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[Various Specimeus of Wood's Halfpenny, taken from the Originals preserved in the British Museum.) 
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Fax tracts relating to Ireland are those of a public nature, in which the dean appears in the best light, becanse they do honour ta 
his heart, as well as to his head; furnishing some acdditional proofs that, though he was free in his abuse of the inhabitants of 


that couutry, as well natives as foreigners, he had their interest sincerely at heart, and perfectly understood it. 


His Sermon 


upon doing Good though peculiarly adapted to Ireland, and Wood’s designs upon it, contains perhaps the best motives to 
patriotism that ev@ were delivered within so small a compass —Burxe. 


—aceme 


‘« Apourt the year 1722, when Charles duke of Grafton was lord- 
lieutenant of [reland, one William Wood, a hardwareman and 
a bankrupt, alleging the great want of copper money in that 
kingdom, procured a pateut for coining 108,000/, to pass there 
as current money. e dean, believing this measure to be a 
vile job from the Deninaing to the end, and that the chief pro- 
surers of the patent were to be sharers in the profits which would 
arise from the ruin of a kingdom, assumed the character of a 
Draper, which for some reasons he chose to write Drapier; and 
in the following Letrxxs warned the people iot to receive the 
coin which was then sent over. 

To judge by the accounts generally given of that tramaaction, 
it would appear a monster of despotism and fraud, that the 
halfpence were deficient in weight and goodness, and that the 
eirculation of them would have been followed by the total ruin 
of Ireland. In fact, the inimitable humour of Swift, which 
places the kingdom on one side and William Wood on the 
other, has misled our judgment and captivated our imagina- 
tion; and most persons have formed their opinion from his 
Drapier’s Letters and satirical poems, rather than from au- 
thentic documents or well-aitested facts. The simple narrative 
of this transaction, stripped of the exagyerated dress in which 
the malignant wit of the author has invested it, is reduced to a 
short compass. There being great deficiency of copper cur- 
ge in Ireland, the king, in virtue of his prerogative, granted 
to William Wood a patent for coining farthings and halfpence, 
to the value of 100,000/. sterling, on certain terms which the 
patentee was bound to follow. William Wood, who in the 
party language of Swift is ridiculed under the denomination of 
a hardwareman and a low mechanic, was a great proprietor and 
reuter of iron-works in England. He had a lease of all the 
mines on the crown-lands in thirty-nine counties, was proprietor 
of several iron and copper worka and carried on, to a very con- 
siderable amount, manufactures for the different preparations 
of those metals. Among many proposals snbmilted to govern- 
sai that wr ee wasaccepted, rape y epee 

y all persons | t or capacity, not 1 by party or 
national prejudice, a» Leneficial Mo Izcland But the natives 
lid uot see it'in so favourable a light; and before the money 
waa circulated 9 general ferment was excited.''—Coxe, Memotrs 
f Str Robert Waipole. 

vai. i, 
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LETTER THE FIRST. 


TO THE TRADESMEN, SHOPKEEFERS, FARMERS, 
AND COUNTRY PEOPLE IN GENERAL, OF 
THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND, 


CONCERNING THE BRASS HALFPENCE COINED BY ONRK 
WILLIAM W0OD, HARDWAREMAN, -WITH A DESIQN 
TO HAVE THEM PASS IN THIS KINGDOM: 


Where n is shown the power of his Patent, the value of his Half- 
pence, and how far every person may be obliged to take the 
sume in payments, and how to behave himeelf, ia case such 
an attem pt should be inade by Wood, or any other person. 


(VERY PROPER TO BE KEPT IN EVERY FAMILY.) 
By M. B., DRAPTER. 1724. 


BRETHREN, FRIEND8, COUNTRYMEN, 
AND FELLOW-SUBJECTS, 

Wuart I intend now to say to you is, next to your 
duty to God and the care of your salvation, of the 
greatest concern to yourselves and your children: your 
bread and clothing, and every common necessary of life, 
entirely depend uponit. Therefore I do most earnestly 
exhort you as men, as christians, as parents, and as 
lovers of your country, to read this paper with the ut- 
most attention, or get it read to you by others; which 
that you may doat the less expense, I have ordered the 
printer to sell it at the lowest rate. 

It is a great fault among you, that when a person 
writes with no other intention than to do you good, 
you will not be at the pains to read his advices. One 
copy of this paper may serve a dozen of you, which 
will be less than a farthing a-piece. It is your fully 
that you have no common or general interest in yuur 
view, not even the wisest among you ; neither do you 
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know, or inquire, or care, who are your friends, or who 
are your enemies. 

About four years ago a little book was written, to 
advise all people to wear the manufactures of this our 
own dear country. It had no other design, said no- 
thing against the king or parliament, or any person 
whatsvever; yet the poor printer was prosecuted two 
years with the utmost violence, and even some weavers 
themselves (for whose sake it was written), bemg upon 
the sury, found him guilty. This would be enough 
to discourage any maw from endeavouring to do you 
good, when you will either neglect him or fly in his 
face for his pains, aad when he must expect only 
danger to himself, ana to be fined and imprisoned, 
perhaps to his rain. 

However, I cannot but warn you once more of the 
manifest destruction before your eyes, if you do not 
behave yourselves as you ought. 

I will therefore first tell you the plain story of the 
fact; and then I will lay before you how you ought 
to act, in common prudence, according to the laws of 
your country. 

The fact 18 this: It having been many years since 
COPPER HALFPENCE OR FARTHINGS were last cuined in 
this kingdom, they have been for some time very scarce, 
and many counterfeits passed about under the name 
of raps: several applications were made to England 
that we might have liberty to coin new ones, as in 
former times we did; but they did not sneceed. At 
last, one Mr. Wood, a mean ordinary man, a hard- 
ware-dealer, procured a patent under his majesty’s 
broad seal to coin 108,000. in copper for this king- 
dom; which patent, however, did not oblige any one 
here to take them, unless they pleased. Now you 
must know that the halfpence and = farthings in 
England pass for very little more than they are worth ; 
aud if you should beat them to pieces, and sell them 
to the brazier, you would not Jose much above a 
penny ina shilling. But Mr. Wood made his half- 
pence of such base metal, and so much smaller than 
the English ones, that the brazier would hardly give you 
above a penny of good money for a shilling of his; so 
that this sum of 108,0004 in good gold and silver, 
must be given for trash that will not be worth eight 
or nine thousand pounds real value. Tut thiis is not 
the worst; for Mr. Wood, when he pleases, may by 
stealth send over another 108,000/., and buy all our 
goods for eleven parts in twelve under the value. For 
exainple, if a hatter sells a dozen of hats for 5s. 
a-piece, which amounts to 34 and receives the payment 
in Wood's coin, be really receives only the value of 5s. 

Perhaps you will wonder how such an ordinary 
fellow as this Mr. Wood could have so» much interest 
as to get his majesty’s broad seal for so great a sum of 
bad money to be sent to this poor country; and that 
all the nobility and gentry here could not obtain the 
game favour, and let us make our own halfpence as we 
used to do. Now I will make that matter very plain: 
we are ata great distance from the king's court, and 
have nobody there to solicit fur us, although a great 
number of lords and ‘squires, whose estates are here, and 
are our countrymen, spend all their lives and fortunes 
there; but this same Mr. Wood was able to attend 
constantly for his own interest; he is an Englishman, 
and had great friends; and, it seems, knew very well 
where to give money to those that would speak to 
others, that could speak to the king and would tell a 
fair story. Aud his majesty, and perhaps the great 
tord or lords who advise him, might think it was for 
our country’s good ; and go, as the lawyers express it, 
“the king was deceived in his grant,” which often 
happens in all reigns And I am sure if his majesty 
knew that such a patent, if it should take effect 
according to the desire of Mr. Wood, would utterly 


ruin this kingdom, which has given such great proofs 
of its loyalty, he would immediately recall it and 
perhaps show his displeasure to somebody or other, 
but a word to the wise is enough. Most of you must 
have heard with what anger our honourable house of 
commons received an account of this Wood's patent.* 
There were several fine speeches made upon it, and 
plain proofs that it was all a wicked cheat from tife 
bottom to the top; and several smart votes were 
printed, which that same Wood had the assurance to 
answer likewise in print; and in so confident a way, 
as if he were a better man than our whole parliament 
put together. 

This Wood, as soon as his patent was passed, or 
soon after, sends over a great many barrels of thuse 
halfpence to Cork and other sea-port towns; and to 
get them off, offered a hundred pounds in his coin for 
seventy or eighty in silver; but the collectors of the 
king's customs very honestly refused to take them, and 
so did alrnost. everybody else. And since the partia- 
ment has condemned them, and desired the king that 
they might be stopped, all the kingdom do abominate 
them. 

But Wood is still working underhand to force his 
halfpence ypon us; aud if he can, by the help of his 
friends in England, prevail so far as to get an order 
that the commissioners and collectors of the king's 
money shal] receive them, and that the army is to 
be paid with them, then he thinks his work shall be 
done. And this is the difficulty you will be under 
in such a case; for the common soldier, when he goes 
to the market or alehouse, will offer this money ; and 
if it be refused, perhaps he will swagger and hector, 
and threaten to beat the butcher or alewife, or take the 
goods by force, and throw them the bad halfpence. In 
this and the like cases, the shopkeeper or victualler, or 
any other tradesman, has no more to do than to de- 
mand ten times the price of his goods, if it is to be 
paid in Wood's money; for example, 20d, of that 
money for a quart of ale, and so in all things else, and 
not part with his goods till he gets the money. 

For, suppose you go to an alehouse with that base 
money, aud the landlord gives you a quart for four of 
those halfpence, what must the victualler do? his 
brewer will not be paid in that coin; or, if the brewer 
should be such a fool, the farmers will not take it from 
them for their bere,» because they are bound by their 
leases to pay their rent in good and lawful money of 
England ; which this is not, nor of Ireland neither ; 


&«* Inflamed by national zeal, the two houses passed addresses 
to the crown, acousing the patentee of fraud and deceit, assert- 
ing that the terms of the patent were infringed, both in the 
quantity and quality of the coin; that the circulation of the 
halfpence would be highly prejudicial to the revenue, destrue- 
tive of the commerce, and of most dangerous consequence to 
the rights and properties of the subjects. Tle commons, with 
an absurdity and effrontery hardly credible, declared that, even 
had the terms of the patent been complied with, the nation 
would have suffered a ies at least of 150 per cent! and indeed 
the whole clamour rested on partial or ignorant representations. 
It was not at that time expected, or dwelt on as a matter of 
speculative propriety, that the weight of the copper coin should 
be adequate to its circulating value; and the assertion that Wood 
had carried on notorious frauds and deceit. in the coinage, as 
advanced by Swift, and that the intrinsic was not equal to one- 
eighth of the nominal value, was proved to be false, by an assay 
made at the Miut, under sir Isaac Newton and his two asso- 
ciates, men of no less honour than capacity, the resultof which 
was, that in weight, goodness, and fineness, it rather exceeded 
than fell short of the couditions of the patent. But the clamour, 
however unju-t, was raised and became general; and it wasa 
n ry actof prudence not to increase the ferment by forcing 
upon a nation what was considered as unjust and fraudulent. 
Lord Carteret, who succeeded the duke of Grafton in the office 
of lord-lieutenant, failed no less than his predecessor in a’) his 
endeavours to obtain the introduction ot the copper money, The 
patent was surrendered, ond tranquillity restored. Wood, as 
an indemnification for the loss he had sustained, received pen- 
sions tothe amount of 3000/. a-year, for eight years.”—Coxsg. 

> A sort of barley in Ireland. | 
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and the ‘squire, their landlord, will never be so be- 
witched to take such trash for his land; so that it 
must certainly stop somewhere or other; and wherever 
it stops, it is the same thing, and we are all undone. 

The common weight of these halfpence is between 
four and five toan ounce—suppose tive; then 3s. 4d. 
will weigh a pound, and consequently 20s. will weigh 
six pounds butter weight. Now there are many hun- 
dred farmers who pay 2002. a-year rent; therefore, 
when one of these farmers comes with his half-year's 
rent, which is 1002. it will be at least 600 pounds 
weight, which is three horses’ load. 

If a ‘squire has a mind to come to town to buy 
clothes, and wine, and spices, for himself and family, 
or perhaps to pass the winter here, he must bring with 
him five or six horses well laden with sacks, as the 
farmers bring their corn; and when his lady comes in 
her coach to our shops, it must be followed by a car 
loaded with Mr. Wood's money. And I hope we shall 
have the grace to take it for no more than it is worth. 

They say ‘squire Conolly [the speaker] has 16,000/. 
a-year; now, if he sends for his rent to town, as it is 
likely he does, he must have 250 horses to bring up 
his half-year’s rent, and two or three great cellars in 
his house for stowage. But what the bankers will do 
I cannot tell; for I am assured that some great bankers 
keep by them 40,000/. in ready cash, to answer all 
payments ; which sum, in Mr. Wood's money, would 
require 1200 horses to carry it. 

For my own part, Iam already resolved what to do: 
IT have a pretty good shop of Irish stuffs and silks; and 
stead of taking Mr, Wood's bad copper, I intend to 
fruck with my neighbours the butchers and bakers and 
brewers, and the rest, goods for goods; and the little 
gold and silver I have I will keep by me, like my 
heart's blood, till better times, or until Iam just ready 
to starve; and then I will buy Mr. Wood's money, as 
my father did the brass money in King James's time, 
who could buy 102. of it with a guinea; and I hope 
to get as much for a pistole, and so purchase bread from 
those who will be such fools as to sell it me. 

These halfpence, if they once pass, will soon be 
counterfeited, because it may be cheaply done, the 
stuff is so base. The Dutch likewise will probably do 
the same thing, and send them over to us to pay for 
our goods; and Mr. Wood will never be at rest, but 
coin on: so that in some years we shall have at least 
five times 108,0002. of this lumber. Now the current 
money of this kiugdom is not reckoned to be above 
400,000/. in all; and while there is a silver sixpence 
left, these’blood-suckers will never be quiet. 

When once the kingdom is reduced to such a con- 
dition, I will tell you what must be the end: the 
gentlemen of estates will all turn off their tenants for 
want of payments, because, as I told you before, the 
tenants are obliged by their leases to pay sterling, 
which is lawful current money of England ; then they 
will turn their own farmers, as too many of them do 
already, run all into sheep where they can, keeping 
only such other cattle as are necessary ; then they will 
be their own merchants, and send their wool, and 
butter, and hides, and linen, beyond sea, for ready 
money, and wine, and spices, and silks. They will 
keep only a few miserable cottagers: the farmers must 
rob, or beg, or leave their country ; the shopkeepers in 
this and every other town must break and starve ; for 
it is the landed man that maintains the merchant, and 
shopkeeper, and handicraftsman. 

_ But when the ‘squire turus farmer and merchant 
aimself, all the good money he gets from abroad he 
will hoard up to send for England, and keep some 
poor tailor or weaver, and the Jike, in his own house, 
who will be glad to get bread at any rate. 

I should never have done if I were to tell you all 


the miseries that we shall undergo if we be so foolish 
and wicked as to take this cursed coin. It would be 
very hard if al! Ireland should be put into one scale, 
and tais sorry fellow Wood into the other; that Mr. 
Wood should weigh down this whole kingdom, by 
which England gets above a million of good money 
every year clear into their pockets: and that is more 
than the English do by all the world besides. 

But your great comfort is, that as his majesty’s 
pateut does not oblige you to take this money, so the 
laws have not given the crown a power of forcing the 
subject to take what money the king pleases ; for then, 
by the same reason, we might he bound to take pebble- 
stones, or cockle-shells, or stamped leather, for current 
coin, if ever we should happen to live under an ill 
prince; who might likewise, by the same power, make 
a guinea pass for ten pounds, a shilling for twenty 
shillings, and sc on; by which he would, in a short 
time, get all the silver and gold of the kingdom into 
his own hands, and leave us nothing but. brass or 
leather, or what he pleased. Neither is anything 
reckoued more cruel and oppressive in the French 
government than their common practice of calling in 
all their money, after they have sunk it very low, and 
then coining it anew ata much higher value; which, 
however, is not the thousandth part so wicked as this 
abominable project of Mr. Wood. For the French 
give their subjects silver for silver, and gold for gold ; 
but this fellow will not so much as give us good brass 
or copper for our gold and silver, nor even a twelfth 
part of their worth. 

Having said thus much, I will now go on to tell you 
the judgment of some great lawyers in this matter, 
who I fee'd on purpose for your sakes, and got their 
opinions under their hands, that I might be sure I went 
upon good grounds. 

A famous law-book, called “ The Mirror of Justice.” 
discoursing of the charters (or laws) ordained by our 
ancient kings, declares the law to be as follows: “It 
was ordained that no king of this realm should change 
or impair the money, or make any other money than 
of gold or silver, without the assent of all the counties ;” 
that is, as my lord Coke says, without the assent of 
parliament. 

This book is very ancient, and of great authority for 
the time in which it was written, and with that 
character is often quoted by that great lawyer my 
lord Coke. By the Nene of England, the several metals 
are divided into lawful or true metal, and unlawful or 
false metal; the former comprehends silver and gold, 
the latter all baser metals. That the former is only 
to pass in payments ayypears by an act of parliament 
made the 20th year of Edward I., called the statute 
concerning the passing of pence; which I give you 
here as I got it translated into English; for some of 
our laws at that time were, as I am told, written in 
Latin: ‘ Whoever, in buying or selling, presumes to 
refuse a halfpenny or farthing of lawful money, bear- 
ing the stamp which it ought to have, let him be 
seized on as a contemner of the king's majesty, and 
cast into prison.” 

By this statute, no person is to be reckoned a con- 
temner of the king's majesty, and for that crime to be 
committed to prison, but he who refuses to accept the 
king's coin made of lawful metal; by which, as I 
observed before, silver and gold ouly are intended. 

That this is the true construction of the act appears 
not only from the plain meaning of the worda, but from 
my lord Coke's observation upon it. “ By this act,” 
says he, “ it appears that no subject can be forced tu 
take, in buying, or selling, or other payment, any 
money made but of lawful metal; that is of silver ur 
gold.” 

lhe law of England gives the king all mines of 
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gold and silver, but not the mines of other metals ; 
the reason of which prerogative or power, as it is given 
by my lord Coke, is, because money can be made of 
gold and silver, but not of other metals. 

Pursuant to this opinion, halfpence and farthings 
were anciently made of silver, which is evident from 
the act of parliament of Heury 1V., ch. 4, whereby it 
is enacted as followa: “Item, for the great scarcity 
that is at present within the realm of England of half- 
pence and farthings of silver, if is ordained and esta- 
blished that the third part of all the money of silver 
plate which shall be brought to the bullion shall be 
made into halfpence and farthings.” This shows that 
by the words “halfpence and farthings of lawful 
money,” in that statute concerning the passing of 
pence, is meant a small coin in halfpence and far- 
things of silver. 

This is further manifest from the statute of the 9th 
Edward III., ch. 3, which enacts “that no sterling 
halfpenny or farthing be molten for to make vessels, or 
any other thing, by the goldsmiths or others, upon 
forfeiture of the money so molten” (or melted). 

By another act in this king's reign, black money 
was not to be current in England. And by an act in 
the 11th year of his reign, ch. 5, galley halfpence were 
not to pass. What kind of coin these were I do not 
know, but I presume they were made of base metal. 
And these acts were no new laws, but further declara- 
tions of the old laws relative to the coin, 

Thus the law stands in relation to coin. Nor is 
there any example to the contrary, except one in 
Davis's Reports, who tells us “ that in the time of 
Tvrone’s rebellion, queen Elizabeth ordered money of 
mixed metal to be coined in the Tower of London, 
and sent over hither for the payment of the army, 
obliging all people to receive it; and commanding 
that all silver money should be taken only as bullion ;” 
that is, for as much as it weighed. Davis tells us 
several particulars in this matter, too long here to 
trouble you with, and “ that the privy-council of this 
kingdom obliged a merchant in England to receive 
this mixed money for goods transmitted hither.” 

But this proceeding is rejected by all the best law- 
yers, as contrary to law, the privy-council here having 
no such legal power, And besides, it is to be con- 
sidered that the queen was then under great difficulties 
by a rebellion in this kingdom, assisted from Spain ; 
aud whatever is done in great exigenci#s and danger- 
ous times should never be an example to proceed by 
in seasons of peace and quiemess. 

I will now, my dear friends, to save you the trouble, 
set before you, in short, what the law obliges you to 
do, and what it does not oblige you to. 

Ist. You are obliged to take all money in payments 
which is coined by the king, and is of the English 
standard or weight, provided it be of gold or silver. 

2dly. You are not obliged to take any money which 
is not of gold or silver; not only the halfpence or 
farthings of England, but of any other country. And 
it is merely for couvenience or ease that you are 
content to take them; because the custom of coining 
silver halfpetce aud farthings has long been left off, 
] suppose on account of their being subject. to be lost. 

3diy. Much less are yuu obliged to take those vile 
halfpence of the same Wood, by which you must lose 
almost eleven pence iu every shilling. 

Therefore, my friends, stand to it one and all; re- 
fuse this filthy trash. It is no treason to rebel against 
Mr. Wood. His majesty, in his pateut, obliges no- 
body to take these halfpence : our gracious prince has 
uo such j}] advisers about him: or, if he had, yet you 
bee the laws have not left it in the king's power to force 
us to take any coin but what is lawful, of mht stand- 
ard gold and silver. Therefore you have nothing to fear. 
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And let me in the next place apply myself parti 
culariy to you who are the poorer sort of tradesmen. 
Perhaps you may think you will not be so great losers 
as the rich if these halfpence should pass; because 
you seldum see any silver, and your customers come 
to your shops or stalls with nothing but brass, which 
you likewise find hard to be got. But you may tage 
my word, whenever this money gains footing among 
you you will be utterly undone. Ifyou carry these 
halfpence to a shop for tobacco or brandy, or any 
other thing that you want, the shopkeeper wil] ad- 
vance his goods accordingly, or else he must break, 
and Jeave the key under the door. “Do you think 
] will sel} you a yard of ten-penny stuff for twenty 
of Mr. Wood's halfpence? no, not under 200 at 
least; neither will I be at the*trouble of counting, 
but weigh them in a lump.” I will tell you one thing 
further, that if Myr. Wood's project shonld take, if 
would ruin even our beggars; for when I give a beg- 
gar a halfpenny, it will quench his thirst, or go a good 
way to fill his belly; but the twelfth part of a half- 
penny will do him no more service than if I should 
give him three pins out of my sleeve. 

In short, these halfpence are like the “accursed 
thing, which,” as the Scripture tells us, “ the children 
of Israel] were forbidden to touch.’ They will run 
about like the plague, and destroy every one who lays 
his hand upon them, I have heard scholars talk of 
a man who told the king that he had invented a way 
to torment people, by putting them into a bull of 
brass with fire under it; but the prince put the pro- 
jector first into his brazen bull, to make the experi- 
ment. This very much resembles the project of Mr. 
Wood; and the like of this may possibly be Mr. 
Wood's fate; thatethe brass he contrived to torment 
this kingdom with may prove his own torment and 
his destruction at last. 

N.B. The author of this paper is informed, by per- 
sons who have made it their business to be exact in 
their observations on the true value of these halfpence, 
that any person may expect to get a quart of two- 
penny ale for thirty-six of them. 

I desire that. all families may keep this paper care- 
fully by them, to refresh their memories whenever 
they shall have further notice of Mr. Wood's half- 
peice, or any other the like imposture. 
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LETTER THE SECOND. 
TO MR. HARDING, THE PRINTER, 
On oceasion of a paragraph in his Newspaper of Aug. 1, 1724, 
relating to Mr. Wood's Halfpence. 
August 4, 1724, 
In your Newsletter of the Ist instant there is a para- 
graph, dated from Loudon, July 25, relating to 
Wood's halfpence ; whereby it is plain, what I foretold 
in my letter to the shopkeepers, &c., that this vile 
fellow would never be at rest; and that the danger of 
our ruin approaches nearer; and therefore the king- 
However, I 
take this paragraph to be, in a great measure, an im- 
position upon the public; at least I hope so, because 
I am informed that Wood is generally his own news- 
writer. I cannot but observe from that paragraph 
that this public enemy of ours, not satisfied to ruin us 
with his trash, takes every occasion to treat this king- 
dom with the utmost contempt. He represents several 
Af our merchants and traders, upon examination before 
a committee of council, agreeing that there was the 
utmost necessity of copper money here before Ivis 
patent; so that several gentlemen have been forced to 
tally with their workmen, and give them bits of cards 
sealed and subscribed with their names. What then ? 
If a physician prescribe to a patient a dram of physie, 
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shall a rascal apothecary cram him with a pound, and 
mix it up with poison? And is not a landlord's hand 
and seal to his own labourers a better security for 5s. or 
10s. than Wood's brass, ten times below the real value, 
cau be to the kingdom for 108,000/. ? 

But who are these merchants and traders of Ire- 
land that made this report of the utmost necessity we 
fe under for copper money? They are only a few 
betrayers of their country, confederates with Wood, 
from whom they are to purchase a great quantity of his 
coin, perhaps at half the price that we are to take it, 
and vend it among us to the ruin of the public, and their 
own private advantages. Are not these excellent. wit- 
esses, upon whose integrity the fate of the kingdem 
must depend, evidences in their own cause, and 
sharers in this work of iniquity ? 

If we could have deserved the liberty of coining for 
ourselves as we formerly did,—and why we have it 
uot is everybody's wouder as well as minue,—ten thou- 
sand pounds might have been coined here in Dublin of 
only one-fifth below the intrinsic value, and this sum, 
with the stock of halfpence we then had, would have 
been sufficient. But Wood, by his emissaries,—ene- 
mies to God and this kingdom,—has taken care to 
buy up as many of our old halfpence as he could, and 
from thence the present waut of change arises; to re- 
move which by Mr. Wood's remedy would be to 
cure a scratch on the finger by cattng off the arm. 
But, supposing there were not one farthing of change 
in the whole nation, I will maintain that 25,0002. 
would be a sun fully sufficient to answer all our occa- 
sions. I am uo inconsiderable shopleeper in this 
town. Ihave discoursed with several of my own and 
other trades, with many gentlemen boih of city and 
country, and also with great numbers of farmers, cot- 
tagers, and labourers, who al] agree that 2s. in change 
for every family would be more than necessary in all 
dealings. Now, by the largest computation (even 
before that grievous discouragement of agriculture 
which has so much lessened our numbers), the souls m 
this kingdom are computed to be one million and a 
half; which, allowing sia to a family, makes 250,000 
families, aud, consequently, 2s. to each family will 
amount only to 25,0002. ; whereas this honest, liberal 
hardwareman, Wood, would impose upon us above 
four times that sum. 

Your paragraph relates further, that sir Isaac New- 
ton reported an assay taken at the Tower of Wood's 
metal, by which it appears that Wood had in all re- 
spects performed his coutract. His contract !— With 
whom? Was it with the parliament or people of IJre- 
land ? are not they to be the purchasers? But they 
detest, abhor, and reject it, as corrupt, fraudulent, 
mingled with dirt and trash. Upon which he grows 
ngry, goes to law, and will impose his goods upon us 
by force. 

But your Newsletter says that an assay was made of 
the coin. How impudent and imsupportable is this ! 
Wood takes care to coin a dozen or two halfpence of 
good metal, sends them to the Tower, and they are ap- 
proved ; aud these must auswer all that he has already 
coined or shall coin for the future, It is true, indeed, 
that a gentleman often sends to my shop for a pattern 
of stuff; I cut it fairly off, and, if he likes it, he 
comes, or sends, aud compares the pattern with the 
whole piece, and probably we come to a bargaiy. But 
if I were to buy a hundred sheep, and the grazier 
should bring me one single wether, fat and well 
fleeced, by way of pattern, aud expect the sami price 
round for the whole hundred, without suffering me 
to see them before he was paid, or giving me good 
security to restore my money for those that were 
Jean, or shorn, or seabby, 1 would be none of his 
customer. I have heard of a man who had a mind 


to sell his house, and therefore carried a piece of brich 
in his pocket, which he showed as a pattern to en- 
courage purchasers; and this is directly the case in 
point with Mr. Wood's assay. 

The next part of the paragraph contains Mr. Wood's 
voluntary proposals for preventing any further ob- 
jections or apprehensions. 

His first proposal is, “ That whereas he has already 
coiued 17,0002. and has copper prepared to make it up 
40,000/., he will be content to coin no more, unless the 
EXIGENCIES OF TRADE REQUIRE IT, although his pa- 
tent empowers him to coin a far greater quantity.” 

To which if I were to answer, it should be thus :— 
“ Let Mr. Wood, and his crew of founders and ‘inkers, 
coin on, till there is not an old kettle left in the king- 
dom,—let them coin old leather, tobacco pipe clay, or 
the dirt in the street, and call their trumpery by what 
name they please, from a guinea to a farthing,—we 
are not under any concern to know how he and his 
tribe of accomplices think fit to employ themselves. 
But ] hope and trust that we are all to aman fully 
determined to have nothing to do with him or his ware.” 

The king has given him a patent ta coin halfperce, 
but has not obliged us to take them; and I have 
already shown, in my Letter to the Shopkeepers, &c., 
that the law has not left it inthe power of the prero- 
gative to compel the subject to take any money besides 
gold and silver of the right sterling and standard. 

Wood further purposes (if I understand him right, 
for his expressions are dubious) that he will not coin 
above 40,000/. unless the exigencies of trade require it, 

First, I observe that this sum of 40,0002. is almost 
double to what I proved to be sufficient for the whole 
kingdom, although we had not one of our old halfpence 
left. Again, Task, who is to be judge when the exi- 
gencies of trade require it? Without doubt he meaus 
himself; for as to us of this poor kingdom, who must 
be utterly ruined if this project should succeed, we 
were never once consulted till the matter was over, and 
he wilt judge of our exigencies by his own. Neither 
will these be ever at an end till he and his accomplices 
shall think they have enough; and it now appears 
that he will not be content with all our gold and silver, 
but intends to buy up our goods and manufactures with 
the same coin. 

I shall not enter into examination of the prices for 
which he now proposes to sell his halfnence, or what he 
calls his copper, by the pound; I have said enough ot 
it in my former letter, and it has likewise been con- 
sidered by others. It is certain that, by his own first 
computation, we were to psy 3s. for what was in- 
trinsically worth but one, although it had been of 
the true weight and standard for which he pretended 
to have contracted ; but there is so great a diflerence, 
both in weight and badness, iu several of his coins, 
that some of them have been nine in ten below the 
intrinsic value, and most of them six or seven. 

His last proposal, being of a peculiar strain and na- 
ture, deserves to be very particularly considered, bott 
on account of the matter and the style. It is as follows 

‘Lastly, in consideration of the direful. apprehen 
sions which prevail in Ireland, that Mr. Wood will, by 
such coinage, drain them of their gold and silver, he 
proposes to take their manufactures in exchange, and 
that no person be obliged to receive more than 54d. 
at one payment.” 

First, observe this little impudent. hardwareman turu- 
ing into ridicule the direful apprehensions of a whole 
kingdom, priding himself as the cause of them, and 
daring to ea be (what no king of England ever at- 
tempted) how far a whole nation shall be obliged to 
take his brass coin. And he has reason to insult; for 
sure there was never an example in history of a great 
kingdom kept in awe for above a year. in daily dread 
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of utter destruction, —not by a powerful invader, at 
the head of 20,000 men,—not by a plague ora famine, 
—not by atyrannical prince (for we never had one more 
gracious) or a corrupt administration—but by one 
single, diminutive, insignificant mechanic. 

But to go on :—to remove our direful apprehensions 
that he will drain us of our gold and silver by his coin- 
age, this little arbitrary mock-monarch most graciously 
offers to take our manufactures in exchange. Are our 
Irish understandings indeed so low in his opinion? Is 
not this the very misery we complain of, that his cursed 
project will put us under the necessity of selling our 
goods for what is equal to nothing? How would euch 
a proposal sound from France or Spain, or any other 
country with which we traffic, if they should offer to 
deal with us only upon this condition, that we should 
take their money at ten times higher than the intrinsic 
value? Does Mr. Wood think, for instance, that we 
will sel] him a stone of wool for a parcel of his coun- 
ters, not worth sixpence, when we can send it to Eng- 
land, and receive as many shillings in gold and 
silver? Surely there was never heard such a com- 
pound of impudence, villany, and folly ! 

His proposals conclude with perfect high treason. 
He promises that no person shall be obliged to receive 
more than 54d. of his coin in one payment. By which 
it is plain that he pretends to oblige every subject in 
this kingdom to take so much in every payment if it 
he offered ; whereas his patent obliges no man, nor 
can the prerogative, by law, claim such a power, as 
I have often observed ; so that here Mr. Wool takes 
upon him the entire legislature, and an absolute do- 
minon over the properties of the whole nation. 

Good God! who are this wretch’s advisers ? Who 
ure his supporters, abettors, encouragers, or sharers ? 
Mr. Wood will oblige me to take fivepence halfpenny 
of his brass im every payment; and TI will shoot Mr. 
Wood and his deputies through the head, like high- 
waymen or housebreakers, if they dare to force one 
farthing of their coin on me in the payment of 1002. 
It is no loss of honour to submit to the lion; but 
who, with the figure of a man, can think with pa- 
tieuce of being devoured alive by a rat? He has laid 
a tax upon the people of Ireland of 17s. at least, in the 
pound ; a tax, 1 say, not only upon lands, but interest- 
money, goods, manufactures, A hire of handicrafts- 
men, labourers, and servants. 

Shopkeepers, look to yourselves !—Wood will oblige 
and force you to take 54d. of his trash in every pay- 
ment, and many of you receive twenty, thirty, forty 
payments in one day, or else you can hardly find bread. 
And pray consider how much that will amount to in 
a year. Twenty times 34d. is 9s. 2d. which is above 
1600 a-year; wherem you will be losers of at least 
1104. by taking your payments in his money. If any 
of you be content to deal with Mr. Wood on such con- 
ditions, you may ; but, for my own particular, let his 
money perish with him! If the famous Mr. Hampden 
rather chose to go to prisou than pay a few shillings to 
king Charles I. without authority of parliament, I will 
rather choose to be hanged than have all my substance 
taxed at 17s. in the pound, at the arbitrary will and 
pleasure of the venerable Mr. Wood. 

The paragraph concludes thus :—“ N.B.” (that is to 
say, nota bene, or mark well) ““ No evideuce appeared 
from Ireland, or elsewhere, tu prove the mischiefs 
complained of, or any abuses whatsoever committed, 
in the execution of the said grant.” 

The tmpudence of this remark exceeds all that went 
before, First, the house of commons in Ireland, 
which represents the whole people of the kingdom, 
and, secondly, the privy-council, addressed his majesty 
against these halfpence. What could be done more 
to express the universal sense of the nation? If his 


copper were diamonds, and the kingdom were eutirely 
against it, would not that be sufficient to reject it? 
Must a committee of the whole house of commons, 
and our whole privy-council, go over to argue pro 
and con with Mr. Wood? To what end did the king 
give his patent for coining halfpence for Ireland ? 
Was it not because it was represented to his sacred 
majesty that such a coinage would be of advantage 
to the good of this kingdom and of all his subjects 
here? It is to the patentee’s peril if this representation 
be false, and the execution of his patent be fraudulent 
and corrupt. Is he so wicked and foolish to think 
that his patent was given him to ruin a million and 
a half of people, that he might be a gainer of three or 
four score thousand pounds to himself? Before he 
was at the charge of passing a patent, much more of 
raking up so much filthy dross, and stamping it with 
his majesty’s image and superscription, should he not 
first, im common sense, in common equity, and com- 
mon manners, have consulted the principal party con- 
cerned,—that is to say, the people of the kingdom, 
the house of lords or commons, or the privy-council ? 
If any foreigner should ask us whose image and super- 
scription there is on Wood's coin, we should be 
ashamed to tell him it was Cresar’s. In that great 
want of copper halfpence which he alleges we were, 
our city set up our Cesar’s" statue in excellent copper, 
at an expense that is equal in value to 30,000 pounds 
of his coin, and we will not receive his image in worse 
metal. 

1 observe many of our people putting a melancholy 
case on this subject. ‘It. is true,” say they, ‘we are 
all undone if Wood's halfpence must pass; but what 
shall we do if his majesty puts out a proclamation 
commanding us to take them?’ This has been often 
dinned in my ears; but I desire my countrymen to 
be assured that there is nothing m it. The king never 
issues out a proclamation but to enjoin what the law 
permits him. He will not issue out a proclamation 
against law; or, if such a thing should happen by a 
mistake, we are no more obliged to obey it than to 
run our heads into the fire. Besides, his majesty 
will never command us by a proclamation what he 
does not offer to command us in the patent itself. 
There he leaves it to our discretion, so that our de- 
truction must be entirely owing to ourselves; there- 
fore, let no man be afraid of a proclamation which 
will never be granted, and if it should, yet, upon this 
yecasion, will be of no force. 

The king's revenues here are nearly 400,000/. a-year. 
Can you think his ministers will advise him to take 
them in Wood's brass, which will reduce the value to 
50,0001? England gets a million sterling by this 
nation ; which, if this project goes on, will be almost re- 
duced to nothing. And do you think those who live 
in England upon Irish estateé will be content to take 
an eighth or tenth part by being paid in Wood’s dross? 

If Wood and his confederates were not convinced 
of our stupidity, they never would have attempted so 
audacious an enterprise. He uow sees a spirit has 
beeu raised against him, aud he only watches till it 
begins to flag : he goes about watching when to devour 
us. He hopes we shall be weary of contending with 
him; and at last, out of ignorance or fear, or of being 
perfectly tired with opposition, we shall be forced to 
yield; and therefore, 1 confess, it is my chief endea- 
vour to keep up your spirits and resentments. If I 
tell you “ there is a precipice under you, and that if 
ya. go forward you will certainly break your necks ;” 
if I point to it before your eyes, must I be at the 
trouble of repeating it every morning? Are our 
pense hearts waxed gross? Are their ears dull of 

earing ? And have they closed their eyes? I fear 

* A statue of George I. in Dublin. 
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there are zomme few vipers among us, who for 10/. or 
20/. gain would sell all their souls and their country ; 
although at last it should end in their own ruin, as 
well as ours. Be not like “the deaf adder, who re- 
fuseth to hear the vuice of the charmer, charm he never 
sv wisely.” 

Although my letter be directed to you, Mr. Harding, 
yet I intend it for all my countrymen. I have no 
interest in this affair but what is common to the 
public. I can live better than many others; I have 
some gold and silver by me, and a shop well fur- 
nished ; and shall be able to make a shift when many 
of my betters are starving. But I am grieved to see 
the coldness and indifference of many people with 
whom I discourse. Some are afraid of a proclama- 
tion; others shrug up their shoulders, aud cry, ‘‘ What 
would you have us to do?” Some give out, there is 
no danger at all: others are comforted that it will be 
a common calamity, and they shall fare no worse than 
their neighbours. Will a man who hears midimght 
robbers at his door get out of bed and raise his family 
for a common defence; and shall a whole kingdom 
lie in a lethargy, while Mr. Wood comes, at the head 
of his confederates, to rob them of all they have, to 
ruin us and our posterity for ever? If a highwayman 
meets you on the road, you give him your money to 
save your life; but, God be thanked, Mr. Wood can- 
not touch a hair of your heads, You have all the 
laws of God and man on your side; when he or his 
accomplices offer you his dross, it is but saying no, 
and you are safe. If a madman should come into 
my shop with a handful of dirt raked out of the 
kennel, and offer it in payment for ten yards of stuff, 
1 would pity or laugh at him; or, if his behaviour 
deserved it, kick him out of my doors. And if Mr. 
Wood comes to demand my gold and silver, or com- 
modities for which I have paid my gold and silver, 
in exchange for his trash, can he deserve ur expect 
better treatment ? 

When the evil day is come (if it must come), let us 
mark and observe those who presume to offer these 
halfpence in payment. Let their names and trades 
aud places of abode he made public, that every one 
may be aware of them as betrayers of their country, 
and confederates with Mr. Wood. Let them be 
Waivhed at markets and fairs; and let the first honest 
discoverer give the word about that Mr. Wood's half- 
pence have been offered, and caution the poor mocent 
people not to receive them. 

Perhaps I have been too tedious; but there would 
never be an end if I attempted to say all that this 
melancholy subject will bear. J will conclude with 
humbly offering one proposal; which, if it were put 
into practice, would blow up this destructive project 
at once. Let some skilful judicious pen draw up an 
advertisement to the following purpose :— 

** Whereas one William Wood, hardwareman, 
now or lately sojourning in the city of London, has, by 
mauy misrepresentations, procured a patent for coining 
108,0002. in copper halfpence for this kingdom, which is 
usum five times greater than our occasions require: And 
whereas it is notorious that the said Wood has coined 
his halfpence of such base metal and false weight 
that they are at least six parts in seven below the real 
value: And whereas we have reason to apprehend, 
that the said Wood may at any time hereafter clan- 
destinely coin as many more halfpence as he pleases : 
And whereas the said patent neither does nor can 
oblige his majesty’s subjects to receive the said half- 
pence in any payment, but leaves it to their voluntary 
choice; because by law the subject cannot be obliged 
to take any money, except gold or silver: And 
whereas, contrary to the letter and meaning of the 
wad patent, the said Wood has declared that every 


person shall be obliged to take oa oO: nis coin in 
every payment: And whereas the house of commons 
and privy council have severally addressed tis most 
sacred majesty, representing the ill consequences 
which the said comage may have upon this kingdom : 
And lastly, whereas it is universally agreed that the 
whole nation to a man (except Mr. Wood and his con- 
federates) are in the utmost apprehensions of the ruinous 
consequences that must. follow from the said coinage : 
Therefore we whose names are underwritten, being 
persons of cousiderable estates in this kingdom, and 
residers therein, do unanimously resolve and declare 
that we will never receive one farthing or halfpenny of 
the said Wood's coining, and that we will direct all 
our tenants to refuse the said coin from any person 
whatsoever ; of which, that they may not be ignorant, 
we have sent them a copy of this advertisement, to be 
read to them by our stewards, receivers,” &c. 

I could wish that a paper of this nature might. be 
drawn up and signed by two or three hundred prin- 
cipal gentlemen of this kingdom, and printed copies 
thereof sent to their several tenants. I am deceived if 
anything could sooner defeat this execrable design of 
Wood and his accomplices. This would immediately 
give the alarm, and set the kingdom on their guard ; 
this would give courage to the meanest tenant and 
cottager. “ How long, O Lord. righteous and true,”’ &c. 

I must tell you im particular, Mr. Harding, that 
you are much to blame. Several hundred persons 
have inquired at your house for my “ Letter to the 
Shopkeepers,” &c., and you had none to sell them. 
Pray keep yourself provided with that letter, and 
with this: you have got very well by the former; 
but I did not then write for your sake, any more than 
Ido now. Pray advertise both in every mewspaper ; 
and let it not be your fault or mine if our country- 
men will not take warning. I desire you likewise to 
sell them as cheap as you can. 

, I am your servant, M. B. 


Tux following Report, taken from the “ Hibernian 
Patriot” (Dublin, 1730), will be found extremely 
interesting from the circumstance of its containing 
all the arguments brought forward by the govern- 
ment in favour of Wood's patent, in order to fix 
the charge of contumacy and disaffection upon the 
dean in exciting the people of Ireland. 


The Report of the committee of the lols of his ma- 
Jestys most honourable privy council, in relation to 
Mr, Wood's halfpence and farthings, &c. 


Alt the council-chamber at Whitehall, the 24th day of 
July, W724. 


In obedience to pour majesty’s order of reference, upon 
the several resolutions and addresses of both houses of 
parliameut of Ireland, during their late session, the 
late address of your majesty’s justices and privy 
council of that kingdom and the petitions of the 
county and city of Dublin, concerning a patent 
granted by your majesty to William Wood, esq., for 
the coining and uttering copper halfpence and far- 
things in the kingdom of Ireland to such persons as 
would voluntarily accept the same; and upon the pe- 
tition of the said William Wood concerning the same 
coinage, the lords of the committee have taken into 
their consideration the said patent, addresses, petitions, 
and all matters and papers relating thereto, and have 
heard and examined all such persons as, upon due and 
sufficient notice, were desirous and willing to be lieard 
upon the subject-matter under their consideration, and 
have agreed upon the following report, containing a 
true state of the whole matter, as it appeared before 
them, with their humble opinion, to be laid before 
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your majesty for your royal consideration and detenni- 
nation upon a matter of such importance. 

The several addresses to your majesty from your 
subjects of Ireland contain in general terms the strong- 
est representations of the great apprehensions they were 
under from the importing and uttering copper half- 
pence and farthings in Ireland, by virtue of the patent 
granted to Mr. Wood, which they conceived would 
prove highly prejudicial to your majesty's revenue, de- 
structive of the trade and commerce of the kingdom, 
and of dangerous consequence to the properties of a 
subject. They represent that the patent had been ob- 
tained in a clandestine and unprecedented manner, 
and by notorious misrepresentations of the state of 
Ireland; that if the terms of the patent had been com- 
ene with, this coinage would have been of infinite 
oss to the kingdom, but that the patentee, under co- 
lour of the powers granted to him, had imported and 
eudeavoured to utter great quantities of different im- 
pressions and of less weight than required by the 
patent, and had been guilty of notorious frauds and 
deceit in coining the said copper-money: And _ they 
humbly beseech your majesty that you would give 
such directions asin your great wisdom you should 
think proper to prevent the fatal effects of uttering any 
halfpence or farthings by virtue of.the said patent: And 
the hae of commons of Ireland, in a second address 
ope) this subject, pray that your majesty would be 
pleased to give directions to the several officers in- 
trusted in the receipt of your majesty’s revenue, that 
they do not, on any pretence whatever, receive or utter 
any of the said copper halfpence or farthings. 

In answer to the addresses of the houses of parlia- 
ment of Ireland, your majesty was most graciously 
pleased to assure them “ that if any abuses had been 
committed by the patentee, you would give the neces- 
sary orders for inquiring into and punishing those 
abuses; and that your majesty would do everything that 
was in your power for the satisfaction of your people.” 

In pursuance of this your majesty’s most gracious 
declaration, your majesty was pleased to take this mat- 
ter into your royal consideration; and, that you might 
be the better enabled effectually to answer the expect- 
ations of your people of Ireland, your majesty was 
pleased, by a letter from lord Carteret, one of your 
principal secretaries of state, dated March 10, 1723-4, 
to signify your pleasure to your lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, ‘* That he should give directions for sending over 
such papers and witnesses as should be thought proper 
to support the objections made against the patent, and 
against the patentee in the execution of the powers 
given him by the patent.” 

Upon the receipt of these your majesty’s orders, the 
lord-lieutenant, by his letter of the 20th March, 1723-4, 
represented the great difficulty he found himself un- 
der tu comply with these your majesty’s orders ; and, 
by another letter, of the 24th of March, 1723-4, “ after 
consulting the dara aa members of both houses who 
were immediately in your majesty’s service, and of the 
privy-council,” acquainted your majesty, “ that none 
of them would take upon them to advise how any ma- 
terial persons or papers might be sent over on this 
occasion ; but they all seemed apprehensive of the ill- 
temper any miscarriage, ina trial upon scire facias 
brought against the patentee, might occasion in both 
houses, if the evidence were not laid as ful] before a 
jury as it was before them,” and did therefore a second 
time decline sending over any persous, papers, or ma- 
terials whatsoever, to support this charge brought against 
your majesty's patent and the patentee. 

As this proceeding seemed very extraordiuary, that, 
in a matter that hid raised so great and universal a 
clamour in Ireland, nu one person could be prevailed 
upon to come over trom Ireland in support of the 


united sense of both houses of parliament of Ireland ; 
that no papers, no materials, no evidence whatsoever 
of the mischiefs arising from this patent, or of the noto- 
rious frauds and deceit committed in the execution of 
it, could now be had, to give your majesty satisfaction 
herein ; ‘‘ your majesty, however, desirous to give your 
people of Ireland all possible satisfaction, but sensible 
that you cannot in any case proceed against any of the 
meanest of your subjects but according to the known 
rules and maxims of law and justice,” repeated your 
orders to your lord-lieutenant of Ireland, that, by per- 
suasion, and making proper allowances for their ex- 
penses, new endeavours might be used to procure and 
send over such witnesses as should be thought material 
to make good the charge against the patent. 

Iu answer to these orders, the Parana of 
Ireland acquaints your majesty, by his letter of the 
23rd of April to one of your principal secretaries of 
state, “ that, in order to obey your majesty'’s commands 
as far as possibly he could, at a meeting with my lord 
chancellor, the chief judges, your majesty’s attorney 
and solicitor-general, he had earnestly desired their 
advice and assistance to enable him to send over such 
witnesses as might be suecessary to support the charge 
against Mr. Wood's patent, and the execution of it, 
The result of this meeting was such that the lord-lieu- 
tenant could not reap the least advantage or assistance 
from it, every one being so guarded with caution 
against giving any advice or opimion in this matter 
of state, apprehending great danger to themselves from 
meddling in it.” 

The lords of the committee think it very strange that 
there should be such great difficulty in prevailing with 
persons who had already given their evidence before 
the parliament of Ireland to come over and give the 
same evidence here, and especially that the chief dif- 
ficulty should arise from a*general apprehension of a 
miscarriage in anu inquiry before your majesty, or in a 
proceeding by due course of law, in a case where both 
houses of parliament had declared themselves so fully 
convinced and satisfied, upon evidence and examina- 
tions taken in the most solemn manner. 

At the same time that your majesty sent your orders 
to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland to send over such 
evidences as were thought material to support the 
charge against the patent, that your majesty might, 
without any further loss of time than was absolutely 
necessary, be as fully informed as was possible, and that 
the abuses and frauds alleged to be committed by the 
patentee, in executing the powers granted to him, 
might be fully and strictly inquired into and examined, 
your majesty was pleased to order that an assay should 
be made of the fineness, value, and weight of this cop- 
per money, and the gooduess thereof, compared with 
the former coinages of copper money for Ireland, and 
the copper money coined in your majesty’s mint in| 
England; and it was accordingly referred to sir Isaac 
Newton, Edward Southwell, and John Scrope, esqrs., to 
make the said assay and trial, 

By the reports made of this assay, which are here- 
unto annexed, it appears “‘ that the pix of the copper 
moneys coined at Bristol by Mr. Wood for Ireland, 
containing the trial pieces, which was sealed and 
locked up at the time of coining, was opened at your 
majestys mint at the Tower; that the comptroller’s 
account of the quantities of halfpence and farthinge 
coined, agreed with Mr. Wood's account, amounting 
to 59 tons, 3 hundred, 1 quarter, 11 pounds, and 4 
cuices; that by the specimens of this coinage whicl 
had from time tv time been taken from the several 
parcels coined, and sealed up in papers, and put into 
the pix, 60 halfpence weighed fourteen ounces troy, 
and 18 peunyweight, which is about a quarter of an 
vunce above one pound weight avoirdupuis; and SU 
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farthings weighed 5 46 gr. troy, which is also above 
the weight required by the patent. It also appears that 
both halfpence and farthings, when heated red-hot, 
spread thin under the hammer without cracking ; that 
the copper of which Mr. Wood's coinage is made is of 
the same goodness and value with the copper of which 
the copper money is coined in your majesty’s mint 
{®& England, and worth, in the market, about 13d. 
per pound weight avoirdupois; that a pound of cop- 
per wrought iuto bars or fillets, and made fit for coin- 
age, before brought into the mint at the Tower of 
London, is worth 18d. per pound, and always cost 
as much, and is coined into 23 pence of copper money, 
by tale, for England. It likewise appears that the 
halfpence and farthings coined by Mr. Wood, when 
compared with the copper money coined for Ireland in 
the reigns of king Charles I., king James II., and king 
William and queen Mary, considerably exceeds them 
all in weight, very far exceeds them all in goodness, 
fineness, and value of the copper, none of them bearing 
the fire so well, not being malleable, wasting very 
much in the fire, and great part of them burning into a 
cinder of little or no value at all; specimens of all 
which, as likewise of Mr. Wood's copper money, upon 
trials aud assays made by sir Isaac Newton, Mr. South- 
well, and Mr. Scrope, were laid before this committee 
for their information.” 

The lords of the committee beg leave, upon this 
article of the complaint, that notorious frauds and 
deceits had been committed by the patentee in exe- 
cuting the powers granted him, to observe to your 
majesty that this is a fact expressly charged upon the 
patentee, and, if it had in any manner been proved, it 
might have enabled your majesty, by due course of 
Jaw, to have given the satisfaction to your people of 
Ireland that has been so mach insisted upon; but, as 
itis now above four months since your majesty was 
pleased to send over to Jreland for such evidence as 
might prove a fact alleged to be so notorious, and no 
evidence at all has been as yet transmitted, nor the 
least expectation given of any that may hereafter be 
obtained, and the trials and gassays that have been 
taken of the halfpence aud farthings coined by Mr. 
Wood proving so unquestionably the weight, goodness, 
and fineness of the copper money coined, rather ex- 
cceding the conditions of the patent than being any 
way defective, the lords of the committee cannot advise 
your majesty, by a writ of scire facias, or any other 
manner, to endeavour vacating the said patent, when 
there is no probability of success in such an under- 
taking. 

As these trials and assays fully show that the 
patentee hath acted fairly according to the terms and 
conditions of lis patent, so they evidently prove that 
the care and caution made use of in this patent, by 
proper conditions, checks, and comptrols, have effect- 
ually provided that the copper money coined fo! 
Ireland by virtue of this patent should far exceed the 
like coinages for Ireland in the reigns of your majesty’s 
royal predecessors, 

And that your majesty’s royal predecessors have 
exercised this undoubted prerogative of granting tc 
aa persons the power and privilege of coining copper 
alfpence and farthings for the kingdom of Ireland was 
proved to this committee by several precedents of such 
ee grauted to private persons by king Charles II. anc 

iug James II., none of which were equally beneficial t 
your kingdom of Ireland, uor so well guarded witl 
proper covenants and conditious for the due execution o 
the powers thereby granted, although the power and va: 
lidity of those patents, and a due compliance with them 
was never in auy one instance, til] this time, disputed 0) 
controverted. 


By these furmer pateuts, the sule power of coiniu 


copper money for Ireland was granted to the patentees 
‘or the term of 21 years, to be coined in such place 
‘*s they should think convenient, and such quan- 
ities as they could conveniently issue within the term 
of 21 years, without any restriction of the quantity to 
ye commed within the whole term, or any provision of 
i certain quantity, only to be coined annually to 
orevent the ill consequences of too great a quantity 
o be poured in at once, at the will and pleasure 
of the patentees; no provision was made for the 
goodness and fineness of the copper, no comptroller 
yppointed to inspect the copper in bars and fillets, be- 
ore coined, and take constant assays of the money when 
voined, and the power of issuing not limited to such as 
would olantarily accept the same; but, by the patent 
granted to John Knox, the money coined by virtue of 
that patent is made and declared to be the current 
soin of the kingdom of Ireland, and a pound-weight of 
‘opper was allowed to be coined into 2s. 8d., and 
vhatever quantity should be coined, a rent of 16/. 
per annum only was reserved to the crown, and 700 
tous of copper were computed to be coined within 21 
years, without any complaiut. 

The term granted to Mr. Wood for coining copper 
mouey is for 14 years only, the quantity for the whole 
term limited to 360 tons; 100 tous only to be issued 
within one year, and 20 tous each year, for the 13 re- 
naining years: a comptroller is appointed by the au- 
thority of the crown, to inspect, comptrol, and assay 
the copper, as well not coined as coined; the copper to 
be fine British copper, cast into bars or fillets, which, 
when heated red-hot, would spread thin under the 
hammer; a pound weight of copper to be coined into 
2s. 6d., and without any compulsion or currency 
enforced to be received by such only as would volun- 
tarily aud wilfully accept the same; arent of 8002. 
per annum is reserved to your majesty, and 200/. per 
annum to your majesty’s clerk comptroller, to be paid 
annually by the patentee, for the full term of the 14 
years, which, for 13 years, when 20 tons of copper only 
are coed, is not inconsiderable ; these great and essen- 
tial differences in the several patents that have been 
granted for coining copper money for the kingdom of 
Ireland seemed sufficiently to justify the care and cau- 
tion that was used in granting the letters-patent to Mr. 
W ood, 

It has been further represented to your majesty that 
these letters-patent were obtained by Mr. Wood in a 
clandestine and unprecedented manner, and by gross 
misrepreseutatious of the state of the kingdom of Ire- 
land. Upon inquiring into this fact, it appears, that 
the petition of Mr. Wood for obtaining this coinage 
was presented to your majesty at the time that several 
other petitions aud supplications were made to your 
majesty, for the same purpose, by sundry persons weil 
acquainted and conversant with the affairs of Ireland, 
setting forth the great want of small money and change 
in all the common and lower parts of traflic and busi- 
ness throughout the kingdom, and the terms of Mr. 
Wood's petition seeming to your majesty most reason- 
able, thereupon a draught of warrant, directing a graut 
of such coinage to be made to Mr. Wood, was then re- 
ferred to your majesty's then attorney and solicitor 
general of England, to consider and report their opinion 
to your majesty: sir Isaac Newton, as the committee 
is informed, was consulted in all the steps of settling 
and adjusting the terms and conditious of the patent; 
and after mature deliberation, your majesty’s warrant 
was signed, directing an indenture in such manner as 
is practised iu your majesty’s mint in the Tower of 
London, for the coining of gold and silver moneys, to pass 
the great seal of Great Britain, which was carried through 
all the usual forms and offices without haste or yreci- 
pitation; that the committee caunot discover the least 
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pretence to say this patent was passed or obtained in a 
clandestine or unprecedented manner, unless it is to be 
understood, that your majesty’s granting a liberty of 
coining copper money for Ireland, under the great seal 
of Great Britain, without referriug the consideration 
thereof to the principal officers of Ireland, is the 
grievance and mischief complained of. Upon this head, 
it must be admitted that letters-patent under the 
great seal of Great Britain, fur coinimg copper money 
for Ireland, are Jegal and obligatory, a just and reason- 
able exercise of your majesty’s royal prerogative, and 
in no manner derogatory or invasive of any liberties 
or privileges of your subjects of Ireland. When any 
matter or thing is transacting that concerns or may 
affect your kingdom of Ireland, if your majesty has 
any doubts concerning the same, or sees just cause for 
considering your officers of Ireland, your majesty is 
frequently pleased to refer such considerations to your 
chief governors of Ireland; but the lords of the com- 
mittee hope it will not be asserted that any legal 
orders or resolutious of your majesty can or ought to 
be called in question or invalidated, because the advice 
or consent of your chief governors of that kingdom was 
not previously had upon them. The precedents are 
many wherein cases of great importance to Ireland, 
and that immediately affected the interests of that king- 
dom, warrants, orders, and directions, by the authority 
of your majesty and your royal predecessors, have been 
issued under the royal sign manual, without any pre- 
vious reference, or advice of your officers of Ireland, 
which have always had their due force, and have been 
punctually complied with and obeyed. And as it 
cannot be disputed but this patent might legally and 
properly pass under the great seal of Great Britain, so 
their lordships cannot find any precedents or references 
to the officers of Irelaud, of what passed under the 
great seal of England; on the contrary, there are pre- 
cedents of patents passed under the great seal of Ire- 
Jand, where in all the previous steps the references were 
made to the officers of England. 

By the misrepresentation of the state of Ireland, in 
order to obtain this patent, it is presumed is meant, that 
the information given to your majesty of the great waut 
of smal] money, to make smal] payments, was ground- 
less, and that there is no such want of small money. 
The lords of the committee inquired very particularly 
into this article, and Mr. Wood produces several wit- 
nesses that directly asserted the great want of small 
money for change, and the great damage that retailers 
and mauufacturers suffered for the want of such copper 
money. Evidence was given that considerable manu- 
facturers have been obliged to give tallies, or tokens in 
cards, to their workmen, for want of small money, 
signed upon the back, to be afterwards exchanged for 
larger mouey: That a premium was often given to 
obtain sinall money for necessary occasions: Several 
letters from Ireland to correspondents in Englaud were 
read, complaining of the want of copper money, aud 
expressing the great demand there was for this money. 

The great want of small money was further proved 
by the common use of raps, a counterfeit coin, of such 
base metal that what passes for a halfpenny is not 
worth half a farthing; which raps appeared to have 
obtained a currency out of necessity, aud for waut of 
better small money to make change with ; and by the 
best accounts, the lords of the committee have reason 
to believe that there can be no doubt that there is a 
real want of small money in Ireland, which seems to 
be so far admitted on all hands, that there does not 
ae to have been any misrepresentation of the state 
of Ireland in this respect. 

In the second address fiom the house of commons 
to your majesty, they most humbly beseech your ma- 
‘eaty that you will be graciously pleased to give di- 
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rections to the severa: officers intrusted with the reccipt 
of your majesty’s revenue, that they do not, on any 
pretence whatsoever, receive or utter such halfpeuce 
or farthings; and Mr. Wood, in his petition to your 
majesty, complains that the officers of your majesty's 
revenue had already given such orders to all the infe- 
rior officers not to receive any of this coin. 

Your majesty, by your patent under the great sél 
of Great Britain, wills, requires, and commands your 
“ lieutenant, deputy, or other chief governor or gover- 
nors of your kingdom of Ireland, and all other officers 
and ministers of your majesty, your heirs and succes- 
sors, 111 England, Ireland, or elsewhere, to be aiding and 
assisting to the said William Wood, his executors, &c., 
in the execution of all or any the powers, authorities, 
directions, matters, or things, to be executed by him 
or them, or for his or their benefit and advantage, by 
virtue and in pursuance of the said indentures, in all 
things as becometh,” &c.—And if the officers of the 
revenue have, upon their own authority, given any 
orders, directions, significations, or intimations, to hinder 
or obstruct the receiving and uttering the copper money 
coined and imported pursuant to your majesty’s let- 
ters-patent, this cannot but be looked upon as a very 
extraordinary proceeding. 

In another paragraph of the patent your majesty has 
covenanted and granted unto the said William Wood, 
his executors, &c. “ That upon performance of cove- 
nants on his and their parts, he and they shall peace- 
ably and quietly have, hold, and enjoy all the 
powers, authorities, privileges, licences, profits, advan- 
tages, and all other matters and things thereby granted, 
without any let, suit, trouble, molestation, or denial of 
your majesty, your heirs or successors, or of or by any 
of your or their officers or ministers, or any person or 
persons,” &c.—This being so expressly granted and 
covenanted by your majesty, and there appearing no 
failure, non-performance, or breach of covenants, on the 
part of the patentee, the lords of the committee cannot 
advise your majesty to give directions to the officers of 
the revenue not to receive or utter any of the said 
copper halfpence or farthings, as has been desired. 

Mr. Wood, having been heard by his counsel, pro- 
duced his several witnesses; all the papers and prece- 
dents which he thought material having been read and 
considered ; and having, as he conceived, fully vindi- 
cated both the patent and the execution thereof: For 
his further justification, and to clear himself from the 
imputation of attempting to make to himself any un- 
reasonable profit or advautage, and to enrich himself at 
the expense of the kingdom of Ireland, by endeavour- 
ing to impose upon them, and utter a greater quantity 
of copper money than the necessary occasions of the 
people shall require and can easily take off, delivered 
a proposal in writing, signed by himself, which is here- 
unto annexed; and Mr. Wood having, by the said 
letters-patent, “‘covenanted, granted, and promised to, 
and with your majesty, your heirs and successors, that 
he shall and will, from time to time, in the making of 
the said copper farthings and halfpence in England, 
and in transporting the same from time to time in 
Jreland, and in uttering, vending, disposing, and 
dispersing the same there, and in all his doings and 
accounts concerning the same, submit himself to the 
inspection, examination, order, aud cuinptrol of your 
majesty aud your commissioners of the treasury, or 
high-treasurer, for the time beiug;” the lords of the 
corqmittee are of opinion that your majesty, upon this 
voluntary offer and proposal of Mr. Wood, may give 
proper orders and directions for the execution and due 
ae of such parts of the said proposal as shall 

» judged most for the interest and accommodation of 
your subjects of Ireland . In the mean time, it not ap 
pearing to their locdships that Mr. Wood has done os 
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committed any act or deed that may tend to invalidate 
or make void his letters-patent, or to forfeit the privi- 
leges and advantages thereby granted to him by your 
majesty, it is but just and reasonable that your ma- 
jesty should immediately send orders to your commis- 
sioners of the revenue, and all other your officers in 
Ireland, to revoke all orders, directions, siguifications, 
or@intimations whatsoever, that may have been given 
by them or any of them, to hinder or obstruct the re- 
ceiving and uttering this copper money, and that the 
halfpence and farthings already coined by Mr. Wood, 
amounting to about 17,000/., and such further quan- 
tity as shall make up the said 17,0002. to 40,0001, 
‘‘ be suffered and permitted, without any let, suit, 
trouble, molestation, or denial of any of your majesty's 
officers or ministers whatsoever, to pass and be received 
as current money by such asshall be willing to receive 
the same.” At the same time, it may be advisable for 
your majesty to give the proper orders that Mr. Wood 
shall not coin, import into Ireland, utter, or dispose of 
any more copper halfpence or farthings than to the 
amount of 40,0002, according to his own proposal, 
without your majesty’s special liceuce or authority, to 
be had for that purpose; and if your majesty shall be 
pleased to order that Mr. Wood's proposal, delivered 
to the lords of the committee, shall be transmitted to 
your majesty’s chief governor, deputies, or other your 
ministers or officers in Ireland, it will give them a pro- 
per opportunity to consider whether, after the reduc- 
tion of 360 tons of copper, being im value 100,8002, to 
142 tons 17 cwt. 16 pounds, being in value 40,0002. 
ouly, anything cau be done for the further satisfac- 
tion of the people of Ireland. 


LETTER THE THIRD. 


Some observations on a paper called The Report of the Com- 
mittee of the most Honourable the Privy-Couneil in England, 
relating to Wood's halfpence. 


TC THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF THE KINGDOM OF 
IRELAND. 

August 25th, 1724. 
Havina already written two letters to the people of my 
own level and condition, and having now very pressing 
occasion for writing a third, [thought IE could not more 
properly address it than to your lordships and worships. 
The occasion is this :—A printed prper was sent to 
meton the 18th instant, entitled ‘“ A Report® of the 
Committee of the Lords of his Majesty's Most Honour- 
able Privy-Council in England, relating to Mr. Wood’s 
Haltpence and Farthings.” There is no mention made 
where the paper was printed, but I suppose it to have 
been in Dublin; and I have been told that the copy 
did not come over in the Gazette, but in the London 
Journal, or some other print of no authority or conse- 
quence, And, for anything that legally appears to the 
coutrary, it may be a contrivance to fright us; or a 
project of some printer who has a mind to make a 


* <« The Report, though drawn up with great precision and 
clearness, made no impression. It was answered by Swift in 
the Drapier’s Letters: his hardy assertions and false represent- 
ations were implicitly believed ; andthe popular outcry was so 
violent, that the lords-justices refused to issue the orders for 
the circulation of the coin. A general panic seized even the 
king’s best friends, who were apprehensive of popular commo- 
tions. People of all descriptious and parties flocked in crowds 
to the bankers to demand their money. and drew their notes 
with an express condition to be paid in gold or silver. The 
publishers of the most treasonable pamphlets escaped with im- 
punity, provided Wood and his patent were introduced into the 
work. The grand juries could scarcely be induced to find any 
bill against such delinquents; no witnesses in the prosecution 
were safe in their persons; and no juries were inclined, or if 
inclined could venture, to find them guilty. Not content with 
efusing to bring in a bill of indictment against the printer of 
the Drapier's Letters, the next grand jury of Dublin, in a pre- 
sentment drawn up by Swift, a ecbentedl all persons as enemies 
to the government who should endeavour, by fraud or other- 
wise, to impose Wood's halfpence on the people. "—Cuxe. p. 226. | 
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penny by publishing something upon a subject which 
now employs all our thoughts in this kingdom. Mr 
Wood, in publishing this paper, would insinuate to the 
world as if the committee had a greater concern for his 
credit and private emolument than for the horour of 
the privy-council and both houses of parliament here, 
and for the quiet and welfare of this whole kingdom , 
for it seems intended as a vindication of Mr. Wood, 
not without several severe reflections on the houses of 
lords and commons of Ireland. 

The whole is indeed written with the turn and air of 
a pamphlet; as if it were a dispute between William 
Wood on the one part, and the lords-justices, privy- 
council, and both houses of parliament, on the other ; 
the design of it being to clear William Wood, and to 
charge the other side with casting rash and groundless 
aspersions upon him. 

But if it be really what the title imports, Mr. Wood 
has treated the committee with great rudeness, by 
publishing an act of theirs in so unbecoming a manner, 
without their leave, and before it was communicated 
to the government and privy-council of Ireland, to 
whom the committee advised that it should be trans- 
mitted. But, with all deference be it spoken, I do 
not conceive that a report of a committee of the coun- 
cil in England is hitherto a law in either kingdom; 
and, until any point is determined to be a law, it re- 
mains disputable by every subject. 

This, may it please your lordships and worships, 
may seem a strange way of discoursing in an illiterate 
shopkeeper. I have endeavoured (although without 
the help of books) to improve that small portion of 
reason God has been pleased to give me; and when 
reason plainly appears before me, I cannot turn away 
my head from it. Thus, for instance, if any lawyer 
should tell me that such a point were law, from which 
many gross palpable absurdities must. follow, I) would 
not, I could not, believe him. If sir Edward Coke 
should positively assert (which he nowhere does, but 
the direct contrary) ‘that a limited prince could, 
by his prerogative, oblige his subjects to take half au 
ounce of lead, stamped with his image, for twenty 
shillings in gold,’ I should swear he was deceived, or 
a deceiver; because a power like that would leave 
the whole lives and fortunes of the people entirely at the 
mercy of the monarch; yet this in eflect is what Wood 
has advanced in some of his papers, and what suspicious 
people may possibly apprehend from some passages in 
that which is called the report. 

That paper mentions such persons to have been ex- 
amined, who were desirous and willing to be heard 
upon this subject. I am told they were four in all— 
Coleby, Brown, Mr. Finley the banker, aud one more, 
whose name | kuow not. The first of these was tried 
for robbing the treasury im Ireland; and though he 
was acquitted for want of legal proof, yet every person 
in the court believed him to be guilty. The second 
w.s tried for a rape, and stands recorded in the votes 
of the house of commons for endeavouring, by per- 
jury and subornation, to take away the life of John 
Bingham, esq. 

But, since I have gone so far as to meution particu- 
lar persons, it may be some satisfaction to know who 
is this Wood himself, that has the honour to have a 
whole kingdom at his mercy for almost two years to- 
gether. I find that he is in the patent entitled esquire, 
although he were understvod to be only a hardware- 
man, and so 1 have been bold to call him in my 
former letters: however, a ‘squeve he is, not only by 
virtue of his patent, but by having been a collector in 
Shropshire: where, pretending to have been robbed, 
and suing the county, he was cast, and, for the infamy 
of the fact, lost his employment. 

] have heard another story of this ‘squire Wood, 
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from a very honourable lady, that one Hamilton told 
her. Hamilton was sent for, six years ago, by sir 
Isaac Newton, to try the coinage of four men, who 
then solicited a patent for co‘ning halfpence for Ireland ; 
their names were Wood, Costor, Eliston, and Parker. 
Parker made the fairest offer, and Wood the worst; 
for his coin were three halfpence ina pound weight 
less value than the other, By which it is plain with 
what intentions he solicited his patent; but not so 
plain how he obtained it. 

It is alleged in the said paper, called the Report, 
“that, upon repeated orders from a secretary of state 
for sending over such papers and witnesses as should 
be thought proper to del the objections made 
against the patent by both houses of parliament, the 
lord-lieutenant represented the great difficulty he 
found himself in, to comply with these orders; that 
none of the principal members of both houses, who 
were in the king's service or council, would take upon 
them to advise how any material, person, or papers, 
might be sent over on this occasion,” &c. And this 
is often repeated, and represented as a proceeding 
that seems very extraordinary ; and that, in a matter 
which had raised so great a clamour in Ireland, no 
one person could be prevailed upon to come over from 
Ireland in support of the united sense of both houses 
of parliament in Ireland; especially, that the chief 
difficulty should arise from a general apprehension of 
a miscarriage, in an inquiry before his majesty, or in 
a proceeding by due course of law, in a case where 
both houses of parliament had declared themselves so 
fully convinced and satisfied upon evidence and ex- 
aminations taken in the most solemn manner. 

How shall I, a poor ignorant shopkeeper, utterly 
unskilled in law, be able to answer so weighty an ob- 
jection? I will try what can be done by plain reason, 
unassisted by art, cunning, or eloquence. 

Iu my humble opinion, the committee of council 
has already prejudged the whole case, by calling the 
united sense of both houses of parliament in Ireland 
‘a universal clamour.” Here the addresses of the 
lords and) = commons of Ireland, against a ruinous 
destructive project of an obscure single undertaker, is 
valled “a clamour.” I desire to know how such a 
style would be resented in England from a committee 
of council there to a parliament; and how many im- 
peachments would follow upon it? But supposing the 
appellation to be proper, I never heard of a wise mi- 
nister who despised the universal clamour of a people ; 
and if that clam ur can be quieted by disappointing 
the fraudulent practice of a single person, the pur- 
chase is not exorbitant. 

But, in answer to this, objection: First, it is mani- 
fest that if this coinage had been in Ireland, with 
such limitations as have been formerly specified in 
other patents, and granted to persons of this kingdom, 
or even of England, able to give sufficient security, 
few or no iuconveniences could have happened. As 
to Mr. Kuox’s patent, mentioned in the report, security 
was given into the exchequer, that the patentee should 
upon all demands be obliged to receive his halfpence 
back, and pay gold or silver in exchange for them. 
Aud Mr. Moor (to whom I suppose that patent was 
made over) was, in 1694, forced to leave off coining 
before the end of that year, by the great crowds of 
pene continually offering to return his coinage upon 
lim. In 1698 he coined again, aud was forced to 
give over fur the same reason. This entirely alters 
the case, for there is no such condition in Wood's 
patent; which condition was worth a hundred times 
all other Jimitations whatsoever. 

Put the case, that the two houses of lords aud com- 
mons of England, and the privy-council there, should 
sdurevs his majesty tv recall a patent from whence 
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| they apprehend the most ruinous consequences to the 

| whole kingdom ; and, to make it stronger if possible, 
that the whole nation, almost toa man, should thereupon 
discover “the most dismal apprehensions,” as Mr, 
Wood styles them; would his majesty debate half an 
hour what he had to do? Would any minister dare te 
advise him against recalling such a patent? Or would 
the matter be referred to the privy-council, or to West- 
minster-hall; the two houses of parliament plaintiffs, 
and William Wood defendant? And is there even 
the smallest difference between the two cases ? 

Were not the people of Ireland born as free as those 
of England? How have they forfeited their freedom 4 
Is not their parliament as fair a representative of the 
people as that of England? And has not their privy- 
council as great or a greater share in the administra- 
tion of public affairs? Are not they subjects of the 
same king? Does not the same sun shine upon them ? 
And have they not. the same God for their protector ? 
Am [a freeman in England, and do I become a slave 
in six hours by crossing the Chanuel? No wonder, 
then, ifthe boldest persons were cautious to imterpose in 
a matter already determined by the whole voice of the 
nation, or to presume to represent the representatives of 
the kingdom, and were justly apprehensive of meeting 
such atreatment as they would deserve at the next ses- 
sion. It would seem very extraordinary if any inferior 
court in England should take a great matter out of the 
hands of the high court of parliament during a proroga- 
tion, and decide it against the opinion of both houses. 

It happens, however, that although no persons were 
so bold as to go over as evidences to prove the truth of 
the objections made against this patent by the high court 
of parliament here, yet these objections stand good, 
notwithstanding the answers made by Mr. Wood and 
his counsel. 

The Report says, “that upon an assay made of the 
fineness, weight, and value of this copper, it exceeded 
in every article.’ This is possible enough in the pieces 
upon which the assay was made; but. Wood must have 
failed very much in point of dexterity if he had not 
taken care to provide a sufficient quanity of such half- 
pence as would bear the trial ; which he was able to do, 
although they were taken out of several parcels; since 
it is now plain that the bias of favour has been wholly 
on his side. 

But what need is there of disputing, when we have a 

ositive demonstration of Wood's fraudulent practices 
in this point? Ihave seen a large quantity of these 
halfpence weighed by a very skilful person, which 
were of four different kinds, three of them considerably 
under weight. I have now before me an exact compu- 
tation of the difference of weight between these four 
sorts; by which it appears that the fourth sort, or the 
lightest, differs from the first to a degree, that, in the 
coinage of three hundred and sixty tons of copper, the 
patentee will be a gainer, only by that difference, of 
24,4914/.5 and, in the whole, the public will be a loser 
of 82,1682, 168., even supposing the metal in point of 
goodness to answer Wood's contract, and the assay that 
has been made, which it infallibly does not. For this 
point has likewise been inquired into by very expe- 
rienced meu; who, upon several trials on many of these 
halfpence, have found them to be at least one-fourth 
part below the real value, not including the raps or 
counterfeits that he or his accomplices have already 
made of his own coin, and scattered about. Now, the 
coinage of 360 tons of copper, coined by the weight of 
tle fourth or lightest sort of his halfpence, will amount 
to 122,488/. 16s.; and if we subtract a fourth part of the 
real value by the base mixture in the metal, we must 
add to the public loss one-fourth part to be subtracted 
from the intrinsic value of the copper: which in 360 
tons amount to 10,080/.; and this, added to the former 
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gum of 82,1682. 16s., will make in all 92,248/. loss to 
the public; besides theraps or counterfeits that he may 
at any time hereafter think fit to com. Nor do I know 
whether he reckons the dross exclusive or inclusive 
with his 360 tons of copper, which, however, will make 
a very considerable difference in the acconnt. 

ou will here please to observe that the profit al- 
lowed to Wood by the patent is twelvepence out of 
every pound of copper valued at one shilling and six- 
pence; whereas fivepence only is allowed for coinage 
of a pound weight for the English halfpence; and this 
difference is almost twenty-five per cent., which is 
double to the highest exchange of money, even under 
all the additional pressures and obstructions to trade that 
this unhappy kingdom lies at present. This one cir- 
cumstance, in the coinage of 360 tons of copper, makes 
a difference of 27,720/., between English and Irish half- 
pence, even allowing those of Wood to be all of the 
heaviest sort. 

It is likewise to be considered, that of every halfpenny 
in a pound weight exceeding the number directed by 
the patent, Wood will be a gainer, in the coiage of 
360 tons of copper, of 16802. profit more than the patent 
allows him; out of which he may afford to make his 
comptrollers easy upon that article. 

As to what is alleged, that these halfpence far exceed 
the like coinage for Ireland in the reigns of his majes- 
ty's predecessors, there cainot well be a more excep- 
tionable way of arguing, although the fact were true; 
which, however, is altogether mistaken; not by any 
fanlt in the committee, but by the fraud and imposition 
of Wood, who certainly produced the worst patterns he 
could find ; such as were coined in small numbers by 
permissions to private men, as butchers’ halfpence, 
black dogs, and others the like; or perhaps the small 
St. Patrick’s coin, which passes now for a farthing, or 
at best some of the smallest raps of the latest kind. 
For I have now by me halfpence coined in the year 
1680, by virtue of the patent granted to my lord 
Dartmouth, which was renewed to Knox, and they are 
heavier by a ninth part than those of Wood, and of 
much better metal; and the great St. Patrick's half- 
pence are yet larger than either. 

But what is all this to the present debate? If, under 
the various exigencies of former times, by wars, rebel- 
lious, aud insurrections, the kings of England were 
sometimes forced to pay their armies here with mixed 
or base money, God forbid that the necessities of 
turbulent times should be a precedeut for times of 
peace, and order, and settlement. 

In the patent above mentioned, granted to lord 
Dartmouth in the reign of king Charles 1]., and renewed 
to Knox, the securities given into the exchequer, 
obliging the patentee to receive his money back upon 
every demand, were an effectual remedy against all in- 
conveniences: and the copper was coined in our king- 
dom ; so that we were in no danger to purchase it with 
the Joss of all our silver and gold carried over to an- 
other, nor to be at the trouble of going to England for 
the redressing of any abuse. 

That the kings of England have exercised their pre- 
rogative of coining copper for Ireland and for England 
is not the present question: but, tospeak in the style of 
the report, it would seem a little extraordinary, sup- 
posing a king should think fit to exercise his preroga- 
tive by coining copper in Ireland, to be current in Kng- 
land, without referring it to his officers in that king- 
dom, to be informed whether the grant were reasonable, 
and whether the people desired it or not, and without 
regard to the addresses of his parliament against it. 
God forbid that. so mean aman as I should meddle 
with the king's prerogative; but I have heard very wise 
men say “ thatthe xing’s prerogative 1s bounded and 
limited by the good and welfare of his people.” I 
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desire to know whether it be not understood and 
avowed that the good of Ireland was intended by this 
patent? But Ireland is not consulted at all in the 
matter; and as soon as Ireland is informed of it, they 
declare against it: the two houses of parliament and 
the privy-council address his majesty upon the mis- 
chiefs apprehended by such a patent; the privy-council 
in England take the matter out of the parliament's cog- 
nisance; the good of the kingdom is dropped ; and it 
is now determined, that Mr. Wood shall have the 
power of ruining a whole nation for his private advan- 
tage. 

I never can suppose that such patents as these were 
originally granted with a view of being a job for the 
interest of a particular person, to the damage of the 
public. Whatever profit must arise to the patentee 
was surely meant, at best, but as a secondary motive ; 
and since somebody must be a gainer, the choice of the 
person was made either by favour or something else, 
or by the pretence of merit and honesty. This argu- 
ment returns so often and strongly ito my head, that 
I cannot forbear frequently repeating it. Surely his 
majesty, when he cousented to the passing of this patent, 
conceived he was doing an act of grace to his most 
loyal subjects of Ireland, without any regard to Mr. 
Wood further than as an instrument; but the people 
of Ireland think this patent (intended, no doubt, for 
their good) to be a most intolerable grievance; and 
therefore Mr. Wood can never succeed without an 
vpen avowal that his profit is preferred, not only 
before the interest, but the very safety and being 
of a great kingdom, and a kingdom distinguished for 
its loyalty perhaps above all others upon earth; not 
turned from its duty by the jurisdiction of the house of 
lords abolished at a stroke, by the hardships of the act 
of navigation newly enforced, by all possible obstruce 
tions in trade, and by a hundred other instances, 
enough to fill thig paper; nor was there ever among us 
the least attempt toward an insurrection in favour of 
the pretender. Therefore, whatever justice a free people 
can claim, we have at least an equal title tu it with our 
brethren in England; and whatever grace a good 
prince can bestow on the most loyal subjects, we have 
reason to expect it. Neither has this kingdom any 
way deserved to be sacrificed to one single, rapacious, 
obscure, ignominious projector. 

Among other clauses mentioned im this patent, to 
show how advantageous it is to Ireland, there .s one 
which seems to be of a singular nature: “ That the 
patentee shall be obliged, during his term, to pay 8004. 
a-year to the crown and 2002. a-year to the comptraller.” 
I] have heard, indeed, that the king's council do always 
consider, in the passing of a patent, whether it will be 
of advantage to the crown; but I have likewise heard 
that it is at the same time considered whether passing 
of if may be injurious to any other persons or bodies 
politic. However, altbough the attorney and solicitor 
be servants to the king, and therefore bound to consult 
his majesty’s interest, yet 1 am under some doubt 
whether S00/. a-year to the crown would be equivalent 
to the ruin of a kingdom. It would be far better for 
us to have paid 8000/. a-year into his majesty’s coffers, 
in the midst of all our taxes (which, in proportion, are 
greater in this kingdom than ever they were in England, 
even during the war), than purchase such an addition to 
the revenue at the price of our utter undoing. 

But here it is plain that 14,0002. are to be paid by 
Wood, only as a small circumstantial charge for the 
purchase of his patent. What were his other visible 
costs I knew not, and what were his latent is variously 
conjectured; but he must be surely a man of some 
wonderful merit. Has he saved any other kingdom 
at his own expense, to give him a title of reimbursing 
himself by the destruction of ours? Has he discovered 
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the longitude or the universal medicine? No; but he 
has found the philosopher's stone after a new manner, 
by debasing copper, and resolving to force it upon us 
Ser gold. 

When the two houses represented to his majesty that 
this pateut to Wood was obtained in a clandestine 
manner, surely the committee could not think the 
parliament would insinuate that it had not passed in 
the common forms, and run through every office where 
fees and perquisites were due. They knew very well, 
tha persons in places were no enemies to grants; and 
that the officers of the crown could not be kept in the 
dark. But the late lord-lieutenant [duke of Grafton] 
of Ireland affirmed it was a secret to him; and who 
will doubt his veracity, especially when he swore to a 
person of guality, from whom I had it, “ that Ireland 
should never be troubled with these halfpence?” It 
was a secret to the people of Ireland, who were to be 
the only sufferers; and those who best knew the state 
of the kingdom, and were most able to advise in such 
av affair, were wholly strangers to it. 

It is allowed by the report that this patent was 
passed without the knowledge of the chief governor or 
officers of Ireland; and it is there elaborately shown 
that former patents have passed in the sime manner, 
and are good in law. I shall not dispute legality of 
patents, but am ready to suppose it in his majesty’s 
power to grant a patent for stamping round bits of 
copper to every subject he has. Therefore, to lay aside 
the point of law, I would only put the question, Whe- 
ther, in reason and justice, it would not have been 
ee in an affair upon which the welfare of this 
cingdom depends, that the said kingdom should have 
received timely notice; and the matter not be carried 
on between the patentee and the officers of the crown, 
who were to be the only gainers by it ? 

The parliament, who, in matters of this nature, are 
the most able and faithful counse}lors, did represent 
this grant to be destructive of trade and dangerous to 
the properties of the people; to which the only answer 
is, that the kinghas a prerogative to make such agraut. 

It is asserfed ‘that, in the patent to Knox, his half- 
ence are made and declared the current coin of the 
cingdom ; whereas, in this to Wood, there is only a 
power given to issue them to such as will receive them.” 
The authors of the report, I think, do not affirm that 
the king can, by law, declare anything to be current 
money by his Jetters-patent. I dare say they will not 
affirm it; and if Knox’s patent contained in it power 
contrary to law, why is it mentioned as a precedent in 
his majesty s just and merciful reign? But, although 
that clause be not in Wood's patent, yet possibly there 
are others the legality whereof may be equally 
doubted; and particularly that whereby a power is 
given to William Wood to break into houses in search 
of any coin made in imitation of his. This may per- 
haps be affirmed to be illegal and dangerous to the 
liberty of the subject; yet this is a precedent taken 
from Knox's patent, where the same power is granted, 
and is a strong instance what uses may be sometimes 
made of precedents. - 

But aldiough, before the passing of this patent, it 
was not thought necessary to consult any persons of this 
kingdom, or make the least inquiry, whether copper 
money were wanting among us; yet now at length. 
when the matter is over, when the patent has long 
at when Wood has already coined 17,000/., and 

as his tools aud implements prepared to coin six 
times as much more, the committee has been pleased to 
make this affair the subject of inquiry; Wood is per- 
mitted to produce his evidences, which consist, as I 
have already observed, of four in number, whereof 
Coleby, Brown, and Mr. Finley the banker, are three. 
And these were to prove that copper money was ex- 
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tremely wanted in Ireland. The first had been out of 
the kingdom almost twenty years, from the time that 
Le was tried for robbing the treasury ; and therefore his 
knowledge and eredibility are equal. The second ma 

be allowed a more knowing witness, because I think 
it is not abovea year since the house of commons 
ordered the attorney-general to prosecute him for €n- 
deavouring to take away the life of John Bingham, esq., 
member of parliament, by perjury and subornatiou. 
He asserted that he was forced to tally with his 
labourers for want of small money, which has often 
been practised in England by sir Ambrose Crawley,® 
and others; but those who knew him better give a 
different reason, if there be any truth at all in the 
fact, that he was forced to tally with his labourers, not 
for want of halfpence, but of more substantial money : 
which is highly possible, because the race of suborners, 
forgers, perjurers, and ravishers, are usually people of 
no fortune, or of those who have ran it out by their 
vices and profuseness. Mr. Finley, the third witness, 
honestly confessed that he was ignorant whether Ireland 
wanted copper or not; but his only intention was to 
buy a certain quantity from Wood at a large discount, 
and sell them as well as he could; by which he hoped 
to get two or three thousand pounds for himself. 

But suppose there were not one single halfpenny of 
copper coin in this whole kingdom (which Mr. Wood 
seems to intend, unless we will come to his terms, as 
appears by employing his emissaries to buy up our old 
ones at a penny in the shilling more than they pass for), 
it could not be any real evil to us, although it might 
be some inconvenience. We have many sorts of small 
silver coins, to which they are strangers in England ; 
such as the French threepences, fourpence-halfpennies, 
and eightpence-farthings, the Scotch fivepences and ten- 
pences, beside their twenty-pences and three-and-four- 
pences, by which we are able to make change to a 
halfpenny of almost any piece of gold and silver; and 
if we ere driven to the expedient of a sealed card, with 
the little gold and silver still remaining, it will, I 
suppose, be somewhat better than to have nothing left 
but Wood's adulterated copper, which he is neither 
obliged by his patent, nor HITHERTO able by his estate, 
to make good, 

The Report further tells us, “ It must be admitted, 
that Jetters-patent, under the great seal of Great Britain 
for coining copper money for Ireland, are legal and 
obligatory, a just and reasonable exercise of his ma- 
jestys royal prerogative, and in no manner derogatory 
or invasive of any liberty or privilege of his subjects of 
Treland.” First, we desire to know why his majesty’s 
prerogative might not have been as well asserted by 
passing this patent in Ireland, and subjecting the 
several conditions of the contract to the inspection of 
those who are only concerned, as was formerly done in 
the only precedents for patents granted for coining in 
this kingdom, since the mixed money in queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, during the difficulties of a rebellion; 
whereas now, upon the greatest imposition that can 
possibly be practised, we must go to England with our 
complaints, where it has been for some time the fashion 
to think, and to affirm, that we cannot be too hardly 
used. Again, the report says “ that such patents are 
obligatory.” After a thinking, I am not able to 
find out what can possibly be meant here by this word 
obligatory. The patent of Wood neither obliges him 
to utter his coin, nor us to take it; or, if it did the 
lattet, it would be so far void, because no patent can 
oblige the subject against law; unless an illegal paten* 
passed in one Unedom can bind another and not itself. 

Lastly, it is added, “ That such patents are in ny 
manner derogatory, or invasive of any liberty or privi- 
lege of the king's su jects of Ireland.” , If this propo- 

® Who was proprietor of an extensive iron-manufactory. 
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tition be true, as it is here laid down, without any / 


Hinitation either expressed or implied, it must follow, 
that a king of Eugland may at any time coin copper 
rooney for Ireland, and oblige his subjects here to take 
a piece of copper under the value of half a farthing for 
half-a-crown, as was practised by the late king James; 
aryl even without that arbitrary prince's excuse, from 
the necessity and exigencies of his affairs. If th® be 
in no mauner derogatory nor invasive of any liberties 
of privileges of the subjects of Ireland, it ought to have 
been expressed what our liberties and privileges are, 
and whether we have any at all; for, in specifying the 
word Jreland, instead of saying “ his majesty’s sub- 
jects,” it would seem to insinuate that we are not 
apon the same foot with our fellow-subjects in Magland; 
which, however the practice may have been, I hope 
will never be directly asserted ; for I do not understand 
that Poyning’s act deprived us of our liberty, but only 
changed the manner of passing laws here (which, how- 
ever, was a power most indirectly obtained), by leaving 
the negative to the two houses of parliament. But, 
waving all controversies relating to the legislature, no 
person I believe was ever yet so bold as to affirm that 
the people of Ireland have not the same title to the 
benefits of the common law with the rest of his majesty’s 
subjects; and therefore, whatever liberties or privileges 
the people of England enjoy by common Jaw, we of 
Ireland have the same; so that, inmy humble opinion, 
the word Jredand, standing in that proposition, was, in 
the mildest interpretation, a lapse of the pen. 

The Report further asserts, “ that the precedeuts are 
niuiny wherein cases of great importance to Ireland, 
and which immediately affected the interests of that 
kingdom, such as warrants, orders, and directions by 
the authority of the king and his predecessors, have 
been issued under the royal sign manual, without any 
previous reference or advice of his majesty’s officers of 
Ireland, which have always had their due force, and 
nave been punctually complied with and obeyed.’ It 
may be so, and I am heartily sorry for it; because it 
may prove an eternal source of discontent. However, 
among all these precedents, there is not one of a patent 
for coming money for Ireland. 

There is nothing has perplexed me more than this 
doctrine of precedents. If a job is to be done, and 
upon searching records you find it has been doue 
before, there will not want a lawyer to justify the 
legality of it by producing his precedents, without ever 
considering the motives and circumstances that first 
intioduced them; the necessity or turbulence or in- 
iguity of times; the corruptions of ministers, or the 
arbitrary disposition of the prince then reigning. And 
I have been told by persons eminent in the law, “ that 
the worst actions which human nature is capable of 
may be justified by the same doctrine.” How the first 
precedents began of determining cases of the highest 
importance to Ireland, and immediately affecting its 
interests, without any previous reference or advice to 
the king's officers here, may soon be accounted for. 
Before this kingdom was entirely reduced by the sub- 
mission of Tyrone in the last year of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, there was a period of four hundred years which 
was a various scene of war and peace between the 
English pale and the Irish natives; and the govern- 
nent of that part of this island which lay in the English 
hands was, in many things, under the immediate ad- 
ministration of the king; silver and copper were often 
coined here among us; and once at last, upon great 
necessity, a mixed or base metal was sent from Eng- 
-and. The reign of king James I. was employed in 
settling the kingdom after Tyrone’s rebellion; and 
this nation flourished extremely till the time of the 
massacre, 1641. In that difficult juncture of affairs the 
nobility and gentry cuined their own plate here in Dublin. 
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By all that I can discover, the copper cc of Ireland, 
for three hundred years past, consisted of s.nall pence 
and halfpence; which particular men had licence to coin, 
and were current only within certain towns and dis- 
tricts, according to the personal credit of the owner, 
who uttered them, and was bound to receive them 
again, whereof I have seen many sorts; neither have I 
heard of any patent granted for coining net for Tre- 
land till the reign of king Charles I., which was in 
the year 1680, to George Legge, lord Dartmouth; and 
renewed by king James JI., in the first year of his reign 
(1685), to John Knox. Both patents were passed in 
Ireland; and in both, ‘he patentees were bound to 
receive their coin again from any that would offer them 
twenty shillings of it, for which they were obliged to 
pay gold or silver. 

The patents, both of lord Dartmouth and Knox, were 
referred to the attorney-general here, and a report made 
accordingly ; and both, as I have already said, were 
passed in this kingdom. Knox had only a patent for 
the remainder of the term granted to lord Dartmouth ; 
the patent expired in 1701, and upon a petition by 
Roger Moor to have it renewed, the matter was referred 
hither; and upon the report of the attorney and soli- 
citor, that it was not fur his majesty’s service, or interest 
of the nation, to have it renewed, it was rejected by 
king William. It should therefore seem very extra- 
ordinary that a patent for coining copper halfpence, 
intended and professed for the good of the kingdom, 
shonld be passed without ounce consulting that king- 
dom for the good of which it is declared to be in- 
tended; and this, upon the application of a poor, 
private, obscure mechanic; and a patent of such a 
nature, that as soon as ever the kingdom is informed 
of its being pass. d, they cry out unanimously against 
it, as ruinous and destructive. The representatives of 
the nation in parliament, and the privy-council, address 
the king to have it recalled; yet the patentee, such a 
one as I have described, shall prevail to have this patent 
approved ; and his private interest shall weigh down 
the application of a whole kingdom. St. Paul says, 
“* All things are lawful, but all things are not expe: 
dient.” We are answered “that this patent is lawful :” 
but, 1s it expedient? We read that the high-priest 
said “it was expedient that one man should die for the 
people ;” and this was a most wicked proposition: but 
that a whole nation should die for one man was never 
heard of before. 

But, because much weight is laid on the precedents 
of other patents for coining copper for Ireland, I will 
set this matter iu as clear a light as I can. Whoever 
has read the Report will be apt to think that a dozen 
precedents at least could be produced of copper comed 
for Ireland by virtue of patents passed in Eugland, 
and that the coinage was there too; whereas I am 
confident there cannot be one precedent shown of a 
patent passed in England for coining copper for Irelaud 
for above one hundred years past; and if there were 
any before, it must be in times of confusion. The 
only patents I could ever hear of are those already 
mentioned to lord Dartmouth and Knox; the former 
in 1680, and the latter in 1685. Now let us compare 
these patents with that granted to Wood. First, the 
pitent to Knox, which was under the same cunditions 
as that granted to lord Dartmouth, was passed in 
Ireland; the government, and the attorney and so- 
licitor-general, making report that it would be useful 
to this kingdom. 

The patent was passed with the advice of the king's 
council here; the patentee was obliged to receive his 
coin from those who thought themselves surcharged, 
and to give gold and silver for it Lastly, the y atentce 
was to pay only 16/. 13s. dd. per annum to the crewr. 

Then, as to the execution of that patent. Furst, | 
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Gud the hulfpence were milled, which, as it is of great 
use to prevent counterfeits (and therefore industriously 
avoldenl by Wood), so it was an addition to the charge 
of coinage. Aud as for the weight and gooduess of 
the metal, I have several halfpence now by me, many 
of which weigh a ninth part more than those coined by 
Wood, and bear the fire and hammer a great deal 
letter, and, which is no trifle, the impression is fairer 
and deeper. I grant indeed that many of the latter 
coinage yield in weight to some of Wood's, by a fraud 
natural to such patentees; but not so immediately 
after the grant, and before the coin grew current; for 
this circumstance Mr. Wood must serve for a pre- 
cedent in future times. 

Let us now examine this new patent granted to 
William Wood. It passed upon very false suggestions 
of his own, and of a few confederates ; it passed in 
England, without the least reference hither; it passed 
unknown to the very lord-lieutenant, then in England. 
Wood is empowered to coin 108,000/, and all the 
officers in the kingdom (civil and military) are com- 
manded in the Report to countenance and assist him. 
Knox had only power to utter what we would take, 
aud was obliged to receive his coin hack again at our 
demand, and to enter into security for so doing. 
Wood's halfpence are not milled, and therefore more 
easily counterfeited by himself, as well as by others. 
Wood pays 10002. per annum for 14 years; Knox paid 
only 162. 138. 4d. per annum for 21 years. 

It was the Report that set me the example of making 
a comparison between those two patents, wherein the 
committee was grossly misled by the false represeuta- 
tion of William Wood ; as it was by another assertion 
“that 700 tons of copper were coined during the 21 
years of lord Dartmouth’s and Knox's patents.” 
Such a quantity of copper, at the rate of 2s. 8d. per 
pound, would amount to about 190,000 pounds ; 
which was very near as much as the current cash of 
the kingdom in those days; yet during that period 
Treland was never known to have too much copper 
coin; and for several years there was uo coining at 
all: besides, I am assured that, upon inquiring ito 
the custom-house books, all the copper imported into 
this kingdom from 1683 to 1692, which includes eight 
years of the 21 (besides one year allowed for the 
troubles), did not exceed 47 tons, Aud we cannot 
wet a even that small quautity to have been wholly 
applied to coinage: so that I believe there was never 
any comparison more unluckily made, or so destructive 
of the design for which it was produced. 

The Psalmist reckons it an effect of God's anger 
when “he selleth his people fur nought, and taketh no 
money for them.” That we have greatly offended 
God by the wickedness of our lives is not to be dis- 
puted; but our king we have not offended in word or 
deed: aud although he be God's vicegerent on earth, 
he will not punish us for any offences, except those 
we shall commit against his legal authority, his 
sacred person (which God preserve!), or the laws of 
the land. 

The Report is very profuse in arguments, “ that 
Jreland is in great want of copper money.’ Who 
were the witnesses to prove it has been shown already ; 
but, in the name of God, who are to be judges? Does 
not the nation best know its own wants? Both houses 
of parliament, the privy-council, and the whole body 
of the people, declare the contrary. Or, Jet the wants 
be what they will, we desire they may not be supplied 
by Mr. Wood : we know our own wants but too well: 
they are many, and grievous to be borne, but quite of 
anvther kind. Let England be satisfied : as things go, 
they will ina short time have all our gold and silver, 
and may keep their adulterate copper at home; fur we are 
determined not to purchase it with our manufactures, 
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which Wood has graciously offered to accept. Our 
wants are not so bad by a hundredth part as the 
method hé has taken to supply them. He has already 
tried his faculty in New England ; and I hope he will 
neet at least with an equal reception here: what that 
was, I leave to public intelligence. J am supposing 
a wild case; that if there should be any persgns 
alr@hdy receiving a monstrous pension out of this king- 
dom, who were instrumental in procuring this patent,* 
they have not either well consulted their own interests, 
or Wood must put more dross into his copper, and 
still diminish its weight. 

Upon Wood's complaint, “that the officers of the 
king's revenue here had already given orders to all the 
inferior officers not to receive any of his coin,” the 
Report says “that this cannot but be looked upon as 
a very extraordinary proceeding, and contrary to the 
powers given in the patent.” The committee say, 
‘“‘they cannot advise his majesty to give directions to 
the officers of the revenue here not to receive or utter 
any of the said coin, as has been desired in the ad- 
dresses of both houses: but, on the contrary, they 
think it both just and reasonable that the king should 
immediately give orders to the commissioners of the 
revenue, &c., to revoke all orders, &c., that may have 
been given by them, to hinder or obstruct the receiving 
of the said coin.” And accordingly, we are told, 
such orders are arrived. Now this was a cast of 
Wood's politics ; for this information was wholly false 
and groundless, which he knew very well: and that 
the commissioners of the revenue here were all, ex- 
cept one, sent us from England, and love their employ- 
ments too well to have taken such a step: but Wood 
was wise enough to consider that such orders of revoca- 
tion would be an open declaration of the crown in his 
favour, would put the government here under a diffi- 
culty, would make a noise, and possibly create some 
terror in the poor people of Ireland. And one great 
point he has gained, that, although any orders of revoca- 
tion will be ueedless, yet a new order is to be seut 
(and perhaps is already here) to the commissioners of 
the revenue, and all the king’s officers im Ireland, that 
Wood's halfpeuce be suffered and permitted, without 
any let, suit, trouble, molestation, or denial, of any of 
the king's officers or ministers whatsvever, to pass aud 
be received as current mouey by such as shall be will- 
ing to receive them. In this order there is no excep- 
tion; and therefore, as far as I can judge, it includes 
all officers, both civil and military, from the lord high 
chancellor to a justice of peace, and from the general 
to an ensign; so that Wood's project is not likely to 
fail for want of managers enough. For my own part, 
as things stand, [ have but little regret to find myself 
out of the number; and therefore! shall continue in 
all humility to exhort and warn my fellow-subjects 
never to receive or utter this coin, which will reduce 
the kingdom to beggary by much quicker and larger 
steps than have hitherto been taken. 

But it is needless to argue any longer. The matter 
is come to an issue. His majesty, pursuant to the law, 
has left the field open between Wood and the kingdom 
of Ireland. Wood has liberty to offer his coin; and we 
have law, reason, liberty, and necessity to refuse it. A 
knavish jockey may ride an old foundered jade about 
the market, but none are obliged to buy it. I hope the 
words “voluntary” and “willing to receive it” will 
be understood and applied in their true natural 
raganing, as commonly understood by protestants. 
For if a fierce captain comes to my shop to buy six 
yards of scarlet cloth, followed by a porter laden with 
a sack of Wood's coin upon his shoulders; if we are 
agreed about the price, and my scarlet lies ready cu 


*® Alluding to the duchess of Kendal, who was to share & 
Wood's gains, 
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pon the compter; if he then gives me the word of 
commaud to receive my money in Wood's coin, and 
calls me “a disaffected, Jacobite dog,” for refusing it 
(although I am as loyal a subject as himself, and with- 
ut hire), and thereupon seizes my cloth, leaving me 
he price in this odious copper, and bids me take my 
iremedy ; in this case I shall hardly be brought to 
thii& that Iam left to my own will. I shall there- 
fore on such occasions first order the porter aforesaid 
‘to go off with his pack, and then see the money in 
silver and gold in my possession, before I cut or mea- 
Fsure my cloth. But if a common soldier drinks his 
pot first, and then offers payment in Wood's halfpence, 
the landlady may be under some difficulty; for if 
she complains to his captain or ensign, they are like- 
‘wise officers iucluded in this general order for encoura- 
ging these halfpence to pass as current money. If she 
;goes to a justice of peace, he is also an officer to whom 
‘this general order is directed. I do therefore advise 
cher to follow my practice, which I have already be- 
gun, and be paid for her goods before she parts with 
ithem. However, I should have been content, for some 
F reasons, that the military geutlemen had been excepted 
eby name; because T have heard it said, that their dis- 
‘ cipline is best confined within their own district. 
{ His majesty, im the conclusion of his answer to the 
address of the house of lords against Wood's coin, is 
, pleased to say, “that he will do everything in his 
' power to the satisfaction of his people.” It should 
seem, therefore, that the recalling of the patent is not 
to be understood as a thing in his power. But how- 
- ever, since the law does not oblige us to receive this 
coin, and consequently the patent leaves it to our vo- 
luniary choice, there is nothing remaining to preserve 
us from ruin but that the whole kingdom should con- 
tinue in a firm, determinate resolution never to receive 
or utter this fatal coi. After which let the officers 
to whom these orders are directed (I would willingly 
except the military), come with their exhortations, 
their arguments, and their eloquence, to persuade us 
' to find our interest in our undoing. Let Wood and his 
accomplices travel about the country with cart-loads 
of their ware, and see who will take it off their hands : 
there will be no fear of his being robbed, for a high- 
waymar would scorn. to touch it. 

I am only in pain how the commissioners of the re- 
venue will proceed in this juncture; because I am 
told they are obliged by an act. of parliament to take 
nothing but gold and silver in payment for his ma- 
jesty’s customs; and ] think they cannot justly offer 
this coinage of Mr. Wood to others unless they will be 
content to receive it themselves. 

The sum of the whole is this. The Committee ad- 
vises the king to ser immediate orders to all his officers 
here, that Wood's coin be suffered and permitted, with- 
out any let, suit, trouble, &c., to pass and be received 
as current money by such as shall be willing to receive 
the same. It is probable that the first willing receivers 
may be those who must receive it whether they will or 
not, at least under the penalty of losing an office. But 
the landed undepending men, the merchants, the shop- 
keepers, and bulk of the people, I hope and am almost 
confident will never receive it. What must the con- 
sequence be? The owners will sell it for as much as 
they can get. Wood's halfpence will come to be of- 
fered for six a penny (yet then he will be a sufficient 
gainer), and the necessary receivers will Le losers of 

two-thirds in their salaries or pay. 

This puts me in mind of a passage I was told many 
years ago in England. At a quarter-session in Leices- 
ter, the justices had wisely decreed to take off a half- 
penny in a quart from the price of ale. One of them 
who came in after the thing was determined, being in- 
furmed of what had passed, said thus: “ Gentlemen, 
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you have made an order that ale should be sold ix our 
country for three nalfpence a quart: I desire you will 
now make another, to appoimt who must ‘drink it, for 
by G—, I will not.” 

I must beg leave to caution your lordships and wor- 
ships in one particular. Wood has graciously pro- 
mised to load us at present only with 40,0002. of his coin 
till the exigencies of the kingdom require the rest. I 
entreat you will never suffer Mr. Wood to be a judge 
of your exigencies. While there is one piece of silver 
or gold left in the kingdom, he will call itan exigency. 
He will double his present guvantum by stealth as soon 
as he can; he will pour his own raps and counterfeits 
upon us; France and Hotland will do the same; nor 
will our own coiners at home be behind them: to con- 
firm which, I have now in my eee a rap or counter- 
feit halfpenny, in imitation of his, but so 1] performed 
that in my conscience I believe it is not of his coin- 
ing. 

I must now desire your lordships and worships, that 
you will give great allowance for this long undigested 
paper. I find myself to have gone into several repe- 
titions, which were the eflects of haste. while new 
thoughts fell in to add something to what I had said 
before. 1 think I may affirm that I have fully an- 
swered every paragraph in the report; which, although 
it be not unartfully drawn, and is perfectly in the 
spirit of a pleader who can find the most plausible 
topics in behalf of his client, yet there was no great skill 
required to detect the many mistakes contained in it; 
which however are by no means to be charged upon 
the right honourable committee, but upon the most 
false, impudent, and fraudulent representations of Wood 
and his accomplices. I desire one particular may dwell 
upou your minds, although I have mentioned it more 
than once; that after all the weight laid upon pre- 
cedents, there is not one produced in the whole report 
of a patent for coining copper in England to pass in 
Ireland ; and only two patents referred to (for indeed 
there were no inore), Which were both passed in Treland, 
by references to the king's council here; both less ad- 
vantageous to the coiner than this of Wood; and in 
both securities given to receive the coin at every call, 
and give gold and silver in lieu of it. This demon- 
strates the most flagrant falsehood and impudence of 
Wood, by which he would endeavour to make the right 
honourable committee his instruments (for his own il- 
legal and exorbitant gain) to ruin a kingdom which 
has deserved quite different treatment. 

I am very sensible that such a work as I have under- 
taken might have worthily employed a much better 
pen; but when a house is attempted to be robbed, it 
often happens the weakest in the family runs first to 
stop the door. All the assistance I had were some in- 
furmations from an eminent person; whereof I am 
afraid I have spoiled a few, by endeavouring to make 
them of a piece with my own productions, and the rest I 
was notable to manage: I was in the case of David, who 
could not move in the armour of Saul, and therefore 
T rather chose to attack this uncircumcised Philistine 
(Wood I mean) with a sling and a stone. And I may 
say, for Wood's honour as well as my own, that he 
resembles Goliathin many circumstances very applicable 
to the present purpose ; for Goliath had “a helmet of brass 
upon his head, and he was armed with a coat of mail; 
and the weight of the coat was five thousand shekels cf 
brass; and he had greaves of brass upon his legs, and 
a target of brass between his shoulders.” In short, he 
was like Mr. Wood, all over brass, and he defied the 
armies of theliving God. Gvliath’s conditions of com- 
bat were likewise the same with those of Wood: “if he 
prevail against us, then shall we be his servants.” But if 
it happens that I prevail over hin, T renounce the other 
part of the condition; “he shatt never be a servant of 
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mine; for I dv not think him fit to be trusted in any 
honest man’s shop. 

I will conclude with my humble desire and request 
which I made in my second letter, that your lordships 
aud worships would please to order a declaration to be 
drawn up, expressing in the strongest terms your re- 
solution never ty receive or utter any of Wood's half- 
pence or farthings, and forbidding your tenants to receive 
them: that the said declaration may be signed by as 
any persons as possible ® who have estates in this king- 
dom, and be sent down to your several tenants aforesaid. 

And if the dread of Wood's halfpence should con- 
tinne until next quarter-sessions, which I hope it will 
not, the gentlemen of every county will then have 
a fair opportunity of declaring against them with una- 
nimity and zeal. 

I am, with the greatest respect, 

(May it please your lordships and worships, ) 
Your most dutiful and obedient servant, M.B. 


LETTER THE FOURTH. 
TO THE WHOLE PEOPLE OF [RELAND. 
Ja this Letter the government of Ireland discovered matter for 
prosecution. } 

My pear CountryMeEN, Oct. 23, 1724. 
Havine already written three letters upon so disagree- 
able a subject as Mr. Wood and his halfpence, I con- 
ceived my task was at an end; but I find that cordials 
must be frequently applied to weak constitutions, poli- 
tical as well as natural. A people long used to hard- 
ships lose by degrees the very notions of liberty. They 
look upon themselves as creatures at mercy, and that 
all impositions laid on them by a stronger hand are, 
in the phrase of the Report, legal aud obligatory. 
Hence proceed that poverty and lowness of spirit to 
which a kingdom may be subject, as well as a particu- 
Jar person. And when Esau came fainting from the 
field at the point to die, it is no wonder that he sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

I thought I had sufficiently shown to all who could 
want instruction by what methods they might safely 
proceed, whenever this coin should be offered to them ; 
aud T believe there has not been for many ages an 
example of any kingdom so firmly united in a point of 
great importance, as this of ours is at present against 
that detestable fraud. But however it so happens 
that some weak people begin to be alarmed anew by 
rumours industriously spread. Wood prescribes to the 
newsmongers In London what they are to write. In 
one of their papers, published here by some obscure 
printer, and certainly with a bad design, we are told 
“ That the Papists in Ireland have entered into an 
association against his coin,” although it be notoriously 
Known that they never once offered to stir in the matter; 
so that the two houses of parliament, the privy-council, 
the great number of corporations, the lord mayor and 
aldermen of Dublin, the grand juries and principal 
geutlemen of several counties, are stigmatized ina lump 
under the name of * papists.” 

This impostor and his crew do likewise give out, 
that by refusing to receive his dross for sterling we 
‘ dispute the king’s prerogative, are grown ripe for 
rebellion, and ready to shake off the dependency of 
freland upon the crown of England.” To counte- 
nance which reports he has published a paragraph in 
another newspaper, to let us know that “ the lord-lieu- 
tenant is ordered to come over immediately to settle 
his halfpence.’’ 

1 entreat you, my dear countrymen, not to be under 
the least concern upon these and the like rumours, 
which a 10 more than the last howls of a dog dissected 


*A deel ‘ation was sigued soon aiter by the most consider- 
able p.tsons of the kingdom. 
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alive, as I hope he has sufficiently been. These calum- 
nies are the only reserve that is left him. For surely 
our conthrued and (almost) unexampled loyalty will 
never be called in question, for not suffering ourselves 
tu be robbed of all that we have by one obscure iron- 
monger. 

As to disputing the king’s prerogative, give me leave 
to explain to those who are ignorant what the meaying 
of that word prerogative is. 

The kings of these realms enjoy several powers, where- 
in the laws have not mterposed. So they can make 
war and peace without the consent of parliament—and 
this is a very great prerogative: but if the parliament 
does not approve of the war, the king must bear the 
charge of it out of his own purse—and this is a great 
check on the crown. So the king has a prerogative tc 
coin money witbout consent of parliament; but he 
cannot compel the subject to take that money except 
it. be sterling gold or silver, because herein he is limited 
by law. Some princes have, indeed, extended their 
prerogative further than the law allowed them; where- 
in, however, the lawyers of succeeding ages, as fond as 
they are of precedents, have never dared to justify them. 
But to say the truth, it is only of late times that pre- 
rogative has been fixed and ascertained ; for whoever 
reads the history of England will find that some former 
kings, and those none of the worst, have upon several 
occasions ventured to control the laws, with very little 
ceremony or scruple, even later than the days of queen 
Elizabeth. Jn her reign that pernicious counsel of 
sending base money hither very narrowly failed of 
losing the kingdom—being complained of by the lord- 
deputy, the council, and the whole body of the English 
here; so that soon after her death it was recalled by 
her successor, and lawful money paid in exchange. 

Having thus given you some notion of what is meant 
by “the king's prerogative,” as far as a tradesman can 
be thought capable of explaining it, I will ovly add the 
opinion of the great Jord Bacon: “ That, as God 
governs the world by the settled laws of nature, which 
he has made, and never transcends those laws but upon 
high and important occasions, so among earthly princes 
those are the wisest and the best who govern by the 
known laws of the country, and seldomest make use of 
their prerogative.” 

Now here you may see that the vile accusation of 
Wood and his accomplices, charging us with disputing 
the king's prerogative by refusing his brass, can have 
no place—because compelling the subject tu take any 
coin which is not sterling is no part of the king's pre- 
rogative, and I am very contident if it were so we should 
be the last of his people to dispute it ; as well from that 
inviolable loyalty we have always paid to his majesty 
as from the treatment we might, im such a case, justly 
expect from some who seem to think we have neither 
common seuse nor common senses. But God be 
thanked, the best of them are only our fellow-subjects 
and not our masters, One great merit I am sure we 
have, which those of English birth can have no pretence 
to—that our ancestors reduced this kingdom to the 
obedience of England ; for which we have been rewarded 
with a worse climate,—the privilege of being governed 
by laws to which we do not consent,—a ruined trade,— 
a house of peers without jurisdiction,—almost an inca- 
pacity for all employments,—and the dread of Wood's 
halfpence. 

But we are so far from disputing the king's pre- 
regative in coining, that we own he has power to give 
a patent to any man for setting his royal image and 
superscription upon whatever matcrials he pleases, and 
liberty to the patentee to offer them in any country 
from England to Japan; only attended with one small 
limitatiou—that nobody alive is obliged to take them, 

Upon thee considerations, I was ever against all 
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recourse to England for a remedy against the present 
impending evil; especially when 1 observed that the 
addresses of both houses, after long expectance, pro- 
duced nothing but a Rerort, altogether in favour of 
Wood; upon which I made some observations in a 
former letter, and might at least have made as many 
more, for it is a paper of as singular a nature as I ever 
beheld. 

But I mistake; for before this Report was made, 
his majesty’s most gracious answer to the house of 
lords was sent over, and printed; wherein are these 
words, granting the patent for coining halfpence and 
farthings, AGREEABLE TO THE PRACTICE OF HIS ROYAL 
PREDECEssoRS, &c. That king Charles II. and king 
James IY, (AND THEY ONLY) did grant patents for this 
purpose is indisputable, and I have shown it at large. 
Their patents were passe under the great seal of Ire- 
land, by references to Ireland; the copper to be coimed 
in Ireland; the patentee was bound, on demand, to 
receive his coin back in Ireland and pay silver and. 
gold in return. Wood's patent was made under the 
great seal of England; the brass coined in England ; 
not the least reference made to Ireland ; the sum im- 
mense, and the patentee under no obligation to receive 
it again and give good money for it. This I only men- 
tion, because in my private thoughts I have sometiinen 
made a query whether the penner of those words in }:is 
majesty's most gracious answer, “agreeable to the prac- 
tice of his royal predecessors,” had maturely considered 
the several circumstances which, in my poor opinion, 
seem to make a (difference. 

Let me now say something concerning the other great. 
cause of some people's fear, as Wood has taught the 
London newswriter to express it, that his excellency 
the lord-lieutenant is coming over to settle Wood's 
halfpence. 

We know very well, that the lords-lieutenants, for 
several years past, have not thought this kingdom 
worthy the lionour of their residence longer than was 
absolutely necessary for the king's business, which con- 
sequently wanted no speed in the dispatch. And 
therefore it naturally fell into most men’s thoughts 
that a new governor, coming at an unusual time, must 
porfend some unusual business to be done; especially 
if the common report be true that the parliament, pro- 
rorued to I kuow not when, is by a new summons re- 
voking that prorogation to assemble soon after the 
arrival ; for which extraordinary proceeding the Jawyers 
ou the other side the water have by great good fortune 
found two precedents. 

All this being granted, it can never enter into my 
head, that. so little a creature as Wood could find credit 
cnough with the king and his ministers, to have the 
lord-lientenant of Ireland sent hither in a hurry upon 
his errand. 

For let us take the whole matter nakedly as it lies 
before us, without the refinements of some people, with 
which we have nothing to do. Here isa patent granted 
under the great seal of England, upon false suggestions, 
to one William Wood, for coining copper halfpence for 
Ireland. The parliament here, upon apprehensions of 
the worst consequences from the said patent, address the 
king to have it recalled. This is refused ; and a com- 
mittee of the privy council report to his majesty that 
Wood has performed the conditions of his patent. He 
then is left to do the best he can with his halfpence, no 
man being obliged to receive them; the people here, 
being likewise left to themselves, unite as one man, 
resolving they will have nothing to do with his ware. 

By this plain account of the fact it is manifest, that 
the king and his ministry are wholly out of the case, 
aud the matter is left to be disputed between him and 
us. Will any man, therefore, attempt to persuade me 
that a lord-lieutenant is to be dispatched over iu great 
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haste before the ordinary time, and a purliament sum- 
moned by anticipating a prorogation, merely to put a 
hundred thousand pounds into the pocket of a sharper, 
by the ruin of a most loyal kingdom ? 

But supposing all this to be true, by what arguments 
could a lord-lieutenant prevail on the same parliament, 
which addressed with so much zeal and earnestness 
against. this evil, to pass it intoa law? I am sure their 
opinion of Wood and his project is not mended since 
their last prorogation; and supposing those methods 
should be used which detractors tell us have been some- 
times put in practice for gaining votes, it is well known 
that in this kingdom there are few employments to be 
given; and if there were more it is as well known to 
whose share they must fall. 

But, because great numbers of you are altogether iy- 
norant of the affairs of your couutry, I will tell you 
some reasons why there are so few employments to be 
disposed of in this kingdom, 

All considerable offices for life are here possessed by 
those to whom the reversions were granted; and these 
have been generally followers of the chief governors, or 
persons who had interest in the court of England. So 
the lord Berkeley of Stratton holds that great office of 
master of the rolls; the lord Palmerstown is first re- 
membrancer, worth near 2000/. per annum. One Do- 
dington, secretary to the earl of Pembroke, begged the 
reversion of clerk of the pells, worth 25002. a-year, 
which he now enjoys by the death of the lord New- 
town. Mr. Southwell is secretary of state, and the 
earl of Burlington lord high treasurer of Ireland by in- 
heritance. These are only a few among many others 
which I have been told of, but cannot remember. Nay, 
the reversion of several employments during pleasure is 
granted the same way. This among many others, isa 
circumstance whereby the kiugdom of Ireland is dis- 
tinguished from all other nations upon earth, and 
makes it so difficult an affair to get into a civil em- 
ploy that Mr. Addison was forced to purchase an 
old obscure place, called keeper of the records in Ber- 
mingham’s tower, of 102. a-year, and to get a salary of 
4002. aunexed to it, though all the records there are 
not. worth half-a-crown either for curiosity or use, 
And we lately saw a favourite secretary descend to be 
master of the revels, which by his credit and extortion 
he has made pretty considerable. 1 say nothing of the 
under-treasurership, worth about 90002 a-year, nor of 
the commissioners of the revenue, four of whom gene- 
rally live in England, for I think none of these are 
grauted in reversion. But the jest is, that I have 
known upon occasion some of these absent officers as 
keen against the interest of Ireland as if they had 
never been indebted to her for a single groat. 

I confess I have been sometimes tempted to wish 
that this project of Wood's might succeed; because | 
reflected with some pleasure what a jolly crew it would 
bring over among us of lords and squires and pension- 
ers of both sexes, and officers civil and military, where 
we should live together as merry and sociable as bey- 
gars, only with this one abatement, that we should 
neither have meat to feed nor manufactures to clothe 
us, unless we could be content to prance about in coats 
of mail or eat brass as ostriches do iron. : 

I return from this digression to that which gave me 
the occasion of making it. And I believe you are now 
convinced that if the parliament of Ireland were as tempt- 
able as any other assembly within a mile of Christendom 
(which God forbid !), yet the managers must of neces. 
sity fail for want of tools to work with. But I will 
yet go one step further, by supposing that a hundred 
new employments were erected on purpose to gratify 
compliers; yet still an insuperable difficulty would 
remain, For it happens, I know not how, that money 

“ Mr. Flopkins, secretary to the duke of Grafton. 
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is neither Whig nor Tory—neither of town nor coun- 
try party ; and it is not improbable, that a gentleman 
would rather choose to live upon his own estate, which 
brings him gold and silver, than with the addition of 
an employment, when his rents aud salary must both be 
paid im Wood's brass at above 80 per cent. discount. 

For these and many other reasous 1 am confident 
yuu need not be under the least apprehension from 
the sudden expectation of the lord Heutenant,e while 
we continue in our present hearty disposition, to alter 
which no suitable temptatiou can possibly be offered. 
And if, as I have often asserted from the best authority, 
(he law has not left a power in the crown to force any 
money, except sterling, upon the subject, much less 
can the crown devolve such a power upon another, 

This | speak with the utmost respect to the person 
and dignity of his excellency the lord Carteret, whose 
character was lately given me by a gentleman that has 
known him from his first appearance im the world, 
That gentleman describes him as a young man of great 
accomplishments, excellent Jearning, regular in his 
life, and of much spirit aud vivacity. He has since, 
ea] have heard, been employed abroad 5 was principal 
ecretary of state; and is now, about the thirty-seventh 
year of his age, appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
From such a governor this kingdom may reasonably 
hope for as much prosperity as, under so many dis- 
couragements, it can be capable of receiving. 

It is true, indeed, that within the memory of man 
there have been governors of so much dexterity as to 
carry points of terrible consequence to this kingdom 
by their power with those who are ijn office; and by 
their arts in managing or deluding others with oaths, 
affability, and even with dinners. If Wood's brass 
had in those times been upon the anvil, it is obvious 
enough to conceive what methods would have been 
taken. Depending persons would have been told in plain 
terms, “that if was a service expected from them, 
nuder the pain of the public business heing put into 
more complying hands.” Others would be allured 
by promises, To the country gentlemen, beside good 
words, burgundy, and closeting, it mig‘at perhaps have 
been hinted, “how kindly it would ve taken to com- 
ply with a royal patent, although it were not compul- 
sory; that if any inconveniencies ensued, it might be 
made up with other graces or favours hereafter; that 
geirtlemen ought to consider whether it were prudent or 
safe to disgust England. They would be desired to 
think of same good bills for encouraging of trade and 
selling the poor to work; some further acts against 
popery, and for uniting protestants.” There would 
be solemn engagements, “that we should uever be 
troubled with above 40,0002. in his coin, aud all of 
the best and weightiest sort, for which we should 
only give our manufactures in exchange, and keep 
our gold and silver at home.’’ Perhaps a seasonable 
report of some invasion would have been spread in 
the most proper juncture; which is a great smoother 
of rubs in public proceedings; and we should have been 
told “that this was no time to create differences when 
the kingdom was in danger.” 

These, I say, and the like methods would, in corrupt 
times, have been taken to let in this deluge of brass 
among us: and I am confident, even then would not 
have succeeded 5 much Jess under the administration of so 
excellent a person as the lord Carteret, and ina couutry 
where the people of all ranks, parties, and denominations, 
are conviuced to a man that the utter undoing of them- 
selves and their posterity for ever will be dated from 
the admission of that execrable coin; that if it once 
enters, it can be no more confined to a small or mode- 
rate quantity than a plague can be confined to a few 


4 Lord Carteret, afterwards earl Granville, in some respects 
@ favourite of the dean. 
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families; and that no equivalent can be given by any 
earthly power, any more than a dead carcase can be re 
covered to life by a cordial. 

‘There is one comfortable circumstance in this univer: 
sal opposition to Mr. Wood, that the people sent over 
hither from England, to fill up our vacancies, eccle- 
siastical, civil and military, areall on our side. Money, 
the great divider of the world, has, by a strange revo- 
lution, been a great uniter ofa most divided people. 
Who would leave 1004. a-year in England (a country 
of freedom) to be paid 10002. in Ireland out. of Wood's 
exchequer? The gentleman they have lately made pri- 
mate { Dr. Hugh Boulter] would never quit his seat in 
au Knglish house of Jords, aud his preferments at Oxford 
and Bristol, worth 12007. a-year, for four times the deno- 
mination here but not half the value; therefore, I expect 
to hear he will be as good an Irishman, at least upon 
this one article, as any of his brethren, or even of us 
who have had the misfortune to be born in this island, 
For those who in the common phrase do not come 
hither to learn the language would never change a bet- 
ter country for a worse, to receive brass instead of gold. 

Another slander spread by Wood and his emissaries 
is “that by opposing him we discover an inclination 
to throw off our dependence upon the crown of Eng- 
land.” Pray observe how important a person is this 
same William Wood, and how the public weal of two 
kingdoms is involved in his private interest. First, all 
those who refuse to take his coin are Papists; for he 
tells us, “that none but Papists are associated against 
him.” = Secondly, “they dispute the king's prero- 
gative.” Thirdly, “ they are ripe for rebellion.” And, 
fourthly, “ they are goig to shake off their depend- 
ence upon the crown of England ;” that is to say, 
they are going to choose another king; for there can be 
uo other meaning in this expression, however sume 
may pretend to strain it. 

And this gives me an opportunity of explaining to 
those who are ignorant another point, which has often 
swelled in my breast. Those who come over hither to 
us from Fugland, and some weak people among our- 
selves, whenever jn discourse we make mention of Ji- 
berty and property, shake their heads, and tell us that 
“ Jreland is a depending kingdom ;’ "* aa if they would 
seem by this phrase to intend that tne people of Ire- 
laud are in some state of slavery or dependence different 
from those of England; whereas a depending kingdom 
is a modern term of art, unknown, as I have heard, 
to all ancient civilians and writers upon government ; 
and Ireland is, on the contrary, called in some statutes 
“an imperial crown,” as held only from God; which 
is as high a style as any kingdom is capable of receiv- 
iug. Therefore, by this expression, “a depending 
kingdom,” there is no more to be anderstood than that, 
by a statute made here in the 33rd year of Henry VIII, 
the king and his successors are to be kings imperial 
of this realm, as united and knit to the imperial crown 
of England. I have looked over all the English and 
Irish statutes without finding any law that makes Ire- 
land depend upon England, any more than England 
does upon Ireland. We have indeed obliged ourselves 
to have the same king with them; and consequently 
they are obliged tohavethe same king with us. For fhe 
law was made by our own parliament; and our ances- 
tors then were not such fools (whatever they were in the 
preceding reign) to bring themselves under I know not 
what dependence, which is now talked of without atry 
ground of law, reason, or common sense, 

Let whoever thinks otherwise, I, M.B., drapier, desire 
to be excepted ; for I declare, next under God, I depend 
only on the king my sove-eign and on the laws of my 
own country, And I am so far from depending upon 


® This passage was one of those selected for prosecution Ly 
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the people of England, that if they should ever rebel | concern themselves about, further than perhaps as 


against my sovereign (which God forbid!) I would be 
ready, at the first command from his majesty, to take 
arms against them, as some of my countrymen did 
agaist theirs at Preston. And if such a rebellion 
should prove so successful as to fix the Pretender on the 
throne of England, * would venture to transgress that 
statute so far as to lose every drop of my blood to hin- 
der him from being king of Ireland." 

It is true, indeed, that within the memory of man 
the parliaments of England have sometimes assumed 
the power of binding this kingdom by laws enacted 
there ;> wherein they were at first openly opposed (as 
far as truth, reason, and justice, are capable of oppo- 
sing) by the famous Mr. Molyneux,° au English gen- 
tleman born here, as well as by several of the greatest 
patriots and best Whigs in England; but the love and 
torrent. of power prevailed. Indeed the arguments on 
both sides were invincible. For in reasou, all govern- 
ment without the conseut of the governed is the very 
definition of slavery; but in fact, eleven men well 
armed will certainly subdue one single man in his 
shirt. But I have done ; for those who have used power 
to cramp liberty, have gone so far as to resent even the 
liberty of complaining ; although a man upon the rack 
was never known to be refused the liberty of roaring as 
loud as he thought fit. 

And as we are apt to sink too much under unreason- 
able fears, so we are too soon inclined to be raised by 
groundless hopes, according to the nature of all con- 
sumptive bodies like ours. Thus it has been given 
about for several days past that somebody in Eng- 
laad empowered a second somebody to write to a third 
somebody here to assure us that we sould no more be 
troubled with these halfpence. And this is reported 
to have been done by the same person ¢ who is said to 
have sworn some months ago ‘ that he would ram 
them down our throats,” though I doubt they would 
stick in our stomachs; but whichever of these reports 
be true or false it is uo concern of ours. For in this 
point we have nothing to do with English ministers, 
aud f should be sorry to leave it in their power to re- 
dress this grievance or to enforce it, forthe report of 
the committee has given me a surfeit. The remedy is 
wholly in your own hands, and therefore I have 
digressed a little in order to refresh and continue that 
spirit so seasonably raised among you, aud to Jet you 
sve that, by the laws of Gop, of Nature, of NATIONS, 
and of your COUNTRY, you ARE and ouGuT to be as 
FREE a people as your brethren in England. 

if the pamphlets published at London by Wood and 
his journeymen, in defence of his cause, were reprinted 
here, and our countrymen could be persuaded to read 
them, they would convince you of his wicked design 
more than all I shall ever be able to say. In short, I 
make him a perfect saint in comparison of what he ap- 
pears to be from the writings of those whom he hires 
to justify his project. But he is so far master of the 
field (let others guess the reason) that no London 
printer dare publish auy paper written in favour of 
Treland ; and here, nobody as yet has been so bold as 
to publish anything in favour of him. 

There was a few days ago a pamphlet sent me of 
near fifty pages, written in favour of Mr. Wood and 
his coinage, printed in London; it is nut worth answer- 
ing because probably it will never be published here. 
But it gave me occasion to reflect upon an unnappi- 
ness we lie under, that the people of England are ut- 
ferly ignorant of our case; which however is no 
wonder, since it ig a point they do sot in the least 


* This paragraph gave great offence. 
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subject of discourse in a coffeehouse when they have 
nothing else to talk of. For I have reason to believe 
that no minister ever gave himself the trouble of read- 
ing any papers written in our defence, because I suppose 
their opinions are already determined, aud are formed 
wholly upon the reports of Wood and his accomplices ; 
else it would be impossible that any man could have 
the impudence to write such a pamphlet as I have 
mentioned, 

Our neighbours, whose understandings are just upon 
a level with ours (which perhaps are none of the bright- 
est), havea strong contempt for most nations, but espe- 
cially for Ireland. They look upon us as a sort of 
savage Irish whom our ancestors conquered several 
hundred years ago. And if I should describe the 
Britons to you as they were in Casar’s time, when they 
painted their bodies or clothed themselves with the 
skins of beasts, I should act full as reasonably as they 
do. However, they are so far to be excused in relation 
to the present subject, that hearing only one side of the 
cause, and having neither opportunity nor curiosity to 
examine the other, they believe a lie merely for their 
ease; and conclude, because Mr. Wood pretends to 
power, he has also reason on his side. 

Therefore to let you see how this case is represented 
in England by Wood and his adherents, I have thought 
it proper to extract out of that pamphlet a few of those 
notorious falsehoods, in point of fact and reasoning, 
contained therein ; the knowledge whereof will confirm 
my countrymen in their own right sentiments, when 
they will see, by comparing both, how much their 
enemies are in the wrong. 

Ist. The writer positively asserts, ‘‘ that Wood's 
halfpence were current among us for several months, 
with the universal approbation of all people, without 
one single gainsayer; and we all toa man thought 
ourselves happy in having them.” 

2dly. He affirms, “that we were drawn into dislike 
of them only by some cunning, evil-designing men 
among us, who opposed this puieut of Wool to get 
another for themselves.” 

3dly. “That those who most declared at first against 
Wood's patent were the very men who intend to get 
another for their own advantage.” 

4thly. “ That our parliament aud privy council, the 
lord mayor and aldermen of Dublin, the grand juries 
and merchants, and in short the whole kingdom, nay 
the very dogs,” as he expresses it, “ were fond of those 
halfpence, till they were inflamed by those few design- 
ing haar aforesaid.” 

Sthly. He says directly, “that all those who opposed 
the halfpence were papists, and enemies to king George.” 

Thus far, ] am confident, the most ignorant among 
you can safely swear from your own knowledge that 
the author is a most notorious liar in every article ; 
the direct contrary being so manifest to the whole king- 
dom that, if occasion required, might get it confirmed 
under 500,000 hands. 

6thly. He would persuade us, “ that if we sell Sy. 
worth of our goods or manufactures for 2s. 4d, worth 
of copper, although the copper were melted down, and 
that we could get 5s. in gold and silver for the said 
goods ; yet to take the said 2s. 4d. in copper would 
be greatly for our advantage.” 

Aud, lastly, he makes us a very fair offer, as em- 
powered by Wood, “that if we will take off two hun- 
dred thousand pounds in his halfpence for our goods, 
and likewise pay him three per cent. interest for thirty 
years for a hundred and twenty thousand pounds (at 
which he computes the coinage above the intrinsic value 
of the copper) for the loan of his coin, he will after that 
time give us good money fur what halfpence will be 
then left.” 

Let me place this offer in as clear a light as I can, to 
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show the insupportable villany and impudence of that 
incorrigible wretch. ‘ First,” says he, ‘I will send two 
hundred thousand pounds of my coin into your country; 
the copper I compute to be, in real value, eighty thou- 
sand pounds, and I charge you with a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds for the coinage; so that, you 
see, I Jend you a hundred and venty diowsud pounds 
for thirty years; for which you shall pay me three per 
cent., thatis to say, three thousand six hundred pounds 
per annum, which in thirty years will amount toa hun- 
dred and eight thousand pounds, And when these 
thirty years are expired, return me my copper, and I 
will give you good money for it.” 

This is the proposal made to us by Wood in that 
pamphlet, written by one of his commissioners: and the 
author is supposed to be the same infamous Coleby, one 
of his under-swearers at the committee of council, who 
was tried for robbing the treasury here, where he was 
an under-clerk. 

By this proposal he will, first, receive two hundred 
thousand pounds in goods or sterling, for as much cop- 
per as he values at eighty thousand pounds, but in 
reality not worth thirty thousand pounds. Secondly, he 
will receive for interest a hundred and eight thousand 
pounds: and when our children come thirty years hence 
to return his halfpence upon his executors (for before 
that time he will be probably gone to his own place), 
those executors will very reasonably reject them as raps 
and counterfeits, which they will be, and millions of 
them of his own coinage. 

Methinks I am fond of such a dealer as this, who 
mends every day upon our hands, like a Dutch reckon- 
ing; wherein if you dispute the unreasonableness and 
exorbitance of the bill, the landlord shall bring it up 
every time with new additions. 

Although these, and the like pamphlets published 
by Wood in London, are altogether unknown here, 
where nobody could read them without as much indig- 
nation as contempt would allow, yet 1 thought it proper 
to give you a specimen how the man employs his time, 
where he rides alone without any creature to contradict 
him; while our FEW FRIENDS there wonder at our 
silence: aud the Euglish in general, if they think of 
this matter at all, impute our refusal to wilfulness or 
disaffection, just as Wood aud his hirelings are pleased 
to represent. 

But although our arguments are not suffered to he 
printed in England, yet the consequence will be of little 
moment. Let Wood endeavour to persuade the people 
there, that we ought to receive his coin; and let me 
convince our people here, that they ought to reject. it, 
under pain of our utter undoing ; and then let him do 
his best and his worst. 

Before I conclude, I must beg leave in all humility 
to tell Mr. Wood, that heis guilty of great indiscretion, 
by causing so honourable a name as that of Mr. Wal- 
pole to be mentioned so often and in such a mamner 
upon this occasion. A short paper printed at Bristol, 
and repriuted here, reports Mr. Wood to say, “ that he 
wonders at the impudence and insolence of the Irish in 
refusing his coin, and what he will do when Mr. Wal- 
pole comes to town.” Where, by the way, he is mis- 
taken; for it is the true English people of Ireland who 
refuse it, although we take it for granted that the Irish 
will do so too whenever they are asked. In another 
printed paper of his contriving, it is roundly expressed, 
* that Mr. Walpole will cram his brass down our throats.” 
Sometimes it is given out “that we must either take 
those halfpence or eat our brogues:” and in another 
Newsletter, but of yesterday, we read, “that the same 
great man has sworn to make us swallow his coin in 
fireballs.” 

This brings to my mind the known story of a Scotch- 
man, who, receiving the sentence of death with all the 
circumstances of hanging, beheading, quartering, em- 
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bowelling, and the like, cried out, “ What need all this 
cookery?” And I think we have reason vw ask the 
same question; for if we believe Wood, here is a din- 
ner getting ready for us; and you see the bill of fare; 
and I am sorry the drink was forgot, which might easily 
be supplied with melted Jead and flaming pitch. 

What vile words are these to put into the mouth of 
a great counsellor, in high trust with his majesty and 
looked upon as a prime-minister! If Mr. Wood has no 
better a manner of representing his seh when I 
come to be a great man he shall never be suffered to at- 
tend at my levee. This is not the style of a great mi- 
nister ; it savours too much of the kettle and the furnace, 
and came entirely out of Wood's forge. 

As for the threat of making us eat cur brogues, we 
need not be in pain; for if his coin should pass, that 
unpolite covering for the feet would no longer be a na- 
tional reproach ; because then we should have neither 
shoe nor brogue leftin the kingdom. Buthere the false- 
hood of Mr. Wood is fairly detected; for I am conti- 
Mr. Walpole never heard of a brogue in his whole 

ife, 

As to “swallowing these halfpence in fire-balls,”’ it Js 
a story equally improbable. For to execute this opera- 
tion, the whole stock of Mr. Wood's coin and metal 
must be melted down, aud moulded into hollow balls 
with wild-fire, no bigger than a reasonable throat may 
be able to swallow. Now, the metal he has prepared, 
and already coined, will amount to at least fifty millions 
of halfpence, to be swallowed by a million and a half 
of people: so that, allowing two halfpence toeach ball, 
there will be about seventeen balls of wild-fire a-piece 
to be swallowed by every person in the kingdom; and 
to administer this dose, there cannot be conveniently 
fewer than fifty thousand operators, allowing one ope- 
rator to every thirty; which, considering the squea- 
mishness of some stomachs, and the peevishness of young 
children, is but reasonable. Now, under correction of 
better judgments, I think the trouble and charge of such 
an experiment would exceed the profit; and therefore 
I take this report to be spurious, or at least only a new 
scheme of Mr. Wood himself; which, to make it pass 
the better in Ireland, he would father upon a minister 
of state. 

But I will now demonstrate beyond all contradiction, 
that Mr. Walpole is against this project of Mr. Wood 
and is an entire friend to Ireland, ae by this one in- 
vincible argument; that he has the universal opinion of 
being a wise man, an able minister, and in all his pro- 
ceedings pursuing the true interest of the King his mas- 
ter; and that as his integrity is above all corruption, 
so is his fortune above all temptation. I reckon, there- 
fore, we are perfectly safe from that corner, and shall 
never be under the necessity of contending with so for- 
midable a power, but. be left to possess our brogues and 
potatoes in peace, as remote fromm thunder as we are 
from Jupiter." 

] am, my dear countrymen, your loving fellow-sub- 
ject, fellow-sufferer, and humble servant, M. B. 


TOM PUNSIBI'S DREAM. 


Presented in the year 1724-5, 
“A yao rescudov vuxTi ends Pieoware 
Avrouy avsiowy, TAUTE pues 
Fi piv rtdanvey ioSArn, dos reAtopoge- 
Ed idea, rois ty booic vy tuwaaw ides. 
Kal pon pot wAovrou rou wu eovTos el rivis 
Acrnugs Bovasuovoy ixBaasiv, ipns.—Soph. Elec. 








Since the heat of this business, which has of late sc 

much and so justly concerned this kingdom, is at last 

in a great measure over, we may venture to abate some- 

thing of our former zeal and vigour in handling it, and, 
@ “ Procul a Jove, procul & fulmine.”’ 
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looking upon it as an enemy almost overthrown, consult 
more our own amusement than its prejudice, in attack- 
ing it in light excursory skirmishes. Thus much I 
thought fit to observe, lest the world should be apt to 
make an obvious pun upon me; when beginning to 
dream on this occasion, I presented it with the noctur- 
nal rav/ags of an unguided imagination, on a subject 
of s8 great importance as the final welfare or ruin of a 
whole nation. 

But so it was, that upon reading one of the Draper's 
letters I fell asleep and had the following dream :— 

The first object that struck me was a woman of 
exquisite beauty, and a most majestic air, seated on a 
throne, whom, by the figure of a lion beneath her feet, 
and of Neptune who stood by her and paid her the most 
respectful homage, I easily knew to be the Genius 
of England, At some distance from her (though not 
at so great a one as seemed to be desired) I observed a 
matron clothed in robes so tattered and torn that they 
had not only very nigh lost their original air of royalty 
and magnificence, but even exposed her to the incle- 
mency of the weather in several places, which, with 
many other afflictions, had so affected her, that her 
natural beauty was almost effaced, and her strength 
and spirits very nigh lost. She hung over a harp, with 
which, if she sometimes endeavoured to sooth her 
melancholy, she had still the misfortune to find it more 
or less out of tune; particularly when, as I perceived 
at last, it was strung with a sort of wire of so base com- 
position that neither she nor I could make anything of 
it. I took particular notice that, when moved by a 
ie sense of her wrongs, she could at any time raise her 
ead, she fixed her eyes so stedfastly on her neighbour, 
suinetimes with an humble and entreating, at others 
with a more bold and resentful regard, that I could 
not help (however improbable it should seem from her 
generous and august appearance) in a great measure 
to attribute her misfortunes to her; but this I shall 
submit to the judgment of the world. 

I should now at last mention her name, were not 
these circumstances too unhappily singular to make 
that any way necessary. 

As I was taken up with many melancholy reflections 
on this moving object, I was on a sudden interrupted 
by a little sort of an uproar, which, upon turning my 
eyes towards it, I found arose from a crowd of people 
behind her throne. The cause it seems was this :— 

There was I perceived among them the god of mer- 
chandise, with his sandals mostly of brass, but not 
without a small proportion of gold and silver, and his 
wings chiefly of the two latter metals, but allayed with 
a little of the former. With those he used to trudge 
up and down to furnish them with necessaries; with 
these he'd take a flight to other countries, but not so 
dexterously or to so good purpose asin other places of 
his office, not so much for waut of encouragement 
among them here, as on account of the haughty 
Jealousy of their neighbours, who it seems dreading in 
them a rival took care to clip his wings and circum- 
scribe his flights; the former more especially being by 
these and other means so much worn, he performed 
his office but lamely, which gave occasion to some who 
had their own private interest more at heart than that 
of the public, to patch up some of the places of his 
office with a metal of the same nature, indeed, but 
so slight and base, that though at first it might serve to 
carry him on their errands, it soon failed, and by 
degrees grew entirely useless; insomuch that he would 
rather be retarded than promoted in his business; and 
this occasioned the above disturbance among his de- 
pendents, who thereupon turned their eyes towards 
their mistress, for by this time she will, I presume, be 
better known by that than the more homely and 
_ sociable name of neighbour, aud wot daring of late to 


say or do anything without her approbation, made 
several humble applications to her, beseeching that she 
would continue them that liberty of refitting these 
implements themselves, which she had been formerl+ 
pleased graciously to allow them; but these, however 
reasonable, were al] rejected, whereupon I observed a 
certain person (a mean ill-looking fellow), from among 
a great number of people that stood behind the genius 
of England, who during the whole affair had kept his 
eyes intently fixed on his neighbours, watching all 
their motions, like a hawk hovering over his quarry, 
and with just the same desigu: him, J say, I observed 
to turn off hastily, and make towards the throne, where 
being arrived, after some preparations requisite, he pre- 
ferred a petition, setting forth the wants and necessities 
(but taking care to make ‘em appear at least four times 
greater than they really were) of his neighbours, or as 
he might have more truly and honestly said, his own, 
both which, for the latter, though not expressed, he 
chiefly intended, but. modestly or rather knavishly left 
to be understood, he begged the royal licence to re- 
dress, by supplying those defects which were the occa- 
sion of ‘em. This humble suppliant, I observed, both 
before and after this petition, seemed to employ his 
utmost industry and art to iusinuate himself into the 
good graces of two persons that stood on each side 
the throne ;* the one on the right was a lady of large 
make and swarthy complexion; the other a man that 
seemed to be between fifty and sixty, who had an air 
of deep designing thought. These two he managed 
with a great deal of art; for the lady he employed all 
the little arts that win her sex ; particularly I observed 
that he frequently took hold of her hand as in raptures 
to kiss it, in such a manner as made me suspect she did 
not always draw it back empty; for this he did so slily 
that it was not easy for anybody to be certain of it. 
The man, on the other hand, he plied his own way with 
politics, remonstrating to him the several things he had 
before the throne; which, however, as might be pre- 
sumed from his manner of attending to them, seemed 
to make little impression; but when he came to lay 
before him the great advantages that might accrue 
from thence to their mistress, and consequently to him, 
he heard him with the utmost eagerness and satisfaction ; 
at last, he kissed his hand in the same manuer as he 
had the lady's, and so retired. By these and the like 
meaus, he soon brought over both parties to him, who 
with a whisper or two procured him the liceace; where- 
upon he immediately fell to making up a metal, if it 
deserved the name, of a very strange composition, 
wherewith he purposed to refit the implements of that 
useful deity, but in such manner that, for the base 
metal he put into them, he would take care to draw 
away from them an infinitely more than proportionable 
quantity of gold and silver, and thereby render him 
almost incapable of taking flight to foreign countries ; 
nay, at last perhaps utterly so, when, under pretence of 
their not being completed, he should filch in more 
of his metal and filch away more of theirs. 

These things being therefore prepared, he sends ‘em 
over to his neighbours, and there endeavoured to get 
them admitted by fair words and promises, being too 
sensible that they were not of themselves the most 
willing to accept of his favour; and indeed he was not 
deceived ; for they, being advertised of his designs, had 
taken the alarm, and had almost to a man united in 
one common faction against him. This generous 
ardour had first taken hold of the most active and im- 
portant part: and if I may be allowed thence to call 
it the heart of this body, from thence was, on one side, 
by a quick passage and in its more refined parts, ccm- 
municated through the blood to the contemplative and 
reasoning, the head, which it inspired with noble 

* The duchess o1 Kendal and str Robert Walpole. 
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twoughts and resolutions; and on the other, to the in- 
ferior extremities, which were thereby rendered more 
expedite and readier to obey the dictates of the head 
in a rougher method of opposition. From each of which 
extremities, being carried back to its fountain, it was 
returned to them from thence; and so backwards and 
forwards till the circulation and union were confirmed 
and completed; the sordid, unnatural, offensive parts 
being in the meantime thrown off as dregs of nature 
and nuisances of human society; but of these in so 
well-tempered a constitution there must be but few: 
however, when there are any to be found, though they 
had been of the most exalted nature and bore most 
noble offices in this body, by any corruption become 
80, they shared the common fate, with this only differ- 
ence, that they were rejected with greater scorn and 
contempt on account of their former dignity, as was 
found in one notorious instance. But ou the other 
hand, among all the parts that were serviceable to 
the constitution on this occasion, there was not one 
more so than a certain one, whose name indeed is 
not openly known, but whose good offices aud use- 
fulness are too great ever to be forgotten ; for it, 
by its nice diligence and skill, selected out things 
of the most noble and exquisite nature, by infusing 
and dispersing them to enliven and invigorate the 
whole body, which how effectually they did our 
bold projector sadly experienced ; for, finding all his 
endeavours to pass his ware upon them disappointed, 
he withdrew. But his patron on the other side, being 
informed of what had passed, fell into a most. terrible 
passion, and threatened they say I know not what, of 
making to swallow and ramming down throats. But 
while they were in deep conference together, methought 
all on a sudden a trap-door dropped and down fell our 
projector. This unexpected accident did on many 
accounts not a little alarm the throne, and gave 
it but too great occasion to reflect a little on what had 
been doing, as what a mean ordinary fellow it had 
intrusted with the care of an affair of such great conse- 
quence, that, though their neighbours’ refusal right 
possibly have put him to such straits as might be the 
great occasion of this disgrace, yet that very refusal 
could not be universal and resolute without some reason, 
which could arise from nothing else but the unseason- 
ableness or unworthiness of his offers, or both, and he 
consequently might deserve as much fo suffer as they 
did; now for the better information, therefore, in these 
surmises, some of the neighbours might be consulted, 
who confirming them, things seemed to bear a good 
pace and be in a very fair way of clearing up. When 
I awoke, I cannot say whether more pleased at the 
present posture of affairs, when I recollected how in- 
different an one they had lately been in, or anxious 
when upon considering that they were not yet firm and 
settled ; I was led to reflect in general on the uncer- 
tainty of events, and in particular on the small reason 
the persons in haud can have to promise themselves 
prosperous ones, especially when they are depending in 
that part of the world. 


SEASONABLE ADVICE TO THE 


GRAND JURY, 

ONCERNING THE BILL PREPARING AGAINST THE 
PRINTER OF THE DRAPIER'S FOURTH LETTER. 
(“ais piece was published whien the bill against Harding was to 
be brought before the grand jury.) 

Nov. 11, 1724. 
Since a bill is preparing for the grand jury to find 
against the printer of the Drapier’s last letter, there are 
several things maturely to be considered by those gen- 
tlemen before they determine upon it. 
First, they are to consider, that the author of the 
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said pamphlet did write three other disccouims cn the 
same subject, which, instead of being censured, were 
universally approved by the whole nation, and were 
allowed to have raised and coutinued that spirit arnong 
us which has hitherto kept out Wood's coin; for al) 
men will grant, that if those pamphlets had uot been 
written, his coin must have overrun the nation some 
months ago. e 

Secondly, it is to be considered, that this pamphlet, 
against which a proclamation has been issued, is written 
by the same author; that nobody ever doubted the 
Innocence and goodness of his design ; that he appears, 
through the whole tenor of it, to be a loyal subject. to 
his majesty and devoted to the house of Hanover, and 
declares himself in a manner peculiarly zealous against 
the Pretender. And if such a writer, in four several 
treatises on so nice a subject, where a royal patent is 
concerned and where it was necessary to speak of 
England and of liberty, should in one or two places 
happen to Jet fall an inadvertent expression, it would 
be hard to condemn him, after all the good he had 
done, especially when we consider that he could have 
no possible design in view either of honour or profit, 
but purely the coop of his country, 

Thirdly, it ought to be well considered, whether any 
one expression in the said pamphlet be really liable to 
a just exception, much less to be found “ wicked, mali- 
cious, seditious, reflecting upon his majesty and his 
ministry,” &c, 

The two points in that pamphlet which it is said the 
prosecutors intend chiefly to fix ou are, first, where the 
author mentions the penner of the king’s answer. 
First, it is well kuown his majesty is not master of the 
English tongue ; and therefore it is necessary that some 
other person should be employed to pen what he has to 
say or write in that language. Secondly, his majesty‘s 
answer is not in the first person, but in the third. It 
is not said, WE are concerned, or OUR royal predecessors ; 
but HIs MAJESTY is concerned, and Rtg royal prede- 
cessors. By which it is plain, these are peopel not 
the words of his majesty, but supposed to be taken from 
him and transmitted hither by one of his ministers, 
Thirdly, it will be easily seen, that the author of the 
pamphlet delivers his sentiments upen this particular 
with the utmost caution and respeci, 23 any impartial 
reader will observe. 

The second paragraph, which it is said will be taken 
notice of as a motive to find the bill, is what the author 
says of Ireland's being a dependent kingdom: he ex- 
plains all the dependence he knows of, which is a law 
made in Ireland, whereby it is enacted “that whoever 
is king of England shall be king of Ireland.” Before 
this explanation be condemned and the bil] found upon 
it, it would be proper that some lawyers should fully 
inform the jury what other law there is, either statute 
or common, for this dependency ; and if there be no 
law, there is wo transgression. 

The fourth thing very maturely to be considered by 
the jury is, what influence their finding the bill may 
have upon the kingdom. The people in general find no 
fault in the Drapier’s last book, any more than in the 
three former; and therefore, when they hear it is con- 
demned by a grand jury of Dublin, they will conclude 
it is done in favour of Wood's coin; they will think 
we of this town have changed our minds and intend 
to take those halfpence, and therefore that it will be in 
vain for them to stand out: 8o that the question comes 
tu this, which will be of the worst consequence ? to let 
pass one or two expressions, at tle worst only unwary, 
11 a book written for the public service; or to leave a 
free, open passage for Wood's brass to overrun us, by 
which we shall be undone for ever, 

The fifth thing to be considered is, that the members 
of the grand jury, being merchants and principal shop. 
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keepers, can have no suitable temptation offered them 
as a recompense for the mischief they will do and suffer 
hy letting in this coin; nor can be at any loss or danger 
by rejecting the bill. They do not expect any employ- 
ments in the state, to make up in their own private 
advantages the destruction of their country ; whereas 
those who go about to advise, entice, or threaten them 
to*tind that bill, have great employments, which they 
have a mind to keep, or to get a greater; as it was like- 
wise the case of all those who signed the proclamation 
to have the author prosecuted. And therefore it 1s 
Known, that his grace the lord archbishop of Dublin, 
so renowned for his piety and wisdom, and love of his 
country, absulutely refused to condemn the buok or the 
author. 

Lastly, it ought to be considered what consequence 
the finding of the bill may have upon a poor man per- 
fectly immocent. I mean the printer. A lawyer may 
pick out expressions, and make them liable to excep- 
tion, where no other man is able to find any. But 
how can if. be supposed that an ignorant printer can be 
such a critic? He knew the author's design was honest, 
and approved by the whole kingdom : he advised with 
friends, who told him there was no harm in the book, 
and he could see none himself: if was sent him im an 
unknown hand ; butthe same in which he received the 
three former. He and his wife have offered to take 
their oaths that they knew not the author. And there- 
fore, to find a bill that may bring punishment upon 
the innocent will appear very hard, to say no worse. 
For it will be impossible to find the author, unless he 
will please to discover himself; although I wonder he 
ever concealed hisname; but] suppose what he did at 
first out of modesty, he contiiues to do out of prudence. 
God protect us and him! 

I will conclude all with a fable ascribed to Demo- 
sthenes. He had served the people of Athens with 
great fidelity in the station of an orator, when, upon a 
certain occasion, apprehending to be delivered over to 
his enemies, he told the Athenians, his countrymen, the 
following story: Once upona time the wolves desired 
a league with the shcep, upon this condition, that the 
cause of strife might be taken away, which was the 
shepherds and mastiffs: this being granted, the wolves, 
without all fear, made havoc of the sheep.* 





Lord chief-justice Whitshed, after he had discharged the 
grand jury that refused to find the bill against Harding, the 
printer, received hints of the illegality of his proceedings. 
The following extract was distributed through the city of 
Dublin. " 

EXTRACT FROM A BOOK ENTITLED, “AN EXACT COLLEC- 
TION OF THE DEBATE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
HELD AT WESTMINSTER, OCTOBER 21, 1680,” p. 150. 


“* Resolutions of the House of Commons in England, 
November 13, 1680. 


*“ SEVERAL persons being examined about the dis- 
missing a grand jury in Middlesex, the house came to 
the following resolutions :— 

“ Resulved, that the discharging of a grand jury by 
any judge, before the end of the term, assizes, or ses- 
sions, while matters are under their consideration, and 
not presented, is arbitrary, illegal, destructive to public 
justice, a manifest violation of his oath, and is a means 
to subvert the fundamental laws of this kingdom. 

“Resolved, that a committee be appointed to exa- 

* Copies of this paper were distri uted to every person of the 
grand jury the evening before the bill was to be exhibited ; who, 
probably for the rensons contained in it, refused to find the bill, 
upon which the lord chief-justice Whitshed, who had presided 
ata former prosecution of the dcean’s printer, discharged them 
ina rage = The following extract was soon after published to 
show tne Lleyality of this proceeding ; and the next grand jury 
Vhat_ was empannele’ made the subsequent presentment against 


all te abettors of Wood's projut. See the letter to lord Moles 
wWordh, 
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mine the proceedirgs 0; the judges in Westminster- 
hall; and report the same, with their opinion herein, 
to this house.” 





A LETTER FROM A FRIEND TO THE RIGHT ION, 
THE LORD CHIEF-JOSTICE WHITSHED. 


Ceteri, quanto quis servitio promptior, opibus et honoribus 
extollerentur: Invalido legum auxilio, que vi, ambitu, 
postremo pecuania turbabautur.— Tacit. An. 


My Lorp, December 1, 1724. 

I yuar your lordship, in your wouted zeal for the in- 
terest of your country, will think this paper very un- 
seasonable ; but Iam very confident not more than one 
man of this kingdom will be of your lordship’s judg- 
ment. 

In matters of law, your opinion has, from our first 
acquaintance, entirely guided me, and the things you 
have assured me J might depend upon as law have few 
of them escaped my memory, though I have had but 
little conversation with you since you first appeared in 
parliament, aud moved the house to resolve, that it is 
the indispensable duty of the judges of this kingdom to 
go throvigh their circuits; nor have I had any since 
you fell sick, and was made solicitor-general. 

I have often heard your lordship affirm, end there- 
fore I do affirm it, that the great ends for which grand 
juries were instituted, were the support of the govern- 
ment, the safety of every man’s life and fortune; it 
being necessary some should be trusted to inquire after 
ul] disturbers of the peace, that they might be pro- 
secuted and brought to condign punishment; and it is 
no Jess needful for every man’s quiet and safety, that 
the trust of such inquisitions should be put into the 
hauds of persons of understanding and integrity, that 
will suffer no man to be falsely accused or defamed ; nor 
the lives of any to be put in jeopardy, by the malicious 
conspiracies of great or small, or the perjuries of any 
profligate wretches. 

So material a part of our constitution are grand juries, 
so much does the security of every subject depend 
upon them, that though anciently the sheriff was, by ex- 
press law, chosen annually by the people of the county, 
aud trusted with the power of the county, yet the law 
left not the election of grand juries to the will of the 
sheriff, but has described their qualifications, which if 
they have, and the sheriff return them, no man, nay no 
judge, can object to their being sworn, much less may 
they to their serving when sworn; and to prevent the 
discretionary power (a new-fashioned term) of these 
judges over juries, you used to say was made the statute 
of the 1]th of Henry IV. 

Pardon me, my lord, if 1 venture to affirm, that a 
dissolving power is a breach of that law, or at least an 
evasion, as every citizen In Dublin, in sir Constantine 
Phips time, perfectly understood, that disapproving 
the aldermen lawfully returned to the privy-council, 
was in effect assuming the power of choosing aud return- 
ing. But your lordship aud I know dissolving and 
disapproving are different terms. 

J always understood from your lordship the trust 
and power of grand juries is, or ought to be, accuunted 
amongst the greatest, aud of most concern, next to the 
legislative; the honour, reputations, fortunes, and lives 
of every man being subject to their censure. The 
kings of Kingland have an undoubted power of dissulv- 
ing parliaments; but dissolving till one was retumed 
to their or their ministers’ hiking has never been thought 
very righteous, and, Heaven be praised, uever very 
successful, 

I am entirely of your lordship’s opinion, the oath of 
a grand juryman is not always sufficiently considere 4 
by the jurors, which is as follows :— 

“You shall diligently inquire, and true prescnutment 
make of all such articles, matters, aud hings, as shal! 


be given you :n charge, and of all other matters and 
things as shall come to your own knowledge, touching 
this present service. The king's counsel, your fellows’, 
and your own, you shall keep secret,” &c. And from 
some other men’s behaviour, I fear oaths are not always 
as sacredly observed as they ought to be: “the king’s 
counsel, your fellows’, aud your own, you shall keep 
secret.” Though our grandmothers, my lord, might 
have thought there was a dispensing power in the pope, 
you and I profess no power upon earth can dispense 
with this oath ; so that to force a man to discover the 
counsel he is sworn to keep, is to force him into direct 
perjury. 

Suppose, upon information taken before your lord- 
ship of a rape committed, a bill of indictment were 
sent to a grand jury, and the grand jury return :gnuramus 
on it, application is made to the court to recommend 
it to them to reconsider it, and they return as before 
tgnoramus. Suppose a judge, with more than decent 
passion, should ask them their reasons (which is their 
counsel) for so doing, nay, should be so particular as 
to demand of them whether they thought the woman a 
whore, must not all the world conclude somebody had 
forgot the oath of a grand juryman? Yes sure, or his 
own, or worse. Dut sls ee they should ask a juror a 
question might criminate himself? My lord, you know 
I put not bare possibilities, it is generally believed these 
things have been done within an oak of this town; and 
if I am rightly informed, the restraint a juror is under 
by his oath is so well understood, that a certain person 
desired the clerk of the crown to change the form of it 
by adding this exception,—‘ unless by leave or order 
of the court.” 

These things, my lord, would seem strange in West- 
minster-hall, and would be severely noted in St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel. The honour of the crown would be 
thought a very false, as well as weak, plea for such 
proceedings there, as indeed it is an infamous one 
everywhere ; for ‘tis a scandal upon a king, if he is 
represented in a court of justice as if he were partially 
concerned, or rather inclined to desire that a party 
should be found guilty, than that he should be declared 
innocent. 

The king's interest and honour is more concerned in 
the protection of the inmocent, than in the punishment 
of the guilty, as in all the immediate actions of his 
majesty we find that maxim pursued, a maxim can 
jever run a prince into excesses. We do not ouly find 
those princes represented in history under odious cha- 
racters who have basely betrayed the innocent, but 
such as, by their spies and informers, were too inquisitive 
after the guilty; whereas none was ever blamed for 
clemency, or for being too gentle interpreters of the 
law. Though Trajan wasan excellent ee endowed 
with al] heroical virtues, yet the most eloquent writers, 
and his best friends, found nothing more to be praised 
in his government, than that, in his time, all men might 
think what they pleased, and every man speak what 
he thought. This I say, thatif any amongst us, by 
violent measures, and a dictatorial behaviour, have 
raised jealousies in the minds of his majesty’s faithful 
subjects, the blame may lie at their door. 

1 know it has been said for his majesty’s service, 
grand juries may be forced to discover their counsels: 
but you will confess a king can do nothing against law, 
nor will any honest man judge that for his service 
which is not warranted by law. If a constant unin- 
terrupted usage can give the force of law, theu the 
grand jurymen are bound by law, as well as by their 
oaths, to keep their king's, their fellows’, and their own 
counse. secret. Bracton and Britton, in their several 
generations, bear witness that it was then practised ; 
and greater proof of it needs not be sought than the 


disputes that appear by the law-bouks to have been | 
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amongst the ancient lawyers, Whether it was treasm 
or felony for a grand juryman to discover their 
counsels? The trust of grand juries was in those days 
thought so sacred, and their secrecy of so great concern 
to the kingdom, that whosoever should break their 
oaths, wde by all thought worthy to die, only some 
would havethem suffer as traitors, others as felons. 

If a king’s commands should come to the judges Of 
a court of justice or to a jury, desiring them to vary 
from the direction of the law, (which it is criminal tc 
say, aud no man ought to be believed therein,) they 
are bound by their oaths not to regard them. The 
statute of 2ud of Kdward IHI., 8th and 20th Edward 
III. 1., are express; and the substance of these and 
other statutes is inserted into the oaths taken by every 
judge ; and if they be under the most solemn and 
sacred tie in the execution of justice, to hold for 
nothing the commands of the king under the great seal, 
then surely political views and schemes, the pleasure 
or displeasure of a minister, in the like case, onght to 
be less than nothing. 

It is a strange doctrine that men must sacrifice the 
law to secure their properties. If the law is to be 
fashioned for every occasion, if grand jurymen, con- 
trary to their oaths, must discover their fellows’ and 
their own counsels, and betray the trust the law has 
reposed in them; if they must subject the reasons of 
their verdicts to the censure of the judges, whom the law 
did never design to trust with the liberty, property, or 
good name of their fellow-subjects,—no man cau say 
he has any security for his life or fortune; and they 
who do not themselves, may, however, see their best 
friends and nearest relations suffer the utmost violences 
aud oppressions. 

Which leads me to say a few words of the petit jury, 
not forgetting Mr. Walters. I am assured by an emi- 
ment lawyer, that the power and office of a petit jury 
is judicial; that they only are the judges from whose 
sentence the indigent are to expect life or death. Upon 
their integrity and understanding the lives of all that 
are brought in judgment do ultimately depend ; from 
their verdict there lies no appeal, by finding guilty or 
not guilty. They do complicately resolve both Jaw and 
fact. As it hath been the law, so it hath always been 
the custom and practice of these juries (except as be- 
fore) upon all general issues, pleaded in cases civil as 
well as criminal, to judge both of the law and fact. 
So it is said in the report of the lord chief-justice 
Vaughan in Bushell’s case, that these juries determine 
the law in all matters, where issue is joined and tried, 
in the principal case, whether the issue be about tres- 
pass or debt, or decision in assizes, or a tort, or any 
such like; unless they should please to give a special 
verdict, with an implicit faith in the judgment of the 
court to which none can oblige them against their wills. 

lt is certain we may hope to see the trust of a grand 
juryman best discharged when gentlemen of the best 
fortunes and understandings attend that service; but it 
is as certain we must never expect to see such men or 
juries, if, for differing with a judge in opinion, when 
they only are the lawful judges, they are liable to he 
treated like villains, like perjurers, and enemies to their 
king and country; I say, my lord, such behaviour to 
juries will make all gentlemen avoid that duty, and 
instead of men of interest, of reputation, and abilities, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our reputations, must de- 
pend upon the basest and meanest of the people. 

I know it is commonly said, bon yudicia eat ampliare 
Jeriedictionem, But I take that to be better advice, 
which was given by the lord-chancellor Bacon upon 
swearing a judge, That he would take care to contain the 
jurisdiction of the court within the ancient mere-stones, 
without removing the mark. 

I intend to pay my respects to you. lordship ones 
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every month till the meeting of the parliament, when 
ur even may consider of these matters, and therefore 
will not trouble you with any more on this subject at 
present; but conclude, most heartily praying, that 
from depending upon the will of a judge, who may 
be corrupted or swayed by his own passions, interests, 
or the impulse of such as support him, and may ad- 
vamce him to greater honours, the God of mercy and of 
justice deliver this nation ! 

I am, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient, hum- 
ble servant, N. N. 


A SECOND LETTER FROM A FRIEND TO THE RIGHT 
HON THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE WHITSHED. 
Ubi semel recto deerratum est, in preceps pervenitur a rectis 
in vitia, a vitiis in prava, a pravis in precipitia.— Vell. Pater. 

Self love is the love of oneself, and of everything else for 
one’s own sake: it makes a man the idolater of himself, and 
the tyrant of others — Ruchefoucault. 


My Lorp, January 4, 1724-5. 
I Tutnk the best service men employed by his ma- 
jesty can do for him and this country is to show such 
prudence and temper in their behaviours as may con- 
vince every man they are not intrusted with any power 
but what is necessary, and will always he exercised, for 
the advantage and security of his majesty's subjects. 

For my own part, I hold it the duty of every man, 
though he has not the honour of serving his majesty in 
public employment, not only not to misrepresent the 
actions of his servants, but, in matters of small concern, 
to wink at their follies and mistakes. I know the 
jacobites and papists, our irreconcilable enemies, are 
too watchful to lay hold of every occasion to misrepre- 
sent his majesty, and turn the faults of ambitious 
and self-interested servants upon the best of kings. 

I hear some men say, that in my last to your lord- 
ship, there appears more of the satirist than becomes a 
man engaged merely in the defence of liberty and 
justice; but I am satisfied I can with charity affirm 
they are either such as have no knowledge of the 
several steps that have been taken to bring this poor 
country into ruin and disgrace, or they are of the 
number of those who have had a share in the actings 
and contrivances against it ; for, my lord, he must rather 
be an insensible stoic than an angry cynic, who can 
survey the measures of some men without horror and 
indignation. To see men act as if they had never 
taken an oath of fidelity to their king, whose interest. is 
inseparable from that of his people, but had sworn to 
support the ruinous projects of abandoned men (of what- 
ever faction), must rouse the most lethargic if honest 
Boul. 

I, who have always professed myself a Whig,-do con- 
fess it has mine. 

I beg leave, in this place, to explain what I intended 
in my last by the words, “unless by leave or order of 
the court,” lest, whilst I] plead for justice, I should do 
anu injury to your lordship. 

I do declare J never heard that story of your lord- 
ship, and I hope no man did believe it of you. My 
intention was, by that hint, to remember you of judge 
U * * *, and a certain assizes held at Wicklow, as | 
believe your lordship understood it, aud as 1 now de- 
sire al] the world may. 

Having learned from your lordship and other law- 
yers of undoubted abilities that no judge ought, by 
threats or circumvention, to make a grand-juryman 
discover the king's counsels, his fellows, or his own, | 
should not at present say anything in support of that 
position; but that I find a most ridiculous and false 
explanation seems to mislead some men in that point: 
say they, by the word counsel is understood such bills 
as are before the grand jury, and the evidence the prose- 
eutors for the crown have to support the charge against 
the subiect: lest, that being known, the party indict- 
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able may fly from justice, or he may procure false 

witnesses to discredit the evidence for the king, or he 
| may, by bribes and other indirect measures, take off 
| the witnesses for the crown: 
| 1 confess I take that to be the meaning of the word 
counsel, but I am certain that is not all that is meant 
by it; that is what must be understood when it is 
called the king's counsel, td est, the counsel or reasons 
for which the king, by his servants, his attorney- 
general, or coroner, has drawn and sent to the grand 
jury a charge against a subject. 

But the counsel of a juror is a different thing ; it ie 
the evidence, the motives, and reasons, that induce him 
or his fellow jurors to say billa vera, or ignorumus, and 
the opinion he or they happen to be of when the ques- 
tion is put by the foreman for finding or not finding: 
this counsel every man is sworn to keep secret, that so 
their opinion and advice may uot be of prejudice to 
them hereafter; that as they are sworn to act without 
favour or affection, so may they also act without FEAR. 
Whereas, were it otherwise, the spirit of revenge is so 
universal, there are but few cases wherein a juror could 
act with safety to himself. Either the prosecuted, as 
where the bill is found, or the prosecutor, where it is 
returned egnoramus, may coutrive to defame the jurors 
who differ from them in opiniou, as 1 am told has 
happened to some very honest citizens who are repre- 
seuted to be jacobites since their opinious were known 
to be against * * *. And sometimes revenge or ambi- 
tion may prompt men to carry it farther, ag in the case 
of Mr. Wilmer, who, in king Charles II.’s time, was 
very severely handled for being one of the sgnroramus 
jury. It is not necessary to say whom he disobliged by 
being so. But, if I remember right, his case was this :— 

He was a merchant (and, as | said, an ignoramus 
juryman), had covenanted with a servant boy to serve 
him in the West Lnudies, and accordingly sent him he- 
yond sea. Upon suggestion and affidavit, by which 
any person might have it, a writ de homine replegiando 
was granted against Mr. Wilmer; the sheriffs would 
have returned on the writ the agreement and the boy's 
consent, but the court, (im the case of this Wilmer, ) 
Kaster, 34, cha. ii. in B. R. ruled they must return 
replegiari fecimus, or elongavit, that is, they had re- 
plevied the boy, or that Wilmer had carried him away 
where they could not find him ; in which last case,. 
Mr. Wilmer, though an innocent person, must have 
gone to gaol until he brought the boy into court, or he 
must have been outlawed.—Shower's Rep. 2ud Part. 

I do not say this, that I think the same thing will be 
practised again, or anything like it, though I know that 
very homely proverb, More ways of killing a dog than 
hanging him. But I instance it to show the counsels 
of every grand juryman should be kept secret, that he 
may act freely, and without apprehensions of resent- 
ment from the prosecuted or prosecutor. 

My resolution, when I wrote to you last, was not to 
have said anything in this concerning the powers of dis- 
solving or dispensing; but as I have been forced to say 
something of the dispensing, for the same reason I must 
of the dissolving, power—a power undoubtedly in effect 
including that of returning, which makes me wish two 
men of great interest in this kingdom, differing in every 
other thing, had not undertaken to defend it, or they 
had better reasons for it than I have yet heard. 

"Tis said, “‘ this power is in the court, as a right of re- 
sistance is in the people, as the people have a power su- 
perior to the prerogative of the prince, though no writ- 
ten or express law for it; so of necessity, though ne 
statute directs it, and it may seem to overturn the grea?- 
est security men have for their liberties, yet the court 
has a power of dissolving gran‘ juries, if they refuse te 
find or present as the court shall direct.” 

Pray let us consider how well this concludes. 
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lhe people may do anything in defence of their lives, 
their religion, and liberties, and consequently resistance 
is lawful; therefore an iuferior court, a bene placito 
judge may. Monstrous absurdity ! 

Another, I am sorry I cannot say more modest, argu- 
meut to support it is this :— 

“ Considering,” say they, “grand juries, it is but 
reasonable a discretionary power of dissolving them 
should be lodged in the judges.” 

By the words “ considering grand juries” I must 
understand considering their understanding, their 
fortunes, or their integrity ; for from a want of one or 
more of those qualifications must arise the reason of 
such a discretionary power in the jndges. 

Though I shall not urge it as far as I could, I will 
venture to say the argument is at least as strong the 
other way—considering the judges. 

First, as to their understandings, it must be confessed 
the benches are infinitely superior to the lower profes- 
sors of the law; yet surely it cannot give offence to say 
the geutlemen of the several counties have understand- 
ings sufficient to discharge the duty of grand jurymen. 
If want of fortune be an objection to grand jurymen, a 
pari ratione it is an objection to some other men. Be- 
sides that the fact is not true; for in their circuits no 
judge goes into any county where he does not meet at 
east a dozen gentlemen returned upon every grand 
jury, every one of whom have better estates than he 
rimeelf has, and these not during pleasure; which last 
consideration saves me the trouble of showing the 
weakness of the objection in the third qualification. 

Ay. But it was a necessary expedient to keep out 
Wood's brass. 

Are the properties of the commons of this kingdom 
better secured by the knight-errantry of that day? In 
the name of common sense, what are we to believe? 
Has the undaunted spirit, the tremendous voice of * * * 
frightened Wood and his accomplices from any further 
attempts? Or rather has not the ready compliance of 
* * * encouraged them to further trials? The officers 
and attendants of his court may tremble when he frowns; 
but who else regards it more than they do one of Wood's 
farthings ? 

“ There is no comparison,” says another, “ between 
the affair of sir W. Scroggs and this of * * *. Sir W. 
discharged a grand jury because they were about to 
present the duke of York for being a papist, but * * * 
discharged the grand jury for uot presenting a paper he 
recommended to them to present as scandalous (and 
in which I say he was a party reflected on).” 

] agree there is a mighty difference, but whom does 
it make for ? 

A grand jury of a hundred (part of a county) takes 
upon them to present a no less considerable person than 
the king’s brother and heir presumptive of the crown ; 
the chief-justice thinks this a matter of too much 
mument for men of such degree to meddle in, but a 
matter morn proper for the consideration of parliament. 
I would not be understood to condemn the jury; I 
thiuk they acted as became honest Englishmen and 
lovers of their country; but I say if judges could in 
any case be allowed to proceed by rules of policy, 
surely here was a sufficient excuse. However the 
commons impeached him. 

The determinations of ignorant or wicked judges, as 
they are precedents of little weight, so they are but of 
Jittle danger, and therefore it will become the commons 
at all times to animadvert most carefully upon the 
actions of the most knowing men in that profession. 

I say, my lord, at all times, because I hear former 
merit is pleaded to screen this action from any inquiry. 

Tam sensible much is due to the man who has always 
preferred the public interests to nis private advantages, 
as * * * hag done. When a man has signalized him- 
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seif, when he has suffered for that principle, he deserves 
universal respect. Yet men should act agreeably to 
_the motive of that respect, and not ruin the liberty of 
' their country to show their gratitude; and so, my lord, 
where a men has the least pretence to that character, I 
think ‘tis best to pass over small offences, but never 
such as will entail danger aud dishonour upon us and 
our posterity. 4 
The Romans, my lord, when a question was in the 
senate whether they should ransom fifteer. thousand 
citizens whu had merited much by their former victo- 
ries, but losing one battle were taken prisoners, were 
determined by the advices of that noble Roman Atti- 
ius Regulus not to redeem them, as men unworthy 
their further care, though probably it was their mis- 
fortunes not their faults lost that day :— 
—— Flagitio additis 
Damnnm : neque amissos colores 
Lana refert meicata fuco: 
He thought they were not worthy to be trusted again. 
To show them pity, im his mind would betray the Ro- 
manus to perpetual danger: Et exemplo trahenti 
Perniciem venijens in evum ; 


Si non periret immiserabilis 
Captiva pubes. 


I hear some precedents have been lately found out 
to justify that memorable action; but if precedents 
must control reason and justice, if a man may swear 
he will keep his counsels secret, and yet by precedents 
may be forced to divulge them, I would advise geutle- 
men very seriously to consider the danger we are in, 
and examine what precedents there are on each side 
of the question; for my part, 1 think the commons of 
England are not a worse precedent than the judges of 
England. 

Besides, it must be remembered that precedents in 
some cases will not excuse a judge, even where they are 
according to the undoubted law of theland. As, for 
instance, suppose a man says what is true not knowing 
it to be true, though it be logically a truth as it is dis- 
tinguished, yet it is morally false; and so suppose a 
judge gave judgment according to law, not knowing it 
to be so, as if he did not know the reason of it at that 
time, but bethought himself of a reason or precedent 
for it afterwards, though the judgment be legal and 
according to precedent, yet the pronouncing of it is 
unjust, and the judge shall be condegianed in the 
opinions of all men; as happened to the lord chief- 
justice Popham, a git of great learning and parts, 
who upon the trial of sir Walter Raleigh, when sir 
Walter objected to reading or giving in evidence lord 
Cobham’s affidavit taken in his abseuce without pro- 
ducing the lord face to face, the lord being then forth- 
coming, the chief-justice overruled the objection and 
was of opinion it should be given im evidence against 
sir Walter; and summing up the evidence to the jury, 
the chief-justice said, just then it came into his mind 
why the accuser should uot come face to face to the 
prisoner, because, &c. Now if any judge has since 
found precedents, or has since picked up the opinion of 
lawyers, I fear he will come within the case I have put. 

I foresee if ever this question happens to be debated 
you know where, gentlemen will be divided, some wil} 
be desirous to do their country justice, and free us from 
all future danger of this kind ; others, upon motives not 
quite so laudable, will strive to screen; and with other 
private friendship will prevail. But I would recom. 
metid to your friends who really love their country ty 
consider the several circumstances concurring in your 
lordship which probably may not in your successor, 
Let them suppose a person were to fill your place, from 
whose manifest ignorance in the law we may reason- 
ably conclude hie only merit is ar iveteracy and 
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hatred to this country; I say, how could your beat 
friends excuse themselves, if, in regard to your lordship, 
they should suffer such a precedeut to be handed down 
w such a man unobserved or uncensured ? 

Invenit etiam emulos infalia nequitia. Ambitious 
men have not always been deterred by the unhappy 
fate of their predecessors. Quid si floreat vigeatque ? 
B@ what lengths will they run if injustice and corrup- 
tion shall ride triumphant? 

Had somebody received a reprimand upon his knees 
in a proper place, for treating a printer's jury like men 
convicted of perjury, forcing them to find a special ver- 
dict, 1 dare to say he had not been quite so hardy as to 
have discharged the grand jury, or treated them in the 
mauner he did because they had not an implicit. faith 
in the court; nor had he dared not to receive a pre- 
sentment made by the secoud grand jury agaist 
Wood's farthings upon pretence it was informed, 
which I mention because the worthy Drapier has mis- 
taken the fact. 

Some of your lordship’s screens, I hear, advise you to 
show great humility and contrition for what is past, as 
the only means to appease the just indignation all sorts 
of men nave conceived against you. Were I well 
secured you will not recommend this letter to the next 
grand jury to be presented, I could give you more sea- 
sonable advice; but, happen as it may, I will venture 
to give you a little. 

Fawning and cajoling will have but little effect on 
those whe have had the honour of your acquaintance 
these ten years past; for Caligula, who used to hide his 
head if he heard the thunder, would piss upon the 
statues of the gods when he thought the danger over. 

A better expedient is this,—tell men the Drapier is 
a Tory anda Jacobite. That he writ the conduct of the 
allies. That he writ not his letter with a design to 
keep out Wood's halfpence, but to bring in the pre- 
tender; persuade them, if you can, the dispute is no 
Jonger about the power of judges over juries, nor how 
much the liberty of the subject is endangered by 
dissolving them at pleasure, but that it is now 
become mere Whig and Tory, a dispute between 
his majesty’s friends and the Jacobites; and it were 
better to see a thousand grand juries discharged than 
the Tories carry a question, though in the right. Hee 
vulnera pro libertate publica excepi, hunc oculum pro 
volis impendi. Try this cant, pin a cloth over your 
eyes, look very dismal, and cry “ I was tumed out of 
employment when the Drapier was rewarded with a 
d***y." 7 say, my lord, if you can once bring 
matters thus to bear, I have not the least doubt you 
may escape without censure. 

To your lordship’s zeal and industry without doubt 
is owing that the papists and the Tories have not. de- 
livered this kingdom over to the pretender ; so Cesar 
conquered Pompey, that Legawm auctor et eversor, and 
it was but just the liberty and laws of Rome should 
afterwards depend upon his will and pleasure. The 
Drapier in his letter to lord Molesworth has made a fair 
offer; secure his country from Wood's coinage, then 
condemn all he has writ and said as false and scan- 
dalous; when your lordship does as much, I must 
confess it will be somewhat difficult to discover the 
impostor, 

Thus to keep my word with your lordship, I have, 
much against my inclinations, written this, which shall 
be my last upon the ungrateful subject. If I have 
leisure, and find a safe opportunity of giving it to the 
printer, my next shall explain what has long duped the 
true Whigs of this Mibgdows I mean honesty in the 
worst of times, 

Though your lordship object to my last, that what I 
wrote was taken out of lord Coke, lord Sommers, sir 
William Jones, or the writings of some other great 
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men, yet I will venture to end this with the senti- 
ments of Philip de Comines, upon some thorogoing 
courtiers. 

“Jf a sixpenny tax is to be raised, they cry by all 
means it ought to be double. If the prince is offended 
with any man, they are directly for hanging him. In 
other instances they maintain the same character. 
Above all things, they advise their king to make him- 
self terrible as they themselves are proud, fierce, and 
overbearing, in hopes to be dreaded by that means, as if 
autherity and place were their inheritance.” 

I am, my ford: your lordship’s most obedient and 
N.N. 


most humble servant, 


THE PRESENTMENT OF THE 
GRAND JURY 
OF THE COUNTY OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 
(Tur discharge of the grand jury produced no change upon 
popular opinion.] 

WHEREAS several great quantities of base metal coimed, 
commonly called Wood's hal/pence, have been brought 
into the port of Dublin and lodged in several houses 
of this city, with an intention to make them pass clan- 
destinely among his majesty’s subjects of this king- 
dom, notwithstanding the addresses of both houses of 
parliament and the privy-council, and the declara- 
tions of most of the corporations of this city against 
the said coin: And whereas his majesty has been 
graciously pleased to leave his loyal subjects of this 
kingdom at liberty to take or refuse the said halfpence : 

We, the grand jury of the county of the city of 
Dublin, this Michaelmas term, 1724, having entirely 
at heart his majesty’s interest and the welfare of our 
country, and -being thoroughly sensible of the great 
discouragements which trade hath suffered by the ap- 
prehensions of the said coin, whereof we have already 
felt the dismal effects; and that the currency thereof 
will inevitably tend to the great diminution of his 
majesty’s revenue, and the ruin of us and our posterity, 
do present all such persons as have attempted or shall 
endeavour by fraud, or otherwise, to impose the said 
halfpence upon us contrary to his majesty’s most gra- 
cious intentions, as enemies to his majesty’s govern- 
ment and to the safety, peace, and welfare of all his 
majesty’s subjects of this kingdom; whose affections 
have been so eminently distinguished by their zeal 
to his illustrious family before his happy accession to 
the throne, and by their continued loyalty ever since. 

As we do, with all just gratitude, acknowledge the 
services of all such patriots as have been eminently zea- 
lous for the interest of his majesty and this country, iy 
detecting the fraudulent imposition of the said Wood 
and preventing the passing of his base coin; so we do, 
at the same time, declare our abhorrence and detesta- 
tion of all reflections on his majesty and his govern- 
ment; aud that we are ready, with our lives and for- 
tunes, to defend his most sacred majesty against the 
pretender, and all his majesty’s open and secret enemies, 
both at home and abroad. 

Given under our hands at the Grand Jury 
chamber, this 28th of November, 1721. 

George Forbes, David Tew, 

William Empson, Thomas How, 

Nathaniel Pearson, Jobin Jones, 

Joseph Nuttal, James Brown, 

William Aston, Charles Lyndon, 

Stearn Tighe, Jerom Bredin, 

Richard Walker, John Sican, 

Kdmoud French, Anthony Brunton, 

Johu Vereilles, Thomas Gaven, 

Philip Pearson, Damtel Elwood, 

Thomas Robins, Joho Brunet. 

Richard Dawson, 
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LETTER THE FIFTH. 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE LORD VISCOUNT MOLESWORTH. 


Robert Molesworth, created by George I. viscount Moles- 
worth of Swords in 1716, incurred the resentment of lord Ox- 
ford’s administration in 1713, for an alleged affront to the clergy 
ef Ireland. 


“They compaased me about also with words of deceit, and 
fought against me without a cause. 
‘** For my love they are my adversaries; but I give myself unto 


rayer. 

“ Aud they have rewarded me evil for good, and hatred for my 
love.’"—Psalm cix. 3, 4, 5. Pe 

** Seek not to be judge, being not able to take away iniquity ; 
lest at any time thou fear the person of the mighty, and lay 
a stumbling-block in the way of thy uprightness. 

“ (Offend not against the multitude ofa city, and then thon shalt 
cast not thyself down amony the people. 

‘‘ Bind not one sin upon another, for in one thou shalt not be 
unpunished.”—Eccl vii. 6, 7, 8. 


Non jam prima peto Mne-theus, neque vincere certo: 
Quauquam O! sed supereut, quibus hoc, Neptune, dedisti.® 
Vira. Ain. V, 194. 





DIRECTIONS TO THE PRINTER. 
From my Shop in St. Francis’ Street, 

Mr. Harpine, Dee. 24, 1724. 

Wuen I sent you my former papers, I cannot say I 
intended you either good or hurt: and yet you have 
happened, through my means, to receive both. I pray 
God deliver you from any more of the latter, and in- 
crease the former. Your frade, particularly in this 
kingdom, is, of all others, the most unfortunately cir- 
cumstantiated; for as you deal in the most worthless 
kind of trash, the penny productions of pennyless scrib- 
blers, so you often venture your liberty, and sometimes 
your lives, fur the purchase of half-a-crown; and, by 
your own ignorance, are punished for other men’s 
actions. 

I am afraid you, in particular, think you have rea- 
gon to complain of me, for your own and your wife's 
confinement in prison, to your great expense as well as 
hardship, and for a prosecution still impending. But 
I will tell you, Mr. Harding, how that matter stands. 

Since the press has lain under go strict an inspection, 
those who have a mind to inform the world are become 
80 cautious, as to keep themselves, if possible, out of the 
way of danger. My custom therefore is, to dictate to 
a ‘prentice, who cau write in a feigned hand, and what 
is written we send to your house by a blackguard boy. 
But at the same time | «lo assure you, upon my repu- 
tation, that I never did send you anything for which I 
thought you could possibly be called to an account; 
and you will be my witness, that 1 always desired you, 
by letter, to take some good advice before you ventured 
to priut,—because I kuew the dexterity of dealers in 
the law at finding out something to fasten on, where no 
evil is meant. I am told, indeed, that you did accor- 
dingly consult several very able persons, and even some 
who afterwards appeared against you: to which I can 
only answer, that you must either change your advisers, 
or determine to print nothing that comes from a Dra- 
ner. 

I desire you will send the enclosed letter, directed 
“To my lord viscount Molesworth, at his house at 
Brackdenstown, near Swords;’ but I would have it 
seut printed, for the convenience of his lordship’s read- 
ing, because this counterfeit hand of my apprentice is 
not very legible. And, if you think fit to publish it, I 
would have you first get it read over by some notable 
lawyer. Iam assured, you will find enough of them 


* T seek not now the foremost palm to gain ; 
Though yet—but, ah! that haughty wish ! 
Let those enjoy it whom the node ordain. 


Darvoen. 
® Wis batler acted as amanueansis. 
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who are friends to tae Drapier, and will do 4t without a 
fee; which, I am afraid, you can ill afford after all 
your expenses. For although I have taken so much 
care, that I think it impossible to find a topic out of 
the following papers for sending you again to prison, 
yet I will not venture to be your guarantee. 

This ensuing letter contains only a short account of 
myself, and an humble apology for my former pata- 
phlets, especially the last,—with little mention of Mr. 
Wood or his halfpence, because I have already said 
enough upon that subject, until occasion shall be given 
for new fears; and, in that case, you may perhaps hear 
from me again. 

I am your friend and servant, M. B. 


P.S.—For want of intercourse between you and me, 
which I never will suffer, your people are apt to make 
very gross errors in the press, which I desire you will 
provide against. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE LORD VISCOUNT MOLESWORTH, 
At his house at Brackdenstown, near Swords. 
From my Shop in St. Francis’ Street, 

My Lorp, Dec. 14, 1724. 

I REFLECT too late on the maxim of common observers, 
‘that those who meddle in matters out of their call- 
ing will have reason to repent; which is now verified 
in me, for by engaging iu the trade of a writer, I have 
drawn upon myself the displeasure of the government 
signified by a proclamation, promising a reward of 3004. 
to the first faithful subject who shall be able and in- 
clined to inform against me; to which I may add the 
laudable zeal and industry of my Jord chief-justice 
Whitshed, in his endeavours to discover so dangerous a 
person. Therefore, whether I repent or not, 1 have cer- 
tainly cause to do so; and the common observation 
still stands good. 

It will sometimes happen, I know not how, in the 
course of human affairs, that a man shal] be made liable 
to legal animadversion where he has nothing to answer 
for, either to God or his country, and condemned at 
Westminster-hall for what he will never be charged 
with at the day of judgment. 

After strictly examining my own heart, and consult- 
ing some divines of great reputation, I cannot accuse 
myself of any malice or wickedness against the public, 
—of any designs to sow sedition,—of reflecting on the 
king and his ministers,—or of endeavouring to alienate 
the affections of the people of this kingdom from those 
of England.* All 1 can charge myself with is, a weak 
attempt. to serve a nation in danger of destruction by 
a most. wicked and malicious projector, without waiting 
until ] were called to its assistance; which attempt, 
however it may perhaps give me the title of pragma- 
tical and overweening, will never lie a burden upon my 
conscience. God knows whether I may not, with all 
my caution, have already run myself into a second 
danger by offering thus much in my own vindication; 
for 1 have heard of a judge who, upon the criminal’s ap- 
peal to the dreadful day of judgment, told him he had 
incurred a premumire, for appealing to a foreign jurisdic- 
tion; and of another in Wales, who severely checked 
the prisoner for offering the same plea, taxing him with 
“reflecting on the court by such a comparison, be- 
cause comparisons were odious.” 

But in order to make some excuse for being more 
syeculative than others of my condition, I desire your 
lordship’s pardon while I am doing a very foolish thing; 
which is to give you some little account of myself. 

I was bred ata free-school, where I acquired some 
little knowledge in the Latin tongue. I served my aw 

* Articles mentione: in the indictment and proclamation. : 
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enticeship in London, and there set up for myself 
with good success; until, by the death of some friends 
and the misfortunes of others, I returned into this king- 
dom and began to employ my thoughts in cultivating 
the woollen manufacture through all its branches, where- 
in I met with great discouragement and powerful oppo- 
sers, whose objections appeared to be very strange and 
sinfular. They argued “that the people of England 
would be offended if our manufactures were brought to 
equal theirs ;” and even some of the weaving trade were 
my enemies, which I could not but look upon as ab- 
surd and unnatural, I remember your lordship at 
that time did me the honour to come into my shop, 
where I showed you a piece of black and white stuff 
just sent from the dyer,* which you were pleased to 
approve of and be my customer for. 

However I was so mortified, that I resolved for the 
future to sit quietly in my shop, and deal in common 
goods like the rest of my brethren; until it happened 
some months ago, considering with myself that the lower 
and poorer sort of people wanted a plain strong coarse 
stuff, to defend them against cold easterly winds, which 
then blew very fierce and blasting for a long time to- 
gether, I contrived one? on purpose, which sold very well 
all over the kingdom, and preserved many thousands 
from agues. I then made a second and a third kind of 
stuffs¢ for the gentry, with the same success; insomuch 
that an ague has hardly been heard of for some time. 

This incited me so far that I ventured upon a fourth 
piece,4 made of the best Irish wool I could get; and 
I thought it grave and rich enough to be worn by the 
hest lord or judge of the Jand. But of Jate some great 
folks complain, as I hear, ‘“‘ that when they had it on 
they felt a shuddering im their limbs,”"—and have 
thrown it off tin a rage, cursing to hell the poor drapier 
who invented it; so that I am determined never to 
work for persons of quality again, except for your lord- 
ship and a very few more. 

T assure your lordship, upon the word of an honest 
citizen, that I am not richer by the value of one of Mr. 
Wood's halfpence, with the sale of all the several stufls 
IT have contrived, for I give the whole profit to the 
dyers and preasers [printers] ; and therefore I hope you 
will please to believe, that no other motive beside the 
love of my country could engage me to busy my head 
and hands to the loss of my time, and the gain of 
nothing but vexation and ill-will. 

I have now in hand one piece of stuff, to be woven 
on purpose for your lordship; although I might be 
ashamed to offer it to you after I have confessed, that 
it will be made ouly from the shreds and remnauts of 
the wool employed iu the former. However I shall 
work it up as well as I can; and at worst you need 
only give it among your tenants. 

I am very sensible how ill your lordship is likely to 
be entertained with the pedantry of a drapier, in the 
terms of his own trade. How will the matter be mend- 
ed, when you find me entering again, although very 
sparingly, into an affair of state; for such is now 
grown the controversy with Mr. Wood, if some great 
lawyers are to be credited. And as it often happeus 
at play that men begin with farthings, and go on to 
gold, till some of them lose their estates and die in 
jail; so it may possibly fall out in my case, that by 
playing too long with Mr. Wood's halfpence I may 

drawn in to pay a five double to the reward for be- 
traying me, be sent to prison, and not be delivered 
thence until I shall have paid the uttermost farthing. 

There are, my lord, three sorts of persons with whom 
Tam resolved never to dispute, a highwayman with a 


* The Fropusal for the universal Use of Irish Manufactures. 
> The Drapier s first letter. 
3 The second aud third letters. 
The fourth letter, against which the proclamation was issued. 


pistol at my breast; a troop of dragoons who come to 
plunder my house, and a man of the law who can make 
a merit of accusing me. In sach of these cases, which 
are almost the same, the best method is to keep out of 
the way; and the next best is to deliver your money, 
surrender your house, and confess nothing. 

I am told that the two points in my last letter, from 
which an occasion of offence has been taken, are, where 
I meution his majesty’s answer to the address of the 
house of lords upon Mr, Wood's patent; and where I 
discourse upon Ireland's being a dependent kingdom. 
As to the furmer, I can only say, that I have treated it . 
with the utmost respect and caution; and I thought it 
necessary to show where Wood’s patent differed, in many 
essential parts, from all others that ever had been granted ; 
because the contrary had, for want of due information, 
been so strongly and so largely asserted. As to the 
other, of Ireland's dependency, I confess to have often 
heard it mentioned, but was never able to understand 
what it meant. This gave me the curiosity to inquire 
among several eminent lawyers, who professed they 
knew nothing of the matter. 1 then turned over all the 
statutes of both kingdoms, without. the least information, 
further than an Irish act, that I quoted, of the 33rd of 
Henry VIII., uniting Ireland to England under one 
king. I cannot say I was sorry to be disappointed in 
my search, because it is certain I could be contented 
to depend only upon God and my prince, and the laws 
of my own country, after the manner of other nations. 
But since my betters are of a different opinion, and de- 
sire further dependencies, I shall outwardly submit , 
yet still insisting, im my own heart, upon the exception 
I made of M. B., drapier. Indeed, that hint was bor- 
rowed from an idle story I had heard in England, which 
perhaps n.ay be common and beaten; but because it 
insinuates neither treason nor sedition, I will just barely 
relate it. 

Some hundred years ago, when the peers were so great 
that the commons were looked upon as little better than 
their dependents, a bill was brought in for making some 
new additions to the power and privilezes of the peerage. 
After it was read, one Mr. Drewe, a member of the 
house, stood up, and said, he very much approved the 
bill, and would give his vote to have it pass; but how- 
ever, for some reasons best known to himself, he desired 
that a clause might be inserted fur excepting the family 
of the Drewes. The oddness of the proposition taught 
others to reflect a little, and the bill was thrown out. 

Whether I were mistaken or went too far in exa- 
mining the dependency must be left to the impartial 
judgment of the world as well as to the courts of judi- 
cature, although indeed not in so effectual and decisive 
amanner. But to affirm, as I hear some do in order 
to countenance a fearful and servile spirit, that this 
point did not belong to my subject, is a false and foolish 
objection. There were several scandalous reports indus- 
triously spread by Wood and his meGomnptices to dis- 
courage all opposition against his infamous project. 
They gave it out “‘ that we were prepared for a rebel- 
lion, that we disputed the king’s prerogative and were 
shaking off our dependency.” The first went so far, 
and obtained so much belief against the most visible 
demonstrations to the contrary, that a great person 0. 
this kingdom, now in England, sent over such an account 
of it to his friends as would make any good subject 
both grieve and tremble. I thought it therefore neces- 
sary to treat that calumny as it deserved. Then I 
proved, by an invincible argument, #hat we could have 
no intention to dispute his majesty’ prerogative; be- 
cause the prerogative was not concerned in the ques- 
tion; the civilians and lawyers of all nations agreeing 
that copper is not money. And lastly, to clear us from 
the imputation of shaking off our depeudency, I showed 
wherei# I thongnt.and shall ever think, this dey endence 
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consisted, and cited the statute above mentioned, made 
in Ireland, by which it is enacted, “ that whoever is 
king of England shall be king of Ireland, and that the 
two kingdoms shall be for ever knit together under one 
king.” This, as I_ conceived, did wholly acquit us of 
intending to break our dependency, because it was 
altogether ont of our power; for surely no king of 
England will ever consent to the repeal of this statute. 

But upon this article 1 am charged with a heavier 
accusation. It is said “I went too far when I declared 
that if ever the pretender should come to be fixed upon 
the throne of England (which God forbid), I would so 
far venture to transgress this statute, that I would lose 
the last drop of my blood before 1 would submit to 
him as king of Ireland.” 

This, I hear on all sides, is the strongest and weightiest 
objection against me, and which has given the most 
offence; that I should be so bold to declare against a 
direct statute, and that any motive, how strong svever, 
could make me reject a king whom England should 
receive. Now if, in defending myself from this accu- 
sation, I should freely confess “that I went too far; 
that the expression was very indiscreet, although ocra- 
sioned by my zeal for his present majesty aid his pro- 
testant line in the house of Hanover; that I shall be 
careful never to offend again in the like kind; and that 
I hope this free acknowledgment and sorrow for my 
error will be some atonement and a little soften the 
hearts of my powerful adversaries;” I say, if I should 
offer such a defence as this, I do not doubt but some 
people would wrest it to an ill meaning by a spiteful 
interpretation. Aud therefore, since I camot think of 
any other answer which that paragraph can admit, I 
will leave it to the mercy of every candid reader; but 
still without recanting my own opinion. 

I will now venture to tell your lordship a secret, 
wherein I fear you are too deeply concerned. You 
will therefore please to know that this habit of writing 
and discoursing, wherein I unfortunately differ from 
almost the whole kingdom, and am apt to grate the 
ears of more than I could wish, was acquired during 
my apprenticeship ia London and a long residence 
there after I had set up for myself. Upon my return 
and settlement here, I thought I had only changed one 
country of freedom for another. I had been long con- 
versing with the writings of your lordship,” Mr. Locke, 
Mr. Molyneux, Colonel Sidney, and other dangerous 
authors, who talk of liberty as a blessing to which the 
whole race of mankind have anu original title, whereof 
nothing but unlawful force can divest them. I knew 
a great deal of the several Gothic institutions in Europe, 
and by what incidents and events they came to be de- 
stroyed ; and I ever thought it the most uncontrolled 
and universally agreed maxim, that freedom consists m 
a people's being governed by laws made with their own 
consent, and slavery in the contrary. 1 have been like- 
wise told, and believed it to be true, that Aberty and 
property are words of known use and signification in 
this kingdom; and that the very lawyers pretend to 
understand and have them often in their mouths, These 
were the errors which have misled me, and to which 
alone I must impute the severe treatment I have re- 
ceived. But I shall in time grow wiser and learn to 
consider my driver, and the road I am in, and with 
whom I am yoked. This I will venture to say,—that 
the boldest and most obnoxious words I ever delivered 
would in England have only exposed me as a stupid 
fool who went to prove that the sun shone on a clear 
summer's day; and I have witnesses ready to depose 
that your lordship has said and writ fifty times worse; 
and, what is still an aggravation, with infinitely more 
wit and learning, and stronger arguments: so that, as 


® Alluding to lord Molesworth’s account of the arbitrary 
gueerament of Denmark. 
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politics run, I do not know a person of more except on- 
able principles than yourself; aud if ever I shal. be 
discovered, I think you will be bound in honour to pay 
my fine and support me in prison, or else I may chance 
to inform against you by way of reprisal. 

In the meantime, I beg your lordship to receive my 
confession, that if there be any such thing as a depen- 
dency of Ireland upon England, otherwise than as I 
have explained it, either by the law of God, of nature, 
of reason, of nations, or of the land (which I shall die 
rather than grant), then was the proclamation against 
me the most merciful that ever was put out ; and instead 
of accusing me as malicious, wicked, and seditious, it 
might. have been directly, as guilty of high treason. 

All I desire is, that the cause of my country against 
Mr. Wood may not suffer by any inadvertency of mine. 
Whether Ireland depends upon England, or only upon 
God, the king, and the law, I hope no man will 
assert that it depends upon Mr. Wood. I should be 
heartily sorry that this commendable spirit against me 
should accidentally (and what, I hope, was never 
intended) strike a damp upon that spirit in all ranks 
and corporations of men against the desperate and 
ruinous design of Mr. Wood. Let my countrymen 
blot out those parts in my last letter which they dislike ; 
and let no rustremain on my sword, to cure the wounds 
Ihave given to our most mortal enemy. When sir 
Charles Sedley was taking the oaths, where several 
things were to be renounced, he said, “he loved re- 
houncing ;" asked “if any more were to be renounced ; 
for he was ready to renounce as much as they pleased.” 
Although I am not so thorough a revouncer, yet let me 
have but good city security against this pestilent 
coinage, and I shall be ready not only to renounce 
every syllable in all my four letters, but to deliver 
them cheerfully with my own hands into those of the 
common hangman, to be burnt with no better company 
than the coiner’s effigies ; if any part of it has escaped 
out of the secular hands of my faithful friends, the 
common people. 

But, whatever the sentiments of some people may be, 
I think it is agreed that many of those who subscribed 
against me are on the side of a vast majority in the 
kingdom who opposed Mr. Wood; and it was with 
great satisfaction that I observed some right honour- 
able uames very amicably joined with my own, at the 
bottom of a strong declaration against him and his coin. 
But if the admission of it among us be already 
determined, the worthy person who is to betray me 
ought in prudence to do it with all convenient speed; 
or else it may be difficult to find 300/. sterling for the 
discharge of his hire, when the public shall have lost 
900,000/., if there be so much in the nation; besides 
four-fifths of its aiumual income for ever. 

Tam told by lawyers that in quarrels between man 
and man it is of much weight which of them gave the 
first provocation or struck the first blow. It is manifest 
that Mr. Wood has done both, and therefore I should 
humbly propose to have him first hanged and his dross 
thrown into the sea, after which the drapier will be 
ready to stand his trial. “It must needs be that of- 
fences come, but woe unto him by whom the offence 
comes.” If Mr. Wood had held his hand, everybody 
else would have held their tongues; and then there 
would bave been little need of pamphlets, juries, or 
proclamations upon this occasion. The provocation 
must needs have been very great which could stir up 
an obscure indolent drapier to become an author. One 
would almost think the very stoves in the street would 
rise up in such a cause, and J am not. sure they wilt 
not do so against Mr. Wood if ever he comes within 
their reach. It is a known story of the dumb hoy 
whose tongue forced a passage for speech hy the horror 
of seeing a dagger at his father’s throat, This may les 
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sen the wonder thata tradesnian hid in privacy and 
silence should cry out, when the life and being of his 
political mother are attempted before his face, and by 
60 infamous a wretch. 

But in the mean time Mr. Wood, the destroyer of a 
kingdom, walks about in triumph (unless it be true 
that he is in jail for debt), while he who endeavoured 
o assert the liberty of his country is forced to hide his 
nead for occasionally dealing in a matter of contro- 
versy. However, Iam not the first who has been con- 
demned to death for gaining a great victory over a 
powerful enemy, by disobeying for once the strict orders 
of military discipline. 

I am now resolved to follow (after the usual proceed- 
ing of mankind, because it is too late) the advice given 
~ae by a certain dean.* He showed the mistake I was 
ah of trusting to the general good-will of the people, 
“that I had succeeded hitherto better than could be 
expected; but that some unfortunate circumstantial 
lapse would bring me within the reach of power; that 
my good intentions would be no security against those 
who watched every motion of my pen in the bitterness 
of my soul.” He produced an instance of “a person 
as innocent, as disinterested, and as well-meaning as 
myself, who had written a very seasonable and inotfen- 
sive treatise, exhorting the people of this kingdom to 
wear their own manufactures ; fer which however the 
printer was prosecuted with the utmost virulence, the 
jury sent back nine times, and the man given up to 
the mercy of the court.” The dean further observed 
‘‘that I was in a manner left alone to stand the battle, 
while others who had ten thousand times better talents 
‘han a drapier were so ‘ne as to lie still; and 
perhaps thought it no unpleasant amusement to look on 
with safety, while another was giving them diversion 
at the hazard of his liberty and fortune; and thought 
they made a sufficient recompense by a little ap- 
plause. Whereupon he concluded with a short story 
of a Jew at Madrid, who being condemned to the fire 
on account of his religiou, a crowd of schoolboys fol- 
lowing him to the stake, and apprehending they might 
lose their sport if he should happen to recant, would 
often clap him on the back and cry, “sta firme, 
Moyse : Moses, continue steadfast.” 

I allow this gentleman's advice to have been very 
good, and his observations just; and in one respect my 
condition is worse than that of the Jew, for no recant- 
ation will save me. However, it should seem by some 
late proceedings that my state is not altogether deplo- 
rable. This I can impute to nothing but the steadiness 
of two impartial grand juries, which has confirmed in 
me an opinion I have long entertained, that, as philo- 
sophers say, virtue is seated in the middle, so in an- 
other sense the little virtue left in the world is chiefly 
to be found among the middle rank of mankind, who 
are neither allured out of her paths by ambition, nor 
driven by poverty. 

Since the proclamation occasioned by my last letter, 
aud a due preparation for proceeding against me in a 
court of justice, there have been two printed papers 

‘ clandestinely spread about; whereof no man is able to 
‘trace the original, further than by conjecture; which, 
, with its usual charity, lays them to my account. The 
: former is entitled, “ Seasonable Advice,” and appears to 
; have heen intended for the information of the grand jury, 
| upon the supposition of a bill to be prepared against. that 
fletter. The other is an extract from a printed book of 
f parliamentary proceedings in the year 1680, contain- 
ping an angry resolution of the house of commons in 
PEngland against dissolving grand juries. As to the 
fformer, your lordship will find it to be the work of a 
pmore artful hand than that of a common drapier. It 
ras been censured for endeavouring to influence the 


® The author is supposed to mean himself. 
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minds of a jury, which ougnt to be wholly free and 
unbiassed ; and for that reason it is manifest that no 
judge was ever known, either upon or off the bench, either 

y himself or his dependents, to use the least insinua- 
tion that might possibly affect the passions or interests of 
any one single juryman, much less of a whole fury 
whoreof every man must be convinced who will just 
give himself the trouble to dip into the common printed 
trials: so as it is amazing to think what a number of 
upright judges there have been in both kingdoms for 
above sixty years past; which, considering how long 
they held their offices during pleasure, as they still 
do among us, I account next to a miracle. 

As to the other paper, [ must confess it is a sharp 
censure from an English house of commons against 
dissolving grand juries by any judge, before the end of 
the term, assizes, or sessions, while matters are under 
their consideration and not presented, as arbitrary, 
illegal, destructive to public justice, a manitest viola- 
tion of his oath, and as a means to subvert the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom. 

However, the publisher seems to have been mistaken 
in what he aimed at. For whatever dependence there 
may be of Ireland upon England, J hope he would nox. 
insinuate that the proceedings of a lord chief-justice in 
Ireland must depend upon a resolution of an English 
house of commons. Besides, that resolution, although 
it were levelled against a particular lord chief-justice, 
sir William Scroggs, yet the occasion was directly con- 
trary. For Scroggs dissolved the grand jury of London 
for fear they should present; but ours in Dublin was 
dissolved because they would not present ; which won- 
derfully alters the case. Aud therefore a second grand 
jury supplied that defect, by making a presentment, 
that pleased the whole kingdom. However, I think it 
is agreed by all parties that both the one and the other 
jury behaved themselves in such a manner as ought to 
be remembered to their honour, while there shall be 
any regard left among us for virtue or public spirit. 

I am contident your lordship will be of my sentiments 
in one thing—that some short, plain, authentic tract 
might be published for the information both of petty 
and grand juries, how far their power reaches, and where 
it is limited; and that a printed copy of such a treatise 
might be deposited in every court, to be consulted by 
the jurymen before they consider of their verdict: by 
which abundance of ii.conveniences would be avoided, 
whereof innumerable instances might be produced from 
former times; because I will say nothing of the present. 

I have read somewhere of an Eastern king, who put 
a judge to death for an iniquitous sentence, and ordered 
his hide to be stuffed into a cushion, and placed upon 
the tribunal for the son to sit on, who was preferred to 
his father’s office. I fancy such a memorial might not 
have been unuseful to a son of sir William Scroggs, and 
that both he aud his successors would often wriggle in 
their seats as long as the cushion lasted. I wish the 
relater had told us what number of such cushions there 
might be in that country. 

I] cannot but observe to your lordship how nice and 
dangerous a point it is grown for a private person to 
inform the people, even in an affair where the public 
interest.and safety are so highly concerned as that of 
Mr. Wood; and this, in a conntry where loyalty is 
woven into the very hearts of the people, seems a little 
extraordinary. Sir William Scroggs was the first who 
introduced that commendable acuteness into the courts 
of judicature; but how far this practice has been 
imitated by his successors, or strained “pon occasion, is 
out of my knowledge. When pamphlets unpleasing to 
the ministry were ‘doceien as libels, he would order the 
offensive paragraphs to be read before hian ; and he was 
often so very happy in applying the initial letters of 
names, and expoandiag dubious hints, (the two commot 
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expedients among writers of that class for escaping the 
law,) that he discovered much more than ever the 
authors intended, as many of them, or their printers, 
tound tu their cost. If such methods are to be followed 
in examining what I have already written, or may write 
hereafter, upon the subject of Mr. Wood, I defy any 
man of fifty times my understanding and caution to 
avoid being entrapped; unless he will be content to 
write what none will read, by repeating over the old 
arguments and computations, whereof the world is 
already grown weary. So that my good friend Harding 
lies under this dilemma,—either to let my learned works 
hang for ever drying upon his lines, or venture to pub- 
lish them at the hazard of being laid by the heels. 

I need not tell your lordship where the difficulty lies. 
It is true that the king and the laws permit us to re- 
fuse this coin of Mr. Wood; but at the same time it is 
equally true that the king and the laws permit us to 
receive it. Now it is barely possible that the ministers 
of England may uot suppose the consequences of utter- 
ing that brass among us to be so ruinous as we appre- 
hend; because, perhaps, if they understood it in that 
light, they would, in common humanity, use their cre- 
dit with his majesty for saving a most loyal kingdom 
from destruction. But, as long as it shall please those 
great persons to think that coin will not be so very per- 
nicious to us, we lie under the disadvantage of being 
censured as obstinate in not complying with a royal 
patent. Therefore nothing remains but to make use of 
that liberty which the king and the laws have left us, 
by continuing to refuse this coi; and, by frequent 
remembrances, to keep up that spirit raised agaiust it 
which otherwise may be apt to flag, and perhaps in 
time to sink altogether. For any public order against 
receiving or uttering Mr. Wood’s halfpence is not 
reasonably to be expected in this kingdom, without 
directions from England ; which I think nobody pre- 
sumes or is 80 sanguine as to hope. 

But to confess the truth, my lord, I begin to grow 
weary of my office as a writer, and could heartily 
wish it were devolved upon my brethren, the makers 
of songs and ballads, who perhaps are the best qualified 
at present to gather up the gleanings of this contro- 
versy. As to myself, it has been my misfortune to 
begin and pursue it upon a wrong foundation. For, 
having detected the frauds and falsehoods of this vile 
impostor Wood in every part, I foolishly disdained to 
have recourse to whining, lamenting, and crying for 
mercy ; but rather chose to appeal to law and liberty, 
and the common rights of mankind, without consider- 
ing the climate I was in. 

Since your last residence in Ireland I frequently 
have taken my nag to ride about your grounds, where 
I fancied myself to feel an air of freedom breathing 
round me; and I am glad the low condition of a 
tradesman did not qualify me to wait on you at your 
house; for then I am afraid my writings would not 
have escaped severer censures. But I have lately sold 
my nag and honestly told his greatest fault, which was 
that of snuffing up the air about Brackdenstown ; 
whereby he became such a lover of liberty that I 
could scarce hold him in, I have likewise buried at 
the bottom of a strong chest your lordship’s writings 
under a heap of others that treat of liberty, and spread 
over a layer or two of Hobbes, Filmer, Bodin, and 
many more authors of that stamp, to be readiest at 
hand whenever I shall be disposed to take up a new 
set of principles in government. In the mean time I 
design quietly to look to my shop, and keep as far out 
of your lordship’s influence as possible; and if you 
ever see any mvore of my writings on this subject, I 
promise you shall find them as innocent, as insipid, and 
withovt a sting, as what 1 have now offered you. 
Hct if your lordship will please to give me an easy 
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lease of some part of your estate in Yorkshire, thither 
will I carry my chest, and, turning it upside down, 
resume my political reading where I left off, feed on 
a homely fare, and live and die a free honest 
inglish farmer; but not without regret for leaving my 
countrymen under the dread of the brazen talons of 
Mr. Wood ;—my most loyal and innocent country: 
men, to whom I owe 80 much for their good opiniou 
of me and my poor endeavours to serve them. 
I am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your lord- 
ship's most obedient and most humble servant, M. B. 


*,* These papers (for the sixth and seventh letters were not 
published till long afterward) prevailed, notwithstanding 
threats, prosecutions, and imprisonment, against all the in 
fluence of power and all the artifices of cunning: persons of 
every sect united with the drapier in the common cause, his 
health was a perpetual toast, and his effigies was displayed in 
every street; Wood was compelled to withdraw his patent, anc 
his halfpence were totally suppressed. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER, 


From the edition in the year 1735. 


Tue former of the two following papers is dated October 
6th, 1724, by which it appears to be written a little 
after the proclamation against the author of the Dra- 
pier’s Fourth Letter. It is delivered with much 
caution, because the author confesses himself to be 
dean of St. Patrick’s, and I could discover his name 
subscribed at the end of the original, although blotted 
out. by some other hand. 1 can tell no other reason why 
it was not printed than what I have heard, that the 
writer, finding how effectually the drapier had suc- 
ceeded, and at the same time how highly the people in 
power seemed to be displeased, thought it more prudent 
to keep itin his cabinet. However, having received some 
encouragement to collect into one volume all the papers 
relating to Ireland old ra to be written by the 
drapier, and knowing how favourably the author's 
writings of that kiud have been received by the public, 
to make the volume more complete I procured a copy 
of the following letter from one of the author's friends, 
with whom it was left while the author was in England ; 
and I have printed it as near as { could in the order of 
time. 

The next treatise is called “ An Address,” &c. It is 
without a date, but seems to be written during the first 
session of parliament in lord Carteret’s government. 
The title of this address is in the usual form, by M. B., 
Drapier. There is but a small part of it that relates to 
William Wood and his coin. The rest contains several 
proposals for the improvement of Ireland; the many 
discouragements it lies under ; and what are the best 
remedies against them. 

By many passages in some of the drapier’s former 
letters, but particularly in the following address, con- 
cerning the great drain of money from Ireland by 
absentees, importation of foreign goods, balances of 
trade, and the like, it appears that the author had taken 
much pains and been well informed in the business of 
computing; all his reasonings upon that subject, al- 
though he doth not here descend to particular sums, 
agreeing generally with the accounts given by others 
who have since made that inquiry their particular 
study. And it is observable that in this address, as 
well as in one of his printed letters, he hath specified 
several articles that have not been taken notice of by 
others who came after him. 


° LETTER THE SIXTH. 
TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR MIDDLETON. 
My Lorp, __ Deanery House, October, 1724. 
I DESIRE you will consider me as a member who comes 
in at the latter end of a debate, or as a lawye: who 
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aks to a cause when the matter has been almost ex- 
hausted by those who spoke before. 

I remember some months ago I was at your house 
upon a commission where I am one of the governors; 
but I went thither, not so much on account of the com- 
mission as to ask you some questions concerning Mr. 
Wood's patent to coin halfpence for Ireland; where 
you*very freely told me, in a mixed company, how 
much you had keen always against that wicked pro- 
ject," which raised in me an esteem for you so far that 
I went in a few days to make you a visit after many 
years’ intermission. I am likewise told that your son 
wrote two letters from London (one of which I have 
seen) empowering those to whom they were directed to 
assure his friends, that, whereas there was a malicious 
report spread of his engaging himself to Mr. Walpole 
for 40,0002 of Wood's coin to be received in Ireland, 
the said report was false and groundless, and he had 
never discoursed with that minister on this subject, nor 
would ever give his consent to have one farthing of 
the said coin current here. And although it be a long 
time since I have given myself the trouble of convers- 
ing with people of titles or stations, yct I have been 
told, by those who can take up with such amusements, 
that there is not a considerable person of the kingdom 
scrupulous in any sort to declare his opinion. But all 
this ts needless to allege when we consider that the 
ruinous consequences of Wood's patent have been so 
strongly represented by both houses of parliament, by 
the privy-council, the lord mayor and aldermen of 
Dublin, by so many corporations, and the concurrence 
of the principal gentlemen in most counties at their 
quarter-seasions, without any regard to party, religion, 
or nation. 

I conclude from hence that the currency of these 
halfpence would, in the universal opinion of our people, 
be utterly destructive to this kingdom; and conse- 
quently that it is every man’s duty, not only to refuse 
this coin himself, but, as far as in him lies, to persuade 
others to do the like: and whether this be done in pri- 
vate or in priut isall a case; as no layman is forbid- 
den to write or to discourse upon religious or moral 
subjects, although he may not do it in a pulpit, at least 
in our church. Neither is this an affuir of state until 
authority shall think fit to declare it so; or, if you 
should understand it in that sense, yet you will please 
ty consider that I am not now preaching. 

Therefore 1 do think it my duty, since the drapier 
will probably be no more heard of, so far to supply his 
place as not to incur his fortune; for I have learned 
frum old experience that there are times wherein a 
man ought to be cautious as well as innocent. _I there- 
fore hope that, preserving both those characters, I may 
be allowed, by offering new arguments or enforcing old 
ones, to refresh the memory of my fellow-subjects, and 
keep up that good spirit raised among them, to preserve 
themse ves from utter ruin by lawful means, and such 
as are permitted by his majesty. 

I believe you will please to allow me two proposi- 
tions: First, that we are a most loyal people; and, se- 
condly, that we are a free people, in the common accept- 
ation of that word applied to a subject under a limited 
monarch. I know very well that you and I did, many 
years ago, in discourse differ much, in the presence of 
lord Wharton, about the meaning of that word liberty 
with relation to Ireland. But, if you will not allow us 
to be a free people, there is only another appellation left, 

‘hich I doubt my lord chief-justice Whitshed would 
call me to account for if I venture to bestow: for I 
, observed (and I shall never forget upon what occasion) 
the device upon his coach tc 9e, Libertas et natale solum, 
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} the drapler, was an enemy to Wood's maint: : _ 
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at the very point of time when he was sitting in his 
court, and perjuring himself to betray both. 

Now, as for our loyalty to his present majesty, if it 
has ever been equalled in any other part of his dominions, 
I am sure it has never been exceeded : and I am confi- 
dent he has not a minister in England who could ever 
call it once in question; but that some hard rumours, 
at least, have been transmitted from the other side of 
the water, I suppose you will not doubt; and rumours 
of the severest kind, which many good people have 
imputed to the indirect proceeding of Mr. Wood and 
his emissaries, as if he endeavoured it should be 
thought that our loyalty depended upon the test of 
refusing or taking his copper. Now, as I am sure you 
will admit us to bea tovalt pesele so you will think it 
pardonuable in us to hope for all proper marks of favour 
and protection from so gracious a king that a loyal 
and free people can expect ; among which we all agree 
in reckoning this to be one, that Wood’s halfpence may 
never have entrance into this kingdom. And this we 
shall continue to wish when we dare no longer express 
our wishes, although there were no such mortal as a 
drapier in the world. 

I am heartily sorry that any writer should, ina cause 
so generally approved, give occasion to the government 
and council to charge him with paragraphs “ highly 
reflecting upon his majesty and his ministers; tending 
to alienate the affections of his good subjects in England 
and Ireland from each other, and to promote sedition 
among the people.”* I must confess that, with many 
others, I thought he meant well, although he might 
have the failing of better writers, not to be always for- 
tunate in the manner of expressing himself. 

However, since the drapier is but one man, I shall 
think I doa public service by asserting that the rest 
of my countrymen are wholly free from learuing out 
of his pamphlets to reflect on the king or his ministers, 
and to breed sedition. 

I solemnly declare that I never once heard the least 
reflection cast upon the king on the subject of Mr. 
Wood’s coin; for in many discourses on this matter, 
I do not remember his majesty’s name to be so niuch 
as mentioned. As to the ministry in England, theonly 
two persons hinted at were the duke of Grafton and 
Mr. Walpole: the former, as I have heard you and 
a hundred others affirm, declared “that he never saw 
the patent in favour of Mr. Wood before it wag passed,’ 
although he was then lord-lieutenant ; and therefore I 
suppose everybody believes that his grace has been 
wholly unconcerned in it ever since. 

Mr. Walpole was indeed supposed to be understood by 
the letter W. in several newspapers, where it is # id 
that some expressions fell from him uot very favourable 
to the people of Ireland, for the truth of which the 
kingdom is not to answer, any more than fur the dis- 
cretion of the publishers. You observe, the drapier 
wholly clears Mr. Walpole of this charge by very strong 
arguments, and speaks of him with civility. I cannot 
deny myself to have been often present where the com- 
pany gave their opinion that Mr. Walpole favoured 
Mr. Wood's projects, which I always contradicted ; 
and for my own part never once opened my lips against 
that minister, either in mixed or particular meetings; 
and my reason for this reservedness was, because it 
pleased him in the queen’s time (I mean queen Anne 
of ever blessed memory) to make a speech directly 
against me by name, in the house of commons, as I was 
told a very few minutes after, in the court of requests, 
by more than fifty members. a 

But you, who are in a greatstation here (if anything 
here may he called great), cannot be ignorant that 
whoever is understood by public voice to be chief 
minister will, among the general talkers, share the 

* The expresmons of the proclamation. 
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blame, whether justly or not, of everything that is dis- 
liked; which I could easily make a pear in many in- 
stances from my own knowledge, while 1 was in the 
world; and particularly in the case of the greatest, the 
wisest, and the most uncorrupt minister I ever con- 
versed with. 

But whatever unpleasing opinion some people might 
conceive of Mr. Walpole on account of those half- 
pence, I dare boldly affirm it was entirely owing to Mr. 
Wood. Many persons of credit come from England 
have affirmed to me and others, that they have seen 
letters under his hand, full of arrogance and insolence 
towards Ireland, and boasting of his favour with Mr. 
Walpole; which is highly probable, because he rea- 
sonably thought it for his interest to spread such a 
report, and because it is the known talent of low and 
little spirits to have a great man’s name perpetually in 
their mouths. 

Thus I have sufficiently justified the people of Ire- 
land from learning any bad lesson out of the drapier’s 
pamphlets with regard to his majesty and his ministers; 
aud therefore, if those papers were intended to sow sedi- 
tion among us, God be thanked the seeds have fallen 
upon a very improper soil. 

As to alienating the affections of the people of England 
and Ireland from each other, I believe the drapier, 
whatever his intentions were, has left that matter just 
as he found it. 

I have lived long in both kingdoms, as well in coun- 
try as in town; and therefore take myself to be as well 
informed as most men in the dispositions of each people 
toward the other. By the people I understand here 
only the bulk of the common people, and I desire no 
lawyer may d'stort or extend my meaning. 

There is a vein of industry and parsimony that runs 
through the whole people of England, which, added to 
the easiness of their rents, makes them rich and sturdy. 
As to Ireland, they know little more of it than they do 
of Mexico; further than that it is a country subject to 
the king of England, full of bogs, inhabited by wild 
Irish papists, who are kept in awe by mercenary troops 
sent from thence; and their general opinion is, that it 
were better for England if this whole island were sunk 
into the sea; for they have a tradition that every forty 
years ‘there must be a rebellion in Ireland. I have 
seen the grossest suppositions passed upon them ; “ that 
the wild Irish were taken in toils; but that in some 
time they would grow so tame as to eat out of your 
hands.” Ihave been asked by hundreds, and particu- 
laity by my neighbours your tenants at Pepper-hara, 
“ whether I had come from Ireland by sea?” aud, upon 
the arrival of an Irishman to a country-town, I have 
known crowds coming about him, and wondering to 
see him look so much better than themselves. 

A gentleman, now in Dublin, affirms “that, passing 
some mouths ago through Northampton, and finding 
the whole town in a flurry, with bells, bonfires, and 
illumivations, upon asking the cause, he was told that 
it was for joy ‘that the Irish hat submitted to receive 
Wood's halfpence.” This I think plainly shows what 
sentiments that large town has of us; and how little 
they made it their own case; although they lie directly 
in our way to London, and therefore carmot but be fre- 
quently convinced that we have human shapes. 

As tothe people of this kingdom, they consist either 
of Irish papists, who are as inconsiderable in point of 
power as the women and children; or of English pro- 
testants,who love their brethren of that kingdom, although 
they may possibly sometimes complain when they think 
they are hardly used. However I confess 1 do not see 
that it is of any great consequence how the personal 
affections stand to each other, while the sea divides 
them, and while they continue in their loyalty to the 
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those from England have reason to complain when 
they come hither in pursuit of their fortunes? or whe- 
ther the people of Ireland have reason to boast when 
they go to England upon the same design? 

My second proposition was, that we of Ireland are a 
free people; this I suppose you will allow, at least with 
certain limitations remaining in your own breast. How- 


' ever I am sure it is not criminal to affirm it; because 


sume prince. And yet I will appeal to you whether | 


the words liberty and property, as applied to the sub- 
ject, are often mentioned in both houses of parliament, 
as weil as in yours and other courts below; whence it 
must follow that the people of Ireland do or ought to 
enjoy all the benefits of the common and statute law; 
such as to be tried by juries, to pay no money without 
their own consent as represented in parliament, and the 
like. If this be so, and if it be universally agreed that 
a free people cannot by law be compelled to take any 
money in payment except gold and silver, I do not see 
why any man should be hindered from cautioning his 
countrymen against this coin of William Wood, who 
is endeavouring by fraud to rob us of that property 
which the laws have secured. If I am mistaken, and 
this copper can be obtruded on us, 1 would put the 
drapier’s case in another light, by supposing that a 
ska going into his shop would agree for thirty shil- 

ings’ worth of goods, and force the seller to take his 
payment ina parcel of copper pieces intrinsically not 
worth above a crown; I desire to know whether the 
drapier would not be actually robbed of five-and- 
twenty shillings; and how far he could be said to he 
master of his property? The same question may be 
applied to rents, and debts on bond or mortgage, and to 
all kind of commerce whatsoever. 

Give me leave to do what the drapier has done more 
than once before me, which is to del the naked fact 
as it stands in the view of the world. 

Oue William Wood, esq., a hardwareman, obtains 
by fraud a patent in England to coin 108,000/. in 
copper to pass in Ireland, leaving us liberty to take or 
refuse. The people here, in all sorts of bodies and re- 
presentatives, do openly and heartily declare that they 
will not accept thiscoin. To justify these declarations, 
they generally offer two reasons; first, because by the 
words of the patent they are left to their own choice ; 
and, secondly, because they are not obliged by law; so 
that you see there is bellum alque virum, a kingdom on 
one side, and William Wood on the other. And if 
Mr. Wood gets the victory, at the expense of Ire- 
Jand’s ruin, and the profit of one or two hundred thou- 
sand pouuds (I mean by continuing and counterfeit- 
ing a3 long as he lives) for himself, I doubt both present 
and future ages will at least think it a very singular 
scheme. 

If this fact be truly stated, I must confess I look upon 
itas my duty, so far as God has enabled me, and as 
long as I keep within the bounds of truth, of duty, and 
of decency, to warn my fellow-subjects, as they value 
their king, their country, and all that ought or can be 
dear to them, never to admit this pernicious coin; no, 
not so much as one single halfpenny ; for if one single 
thief forces the door, it is in vam to talk of keeping out 
the whole crew behind. 

And while I shall be thus employed I will never 
give myself leave to suppose that what I say can either 
offend my lord-lieutenant, whose person and great 
qualities I have always highly respected (as I am sure 
his excellency will be my wities). Gi the ministers in 
England, with whom I have nothing to do, or they with 
me; much less the privy-council here, who, as I am 
informed, did send an address to his majesty against 
Mr. Wood's coin; which, if it be a mistake, I desire I 
may not be accused for a spreader of false news; but I 
confess I am so great a stranger to affairs that, for any- 
thing I know, the whole body of the co ancil may since 
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have been changed; and although I observe some of 
the very same names in a late declaration against that 
coin which I saw subscribed to the proclamation against 
the drapier, yet possibly they may be different persons ; 
for they are utterly unknown to me, and are likely to 
continue 80. . 

In this controversy, where the reasoners on each side 
are divided by St. George's Channel, his majesty’s pre- 
rogative perhaps would not have been mentioned if 
Mr. Wood and his advocates had not made it neces- 
sary, by giving out that the currency of bis coin should 
be enforced by a proclamation. The traders and com- 
mon people of the kingdom were heartily willing to 
refuse this coin, but the fear of a proclamation brought 
along with it most dreadful apprehensions. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary for the drapier to remove 
this difficulty; and accordingly, in one of his former 

svamphlets, he produced invincible arguments (wherever 
he picked them up) that the king's prerogative was not 
-at all concerned 11 the matter; since the law had suf- 
ficiently provided against any com to be imposed on 
| the subject except gold aud silver; and that copper is 
' not money, but, as it has been properly called, neemmorum 
‘ famulus. 
| The three former letters from the drapier having not 
| received any public censure, I look upon them to be 
'without exception, and that the good pial of the 
i kingdom ought to read them often in order to keep up 
' that spirit raised against this destructive coin of Mr. 
Wood. As for his last letter, against which a procla- 
mation is issued, I shall only say that I coakd wish it 
_ were stripped of all that can be any way objectionable ; 
which I would not think it below me to undertake if 
my abilities were equal; but being naturally somewhat 
slow of comprehension, no lawyer, and apt to believe 
the best of those who profess good designs without any 
visible motive either of profit or honour, I might pore 
for ever without distinguishing the cockle from the corn. 
That which I am told gives the greatest offence in 
this last letter is where the drapier affirms, “that if a 
rebellion should prove so successful as to fix the pre- 
_ tender on the throne of England, he would venture so 
_ far to transgress the Irish statute which unites Ireland 
' to England under one king as to lose every drop of his 
t blood to hinder him from being king of Ireland.” 
I shall not presume to vindicate any man who openly 
| declares he would transgress a statute, and a statute of 
such importance ; but with the most humble submission 
; aud desire of pardon for a very innocent mistake, [ 
should be apt to think that the loyal intention of the 
writer might be at least some small extenuation. of 
bis crime, for in this 1 confess myself to think with the 
' drapier. 
| I have not been hitherto told of any other objections 
| against that pamphlet; but I suppose they will all appear 
_ at the prosecution of the drapier. And I think, who- 
"ever in his own conscience believes the said pamphlet 
' to be “ wicked and malicious, seditious and eee Ay 
. highly reflecting upon his majesty and his ministers,” 
| &c., would do well to discover the author, (as little a 
, friend as I am to the trade of informers,) although the 
| reward of 300/. had uot been tacked to the discovery. 
| I own it would be a great satisfaction to me to hear the 
_ arguments not only of judges, but of lawyers, upon this 
| Case; because you cannot but know there often happen 
, occasions wherein it would be very convenient that 
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the bulk of the people should be informed how they 
_ ought to conduct themselves; and therefure ithas been 
the wisdom of the English parliaments to be very re- 
served in limiting the press. When a bill is debating 
in either house of paninment there, nothing is more 
usual than to have the controversy handled by pum- 
Dhlets on both sides, without the least animadversion 
upon the autnors, 
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So here in the case of Mr. Wood and his coin, since 
the two houses gave their opinion by addresses how 
dangerous the currency of copper would be to Ireland, 
it was without all question both lawful and convenient 
that the bulk of the people should be let more particu- 
larly into the nature of the danger they were iu, and of 
the remedies that were in their own power, if they would 
have the sense to apply them; and this cannot be more 
conveniently done than by particular persons to whom 
God has given zeal and understanding sufficient for 
such an undertaking. Thus it bappened in the case 
of that destructive project for a bank in Ireland whica 
was brought into parliament a few years ago; and it 
was allowed that the arguments and writings of some 
without doors contributed very much to reject it. 

Now, I should be heartily glad if some able lawyers 
would prescribe the limits how far a private man may 
venture in delivering his thoughts upon public matters; 
because a true lover of his country may think it hard 
to be a quiet stander-by, and an indoleut looker-on, 
while w public error prevails, by which a whole nation 
may be ruined. Every man who enjoys property has 
some share in the public; and therefore the care of the 
public is in some degree every such man’s concern. 

To come to particulars; I could wish to know whe- 
ther it be utterly unlawful in any writer so much as 
to mention the prerogative; at least so far as to bring 
it into doubt upon any point whatsoever. I know it is 
often debated in Westmiuster-hall ; and sir Kdward 
Coke, as well as other eminent lawyers, do frequently 
handle that subject in their books, 

Secondly, How far the prerogative extends to force 
coin upon the subject which is not sterling; such as 
lead, brass, copper mixed metal, shells, leather, or any 
other material ; and fix upon it whateves denomination 
the crown shall think fit ? 

Thirdly, What is really and truly meant by that 
phrase of a ‘‘ depending kingdom,” aeapied to Ireland, 
und wherein that dependency consists # 

Lastly, In what points relating to liberty and pro- 
perty the people of Ireland differ, or at least ought to 
differ, from those of England ? 

if these particulars were made so clear that none 
could mistake them, it would be of infinite ease and 
use to the kingdom, and either prevent or silence all 
discontents. 

My lord Somers, the greatest man I ever knew of 
your robe, and whose thoughts of Ireland differed as 
far as heaven and earth from those of some others among 
his brethren here, lamented to me that the prerogative 
of the crown, or the privileges of parliameut, should 
ever be liable to dispute in any single branch of either ; 
by which means he said the public often suffered great 
inconveniences, whereof he gave me several instances. 
I produce the authority of so eminent a person to 
justify my desires that some high points might be 
cleared. 

For want of such known ascertainment how far a 
writer may proceed in expressing his good wishes for 
his country, a person of the most innocent intentions 
may possibly, by the oratory and comments of lawyers, 
be charged with many crimes which from his very 
soul he abhors; and consequently may be ruined in 
his fortunes, and left to rot among thieves in some stink- 
ing jail, nrerely for mistaking the purlieus of the law. 
1 have known, in my lifetime, a printer prosecuted and 
convicted for publishing a pamphlet* where the author's 
intentions, I am confident, were as good and innocent 
as those of a martyr at, his last prayers. I did very 
lately, as 1 thought it my duty, preach to the people 
under my inspection upon the aubject of Mr. Wood's 
coin ; and although I never heard that my sermon gave 
the least offence, as 1 am sure nune was inter ded, yet, 

*“ A proposal for the universal use of Irish many factures.”’ 
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would ensure it from the hands of the common hang- 
man, or my own person from those of a messenger.® 

I have heard the late chief-justice Holt affirm that, 
in all criminal cases, the most favourable interpretation 
should be put upon words that they can possibly bear. 
You meet the same position asserted in many trials for 
the greatest crimes; though often very ill practised, by 
the perpetual corruption of judges. And I remember 
at a trial in Kent, where sir George Rook was indicted 
for calling a gentleman knave and villain, the lawyer 
for the defendant brought off his client by alleging 
that the words were not injurious; for énave, in the old 
and true signification, imported only a servant; and 
villain in Latin is vidlicus, which is no more than a man 
employed in country labour, or rather a bailiff. 

If sir John Holt’s opinion were a standard maxim 
for all times and circumstances, any writer, with a very 
small measure of discretion, might easily be safe; but 
I doubt in practice it has been frequently controlled, 
at least before his time; for I take it to be an old rule 
m law. 

J have read or heard a passage of seignior Gregorio 
Leti, an Italian, who, being in London, busying him- 
self with writing the History of England, told king 
Charles IT. “‘ that he endeavoured as much as he could 
to avoid giving offence, but found it a thing impossible, 
although he should have been as wise as Solomon.” 
The king answered, “ that, if this were the case, he had 
better employ his time in writing proverbs, as Solomon 
did.” But Leti lay under no public necessity of 
writing ; neither would England have been one half- 
penny the better or the worse whether he writ or not. 

This I mention, because I know it will readily be 
objected, “ What have private men to do with the 
public ?—what cal] had a drapier to turn politician, to 
meddle in matters of state ?—would not his time have 
been better employed in looking to his shop, or his pen 
in writing proverbs, elegies, ballads, garlands, and 
wonders? He would then have been out of all dan- 
ger of proclamations and prosecutions. Have we not 
able magistrates and counsellors hourly watching over 
the public weal?” All this may be true; and yet, when 
the addresses from both houses of parliament against 
Mr. Wood's halfpence failed of success, if some pen 
had not been employed to inform the people how far 
they might legally proceed in refusing that coin; to 
detect the fraud, the artifice, and insolence of the coiner ; 
and to lay open the most ruinous consequences to the 
whole kingdom, which would inevitably follow from the 
currency of the said coin; I might appeal to many hun- 
dred thousand people whether any one of them would 
ever have had the courage or sagacity to refuse it. 

If this copper should begin to make its way among 
the common ignorant people, we are inevitably undone. 
It is they who give us the greatest apprehension, being 
easily frighted, and greedy to swallow misinformations ; 
for, if every man were wise enough to understand his 
own interest, which is every man’s principal study, there 
would be no need of pamphlets upon this occasion; but 
as things stand, I have thought it absolutely necessary, 
from my duty to God, my king, and my country, to 
iufurm the people that the proclamation lately issued 
against the drapier doth not in the least affect the 
case of Mr. Wood and his coin, but only refers to 
certain paragraphs in the drapier’s last pamphlet (not 
immediately relating to his subject, nor at all to the 
merits of the cause) which the government was pleased 
to dislike; sothat any man has the same liberty to re- 
ject, to write, and todeclare against this coin, which he 

vad before; neither is any man obliged to believe that 
those honourable persons (whereof you are the first.) 


*The sermon “On doing Good, occasioned by Wood's 
Protect.” 
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it it were now. printed and published, I cannot say I { who signed that memorable 


roclamation against the 
drapier have at all changed heir opinions with regard 
to Mr. Wood or his coin. 

Therefore, concluding myself to be thus far upon a 
safe and sure foot, I shall continue upon any proper 
occasion, as God enables me, to revive and preserve 
that spirit raised in the nation (whether the real author 
were a real drapier or not is little tc the purpose) 

ainst this horrid design of Mr. Wood; at the same 
time carefully watching every stroke of my pen, and 
venturing only to incur the public censure of the world 
as a writer, not of my lord chief-justice Whitshed as 
a criminal. Whenever an order shall come out by 
authority, forbidding all men, upon the highest penal- 
ties, to offer anything in writing or discourse against Mr. 
Wood's halfpence, I shall certainly submit. However, 
if that should happen, I'am determined to be somewhat 
more than the last man in the kingdom to receive them, 
because I will never receive them at all; for, although 
I know how to be silent, I have not yet learned to pay 
active obedience against my conscience and the public 
safety. 

I desire to put a case which I think the drapier in 
some of his books has put before me, although not so 
fully as it requires :-— 

You know the copper halfpence in England are 
coined by the public; and every piece worth pretty 
near the value of the copper. Now suppose that, in- 
stead of the public coinage, a patent had been granted 
to some private obscure person for coining a propor- 
tionable quantity of copper in that kingdom to what 
Mr. Wood is preparing in this, and all of it at least five 
times below the intrinsic value: the current money of 
England is reckoned to be 20,000,000/.; and ours un- 
der 500,0002.; by this computation, as Mr. Wood has 
power to give us 108,0002, so the ;atentee in England, 
by the same proportion, might circulate 4,320,0002., 
besides as much more by stealth and counterfeits; I 
desire to know from you whether the parliament might 
not have addressed upon such an occasion; what suc- 
cess they probably would have had; and how many 
drapiers would have risen to pester the world with 
pamphlets? Yet that kingdom would not be so great a 
sufferer as ours in the like case; because their cash 
would not be conveyed into foreign countries, but lie 
hid in the chests of cautious thrifty men until better 
times. Then I desire, for the satisfaction of the public, 
that you will please to inform me why this country is 
treated in so very different a manuer in a point of such 
high importance; whether it be on account of Poiu- 
ings’ act, of subordination, dependence, or any other 
term of art which I shall not contest, but am too dull 
to understand. 

I am very sensible that the good or ill success of Mr. 
Wood will affect you less than any person of conse- 
quence in the kingdom; because I eee you are 80 
prudent as to make all your purchases in England ; 
aud truly so would Tif I had money, although I were 
to pay 100 years’ purchase; because I should be glad 
to possess a freehold that could not be taken from me 
by any law to which I did not give my own consent; 
and where | should never be in danger of receiving my 
rents in mixed copper, at the loss of sixteen shillings in 
the ers You can live in ease aud plenty at Pep- 
per-hara, in Surrey, and therefore I thought it extremely 
generous and public-spirited in you to be of the king- 
dom’s side in this dispute, by showing without. reserve 
your disapprobation of Mr. Wood's design: at least if 
‘you have been so frank to others as you were to ine, 
which indeed I could not but wonder at, considering 
how much we differ in other points; and therefore [ 
could get but few believers when I attempted to justify 
you in this article from your own words. 

1 would hun-bly offer another thought, which J do 
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not remember .. have fallen under the drapier’s obser- 
vation. If these halfpence should once gain admit- 
tance, it is agreed that, in no long space of time, what 
by the clandestine practices of the coiner, what by his 
own counterfeits, and those of others, either from 
abroad or at home, his limited quantity would be 
tripled upon us, until there would not be a grain of 
ila or silver visible in the nation, This, in my opinion, 
would lay a heavy charge upon the crown, by creating 
a necessity of transmitting money from England to 
pay the salaries at least of the principal civil officers ; 
for I do not conceive how a judge, for instance, could 
suport his dignity with 1000/. a-year in Wood's coin; 
which would not intrinsically be worth near 200/. To 
argue that these halfpence, if no other coin were cur- 
rent, would answer the general ends of commerce 
among ourselves, is a great mistake: and the drapier 
has made that matter too clear to admit an answer, by 
showing us what every owner of land must be forced 
to do with the products of it in such a distress. You 
may read his remarks at large in his 2nd and 3rd Let- 
ters, to which I refer you. 

Before I conclude I cannot but observe that for 
several months past there have more papers been 
written in this town, such as they are, all upon the best 
public principle, the love of our country, than perhaps 
has been known in any other nation in so short time 

I speak in general from the drapier down to the maker 
of ballads), and all without any regard to the commor 
motives of writers, which are profit, favour, and repu- 
tation. As to profit, J am assured by persons of credit 
that the best ballad upon Mr. Wood will not yield above 
a groat to the author; and the unfortunate adventurer 
Harding® declares he never made the drapier any 
present except one pair of scissors. As to favour, who- 
ever thinks to make his court by opposing Mr. Wood, 
is not very deep in politics. And as to reputation, 
certainly no man of worth and learning would employ 
his pen upon so transitory a subject, and in so obscure 
a corner of the world, to distinguish himself as an 
author. So that I look upon myself, the drapier, and 
my numerous brethren, to be all true patriots in our 
several degrees. 

All that the public can expect for the future is only 
to be sometimes warned to beware of Mr. Wood's half. 
pence, and to be referred for conviction to the drapier's 
reasons. For a man of the most superior understand- 
ing will find it impossible to make the best use of it 
while he writes in constraint, perpetually softening, 
correcting, or blotting out expressions, for fear of bring- 
ing his printer or himself uuder a prosecution from my 
lord chief-justice Whitshed. It calls to my remem- 
brance the madman in Don Quixote, who, being 
soundly beaten by a weaver for letting a stone (which 
he always carried on his shoulder) fall upon a spaniel, 
apprehended that every cur he met was of the same 
species. 

For these reasons I am convinced that what I have 
now written will appear low and insipid, but if it con- 
tributes in the least to preserve that union among us 
fur opposing this fatal project of Mr. Wood, my pains 
wiil not be altogether lost. 

I sent these papers to an eminent lawyer, (and yet a 
man of virtue and learning into the bargain, ) who, after 
many alterations, returned them back with assuring 
me that they are perfectly innocent, without the least 
mixture of treason, rebellion, sedition, malice, disaffec- 
tion, reflection, or wicked insinuation whatsoever. 

If the bellman of each parish, as he goes his circuit, 
would cry out every night, “ Past twelve o'clock !—be- 
ware of Wood's halfpence!” it would probably cut off 
the occasion for publishing any more pamphlets; pro- 
Vided that in country-towns it were done upon famrkel 

® The printer of the Drapisr’s Letters. 
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days. For my own party as soon as it shall be deter- 
mined that it is not against law, I will begin the ex- 
periment in the liberty of St. Patrick's; and hove my 
example may he followed in the whole city. But if 
authority shall think fit to forbid all writings or dis- 
courses upon this subject, except such as are in favour of 
Mr. Wood, I will obey as it becomes me; only, when 
I am in danger of bursting, I will go and whisper 
among the reeds, not any reflection upon the wisdom 
of my countrymen, but only these few words— 


BEWARE OF WOOD'S HALFPENCE! 
I am, with due respect, your most obedient humble 
servant, J. S. 


LETTER THE SEVENTH. 
AN HUMBLE ADDRESS TO BOTH HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT.® 
By M. B, DRAPIER. 


“ Multa gemens plagasque superbi 
Victoris. = 


I wave been told that petitions and addresses to either 
king or parliament are the right of every subject, pro- 
vided they consist with that respect which is due to 
princes and great assemblies. Neither do I remember 
that the modest proposals or opinions of private men 
have been ill received, when they have not been de- 
livered in the style of advice; which isa presumption 
far from my thoughts. However, if proposals should 
be looked upon as too assuming, yet I hope every man 
may be suffered to declare his own and the nation’s 
wishes. For instance, I may be allowed to wish that 
some further laws were enacted for the advancement of 
trade; for the improvement of agriculture, now 
strangely neglected, against the maxims of all wise 
nations; for supplying the manifest defects in the acts 
concerning the plantation of trees; for setting the poor 
to work ; and many others. 

Upon this principle I may venture to affirm it is the 
hearty wish of the whole nation, very few excepted, 
that the parliament, in this session, would begin by 
strictly examining into the detestable fraud of one 
William Wood, now or late of London, hardwareman, 
who illegally and clandestinely, as appears by your 
own votes and addresses, procured a patent in England 
for coining halfpence in that kingdom to be current 
here. This I say is the wish of the whole nation, very 
few excepted, and upon account of those few is more 
strongly and justly the wish of the rest; those few con- 
sisting either of Wood's confederates, some obscure 
tradesmen, or certain bld UNDERTAKERS of weak 
judgment and strong ambition, who think to find their 
accounts in the ruin of the nation by securing or ad- 
vancing themselves. And because such men proceed 
upon a system of politics to which I would fain hope 
you will be always utter strangers, I shall humbly lay 
it before you. 

Be pleased to suppose me in a station of 1500/. a- 
year, salary and perquisites, and likewise possessed of 
800/. a-year real estate. Then suppose a destructive 
sig heel to be set on foot—such for instance as this of 

vod—which, if it succeed in all the consequences 
naturally to be expected from it, must sink the rents 
and wealth of the kingdom one half, although I am 
confident it would have done so five-sixths: suppose I 
conceive that the countenancing or privately support- 
ing this project will please those by whom I expect to 
be preserved or higher exalted; nothing then remains 
but to compute and balance my gain ond my loss, and 
sum up the whole. I suppose that f shall keep my 


« This address is without a date; but it appears to aave 
been written during the first session in lord Carteret's ; 
ment, though it did not appear tili it was inserted, with the 
preceding Letter, in the Dublin edition of 1728. . 
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employment ten years, notfto mention the fair chance 
of a better. This, at 15002. a-year, amounts in ten 
years to 15,0002, My estate, by the success of the 
said project, sinks 400/. a-year; which, at 20 years’ 
orate is but 8000/.; so that Iam clear gainer of 

000/. upon the balance. And during all that period 
I am possessed of power and credit, can gratify my 
favourites, and take vengeance on my enemies, And 
if the project miscarry, my private merit is still entire. 
This arithmetic, as horrible as it appears, I knowingly 
affirm to have been practised and applied in conjunc- 
tures whereon depended the ruin or safety of a nation ; 
although probably the charity and virtue of a senate 
will hardly be induced to believe that there can be 
such monsters among mankind. And yet the wise 
Jord Bacon mentions a sort of people (I doubt the race 
is not yet extinct) who would “set a house on fire for 
the convenience of roasting their own eggs at the flame.”’ 

But whoever is old enough to remember, and has 
turned his thoughts to observe, the course of public 
affairs in this kingdom from the time of the Revolution, 
must acknowledge that the highest points of interest 
and liberty have been often sacrificed to the avarice 
and ambition of particular persons, upon the very prin- 
ciples and arithmetic that I have supposed. Theonly 
wonder is, how these artists were able to prevail upon 
numbers, and influence even public assemblies, to be- 
come instruments for effecting their execrable designs. 

It is, I think, in all conscience, latitude enough for 
vice if a man in station be allowed to act injustice 
upon the usual principles of getting a bribe, wreaking 
lus malice, serving his party, or consulting his prefer- 
ment, while his wickedness terminates in the ruin only 
of particular persons; but to deliver up our whole 
country, and every living soul who inhabits it, to cer- 
tain destruction, has not, as I remember, been permitted 
by the most favourable casuists on the side of corrup- 
tion. It were far better that all who have had the 
misfortune to be born in this kingdom should be ren- 
dered incapable of holding any employment whatso- 
ever above the degree of a constable, (according to the 
scheme and intention of a great minister,® gone to his 
own place,) than to live under the daily apprehension 
of a few false brethren among ourselves; because in the 
former case we should be wholly free from the danger 
of being betrayed,—since none could then have impu- 
dence enough to pretend any public good. 

It is true that, in this desperate affair of the new 
nalfpence, J have not heard of any man above my own 
degree of a shopkeeper to have been hitherto so bold as, 
in direct terms, to vindicate the fatal project; although 
I have been told of some very mollifying expressions 
which were used, and very gentle expedients proposed 
and handed about, when it first came under debate; 
but since the eyes of the people have been so far opened 
that the most ignorant can plainly see their own ruin 
in the success of Wood's attempt, these grand com- 
pounders have been more cautious, 

But that the same spirit still subsists has manifestly 
appeared, (among other instances of great compliance, ) 
from certain circumstances that have attended some 
late proceedings in a court of judicature. There is 
not any commonplace more frequently insisted on by 
those who treat of our constitution than the great hap- 
piness and excellency of trials by juries; yet, if this 
blessed part of our law be eludible at pleasure, by the 
force of power, frowns, and artifice, we shall have little 
reason to boast of our advantage in this particular over 
other states or kiugdoms in Europe. And surely these 
high proceedings, exercised in a point that so nearly 
concerned the life-blood of the people, their necessary 
subsistence, their very food and raiment, and even the 
public peace, will uot allow any favourable appear- 

“ The earl of Sunderland. 
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ance; because it was obvious that so much super- 
abundant zeal could have no other design, or produce 
any other effect, than to damp that spirit raised in the 
nation against this accursed scheme of William Wood 
and his abettors,—to which spirit alone we owe, and 
for ever must owe, our being hitherto preserved, and 
our hopes of being preserved for the future, if it can be 
kept up and strongly countenanced by your wis? as- 
semblies. I wish I could account for such a de- 
meanour upon a more charitable foundation than that 
of putting our interest in over balance with the ruin of 
our country. 

I remember some months ago, when this affair was 
fresh in discourse, a person nearly allied to SOME- 
BODY, or (as the hawkers called him) NOBODY, 
who was thought deeply concerned, went about very 
diligently among his acquaintance to show the bad 
censequences that might follow from any public reseut- 
ment to thedisadvantage of his ally Mr. Wood, princi- 
pally alleging the danger of all employments being 
disposed of from England. One of these emissaries 
came to me and urged the same topic. I answered 
naturally, “ that I knew there was no office of any 
kind which a man from England might not have if he 
thought it worth his asking; and that I looked upon ali 
who had the disadvantage of being born here as only 
in the conditions of leasers and gleaners.” Neither 
could I forbear mentioning the known fable of “the 
countryman who entreated his ass to fly, for fear of 
being taken by the enemy; but the ass refused to give 
himself that trouble, and upon a very wise reason—be- 
cause he could not possibly change his present master 
for a worse; the enemy could not make him fare 
harder, beat him more cruelly, or load him witk 
heavier burdens,” 

Upon these and many other considerations, I may 
affim it to be the wish of the whole nation that the 
power and privileges of juries were declared, ascer- 
tained, and confirmed by the legislature, and that who- 
ever has been manifestly kuown to violate them might be 
stigmatized by public censure; not from any hope that 
such a censure will amend their practices or hurt their 
interest. (for it may probably operate quite contrary in 
both), but that the nation may know their enemies 
from their friends. 

I say not this with any regard or view to myself, fur 
I write in great security, and am resolved that none 
shall merit at my expense, further than by showing their 
zeal to discover, prosecute, and condemn me, for endea- 
vouring to do my duty in serving my country; and 
yet I am conscious to myself that I never had the 
least intention to reflect on his majesty’s ministers, nor 
any other person except William Wood, whom I neither 
did, nor do yet, conceive to be of that number. How- 
ever, some would have it that I went too far; but I 
suppose they will now allow themselves mistaken. 1 
am sure I might easily have gone farther, and I think 
I could not easily have fared worse. And, therefore, 
I was no further affected with their proclamation and 
subsequent proceedings than a good clergyman is with 
the sine of the people. And as to the pvor printer, he 
ig now gone to appear before a higher and before a 
righteous tribunal. 

As my intention is only to lay before your great as- 
semblies the general wishes of the nation, and asI have 
already declared it our principal wish that your first 
proceeding would be to examine into the pernicious 
fraud of William Wood, so I must add, as the uni- 
versal opinion, that all schemes of commutation, com- 
position, and the like expedients, either avowed or im- 
plied, will be of the most pernicious consequences to 
the public,—against the dignity of a free kingdom,— 
and prove an encouragement to future adventurers in 
the same destructive projects. For it is a maxim 
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which no man at present disputes, that even a conniv- 
ance to admit 1000/. in these halfpence, will produce, 
in time, the same ruinous effects as if we openly con- 
sented to admit 1,000,000. It were, therefore, infinitely 
more safe and eligible to leave things in the doubt- 
ful, melancholy state they are at present (which, how- 
ever, God forbid!), and trust entirely to the general 
avetsion of our people aguinst this coin, using all honest 
endeavours to preserve, continue, and increase that 
aversion, than submit to apply those palliatives which 
weak, perfidious, or abject politicians are, upon all 
occasions and in all diseases, so ready to administer. 

In the small compass of my reading (which however 
has been more extensive than is usual to men of my in- 
ferior calling) I have observed that grievances have 
always preceded supplies. And if ever grievances had 
a title to such pre-eminence, it must be this of Wood ; 
because it is not only the greatest grievance that any 
country could suffer, but a grievance of such a kind 
that, if it should take effect, would make it impossible 
for us to give any supplies at all, except in adulterate 
copper; unless a tax were laid for paying the civil and 
military lists and the large pensious with real commo- 
dities instead of money. Which however might be 
liable to some few objections, as well as difficulties ; 
for although the common soldiers might be content 
with beef, and mutton, and wool, and malt, and leather, 
yet I am in some dcubt as to the generals, the colonels, 
the numerous pensioners, the civil officers, and others, who 
all live in England upon Irish pay, as well as those few 
who reside among us only because they cannot help it. 

There is one particular which, although I have men- 
tioned more than once in some of my former papers, yet 
I cannot forbear to repeat, and alittle enlarge upon it; 
because I do not remember to have read or heard of the 
Jike in the history of any age or country, neither do I 
ever reflect upon it without the utmost astonishment. 

After the unanimous addresses to his sacred majesty, 
against the patent of Wood, from both houses of par- 
liament, which are the three estates of the kingdom, 
and likewise an address from the privy-council, to whom, 
under the chief governors, the whole administration is 
intrusted, the matter is referred to a committee of 
council in London. Wood and his adherents are heard 
on one side, and a few volunteers, without any trust or 
direction from hence, on the other. The question, as I 
remember, chiefly turned upon the want of halfpence 
in Ireland. Witnesses are called on the behalf of 
Wood, of what credit I have formerly shown. Upon 
the issue, the patent is found good and legal; all his 
Majesty's officers here (not excepting the military) 
commanded to be aiding and assisting to make it 
effectual ; the addresses of both houses of parliament, 
of the privy-council, and of the city of Dublin, the de- 
clarations of most counties and corporations through 
the kingdom, are altogether Jaid aside as of no weight, 
consequence, or consideration whatsoever ; and the whole 
kingdom of Ireland nonsuited in default of appearance, 
asif it were a private cause between John Doe, plain- 
tiff, and William Roe, defendant. 

With great respect to those honourable persons, the 
committee of council in London, I have not understood 
them to be our governors, councillors, or judges. Nei- 
ther did our case turn at all upon the question whether 
Ireland wanted halfpence or no? For there is no doubt 
but we do want both halfpence, gold, and silver; and 
we have numberless other wants, and some that we are 
not so much as allowed to name, although they are pe- 
euliar to this nation; to whichno other is subject whom 
God has blessed with religion and laws, or any degree 
of soil and sunshine; but for what demerits on our side, 
I am altogether in the dark. 

But I do not remember that our want of halfpence 
was either affirmed or denied in any of our addresses or 
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declarations against those of Wood. We alleged the 
fraudulent obtaining and executing of his patent; the 
baseness of his metal, and the prodigious sum to be 
coined, which might be increased by stealth from foreign 
importation and his own counterfeits, as well as those at 
home; whereby we must infallibly lose all our little 
gold and silver, and all our poor remainder of a very 
limited and discouraged trade. We urged that the 
patent was passed without the least reference hither, 
and without mention of any security given by Wood 
to receive his own halfpence upon demand ; both which 
are contrary to all former proceedings in the like cases. 
These and many other arguments we offered, but still 
the patent went on; and at this day our ruin would 
have been half completed if God in his mercy had not 
raised a universal detestation of these halfpence in the 
whole kingdom, with a firm resolution never to receive 
them ; since we are not under obligations to do so by any 
law, either human or divine. 

But in the name of God and of all justice and piety, 
when the king’s majesty was pleased that this patent 
should pass, is it not to be understood that he conceived, 
believed, and intended it as a gracious act for the good 
and benefit of his subjects, for the advantage of a great 
and fruitful kingdem; of the most loyal kingdom upon 
earth, where no hand or voice was ever lifted up agatmst 
him; a kingdom where the passage is not of three 
hours from Britain, and a kingdom where papists have 
less power and less land than in England? Can it 
be denied or doubted that his majesty’s ministers un- 
derstood and proposed the same end, the good of this 
nation, when they advised the passing of this patent ? 
Can the person of Wood be otherwise regarded than as 
the instrument, the mechanic, the head-workman, to 
prepare his furnace, his fuel, his metal, and his stamps ? 
If I employ a shoe-boy, is it in view to his advantage, 
or to my own convenience? I mention the person of 
William Wood alone, because no other appears; and 
we are not to reason upon surmises, neither would i. 
avail if they had a real foundation. 

Allowing therefore (for we cannot do less) that this 
patent for the coining of halfpence was wholly intended 
by a gracious king and a wise public-spirited ministry 
for the advantage of Ireland, yet when the whole king- 
dom to a man, for whose good the patent was designed, 
do, upon maturest consideration, universally join in 
openly declaring, protesting, addressing, petitioning 
against these halfpence, as the most ruinous project 
that ever was set on foot to complete the slavery and 
destruction of a poor innocent country; is it, was it, 
can it, or will it ever be a question, not, whether such 
a kingdom, or William Wood, should be a gainer ; but 
whether such a kingdom should be wholly undone, de- 
stroyed, sunk, depopulated, made a scene of misery and 
desolation, for the sake of William Wood? God of his 
infinite mercy avert this dreadful judgment! And it is 
our universal wish that God would put it into your 
hearts to be his instruments for so good a work. 

For my own part, who am but one man of obscure 
condition, I do solemnly declare, in the presence of 
Almighty God, that I will suffer the most ignominious 
and torturing death, rather than submit to receive this 
accursed coin, or any other that shall be liable to these 
objections, until they shall be forced upon me by a 
law of my own country ; and if that shall ever happen, 
I will transport myself into some foreign Jand, and eat 
the bread of poverty among a free people. 

Am I legally punishable for these expressions? shall 
another proclamation issue against me because I pre- 
sume to take my country’s part against William 
Wood where her final destructtot: is intended? But 
whenever you shall please to impose silence upon me 1 
will subinit, because I look upon your unanimous 
voice tu be the voice of the nation; and this I have 
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been taught and do believe to be in some manner the 
voice of God. 

The great ignominy of a whole kingdom lying so 
long at mercy under so vile an adversary is such a de- 
plorable aggravation, that the utmost expressions of 
shame and rage are too low to set it forth; and there- 
fore I shall leave it to receive such a resentment as is 
worthy of a parliament 

It is likewise our universal wish that his majesty 
should grant liberty to coin halfpence in this kingdom 
for our gown use, under such restriction as a parliament 
here shall advise; since the power of coining even gold 
and silver is possessed by every petty prince abroad, 
and was always practised by Scotland to the very time 
of the Union ; yet surely Scotland, as to soil, climate, 
and extent, is not in itself the fourth part the value of 
Ireland, for bishop Burnet says, “it is not above the 
fortieth part in value to the rest of Britain ;” and with 
respect to the profit that England gains from hence, 
not the forty thousandth part. Although I must con- 
fess that a mote in the eye ora thorn in the side is more 
dangerous and painful than a beam or spike at a dis- 
tance. 

The histories of England and of most other coun- 
tries abound in relating the miseralkle, and sometimes 
the most tragical, effects from the abuses of coin by 
debasing the metal, by lessening or enhancing the value 
upon occasions to the public loss; of which we have 
an example within our own memory in England, and 
another very lately in France. It is the tenderest point 
of government, affecting every individual in the highest 
degree. When the value of money is arbitrary or un- 
settied, no man can well be said to have any property 
at all; nor is any wound so suddenly felt, so hardly 
cured, or that leaves such deep and lasting scars behind. 

I conceive this poor unhappy island to have a title 
to some indulgence from England, not only upon the 
score of christianity, natural equity, and the general 
rights of mankind, but chiefly on account of that im- 
mense profit they receive from us; without which that 
kingdom would make a very different figure in Europe 
from what it does at present. 

The rents of Jand in Ireland, since they have been 
of late so enormously raised and screwed up, may be 
computed to about two millions; whereof one-third 
part at least is directly transmitted to those who are 
perpetual absentees in England, as I find by a com- 
putation made with the assistance of several skilful 
gentlemen. 

The other articles, by which we are altogether losers, 
and England a gainer, we found to amount to almost 
as much more. 

I will only set down as many heads of them as I can 
remember, and leave them to the consideration of those 
whounderstand accounts better than I pretend todo :— 

_ The occasional absentees for business, health, or diver- 
sion. 

Three-fourths of the revenue of the chief governor 
during his absence, which is usually four-fifths of his 
government. : 

The whole revenue of the post-office. 

The numerous pensions paid to persons in England. 

The pay of the chief officers of the army absent in 
England, which is a great sum. 

Four commissioners of the revenue always absent. 

Civil employments very numerous, and of great in- 
come. 

The vast charge of appeals to the house of lords and 
to the court of delegates. 


Students at the inns of court and tne two wiiversities. : 


Eighty thousand pounds sent yearly to England for 


coals, whereof the prime cost is nothing, and therefore 
the profit wholly theirs. 
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past for corn sent over hither from England, the effect 
of our own great wisdom in discouraging agriculture. 

The kind liberty granted us of wearing Indian stuffe 
and calicoes to gratify the vanity and folly of our 
women, which, besides the profit to England, is an in- 
conceivable loss to us, forcing the weavers to beg in 
our streets, or transport themselves to foreign countries. 

The prodigious ise to us, and gain to England! by 
selling them all our wool at their own rates, whereof 
the manufacture exceeds above ten times the prime 
cost; a proceeding without example in the christian 
or heathen world. 

Our own wool returned upon us in English manufac- 
tures, to our infinite shame and damage, and the great 
advantage of England. 

The full profit of all mines accruing to England, an 
effect of great negligence and stupidity. 

An affectation among us of liking all kind of goods 
made in England. 

These, and many other articles which I cannot re- 
collect at present, are agreed by judicious men ta 
amount to near 700,000/. per annum clear profit to 
England; and, upon the whole, let any man look into 
those authors who write upon the subject of commerce, 
he shall find that there is not one single article in the 
essentials or circumstances of trade, whereby a country 
can be a loser, which we do not possess in the highest 
geraeae somewhat in every particular that bears a 

ind of analogy to William Wood; and now the 
branches are all cut off, he stands ready with his axe at 
the root. 

Upon this subject of perpetual absentees I have spent 
some time in very insignificant reflections; and, con- 
sidering the usual motives of human actions, which are 
pleasure, profit, aud ambition, I cannot yet comprehend 
how those persons find their account in any of the three. 
I speak not of those English peers or gentlemen who, 
besides their estates at home, have possessions here, for 
in that case the matter is desperate ; but I mean those 
lords and wealthy knights or squires, whose birth, and 
partly their education, and a)] their fortune (except 
some trifle, and that in a very few instances), are in 
this kingdom. I knew many of them well enough 
during several years when J resided in England, and 
truly I could not discover that the figure they made 
wus by any means a subject fur envy, at least it gave 
me two very different passions. For, excepting the 
advantage of going now and then to an opera, or some- 
times appearing behind a crowd at court, or adding to 
the ring of coaches at Hyde Park, or losing their money 
at the chocolate-house, or getting news, votes, and 
minutes about five days before us in Dublin; I say 
besides these, and a few other privileges of less import- 
ance, their temptations to live in London were beyond 
my knowledge or conception. And I used to wonder 
how a man of birth and spirit could endure to be 
wholly insignificant and obscure in a foreign couutry, 
when he might live with lustre in his own, and even 
at leas than half that expense which he strains himself 
to make without obtaining any one end, except that 
which happened to the frog when he would needs con- 
tend for size with the ox. I have been told by scholars 
that Cesar said he would rather be the first man in 
I know not what village than the second in Rome. 
This perhaps was a thought only fit for Cassar: but to 
be preceded by thousands and neglected by millions; 
to be wholly without power, figure, influence, honour, 
credit, or distinction, is not, in my poor opinion, a very 
amiable situation of life to a person of title or wealth, 
who can so cheaply and easily shine in his native 
country. - 

But besides the depopulating of the kingdom, leavir.g 
sv many parts of it wild and uncultivated, the ruin otf 
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down of all the woods to supply expenses In England, 
the absence of so many noble and wealthy persons has 
been the cause of another fatal consequence which few 
perhaps have been aware of. For ifthat very consider- 
able number of lords who possess the amplest fortunes 
here had been content to live at home and attend the 
affairs of their own country in parliament, the weight, 
reputation, anc. dignity thereby added to that noble 
house would in all human probability have prevented 
certain proceedings which are now ever to be lamented, 
because they never can be remedied; and we might 
have then decided our own properties among ourselves 
without being forced to travel five hundred miles by sea 
and land to another kingdom for justice, to our infinite 
expense, vexation, and trouble; which is a mark of 
servitude without example frum the practice of any age 
or nation in the world. 

I have sometimes wondered upon what motives the 
peerage of England were so desirous to determine our 
controversies, because I have been assured and partly 
know that the frequent appeals from hence have been 
very irksome to that illustrious body; and whoever has 
frequented the painted chamber and courts of requests 
must have observed that they are never so nobly filled 
as when an Irish appeal is under debate. 

The peers of Scotland, who. are very numerous, were 
content to reside in their castles and houses in that 
bleak and barren climate; and although some of them 
made frequent journeys to Loudon, yet Ido not remem- 
ber any of their greatest families till very lately to have 
made England their constant habitation before the 
Union; or if they did, I am sure it was generally to 
their own advantage, and whatever they got was em- 
ployed to cultivate and increase their own estates; and 
xy that means enrich themselves aud their country. 

As to the great number of rich absentees under the 
degree of peers, what particular ill effects their absence 
may have upon this kingdom beside those already 
mentioned may perhaps be too tender a point for me 
to touch. But whether those who live in another 
Kingdom upon great estates here, and have lost all 
regard to their own country, further than upon account 
of the revenues they receive from it; I say, whether 
such persons may not be prevailed on to recommend 
others to vacant seats who have no interest here except 
a precarious employment, and consequently can have 
no views but to preserve what they have got, or to be 
higher advanced; this I am sure is a very melancholy 
question, if it be a question at all. 

But besides the prodigious profit which England re- 
ceives by the transmittal thither of two-thirds of the 
revenues of this old kingdom, it has another mighty 
advantage by making our country a receptacle wherein 
to disburden themselves of their supernumerary pre- 
tenders to offices, persons of second-rate merit in their 
own country, who, like birds of passage, most of them 
thrive and fatten here, and fly off when their credit and 
employments are atan end. Sothat Ireland may justly 
say what Luther said of himself, POOR Ireland makes 
many rich! 

If amid all our difficulties I should venture to assert 
that we have one great advantage, provided we could 
improve it as we ought, I believe most of my readers 
would be long in conjecturing what possible advantage 
could ever fall to our share. However it is certain that 
all the regular seeds of party and faction among us are 
entirely rooted out; and if any new ones shall spring 
up they must be of equivocal generation, without any 
seed at all; and will be justly imputed to a degree of 
stupidity beyond even what we have been ever charged 
with upon the score of our birthplace and climate. 

The parties in this kingdom (including those of 
modern date) are, Ist, of those who have been charged 
or suspected to favour the pretender, and those whe 
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were zealous opposers of him. 2ndly, of those who 
were for and against a toleration of dissenters by law 

8rdly, of high and low church, or (to speak in the cant 
of the times) of Whig and Tory. And, 4thly, of court 
and country. If there be any more they are beyond 
my observation or politics; for as to subalterm or occa- 
sional parties, they have been all derivations from the 
same originals. 

Now it is manifest that all these incitements to fac- 
tion, party, and division, are wholly removed from 
among us. For as to the pretender, his cause is both 
desperate and obsolete. There are very few now alive 
who were me in his father’s time, and {n that prince's 
interest; and in all others the obligation of conscience 
has no place.* Even the papists in general, of any 
substance or estates, and their priests almost universally, 
are what we call Whigs in the sense which by that word 
is generally understood. They feel the smart and see 
the scars of their former wounds, and very well know 
that they must be made a sacritice to the least attempts 
toward a change; although it cannot be doubted that 
they would be glad to have their superstition restored 
under any prince whatsoever. 

2ndly, The dissenters are iow tolerated by law, 
neither do we observe any murmurs at present from 
that quarter except those reasonable complaints they 
make of persecution, because they are excluded from 
civil employments, but their number being very small 
in either house df parliament, they are not yet in a 
situation to erect a party; because, however indifferent 
men may be with regard toreligion, they are now grown 
wise enough to know thatif such a latitude were allowed 
to dissenters the few small employments left us in cities 
and corporations would. find other hands to lay hold on 
them. 

3rdly, The dispute between high and low church 
is now at an end; two-thirds of the bishops having 
been promoted in this reign, and most of them 
from England, who have bestowed all preferments in 
their gift to those they could well confide in; the 
deaneries, all except three, and many principal church- 
livings, are in the donation of the crown: so that we 
already possess such a body of clergy as will never 
engage in controversy upon that antiquated and exploded 
subject. 

Lastly, as to court and country parties, so famous 
and avowed under most reigns in English parliaments, 
this kingdom has not for several years past been a proper 
scene whereou to exercise such contentions, and 1s now 
less proper than ever; many great employments for life 
being in distant hands, and the reversions diligently 
watched and secured; the temporary ones of any in- 
viting value are all bestowed elsewhere as fast as they 
drop; and the few remaining are of too low consider- 
ation to create contests about them, except among 
younger brothers or tradesmen like myself. And 
therefore tg institute a court aud country party with- 
out mate would be a very new system in politics, 
and what P*elieve was never thought on vefore, nor 
unless in a nation of idiots can ever succeed, for the 
most ignorant Irish cottager will not sell his cow for a 
groat. 

Therefore I conclude that all party and faction, with 
regard to public proceedings, are now extinguished in 
this kingdom; neither does it appear in view how 
they can possibly revive, unless some new causes be 
administered; which cannot be done without crossing 
the interests of those who are the greatest gainers by 
continuing the same measures. And general cala- 
mities, without hope of redress, are allowed to be the 
great uniters of mankind. 

However we may dislike the causes, yet this effect ot 
begetting a universal concord among us in all nationa, 

4 The obligation arising from their having swosn allegianee, 
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debates, as well as im cities, corporations, and country 
neighbourhoods, may keep us at least alive, and ina 
condition to eat the little bread allowed us in peace 
and amity. I have heard of a quarrel in a tavern, 
waere all were at daggers drawing, till one of the com- 
pany cried out, desiring to know the subject of the 
quarrel; which when noue of them could tell, they put 
up their swords, sat down, and passed the rest of the 
evening in quiet. The former part has been our case, 
I hope the Jatter will be so too; that we shall sit down 
amicably together, at least until we have something 
that may give usa title to fall out, since nature has 
instructed even a brood of goslings to stick together 
while the kite is hovering over their heuds. 

It is certain that a firm union in any country, 
where every mau wishes the same thing with relation 
to the public, may, in several points of the greatest 
importance, in some measure supply the defect of 
power, and even of those rights which are the natural 
and undoubted inheritance of mankind. If the uni- 
versal wish of the nation upon any poiut were declared 
by the unanimous vote of the house of commons and 
a reasonable number of lords, I should think myself 
obliged in conscience to act in my sphere according to 
that vote; because in all free nations I take the proper 
definition of law to be the will of the majority of those 
who have the property in land; which, if there be a 
monarchy, is to be confirmed by the royal assent. And 
although such votes or declarations have not received 
such a confirmation for certain accidental reasons, yet 
I think they ought to be of much weight with the 
subject, provided they neither oppose the king's pre- 
rogative, endanger the peace of the nation, nor infringe 
any Jaw already in force; none of which, however, 
can reasonably be supposed. Thus, for instance, if 
nine in ten of the house of commons, and a reasonable 
number of native temporal peers, should declare that 
whoever received or uttered brass coin, excepting 
under certain limitations and securities, should be 
deemed as enemies to the king and nation, I should 
think it a heinous sin in myself to act contrary to such 
a vote: and if the same power should declare the same 
censure against those who wore Indian stuffs and 
calicoes, or woollen manufactures imported from 
abroad, whereby this nation is reduced to the lowest 
ebb of misery, I should readily, heartily, and cheer- 
fully pay obedience and to my utmost power per- 
suade others to do the like; because there is no law of 
this land obliging us either to receive such cvin or to 
wear such foreign manufactures. 

Upon this last article I could humbly wish that the 
reverend the clergy would set us an example, by con- 
tenting themselves with wearing gowns and other habi- 
liments of Irish drapery; which, as it would be some 
incitement to the laity, and set many hands to work, 
so they would find their advantage in the cheapness, 
which is a circumstauce not to be neglected by too 
many among that venerable body. An order to 
this, I could heartily desire that the mdW* ingenious 
artists of the weaving trade could contrive some decent 
stuffs and silk for clergymen at reasonable rates. 

I have pressed several of our most substantial bre- 
thren, that the whole corporation of weavers in silk 
aad woollen would publish some proposals (I wish they 
would do it to both houses of parliament) inviting 
persons of all degrees, and of both sexes, to wear the 
woollen and silk manufactures of our own country; 
entering into solemn mutual engagements that the 
buyer shali have good, substantial, merchantable ware 
for nis money, and at a certain rate without the 
trouble of cheapening; so that if I sent a child fore 
piece cf stuff of a particular colour and fineness, I 
should be sure not to be deceived ; or, if I had reason 
tu som.7\a'n, the corpuration should give me immediate 
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satisfaction; and the name of the tradesman who did 
me the wrong should be published and warning given 
not fo deal with him for the future, unless the matter 
plair ly appeared to be a mistake: for, besides the 
trouble of going from shop to shop, an ignorant customer 
runs the hazard of being cheated in the price and good- 
ness of what he buys, being forced to an unequal combat 
with a dexterous and dishonest man in his own calling. 
Thus our goods fall under a general disreputation ; 
and the gentry call for English cloth, or silk, from an 
opinion they have (and often too justly by our own 
faults) that the goodness more than makes up for the 
difference of price. 

Besides it has been the sottish and ruinous practice 
of us tradesmen, upon any great demand of goods, 
either at home or from abroad, to raise the prices im- 
diately, and manufacture the said goods more slightly 
and fraudulently than before. 

Of this foul and foolish proceeding too many in- 
stances might be produced; and I cannot forbear men- 
tioning one, whereby this poor kingdom has received 
such a fatal blow, in the only article of trade allowed 
us of any importance, that nothing but the success of 
Wood's project could outdo it. During the late plague 
in France, the Spaniards, who buy their linen cloths in 
that kingdom, not daring to venture thither for fear of 
infection, & very great demand was made here for that 
commodity, and exported to Spain: but, whether by 
the ignorance of the merchants, or dishonesty of the 
northern weavers, or the collusion of both, the ware was 
80 bad and the price so excessive, that, except some 
small quantity which was sold below the prime cost, 
the greatest part was returned: and I have been told 
by very intelligent persous that, if we had been tkir 
dealers, the whole current of the linen trade to Spain 
would have taken its course from hence. 

If any punishments were to be inflicted on numbers 
of men, surely there could none be thought too great 
for such a race of traitors and enemies to God and 
their country ; who, for the prospect of a little present 
gain, do not only ruin themselves (for that alone would 
be an example to the rest and a blessing to the nation), 
but sell their souls to hell and their country to destruc- 
tion. And if the plague could have been confined 
only to those who were partakers in the guilt, had it 
travelled hither from Marseilles, those wretches. would 
have died with less title to pity than a highwayman 
going to the gallows. 

But it happens very unluckily that, for some time 
past, all endeavours or proposals from private persons to 
advance the public service, however honestly and inno- 
cently designed, have been called FLYING IN THE KING’s 
FACE; and this, to my knowledge, has been the style 
of some persons, whose ancestors J mean those among 
them who had any), and themselves, have been flying 
in princes’ faces these fourscore years; and from their 
own inclinations would do so still, if their interest did 
not lead them rather to fly in the face of a kingdom 
which has given them wings to enable them for such 
a flight. 

Thus about four years ago, when a discourse was 
published endeavouring to persuade our people to 
wear their own woollen manufactures, full of the most 
dutiful expressions to the king, and without the least 
party hint, it was termed “flying in the king's face ;” 
the printer was prosecuted in the manner we all ree 
member, and I hope it will somewhere be remembered 
further, the jury kept eleven hours, and sent back nine 
times, till they were under the necessity of leaving the 
prisoner to the mercy of the court, by a special verdict , 
the judge on the bench invoking (rod for Lis witness 
when he asserted “ that the author's design was to bring 
in the pretender.” 

And thus also my own poor endeavours to preven 
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the ruin of my country ty the admission of Wood's 
coin were called by the same persons “ flying in the 
king’s face,” which I directly deny; for I cannot allow 
that vile representation of the royal countenance in 
William Wood’s adulterate copper to be his sacred 
majesty’s face; or, if it were, my flying was not 
agugnst the impression, but the baseness of the metal ; 
because I well remembered that the image which 
Nebuchadnezzar commanded to be set ap for all men 
to fall down and worship it, was not of corrER, but 
pure coLp. And Iam heartily sorry we have so few 
royal images of that metal among us; the sight whereof, 
although it could hardly increase our veneration for 
his majesty, which is already so great, yet would very 
much enliven it with the mixtme of comfort and 
satisfaction. 

Alexander the Great would suffer no statuary, except 
Phidias, to carve his image in stone or metal. How 
must he have treated such an operator as Wood, who 
goes about with sacksful of dross, odiously misrepresent- 
ing hig prices countenance; and would force them 
by thousands upon every one of us, at about six times 
the value! 

But notwithstanding all that has been objected by 
William Wood himeelf, together with his favourers, 
abettors, supporters, either public or private; by those 
who connive at this project, or discountenance his 
opposers, for fear of lessening their favour or hazarding 
their employments; by those who endeavour to dam 
the spirit of the people raised against this coin, or cheek 
the honest zeal of such as, by their writings or discourses, 
do all they can tokeep it up; by those softeners, 
sweeteners, compounders, and expedieut-mongers, who 
shake their heads so strongly that we can hear their 
pockets jingle; I did never imagine that, in detecting 
the practices of such enemies to the kingdom, I was 
fiving in the king’s face; or thought they were better 
representers of his majesty than that very coin for 
which they are secret or open advocates. 

If I were allowed to recite only those wishes of the 
nation which may be in our power to attain, I think 
they might be summed up in these few following. 

Ist. That an end might be put to our apprehensions 
of Wood's halfpence, and to any danger of the like 
destructive scheme for the future. 

ddly. That halfpence might be coined in this king- 
dom by a public mint, with due limitations. 

ddly. That the sense of both houses of parliament, 
at least of the house of commons, were declared, by 
some unanimous and hearty votes, against wearing any 
silk or woollen manufactures imported from abroad ; 
as likewise against wearing Indian silks or calicoes, 
which are forbidden under the highest penalties in 
England: and it behoves us to take example from so 
Wise a nation, because we are under a greater necessity 
to do so, since we are not allowed to export any wool- 
len manufactures of our own, which is the principal 
branch of foreign trade in England. 

4thly. That some effectual methods may be taken 
to civilize the poorer sort of our natives, in all those 
parts of this kingdom where the Irish abound, by intro- 
duciug among them our language and customs; for 
want of which they live in the utmost ignorance, bar- 
barity, and poverty, giving themselves wholly up to 
idleness, nastiness, and thievery, to the very great and 
just reproach of too many Jandlords, And if I had in 
me the least spirit of a projector, 1 would engage that 
this might be effected in a few years at a very inconsi- 
derable charge. 

Sthly. That due encouragement should be given to 
agriculture; and a stop put to that pernicious practice 
of graziers engrossing vast quantities of land, sometimes 
at great distance, whereby the country is extremely 
depopulated. 


6thly. That the defects in those acts for planting 
forest-trees might be fully supplied, since they have 
hitherto been wholly ineffectual, except about the 
demesnes of a few gertlemen; and even there, in 
general, very unskilfully made, and thriving accord- 
ingly. Neither has there yet been due care taken to 
preserve what is planted, or to enclose grounds; not one 
hedge in a hundred coming to maturity, for want of 
skill and industry. The neglect of copsing woods cut 
down hath likewise been of very ill consequence. And 
if men were restrained from that unlimited liberty of 
cutting down their own woods before the proper time, 
as they are in some other countries, it would be a 
mighty benefit to the kingdom. For I believe there is 
not another example in Europe of such a prodigious 
quantity of excellent timber cut down in so short a 
time, with so little advantage to the country, either in 
shipping or building. 

J may add that absurd practice of cutting turf with- 
out any regularity, whereby great quantities of restorable 
laud are made utterly desperate, many thousands of 
cattle destroyed, the turf more difficult to come at and 
carry home, and less fit for burning; the air made un- 
wholesome by staguating pools and marshes; and the 
very sight of such places offensive to those who ride by. 
Neither should that odious custom be allowed of cut- 
ting scraws, (as they call them, ) which is laying off the 
green surface of the ground to cover their cabins, or 
make up their ditches; sometimes in shallow soils, 
where all is gravel within a few inches; and sometimes 
in low ground, within a thin greensward, and sloughy 
undemeath; which last turns all into bog by this mis- 
management. And I have heard from very skilful 
countrymen that by these two practices in turf and 
scraws the kingdom loses some hundreds of acres of 
profitable land every year, besides the irreparable loss 
of many skirts of bogs, which have a green coat of grass, 
and yet are mangled for turf; and besides the want of 
canals by regular cutting, which would not only bea 
great convenience for bringing their turf home at an 
easy rate, but likewise render even the larger bogs more 
dry and safe for summer pasture. 

These aud some other speculations of the like kind I 
had intended to publish ina sober tongs discourse against 
this session of parliament; because in some periods of 
my life I had opportunity and curiosity to observe from 
what causes those great errors in every brauch of country 
management have arisen; of which I have now ventured 
to relate but few out of very many; whereof some, per- 
haps, would not be mentioned without giving offence, 
which I bave endeavoured by all possible means to 
avoid, And for the same reason I chose to add here 
the little I thought proper to say on this subject. 

But as to the lands of those who are perpetual ab- 
sentees, I do uot see any probability of their being ever 
improved, Jn former times their tenants sat at easy 
rents; but fer some years past they have been, gene- 
rally speaking, more terribly racked by the dexterity 
of merciless agents from England than even those who 
hold under the severest landlords here. I was assured 
upon the place by a great number of credible poe 
that a prodigious estate in the county of Cork being let 
upon leases for lives and great fines paid, the rent was 
so high that the tenants begged leave to surrender their 
leases, and were content to lose their fines. 

The cultivating and improvement of land is certainly 
a subject worthy of the highest inquiry in any country, 
but especially in ours, where we are so strangely limited 
in every branch of trade that can he of advantage to us, 
and utterly deprived of those which are of the greatest 
importance; whereof I defy the most learned man in 
Europe to produce me an example from. any vther 
kingdom in the world; for we are denied the benefit 
which God and nature intended to us, as manifestly 
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appears by our happy situation for commerce, and the 

eat number of our excellent ports. So that I think 
ittle is left us besides the cultivating of our own soil, 
encouraging agriculture, and making great plantations 
of trees, that we might not be under the necessity of 
sending for corn and bark from England, and timber 
from othef countries. This would increase the number 
of our inhabitants, and help to consume our natural 
products as well as manufactures at home. And I 
shall never forget what I once ventured to say to a 
great man in England, “That few politicians, with all 
their schemes, are half so useful members of a com- 
monwealth as an honest farmer; who, by skilfully 
draining, fencing, manuring, and planting, has increased 
the intrinsic value of a piece of land, and thereby done 
a perpetual service to his country ;"" which it is a great 
controversy whether any of the former ever did since 
the creation of the world, but no controversy at all 
that ninety-nine in a hundred have done abundance of 
mischief. 


WOOD REVIVED, 
OF A SHORT DEFENCE OF HIS PROCEEDINGS IN 
LONDON, BRISTOL, ETC., IN REFERENCE 
TO THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND. 


A SHORT DEFENCE OF WOOD'S CONDUCT. 
GentTLEMEN,—The chief reason why, in the late con- 
troversy between my brass and your silver, ] was so 
long silent is this: When my patent was on foot, and 
all my barrels ready charged, waiting only for the word 
of command, if J should have offered anything in my 
own defence for such an unusual attack, you would 
justly have thought it a political stratagem, since my 
private interest was so principally concerned; but that 
fear (to my sorrow) being now blown over, my patent 
being on its last legs, as plain Will Wood, brazier, I 
offer this to your consideration. About five years ago 
my thoughts were as humble as any one of my vocation, 
till my wife, thinking my name something ominous, 
out of natural affection to her dear husband, would 
needs persnade me to get above the reach of her suspi- 
cion, often telling me she knew not what might happen, 
but what could she or young Sapharia my child do 
in case I should die a violent death. This, sirs, you 
must confess, was a very moving argument; so that 
by her continual persuasions, the frequent admonitions 
of three or four Irish runagate rogues, who were copart- 
ners, and my own natura] aversion to standing timber 
and its appurtenances, I at last consented to put in a 
claim for my patent, thinking by that means to free 
myself from such an unfortunate destiny (which more 
than once threatened me and my companions). Now 
I think these reasons were very sufficient, and I am as 
certain that even the disinterested drapier himself would 
have accepted of a lordship, and been content to be honest 
on less terms than those that compelled me to be a coiner 
and made me a rogue. I had no sooner got his patent 
but my head ran upon politics. My Irish confidauts 
represented your kingdom as a poor, pliable, soft people, 
in love with imposition; they said that when they were 
in the kingdom they were the only knaves in it and 
had all the stings to themselves; and that when they 
came away they left only poor simple honest men be- 
hind them.. 

Upon hearir@ of this, gentlemen, I took into my 
serious consideration the softness of your tempers and 


the shallowness of your judgments, and after a short 


debate between my authority and your stupidity.s I 
cond.uded that the coin prescribed in my patent was 
too good for you. I thought if I gave you the worth 
of your money, or anything beyond the worst trash a 
brarier ceuld prepare, I should in my conscience be 


guilty of a great extravagance, since my honesty 
would be lost upon you; for I was assured there was 
not one among you knew the difference, or could tell 
when you were well used. I could not believe your 
mechanics were men of speculation, or that your dra- 
piers pretended to law and letters, and so I coined on, 
and, to say the truth, mended by experience; for, the 
last parcel I coined were of just the same value I 
thought your worships deserved, not worth a peck of 
potatoes. By this you may see how great was my 
opinion of you. But though your drapier be a very 
shrewd counsellor fur others, I think he is not very 
wise for himself; for what could he expect by turning 
a public enemy to what I intended a private design, 
but to be made a saint, I hope, or a privy councillor ? 
No, for 1 am humbly of opinion he has not gold enough 
fur either. Then what wonderful prospects, consistent 
with his great wisdom, could excite so unprofitable a 
passion? Why, certainly, either like the dog in the 
manger, because he expected no advantage he would 
suffer nobody to get any; or else, because I coined 
nothing but brass, he thought I could command neither 
silver nor gold; but if he had been so wise and good- 
natured as to have directed the copy of his first letter to 
the people of Ireland, to Will Wood, founder in 
Bristol, &c., he should never have had occasion for a 
second, if gold could have salved up the matter. But 
what has he got by it? Praise! The glorious, im- 
mortal, aud ever famous drapier has, by dint of peu 
aud ink, most manfully and courageously conquered 
and put to flight a poor insignificant wretch of a 
brazier, who, like the frog in the fable, would fain have 
been an ox, had not this noble protector so valiantly 
proved hima worm. Aud for this windy honour he 
has refused what would give him real honour :—re- 
fused money for honour ! I don't believe there were ten 
of his worship’s principles among the train of his 
fraternity. But if every one had been of his opinion 
I should have stayed at my furnace still. Gold was 
pretty prevalent, which the drapier and some others of 
those honourable principles had like to have found to 
their cost. I must confess I was very unfortunate in 
my distribution, for I have ruined myself and bene- 
fited nothing; my patent and I both, I am afraid, ure now 
going, one to courts, and t other to gaol. I wish your 
aeereare gentleman could now show a little more of 
nis skill in persuading the gaoler, since, if I go, ’tis 
certainly he sends me. I am now, gentlemen, in a very 
poor melanchuly condition. I think with a great deal 
of grief on my wife's suspicious words; I even doubt 
myself, nay, imagination has carried me so far (since 
that fatal news of my patent's being laid before the 
council) that I have often believed myself at the 
gallows, with the knot under my ear, ready to be turned 
off. I look upon my last actions and this wicked 
patent as the fulfilling of my wife's ominous prophecy, 
—for whatcan I otherwise expect if my late behaviour 
(as I am told it will) should be known? the very 
thoughts of it bring Tyburn full in my view. Heaver: 
make my wife a liar, and me a false prophet! but how 
cau a man forget it when he knows he deserves it? 
This wicked drapier has made the people of England 
themselves consider my honesty; could I purchase a 
little now, how happy should I be! It is a strange thing 
aman can’t be a cheat but he must give offence to 
every one. When I was an honest man my next 
neighbour hardly knew it; nobody then took care to 
proclaim it; but now I am a rogue the whole world 
must witness it. My friends, I mean my Irish vaga- 
bonds, say I was a fool to believe them, for they told 
me at first they were knaves, and so I should find them 
and really that I might have observed if they had not 
mentioned a word of it. I would say something in my 
vindication, but my conscience throws this in my 
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face, and points out my destiny. However, gentlemen, | 


I leave this to your consideration—would not any man, 
the drapier and such kind excepted, who fed up 
with the same hopes, do as I have done? ould not 
any man cheat his brother, ifhe could, to gain so con- 
siderably ? I expected by this time it would have 
beep at least honourable sir William Wood, baronet, 
and that my lady wife would have been no longer 
kitchen-maid, These you must confess, gentlemen, 
were arguments very prevailing. I did not strive ta 
cheat Ireland for nothing; I had many thousand 
valuable reasons for what I did; I expected to coin all 
Munster into halfpence and farthings for my private 
use; I had the seats in Ireland in my eye ready for 
purchasing ; in short, when all my brass was gone, I 
thought I should be nothing but gold and silver. But 
how unluckily are my hopes frustrated!—my patent 
almost turned to an indictment; my title of knight to 
that of a rogue; my fine seats to Bristol gaol, and my 
coach going to parliament to a cart, I am afraid, tra- 
velling to Tyburn. While there was water between 
me and my accusation, I thought myself pretty 
secure; but when I am arraigned in my own hearing, 
attacked in my own garrison, what can I expect ? The 
honourable Mr. Shippen (Lord, that I should have the 
misfortune to deal with honest men!) has emphatically 
condemned and executed me. He says he hopes to see 
my patent laid before the house, which is as much as to 
aay, he hopes to see me hanged and gibbeted; for that] 
shall certainly be if it comes under their inspection. 
You will perhaps ask why I was a rogue, when it was in 
my own power to hinder it, and why I did not go accord- 
ing to the rules of my patent, sirce my safety depended 
upon it, To this ] answer, it was not to oblige Ireland, 
but myself, that I got this patent. I thought 1 might 
easily have slipped in one barrel of mine among ten of 
yours; I could not believe it was any way dishonest to 
cheat, so that it was done cunningly ; much less did I 
ever expect to be called to account for it after; for ifmy 
money had once been current, you should never have 
wanted change as long as there were men and mines in 
England. Others would have thanked me for my 
kindness ; but you strive to reward me with an halter, 
—a kindness I had much rather see than feel; but if it 
be ordained, designed, and resolved that I must die by 
myself, and my patent return from whence it came, I 
shall proclaim myself a sad example to all unfortunate 
covetous rogues to shun my destiny, and beware of 
brass, lest they fall into the same snare, and, if they 
expect to thrive, never to cheat Ireland, but continually 
remember, Hibernia, nemo te impuné lacessit. But 
what is a much greater grief to me, I am afraid that 
my dear friends and correspondents, and other par- 
takers in iniquity, will undergo the same punishment ; 
for though their names do not much resemble the 
gallows, their faces are shrewdly suspicious, and mostly 
carry violent signs and tokens. It has been my mis- 
fortune to determine whether roguery is an innate 
principle in me, or one infused by their inflicting ex- 
ample. What Mr. Shippen has said of lord Stafford 
and lord Essex has so touched me that the effects have 
left me in a dismal condition. Not that I fear! nor 
should my friends fear an axe; for I believe and am 
partly assured that, since our crimes and confidence 
tave been mutual, we shall all certainly be rewarded 
alike, and de—pend on my namesake. Now, gentle- 
men, I shall conclude this paper with as much sincerity 
as if I was already at the highest step of the ladder, 
God knows how soon that may come, and so I will 
speak truth. My blessings to the drapier, fur, though 
he bas ruined me, if I survive I shall return the acknow- 
ledgment, and so conclude, gentlemen, your unfortu- 
nately disappointed and humble servant, 

Wititram Woop. 





The true State of tae Case between the kingdom of I[re- 
land of the one part, and Mr, William Wood of the 
other part. Bya Protestant of Ireland. 


Tur said William Wood obtains letters-patent un- 
der the seal cf Great Britain for the kingdom of Ire- 
land, to coin halfpence for the use of such se there 
as should be willing to take them. These letters-patent 
were procured without consulting either fhe lord-lieu- 
tenant, lords-justices, or privy-council of Ireland, or 
any other proper method taken (as in all cases of im- 
portance is most reasonable, and has so been used) rightly 
to inform his majesty whether the coining such half- 
pence and farthings would be for his jas ashe service, 
or the benefit of his subjects of that kingdom where they 
were intended to be made current. When a patent of 
this sort is granted to any private undertaker, it is high- 
ly reasonable, and accordingly (a8 1 am informed) has 
always so been practised, that he should give good and 
sufficient security at all times to indemnify all such per- 
sons as take his coin at the current value. Whether any 
such security has been given by William Wood I know 
not; but suppose it to be so, yet, since he and his secu- 
rity are both in Great Britain, how is it possible for us 
here in Ireland to tender his halfpence to him when at 
any time we would have them exchanged, or to get re- 
medy against him and his security in case they refuse 
to change them? By virtue of these letters-patent, the 
said Mr. Wood sets up his said coinage in Great Bri- 
tain, And if at that distance he should com double the 
quantity of copper which he was allowed todo, and im- 
port the same into Ireland, it would be morally impos- 
sible for the people of Ireland to detect him ; or in case 
they should detect him, yet it does not appear how they 
could well come by any remedy or reparation for the 
great loss which they must undoubtedly sustain thereby. 
If the said William Wood should coin no more than 
360 tons of the best copper which he has yet made use of, 
and in all other things should exactly keep to the rule 
prescribed to him by his said letters-patent; the half- 
pence and farthings arising out of that quantity of cop- 
per are computed to amount to 90,0002; whereas the va- 
lue of the copper itself'is computed to amount tono more 
than 36,0002. If therefore the kingdom of Ireland 
should receive just that quantity of halfpence and far- 
things, and according to theweight directed by the said 
letters- patent, the loss upon the balance would be no less 
than 54,000/. But a very great number of his half- 
pence being found to be much below the weight pre- 
sciibed by the letters-patent, and there being no effect- 
ual way that we know to hinder him from coining as 
many more of the same lightness as he pleases, and send- 
ing Whatever quantity of them he has a mind to into 
this kingdom, the consequence must be that it will be 
in his power to double and redouble the loss upon us, un- 
til he ae reduced the kingdom to the utmost poverty. 
About five or six and forty years bygone there were cer- 
tain brass tokens current im the city of Dublin, com- 
monly called the butcher's halfpence, for the exchang- 
ing of which the undertaker who coined them had given 
sufficient security to the lord mayor and corporation. 
This same undertaker privately counterfeited his own 
halfpence, insomuch that for one of the original stamp 
ten or more counterfeits were going, which when some 

rson brought to him to be exchanged, he alleged that 
i was not bound to change them, becanse they were 
counterfeits; and having so cunningly carried on the 
matter as that the cheat could not easily be proved 
against him; nor would any one man upon account of 
the loss of (it may be) 40 or 50s. undertake the law- 
suit; the people never had any satisfaction that I can 
hear of, although the whole city taken together were 
among them all losers of perhaps little less than 1000/. 
or thereby. Whether the like fraud may be charged 
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on Mr, Wood, I cannot positively say; but certain it is 
that some halfpence (and some casks of them I am 
told), ofa stamp somewhat different from the first which 
he put out and of less weight, were brought into Ireland, 
with which when he was charged, I am informed that 
“e declared that all those halfpence which did not 
exactly agree with the original stamp were counterfeits, 
for which he was not obliged to answer; and who shall 
secure the kipgdom against such a cheat, in case that 
Mr. Wood or any other person shall connterfeit his 
nalfpence, and send casks of them over hither, which 
may easily be vended before the fraud be discovered ? 
If these new halfpence and farthings should ever be 
suffered to become current, the factors for them would 
made no difficulty of giving large allowance to all who 
would give gold, silver, or valuable commodities for 
them. Of this I say they would make no difficulty, 
partly because it would be the only way speedily and 
ensily to bring a very great quantity of them into the 
kingdom ; and partly because it would be in their own 
power, by coining more and more of them (wherein I 
see not how we could restrain or control them), to 
repair to themselves whatever seeming loss they may be 
supposed to sustain by the discount; and the present 
gain by this allowance would make many here so greedy 
of them as to strive who should first get and vend them 
before their value should fall; so that in a short time 
che nation would probably be glutted with them, and 
they would unavoidably become a very great burden 
and clog upon all sorts of trade and business, as shall 
apes be shown. If one twentieth part of circu- 
ating cash of a country be in halfpence and farthings, 
it will be very sufficient for exchange in all the retail- 
ing trade; and if the retailing value of 80 much small 
money be somewhat below what it passes for, the incon- 
venience will not be great, because being in no great 
quantity it keeps in constant motion, and quickly passes 
from hand to hand, so that no mar will be supposed to 
have more of it at a time than what he has almost pre- 
sent occasion to pass away, or may easily put into the 
hands of another who may have such occasion for it. 
But if a tenth, or much more if a fifth or fourth part, 
of the nation’s cash be in such sort of money, and the 
real value thereof not above one third (or thereabout) 
of what it is made to be current for, the damage to the 
people must thereby be very great. A fifth part is four 
tventieths; one of those twentieths is abundantly suf- 
ficient in very small sums to answer all the necessities 
of the retailing trade, which is the proper and only 
} rofitable use of sues sort of small money ; and where 
greater sums are to be paid every man, as much as he 
can, will avoid taking such coin as is far short of the 
real value for which it is made to go, so that the other 
three twentieths must either Jie dead upon the hands of 
those who have taken them, or at Jeast circulate at great 
disadvantage, as we shall see by and by. Since then 
the whole circulating cash of Ireland has never been 
computed at more than 500,000/. (and by many is 
reckoned to be much short of that), and we have already 
in the kingdom at least 20,000/. in halfpence (which 
was the sum allowed by the last patent tq be cvined ; 
nor is it improbable that the patentee exceeds rather 
than comes short of what he was allowed to do), and 
since this stock of halfpence which we thus have is by 
experience found to be abundantly sufficient for all the 
uses of such sort of money, so that we want no more 
of it, except perhaps a few farthings for the sake of 
the most minute part of the retailing trade and the 
poorest of the people, I may well leave it to the consi- 


deration of every sober man what a sad condition thjs- 


poor kingdom will soon be reduced to, in case that not 
only Mr. Wood's halfpence to the quantity (for I can- 
not say the valve) of 90,0002. should be made current 
amongst. us, but also he should happen to pour in dou- 
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ble that sum upon us, from the doing of which we have 
no way to hinder him in case that for the sake of gain 
he should be tempted to do so; it being notorious that 
the very Gt of his halfpence are not in real valueabove 
two-fifths, and the bulk of them not above one-third at 
most, of what they are intended to pass for. 

When a base sort of coin, in a much greater quantity 
than what is necessary for exchange in the retailing . 
trade, is made current in a country, it in a little time 
naturally sinks from its current value, which it only 
retains in name, to its real and intrinsic value. Thus 
the late king James's brass money sunk every day more 
and more in its value, though the name of each piece 
was still the same, until at last one of his shillings, 
though still called a shilling, would not purchase above 
the worth of an halfpenny, even in that part of the 
kingdom which was under his power; and if so great 
an inundation of Mr. Wood's halfpence, as I have but 
now mentioned, should break in upon us, the conse- 

uence in as little a time would be, that for three 
shillings in those halfpence, more could not be bought 
than for one shilling in silver. I do not indeed find 
by Mr. Wood's patent that a man would be bound to 
receive his debts, or a landlord his rents, in these half- 
pence, in case they should become current, but yet 
from their currency these evil effects must unavoidably 
arise: First, The poor labourer would always be paid 
his wages, and the alewife for her drink, in these half- 
pence. Secondly, From hence it must follow that 
almost all the king’s hearth-money and excise would 
be paid in the same coin; and if the halfpence are 
allowed to become current by royal authority, I see 
not how they can be refused by the officers of his 
majesty’s revenue, especially when those who pay the 
greatest part of these two branches of it have no other 
money wherewith to make their payments. Thirdly, 
It is most probable that a great part of his majesty's 
customs, quit-rents, &c., and the postages of all letters, 
would also be paid in this sort of money ; and that, 
for that very purpose, men would buy it up at a low 
rate, as they used to do the late king James's brass 
coin. Fourthly, That all the private men in the army 

(to say nothing of officers civil and military) would be 
forced to receive their pay in the same; for what other 
way would the king have to dispose of the vast quantity 
of halfpence which Gnavenuibly must come into his 
treasury; and if the poor soldier can get no more for 
his shillings in halfpence than what he might for a 
groat in silver (which unavoidably must be the conse- 
quence), how will it be possible for him to subsist? 
Fifthly, If landlords will not receive their rents, or any 

considerable part of them, in this sort of money (as we 
may be sure they will not, except some law, not now 
in being, be made to compel them), this must break a 
multitude of tenants, especially of the poorer sort, who 
will sell their goods in small quantities, for which they 

will generally receive no other money but halfpence; 

and if the poor under-tenants are broke, it will not be 
easy for the head tenants, or even the landlords them- 
selves, who depend upon their rents, long to subsist. 

Lastly, If more than 500,0002. has not room to circulate 
in Ireland (as is generally computed), and one-fifth 

part of this, or probably much more, be thus debased, 
the consequence will be, that at least one-fifth part of 
our good cvin, or perhaps a much greater proportion 
of it, being not to be employed here, will soon Be car- 
ried away (and so toties quoties) to some other country, 
which being added to the other evils already mentioned 
will be a greater diminution to our stock and trade, 
if not the destruction of both, and consequently a very 
great lessening of his majesty’s revenue. 

I will not upon this occasion pretend to insist upon 
it that the protestants of Ireland may be entitled te 
some favour from his majesty. It is a satisfaction te 
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I ws, that we have all along been faithful to and zealous 
for his interest, and that of his illustrivus house, to- 
gether with the succession of the crown, as by law 
established. But what we therein did was our duty, 
aud therefore I shall not plead it as our merit. All I 
desire is, that we may stand in the common rank of 
good subjects, to which I hope we have an undoubted 
titleg and when all that I have here said is duly 
weighed, I may well leave it to the consideration of 
every suber man, whether it can be for his majesty's 
service or our benefit that these same halfpence of 
William Wood should be even connived at being 
made current amongst us in Ireland. 
~ - P.S.—One thing will be worth remarking, which I 
_had like to have forgotten. When the last patent was 
} granted for coining of halfpence here, the sum was 
t confined to 20,0002, and, by the care of the govern- 
iment, I believe was not much exceeded; and yet ma 
E short. time the collectors everywhere throughout the 
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t kingdom received so great a part of the hearth-money 
band excise in these halfpence, that, being not able 
F otherwise to dispose of them, they were forced to pay 
Ka great quantity of them in specie into the commis- 
Pesioners of the revenue, who often complained of them 
fas a burden. And if this were the case when all the 
Ecopper money in the kingdom made up little more 
Ethan 20,0002 what must it be when an addition is 
made not only of 90,0002, which is the express allow- 
Hance of Mr. Wood's patent, but also of as much more 
Was he shall think fitto send us? For the coinage being 
bat such a distance from us, it is impossible that the 
&government here can have any effectual check upon 
him. 
FA LETTER TO WILLIAM WOOD, Esq., 
FROM HIS ONLY FRIEND IN IRELAND. 
‘idham Wood, Esq., at his Copper-Works at Bristol, 
or elsewhere. 
'Sir,—I carmot tell why it should be so, but 1 have 
a made it my constant observation that men of the most 
Rprofound learning and greatest genius, who by their 
felaborate study have found out secrets and mysteries 
Rthat have proved of the greatest advantage to mankind, 
whave thereby gained more enemies than others with the 
Egrossest ignorance and vile qualification, which obser- 
#vation Y have found summed up in you, who (except 
fone) has not a friend in this whole kingdom; nay, 
what is worse, they are one and all your enemies. 
Know then, sir, Iam that one who dare own myself your 
friend, and glory in being your admirer.—Miserable ! 
That such an adept should not be admired among men 


‘as the sun, for its glorious rays, is above all the planets. 
/How have our witlings and little snarling scribblers 
) been busy in setting the press at work! But go on, sir, 
they blacken their paper, and not you. That which 
, many men have destroyed great estates and cracked 
) their brains to find out (I mean the grand secret), and 
‘have burnt mountains of charcoal in making menstrua 
and tinctures to transmute metals into gold, and are 
still as far from it asthe longitude,—you have, without all 
‘this cost and trouble, brought to perfection, that out of 
copper, nay, the basest of copper, can extract pure gold 
_ 2d silver, at above cent. per cent. profit. Monstrous 
fm gain! prodigious art! And all this without the art of 
@ chemistry, only by greasing and daubing in a proper 
@ place. You shall be styled the High German Artist. 
@ I think, like lower artists on any new invention, you 
have got a patent only for fourteen years; but then I 
consider you are loaded with honour, as intrinsically 
) valuable and weighty as your coin. Ay! and you are 
‘the phoenix of.your order; for ] dare swear you are the 
omy tinker esquire in Great Britain. Had you con- 
‘sulted me or any friend, we would have told you that 
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you might have been a peer at a cheaper rate; but no 
matter for that. As the world goes, he that has money 
enough has birth and parts and every qualification; so, 
when you wallow in one, the other will come of course. 
And then for your preamble, your personal endow- 
ment and merits, as well as those of your ancestors, 
although you were never heard of till now, unless when 
the parish cess was gathered for nursing of * * *, yom 
name perhaps was read in the list; and you know, sir, 
names have occasionally been given, some from colour, 
as White, Brown, &c., others from place, as having bee 
left in a street, lane, field, or wood. But I think you 
did well to get the honour of an esquire first; for, when 
you come to have greater conferred, a lord, without 
being an esquire, will be something like a knight and 
no gentleman ; so I think you have made a prudent 
step. 

Would you, dear sir, but take a trip over hither to 
browbeat those snarling scribblers who wild not dare 
to open their mouths to your face? 1 cannot but think, 
when you go in your gilt chariot to the tavern, to re- 
member your cousin-german, and the rest of your 
friends and abettors on the other side the water, how 
you will look down on those sorry invidious railers, 
who will go sneaking thither with small purses of gold 
in their pockets, when you will be followed with a 
train of tumbrils, loaded with your coin, one for every 
bottle of wine, and a waggon with six horses to pay 
for the supper. Then you will see the scene change, 
and the loud acclamations of the people, and the shouts 
of the mob, who will rejviceto lay their hands on you 
to preseut you with a fine cravat, for the good of our 
linen and hempen manufacture. 

But let us for a while lay aside all our joys and 
thoughts of honour and grandeur, and turn our 
thoughts a little on answering our sorry politicians who 
advance such paradoxes to injure you, when envy, only 
envy, is at the bottom, They cry out the uation will 
be undone by having too much money imiported ; and 
then they would fain draw all his majesty’s officers aud 
servants into their quarrel by saying the revenue will 
be lessened, and then all salaries must be ill paid. 
Poor politicians! they don’t consider what a patriot 
you are; for you never began this project out of self- 
interest, but the good of his majesty’s dominions in 
general, and for this country 1: particular. As for the 
latter, it will increase trade amongst us in several par- 
ticulars, and consequently raise the revenue; for we 
shall have money enough. and we shall all drink wine— 
that or water—for we shall not have a brewing-pan left. 
It. will advance the coopers’ trade, which will be em- 
ployed in making pls to hold your coin; it will 
advance house-rent, for every moneyed man, instead of a’ 
scriptore, or an iron chest, or strong box, must have a 
warehouse ; it will also employ the poor, for every 
person must have a man or two to wait on him to 
carry the common expenses of the day. Then, as to 
the general good, what a noble alliauce will it make ! 
When we drink nought but wiue, sure then France will 
never quarrel with us. You showed your great fore- 
sight in making this general friendship; you counter- 
feited your own coin, not out of any il design; but, 
when it was objected to you, you alleged that it was 
done in Holland. Oh, rare subterfuge! This was 
your policy to secure them; by giving them a hint 
what they may do, and what I am sure they will do; 
and when they can send their trash to a market at so 
great advantage, I dare swear all that while they will 
be our humble servants. Then there is Sweden with: 
its copper will truckle to us. I cannot but be pleased 
to thiuk how we shall put the proud Spaniard, with his _ 
Pern and Mexico, out of countenance, 

Then, besides all this, I cannot but admire your 
religious goodness, for I fii.d your ain iu reformation 


ot manners, which in a great measure has taken effect ; 
for, among a great many other societies and bodies that 
have entered into associations against your coins, our 
mercenary ladies are resolved not to vend their wares 
for it. They say they have brass enough already ; and 
if they keep firm to that resolution we must be chaste 
iu onr own defence. Then there are your pickpockets, 
who by diving can fetch up between their fingers as 
much as, with good management, may keep them some 
days, but when your coin comes in vogue, a back- 
burtnen of it will hardly fill their belly, and that is 
more than they daily acquire by their sleight of hand ; 
so they must reform, and take up some other trade. 
Well, I protest I think you deserve to be highly ex- 
alted, and though every man does not get his reward 
in this world, that is no argument against his deserv- 
ing it, and every good man ought to wish it. Whena 
poor rogue picks a pocket for want, or robs on the road, 
we all width him hanged for it, and sooner or later he 
gets it. Then what must that villain deserve that, 
under the colour of law or authority, would plunder a 
whole nation? Ihave read in a very good book that 
formerly there was one Alexander, a coppersmith, who 
did much harm to a good man, who thought it lawful 
in his language to pray the Lord to reward him accord- 
ing to his works; and since you, the coppersmith of 
this age, have wrought such confusion to this nation, 
we may, from so good a precedent, in plain English, 
and J hope the papists, who say their prayers in Latin, 
will join with us in one English prayer, which is, The 
Lord confound you and all your devices that would 
ruin our nation! Which is the hearty prayer of, 
Dear Will, your real friend, and humble servant, 
HIBERNICus. 


A LETTER TO WILLIAM WOOD, 


FROM A MEMBER OF THAT SOCIETY OF MEN WHO IN 
DERISION ARE CALLED QUAKERS. 


- Frienp WILLIAM, 

I write not these lines to thee from any regard I have 
to thy person or thy coi, 80 much as in obedience to 
some elders, who commanded I should expostulate 
with thee upon thy great presumption, inasmuch as 
thou dost still continue obstinately to persist in the evil 
of thy ways; and for which thou mayest surely expect 
to receive the reward due unto thy great and manifold 
devices. Believe me, if it please thee, for verily in my 
time I remember not to have known a greater numb- 
skull than thou art, even thyself; notwithstanding all 
the friendly admonitions thou hast received time after 
time, thou art still soothing thy vanity, in expectation 
of what I am bold to affirm to thee will never come to 
pass. Believe me, friend, tis not in the power of thee or 
thine emissaries to compel me to take one single doit of 
thy filth in part payment for the worst yard of cloth in 
my warehouse, and I may assure thee the rest of the 
brethren (some few excepted) are of the same mind as 
to this particular. So that nothing can prompt thee to 
such vile wickedness, unless thou hast, to all intents 
‘and purposes, delivered thyself up to the workings of 
the evil spirit, who is like unto a wily adversary that 
seeketh sil methods of plying his engines until he re- 
ceiveth men into his patel and then it is not thy 
Britannias, nor thy Hibernias, nor thy much more valu- 
able Mammon of unrighteousness (I mean thy gold or 
thy silver), will extricate thee from the many sorrows 
thou wilt then be compassed with. And what, I pray 
thee, will avail thy patents, or thy grants, or thy other 
henours, which thou hast by thy false insinuations vé- 
ceived by the great men of this world, who are not 
always moved by the spirit to do those things which 
appertain to our OR 


not meet to be named. It doth not at present concern 


ut contrariwise to such us are | practices, thou mayest surely expec 
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thy friend to speak to such sort of people, saving than 

as it falleth in the customs of discourse; so far as it 
may relate to thyself, and to whom it behoveth not ] 
should prescribe matters convenient to be done, other- 
wise than such as shall seem meet according to fleshly 
wisdom and maxims of profane men, who delight mar- 
vellously in heaping together worldly dross, that they 
may (as it is written) consume it on their lusts; and 
therefore, according to my first motive, I shall lay aside 
the further consideration of the subject-matter I fell into, 
and more closely pursue the intention of this epistle, 
which is writ in all cimplicity of mind, to bring thee, 
if possible, to some sense of thy duty, and the regard 
thou oughtest to have for the welfare of thy friends in 
particular and thy neighbours in general. 

Wert not thou then the vainest of sots to imagine 
thy scheme should be succcessful, without communing 
with the men who were to be the purchasers of thy 
coin? Shouldest thou not look before thou’d leap ? 
which would have prevented everybody from calling 
thee an ignorant ass, destitute of brains, in thinking to 
surmount such insuperable difficulties, which maketh 
all people to laugh at thy calamity, as it is owing to 
thyself; and verily, friend, I cannot better illustrate 
what I am saying than to tell thee the history of the 
fox and the goat, who, both being very much a-thirst, 
went into a well; but when they had drank somewhat 
plentiful, the matter remained how to come out. The 
fox proposed to the other; stand thou, saith he, on thy 
hinder legs upright, even thus, and then it will be easy 
for me to mount upon thy head and get clear: it 
seemeth Reynard had nothing in view but his own profit, 
aud, lacking all compassion to his distressed friend, re- 
proaching his simplicity, saying, If thou hadst as much 
brains in thy skull as beard on thy chops, thou would’st 
consider in thy going in how thou should come forth 
again. But this, although it may seem somewhat foreign 
to the matter in hand, is indeed exactly thy case; and 
truly I marvel at thy great imprudence in feeding thy- 
self up with hopes of ever accomplishing thy sinister 
ends, since thou canst not but hear report of friend 
Jonathan's miraculous performances in three successive 
operations, wherein he hath given sight unto those which 
be blind, hearing unto the deaf, and speech unto them 
which lacketh understanding; and hath also laid open 
thy foul impostures to such a degree as maketh me 
astonished at thy gross ignorance and stupidity; inso- 
much that thy unrighteous gain—the wages of sin— 
which, should thy project succeed, thou wouldest have 
appropriated to thine own proper behoof, must in the 
end prove hurtful to thy future happiness, insomuch as 
to puzzle thee in great. abundance how to adjust thy 
Flemish account, which thou wilt be obliged to put in 
the clearest light before thou canst be received in the 
land of Canaan. ‘Tis therefore the reason thy friend 
concerneth himself so much in thy behalf, not that he 
would give hinderance to the due execution of thy 
grant, but fearing lest, the matter being reversed, exe- 
cution should perchance be done upon thy carcase, 
that thou mightest on thy namesake, wood, expiate thy 
manifold offences, they being such as maketh men affirm 
this to be very much a just tribute due from thee for 
the disturbances thou hast given them in times past. 

Therefore let me exhort thee in brotherly charity that 
thou repent thee of thine abominations, lest peradven- 
ture thou art forced unwillingly to go the way of all 
flesh, inasmuch as thou dwellest among a wicked and 
untoward generation ; which if thou shalt luckily escape, 
I do verily affirm, even as my soul liveth, thou art not 
the only man who hath gone off in a whole skin, never- 
theless deserving stripes in abundance. But if thou 
shalt still continue obstinately perverse in thy impious 
t the most severe 
treatment from such of the elders as thinketh themselves 
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indispensably obliged to exclude thee their society, and 
then thy condition will be greatly astonishing when 
thou wilt be delivered up to the government of the 
Prince of Darkness, even Beelzebub, to whom thou 
seemeth to me to bear some sort of resemblance in thy 
manner of proceeding, both of ye bearing enmity to the 
chilgren of men. I shall forbear any further admoni- 
tions to thee at this time, fearing lest I should tire thy 
patience. But if aught should offer itself which may 
chance be material to thy purpose, thou mayest expect 
still to hear from thy friend, as the spirit shall move. 
This being all the needful from him who writeth him- 
self in brotherly affection thine, 
ABRAHAM WOODHATER. 





A FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE SOLEMN 
PROCESSION TO THE GALLOWS, AT THE 


EXECUTION OF WILLIAM WOOD. 


LSQUIRE AND HARDWAREMAN, 1724. 


SoME time ago, upon a report spread that William 
Wood, hardwareman, was concealed in his brother-in- 
law‘s* house here in Dublin, a great number of peal 
of different conditions, and of both sexes, crowded 
about the door, determinedly bent to take revenge 
upon him as a coiner and a counterfeiter. Among 
‘the rest, a certain curious person standing in a corner 
‘observed that they all discovered their resentments in 
‘the proper terms and expressions of their several trades 
rand unten whereof he wrote down as many as he 
‘could remember ; and he was pleased to communicate 
i'them to me, with leave to nabliel them for the use of 
‘those who, at any time hereafter, may be at a loss for 
‘proper words wherein to express their good disposition 
toward the said William Wood. 

The people cried out to have him delivered into their 
nands, 

Says the Parhament Man, Expel him from the house. 

2nd Parliament Man. 1 second that motion. 

Cook. Vi baste him. 

2ud Cook. I'll give him his bellyful. 

3rd Cook. Yl give him a Lick in the chaps. 

4th Cook. 1) souse him. 

Drunken Man. V1) beat him as long as I can stand. 

Bookseller. Yl turn over a new leaf with him. 

Saddler, Vl pummel him. 

Glazier. Yl make the ight shine through him. 

Grocer. ll pepper him. 

Groom. Vl curry him. 

“TL thecary. 11 pound him. 

2nl*Pothecary. Il beat him to mummy. 

Schoolmaster. 11) make him an example. 

Rabbit-catcher. 11 ferret him. 

Pavier. Yl themp him. 

Comer. Yl give him arap. 

WHIG. Down with him. 

TORY. Up with him. 

Miller, ll dash out his grinders. 

2nd Miller. Dam him. 

Boatman. Sink him. 

Scavenger. Throw him in the kennel 

Dyer, Yl beat him b/ack and blue. 

Bagnio Man. Vl make the house too hot for him. 

Whore. Pox rot him. 

2nd Whore. Let me alone with him. 

3rd Whore. Clap him up. 

Mustard-maker. V1 take him by the zose. 

Curate. I'll make the devil come out of him. 

Popish priest. 11 send him to the devil. 

Dancing-master. ll teach him better manners. 

2nd Dancing-master. I11 make him cut a caper 
three story high. 

Farmer, Vl thrash him. 


“One Molyneux, an ironmonger. 
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Tailor, Yi sit on his skirts. 

2nd Tailor. Hell is too good for him. 

3rd Tailor, Vil pink his doublet, — 

4th Tailor. 111 make his a— buttons. 
Basket-maker. Vl hamper him. 

Fiddler. 11] have him by the ears. 

2nd Fiddler. 111 bang him to some fee. 
Barber. Ill have him by the beard. 

2nd Barber. Tl pull his whiskers. 

3rd Barber. 11 make his Aair stand on end. 
4th Barber. YV'll comb his docks. 

Tinker. I'll try what metal he’s made of. 
Cobbler, Y1] make an end of him. 
Tobacconist. 111 make him set up his pipes. 
2nd Tobacconist. I'll make him smoke. 
Goldfinder, Y11 make him stink. 
Hackney-coachman, 11) make him know his drives 
2nd Hackney-coachman. Yl drive him to the devil 
Butcher. VV have a Limb of him. 

2nd Butcher. Let us blow him up. 

3rd Butcher. My knife in him. 

Nurse. Vl swaddle him. 

Anabaptist. We'll dip the rogue in the poud, 
Ostler, Vl rub him down. 

Shoemaker. Set him in the sfocks. 

Banker. Y11 kick him to half-crowns. | 

2nd Banker, Yl pay him off. 

Bowler. Ill have a rubber with him. 
Gamester. Vl make his bones rattle. 
Bodice-maker. ll lace his sides. 

Gardener. V1] make him water his plants. 
Alewife. Yl reckon with him. 

Cuckold. 111 make him pull in his horas. 
Old Woman. Yl mumble him. 

Hangman. Vl throttle him. 


But at last, the people, having received assurances that 
William Wood was neither in the house nor kingdom, 
ae certain commissioners to hang him in effigy, 
whereof the whole ceremony and procession deserve to 
he transmitted to posterity. 

First, the way was cleared by a detachment of the 
black-guards, with short sticks in their hands, and 
cockades of paper in their hats. 

Then appeared William Wood, esq., represented to 
the life by an old piece of carved timber, taken from 
the keel of a ship. Upon his face, which looked very 
dismal, were fixed, at proper distances, several pieces of 
his own coin, to denote who he was, aud to signify his 
calling and his crime. He wore on his head a peruke, 
very artfully composed of four old mops; a halter 
about his neck served him for a cravat. His clothes 
were indeed not so neat and elegant as is usual with 

rsonsin his condition, (which some censorious people 
Imputed to affectation,) for he was covered with a 
large rug of several colours in patchwork. He was 
borne on the shoulders of an able-bodied porter. In 
his march by St. Stephen’s Green he often bowed on 
both sides to show his respects to the company. His 
deportment was grave; and his countenance, though 
somewhat pensive, was very composed. 

Behind him followed his father alone, in a long 
mourning-cloak, with his hat over his nose, and a 
handkerchief in his hand to wipe tears from his face. 

Next in order marched the executioner himself in 
person, whose venerable aspect drew the eyes of the 
whole assembly upon him; but he was further dis- 
tinguished by a halter, which he bore upon his left 
shoulder as a badge of his office. 

Then followed two persons hand in hand. The one 
representing William Wood's brother-in-law ; the other 
a certain saddler his intimate friend, whose name I 
forget. Each had a small kettle in his hand, wherein 
was a reasonable quantity of the new halfpence. At 
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proper We 
melancholy sound, like the ringing of a knell for their 
partner and confederate. . 

After these followed several officers, whose assistance 
was necessary for the more decent performance of the 
great work in hand. 

The procession was closed with an inuumerable 
crowd of people, who frequently sent out loud huzzas ; 
which were censured by wiser heads as a mark of in- 
humanity, aud an ungenerous triumph over the un- 
fortunate, without duly considering the various vicis- 
situdes of human life. However, as it becomes an 
impartial historian, I will not conceal one observation, 
that Mr. Wood himself appeared wholly unmoved, 
without the least alteration in his countenance ; only 
when he came within sight of the fatal tree,, which 
happened to be of the same species of timber with his 
own person, he seemed to be somewhat pensive. 

At the place of execution he appeared undaunted, nor 
was seen to shed a tear. He made no resistance, but 
submitted himself with great resiguation to the hang- 
man, who was indeed thought tv use him with too 
much roughness, neither kissing him nor asking him 
pardon. His dying sPEEcH was printed and deserves 
to be written in letters of GoLrp. Being asked whether 
it were his own true genuine sPEECcH, he did not deny it. 

Those of the softer sex who attended the ceremony 
lamented that so comely and well-timbered a man 
should come to so untimely an end. He hung but a 
short time, for, upon feeling his breast, they found it 
cold and stiff, 

It is strange to think how this melancholy spectacle 
turned the hearts of the people to compassion. When 
he was cut down, the body was carried through the whole 
city to gather contributions for his wake, aud all sorts 
of people showed their liberality according as they were 
able. The ceremony was performed in an alehouse of 
distinction, and in a manner suitable to the quality of 
the deceased. . 

While the attendants were discoursing about his 
funeral, a worthy member of the assembly stood up and 
proposed that the body should be carried out the next 
day and bummed with the same pomp and formalities 
used at his execution, which would prevent the malice 
of his enemies and all indignities that might be done 
to his remains. This was agreed to; and about nine 
o clock on the following morning there appeared a second 
procession. But burning not having been any part of 
the sentence, authority thought fit to interpose, and the 
corpse was rescued by the civil power. 

We hear the body is not yet interred, which occa- 
sions many speculations. But what is more wonderful, 
it is positively affirmed by many who pretend to have 
been eye-witnesses that there does not appear to be the 
least alteration in any one lineament or feature of his 
countenance, nor visible decay in his whole frame, 
further than what had been made by worms long 
before his execution. The sulution of which difficulty 
IT shall leave among naturalists. 


WOOD’S CONFESSION 
TO THE MOB OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 








GENTLEMEN, 

As justice manifestly proves the mainspriug on which 
men endowed with the most noble faculties generally 
move, 80 it exerts itself as the most rigid antagonist to 
human ature when once violated, even in the most 
minute respect. 

I, William Wood, whose chief inclinations were to 
leave you in a wood, am sufficiently convinced hat I 
have in a great respect incurred your displeasure by 
aiming at your ruin, at the levelling of so noble a 
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iods they shook their kettles, wnich made a | country even to the ground, the inl.nbitants whereof 


never prejudiced me nor mine. With an aspecr veiled 
over with gloomy confusion, and a conscience agitated 
by the greatest remorse, I am convinced that I have 
merited, and am liable to suffer, this puuishment which 
the laws of a just and a most wronged country have 
deemed convenient to be inflicted ou me. 

In the first respect, I have most vilely abused a'gift 
conferred on me by so good a protector and so gracious 
aking; and in the next place, proposed tu build my 
fortune on the ruined foundations of an innocent king: 
dom. Yet I hope that my damuable inclinations may 
not survive me, or my degeneracy from my indigent 
yet honest ancestors remain an aspersion to my innocent 
posterity. 

My parents’ fortune proving insufficient, and my 
faculties somewhat incapable, they endeavoured (and 
to be sure with no small expense) to procure me an 
employment whereby I might enjoy au honest living, 
aud prove a credit both to them and myself. 

At the expiration of my apprenticeship, being by an 
indenture bound to a brazier, they endeavoured by 
degrees to purchase for me instruments, and by my 
own sedulity I endeavoured to increase them. But 
setting up for myself in a short time, I came into 
tolerable good acquaintance and good business, and at 
length obtained a patent from our most gracious king 
George, by the interest of others, for the coming of haltf- 
pence and farthings for the use of one of his majesty’s 
dominions called Ireland. 

But I, like a grand juror, a desiguing knave, and 
perfidious villain (which humble confession, with my 
life, I am apt to think are sufficient to make a restitu- 
tion for my frustrated stratagem), applied my gift to a 
wrong use. 

Therefore as it hath been my misfortune to trace 
the paths of unhappiness, pity my disconsolate condi- 
tion. Reproach me not hereafter so vilely as ye have 
done me heretofore, but Jet your rebukes be mitigated 
with the sweets of lenity, and say, as it was told to 
Alexander the coppersmith,—I have done you much 
wrong, for which I pray that I may be indulged at the 
great bar of my offended Creator. 

You'll see, gentlemen of the mob, that in a little time 
I hope to find out some way or other to make you all 
satisfaction for the great care that you have taken of 
me. Some of you have made a good hand by me 
already, and will make more in a short time; but I 
assure you that you shall not have one halfpenny or 
farthing of my money into your country, for I will find 
some other place for them. 

Sure this will quell your loud acclamations against 
me, and prevent any further mobs. 

For the performance of the above I give under my 
hand, Witt. Woop. 


‘—. nncme oor 


THE DRAPIER’S LETTER 
TO THE GOOD PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 1745. 


In the year 1745 lord Che-tertie'd arrived as lord-lieutenaat iu 
Irelaud. Swift was then ina state of imbecility, and soon after 
died. The following paper was published under so popular a 
name, to divert the Irish from the schemes of the Jacubites. 





My DEAR CounTRYMEN, 
It is now some cousiderable time since I troubled you 
with my advice; aud as I am growing old and intirm, 
I was in good hopes to have been quietly laid in my 
grave before any occasion offered of addressing you 
again; but my affection for you, which does not decay 
though my poor body does, obliges me once more to 
put you in mind of your true interests, that you may 
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not unwarily run yourselves into danger and distress 
for want of understanding or seriously considering it. 

I have many reasons to believe that there are not few 
among you who secretly rejoice at the rebellion which 
is now raised in Scotland, and perhaps conceive hopes 
of some alteration for the better in their circumstances 
and condition if it should succeed. It is those mis- 
taken people whom I design to talk to in this letter, 
and I desire no more of them than to give me a fair 
hearing, examining coolly with themselves whether 
what I shall say be true. 

It is no objection to my speaking to them that they 
are generally papists. I do not know how other people 
are disposed ; but for my part, I hate no man for his 
religion; I look upon a papist as my countryman and 
neighbour, though I happen myself to be a protestant. 
And if I know what advice is good for him, I can see 
no reason why I should not give it him, or why he 
should not take it. 

A papist has sense, I suppose, like other men, to see 
his interest and advantage, and the same natural desire 
to embrace it where he finds it; and if I can show him 
where it lies, he will not, I believe, kick it from him, 
barely to spite me as a protestant. 

Ihave nothing to say to the popish gentry of this 
kingdom. They would hardly take such a plain man’s 
advice; aud besides, they have so many ways of coming 
off safe themselves, though the poor people were undone, 
that I need not be concerned for them. 

My care is for the common people—the labourers, 
farmers, artificers, and tradesmen of this nation; who 
are in danger of being deluded by their betters, and 
made tools of to serve their purposes, without any ad- 
vantage to themselves. It is possible that, among the 
lords and squires, one perhaps of a hundred would get 
something by achange. Places and employments will 
be promised them, no doubt; and a few of those pro- 
mises, perhaps, the French and Scotch friends of the 
pretender might give him leave to keep. But what 
are the poorer sort the better all this while? Will the 
labourer get one farthing a-day more? Will the 
farmer's reut be lowered? Will the artificer be more 
employed, or better paid? Will the tradesman get 
more customers, or have fewer scores upon his books ? 

I have been bred in a careful way of life, and never 
ventured upon any project without consulting my 
pillow first how much I should be a gainer in the up- 
shot. I wish my good countrymen would do so too, 
and, before they grow fond of change, ask themselves 
this sober question, Whether it would better their con- 
dition if it were really brought about? If it would 
not, to what purpose do we wish it? If the poor 
labourer, when all is over, is to be a labourer still, 
and earn his groat a-day as hardly as he did before, I 
cannot find why he should think it worth his while 
to venture a leg or an arm, and the gallows too into the 
bargain, to be just where he set out. If he must dig 
and delve when the pretender is settled on the throne, 
he had as good stick to it now, for any difference I 
can see, 

I believe my countrymen are not so mad as to ima- 
gine the pretender can, or will, give every one of them 
estates; and I am sure, if he does not, they can be only 
where they were. If a farmer must pay his rent, I see 
no reason that he should be much concerned whether 
he pays it to one man or to another. His popish land- 
lord will, I suppose, demand it as soon and as strictly 
as a protestant; and if he does not pay it, pound his 
cattle, or distrain his gouds, as readily at least. 

I have not observed that tenants to popish landlords 
wear tighter clothes, ride better cattle, or spend more 
money at markets and fairs, than the tenants on pro- 
beatants’ estates ; therefore I cannot believe they are 
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better used. On the contrary, I know from long expe- 
rience that there is more money taken in my shop from 
the latter than the former; and therefore I suppose 
that, generally speaking, they are in better circum- 
stances. I could wish all of ther had better bar- 
gains; but since they will not be mended by the best 
successes that their own hearts could wish to the pre- 
tender, they may as well be quiet, and make the best 
of such as they have already. 

There is nota more foolish trade than fighting for 
nothing ; and I hope my good countrymen will be toe 
wise to be persuaded intu it. Fine speeches and fair 
promises will not be wanting to delude them ; but let 
them remember the warning I now give them, that, 
when all is over, the very best that can befall them is to 
have their labour for their pains. 

I doubt not but you are told “ that you will all be 
made; and I do not expect that you should take my 
word to the contrary. 1 desire only that you would 
trust the understanding God has given you, and not be 
fooled out of your senses. Will the manufacturer be 
made by an entire stop to business? or the tradesman 
by being obliged to shut up shop? And yet you all 
must know that in a civil war no work can be carried 
on, nor any trade go forward. I hope you are not yet 
so stupid as to think that people will build houses, 
buy rich furniture, or make up fine clothes, when we 
are altogether by the ears, and nobody can tell to 
whose share they will fall at last: and if there be no 
buyers, you can have no employers. Merchants will 
not stock themselves with goods when there is no de 
mand for them, to have their shops rifled and thei 
storehouses broken open and plundered by one side 
or the other. 

Indeed, my good friends and countrymen, let de- 
signing people say what they please, you will all be 
ruined in the struggle, let it end which way it will; 
and it well deserves your thoughts, whether it is worth 
your while to beggar yourselves and families that the 
mans uame upon the throne may be James instead of 
George. You will probably see neither of them while 
you live, nor be one penny the richer for the one or 
for the other; and, if you take my advice, you will ac- 
cordingly not trouble your heads about them. 

You may think it a fine thing, when you get drunk 
over your ale, to throw up your caps and cry, ‘* Long 
live king James!” but it would be a wiser thing to 
think how you will live yourselves after you are beg- 
gared in his cause. Will he make good your losses ? 
yay one man for the plundering of his warehouse, and 
another for the rifling of his shop? Will he give you 
muney, think ye, to release your own and your wives’ 
ciothes, which you must pawn for bread, because no 
work is stirring? Will he buy new looms and tackle 
for you, because yours have been burnt and destroyed ? 
IY yuu fancy so, you are strangely imposed upon 
indeed. He will have other things to do with his 
money ; or, #f he had any to spare, there will be hungry 
Frenckmen enough about him to snap it up before it 
comes to you. 

I will not say anything to you about the dangers 
you must run in the course of a civil war, though they 
are very dreadful and more horrid than you can pos- 
sibly imagine, because I cannot think that there is any 
need of it. I have shown you very plainly that if you 
should be deluded to take arms, you fight for less than 
nothing, for the undoing of yourselves and families ; 
and if this argument will not prevail upon you to be 
quiet, I can only pray for you that God will be pleased 
to restore you to the right use of your understanding. 

I am your old and faithful friend, 
Tue DRapier. 
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OR SPEECH, DELIVERED AT A COMMENCEMENT IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, 
Held there, July 11, 1688, 
BY MR. JOHN JONES, 
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Tux researches of Dr. Barrett have thrown light upon most of 
the persons satirized in the following Tripos : besides which, we 
are indebted to his essay on the earlier part of the Life of 
Swift for the following general information :— 

* At the commencement, in July 1688, when this Tripos was 
pronounced, I find that the under-named persons took the 
following degrees ; to all of whom allusions are made in it: 

‘‘ Mr. William King, (afterwards archbishop of Dublin,) 
B.D. and D.D.; Mr. Charles Gwithers, M.D.,; and Jeremy 
Marsh, Alexander Jephson, Thomas Cox, Richard Barry, 
William ‘lirrell, Allen Maddison, Wi'liam Warren, Jo. Travers, 
&c., were admitted to the degree of A.M. 

‘* Jephson was afterwards a clergyman, and had the school of 
Camberwell. He and Gwithers, and several others, were 
censured on various occasions by the board, as was also 
Nich. Knight, whose name occurs in this Tripos. At the same 
time appear on the books of the buttery, amony the resident 
doctors and masters, the names of Dr. Foy. (who had been a 
senior fellow, but, like Foley, had resigned,) Dr. Gwithers, 
Mr. Napper, Mr. Jephson, Mr. Cox, Mr. Terrill, and Mr. 
Delauny. The other names occurring in the lripos are all 
hames of persons who had been students in the college, but at 
that time some of them had left it. We also may find some of 
the names occurring in King’s State ofthe Protestants, such as 
that of dean Glandee, a person of abilities, but whose charac- 
ter has been reproached with the imputation of immorality.”’ 


ACT I. 


OcciptT miseros crambe repetita magistros. 

Your probabo, probabo, is as dull as a Trinity-Sun- 
day sermon. 

‘Dii boni, quas novas aves hic video! Tot habemus 
barbaros ignoramos et foppos: tot doctores indoctos, 
rummos academicos, cives aldermauicos, rusticos per- 
sonas, and s» many pretty, pretty little rogues, that 
should I speak Latin, I should banter ten parts of the 
company. Wherefore, for the sake of the ladies, bullies, 
the Rums, and fellow-commoners, IJ] order it (as I 
know you all would have it) that the English be ten 
to one against the Roman. 

Lenite clamorem, till I show these gentlemen the ci- 
vilities of the house. 

Non temere decet quidem ut salutemus libenter. 
Salvete igitur quotquot reverenda vel ridicula, docta 
vel rummosa capita; sed imprimis salvus sit Doctor 
Actou, (ut ingquit Erasmus) Athleticé : superannuati 
omnes salvi sint pancraticé : et, si qui adsint cornuti, 
quod verisimile est, valeant tauricé ; deinde si quis ad- 
sit medicus immedicabilis, qui skulkat subter id man- 
tic, quod in tergo est, docto in cujus capite AEscula- 
pius viget, sed in ossibus dominatus astronomia et 
effeeto corpore totus inhawret Galenus et Hippocrates, si 
pvssibile sit, inquam, valeat ille; sed pre ceteris cleri- 
cum istam clericorum salvere jubeo, who preaches in 
an oven, and is of the same name and heraldry with 
an eminent blind cobbler, who, when the kingdom was 
all out of the stitches, vamped himself a colonel: if his 
gravity bé here, I salute him for seven several reasons. 

First, Because he drinks and goes to the bog-house 
fur fourteen reasous ; but cannot give one for selling his 
organs to a mass-house. 

Secondly, Because (according to his own phrase) he 
preaches by the London standard, which never lessened, 
as I know of, but thrice, and then Stillingfleet and 
Tillotson themselves were not one jot better or worse, 
unless we say with the poet, 

Sed malé dum recitas, incipit esse tuus. 

Thirdly, Because, when he came from England, he 
wore as much silk for a doublet as made his sistur (joy 
be with her, as he said) a manteau and petticoat. 
Quere, Whether then Mr. Parson wore the breastplate 
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of righteousness? It is plain he did, and that his in- 
tentions were honourable, for the next Sunday foJlow- 
ing he preached,—Give Caesar his due. It is ill-nature, 
then, in Bunbury’s wife's husband to revile him for this ; 
and, to speak in the phrase of a pretty little senior fel- 
low, There’s no Jew but would be more gentle. 

Fourthly, Because he consecrates as much water at 
once as makes Christians for a month. 

Fifthly, Because he invited to his sister's funeral hone 
but (as he was pleased to call them) the cream of the 

rish, viz., those that kept coaches. Now himself upon 

imself; his conclusion in such a case will be thus, 
That all the curds and cream in the parish tour it in 
coaches, while the poor skim-milk and bonny-clobber 
trudge a-foot. I wonder Mr. Leeson, with his cream 
of theology, is not his parishioner. There is a mess for 
the freshmen. But, 

Sixthly, Because he lives by the canon, and yet cor- 
rects the Rubrick. 

Seventhly, and lastly, Because he made himself a large 
aud ponderous night-cap, after the exact model of his 
church; and this he did for two reasons :— 

Ist. To show that no noddle in the diccese could bear 
such a weight ashis. 2ndly, To cure a distemper which, 
to the grief of his congregation, has troubled his brains 
these many years. Sed ad rem. 

Salvus sit ille inter socios juniores cum pede brevi et 
naso rhinocerotis, who by his own sermon of angles and 
triangles has thrice shown his smattering in the mathe- 
matics. Valeat etiam Doctor ille Civilis, sed Poly- 
gamister, edentulus sed Polyglottus; qui adeo plenus 
est literis, ut in ipsa facie omnes linguarum characteres 
graphicé scribuntur: frustra igitur, reverende doctor, 
susurrant invidi, te jam senio confectum orientales lin- 
guas non callere, cum revera index tui animi sitvultus, 
Sed etiam atque etiam salvus sit purpuratus nos gran- 
diloquus, cui dedit ore rotundo Musa loqui :— 

Quem quoad faciem et linguam vocamus Ulyssem : 
Non formosus erat, sed erat facundus Ulysses-— 

No Tartar is more fair, no Athenian better hung, 

Sol varnish‘d o’er his face, and Mercury his tonguc.— 

Quoad altitudinem salutemus Ajacem, quod gra 
cilitatem Tithonem, quoad caput versatile Priamum 
paralyticum, quod pedes Achillem, quoad crura de- 
nigue, Colossum. 


Sponte sud properant, labor est inhibere volentes. 
Anglhice, 

With awkward gown tuck’d up, he scow’rs along, 

Andat each stride measures a parasang. 

Inter cateros, peculiari dignus est salutatione bellus 
quidam homunculus; I do not mean Mr. Brady’s 
pretty little man, but the neat, spruce, dapper, finical, 
nice spark, who'd rather sing and dance in his chamber 
than bow! without an umbrella: who constantly carries 
as many patch-boxes in his pocket as would beautify 
our beadle, as many severa) sorts of snulf as would 
furnish major-general Maccarty and colonel Dempsy 
for a year, and as much essence as would perfume sir 
Stampe’s chamber ; as many comfits as would sweeten 
Mr. Travers'’s hacksters, together with as many jewels 
as would make sir Jephson a gentleman, or buy Mr. 
Delauny a coat of arms. Besides, he has such a 
veneration for the fair sex, that he would not presume 
to visit a lady in a shirt he had worn a day, but by 
way of apology sent her this billet-doux :— 

I'gad, madam, I beg your pardon ten thousand times 
for not paying my devoir to your ladyship to-day : of 
which transcendeut happiness nothing under the planets 
could have deprived me but the damned disappoint- 
ment of my sempstress: by whose neglect I have at 
present but seven day-shirts, by which means I am un 
provided with linen, and so rendered utterly incapable 
of attending your ladyship now; but as soon as my 
dress is agreeable, I fly with the wings of uty and obv. 
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dience to implore your ladyship’s mercy for my unfortu- 
nate absence, and will ever snatch at all opportunities 
of manifesting myself, 
Madam, your Jadyship's most humble and devoted 
slave, to the stars or centre, 
Tommy WEAVER. 


Q, curas hominum, O quantum est in rebus inane. 

Ipsissimum hunc homuncionuem hoc in epigrammate 
notat Martialis: 

Cotile, bellus homo es, &c. 

Anglice, 
There's scarce a well-dress’d coxcomb but will own 
Tommv’s the prettiest spark about the town : 
This all the tribe of fringe and feather say, 
Because he nicely moves by algebra ; 
And does with method tie his cravat-string, 
Takes snuff with art, and shows his sparkling ring; 
Can set his fore-top, manage well his wig, 
Can act a yore and can dance a jig ; 
Does sing French songs; can rhyme, and furnish chat 
To inquisitive Miss, from Letter or Gazette : 
Knows the affair of cockpit and the race, 
And who were conquerors at either place ; 
If Crop or Trotter took the Sea away, 
And who a fortune gain'd the other day. 
He swings fring’d gloves, sees plays, writes billets-doux, 
Fill’d up with beautv, love, oaths, lies, and vows; 
Does scent his eyebrows, perfum’d comfits eat, 
And smells like phoenix’ nest, or civet-cat ; 
Does shave with pumice-stone, com pose his face, 
And rolls his stockings by a looking-glass. 
Accomplish’d thus, Tommy you'll grant, I hope, 
A pretty spark at least, if not a fop. 

Finitaé salutatione (more Erasmiano) paucis vobiscum 
confabulandum est. Sed uti solet graculus ille Mad- 
dison, mihi cordi est totum occupare sermonem; I'l} 
take all the chat to myself. 

In familiaritatem me nuper exceperunt virtuosi 
Chominum genus in minimis non minimim laborans), et 
mihi quedam nature nou vulgaria nota fecere; que 
humanitatis ergo, et publice salutis gratia, in lucem jam 
profero. 

First, Mr. Allen’s infallible cure for the maw- worms: 

RK. Poti fortis ab hatcho quartum unum ; rowlorum, 
sive brownorum sive alborum, ad minimum tres; his 
addatur butyri culinaris quantum valet duos denarios, 
cum bunsho radishorum vel watergrassi; deinde sto- 
machi equini quantum sufficit. Hec omnia hora 
octava antemeridiané quotidie devoreutur, et certé vix 
ad prandium usque latrabit stomachus. 

Secondly, Dr. Molyneux,® his rare discovery of part of 
the meat’s sudden digestion and corruption in the mouth, 
thus :-— 

R. Pinquis caponis leggum unum et wingum, tosti 
shouldro-motontis et carnis boving und slizum unum 
vel alterum ; anseris juvenilis cum sauso goosberiano 
modicum quid ; panis domestici lunsheum moderatum ; 
vini rubri et poti minoris pocula bina vel tria; et, quod 
instar omniunrn est, foetidissimi spiritus quanturn sufficit : 
compressu oris fiat kolus, et proculdubio inter hiatus 
dentium et super gingivas tam statim foetida fiat con- 
coctio; quod primus omnium mortalium, si medo 
credibile sit, ingenuus notavit ille medicus. 

Thirdly, the college butler’s admirable invention of 
selling a mixture of ale and mum for ninepence per 
quart; and his water bewitched, wz., small beer and 
water, for a penny a bottle; likewise his elixir bons 
fama, or cure for his first fault. The experiment of 
the liquids is wrought by the help of a trap-door at mid- 
hight. 

The elixir is made thus :— 

_R. Vini rubri flaskum duplex, Canarii, sive vini 
Hispanici, amphoram unam, vel alteram ; academici et 
grubbinorum tolemanni quantum sufficit : deferantur 
ad cameram Junioris Decani, quo participante ingurgi- 
tentur omnia post nocturnum catalogum. 

* Dr. Thomas Molyneux, the younger brother of William 


Molyneux, the correspondent of Mr. Locke, commenced M. D. 
July, 1687. 
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If this will not work the effect alone, I refer you to his 
wonderful sympathetic prescription, which is thus :— 

R. The tongue of Mother Jenkinson, aias Madam 
University, which will soothe the affections of the head 
of the society. This being done, let the patient dine 
thrice a-week on a national dish ; and if this fail, ‘tis an 
odd thing, nam probatum est. 

Moreover, I recommend to you, 

Dean Manby’s and archdeacon Baynard’s ointment for 
& warping conscience, 

Mr. Oliver Talent’s* prescription for the worms in the 
noddle. : 

Sir Conolly’s new Treatise of Armory, entitled Ex 
quovis ligno non fit Mercurius. 

Madam Dicky Barry's ingenious machine for putting 
on finical bands. 

Mr. Scrogg’s composition of puns. 

Mr. Griflith’s approved-of opium matutinum, for 
soaking. 

Mr. Downes’s excellent potio coffiana, for expelling 
soporiferous humours. 

Priscianus vulneratus, alias, methodus credendi Ar- 
ticulos, by the Rev. Dr. King. 

Doctor Nappier’s> Elegy on a broken Bellarmine of 
Ale, eutitled, Amphora non meruit tam pretiosa mori, 

An excellent engine fur working embroidery, by my 
very good lord Charlemont. 

Likewise his lordship’s Praxis Arithmetica, showing 
that 24 and 24 make 48; this, as simple as it seems to 
be, cost the honourable lord some pains, and his lady 
some blushes. 

An infallible unguent for the spleen in the toe, by 
the rev. Dr. Foy. 

And, lastly, Mr. Smith’s Art of Compliance, proving 
humility to be the practice of the age, and showing how 
the college butler may be the dear companion of the 
Jug dean. For all which I refer you to the respec- 
tive authors, except the last, which Mr. Smith proves 
syllogistically thus :— 

. Moris est humilitas, ergo 
Junior Decanus et Promus Senior 
possint esse magui. 


Probo autecedens., 
Si generosus marmorizat cum puero, 
Anglicé, Plays marbles with his boy, 

Tunc moris est humilitas. 

Sed generosus marmorizat cum puero. 
Probo minorem instantiam. 

Magister Sayers marmorizat cum puero, 
Sed magister Sayers est generusus. Ergo, &c. 
Probo aliter. 

Si doctissunus, altissimus, necnon longé notissimus 
Lector in Universitate scrubbat suas tabulas et brushat 
suas cathedras, tunc moris est humilitas, 

Sed talis doctor scrubbat suas tabulas, &c. Ergo, &c. 

Hoc etiam probari potest instantia. 


But the tall gentleman in the robes would not have 
it known. Cum itaque magister (te Decanum allo- 
quor) argumentis hisce validis vindicetur tua humilitas 
quid obstat quo minus inter te et Danielum mutua 
foveatur familiaritas. 

Ede, bibe, dormi, post mortem nulla voluptas, 
Namque inter ‘l'anaim nihil est socerumque Viselli, 
Coach it away, then, and empty his pitchers: 
A lord in Fingall plays tennis with ditchers. 

Heu, heu, quanti hic desiderantur socci et handker- 
chiefi, tantum est inter vos clamoris, sudoris; tantum 
est hogorum, ut piget usque morari. Pergat igitur (ut 
inquit Dr. Acton) suo modo Dominus Barry. Sed 
heus tu, Magister Will-be, sive graduate medioxime, 
Serenissime Elizabeth dormiant cineres. Not a word 
of Protestant Bess. 

: “ Oliver Tallant, admitted 20th May, 1677. 
b Gerard Nappier, admitted 18th daly, 152 ; 


. 


Ergo, &c. 
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ACT II. 
_Oppon. Dom. Barry.—In tempore veni, quod om- 
nium rerum est primum. 

Nam vereor, Domine, you are brought as low as 
Witherton in Chevy Chase, or Mr. Lloyd in the chapel. 
Ridicula capita! inepto risu res ineptior nulla est. 

Absint joci (as sir Jephson said, when he had none), 
res setia jam, imo de funeribus, agitur. Muliercula 
enim misella humanissima, nobis vicina, et Magistri 
Hewetson soror unica, non ita pridem moriebatur ; nec 
amicorum immemor ingrata dicessit: sed quicquid 
vel corpusculi gui vel rei humano foret usui, hoc supremo 
testamento, amicis suis in furmam subsequentem benigna 
legavit. 


The Last Will and Testament of Mrs. Mary Hewetson. 


She bequeathed her brains to a learned grave gentle- 
man, who has shaked his own out. of his noddle, whose 
name J was forbid to tel] you, but I'll do as good as 
will, I'll find somebody here that—-— A moveate queso, 
amoveate paulisper. Oh! salve, Magister Burridge ;* 
IT remember Tommy Cox told me yours were addle, 
and therefore I present them to you, if her brother lays 
no claim to them. 

Her tongue (which even after death is the cause of 
controversy) some affirm she left to Mrs. Horncastle :> 
but the true opinion is, she bequeathed to Mrs. Jenkin- 
son, whose speaking organ (as I tuld you before) is 
employed in Mrs. Donell’s elixir bona fama. 

Her teeth she left to Mrs. Horncastle, who has such 
an unruly member of her own, that it needs at least a 
double guard. 

She bequeathed her hair to Mr. Leeson, to make him 
@ wig. 

Her coloured silk petticoat to furnish Mr. Delauny 
with a pair of breeches; and her locking-glass and 
night-rail to my lady Neddy Hall. Her toothpick to 
Dr. Loftus, and patch-box to Mrs. Lucy Coghil],¢ 
which so disguised her at the Confirmation in St. 
Werburgh’s church, that the zealous archdeacon did 
not. know sir John’s daughter: sed zelo veré Fitzge- 
raldina exclamavit, “ My lord, my lord, her face 1s 
against the canon: I know not who she is, and I won't 
present her.” 

Sed, reverende vir, monstrat tibi poeta, quo pacto 
agnosceres virginem. 

Cui numerosa linunt stellantem splenia frontem, 
Ignoras, que sit? Splenia tulle, leges. 

But to return ; she left her courageous heart to pretty 
Mr. Weaver. 

Her beauty (now you all expect I'll say, tosir Bayly 
and Fitzsimons ; no truly, but) to as worthy a gentle- 
man, the reverend the provost: aud her conscience to 
the clerk of the kitchen, of whom (by way of digression®) 
take this character :— 


A College Steward 


is an animal mixture, a medley or hodge-podge of 
butcher and cook, of scullion and scholar. He livese 
negatively by the privation of others, and mortifies more 
flesh than all the divines in the kingdum, Did he 


* Ezekiel Burridge, who is mentioned in the beginning of 
the second act, was elected scholar in June 1683, commenced 
A.B. February 1683—4, and A.M. July 1687. He is men- 
tioned by Ware, in his account of the Writers of Ireland, and 
by Kiag, in his State of the Protestants.—Dr. Barrer. 

> A person of this name is mentioned in King's State of the 
Protestants, 

© Daughter of sir John Coghill, and sister to Dr. Marmaduke 
Coghill. 

4 These digressions, interspersed, may remind us of the 
digressions in the Tale of a Tul. 

© The office of coliege steward was formerly exercised by a 
scholar of the house, who was called clerk of the kitéhen. It 
ws probable that he might derive some advantages from the 

unishment that consisted in depriving deliquents of commons. 

ese advantages are here alluded to. 
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live among the ancients, he would be taken for a wrest- 
ling-master, with his skin oiled for the palestra. Hence 
it comes to pass that his greasy shirt pays his lanndress, 
and finds her in soap and caudles. You may follow 
him (like the old pie-woman) by hissmell. Strangers 
passing by his door take it for the college chandler's : 
an ignorant woman went there, directed by her nose, to 
sell her kitchen-stuff. The butchers’ dogs fawn’ upon 
him, and follow him for his hogoes. Without doubt, 
they fancy he carries a slaugliter-house about him. He 
spends half his salary a-year in wash-balls, fuller’s- 
earth, and socks. The scent of the kitchen has infected 
his breath, aud poisoned his whole mass of blood. What 
the hyperbolica] poet said of the Cappadocian is veri- 
fied in him without a trope :— 

Vipera Cappadocem malesana momordit, at ipsa 

Gustato periit sanguine Cappadocis. 
Anglicé, 

A famish’d rat, progying one night for food, 

Bit Mr. Hogoe’s toe, and suck’d the blood ; 

Then dull and drooping the pensive vermin sat, 

Gorged with infectious gore, and pois ning fat. 

If he goes to market fasting, he taints all the meat he | 
cheapens ; therefore the butchers in their own defence 
treat him to ao breakfast. Every Sunday morning he 
so stufis himself, that if you come nigh him you'll 
know what is for dinner. Every belch® is a bill of 
fare; his bedfellow dreams of grubbins all night. One 
that lay with him by accident fancied himself at the 
mouth of an oven, full of tainted mutton-pies. Mr. 
Butler, junior,’ who, to stifle his hogoes, lies im his 
socks, would match him for a bedfellow, provided that 
they lay heads and poiuts. The pestilence of the head 
would be requited by the plague of the heels. Were 
he in orders, it would be dangerous for him to baptize ; 
he wouid make more ghosts than Christians, aud, with 
xood words, send the sucklings packing to the other 

orld. Were he doctor in the civil law, bis brother 
would rather not. commence than kiss him: he would 
ve seicvrible as the old gentleman with the rainbow 
a&sout his eyes. He never says grace before meat, and 
very good reason; his victuals, like the Scotchman’s 
snuif, will not bide a blessing: the holy words would 
transubstautiate them into maggots. The greatest sin 
he has to struggle with is the flesh, and (which is won- 
derful) the oftener he gains the victory, the wickeder 
he‘becomes. He thwarts the Rubrick, and makes more 
Good Fridays than Sundays in the year. When we 
keep Lent,° he keeps Carnival ; and well he may, when 
other men fast for his sins. He takes upon him to be 
deputy-bursar, and is called Mr. Steward; but by the 
same figure that the hangman is called the king’s officer. 
In the kitchen he rules the roast, is absolute lord 
over the cleavemen, half master of the scullions, and 
partly tutor, partly companion, to the cooks; but 
always sworn brother in imgquity to the clerks of the 
buttery, which brings me to consider them together in 
one word, and so have done. When these two meet 
(like malevolent planets in conjunction) “tis ominous, 
and denotes a dearth in commons and sizings. Nay, 
sometimes it foretels a general punishment, The 
making of either of these is the spoiling of a scholar; 
as a gentleman bound ‘prentice forfeits his heraldry, or 
the knighthood of an alderman spoils a cit. They live 
plentifully with traffic between themselves, and yet 
every day eat aud drink their bargains. To conclude, 
they cast up their sins once a-mouth, but do not repent, 
because their iniquities are confirmed by the seniot 
fellows. 

* This reminds us of the author of the Tale ofa Tub, wha 
enlarg:sso much upon the eructations of the Molists. 

Probably Brinsley Hutler, at that time a student m the 
college. 


© That is, when we, by way of punishment, are put outa 
commons, he derives some advantage to himself hy it. 


A TRIPOS. 


But to return to the will :— 
She ia en her breasts to Mrs. Mary C——ll,* 
of whom hear the poet : 


Mammas atque tatas habet Afra: sed ipsa tatarum 
Dici et mammarum maxima mamma potest. 


Her paint she left to one of those ladies; and her 
nose she knew not whether to leave to Mr. Loftus or 
Mr® Lloyd, but at last ordered it fur the former; and 
out of her great charity, gave permission to the latter (1 
mean Mr. Lloyd) to furnish himself after the Hudibra- 
sian manner with a supplemental snout out of her pos- 
tariors. 

Lastly, she bequeathed all her money for the found- 

ing and endowment of a new college, and therefore 
ordered that there be a fair tract of ground purchased 
out of Jack Cusack’s estate, on a convenient part 
whereof there he erected a stately pile of building, after 
the model of Mr. Allen's mansion-house. That sir 
Butler's famous library be bought for the college use, 
together with Stillingfleet’s and Tillotson’s Sermons for 
the assistance of young divines. That Mr. Doyle, for 
ris excellent morals and profound learning, be provost; 
and Mr. Boreman, for the same reasons, be vice-pro- 
vost. That Nickumbottom be university orator; sir 
Stampe,¢ singing-master and magician; and that in- 
genious bachelor of arts, who read out all Gassendus’s 
Astronomy in a week, but the a’s and b's, if sir Moore 
teases, be mathematic professor; aud Dr. Mercer be 
ban. Several officers are yet wanting, as divinity 
yrofessor, preachers, physicians, lecturers, surgeons, 
iotanaue chemists, civilians, register, linguist, and 
many others, all which are to be supplied by that 
colossus of learning, Mr. Foley. 

Hic vero dubium oritur; num Dr. Mercer, cum 
sponsa sua (satis eleganti) inhabitare possit academiam ; 
81 negatur, tunc actum est de bursario, qui adeo integer 
vite, scelerisque purus: si aflirmatur, dii boni, quam 
clamosum necnon rixosum habituri sumus collegium! 
nam fama refert esse inter illos conjugium conjurium, 
quod Martiali parum credibile videtur, ut ex iis ver- 
siculis constat :— 

Cum sitis similes, paresque vita, 
Uxor pessima, pessimns maritus, 
Miror, non bene convenire vobis. 

It was first ordered that Mr. Lloyd should be the 
university poet; ferunt autem, Magister, te quondam 
pessimum egisse poetastrum, ideoque 
— mutato nomine, de te 

Fabula narratur. 

Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi.— 

Nam tu, Coseoni, disticha longa facis. 


Hanc igitur provinciam habeat dean Glandee, vel 
Mr. Hewetson. 

Ordered, moreover, that all the fellows dine and sup 
constantly in the hall, uti apud nos moris est. Herte- 
mur etiam, ut prapositus parcius absit.’ and to be 
strictly observed that all the students in the hall, espe- 
cially at meat, speak Latin, as we do. 

It was lately ordered that, for the honour and dignity 
of the university, there should be introduced a society 
of freemasons, consisting of gentlemen, mechanics, 
porters, parsons, ragmen, hucksters, bailiffs, divines, 
tinkers, knights, thatchers, coblers, poets, justices, 
drawers, beggars, ald2rmen, paviours, sculls, freshmen, 
bachelors, scavingers, masters, sow-gelders, ductors, 
ditchers, pimps, lords, butchers, and tailors, who shall 
bind themselves by an oath never to discover their 
mighty no-secret; and to relieve whatsoever strolling 

® Perhaps Coghill, 

6 Edward Boreman, admitted ith June, 1678: his name 
waa taken off the books on 15th October, 1686 

® Timothy Stampe, admitted 16th May, 1682. 

4 It appears from the buttery books that provost Hunting - 


a — generally a non co., and therefore was absent from the 
a‘ {. 
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distressed brethren they meet with, after the example of 
the fraternity of freemasonus in and avout Trinity Col- 
lege, by whom a collection was lately made for, and 
the purse of charity well stuffed for, a reduced brother, 
who received their charity as follows in this list of 
benefactors :— 

From Sawney Richardson, a bottle of ale and two 
rolls. 

From Mr. Hassit, a pair of old shoes. 

From a kind-hearted butcher at Lazy Hill, a calf's 
countenance. 

From the right honourable lord Charlemont, a cast 
hat. 

From Long Lawrence, an inch of tobacco. 

From Mr. Ryder, a groat. 

From Dr. Gwithers, an old glister-pipe. 

From Mr. Marsh and sir Tenison, a bundle of godly 
ballads. 

From Mr. Smith, an old pair of quilted stockings. 

From a tapster at the sign of the Hog in Armour, a 
comfit. 

From sir Goodlet,* a ace of an old smiglesins for 
a natural use, cunningly procured by the means of 
sir Croodlet. 

From sir Warten, for being freemasonized the new 
way, 58. 

From Mr. Edward Hall,® a pair of cast night-gloves. 

Lastly, from Mr. arent. a slice of Cheshire 
cheese; which the hungry brother eat up with such a 
gusto, and liked so well, that he stole away the rest in 
his breeches. 

Tam liberd potitus contributione, frater scoundrellus 
sarcinulas suas discessurus culligit, et vultu hilari, ori 
solito, quadrangulum transit ; dumque pre nimio gan- 
dio porrectiore incedit fronte, altioresque tendit gressus, 
quiszam inter homines obviam dedit ili, nisi frater fra- 
terrimus Cooper ;° qui ut fidelem novit homimem, festi- 
uatius accurrit, humaniter corripit dextram, utque 
moris est, spississimo conspuit basio . deinde Bibliothe- 
cam versus, comiter ambulant, ut inter cetera admi- 
rabilia Ridlaum® visitent: quem dum _ hospes curiasis 
lynceis oculis perscrutatur, et diligentius rimatur, 
quantum homuncionis judices, carnifex, et medici, 
reliquerunt ; proh dolor, inter partes an nobiliores, an 
posteriores nescio privatum fraternitatis notavit signum 
(Anglicé, the freemasons mark). Quo viso, Dii boni, 
quanto clamore totam infecit domum. Ter et saepius 
pulsavit pectus, exsangues dilaniavit genas, et eheu 
nimium dilaceratas dilaceravit vestes. Tandem vero 
paulo modestius insaniens, hujusmodi versiculis ridi- 
culum effudit dolorem. 

EULOGIUM RIDL:ABANUM. AN ELEGY UPON R.DLEY, 
Unhappy brother, what cin be 

In wretchedness compaied to thee ? 
Thou grief and shame of our society ! 
Had we in dune time under-tood 

That thou wert of the brotherhood, 

By fraud or force thon had’st yot loose 
From shameful tree and dismal noose ; 
And now perhaps with life been blest, 
As comely a brother as the best, 

Not thus exposed a monumental jest ; 
When lady tongs for college beer, 

Or little dame or country squire 

Walk ont an afternoon, to look 

On thee, and devil raising book ; 

Who kindly rather chose to die, 

Than blemish our fraternity ; 

The first of us eer hing d for modesty. 


And now, alack and welladay, 
Thy parchment hide is.stufMd with hay. 

e Tames Goodlatt was adm ttedin February, 1683-4; eleeted 
scholar in 1687. 

b We must not confound this person with one of the same 
name among the then junior fellows. This last was Dr. John 
Hall, whom Swift, in his account of .ord Wharton, mentions 
with approbation. To him the Tripos nowhere alludes. 

¢ J find a person named Nat. Cooper, who, with Edward 
Hall, commenced A.B. in February 16€x2-3, 

d Said to have been an informer against priests. 
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Nay, worm ; the Zeculapians, 
Thy mighty misery to enhance, 
Have cruelly cut thee ont of countenance ; 
And, to show witty spite, at once 
Preserved thy skin and lost thy bones. 
Thus here in wooden hatch you stand, 
With scornful musket at your hand: 
The mice’ and rats’ mock sentinel, 
A poor ridiculous spectacle 
To gibing Joan, to Kate and Nan, 
Thou worse than skeleton of man.— 

So does he measure out his grief, 
For loss of brother and of thief. 
Nor less concern’d does Cooper stand ; 
But sobbing with his clout in hand, 
And destitute of consvlation, 
Kept time with all his tribulation. 
Their grumbling woe runs through and through them, 
If all were known 'twould quite undo them. 
The sighs which up and downward go 
Their unfeigned sorrow show ; 
For the devil’s in't, if they pretend 
Who vent their grief at either end. 

Hoc munere elaborato, non diutius lacrymis indu)- 
gent, sed dolore policé suppresso, taciti discedunt. 
Protinus lodgum convocant, fratresque omnes certiores 
faciunt, quantum sibi infamie, et quantum miserize 
infelicissimo accedit fraterculo; graviter luget frater- 
culus et societus; et suspiriis ex imo pectore petitis, 
statim provisum est in posterum, nomiuem qui crucem 
meretur, vel qui suspendendus est, in societatem free- 
masonorum admitti: quo authoritate statuto, et albo 
lodgi prolato, singuli, tam generosi quam scoundrelli, 


solidissimis basiis promiscué dicuut valedictionem. 


ACT III. 
Enter a waddhng Doctor, and his man JaMEs. 

Doctor, James, have you read out the chapter, and 
can you tell how many days’ work was the Creation ? 

James, Marry, here’s so many hard words, I can’t 
remember. 

Doctor. Well, but this is not the business now: you 
must get things in readiness against. to-morrow. 

James. Master, what’s the matter with to-morrow 
more than another day ? 

Doctor, (Aside.) Oh, the ignorance of those people 
who are not mathematicians !—I tell you a supernatural 
thing will happen. 

James. (Aside.) Oh, oh! this is the eclipse* now, I 
warrant.—Nay, master, as you say it, it is as sure as a 
gun.—Then what mun I do, say you ? 

Doctor. Go to the steward and provide double com- 
mons; and be sure you call at the chandler’s, for to- 
morrow I dine by candlelight. 

James. Oh, the wonderful wonderfulness of you 
schollards! And what mun I bring drink in ? 

Doctor, A material question :—in the tankard, and 
do that in the morning. 

James. Marry, but I had better buy a pitcher, so I 
had; and then I need not go so often as I do. This 
tankard, I wish it were hanged, so I do. 

Doctor, What ails you at it? Why do you grumble? 

James. Grumble, quoth-a? Iam sure it wears me 
more shoe-leather than a little; aud I cannot say my 
prayers in a morning for it, so I can't. 

Doctor. If 1 thought it did you any injury, or con- 
tributed to the doing you any harm, or were an irregu- 
‘lar vessel, I would part with it; 1 would entertain it 

no more than I did my bed: go, then, and bring a 
pitcher. [Eareunt severally. 


Enter Sarnty ASHE,” and SamueEt Forry, Senior 
Fellows. 
Sainty. Wher2 {0 you keep your eclipse® to-morrow ? 


® Ta the “ Art of Verifying Dates,”’ mention is made of an 
eclipse of the sun on the 5th November, 1686, aud of another: 


eclipse on 30th April, 1688. One of them is probably al'uded 


to here. 
b The rev. St. George Ashe, Swift's tutor. 
© In the Philosophical Transactions we have an account of 


w= iy Olmerved at Dublio = \G84 by Aste and Molyneux 
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{ Sam. In my chamber. 
! my way to my dinner. 

Sainty. What, will it be total? No glimmering to 
be allowed to eat our meat by ? 

Sam. So it seems. I have taken a great deal of 
pains to calculate it, and can now demonstrate it. 

Sainty. If you please, I would be very glad tg see 
your calculation. 

Sam. Thus then :—Invenitur ex tabulis plenilunium 
medium, addita, dimidia, lunatione; et tunc, ex posta- 
pheeresi et motu lune horario, inveniantur digiti eclip- 
tici et parallexis altitudinis. 

Sainty. "Tis wonderful well; from whence I con- 
clude, we are all like to be in the dark. 

Sam, Ay, doubtless; or I'l burn my books. 1 
would not want this little smattering in astronomy for 
a great deal, I protest. 

Sainty. 1 confess there's some advantage in it. 

Sam. Advantage ! I could not live without it. I 
cut my hair by the stars ; and will tell the physiognomy 
and sex of my child before my wifes brought to bed. 

Sainty. But do the planets never wander? are you 
not sometimes mistaken ? 

Sam. Oh, never; at least in things of this kind: it 
is as easy to calculate an eclipse as to curl; and if 
you doubt in any point, V1 

Sainty. No, 10, I’m satisfied: ‘twill be as clear as 
the sun. [ Ereunt. 


I do not care for groping 





The Scene, DROGHEDA. 


Enter Mr. Doy_e* and his Damsel NELLY: after them 
the Tupster, with a porringer of burnt brandy and a 
mutton-pie. 


Doyle. Come, Nelly, sit down, and give me a kiss. 

Nelly. Fough, sir, stand off. I protest you smell 
so strong of brandy and tobacco, a body can't endure 
you. 

Doyle. Nay, leave this peevish humour, and sit down : 
if you knew who I’m to be, you'd be as kind to me us 
to the smith’s boy. 

Nelly. Pr’ythee, let go my apron, and do not pull 
me 80. 

Doyle. But you won't hear me !—I tell you, woman 
as simple as I stand here, I’m to be a fellow of Dublm 
College. 

Nelly. You a fellow! Never the sooner for an hasty 
word, Pray keep your filthy hand away, or Pll cry 


a We are now come to the infamous Bernard Doyle, who is 
the next person ceusured in the Tripos. He was admitted as a 
sizar ou 14th April, 1678, under the tuition of Richard Acton, 
at the age of nineteen, and was born at Achtone. On Ith 
July, 1685, he had the grace of the House for A.M. ‘‘ per 
specialem gratiam.’’ He was usher of the school at Drogheda: 
and on the merit of conforming to the religion of James IL. 
sought to be admitted to the place of a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. ‘lo this end he presented a mandamus from 
the king on February 13, 1687-8, directed to the provost and 
senior fellows, and dated January 11, 1687-8, which required 
them to admit the said Doyle to a fellowship, then vacant (by 
the cession of Dr. George Mercer, who is mentioned also in the 
Tripos), or the first that should become so, without taking any 
oath but that of a fellow. When this oath was tendered to him 
by them, he refused to take it, us it was inconsistent with the 
religion he professed. And it having been represented by the 
college to the lord-lieutenant that Doyle was a person of 
shameful ignorance and scandalous immorality, he was pleased 
to order the mayor of Drogheda to take examinations upon 
oath relative to Mr. Doyle’s conduct while usher of that school. 
For this purpose Mr. Downes, one of the fellows, went down 
thither; and it was proved, by examinations taken on the 9th, 
10th, and 11th of March, that Doyle was guilty of foruication 
(having had two bastards), drunkenness, theft, and other 
crimes, such as violently assaulting and beating various per- 
sons. Notwithstanding this representation, Doyle persevered 
in his applications to lord Tyrconnel, und spared no kind of 
scandalous assertions against the college; but, in the mean 
tyme, Mr. Arthur Hasset procured 4 man us in his own 
favour, which he presented to the provost and fellows on the 
16th April, 1688, and having satisfied them on the points which 
they proposed to him, he was sworn and admitted as fellow. 
He is mentioned in the Tripos, as is also Eleanur Wall whe 
was one of Dovie's mistresg—Da. Barger. 
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out, so 1 will. Come, come, sir, don't think you are 
with Peggy what-do-vou-call-her. 

Doyle. But Vl tell you, Nelly, —— 

Nellv. Te}l me no tellings; keep down your fingers 
and do not you tear my petticoats. I’mafraid ‘twas for 
what you did in the blankets the dean* made you 
stand in the white sheet. 

Ddyle. Here, drawer, t’other porringer of brandy, and 
so to pay. That, and this quarter cob, will put you into 
a little better humour. Come let us now let us 

Nelly. In verity, Mr. Doyle, you have the cunningest 
way with you of pleasing a woman.—You see how loth 
I am to refuse a gentleman that’s just on the point of pre- 
ferment : but hold, there’s somebody coming. 

Enter the Drawer. 

Drawer. This makes two and twopence now, besides 
the nineteen and sevenpence before ; and my mistress 
bid me tell you she can trust no longer. : 

Doyle. Why so, you scoundrel ? 

Drawer, Because you put her off with mandrakes 
from the king. 

Doyle. Bid your mistress go hang herself; and Jook 
for her money, you whore’s kitling. (Throws the mut- 
ton pie at him.) (Exit Drawer, maundering. 

Nelly. Why so sleepy, Mr. Doyle? 

Doyle. Oh, this scowering and lying most plagues 
me. Here, Nelly, here's to you. Aw, aw, I am 
lamn'd sleepy, e'gad, damn‘d sleepy. (Drops asleep. 

Nelly. Lie there, for a drunken sot. The collegians 
are like to have a sweet. tool of thee for a fellow. But 
let. me see what we have got in his pockets. Out upon 
the scoundrel! nothing but a pair of beads, two inches 
of tobacco and one of pipe. ( The scene closes. 

And here we leave him, and as he sleeps, take a view 
of his breeches, which I would describe, but they have 
so many ends, I know not where to begin. He that 
would presume to mend them would run the risk of a 
tinker botching a kettle; for, hydra-like, out of one 
hole would come three or four. You may compare 
them to Jason's ship, they have not one jot of their pri- 
mitive stuff left; or to Dr. Mercer’s yarn stockings 
that were darned into worsted. The lining had served 
a long apvrenticeship for itself, and therefore away it 
crept to set up for itself at the paper-mill. They were 
must worn at the codpiece aud least at the pockets. 
The crow that boreal feathers from her ueighbours 
is the living emblem of these. Should every tailor’s 
boy take his own cabbage, Mr. Doyle would be an 
heathen philosopher. Doll Kitchen coming into his 
kennel before he rose thought he had purloined her 
mop. By their shreds of all nations you would have 
thought they belonged to one of the freemasons that 
built Babel ; but by the multiplicity of white fleas you 
would swear they had been campaigning with the Va- 
cancy. ’Tis almost incredible so many cattle should 
thrive on so bare a pasture. Every night he dares 
venture them off he’s in danger of losing them. Once 
when he lay without them they crept from the garret 
to the street-door, and had bid him adieu for ever, but 
his landlady seized them by an habeas corpus, and 
brought them to him with a pair of tongs. I 
believe the ladies for otce are tired of the breeches ; 
and therefore, as dean Glandee says, “ This one word 
of comfort and so have done.” One morning, crawl- 
ing their progress, they were devoured by a monkey, 
and the next day poor pug died of Pym’s disease. 

Quid obstat, Dii boni, quominus Dr. Bladen tiat 
Episcopus? Why should not Nick Knight be dean of 
St. Patrice’s? En hominem, qui sodalitium ambit! 
(ut inquit Mr. Griffith) qui licet socius sit, nollem tamen 
ut socius esset meus. Et jam in mentem venit mihi, 
unde est quod nondum reddit socius ille erraticus 3 ui 
fallor, causam assignat Barclaus poeta hunc in modum: 


, * Tobias Pallein, the great patron of Doyle, until the enormi- 
wed of the latter caused him to withdraw his protection. 








Urbs spatiosa, potens opiLns, tectsque superba, 
O et presidium, deliciaque mer. 
Quicquid mortalis fingit solertia curs, 
Vel natura suo parturit alma ginu ; 
Hoc tu sola dabis, &c. 
Anglicé.* 
Let formal priests look grave and dull at home, 
To whom-the worth of a licentious town 
Nor the gay blessings of a court are known. 
Thither my wiser inclinations tend, 
Where I achirping bottle with a friend 
May drink without control, nor stand iu fear 
Of every saucy ill-bred censurer ; 
Where I may strut along the mall, look big 
In point cravat, and toss a flaxen wig, 
Dress ina gawdy waistcoat, and may wear 
A sword, cock'd hat, gold fringe, and whatsoe’r 
The libertine town affords, to charm the fair. 

Miror quod his de causis Magister Patrickson non 

huc usque commoratus est Londini: sed 
Quantum quisque sua Nummorum servat in arca, 
Tantum habet et gaudit, 

Salve, Magister, gratulor tibi reduci; sunt qui affir- 
mant te pedestri itinere Londinum versus ambulasse, 
quod mihi equidem vix credibile videtur ; perfacetus et- 
enim Milesb se tibi socium prabuit, et jucundus comes 
est pro vehiculo (a good companion is as good as a 
coach). 


Enter Sin Michat. Creacu.© and another Alderman, 


Alderman. 1 have been man and boy in this town, 
let mesee, some six-and-fifty years, and never knew the 
little permy so hard to be got as now. 

Ser Michael. Never despair, old boy. We have a 
brave young prince, aud the world’s our own. 

Aid, Nay, I have not remembered salt butter so 
scarce a commodity, I know not the day when. 

Sir M. Hang sorrow! Boy, fill me a glass of wine ; 
more, more yet, fill it higher still. So here, father 
Greybeard, here is a health to the family of the Creaghs. 

Ald. 1 pledge you if itbe sack. But now I think 
on't, sir Michael, who was your father ? 

Sir M. My father was a worthy geutleman, inferior 
to none of his rank, upon my honour. 

Ald, Adsheartlikens, you may be raistaken in that, J 
assure you. 

Sir M. Mistaken? No, sir; he was a travelling 
merchant; one that saw more towns than you have 
done chimneys. 

Ald, But, under favour, sir Michael, I have heard 
scollards say he was a losupher ? 

Sir M. Ay, that may be too: he always took delight 
to carry books about with him. 

Ald. But take me along with you: you reprehend 
me not; they say he carried books on his back. 

Sir M. I say, I say, he was a north-country mer- 
chant, as I told you before. Come, drink your wine, 
and let us begone. (ferennt. 


Now you'll ask to what end I brought all these on 
the stage: to which I answer, | brought them in by 
head and shoulders, and out by head and shoulders, 
for nothing at all, as Mr. Bayes did his beasts. 

Plurimis denuo salutatis et tot hominum ~dimubus 
comiter exceptis, videor forsan reprehensione dignus, 
quod Machaonay omues (Angticé, the Simplers) neghi- 
geuter pretermisi. Cur autem tristia horum fata et 
lacrymabilis nova metamorphosis non vos diutius latent, 


* This piece of poetry seems levelled at John Griffitn, o 
senior tellow, then absent by a king's letter—Dr. Barrer, 

b I suppose the person here alluded to may have been Miles 
Sumner, who originally received his education in Trinity 
College; after leaving it he had » c:cmmand in the army of 
the parliament during the civil wars. He was made, by the 
then ruling powers, a fellow of Trinity Col ege, Dublin, in 
1632. He died shortly before the delivering of this piece. 
See more of him in the Harleian Miscellany. -Dk. Barrett. 

© Sir Michael Creagh was lord mayor of Dublin in 1688, 
and represented that city in the parliament of 1689. He was 
paymaster-general of king James's army.—-Dr. Bagrett. 

4 The son of James IL, born 10th June, 1688.—Dsx. Bagaxtt 
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cum certiores facti eritis ingenuos hosce Asculapii filios 
in ee transmigrasse ; injurid tamen nou stim argu- 
endus, quod schemate mortuos non excepi, the sad 
causes of whose death are at large described in this 


HEROIC POEM. 


A worthy sage dwelt at All-Hallows, 
That did defy all gaols and gallows: 
His punctual honesty was such, — 
Some authors write, he had too much: 
And lo! Actonio was his name, 
Actonio loudly sung by Fame: 

A wight inferior to none 

For ponderosity of bum,* 

And that took more pains to go 

Than coarse Jephsonio would to plough; 
A mortal enemy to punning, 

Nor mightily inclined to running. 

He still with care did guard his heart 
From all the wounds of Cupid's dart, 
And yet was plump and soft confess'd, 
All but his petrified breast, 

That still, alas, did stubborn prove 

To all the charming powers of love : 
In town or court, no beanteous dame 
Ker fann’d his passion to a flame; 

For though he enjoy’d luxurious peace, 
Melting his hours in holy case, 

He ne'er was vex’d by that unrnly member, 
But lived as chaste as cold December : 
Though Cupids in his eyes did play, 
Yet in his heart Diana lay. 

Lively and sanguine was his face, 
Though phlegmatic the other place ; 
Colour as good as ever struck, 

But other thiags belied his look. 
When drowsy Aurora rubb'd her eyes, 
And came down stealing from the skies 
While that Sol’s nags at mangers tarry, 
Before the clerks say. Ave-Mary, 
Actonio with his learned friends, 

From soaking downy bed descends, 
And, with the charioteer's assistance, 
Heaving himself with all puissance, 

Hie waddles into coach marine, 

And jogs his way, a-simpleing. 

And now they reach the enchanted shore, 
Where Ciree, in the days of yore, 

By poset herbs disposed of doom, 
And magic spells did charm the m on; 
Whilst tired here with the toils of day, 
Our hero picking scious lay ; 

Rolling securely on the grass, 

Too nigh a fatal precipice, 

Adown,  adowu he drops, 

*Twixt erne]l unrelenting rocks : 

Three times he made effort to rise, 

But thrice and thrice would not suffice; 
His weighty crupper kept him down, 
To seas and rocks to make his moan. 


Dumque® hic vicini maris auget murmura, dum li- 
quido dolore tristissimum plorat fatum, et philosopho- 
rum adagiis se miserum solari conatur, Alsculapius 
filii sui querelis mitem prebens aurem, et paterna 
cemmotus misericordia, heroem nostrum in umbilicum 
Vemerie trausformavit. 
Socii nequicquam plorant amissum : 

Non illos Corerig, non illus cura quietis 

Abstrahere inde potest. 

Sed iteratis clamoribus surdum feriunt littus: xegra 

terque quaterque pulsant pectora: alta voce deorum 
roclamant tyrannidem; nec diutius insano luctui 
mdulgent, sed pedibus telluri affixis, pellibusque in 
cortices mutatis, 
nulli color qui fuit ante, manet. 

Singulis nove subeunt forme; et mira quadam me- 
tamorphosi in plantas proinde, ut hic sequitur, transmu- 
tantur : 

Magister Downes in cupressum ; Magister Smith in 


® In a satire written in 1682, upon the members of the col- 
lege, Acton is thus described : 
Noxt him sat Acton’s belly, hig as tun. 


6 In ‘' The Lady’s Dressing-room,” we have an instaace of 
Swift using this uncommon word, adown. sf 

e These lines strongly resemble the style of John Bare!ay 
At the beginning of the AkGEnis we find the words, ‘‘ sermo tein 
occaprvit,” as iu this Tripos, in Act I. we find “ totum occupare 
eesmoncm " 


es ae 


A TRIPOS. 


inguidinem (Auglic4 fat-wort); Magister Scroggs it 
ryacinthum; Mr. Lloyd in quercum; Magister Ashe 
into a red-headed poppy; sir Fitzsimons, who always 
dropped after (as our town of Berwick-upon-T weed )into 
a thistle, which still retains its primitive roughness ; 
Magister Sayers in Narcissum, de quo olim Buchana- 
hus sic -— 


Nescio an inspexti Narcissi, Posthume, foutem ; . 
Hoc scio, deliras, Posthume, amore tui. 

Ie tamen meritd: nam quod malesanus amavit, 
Ante quidem id multis causa furoris erat. 

At tua non paulo est major vesania, qui te, 
Sed sine rivali, Posthume, solus amas. 


Sed dicat mihi quis, quod in tota hac corona, vel po- 
tius crowdo et. presso, nondum vidi dominum Terrill; 
ni fallor, if he be not here, he’s at home with his wife, 
who, to gain entirely his affections, sent him this strata- 
gemical epistle. 

The quondam widow, sir Terrill’s mistress, hearing 
he had laid siege to the bookbinder’s sister, and there- 
fore fearing he should give her the willow, partly to be 
revenged of her rival, partly to secure him to herself, 
writes to him this epistle :-— 

Sir,—I am informed you design to bind yourself to 
the stationer’s sister; if so, take it from a friend, she’s 
a gentlewoman in folio, and consequently will he very 
tedious to a young student. I was concerned to hear 
the crafty citizen intended to put into your hands the 
lumber of his shop; and therefore entreat you, if you 
have any kindness for yourself, to have nothing to do 
with that musty piece, whose worm-eaten cover may in- 
form you she has been cheapened above these twenty 
years; and the reason she did not go off is, she wag 
found so old and thumbed that she was uot fit to be per- 
used, aud of so little value that none thought her wor- 
thy the press.. Besides, sir, she has lived some time in 
a learned house, where, it may be presumed, for good 
reasons, that some of the young scholars, for their curio- 
sity, might ruffle her /eaves.—If what I've said cannot 
digsuade you, dv but turn her over carefully, and "tis 
very probable you'll find she has been abused, at least 
in the sheets, if not in the setting forth of a new edition 
blotted in the «mpression. 

Sir, your humble servant, Janz Banks. 

And now, belike I have made a fair afternoon's work 
on't. [have not left myself one friend of the mammon 
of unrighteousness. If I go to the kitchen, the steward 
will be my enemy as long as he breathes; if to the 
cellar, the butler will dash my ale with water; and the 
clerk of the buttery will score up my offences five-fold. 
If 1 betake myself to the library, Ridley’s ghost will 
haunt me for scandalizing him with the name of free- 
mason. If I fly to the divines for succour, dean Manby 
and archdeacon Baynard will pervert me; Dr. King 
will break my head because I am a Priscian; and [r. 
Foy isso full of spleen hell worry me. Mrs. Horncastte 
and sir Maddison will talk with me. Mother Jenkinson 
won't furnish me with cale and bacon on Christmas- 
day, and Dr. Loftus will bite me. The virtuosi will 
set their brains a-work for gimcracks to pull my eyes 
out. The freemasons will banish me their lodge, and 
bar me the happiness of kissing Long Lawrence. And 
the astronomers won't allow me one good star, nor in- 
form me when the sun will be totally eclipsed that I 
may provide myself with candles. Mr. Loftus and 
Mr. Lloyd will nose me; Mr. Allen will eat me with- 
out salt ; Dr. Acton too I fear will ful on me. Nay, 
the very provost will shake his head at me, and scouw 
away from me.—But that which makes my calamity 
most insupportable and me weary of your company ia, 
that in all my tribulation you do nothing but laugh® at 
me, and therefore I take my leave. 

_" From this passage it appears that the author of this per 
formance had no malicious intentions towards the persons whom 
he censured, but only wished to indulge a little peasantry, 


which he conceived the usual practice on such occasions 
warranted 
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A LETTER TO A MEMBER OF PAR- 
LIAMENT IN IRELAND, 


ON CHOOSING A NEW SPEAKER THERE IN THE 
YEAR 1708. 
“Ihe Whig ministers were determined to abolish the sacramental 
* test, and Swift finally succeeded in frustrating their plan. This 
lett@® has immediate reference to the controversy, } 





Sin,—You may easily believe Iam not at all surprised 
at what you tell me, since it is but a confirmation of 
my own conjecture that I sent you last week, and 
made you my reproaches upon at a venture. It looks 
exceedingly strange, yet I believe it to be a great. truth, 
that, in order to carry a point in your house, the two 
following circumstances are of great advantage ; first 
to have an ill cause, and secondly to be a minority. 
For both these circumstances are extremely apt to in- 
vite men to make them assiduous in their attendance, 
watchful of opportunities, zealous for gaining over pro- 
selytes, aud often successful ; which is not to be won- 
dered at when favour and interest are on the side of 
their opinion. Whereas, on the contrary, a majority 
' with a good cause are negligent and supine. They 
think it sufficient to declare themselves upon opinion 
in favour of their party; but sailing against the tide 
of favour and preferment they are easily scattered and 
driven back. In short they want a common principle 
to cement, and motive to spirit them: for the bare 
acting upon a principle from the dictates of a good 
conscience, or prospect of serving the public, will not 
go very far under the present dispositions of mankind. 
This was amply verified last session of parliament. 
upon occasion of the money-bill, the merits of which I 
shall not pretend to examine. It is enough that, upon 
the first news of its transmission hither in the form in 
which it afterwards appeared, the members, upon dis- 
course with their friends, seemed unanimous agaist 
it; I mean those of both parties except a few who 
were looked upon as persons ready to go any lengths 
prescribed them by the court. Yet, with only a weak 
canvassing among a very few hands, the bill passed 
after a full debate by a very great majority. Yet I 
believe you will hardly attempt persuading me or any- 
body else that one man in ten of those who changed 
their language were moved by reasons any way affecting 
the merits of the cause, but merely threugh hope, fear, 
indolence or good manners. Nay, I have been assured 
from good hands, that there was still a number sufli- 
cient to make a majority against the bill if they had 
uot apprehended the other side to be secure; and 
therefore thought it imprudence by declaring them- 
selves to disoblige the government to no purpose. 
Reflecting upon this and forty other passages in the 
several houses of commons since the revolution makes 
me apt to think there is nothing a chief governor can 
be commanded to attempt here wherein he may uot 
succeed with a very competent share of address, and 
with such assistance as he will always find ready at his 
devotion, And therefore 1 repeat what I said at first, 
that I am not at all surprised at what you tel] me. 
For, if there had been the least spark of public spirit 
left, those who wished well to their country and its 
constitution in church aud state should, upon the first 
news of the late speaker's promotion, (and you and I 
kuow it might have been done a great deal sooner, ) 
have immediately gone together aud consuited about 
the fittest person to succeed him. But by all I.can 
comprehend, you have been so far from proceeding 
thus, that it hardly ever came into any of your heads. 
And the reason you give is the worst iu the world: 
That none offered themselves, and you knew not whom 
to pitch ee It seems however the other party was 
more resolved, or at least not so modest; for you say 
your vote is engaged against your opinion, and several 
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gentlemen in my neighbourhood tell me the same stury 
of themselves. This I confess is of an unusual strain, 
and a good many steps below any condescensons a 
court will I hope ever require from you. [ shall not 
trouble myself to inquire who is the person for whom 
you and others are engaged, or whether there be more 
candidates from that side than one. You tell me 
nothing of either; and I never thought it worth the 
question to anybody else. But im so weighty an aflair, 
aud against your judgment, I cannot Jook upon you as 
irrevocably determined. Therefore I desire you will 
give me leave to reason with you a little upon the 
subject; lest your compliance or imadvertency should 
ek you upon what you may have cause to repent. of as 
ong as you live. 

You know very well the great business of the high- 
flying Whigs at this juncture is to eudeavour a repeal 
of the test clause. You know likewise that the mode- 
rate men, buth of high and low church, profess to be 
wholly averse from this design, as thinking it beneath 
the policy of common gardeners to cut down the only 
hedge that shelters from the north. Now I will put the 
case: If the person to whom you have promised your 
vote be one of whom you have the Jeast apprehension 
that he will promote or assent to the repealing of that 
clause, whether it be decent c: proper he should be the 
mouth of an assembly whereof a very great majority 
pretend to abhor his opinion! Can a body whose 
mouth and heart must go so contrariwise ever act with 
sincerity or hardly with consisteucy ? Such a man is 
no proper vehicle to retain or convey the sense of the 
house, which in so many points of the greatest moment 
will be directly contrary te his, It is full as absurd as 
to prefer a man to a bishopric who denies revealed 
religion. But it may possibly be a great deal worse. 
What if the person you design to vote into that im- 
portant post should not only be a declared enemy of 
the sacramental test, but should prove to be a solicitor 
aud encourager, or even a penner, of addresses to com- 
plain of it? Do you think it so indifferent a thing 
that a promise of course, the eflect of compliance, 
importunity, shame of refusing, or any the like motive, 
shall oblige you past the power of retracting ? 

Perhaps you will tell me, as some have already had 
the weakness, that it is of little importance to either 
party to have a speaker of their side, his business being 
only to take the sense of the house and report it; that 
you often at committees put au able ole iuto the 
chair on purpose to prevent him from stopping a bill. 
Why, if it were no more than this, I believe I should 
hardly choose, even among my footmen, such a one 
to deliver a message whose interest and opinion led 
him to wish it might miscarry.. But I remember 
to have heard colonel Birch of Herefordshire say, 
“That he was a very sorry speaker whose single vote 
was not better than tifty common ones.” I am sure it 
is reckoned in England the first great test of the preva- 
lency of either party in the house. Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton thought that a house of commons with a 
stinking breath (supposing the speaker to be the 
mouth) would go near to infect everything within the 
walls, and a great dea) without. It is the smallest 
part of an able speaker's business what he performs m 
the house, at least if he be in with the court, when it ie 
hard to say how many couverts may be made in a 
circle of dimers or private cabals. And you and I 
easily call to mind a gentleman in that station in 
Ex.giand who, by his own arts and personal credit, was 
able to draw over a majority, and change the whole 
power of a prevailing side in a uice juncture of affairs, 
and make a parliament expire in one party who had 
lived in another. 

I am far from an inclination ta multiply party 
causes; but surely the best of us can with very il] 


grace make that an objection, who has not been so nice 
™m matters of much less importance. Yet I have heard 
some persons of both sides gravely deliver themselves 
im this manner: “Why should we make the choosing 
of a speaker a party cause? Let us fix upon one who 
is well versed in the practices and methods of parlia- 
ment.” And J believe there are too many who would 
talk at the same rate, if the question were not only 
about abolishing the sacramental test, but the sacra- 
ment itself. 

But suppose the principles of the most artful speaker 
would have no ‘aduence either to obtain or obstruct 
auy point in parliament; who can answer what effects 
such a choice may produce without doors? It is obvi- 
ous how such a matter serves to raise the spirits and 
hopes of the dissenters, and their high-flying advocates : 
what lengths they run, what conclusions they form, 
and what hopes they entertain. Do they hear of a 
new friend in office? that is encouragement enough to 
practise the city, against the opinion of a majority, 
into an address to the queen for repealing the sacra- 
mental test; or issue out their orders to the next fanatic 
parson to furbish up his old sermons, and preach and 
pi new ones directly against episcopacy. I would 
ay a good wager that, if the choice of a new speaker 
succeeds exactly to their liking, we shall see it soon 
followed by many new attempts, either in the form of 
pamphlet, sermon, or address, to the same or perhaps 
more dangerous purposes. 

Supposing the speaker's office to be only an employ- 
ment of profit and honour, and a step to a better ; 
since it is in your own gift, will you not choose to be- 
stow it upon some person whose principles the majority 
of you pretends to approve, if it were only to be sure 
of a worthy man hereafter in a high station, on the 
bench or at the bar ? 

I confess, if it were a thing possible to be compassed, 
it would seem most reasonable to fill the chair with 
some person who would be entirely devoted to neither 
party; but since there are so few of that character, 
and those either unqualified or unfriended, I cannot 
see how a majority will answer it to their reputation to 
be so ill provided of able persons that they must have 
recourse to their adversaries for a leader; a proceeding 
of which I never met with above one example, and 
even that succeeded but ill, though it was recommended 
by an oracle, which advised some city in Greece to beg 
a general from their enemies, who in scorn sent them 
either a fiddler or a poet, I have forgotten which; and 
80 much I remember, that his conduct was such that 
they soon grew weary of him. 

You pretend to be heartily resolved against repealing 
the sacramental test; yet at the same time give the 
only great employment you have to dispose of to a per- 
sou who will] take that test against stomach (by which 
word I understand many a man’s conscience); who 
earnestly wishes it repealed, and will endeavour it to 
the utmost of his power; so that the first action after 
you meet will be a sort of contravention to that test: 
and will auybody go further than your practice to 
judge of your principles ? 

Aud now I am upon this subject I cannot conclude 
without saying something to a very popular argument 
against that sacramental test, which may be apt to 
shake many of those who would otherwise wish well 
enough to it. They say it was a new hardship put 
upon the dissenters, without any provocation ; and it 
is plain could be no way necessary, because we had 
pea seably lived together.so long without it. They add 
some other circumstances, of the arts by which it was 
obtained. and the person by whom it was inverted. 
Surely such people do not consider that the penal laws 
against dissenters were made wholly ineffectual by the 
connivance and mercy of the governmenr; so that all 
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employments of the state lay as open to them as they 
did to the best and most legal subjects. And what 
progress they would have made, by the advantages of a 
late conjunction, is obvious to imagine ; which I take 
to be a full answer to that objection. 

I remember, upon the transmission of that bill with 
the test clause inserted, the dissenters and their «parti- 
sans among other topics spoke much of the good effects 
produced by the lenity of the government; that the 
presbyterians were grown very inconsiderable in their 
number and quality, and would daily come into the 
church, if we did not fright them from it by new 
severities. When the act was passed they presently 
changed their style, and raised a clamour through both 
kingdoms of the great numbers of considerable gentry 
who were laid aside, and could no longer serve their 
queen and country ; which hyperbolical way of reckon- 
ing, when it came to be melted down into truth, 
amounted to about fifteen country justices, most of 
them of the lowest size for estate, quality, or under- 
standing. However, this puts me in mind of a passage 
told me by a great man, although 1 know not whether 
it be anywhere recorded; That a complaint was made 
to the king and council of Sweden, of a prodigious 
swarm of Scots, who, under the condition of pedlars, 
infested that kingdom to such a degree as, if not sud- 
denly prevented, might in time prove dangerous to the 
state, by joining with any discontented party. Mean- 
while the Scots, by their agents, a a good sum of 
money to engage the officers of the prime minister in 
their behalf; who, in order to their defence, told the 
council, ‘* He was assured they were but a few incon- 
siderable people, that lived honestly and poorly and 
were not. of any consequence.” Their enemies offered 
to prove the contrary: whereupon an order was made 
to take their number, which was found to amouut, as I 
remember, to abvut thirty thousand. The affair was 
again brought before the council, and great reproaches 
made to the first minister for his ill computation ; who, 
presently taking the other handle, said, “ He had 
reason to believe the number yet greater than what 
was returned ;” and then gravely offered to the king's 
consideration, “ Whether it was safe to render des- 
perate so great a body of able men, who had little to 
Juse, and whom any hard treatment would only serve 
to unite into a power capable of disturbing, if not 
destroying, the peace of the kingdom.” And so they 
were suffered to continue, 


A PROPOSAL 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL USE OF IRISH MANUFAC. 
TURE, IN CLOTHING AND FURNITURE OF HOUSES; 


Utterly rejecting and renouncing everything wearable that 
comes from England. 


Swirt himself gives the following account of this interesting 
question in a letter to Pope: ‘1 have written in this kingdom 
a discourse to persuade the wretched people to wear their own 
manufactures, instead of those from England. This treatise 
soon spread very fast, being agreeable to the sentiments of the 
whole nation, except those gentlemen who had employments 
or were expectants. Upon which a person in great office here 
immediately took the alarm: he sent in haste for the chief- 
justice, and informed him of a seditious, factious, uud virulent 
eee lately published, with a design of setting the two 

ingdoms at variance; directing at the same time that tho 
Ae should be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law. 

he chief justice has so quick an understanding, that he 
resolved if possible to outdo his orders. The grand juries of 
the county and city were effectually practised with to repre- 
sent the said pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, for which 
they had thanks sent them from England, and their present- 
ments published for severul weeks in allthe newspapers. The 
printer was seized, and forced to give great bail. After his trial 
the jury brought him in not gull , although they had been 
culled with the utmost industry. The chief-justice sent then 
back nine times, and kept them eleven hours; until, being per- 
fectly tired out, they were forced to leave the matter to the 
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merev of the judge, by what they call a special verdict. During 
the trial, the chief justice, among other singularities, 1aid his 
hand on his breast, and prote-ted sulemuly that the author’s 
design was to bring in the pretender, although there was not a 
single syllable of party inthe whole treatise; and although it 
was known that the most eminent of those who professed his 
own principles publicly disallowed his proceedings. But the 
cause being so very odious and unpopular, the trial of the ver- 
dict qwas deferred from one term to another, until, upon the 
duke of Grafton's, the lord-lientenant’s, arrival, his grace, after 
mature advice and permission from England, was pleased to 
grant a noli prosegut.”’ 


It is the peculiar felicity and prudence of the people in 
this kingdom, that whatever commodities or productions 
lie under the greatest discouragements from England, 


those are what they are sure to be most industrious in | 


cultivating and spreading. Agriculture, which has 
been the principal care of all wise nations, and for the 


encouragement whereof there are so many statute-laws ° 


in England, we countenance so well, that the landlords 
are everywhere, by penal clauses, absolutely prohibiting 
their terants from ploughing; not satisfied to confine 
them within certain limitations, as is the practice of 
the English: one effect of which is already seen in the 
prodigious dearness of corn, and the importation of it 
from London, as the cheaper market. And becanse 
people are the riches of a country, and that our neigh- 
bours have done, and are doing, all that in them lies 
to make our wool a drug to us, and a monopoly to 
them, therefore the politic gentlemen of Ireland have 
depopulated vast tracts of the best land for the feeding 
of sheep. 

[ could fill a volume as large as the history of the 
Wise Men of Gotham with a catalogue only of some 
wonderful laws and customs we have observed within 
thirty years past. It is true, indeed, our beneficial 
traffic of wool with France has been our only support 
for several years, furnishing us with all the little money 
we have to pay our rents and go to market. But our 
merchants assure me this trade has received a great 
damp by the present fluctuating condition of the coin 
in France; and that most of their wine is paid for in 
specie, without carrying thither any commodity from 
hence. 

However, since we are so universally bent upon en- 
larging our flocks, it may be worth inquiring what we 
shall do with our wool, in case Barnstaple* should be 
overstocked, and our French commerce should fail ? 

I could wish the parliament had thought fit to have 
suspended their regulation of church matters and en- 
largements of the prerogative until a more convenient 
time, because they did not appear very pressing, at 
least to the persons principally concerned ; and, instead 
of these great refinements in politics and divinity, had 
amused themselves and their committees a little with 
the state of the nation. For example: What if the 
house of commons had thought fit to make a resolu- 
tion, nemine contradicente, against wearing any cloth or 
stuff in their families which were not of the growth 
and manufacture of this kingdom? What if they had 
extended it so far as utterly to.exclude all silks, velvets, 
callicoes, and the whole lexicon of female fopperies ; 
and declared that whoever acted otherwise should be 
deemed and reputed an enemy to the nation? What 
if they had sent up such a resolution to be agreed to by 
the house of lords, and by their own practice and en- 
couragement spread the execution of it in their several 
countries ? hat if we should agree to make burying 
im woollen a fashion, as our neighbours have made it. a 
law? What if the ladies would be content with Irish 
stuffs for the furniture of their houses, for gowns and 
petticoats for themselves and their daughters? Upon 
the w'iole, and to crown all the rest, let a firm resolu- 


* A seaport in Devonshire, at that time the principat market 
fe. Rnylant for Irish wool. yee 
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tion be taken, by male and female, never to appear 
with one single shred that comes from England, and 
let all the people say AMEN. 

I oy eae believe nothing could please his majesty 
better to hear that his loyal subjects of both sexes 
in this kingdom celebrated his birthday (now ap- 
proaching) universally clad in their own manufacture. 
Is there virtue enough left in this deluded people to 
save them from the brink of ruin? If men’s opinions 
may be taken, the ladies will look as handsome in 
stuffs as in brocades ; and since all will be equal, there 
may be room enough to employ their wit and fancy 
in choosing and matching patterns and colours. I 
heard the late archbishop of Tuam mention a pleasant 
observation of somebody's, that Ireland would never 
be happy till a law were made for burning everything 
that came from England, except their people and their 
coals. I must confess that, as to the former, I should 
not be sorry if they would stay at home; and for the 
latter, I hope in a little time we shall have no occasion 
for them. 


Non tanti mitra est, non tanti judicis ostrum 





but I should rejoice to see a staylace from England be 
thought scandalous, and become a topic for censure at 
visits and tea-tables. 

If the unthinking shopkeepers in this town had not 
been utterly destitute of common sense, they would 
have made sume proposal to the parliament with a 
petition to the purpose I have mentioned ; promising to 
improve the cloths and stuffs of the nation into all pos- 
sible degrees of fineness and colours, and engaging not 
to play the knave, according to their custom, by exact- 
ing and imposing upon the nobility and gentry, either 
as to the prices or the goodness, For I remember, in 
London, upon a general mourning, the rascally merce:s 
and woollen-drapers would in four-and-twenty hours 
raise their cloths and silks to above a double price, and 
if the mourning continued long, then come whining — 
with petitions to the court that they were ready to 
starve and their fineries lay upon their hands. 

I could wish our shopkeepers would immediately 
think on this proposal, addressing it to all persons of 
quality and others; but first be sure to get somebody 
who can write sense to put it into form. 

I think it needless to exhort the clergy to follow this 
good example; because in a little time those among 
them who are so unfortunate as to have had their birth 
and education in this country will think themselves 
abundantly happy when they can afford Irish crape 
and an Athlone hat; and as to the others, I shall not 
presume to direct them. I have indeed seen the pre- 
sent archbishop of Dublin [Dr. William King] clad 
from head to foot in our own manufacture ; and yet, 
under the rose be it spoken, his grace deserves as goud a 
gown as if he had not been bern among us. 

I have not courage enough to offer one syllable on 
this subject to their honours of the army ; neither have 
I sufficiently considered the great importance of scarlet 
and gold lace. 

The fable in Ovid of Arachne and Pallas is to this 
purpose.—The goddess had heard of one Arachne, a 
young virgin, very famous for spinning and weaving. 
They both met upon a trial of skill; and Pallas, find- 
inz herself almost equalled in her own art, stung with 
rage and envy, knocked her rival down, and turned 
her into a spider, enjoining her to spin and weave for 
ever out of her own bowels, and ina very narrow com 


pass. 

I confess that, from a boy, I always pitied poor 
Arachne, and could never heartily love the goddess, on 
account of su cruel and unjust a sentence ; which how- 


: ever is fully executed upon us by England with further 
! additions of rigour and severity ; fur the greatest part 
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of our bowels and vitals is extracted without allowing 
us the liberty of spinning and weaving them. 

The scripture tells us that “ oppression makes a wise 
man mad ;” therefore, consequently speaking, the reason 
why some men are not mad is because they are not wise. 
However it were to be wished that oppression would in 
time teach a little wisdom to fools. — 

I was much delighted with a person who has a great 
estate in this kingdom, upon his complaints to me how 
grievously poor England suffers by impositions from 
Treland :—that we convey our own wool to France, in 
spite of all the harpies at the custom-house ; that Mr. 
Shuttleworth aud others, on the Cheshire coasts, are 
such fools to sell us their bark at a good price for tan- 
ning our own hides into leather ; with other enormities 
of the like weight and kind. To which I will venture 
to add more :—that the mayoralty of this city is always 
executed by an inhabitant, and often by a native, which 
might as well be done by a deputy with a moderate 
salary, whereby poor England loses at least one thou- 
sand pounds a-year upon the balance : that the govern- 
ing of this kingdom costs the Jord-lhcutenant 36002. 
a-year—so much net loss to poor England: that the 
people of Ireland presume to dig for coals on their 
own grounds; and the farmers in the county of Wick- 
low send their turf to the very market of Dublin, to 
the great discouragement of the coal-trade of Mostyn 
[Flintshire] and Whitehaven [Cumberland] : that the 
revenues of the post-office here, so righteously belonging 
to the English treasury, as arising chiefly from our 
own commerce with each other, should be remitted to 
London clogged with that grievous burden of exchange ; 
and the pensions paid out of the Irish revenues to 
English favourites should he under the same disadvan- 
tage, to the great loss of the grantees. When a divine 
is sent over to a bishopric here, with the hopes of 25007. 
a-year, and upon his arrival he finds, alas! a dreadful 
discount of 10 or 12 per cent.; a*judge, or a commis- 
sioner of the revenue, has the same cause of complaint. 
Lastly, the ballad upou Cotter is vehemently suspected 
to be Irish manufacture, and yet is allowed to be sung in 
our open streets, under the very nose of the government. 

These are a few among the many hardships we put 
upon that poor kingdom of England, for which, I am 
confident, every honest man wishes a remedy. And J 
hear there is a project on foot for trausporting our best 
wheaten straw, by sea and land carriage, to Dunstable, 
and obliging us by a law to take off yearly 80 many ton 
of straw hats for the use of our women; which will be 
a great encouragement to the manufacture of that in- 
dustrious town. 

I should be glad to learn among the divines whether 
a law to bind men without their own consent be obli- 
gatory tn foro conscienti@ ; because | find scripture, 
Sanderson, aud Suarez, are wholly silent on the matter. 
The oracle of reason, the great law of nature, and 
general opinion of civilians, wherever they treat of 
limited governments, are indeed decisive enough. 

It is wonderful to observe the bias among our people 
in favour of things, persons, and wares of all kinds, that 
come from England. The printer tells his hawkers 
that he has got an excellent new song, just brought from 
London. I have somewhat of a tendency that way 
myself; and upon hearing a coxcomb from thence 
displaying himself, with great volubility, upon the park, 
the playhouse, the opera, the gaming ordinaries, it was 
apt to beget in me a kind of veneration for his parts 
and accomplishments. It is not many years since I 
rernember a person, who, by his style and literature, 


seems to have been the corrector of a hedge-press in _ 


some blind alley about Little Britain, proceed gradu- 
ally to bean author, at least a translator? of a fower 


- med pat to be Cesar 3 Commentaries, dedicated to the 
dvke o’ Marlborough by colonel Bladen. 
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rate, although somewnat of a larger buik, than any 
that now flourishes in Grub-street; and upon the 
strength of this foundation come over here, erect him- 
self up into an orator and politician, and lead a king- 
dom after him. This, I am told, was the very mote 
that prevailed on the author [lord Grimston] of a 
play, called ‘“ Love in a hollow Tree,” to do us the 
honour of a visit ; presuming, with very good réason, 
that he was a writer of a superior class. I know 
another, who, for thirty years past, has been the com- 
mon standard of stupidity in England, where he was 
never heard a minute in any assembly or by any 
party, with common Christian treatment; yet, upon 
his arrival here, could put on a face of importance and 
authority, talk more than six, without either graceful- 
ness, propriety, or meaning, and at the same time be 
admired and followed as the pattern of eloquence and 
wisdom. 

Nothing has humbled me so much, or shown a 
greater disposition to a contemptuous treatment of 
Ireland in some chief governors, than that high style of 
several speeches from the throne, delivered as usual, 
after the royal assent, in some periods of the two last 
reigns. Such exaggerations of the prodigious conde- 
scensious in the prince to pass those good Jaws would 
have but an odd sound at Westminster; neither do 1 
apprehend how any good law can pass wherein the 
king’s interest is not as much concerned as that of the 
people. I remember, after a speech on the like occasion 
delivered by my lord Wharton [lord-lieutenant] (I 
think it was his last), he desired Mr. Addison to ask 
my opinion on it. My answer was, “ That his excel- 
lency had very houestly forfeited his head ou account 
of one paragraph, wherein he asserted, by plain conse- 
quence, a dispensing power in the queen.” His lord- 
ship owned it was true, but swore “ the words were 
put into his mouth by direct orders from court.” 
Whence it is clear that some ministers in those times 
were apt, from their high elevation, to look down upon 
this kingdom as if it had been one of their colonies of 
outcasts in America. And I] observed a little of the 
same turn of spirit in some great men from whom I 
expected better; although, to do them justice, it proved 
no kind of difficulty to make them correct their idea, 
whereof the whole nation quickly ‘ound the benefit.— 
But that is forgotten. How the style has since run I 
am wholly a stranger, having never seen a speech since 
the last of the queen. 

I would now expostulate a little with our country 
landlords; who, by unmeasurable screwing aud rack- 
ing their tenants all over the kingdom, have already re- 
duced the miserable people to a worse condition than 
the peasants in France or the vassals in Germany and 
Poland ; so that the whole species of what we call sub- 
stantial farmers will in a very few years be utterly at 
anend. It was pleasant to observe these gentlemen 
labouring with all their might for preventing the 
bishops from letting their revenues at a moderate half- 
value, (whereby the whole order would in an age have 
been reduced to manifest beggary,) at the very instant 
when they were everywhere cauting® their own land upon 
short leases and sacrificing their oldest tenants for a 
penny an acre advance. I know not how it comes to 
pass (aud yet, perhaps, I know well enough) that 
slaves have a natural disposition to be tyrants; and 
that, when my betters give me a kick, I am apt to re- 
venge it with six upon my footman, although, perbaps, 
he may be an honest and diligent fellow. I have beard 
great divines affirm that nothing is so likely to call 
down a universal judgment from heaven upon a nation 
ag universal oppression ; and whether this be uot. already 
verified in part, their worships, the landlords, are now 


* Canting their land is letting itto the highest bidder. Can! 


signifies the same as auction. 
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at full leisure to consider. Whoever travels this coun- 
try, and observes the face of nature, or the faces and 
habits and dwellings of the natives, will hardly think 
himself in a land where law, religion, or common hu- 
manity is professed. 

I cannot forbear saying one word upon a thing they 
call a bank, which I fear is projecting in this town.° 
I newer saw the proposals, nor understand any one par- 
ticular of their scheme. What I wish for at preseut 1s 
only a sufficient provision of hemp, and caps and bells, 


to distribute according to the several degrees of houesty | 


and prudence in some persons. I hear only of a mon- 
strous sum already named ; and if others do not soon 
hear of it too, aud hear with a vengeance, then I am a 
gentleman of Jess sagacity than myself, and very few 
beside myself, take me to be. And the jest will be 
still the better if it be true, as judicious persons have 
assured me, that one half of this money will be real 
and the other half altogether imaginary. The matter 
will be likewise much mended if the merchants con- 
tinue to carry off our gold, and our goldsmiths to melt 
down our heavy silver. 





AN ESSAY 
ENGLISH BUBBLES; 
BY THOMAS HOPE, ESQ. 


ON 


Tue three following pieces refer to a project in circulation in 
1720, for the establishment of a national bank in Dublin, and 
vhe Essay npon English Bubbles is to be considered as introduc- 
tory to the others 


To the right reverend, right honourable, and right 
worshipful, and to the reverend, honourable, and 
worshipful, &c., Company of Stockjobbers, whether 
honest or dishonest, pious or impious, wise or 
otherwise, male or female, young or old, one with 
another, who have suffered depredation by the late 
bubbles,—Greeting. 


Havine received the following scheme from Dublin, I 
give you the earliest notice how you may retrieve 
DECUs ET TUTAMEN,® which you have sacrificed by 
permits in bubbles. This project is founded on a 
parliamentary security ; besides, the devil is in it if it 
can fail, since a dignitary of the Church [dean of St. 
Patrick's] is at the head of it. Therefore you who 
have subscribed to the stocking insurance, aud are out 
at the heels, may soon appear tight about the leg; you 
who encourage the hemp manufacture may leave the 
halter to rogues, and prevent the odium of /elo de se. 
Medicinal virtues are to be had without the expense 
and hazard of a dispensary. You may sleep without 
dreaming of bottles at your tail, and a looking-glass 
shall not affright you; and since the glass bubble 
roved as brittle as its ware, and broke, together with 
itself, the hopes of its proprietors, they may make 
themselves whole by subscribing to our new fund. 
Here indeed may be made three very grave objec- 
tions by incredulous, interested priests, ambitious 
citizens, and scrupulous statesmen. 1, The stocking 
manufactory gentlemen do not know how swearing can 
bring them to any probability of covering their legs 
anew, unless it be by the means of a pair of stocks. 
2. That the hemp-snared men apprehend that such an 
‘encouragement for oaths can tend to no other advance- 
‘ment, promotion, and exaltation of their persons than 
that of the gallows; the late old ordinary Paul,¢ 
‘having grown gray in the habit of making this accn- 


., " This project for 4 bank in Ireland was afterwards brought 
Hinto Forlinwent and rejected. 
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rate observation in every month’s Sessions Paper, “ That 
swearing had as great a hand in the suspension of 
every living soul under his cure, as Sabbath-breaking 
itself.” And 3rd, That the glass-bubble-men cannot, 
for their lives, with the best pair of spectacles (which 
is the only thing left neat and whole out of all their 
ware) see how they shall make anything out of this 
t's oath-project, supposing he should even confirm by 
cue i8 goodness—an oath being, as they say, as brittle 
as glass, and only made to be broken. 

But those incredulous priests shall not go without 
an answer that will, Jam sure, induce them to pe 
a great confidence in the benefit arising from christ- 
jans who damn themselves every tcur of the day; 
for, while they speak of the vainness and fickleness of 
oaths as an objection against our project, they little 
consider that this fickleness and vainnessis the common 
practice among all the people of this sublunary world ; 
and that, consequently, instead of being an objection 
against the project, is a concluding argument of the 
constancy and solidity of their sure gain by it; a 
never-failing argument, as he tells us, among the bre- 
thren of his cloth. 

The ambitious citizens who, from being plunged 
deep in the wealthy whirlpool of the South Sea, are in 
hopes of rising to such seats of fortune and dignity as 
would best suit with their mounting and aspiring 
hopes, may imagine that this new fund in the sister 
nation may prove arival to theirs, and by drawing 
off a multitude of subscribers will, if it makes a flood 
in Ireland, cause an ebb in England. But it may be 
answered, That though our author avers ‘that this 
fund will vie with the South Sea,” yet it will not 
clash with it. Ou the contrary the subscribers to this 
must wish the increase of the South Sea (so far from 
being its rival), because the multitude of people raised 
by it who were plain speakers as they were plain 
dealers before, must learn to swear in order to become 
their clothes, and to be gentlemen d la mode; while 
those who are ruined, I mean Jobed by it, will dismiss 
the patience of their old pattern, swear at their con- 
dition and curse their Maker in their distress : and so 
the increase of that English fund will be demonstra- 
tively an ample augmentation of the Irish one, so far 
will it be from being rivalled by it; so that each of 
them may subscribe to a fund they have their own 
security for augmenting. 

The scrupulous statesmen (for we know that states- 
men are usually very scrupulous) may object against 
having this project secured by votes in parliament, by 
reason, as they may deem it in their great wisdom, of 
its being an impious project, and that therefore so il- 
lustrious an assembly as the Irish parliament ought by 
no means, according to the opinion of a christian 
statesman, to be concerned in supporting any impious 
thing in the world. The way that some may ‘ake to 
prove it impious is because it will tend highly to the 
interest of swearing. But this 1 take to be plain down- 
right sophistry and playing upon words: if this be 
called the Swearing project, or the Oath-Act, the in- 
crease of swearing will be very much for the benefit 
and interest of swearing, ¢. e. to the subscribers in the 
fund to be raised by this fruitful Swearing-act, if it 
should be so called, but not to the swearers themselves 
who are to pay for it; so that it will be, according to 
this distinction, piously indeed an act for a benefit to 
mankind from swearing, not impiously a benefit i: 
swearing ; so that I think that argument enlirely an- 
swered and defeated. Far be it from the dean to have 
entered into so unchristian a project as this ‘a. oven 
so considered. But (Let. these politicians (Lemg ge- 
nerally, as the world knows, mighty tender of con- 
weiece) may raise these new doubts, fears, and scruples, 
veg.— That it will, however, cause the subscribers to 
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wish in their minds for many oaths to fly about, which | 


is a heinous crime, and to lay stratagems to try the 
patience of men of all sorts, to put them upon the 
swearing train, in order to bring grist to their own mill, 
which is a crime still more enormous; and that there- 
fore, for fear of these evil consequences, the passing of 
such an act is not consistent with the really extra- 
ordinary and terder conscience of a true modern 
politician. But in answer to this I think I can plead 
the strongest plea in nature, and that is called pre- 
cedent, I think, which I take thus from the South Sea : 
one man, by the very nature of that subscription, must 
naturally pray for the temporal damnation of another 
fan in his fortune in order for gaining his own sal- 
Yation in it, yea, even though he knows the other man’s 
temporal damnation would be the cause of his eternal, 
by his swearing and despairing. Neither do I think 
this in casuistry any sin, because the swearing undone 
man is a free agent, and can choose whether he will 
swear or no, anybody's wishes whatsoever to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. And in politics I am sure it is 
even a Machiavelian holy maxim, “ That some men 
should be ruined for the good of others.” Thus I 
think I have answered all the objections that can be 
brought against this project's coming to perfection, 
and proved it to be convenient to the state, of interest 
to the protestant church, and consonant with christi- 
anity, nay, with the very scruples of modern squeamish 
statesmen. 

To conclude: the laudable author of this project 
squares the measures of it so much according to the 
scripture rule, that it may reasonably be presumed all 
good christians in England will come as fast into the 
subscriptions for his encouragement as they have al- 
ready done throughout the kingdom of Ireland; for 
what greater proof could this author give of his christi- 
anity than for bringing about this Swearing-act, cha- 
ritably to part with his coat, and sit starving in a very 
thin waistcoat in his garret, to do the corporeal virtues 
of feeding and clothing the poor, and raising them 
from the cottage to the palace, by punishing the vices 
of the rich? What more could have been done even 
in the primitive times ? Tuomas Hore. 

From my house in St. Faith’s Parish, 
London, August 10, 1720. 

P.S.—For the benefit of the author, application may 
Lae made to me at the Tilt-yard Coffeehouse, White- 
hall. 
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SUBSCRIBERS TO THE BANK, 


PLACED ACCORDING TO THEZR ORDER AND 
QUALITY, WITH NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE commissioners appointed to receive subscriptions for the 
bank, had circulated lists of the subscribers, marking those who 
were qualified to be governors and directors, and those who 
were.entitled to vote. 





A rave and exact account of the nobility, gentry and 
traders of the kingdom of Ireland, who upon mature 
deliberation are of opinion that the establishing a bank 
pe real security would be highly for the advantage 
of the trade of the said kingdom ; and for increasing 
the current species of money in the same. Extracted 
from the list of the subscribers to the Bank of Ireland, 
published by order of the commissioners appointed to 
receive subscriptions. 


Nobility. 
Archbishops . . 0|Baroms. . .. 21 
Marquises ° e e 0 Bisho e e 2 
Earls e . e e 0 Frene Bar ons . e | 
Viscounts . . . 


3 
lords of Ireland are 1,25, the 


_ .N.B.—The tempora 
In all 147, exclusive of the aforesaid 


sishops, 22. 
Freuc count, 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE BANK. 


Gentry :—Baronets,1. Kuights, 1. 

N.B.—Total of baronets and knights in Ireland um 
certain, but in common computation supposed tu be 
more than two. 

Members of the house of commons—41 ; 
of reckoned before amongst the two knights. 

N.B.—Number of commoners, in all 300. 

Esquires not members of Parliament—37. ‘ 

N.B.—There are at least 20 of the said 37 esquires 
whose names are little known, and whose qualifications 
as esquires are referred to the king atarms; aud the 
said king is desired to send to the publisher hereof a 
true account of the whole number of such real or re- 
puted esquires ag are to be found in this kingdom. 


Clergy. 

Deans . .« « e 1, Rectors ee ee a 8 

Arch-Deacons . . 2|Curates . . . 2 

N.B.—Of this number one French dean, one French 
curate, and one bookseller. 

Officers not members of parliament—16. 

N.B.—Of the above number 10 French; but uncer- 
tain whether on whole or half-pay, broken, or of the 
militia. 


Ladies l 

Widows 3, whereof one qualified to be dep.-governor, 

Maidens 4. 

N.B.—It being uncertain in what class to place the 
eight female subscribers, whether in that of nobility, 
gentry, &c., it is thought pee to insert them here be- 
twixt the officers and traders. 


Traders. 
Dublin . . . 1 = a Frenchman 
Cork. . . - Lt 

Limerick . . . 1)Drogheda . . . O 

Waterford ° ° ° 0 &c. e ry ° e 0 

Merchants 29, viz., 10 French, of London 1, of Cork 
1, of Belfast 1, 

N.B.—The place of abode of three of the said mer- 
chants, viz., of London, Cork, Belfast, being mentioned, 
the publisher desires to know where the rest may be wrote 
to, and whether they deal in wholesale or retail, vz. 

Master dealers, &c., 59, cashiers 1, bankers 4, che- 
mist 1, player 1, Poyash vintner 1, Bricklayer 1, chan- 
dler 1, doctors of physic 4, chirurgeons 2, pewterer 1, 
attorneys 4 (besides one esquire), barders or markees, 
uncertain. As to the rest of the members, the pub- 
lisher of this paper, though he has used his utmost di- 
Nigence, has not been able to get a satisfactory account, 
either as to their country, trade, or profession. 

N.B.—The total of men, women, and children in 
Treland, besides Frenchmen, is 2,000,000. Total of 
the land of Ireland acres 16,800,000. (Vide Reasons 
for a Bank, &c.) 

Quere, How many of the said acres are in possession 
of 1 French baron, 1 French dean, 1 French curate, 1 
French alderman, 10 French merchants, 8 Messieurs 
Frances, 1 esquire projector, 1 esquire attorney, 6 offi- 
cers of the army, 8 women, 1 London merchant, 1 Cork 
merchant, 1 Belfast merchant, 18 merchants whose 
pice of abode are not mentioned, 1 cashier, 4 bankers, 

gentleman pce: 1 player, 1 chemist, 1 Popish 
vintner, | bricklayer, 1 chandler, 4 doctors of physic, 2 
chirurgeons, 1 pewterer, 4 gentlemen attorneys, besides 
28 gentlemen dealers, yet unknown, ut supra? 


ne where- 


Women. 


Aldermen of \ 


A LETTER FROM A LADY IN TOWN TO NER FRIEND 
IN THE COUNTRY, CONCERNING THE BANK ; 
OR THE LIST OF THE SUBSCRIBERS FURTHER EXPLAINED. 
DEAR Mapa, Dublin, December 1, 179), 
I caAME to town three days before the bank-booke 
were opened, and resolving to lose no time, {sent for 
your friend, and told him of your reaplutions to sub 
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scribe 20U0/., that I had directions from you to apply 
to him, and a commission to transact for you. 

At first he looked very grave and reserved, saying 
that he doubted I was come too late, for that so many 
persons of interest and distinction of both sexes had ap- 
plied, he was afraid that the books would be full before 
they were opened; however, he said, he would use all 
his iftterest, and rather than you should be disappointed 
he would assign one half of hisown subscription to you; 
at the same time letting me understand, that it was in 
effect a gift of so much money, with some innuendos as 
if he expected a premium. 

He then ran out in high raptures upon the bank, and 
upon the great advantages it would be both to the sub- 
scribers and to the kingdom; he extolled the conduct of 
the managers, who had procured this bank from the go- 
yernment without any consideration, for which former 
projectors had offered no less than 50,000/. He af- 
firmed that the subscribers could make no more than 25 
per cent. for their whole subscriptions, of which only one- 
twentieth part was to be deposited; and then desired 
me to compute the value of the present he had made. 

I asked him whether he were sure that this bank 
would succeed? He told me there was not the least 
doubt of it; that the necessity of affairs required it, 
whereof the managers were sv confident, that they had 
actually brought over the iron chests to secure the 
money; that the nobility, gentry, and traders of the 
kingdom were, upon mature deliberation, unanimously 
of opinion that a bank was necessary, &c.; that he had 
particularly discoursed with three eminent persons of 
great honour, experience, and sagacity, distinguished 
for the love of their country and their profound know- 
ledge in the general interests of kingdoms, and far 
above any paltry self-interests, the first of which, with 
great. strength of argument, asserted, That we must 
have a bank, and will have a bank; the second, That 
the South-Sea had occasioned such a dearth of money 
in the kingdom that paper money was as necessary 
now as brass money was in the time of king James, 
and make us better able to pay our taxes and our 
pensions; and the third, with greater volubility of 
tongue and uncommon eloquence, affirmed that if 
people would not confide and believe in such a set of 
directors and governors, as were intended to be chosen, 
neither would they believe in Moses or the prophets. 

He then began to enlarge upon the great advan- 
tages this bank would be to the public; that it would 
improve trade, navigation, manufactories, and the 
cultivation of our land; enable us to govern foreign 
markets, and make other nations factors for us who 
were now only factors for them. He then proceeded to 
a jargon, which I did not comprehend, of imports, 
exports, building ships, erecting warehouses, draining 
bogs, opening rivers, finding coals, building towers, 
raising land, sinking interest, &c. And when he was 
out of breath presented me with a paper called Reasons 
for a Bank, written, as he affirmed, with force of 
reason, conciseness and perspicuity of style, elegancy 
in pe propriety in diction, and with masterly. 
strokes in political calculations; and believing he 
had now fully convinced me, he advised me, by all 
means, that the money I was to depusit should be 
guineas, presuming the crowds would be so great that 
the clerks would despatch me sooner. 

We parted. I prepared my gold and the bond, 
waited impatiently all the next day when the books 
were opened, and being informed that vast crowds of 
toaches were attending in Dirty Lane, and receiving 
‘vo message from our friend, concluded that the books 
‘were filled as he had alleged, but still expected to 
‘some in upon half isis subscription; and accordingly I 
‘teceived notice to prepare against next morning. 


During this time I accidentally heard that sume of 
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the nobility and gentry were violently bent against this 

oject, and among the rest a certain lord to whom I 
have the honour to be related and well known. I 
waited on him, and gave him the whole history of my 
proceedings in this affair, desiring his advice and 
opinion. I no sooner ended my story, than he 
fell into an immoderate fit of laughter, and the first 
words he was able to speak distinctly were, that he 
laughed with greater pleasure to himself, and as he 
hoped less pain to me, because I had neither paid in 
my money nor given bonds. He begged of me to be 
in no pain about the cluster of coaches in Dirty Lane, 
for he suspected that the greatest part of gentlemen's 
coaches which made that appearance were either lent or 
hired to make a figure, and he presumed I would be of 
the same opinion when I saw a list of the subscribers ; 
and I do affirm (says he) that to my certain know- 
ledge, the managers and their understrappers are 
running about the town all this time persuading, press- 
ing, and perhaps bribing, men, women, and children, 
to fill their ae 

He told me he had seen the books that very day ; 
that there was not half the capital subscribed, and it 
was a doubt and matter of great speculation whether 
all the subscribers had paid in the twentieth*part, and 
given all the bonds and judgments for the remainder. 
He confessed there were some persons of honour, 
estates, and good distinction amongst the subscribers, 
but these wefte in some alliance with the managers and 
chief promoters of the bank; and generally speaking 
the rest consisted of pressed men and French volunteers. 

He allowed the (since chosen) intended governor to 
be a person of great integrity and honourable inten- 
tious, and gave the greatest credit to the projectors ; 
but was sorry he was drawn in upon any consider- 
ations, or by any persuasions, into a project to which 
the nation was so utterly averse. 

I was exceedingly surprised, and entreated him to 
let me know for what reasons so great a majority could 
oppose this scheme? His answer was, that he could 
assign a great number. But the principal which pre- 
vailed with him were those that follow :— 

First, Because he could not conceive that any suffi- 
cient security had been offered or could be given by 
the bank for the properties of the subscribers, and 
transferrers and their heirs. 

Secondly, That no security could possibly be given 
that the presumptive power, which must be lodged in 
this bank if it succeeds, may not be exerted to the de- 
struction of the liberties of the people, and then the 
uext evil to that of being dragooned is that of being 
dragoonable. 

Thirdly, Because it is evident if this bank shall take 
place, and acquire that degree of wealth and power 
which may reasonably be apprehended, all that wealth 
and power must be naturally applied to its own preser- 
vation, that is to the arbitrary will and power of those 
to whom it owes its very being and subsistence. 

Fourthly, It is highly probable that this is presumed, 
and actually is now a protestant bank; it may drain 
the greatest part of the species of money from the pro- 
testants, aud leave them in lieu thereof only paper, 
which can be of no effect in times of confusion, either 
for their defence or subsistence; and consequently the 
ready money which must be allowed the sinews of war, 
being in the hands of the Irish papista, may render 
them more formidable upon such a juncture to the 
English protestant: interest of Jreland than they have 
ever been since the reformation. 

Besides these reasons his lordship further added that 
he could not well understand how a country wholly 
cramped in every branch of its trade, of 1 extent, 
iM® peopled, and abounding in commodities which they 
had weither liberty to export nor encouragement te 
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munufacture, could be benefited by a bank which, by 
all he had read or heard, or observed in his travels, 
was only useful in free countries where the territory 
wis small, and the trade general and unlimited ; and 
consequently where the profit consisted in the buying 
and selling of goods imported from other nations, and 
wholly accrued to the public; whereas the bank pro- 
wed amongst us was to be the monopoly of a few. 
He added that Mr. Maxwell, in his letter to Mr. 
Rowley, had in several particulars given up the cause ; 
but especially in one, where he allowed that before the 
pees occasioned by the South Sea, from the 
natural advantages of peace, and the very small share 
of trade allowed us, the interest of money fell of itself 
to 6 and 54 per cent., which came very wear to the 
only advantage the bank proposed; and his lordship 
saw no reason why he might not now hope for the 
sime effect from time, and our natural advantages, 
when we have recovered this loss, as well as we did 
the ruins of along war, upou the revolution, without 
venturing upon new experiments, under which France, 
Holland, and England have sunk, and which our en 
crazy coustitution is il] able to support and Jess able to 
retrieve. He said plainly that he looked upon Mr. 
Maxwell*as a gentleman whose intentions were better 
than his abilities; that from poring upon Davenant, 
Petty, Child, and other reasoners from political arith- 
metic, he hath drawn conclusious by wo means calcu- 
lated for the circumstances and condition of Ireland. 

As @ great part of what he said was above my capa- 
city, so 1 pul never have repeated it, if he had not 
been at the trouble, at my request, to have given it me 
in writing, together with Mr. Rowley’s letter, where he 
told me the subject was treated in 80 handsome a 
manner that he was gure it would both please and 
convince me, 

After these general arguments he got up and shut the 
door, and ina very low voice told me in contidence 
the history of this project from its first commence- 
ment, comparing it to the machine of a watch, with its 
various wheels and movements, while the main spring 
was out of sight, yet plainly discovered where the 
hands pointed and directed. I] dare not trust to: your 
eyes what he could hardly trust to his own ears ; but 
1 was sv thoroughly convinced from what he whispered, 
that IT instantly wrote a note to your fiiend and told 
him you had altered your opinion, and would not 
subscribe to the bank, desiring he would give himself 
no further trouble. 

After this f presumed to ask his lordship two ques- 
tions; firat, Whether the report were true that the 
lord-heutenant had interested himself in favour of the 
bank % He assured me it was notoriously false and 
groundless; for his grace had behaved himself with 
the utmost candvur aud indiflerency, which appeared 
throughout the whole transaction betwixt his grace and 
the negotiators, leaving it to the wisdom of the nation 
to determine what might be protitable for us, whereof 
[ hope the whole kingdom, without distinction of 
party, will ever retain a grateful remembrance. 

My second question was, How came it to pass that 
the commissioners and managers of the bank opened 
the books aud proceeded to take subscriptions after the 
king in his speech, in tenderness to his people, had left 
it to the consideration of parliament, and after it 
appeared that a great majority of both houses, with the 
voice of the nation without doors, had declared against 
it. He auswered with a smile that, for his own part, 
he could conceive no possible reason for this proceed- 
ing, but that the managers were resolved, at all yee 
tu recover the expenses they had been at im negotiating 
the affair of the bank in England; that by this bold 
attempt, they seemed wholly to misrepresent and mis- 
apply the gracious intentions of his majesty, as if after 
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he had loudly proclaimed in bis h from the 
throne, that the people of Ireland should have a bank 
if they pleased, he did at the same time whisper the 
managers that they should have a bank whether we 
pleased or no. 

I took leave of his lordship, and in a few days found 
a great deal of what he told me to be true. For a hist 
of the subscribers being published by order of the 
governors and directors, there came out a_ printed 
paper, with notes and queries, where'n the subscribers 
were ranked in their proper classes, which placed them 
in so ridiculous a light, [see preceding tract, | that 
they all began to be ashamed of one another. I took 
pains to examine that paper very carefully by the 
original list, and found it in every article to be a 
notorious truth, but not the whole truth, for the authcr 
hath omitted, 
One French corn-cutter, 
One French drawer, 
One deal merchant, One butcher, 
One French apothecary, One agent's clerk, 

Besides several South Seaers and Mississippians. 

When I saw this list, and observed the situation of 
the subscribing ladies betwixt the soldiers and traders, 
I was highly delighted that you were not one of the 
number, I was intimately acquainted with one of 
them, and going to pay her a visit was, with some diffi- 
culty, admitted. She told me that she had kept her 
chamber some days since the publishing of that scanda- 
lous list; that she had been rallied to death by all her 
acquaintance ; that she had endeavoured to get her 
money back, or at least her bond and judgment, but 
could prevail for neither; that she resolved to p:tition 
the lord chancellor for relief, and confessed freely to 
me that a proposal was made her of a very advan- 
tageous match, which was brought almost to a con- 
clusion, but was broken off when the gentleman came 
to know that her fortune was in the bank, alleging 
that he could not depend upon it, because that her 
bond and judgment was lodged in the bank and that 
any part, or the whole thereof, was liable to the de- 
mands of the directors. 


THE SWEARER’S BANK ; 
OR, PARLIAMENTARY SECURITY FOR ESTABLISHING 
A NEW BANK IN IRELAND, WHEREIN THE 
MEDICAL USE OF OATHS IS CONSIDERED. 


One Ht aes clothier, 
One barrack-master, 


“Si populus vult decipi, decipiatur,” 
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“To believe everything that is said by a certain set of 
men, and to doubt of nothing they relate, though ever 
so improbable,” is a maxim that has contributed as 
much, for the time, to the support of Irish banks as 
it ever did to the Popish religion; and they are not 
wholly beholden to the latter for their foundation, but 
they have the happiness to have the same patron saint; 
for Ignorance, the reputed mother of the devotion of 
one, seems to bear the same affectionate relation to the 
credit of the other. 

To subscribe to banks without knowing the scheme 
or design of them, is not unlike to some gentlemen's 
signing addresses without knowing the contents of 
them: to engage in a bank that has neither act of 
parliament, charter, nor lands to support it, is like 
sending a ship to sea without a bottom; to expect a 
coach and six by the former, would be as ridiculous as 
to hope a return by the latter. 

It was well known some time ago that our banks 
would be ieluded in the bubble-bill; and it was be- 
lieved those chimeras would necessarily vanish with 
the first easterly wind that should iuform the town of 
tile royal assent. 

It was very mortifying to eeveral gentlemen who 
dreamed of nothing but easy chariots, on the arrival] 
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of the fatal packet, to slip out of them into their walk- 
mg shoes. But should those banks, as it is vainly 
imagined, be su fortunate as to obtain a charter, and 

rchase lands; yet, on any run on them in a time of 
Invasion, there would be so many starving proprietors, 
reviving their old pretensions to land and a bellyful, 
thatthe subscribers would be unwilling upon any call 
to part with their money, not knowing what might 
happen; so that in a rebellion, where the success was 
doubtful, the bank would infallibly break. 

Since so many geutlemen of this town have had the 
courage, without any security, to appear in the same 
paper with a million or two; it is hoped, when they are 
made sensible of their safety, that they will be prevailed 
to trust themselves in a neat skin of parchment, with a 
single one. 

To encourage them, the undertaker proposes the 
erecting of a bank on parliamentary security, and such 
security as no revolution or change of times can affect. 

To take away all jealousy of any private view of the 
undertaker, he assures the world that he is now ina 
garret, in a very thin waistcoat, studying the public 
yood ; having given an undeniable pledge of his love 
to his country, by pawning his coat in order to defray 
the expense of the press. 

It is very well known that, by an act of parliament, 
to prevent profane swearing, the person so offending, on 
oath made before a magistrate, forfeits a shilling, which 
may be levied with little difficulty. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention that this is be- 
come a pet-vice among us; and though age renders us 
anfit for other vices, yet this, where it takes hold, never 
,eaves us but with our speech. 

So vast a revenue might be raised by the execution 
of this act, that I have often wondered, in a scarcity of 
funds, that methods have nut been taken to make it 
serviceable to the public. 

I dare venture to say, if this act was well executed 
in England, the revenue of it, applied to the navy, 
would make the English fleet a terror to all Europe. 

It is computed by geographers that there are 
2,000,000 in this kingdom (of Ireland), of which number 
there may be said to be 1,000,000 of swearing souls, 

It is thought there may be 5000 gentlemen; every 
gentleman, taking one with another, may afford to 
swear an oath every day, which will yearly produce 
1,825,000 oaths; which number of shillings makes 
the yearly sum of 91,2502. 

The farmers of this kingdom, who are computed to 
be 10,000, are able to speud yearly 500,000 oaths, 
which gives 25,000/.; and it is conjectured that, 
from the bulk of the people, 20,0002. or 25,0002. may 
be yearly collected. 

These computations ace very modest, since it is evi- 
dent that there is a much greater consumption of oaths 
in this kingdom, and consequently a much greater sum 
might be yearly raised. 

That it may be collected with ease and regularity, it 
is proposed to settle informers in great towns in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants, and to have riding- 
officers in the country; and since nothing brings a 
greater contempt on any profession than poverty, it is 
determined to settle very haridsome salaries on the 
gentlemen that are employed by the bank, that they 
may, by a generosity of living, reconcile men to an 
office that has lain under so much scanda! of late as to 
be undertaken by none but curates, clerks of meeting- 
houses, and broken tradesmen. 

It is resolved that uoue shall be preferre | to those 
employments but persons tnat are notorious for being 
constant churchmen, and frequent communicants ; 
whose piety will be a sufficient security for their honest 
and industrious 2xecution of their office. 

It is very probable that 20,0002. will be necessary 
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to defray all expenses of servants, salaries, &c. 
However, there will be the clear yearly sum of 
100,000/., which may very justly claim a million sub- 
scription. 

It is determined to lay out the remaining unapplied 
profits, which will be very considerable, toward the 
erecting and maintaining of charity schouls. A design 
so beneficial to the public, and especially to the pro- 
testant interest of this kingdom, has met with so much 
encouragement from several great patriots in England, 
that they have engaged to procure an act to secure the 
sule benefit of informing on this swearing act to the 
agents and servants of this new bank. Several of my 
friends pretend to demonstrate, that this bank will in 
time vie with the South Sea Company: they insist, 
that the army dispend as many oaths yearly as will 
produce 100,000/. nett. 

There are computed to be 100 pretty fellows in 
this town that swear 50 oaths a-head daily ; some of 
them would think it hard to be stinted to a hundred : 
this very branch would produce a vast sum yearly. 

The rairs of this kingdom will bring in a vast reve- 
nue; the oaths of a little Connaught one, as well as 
they could be numbered by two persons, amounted to 
three thousand. It is true that it would be impossible 
to turn all of them into ready money, for a shilling is 
so great a duty on swearing, that if it was carefully 
exacted, the common people might as well pretend to 
drink wine as to swear; and an oath would be as rare 
among them as a cleawshirt. 

A servant that I employed to accompany the militia 
their lust muster day had scored down, in the compass 
of eight hours, three hundred oaths; but, as the putting 
of the act in execution on those days would only fill the 
stocks with porters, and pawn-shops with muskets and 
swords; and as it would be matter of great joy to 
papists and disaffected persons to see our militia swear 
themselves out of their guns and swords; it is resolved 
that no advantage shall be taken of any militiaman’s 
swearing while he is under arms; nor shall any advan- 
tage be taken of any man’s swearing in the four courts, 
provided he is at hearing in the exchequer, or has just 
paid off an attorney's bill. 

The medicinal use of oaths is what the undertaker 
would lvy no means discourage, especially where it is 
necessary to help the lungs to throw off any distilling 
humour. On certificate of a course of swearing pre- 
scribed by any physician, a permit will be given to the 
patient by the proper officer of the bank, paying no 
more than sixpence. It 1s expected that a scheme of 
so much advantage to the public will meet with more 
encouragement than their chimerical banks; and the 
undertaker hopes, that as he has spent a considerable 
fortune in bringing this scheme to bear, he may have 
the satisfaction to see it take place for the public good, 
though he should have the fate of most projectors, tu 
be undone. 

It is resolved, that no compositions shall be made, 
nor licences granted, for swearing, under a notion of 
applying the money tv pious uses; a practice so scan- 
dalous, as is fit only for the see of Rome, where the 
money arising from whoring licenses is applied ad pro- 
pagandam fidem: and to the shame of Smock-alley 
and of all protestant whores (especially those who live 
under the light of the gospel-ministry), be it spoken, a 
whore in Rome never lies aewn but she hopes it will 
e the means of converting some poor heathen or 
heretic. 

The swearing revenues of the town of Cork will be 
given for ever by the bank to the support of poor cler- 
gymen’s widows: and those of Ringsend will be allowed 
to the maintenance of sailors’ bastards. 

The undertaker designs in a few days to appoint 
time and place for taking subscriptions; the sub- 
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scribers must come prepared to pay down one-fourth on 
subscribing. 

P.S.—The Jews of Rotterdam have offered to farm 
the revenues of Dublin at 20,000/. perannum. Seve- 
ral eminent quakers are also willing to take them at 
that rent; but the undertaker has rejected their pro- 
posals, being resolved to deal with none but christians. 

Application may be made to him about them, any day, 
at Pat's coffee-house, where attendance will be given. 








A LETTER TO THE KING AT ARMS, 


FROM A REPUTED ESQUIRE, ONE OF THE SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE BANK. 





ye title uire was anciently only appice to the younger 
sons of nobility, baronets, and the eldest sons of judges, 
sheriffs, justices of the peace, of knights, and to snch as had 
employment in the service of the crown. 


Sir, November 18, 1721. 


In a late printed paper, containing some notes and 
queries upon that list of the subscribers’ names which 
was published by order of the commissioners for receiv- 
ing subscriptions, I find some hints and innuendoes that 
would seem to insinuate as if I and some others were 
only reputed esquires; and our case is referred to you, 
in your kingly capacity. I desire you will please to 
Jet me know the lowest price of a real esquires coat of 
arms, and if we cau agree, I will give my bond to pay 
you out of the first interest I receive for my subscrip- 
tion; because things are a little low with me at present, 
by throwing my whole fortune into the bank, having 
subscribed for 5002. sterling. 

T hope you will uot question my pretensions to this 
title when I Jet you know that my godfather was a 
justice of peace, and I myself bave been often a keeper 
of it. My father was a leader and commander of 
horse, in which post he rode before the greatest lords of 
the land [a postilion] ; and, in long marches, he alone 

resided over the baggage, advancing directly before 
it. My mother kept open house in Dublin, where 
several hundreds were supported with meat and drink 
bought at her own charge, or with her personal credit, 
until some envious brewers and butchers forced her to 
retire,® 

As to myself, I have been for several years a foot- 
officer; and it was my charge to guard the carriages, 
behind which I was commanded to stick close, that 
they might not be attacked in the rear. I have had 
the bonour to be a favourite of several fine ladies; who 
each of them, at different times, gave me such coloured 
knots and public marks of distinction, that every one 
knew wliieh of them it was to whom I paid my address. 
They would not go into their coach without me, nor 
willingly drink unless I gave them the glass with my 
own hand. They allowed me to call them my mis- 
tresses, aud owned that title publicly. I have been 
told, that the true ancient employment of a squire was 
to carry a knight's shield, painted with his colours and 
coat of arms. This is what I have witnesses to produce 
that I have often done ; not indeed in a shield, Vike my 
predecessors, but that which is full as good, I have 
carried the colours of a kuight upon my coat [as a 
Nidal I have likewise borne the king’s arms in 
my hand, as a mark of authority [asa constable] ; and 
hung them painted before my dwelling-house, as a 
mark of my calling [as an innkeeper]; so that 1 may 
truly say, his majesty s arms have bon my supporters. 
Ihave been a strict and constant follower of men of 
quality. I have diligently pursued the steps of several 
ae and am able to behave myself as well as the 

t of them whenever there shall be occasion. 

I desire it may be no disadvantage to me that, by 
the new act of parliament going to pass for preserving 

* His mother kept an cating-house. 
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the game, I am not yet qualified to keep a greyhound 
If this should be the test of squirehood, it will go barc 
with a great number of my fraternity, as well as my- 
self, who must all be unsquired, because a greyhound 
will not be allowed to keep us company; and it is 
well known I have been a companion to his betters. 
What has a greyhound to do with a squireship? might 
I not be a real squire, although there was no buch 
thing as a greyhound in the world? Pray tell me, sir, 
are Peyhouttls to be from henceforth the supporters of 
every squire’s coat of arms? Although I cannot keep 
agreyhound, may not a greyhound help to keep me? 
May not I have an order from the governors of the 
bank to keep a greyhound, with a non obstante to the 
act of parliament, as well as they have created a bank 
against the votes of the two houses? But however this 
difficulty will soon be overcome. I am promised 125¢. 
a-year for subscribing 500/. ; and of this 500/. I am to 
pay in only 25/. ready money : the governors will trust 
me for the rest, and pay themselves out of the interest 
by 252. per cent. So that I intend to receive only 404. 
a-year to qualify me fur keeping my family and a 
greyliound, and let the remaining 85/. go on till it 
makes 5002, then 10002, then 10,0002, then 100,0002., 
then a million, and so forwards. This, I think, is much 
better (betwixt you and me) than keeping fairs, and 
buying and selling bullocks; by which 1 find, from 
experience, that little is to be gotten in these hard 
times. 
I an, sir, your friend and servant to command, 
A. B., Esquire. 


P.S.—I hope you will favourably represent my case 
to the publisher of the paper above-mentioned. 

Direct your letter for A. B., esq., at ***, in ***; 
and pray get some parliamenut-man to frank it, for it 
will cost a groat postage to this place. 

THE LAST SPEECH AND DYING 
WORDS OF EBENEZER ELLISTON. 
EXECUTED THE SECOND OF MAY, 1722, 
Published at his desire for the common good. 
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I am now going to suffer the just punishment for my 
crimes prescribed by the law of God and my country. 
I] know it is the constant custom that those who come to 
this place should have speeches made for them, and 
cried about in their own hanne as they are carried to 
execution; and truly they are such speeches that, 
although our fraternity be an ignorant, illiterate peo- 
ple, they would make a man ashamed to have such 
nonsense and false English charged upon him even 
when he is going to the gallows. They contain a pre- 
tended account of our birth and family, of the fact for 
which we are to die, of our sincere repentance, and a 
declaration of our religion. I cannot expect to avoid 
the same treatment with my predecessors. 

However, having had an education one or two de 
grees better than those of my rank and profession, I 
have been considering ever since my commitment what 
it might be proper for me to deliver upon this occasion. 

And First—I cannot say from the bottom of my 
heart that I am truly sorry for the offence I have given 
to God and the world ; but I am very much so for the 
bad success of my villainies in bringing me to this 
untimely end; for it is plainly evident that after 
having some time ago obtained a pardon from the 
crown, I again took up my old trade; my evil habits 
were so rooted in me, and I was grown so unfit fur any 
other kind of employment And therefore although in 

* A malefactor executed for street robbery. His parents 
according to Faulkner, were rigid dissenters, had given him a 
good education, put him apprentice to a silk-weaver, and 


ttled him in that profession, which he gradually exchanged 
those of a fine gentleman, a ganester, and a housebreuke. 
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eompliance with my friends, I resolved to go to the gal- 
~ows after the usual manner, kneeling, with a book in 
my hand and my eyes lifted up; yet I shall feel no 
more devotion in my heart than I bave observed in my 
comrades, who have beer. drunk among common whores 
the very night before their execution. I can say 
further, from my own knowledge, that two of my 
fraternity, after they had been hanged and wonder- 
fully came to life and made their escapes, as it some- 
times happened, proved afterwards the wickedest rogues 
I ever knew, and so continued until they were hanged 
again for good and all; and yet they had the im- 
pudence at both times they went to the gallows to smite 
their breasts and lift up their eyes to heaven all the way. 

Secondly.-——From the knowledge I have of my own 
wicked dispositions, and that of my comrades, I give 
it as my opinion that nothing can be more unfortunate 
to the public than the mercy of the government in 
ever pardoning or transporting us, unless when we 
betray one another, as we never fail to do if we are 
sure to be well paid, and then a pardon may do good: 
by the same rule, That it is better to have one fox in 
a farm than three or four. But we geuerally make a 
shift to return after being transported, and are ten 
times greater rogues than before and much more cun- 
ning. Besides, I know it by experience, that some 
hope we have of finding mercy ben we are tried, or 
after we are condemned, is alWays a great encourage- 
ment to us. 

Thirdly.—Nothing is more dangerous to idle young 
fellows than the company of those odious common 
whores we frequent, and of which this town is full. 
These wretches put us upon all mischief to feed their 
lusts and extravagancies: they are ten times more 
bloody and cruel than men; their advice is always 
not to spare if we are pursued: they get drunk with 
us, and are common to us, and yet if they can get 
anything by it are sure to be our betrayers. 

Now as I ama dying man I have done something 
which may be of good use to the public. I have left 
with an honest man (and, indeed, the only honest man 
1 was ever acquainted with) the uames of all my 
wicked brethren, the present places of their abode, with 
a short account of the chief crimes they have com- 
mitted, in many of which I have been their accom- 
plice, and heard the rest from their own mouths: I 
rave likewise set down the names of those we call our 
setters, of the wicked houses we frequent, and of those 
who receive and buy our stolen goods. I have so- 
lemuly charged this honest man and have received 
his promise upon oath, that whenever he hears of any 
rogue to be tried for robbing or housebreaking, he will 
look into his list, and if he finds the name there of 
the thief concerned, to send the whole paper to the 
government. Of this I here give my companions fair 
and public warning, and hope they will take it. 

In the paper above mentioned, which I left with my 
friend, I have also set down the names of several gen- 
tlemen who have been robbed in Dublin streets for 
three years past; I have tuld the circumstances of those 
robberies, and shown plainly that nothing but the want 
of common courage was the cause of their misfortune. 
I have therefore desired my friend that whenever any 
gentleman happens to be robbed in the streets, he will 
get that relation priuted and published, with the first 
letters of those gentlemen's names, who by their own 
want of bravery are like to be the cause of all the 
niischief of that kind which may happen for the future. 

I cammot leave the world without a short description 
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thing heavy always hangs about us, I know not what 
it is, that we are never easy till we are half-drunk 
among our whores and companions, ror sleep sound 
unless we drink longer than we can stand. If we yu 
abroad in the day, a wise man would easily find us to 
be rogues by our faces, we have such a suspicious, 
fearful, and constrained countenance, often turning 
back and slinking through narrow lanes and alleys. 
I have never failed of knowing a brother thief by his 
looks, though I never saw him before. Every man 
among us keeps his particular whore, who is, however, 
common to us all when we have a mind to change. 
When we have got a booty, if it be in money, we divide 
it equally among our companions, and soon squander 
it away on our vices in those houses that receive us, 
for the master and the mistress, and the very tapster, go 
snacks, and besides make us pay triple reckonings. If 
our plunder be plate, watches, rings, snuff: boxes, and 
the tke, we have customers in all quarters of the town 
to take them off. I have seen a tankard worth 152, 
sold to a fellow in atreet for 20s., and a gold 
watch for 30s. I have set down hig name and that of 
several others in the paper already mentioned. We 
have setters watching in corners and by dead walls to 
give us notice when a gentleman ges by, especially 
if he be anything in drink. 1 believe in my conscience 
that if an account were made of 10004 in. stolen 
goods, considering the low rates we sell them at, 
the bribes we must give for concealment, the extor- 
tions of ale-house reckonings, and other necessary 
charges, there would not remain 50/. clear to be 
divided among the robbers. And out of this we 
must find clothes for our whores, besides treating them 
from morning to night, who in requital reward us with 
nothing but treachery and the pox. For when our 
money is gone, they are every moment threatening 
to oe against us, if we will not go out and look for 
mo If atiything in this world be like hell, as 1 
have heard it described by our clergy, the truest picture 
of it must be in the back room of one of our alehouses 
at midnight, where a crew of robbers and their whores 
are met together after a booty and are beginning to 
grow drunk; from which time uutil they are past 
their senses, is such a continued horrible noise of cursing 
and blasphemy, Jewduess, acurrility, and brutish be- 
haviour, such roaring and confusion, such a clatter of 
mugs and pots at each other's heads, that bedlam in 
comparison is a sober and orderly place. At last they 
all tumble from their stools and benches, and sleep 
away the rest of the night, and generally the landlord 
or his wife, or some other whore who has a stronger 
head than the rest, picks their pockets before they wake. 
The misfortune is that we can never be easy till we are 
drunk, and our drunkenness constantly exposes us to be 
more easily betrayed and taken. 

This is a short picture of the life I have led, which 
is more miserable than that of the poorest labourer who 
works for 4d. a day; and yet custom is so strong, that 
I am confident if 1 could make my escape at the foot 
of the gallows, 1 should be fullowing the same course 
this very evening. Sothat upon the whole we ought 
to be looked upon as the common enemies of mankind, 
whose interest it is to root us out like wolves and other 
mischievous vermin, against which no fair play is ree 
quired. 

If I have done service to men in what I bave said, I 
shall hope I have done service to God, and that will be 
better than a silly speech made for ine full of whining 
and canting, which I utterly despise and have never 





of that kind of life which I have led for some years | been used to; yet such a one I expect to have my ears 
past; and it is exactly the same with the rest of our ' tormented with as I am passing along the streets. 


wicked brethren. 
Although we are generally so corrupted from our 
childhood has tu have no sense of goodness, yet some 
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Good people fare ye well; bad as I am, I leave 
many worse behind me. I hope you sha see me die 
like a man the death of a dog. E. E 
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BETWEEN PHYSICIANS AND CIVILIANS INQUIRED 
INTO. 


“Tu major, tibl me cst squam parare. Menalca."”—Vix0. 
** Fidis offendar medicis? irascar amicis ?’’"—Hor. 








Tre cause of this humorous dispute is now forgotten, but the 
general title is sufficient to render it intelligible. Some per- 
eonal satire is wholly lost. 





I HAVE waited hitherto with uo little impatience to 
see some good effect of that debate, which I thought 
was happily started aot a late meeting of our university 
(Trinity College, Dublin] upon the subject of pre- 
cedence between professors of law and physic. And 
though J canuot join in opinion with the worthy gentle- 
man who first moved in it, I must needs say the 
motion was seasonable and well became him; for 
beside that he intended an honour to a faculty he was 
promoted above, and was su self-denying as to waive 
all debates of that nature as Jong as he was a party 
concerned in the motion, he did what in him lay to 
put an end, by authority, to a point in controversy 
which had long divided the gentlemen of those two 
faculties; and Iam very much mistaken if the same 
person does not hereafter prove as much a friend to 
piety and learning in his other designs as he bas been 
already in this, to the peice and agreement of learned 
men. 

But to my great disappointment little more has been 
said upon the subject since the first debate than what 
has been argued in private, more for the entertainment 
of single gentlemen than the use and information of 
mankind. J have heard that the matter is brought to 
& compromise, and professors in both faculties have 
agreed to yield precedence to one another, according to 
their standing aud the date of their commencement. 

But this to me appears no satisfactory way of deding 
a point of such importance. And to speak freely, it is 
but drawing a skin over a wound, and giving it a face 
of soundness, when there lies filth and purulence within, 
which will another time break out with more pain and 
greater danger. 

The time is approaching when it will be proper 
once more to bring this affair upon the carpet ; and I 
am humbly of opinion that) the point is of such conse- 
quence, that it onght not to subside as it has done of 
Jate. It should neither rest upon that slight bafle it 
received at its first appearance in public, nor be hushed 
up in silence, under the pretence of any private ac- 
commodation, which the parties concerned have since 
“ome to, for the sake of civility and good maimers in 
company. 

Jam one of those who love peace upon a good foun- 
dation, and do for that reason no less admire truth, 
upon which alone a lasting peace can be founded, 
And as I am qualified to introduce this matter at the 
next meeting of our university, and fully determined 
to do so, 1 thought it reasonable to give this friendly 
notice to all parties, that they study the point and 
make themselves masters of it, and give it so thorough 
a canvaasing in what manner they think fit, as to leave 
no room for exception and wrangling when the ques- 
tion comes to be solemnly debated in that assembly. 

But before I come to the merits of the cause itself 
you must give me leave to make one observation in the 
way concerning the importance of precedence in ge- 
neral, which may prove of singular use to mankind, 
who are for the most part unapprized of it. 

As I remember, there fell a very harsh expression 
from a certain gentleman (with whom it is not usual 
to be unguarded) who appeared an advocate for phy- 
sicians, when the motion was first made to thrust them 
from their place He was pleased to call it a wotnan- 
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ish debate if 1 took him right; but as much a friewl 
as I am to his person and cause I will not follow bim 
in that opinion. and will further say, the exrression was 
mean and beneath thedignity of his character. There is 
an unkind reflection couched in it upon asex by which 
much of the decencies of life and little murals are 
supported ; and it does not agree with that taste of gal- 
lantry which he is thought to have, and 1s very con- 
sistent with his profession, and is even ungrateful in a 
man of that faculty which is more in favour with the 
ladies than any other except divinity. 

But not to insist upon this I camot think, as that 
expression implies, that the matter is at all beneath the 
consideration of the greatest and most learned of men. 
On the contrary, I think the question was well moved, 
aud since it has been moved every one should endea- 
vour to find on which side of the argument the ad- 
vantage lies: and Y wonder that in this interval of 
varliament and business (the usual vacation of this 
cin something has not been offered before this 
time for the quieting men’s minds. It is a difference 
amoug his majesty’s subjects, which it becomes every 
healing spirit tocompose, and is a duty both of religion 
and loyalty. 

1 would ask is precedence or distinction of place of 
no moment among men? Are women only concerned 
in if? Does society owe nothing of conveniency to it? 
Is it indifferent whether a man sits at a lady's elbow or 
her pert chaplain’s? near a soup at the head of the 
table, or beef at the bottom? Is there no advantage in 
the first. plate, or the earliest compliment of the glass, 
or the respect of waiters, or in ruling the books ata 
quarter sessions, and being honoured with the cushion 
in the face of one’s country? Is it of uo consequence 
to he in the eye of the government? and does uot pre- 
cedence contribute to that at a Tholsel [Guildhall | 
entertainment? What are academical degrees 80 dearly 
purchased for but place, aud can a professor auswer it 
to his trust or interest to disparage precedence? — For 
what other reason in nature but precedence did a great 
man of my acquaintance lately become a double grand 
compounder for his degree? and another undeceive 
ued or rather deceive women, and suffer himself 
to be pronounced a venerable man in spite of his youth- 
ful looks? Shall not the solemn doctor —— in his 
chariot take place of plain Mr. in his? and have 
the heels of him in preferment according to the start 
he has in precedence ? 

Give me leave to say, that the notion of the insigni- 
ficancy of place has been ofinfinite prejudice to many 
worthy men, and of as great advantage to others, who 
have juster thoughts of it. While dignity smks with 
its own weight, the scum of mankiud will naturally 
rise above it. 

I have a pious concern upon me for all the important 
inistakes of mankind, and this among the rest; as to 
which, I have observed strong prejudice ruus counter to 
the nature of things and the principles of truth and 
reason, Sure I am, nature directs every person and 
thing to maintain its situation, or rather not so much 
to keep its own place as to aspire and displace others. 
Aud the reason is plain, because that is a tendency to 
the uppermost point and an approach to perfection; 
and therefore contrary to common opinions, I have ever 
thought there is piety in pride and ambition, and that 
it is virtue to be emulous and aspirmg. And when | 
hear, as in my time Ihave many, conceited deelama- 
tions against pride, I suspect it is with the design of a 
monopoly, and to engross it; as ] have known an inge- 
nious schoolboy spit iu his mess of porridge, not to abuse 
thy good creature, but to secure it all to himself. What 
is that dominion so early given to mankind, but supe- 
riority of power and place? and then to act upto it is 
not womanish but manly. And if that was a preceyt 
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I will take upon me to say there is not one point of 
duty so universally and exactly observed. 

And society has so great a consideration of place, that 
we find wise provisions made for the regulating of it 
and for settling the due pre-eminence of all degrees of 
men, and an office of heraldry for that purpose, which 
may be found in almost every house of quality. | 
coul@ go further than this, but for this reason, that it is 
out of my way, and none of my business, to deter’nine 
the force of great examples, and make conclusions upon 
Scripture ; and perhaps my friend's best apology is, that 
the Bible is out of the road of his profession and study ; 
but I will say thus much, that as I have observed di- 
vines to be so far scriptural in their carriage, as to take 
“the right hand of fellowship ~ on all occasions, and 
carry their disputes about place as high as any other 
sort of men; so their practice (such is my deference) 
is ty me the best gloss upon duty, and my conviction, 
pnd should be his. And this plainly determines the 
moint against him, and shows the importance of pre- 
cedence ; and then it will follow in logic that, if taking 
place be matter of moment, to dispute about place is 
not womanish nor trivial, 

And this allowed I am inclined to believe, that 

upon this religious principle all our late promotions of 
nobility have proceeded, and that so many gentlemen 
have procured themselves titles, not, as some have in- 
juriously thought, that they might take place of their 
etters, but out of a sense of duty: and while some 
(alas! too many) ignorantly despise them for their 
worthless ambition, I regard them with another eye, 
and honour them for their piety, and courage, and 
conscience, and even condescension in being made 
great, and do from my heart pity such as cannot 
be greater, without bemg less. Indeed the roll of 
mur nobility is at present very voluminous, but no 
matter for that. If there were more of them, such 
is the ductility of my respect, J could, with a smaller 
slo of esteem, do honour to them all. I make 
the same account of nobility of all dates as I do of 
books; I value the old as usually more exact, and 
genuine, and useful, though commonly unlettered, and 
often loose in the bindings; and I value the new, be- 
cause but the notion is obvious, and I leave my 
reader to pursue it. Iwas led into this comparison 
from the curtosa fehcitas of those whose way it is to 
paste their arms and titles of honour on the reverse of 
the title: pages, which shows the affinity of the two. 
My love to the nobility has made me sometimes se- 
nously lament the great damp which must have fallen 
on honour and laudable ambition had the peerage bill 
succeeded in England; but I had this cousolation 
that, had the sluice been shut there, the flood of honour 
had risen the higher here, and overflowed this my 
native kingdom. 

1 could here according to custom produce, in favour 
of this uncommon position, many bright authorities ; 
aud have now before me above a score of quotations, 
gathered with intinite labour from St. Chrysostom, by 
his index ; but to the discouragement of my learning 
the Greek types are not ready, and will not be set till 
the 20th of next month, when the following editions of 
this work shall be enriched with learned languages in 
great variety. The author of a late state sermon should 
have waited as J do, rather than suffer his learning to 
look asquint as it does, and make so frightful a figure 
from the press. 1 am master of the stochastic art; and 
by virtue of that I divine that those Greek words in 
that discourse have crept from the margin into the text 
otherwise than the author intended ; and indeed some 
of those Greek maggots are 80 uneasy in, and ashamed 


pf their place, that they seem to be upou the crawl 
Sev auid ore 





4 bope what has been offered will clear this case of | (which 
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conscience, and is sufficient to show ang man of can- 
dour, and who loves and searches after truth as I do, 
the importance of aah and precedency among men; 
that the peace and order and honour of society is 
owing to it, and as women have been remarkably 
strenuous in asserting these rights, I do hereby take 
upon me to return them the thanks of mankind (asking 
pardon for the professor's misbehaviour), and do wish 
them perseverance and success in all their laudable 
attempts of that nature. Let them enjoy the wall and 
the right hand of us from this day forward, not in con- 
sideration of their weakness, or out of our courtesy, but 
in their own right as patriots, and stout defenders of 
the privileges of their own and our sex. 

But to proceed. It were perhaps a proper method 
in this, as in other debates concerning precedeucy, to 
appeal to the herald’s office, and be determined by 
usual and stated rules there, how place in this case is 
to be given or taken; but a certain Jord has assured 
me upon his honour that nothing concerning the pre- 
sent question is there taken notice of; and whatever 
orders may be delivered in heraldry about personal 
precedence, there is nothing said as to facultics, except 
only this, that doctors in divinity, and those not spe- 
cialists, as we used to call them, ¢. ¢., such as have 
received that degree by the special indulgence and 
undeserved favour and grace of the university, shall 
have a place immediately above esquires that are not 
of noble families. 

Upou which observation, if it be true, as 1 fear it is, 
T have reason to apprehend some disturbance in the 
country, among the ladies there, therefore I do present 
my most humble service to madam ——, wife to a 
very reverend divine, D.D., special gratid, who has 
for many years past to my knowledge, in mistake of 
her husband's right, taken place at table of a certain 
justice of the peace’s lady, aud do advise her, that, in 
order to maintain her precedency, she would once 
more send her spouse up fo a commencement, and 
engage him to perform his acts, and be re-admitted, and 
take up his large cautionary bonds for her own aud 
her itive advantage. 

And I would further observe, for the use of men who 
love place without a title to it, either by law or he- 
raldry, as some have a strange oiliness of spirits, which 
carries them upward, and mounts them to the top of 
all company (company being offen like bottled l- 
quors, where the light and windy parts hurry to the 
head, and fix in froth), I would observe, 1 say, that 
there is a secret way of taking place without sensible 
wecedence, and consequeutly without offence. This 
1s a useful secret, aud I will publish it here, from my 
own practice, for the benefit of my countrymen, and 
the universal improvement of mankind, 

It is this. 1 generally fix a sort of first meridian 
in my thoughts before I sit down, and instead of 
observing privately, as the way 1s, whom In company 
Imay sit above, in point of birth, age, fortune, or 
station, 1 consider only the situation of the table by 
the points in the compass, and the nearer] can get to 
the east (which is a point of honour for many reasons, 
for ‘ porrecta majestas ad ortum solis,”) 1 am so much 
the higher, and iy good fortune is to sit some- 
times, or for the most part, due east, sometimes N. by 
E., seldom with greater variation; and then I dy 
myself honour, and am blessed with invisible pre- 
cedence, mystical to others, and the joke is, that by 
this means I take place (for place is but fancy) of 
many that sit above me; aud whilst most poe i 
company look upon me asa modest man, I know 
myself to be a very assuming fellow, and do often look 
down with contempt on some at the upper end of the 
table. By this craft I at once gratify my bumour 
is pride) and preserve my character; and this 
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1 take to be the art of life. And sticking to this rule 
I generally possess a middle place in company, even 
in the vulgar account, and am at meat as wise men 
would be in the world, 

FKatrem{ primorum, extremis usque noe 9 Ep. if. 204. 
And to this purpose my way is to carry a little pocket 
compass in my left fub, and from that I take my 
measures imperceptibly, as from a watch, in the usual 
way of comparing time befure dinner, or if I chance 
to furget that, I cousider the situation of the parish 
church, and this is my wever-failing regulator. — 

I know some people take another way for this, and 
place themselves nearest the dish they like best, and 
their ambition is gratified where their appetite 18 so. 
Eating well is commonly and with justice called good 
living, and their rule is that of Horace, 


Ut, quocunque loco fueris, vixisse libenter 
Te dicas> 1 Ep. xf. 24. 


And it must be allowed as a standard their honour lies 
in their stomach, as indeed I have always thought 
that, contrary to vulgar notions, the seat, not of honour 
ouly, but of most great qualities of the mind, as well 
as of the disorders of the body. 

Give me leave to explain myself. think T can 
reduce to this one principle all the properties of the 
mind, and by the way, as I take our grand devourer 
of fire to have the best stomach of any man living. I 
conclude him the greatest. person our age or any other 
has produced, not excepting Cato’s daughter,’ nor 
shall Time, although edaz rerum, ever digest the me- 
mory of one who has a better appetite than even Time 
itself, But to go on: does not the stomacn make men 
ambitious, covetous, amorous, obsequious, and time- 
serving? What made acertain judge keep his place 
on the bench when his brethren left it, but his sense of 
honour, t.¢., his keen appetite? Does not the stomach 
alone carry all debates in both houses, and support 
parties, and make court-parasites lose their dinners 
sometimes, that they and theirs may dine the better 
all their lives after? Do not we use to say a man of 
honour stomachs an indignity? Is not English feeding 
the foundation of English bravery ? and good claret, of 
fierté aud French sprightliness ? 

In short, courage, honour, wit, and sense, and all 
arts and sciences, take their rise here; and this an 
ancient has observed, “ magister artis ingenugque lar- 
gifor verter,” which, if it be true, I will take upon me 
to declare our vulgar saying, “that men have guts in 
their brains,” is a vulgar error, and should be rectified, 
and that rather their brains are in their guts; and 
when we see some men less courageous, witty, or 
learned than others, we should pity their bad stomachs 
or indigestion, rather than their incapacity or indis- 
position of brain. I am so sensible of this, that I have 
of many years disused, as an absurdity, that saying to 
a simple fellow, “God help your head ;* but I wish 
him with more propriety a good stomach or a better 
dinner. 

I could here chemico-mechanically resolve men’s 
parts into their feeding, and show what sort of humours 
aud genius must necessarily proceed from particular 
sorts of meats, and explain a great deal of the heathen 
mythology by it; but this I reserve for a treatise by 
itself. Yet this I will say, that a writer's stomach, 
appetite, and victuals may be judged from his method, 
style, and subject, as certainly as if you were his mess- 
fellow, and sat at table with him. Hence we call a 


« “ Behind the tirst, yet still before the last.’’—DuncomBE. 
b Seize on the preseat joy, and thus possess, 
Where’er you live, an inward happiness.” —FRaNc1s. 


e A man ecuiled the fire-eater, who exhibited himself as a 
show about this period. 
Who is said to have killed herse.f by ss allowing live coals, 
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subject dry, a writer insipid, notions crude and indi- 

ed, a pamphlet empty or hungry, a style jeune, 
and many sucb-like expressions, plainly alluding to 
the diet of an author; and I make no manner of doubt 
but Tully grounded that saying of “helluo lbrorum,” 
upon the same observation. 

Now I say it is evident if this be true that every 
man at meat is most honoured when he ise most 
humoured, or when he sits nearest to that which pleases 
his palate best; and consequently that is the first place 
to him upon that principle, and such men must be 
allowed to have the truest taste of honour of all others. 
I have observed these sort of people have generally a 
great propensity to roast beef; and it will be granted 
that to sit even at the foot of the table next a sirloin, 
which is a dish of dignity, and of old hereditary 
knighthood, is in strictness of heraldry more honourable 
than a place next the biggest plain country squire at 
the upper end,—and I have often chosen it. 

But to return from this useful digression. The 
noble personage aforementioned, who honoured me 
with his sentiments upon this abstruse point, must be 
allowed to have as good a local memory as any lord 
in the kingdom; and has never been known once to ‘ 
mistake, or forget, or recede from that place of distinc- 
tion which is due to him. He could settle the forms 
ofa royal interment, and adjust the ceremonies of acoro- 
nation if occasion were; and I must add, but that ne 
has more honour than to be officious, he could have 
determiyed that late controverted point of an English 
bishop's place among ours, and had saved the house, 
had he been called upon, the trouble and delays of 
referring to the English precedents, 

I say his lordship, who is expert in heraldry, and 
as communicative of that useful knowledge as becomes 
noble spirits, has assured me there is no notice taken 
in that science of any distinction of place for learned 
faculties; and for mechanical ones, such as appear on 
collar days, or riding the franchises, they are ilo the 
thoughts of a man of quality. He pretends not to 
know what by-laws, or private compacts of precedency 
there may be between goldsmiths and grocers, vintners 
and shoemakers. 

I have now before me a table of precedence, given 
me by the same noble hand, reaching down from a 
prince of the blood to a country squire, and regarding 
every branch of their families in the minutest manner, 
—which I reserve for my own use, and am envious 
enough to deny it to the world; and the rather, that it 
is to be found in Mackenzie and Gwillim, and may be 
had for 2s. Gd. in the office. 

‘The case being so, there can be no other way, as I 
conceive, of deciding a question of precedency between 
the two faculties of law and physic, but by inquiring 
into their antiquity and dignity: and whichsoever of 
them shall appear to be most ancient, and most useful 
to the world, I presume the world will, in justice, 
think fit to have the greatest honour for, and give the 
precedence to. 

I take it for granted that priority of time, ceteris 
paribus, gives a preference of place, and this naturally, 
or by common consent—for that I take to be the mean- 
ing of nature in most cases, viz., what is found reason- 
able in itself, and has been always agreed to by man- 
kind, and is confirmed by constant and uninterrupted 
practice ; and this I desire some young preachers to 
take good notice of, and get by rote. I likewise by 
the way take upon me, now J think of it, to advise a 
certain deacon of my acquaintance to read Doctor 
Cur.berland all through, and twice before he presumes 
to plead “the law of nature” in the pulpit; to learn 


“mathematics before he pretends to demonstrate there ; 


to peruse Aristotle, Tacitus, and the State Tracts, 
before he meddles with politics; and be able to act 
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Rteucles, before he attempts Greek quotations ia his 
What if Jovasta or Antigone should hear a 
ulpit; or any other of 
tely did an henour to 


sermons. 
mispronunciation from the 
those young Greeks who so 
Euripices, transported their audience into Thebes, and 
inspired! the old bachelors on the foremost bench with 
that gadewsiny ddevn, which they so handsomely repre- 
sented ! j 

I say time gives a natural right of precedence by 
common consent; and hence age is honoured above 
youth, and by it. The very heathens thought it in- 
decency, and a trespass in point of manners, “si 
juvenis seni non assurrexerit,” if a young man did not 
rise up, and give way to an older; and the canonists, 
I hope, will be ingenious enough to own, though in 
this argument against their brethren the civilians, that 
it was a rule of the primitive church, that a deacon 
should not sit in the presence of a presbyter. In a 
word, wisdom and experience, which are divine quali- 
ties, are the properties of age, and make it honour- 
able; and youth, in the want of them, contemptible. 

But I do not say this to mortify or discourage young 
men. I would not, by any means, have them despise 
themselves, for that is the ready way to be despised by 
others; and the consequences of contempt are fatal. 
For my part, I take eeilconceit and opinionativeness 
to be of all others the most useful and profitable 
quality of the mind; it has to my knowledge made 
bishops, and judges, and smart writers, and retty 
fellows, and pleasant companions, and good seen ice 

It is a sure way of being agreeable to the ladies, who 
ever judge of men as they observe men do of them- 
selves, If all men were to have the same opinion of 
themselves that others have of them, there would not 
he, out of mere shame, above two sermons next Sunday 
in this large city, nor five lawyers to go through with 
the business of next term. Self-conceit supports the 
dignity of church and state; und I pronounce him an 
enemy to the public who is so to that. 

Much leas do I intend any tronble to young clergy- 
men of the court or city by the foregoing remark ; as 
if, because deacons of old used to stand before presby- 
ters, that now it were fit to rise when they come in, or 
give the civility of the hat or wall to any rusty rum in 
the street. I know the inconvenience of that mistaken 
piece of old breeding to both parties, aud think it 
prudently laid aside. It is respect to an old parson 
not to oblige him uncover in the cold, and unsocket 
his head with both hands, and so daggle his gown out 
of cereniony ; it is the same respect to a spruce boh, to 
let it lie quiet and undisturbed in its hat-case. I 
know no reason why powder and oil should submit to 
grease and greyness; that a white wig should lower fo 
hoary hair; or a brushed beaver strike to a Carolina 
hat with stays. 

. I cannot forbear here to applaud the present refine- 
ment of ecclesiastics in their habits, and say they are 
more primitive aud regular in their dreas than those of 
any age before them. A clergyman ought to be 
mogusos, t. €., not, as we read, of good behaviour, but 
well dressed: as indeed uothing contributes more to 
polite behaviour than good clothes. This is a various 
reading. And here I observe for the use of young 
stagers in divinity, that nothing will bring them into 
greater repute for deep learning, than to enterprise in 
criticism, and adventure betimes to change the common 
reading of any text in the Bible. This single word is, 
in my opinion, enough to vindicete their silks and 
velvets against all the fanatics in Christendom, and 
our own canons to back them. 

It is an old observation that piety is mostly sup- 
vorted by the female sex; so that whatever is agree- 
able to them is for the advantage of religion, and 
consequently the clergy should diess in respect to the 
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ladies, t. ¢., for the goud of the church. And indeed 
I have known some of the younger sort, that could not 
preach with a ruffled band or a wig out of cur!; und 
a certain lady of my acquaintance, very religious, and 
who had a good taste of men, always made a judg- 
ment from the air and dress of the preacher, and never 
relished any doctrine that came not recommended with 
a scarf and a diamond ring. I am not one that, 
“ ambitiosa recidet ornamenta,” would strip the young 
clergy, and retrench their decencies of dress; so far 
from it, that I wish them, with all my heart, greater 
elegance, and finer apparel. Well fare the heart of 
that sprightly youth, a deacon of this church, who I 
foresee shall first adventure to hoop his canonical coat, 
and border his band or shirt with mechlin lace, or a 
modest. fringe. 

But to return from this incident to my suvyect again 
(from which a vast impetuous force of wit, and Jearn- 
ing, and love of my country, has led me devious), 
The nicest logicians will allow it a fair way of arguing 
in all cases, to refer to things what is true as to persons ; 
and therefore I conclude, if physic be a faculty more 
ancient than that of civil law, then it literally goes 
before it, ¢. e., takes place of it; and I hope it will hot 
be denied that physic is as old as the occasion of it, ~- 
as old indeed, within a few days as mankind ; which 
can by no means be said of the other (in comparison) 
upstart profession, unless any one will be so dardy 
to aflirm there was a doctors’ commons or bishops 
court in Paradise. And if any man should insist. to 
know the year and day of the rise of physic, I take 
him to be ignorant of religion and history, and will 
disdain an answer; though I could tell) him uot 
only what the first distemper was, and that epidemical, 
viz., a falling sickness, but also who it was that cured 
it; but I do not think fit to satisfy dulness and 
ignorance so far. 

I have ever blamed St. Jerome in my heart for in- 
discretion, that when some pragmatical deacons set up 
for equality with presbyters, he to humble them made 
presbyters equal in effect to bishops. And I could do 
something of the same kind iu the present dispute: 
and show those assuming civilians, that they can with 
sv little reason arrogate a place above eee or an 
equality with them, that in my humble opinion some 
faculties, which they have m contempt, are superior to 
them in point of time, which I have already proved to 
be the natural ground of precedency ; and it is enough 
here but to name the excellent faculties of music and 
poetry, whose antiquity I think uo man of sense or 
modesty will cal] iu question. 

But having mentioned poetry I must go aside a little 
to salute my worthy friend the professor ® of, or to speak 
more properly, the reader in, that faculty in Oxtord, 
who has befriended the world so much by his iucom- 

arable performances of that kind, especially his 
atest. I will own he has taught me, and I believe 
some other gentlemen who had lost their Latin, the 
true grammatical construction of Virgil, and deserves 
not our acknowledgments only, but those of Eton 
and Westminster. I am sensible construction is as 
necessary to the relish and use of an author, as chewing 
is to taste and digestion. However, 1 must take upon 
me toadmonish him of one great mistake; and I know 
that the modesty of the man, and the good nature 
familiar to him, and which shines as much in his con- 
versation as wit and true poetry do in his works, will 
bear it from a friend: he has more than once, as I 
remember, put jasmine for sweet-marjoram, the true 
version; but as this and a few more are his only 
variations from the letter of the original, it may well 
be excused,—-my fear is that echool-boys may come to 


Dr. Joseph Trapp was elected poetry professor in 1708, and 
published his lectures under the title of ‘‘ Prelectiones Poetiow.” 
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suffer by his mistake. I dare venture to afhirin, in 
favour of that guod pot-herb, that sweet-marjoram is 
wot improper either in broth or heroics, 

Though I think what has been urged is sufficient to 
weigh iu favour of the faculty I have here espoused, 
yet, upon occasion, I would allow all this to go for 
nothing, and place the controversy upon another foot- 
ing. and argue from the natural diguity of medicine 
itself aud-the universal use and benefit of it to man- 
kind ; for it is well known that physic has been always 
necessary to the world and what mankind cannot be 
without. It has been requisite in all ages and places ; 
which is more than can be asserted in behalf of law, 
either civil ur canon. I do not believe they know 
anything of these in China or the Mogul’s country ; 
but we know they do of physic, which prevails in the 
East, which supplies us with great part of our materia 
medica; and uo Englishman ought in gratitude to 
forget that the greatest genius and honour of England 
was cured of a fit of the gout by a salutary moss from 
the East.® 

But. this is not all: The force of physic goes further 
than the body, aud is of use in relieving the mind 
under most of its disorders: and this 1] dare venture to 
affirm, having frequently made the experiment upon 
my own person with never-failing success; and 
this 1 did) by the direction of my worthy parish 
minister, who is indeed an excellent divine, and withal 
au able physician; and a good physician only to be 
the hetter divine. That good man has often quieted 
my oonscience with an emetic, has dissipated trouble- 
some thoughts with a cordial or exhilarating drops, has 
cured me of a love-fit by breathing a vein, and 
removed anger and revenge by the prescription of a 
draught, thence called bitter; and in these aud other 
instances has convinced me that physic is of use to the 
very soul, as far as that depends on the crisis of the 
body : 

~~~ =-Mentem sanare corpus ut mgrum 

Cernimus, ot Mecti Modletad posse videmus. — Lucret. 
Aud Tam so fully persuaded of this, that I never see a 
wretch go to execution but [lament that he lad not 
been in the hands of a good physician, who would 
have corrected these peccant humours of his body 
which brought him to that untimely death, 

Now can anything like this be pleaded in behalf of 
one or other of the two laws we are dealing with, or of 
both together? = By the way, I must observe here, that 
these two laws, civil and canon, are put in couples for 
their unluckiness, and I think they ought to be muzzled 
too. Aud here lies the disadvantage of the present 
dispute: physic we kuow is a plain simple thing: 
now that this single faculty, without one friend on 
earth to take its part and be a second, should dispute 
with a pair at once, is as if one poor blood-hound 
should engage with a couple of mastiffs ; or that a man 
should fight a gentleman and his lackey, or with a 
single ove against sword and pistol; it is very foul 
play, and standera-hy should iuterpose, so hard are the 
terms of this debate; but there is no help for it: these 
two fast friends can scarce be parted, and are seldom 
fuund asunder; they must rise and fall together. My 
Lord Bacon used to say, very familiarly, “ When I 
rise, My a— rises with me.” I ask pardon for the 
rudeness of the allusion; but it is certain that the 
canon-law is but the tail, the fag-end, or footman, of 
the civil, and, like vermin in rotten wood, rose in the 


church in the age of its corruption, and when it wanted | 


physic to purge it. 

But fam weary of proving so plain a point. Tome 
it is clear beyoud contradiction, that the antiquity and 
dignity of physic do give it the precedence of civil 


® See Sir William Temple's essay ‘‘ On the cure of Gout by 
“Moxa,” an Indian moss av called. 
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law and its friend. J could here very easily stop the 
mouth of ecclesiastical civilians, by an example or two 
of great authority ; but I hope they will take the hint, 
and save me the trouble: aud for lay-professors I will 
only say, he that is not convinced, has little sense not 
only of religion (perhaye that is their least consider- 
atior), but of good manners and loyalty andogood 
fellowship. The blood of the de Medicis flows in the 
best veins of Europe; and I know not how far any 
slight offered to the faculty may exasperate the present 
king of Frauce or the grand duke, to a resentment 
prejudicial to our wines and the public eae and 
the present posture of affairs. All that love their 
country and right good Florence, will perceive by 
this on which side of the argument they ought to 
appear. 

And now, for the universal peace of mankind, I 
make the fullowing rule to be observed by all pro- 
fessors in each faculty and their understrappers: I 
decree that a doctor of physic shall take fines of a 
doctor of laws; a surgeon, of an advocate ; an apothe- 
cary, of a proctor of office; and a tooth-drawer, of a 
register in the court. I intended this for a parallel ; 
but here it fails me, and the lines meet.* 

I shall now only observe further, that as the case 
seems desperate on the side of civilians in point of 
reason, 80 I hear they have another game to play, and 
are for appealing to authority: as IT have known a 
school-boy fairly beaten at cuffs, run with a bloody 
nose to complain to his master. Iam credibly in- 
formed, there is a design on foot to bring m heads of a 
bill in favour of civilians next session of parliament : 
but how generous that sort of proceeding is I Jeave the 
world to judge. IT am but one, and will certainly 
oppose any such motion in my place; though, from 
the number of civilians in the house, I have reason to 
apprehend it will be to little purpose. The college, a 
true alma mater, has dubbed most of us doctors, and 
has been more wise than Christian in her favours of 
that kind; for she has not given hoping for nothing 
ARN, 

But bere T enter my protest against all designs that 
may any way prejudice so great and illustrious a body 
of men as our college of physicians are; and I shall 
take care to draw out the substance of this argument, 
and present it, in short heads, to each member at a 
proper time: and net withvat some hopes that reason 
may weigh them. | 

In the mean time I hope a wortny gentleman, a 
member of our house, will stand up on that occasion, 
and assert the rights of a faculty which he has entered 
into and does an honour to: it must. be remembered 
to his credit that being equally skilled in physic and 
civil law, and perhaps in divinity as well as either, he 
chose to commence in medicine, having chiefly qua- 
litied himself for that noble faculty by repeated travels, 
aud enriched his mind with many curious observations, 
which the world may, in time, expect incredible be- 
netit from. 

If any man thinks fit to reply to this argument, and 
rectify any mistakes in it, I desire him to preserve his 
temper, and debate the matter with the same coolness 
that I have done, that no blood may be drawn in the 
controversy, nor any reason given me to complain of 
“cuils vulnera dertre.” As conviction chiefly engaged 
me on the side of physicians, so in some measure a 
sense of gratitude for a faculty to which I owe the 
comforts of life, and perhaps life itself, having received 
from it unspeakable ease in the two inveterate dis- 
tempers of the spleen aud the gout. 


® A sneer at Sacheverell. 
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MAXIMS CONTROLLED IN IRELANDa 


THE TRUTH OF MAXIMS IN STATE AND 
GOVERNMENT EXAMINED, 
WITH REFERENCE TO IRELAND. 


Drscataen by Mr. Burke as ‘‘a collection of State Paradoxes, 
abounding with great sense and penetration, and on a very 
mporAnt subject.” 

THERE are certain maxims of state, founded upon long 
observation and experience, drawn from the constant 
practice of the wisest nations, and from the very prin- 
ciples of government, nor even controlled by any writer 
upon politics. Yet all these maxims do necessarily 
presuppose a kingdom or commonwealth to have the 
same natural rights common to the rest of mankind 
who have entered into civil society; for if we could 
conceive a nation where each of the inhabitants had 
but one eye, one leg, and one hand, it is plain, before 
you could institute them into a republic, that an allow- 
ance must be made for those material defects wherein 
they differed from other mortals. Or imagine a legis- 
lature forming a system for the government of bedlam, 
and proceeding upon the maxim that man is a so- 
ciable animal, should draw them out of their cells, 
and form them into corporations or general assemblies ; 
the consequence might probably be that they would 
fall foul on each other, or burn the house over their own 
heads. 

Of the like nature are innumerable errors committed 
by crude and short thinkers, who reason upon general 
topics without the Jeast allowance for the most im- 
portant circumstances, which quite alter the nature of 
the case. 

This has been the fate of those small dealers who are 
every day publishing their thoughts, either on paper or 
in their assemblies, for improving the trade of Ireland, 
and referring us to the practice and example of Eng- 
and, Holland, France, or other nations. 

I shall therefure examine certain maxims of govern 
ment, which generally pass for uncontrolled in the 
world, and consider how far they will suit with the 
present condition of this kingdom, 

Firat, It is affirmed by wise men that the dearness 
of things necessary for life ina fruitfal country is a 
certain sizn of wealth and great commerce, for when 
such necessaries are dear, it must absolutely follow that 
money is cheap and plentiful. 

But this is manifestly false in Ireland, for the follow- 
ing reason. Some years ago the species of money here 
did probably amount to 600,000/ or 700,0002, and I 
have good cause to believe that our remittances then 
did not much exceed the cash brought in to us, But 
by the prodigious discouragements we have since re- 
ceived in every branch of our trade by the frequent 
enforcement and rigorous execution of the navigation 
act, the tyranny of under custom-house officers, the 
yearly addition of absentees, the payments to regiments 
abroad, to civil aud military officers residing in Eng- 
land, the unexpected sudden demands of great sums 
from the treasury, and some other drains of perbaps as 
great consequence, we now see ourselves reduced toa 
state (since we have no friends) of being pitied by our 
enemies, at least if our enemies were of such a kind as 
to be capable of any regard towards us except of hatred 
and contempt. 

Forty years are now passed since the Revolution, 
when the contention of the British empire was, most 
unfortunately for us and altogether against the usual 
course of suck mignty changes in government, decitled 
in the least important nation, but with such ravages 
and ruin executed on both sides, as to leave the king- 
dom a desert, which in some sort it still continues. 
Neither did the loug rebellious in 1641 make half such 

* Ses an Essay on the Absurd ties in England. 
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a destruction of houses, plantations, and personal wealth, 
in both kingdoms, as two years’ campaigns did in ours, 
by fighting England's battles. 

By slow degrees, as by the gentle treatment we re 
ceived under two auspicious reigns, we grew able te 
live without running m debt. Our absentees were but 
few ; we had great indulgence in trade, and a cousider- 
able share in employments of church and state; and 
while the short leases continued, which were let some 
years after the war ended, tenants paid their rents with 
ease and cheerfulness, to the great regret of their land- 
lords, who had taken up a spirit of opposition that is 
not easily removed. And although, in these short 
leases, the rent was gradually to increase after short 
periods, yet as soon as the terms elapsed, the land was 
let to the highest bidder, most commonly without the 
least effectual clause for building or planting. Yet, 
by many advantages, which this island then possessed 
and has since utterly lost, the rents of lands still grew 
higher upon every lease that expired, till they have 
arrived at the present exorbitance; when the frog, over- 
swelling himself, burst at last. 

With the price of land of necessity rese that of corn 
and cattle, and all other commodities that farmers deal 

_ hence likewise, obviously, the races of all goods 
and manufactures among shopkeepers, the wages of 
servants, and hire of labourers. But although our 
miseries came on fast, with neither trade nor money 
left; yet neither will the landlord abate in his rent, 
nor can the tenant abate in the price of what that rent 
must be paid with, nor any shopkeeper, tradesman, or 
bauicurenlige at lower expense for food and clothing 
than he did before. 

] have been the larger upon this first head, because 
the same observations will clear up and strengthen a 
good deal of what I shall affirm upon the rest. 

The second maxim of those who reason upou trade 
and government is to assert that low interest is a certain 
sign of great plenty of money in a nation, for which, as 
in many other articles, they produce the examples of 
Holland and England. But with relation to Jreland 
this maxim is likewise entirely false. 

There are two reasons for the lowness of interest in 
any country. First, that which is usually alleged, the 
great plenty of species; and this is obvious. The 
second is want of trade, which seldom falls under 
common observation, although it be equally true; for 
where trade is altogether discouraged there are few 
borrowers. In those countries where men can employ 
a large stuck, the young merchant, whose fortune may 
be 4002, or 5002., will venture to borrow as much more, 
and can afford a reasonable interest. Neither is it 
easy at this day to find many of those whose business 
reaches to employ even so inconsiderable a sum, except 
among the importers of wine, who as they have most 
part of the present. trade in these parts of Trelane in 
their hands, so they are the most exorbitant, exacting, 
fraudulent dealers that ever trafficked in any nation, 
and are making all possible speed to ruin both them. 
selves and the nation, 

From this defect of gentlemen's not knowing how to 
dispose of their ready money, arises the high purchase 
of land, which in all other countries is reckoned a sigr 
of wealth. For the frugal squires, who live below their 
incomes, have no other way to dispose of their savings 
but by mortgage or purchase, by which the rates of 
land must naturally increase; and if this trade con- 
tinues Jong, under the uncertainty of rents, the landed 
men of ready money will find it more for their advan- 
tage tu send their cash to England and place it in the 
funds; which I myself am determined to do the first 
considerable sum I shall be master of. 

It has likewise been a maxim among politiciang 

® Those of Charies TT. and James II. 
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“ That the grea: increase of buildings in the metropo- 
lis a a flourishing state.” But this, I confess, has 
been cuntrolled from the example of London; when, 
by the long and annual parliamentary session, such a 
number of senators, with their families, friends, ad- 
herents, and expectants, draw such prodigious numbers 
to that city, that the old hospitable cnstom of lords and 
gentlemen living in their ancient seats among their 
tenants is almost lost in England,—is laughed out of 
doors, insomuch that in the middle of summer a legal 
house of lords and commons might be brought in a few 
hours to London from their country villas within twelve 
miles round. 

The case in Ireland is yet somewhat worse, for the 
absentees of great estates, who if they lived at home 
would have many rich retainers in their neighbour- 
hoods, have learned to rack their lands and shorten 
their leases as much as any residing squire, and the 
few remaining of those Jatter having some vain hope of 
employments for themselves or their children, and dis- 
couraged by the begyarliness and thievery of their own 
miserable farmers and cottagers, or seduced by the 
vanity of their wives ou pretence of their children’s 
education (whereof the fruits are so apparent), together 
with that most wonderful, and yet more unaccountable, 
zeal for a seat in their assembly, though at some years’ 
purchase of their whole estates ; these and some other 
motives have drawn such concourse to this beg- 
garly city, that the dealers of the several branches of 
building have found out all the commodious and in- 
viting places for erecting new houses, while 1500 of 
the old ones, which is a seventh part of the whole city, 
are said to be left uninhabited and falling to ruin. 
Their method is the same with that which was first in- 
troduced by Dr. Barebone at London, who died a 
bankrupt. The mason, the bricklayer, the carpenter, 
the slater, and the glazier, take a lot of ground, club 
to build one or more houses, unite their credit, their 
stock, and their money, and when their work is finished 
sell it to the best advantage they can. But as it often 
happens, and more every day, that their fand will not 
answer half their design, they are forced to undersell it 
at the first. story and are all reduced to beggary : inso- 
much that T know a certain funatic brewer, who is 
reported to have some hundreds of houses in this town, 
is said to have purchased the greatest part of them at 
half value from ruined undertakers,—has intelligence 
of all new houses where the finishing is at a stand, 
takes advantage of the builder's distress, and by the 
advantage of ready money, gets 50 per cent. at least for 
ia bargain. 

It is another undisputed maxim in government, 
That people are the riches of a nation,” which is so 
universally granted that it will be hardly pardonable 
to bring it into doubt, And I will grant it to be so 
“ar true, even in this island, that if we had the African 
custom or privilege of selling our useless bodies for 
slaves to foreigners, it would be the most useful branch 
of our trade, by ridding us of a most unsupportable 
burden and bringing us mouey in the stead. But in 
our present situation, at least five children in six who 
are born lie a dead weight upon us for want of em- 
ployment. And a very ekilful computer assured me, 
that above one half of the souls in this kingdom sup- 
ported themselves by begging and thievery, two-thirds 
whereof would be able to get their bread in any other 
country upon earth. Trade is the only incitement to 
labour, where that fails the poorer native must either 
beg, steal, or sturve, or be forced to quit his country. 


This has made me often wish for some years past, that 


instead of discouraging our people from seeking foreign 
svil, the public would rather pay for transporting all 
our unnecessary mortals, whether papists or protestants, 
to America, as drawbacks are sometimes allowed for 
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exporting commodities where a nation is overstocked. 
I confess myself to be touched with very sensible 
pleasure when I hear of a mortality in any country 
parish or village, where the wretches are forced to pay 
for a filthy cabin and two ridges of potatoes treble the 
worth, — brought up to steal or beg, for want of 
work,—to whom death would be the best thing to be 
wished for on account both of themselves arti the 
public, 

Among all taxes imposed by the legislature, those 
upon luxury are universally allowed to be the most 
equitable and beneficial to the subject, and the com- 
monest reasoner om government might fill a volume 
with arguments on the subject. Yet here again, by the 
singular fate of Ireland, this maxim is utterly false, 
aud the putting of it in practice may have such a per- 
uicious consequence as I certainly believe the thought 
of the proposers were not able to reach. 

The miseries we suffer by our absentees are of a far 
more extensive nature than seems to be commonly un- 
derstood. I must vindicate myself to the reader so far, 
as to declare solemnly that what FE shall say of those 
lords and squires does not arise frorn the least regard I 
have for their understandings, their virtues, or their 
persons; for although I have not the honour of the 
least acquaintance with any oue among them (my 
ambition not soaring so high), yet Iam too good a 
witness of the situation they have been im for 30 years 
past; the veneration paid them by the people, the high 
esteem they are in among the prime nobility and 
gentry, the particular marks of favour and distinction 
they receive from the court; the weight and con.e- 
quence of their interest, added to their great zeal and 
application for preventing any hardships their country 
might suffer from England, wisely considering that 
their own fortunes and honours were embarked in the 
same bottom. 


THE BLUNDERS, DEFICIENCIES 
DISTRESSES, AND MISFORTUNES 
OF QUILCA.* 


PROPOSED TO CONTAIN 21 VOLUMES IN QUARTO, 


Begun April 20, 1724, and to be continued Weekly, if 
due l.ncouragement be given. 


Bur one lock and a half in the whole house. 

The key of the garden door lost. 

The empty bottles all uncleanable. 

The vessels for drink very few and leaky. 

The new house all going to ruin before it is finished. 

One hinge of the street-door broke off, and the people 
forced to go out aud come in at the back-door. 

The door of the dean’s bedchamber full of large 
chinks. 

The beaufet letting in so much wind that it almost 
blows out the candles. 

: The dean's bed threatening every night to fall under 
tim. 

The little table loose and broken in the joints. 

The passages open over head, by which the cats pass 
continually into the cellar and eat the victuals, for 
which one was tried, condemned, and executed by the 
sword. 

The large table in a very tottering condition. 

But one chair in the house fit for sitting on, and that 
in a very ill state of health. 

The kitchen perpetually crowded with savagea, 

Not a bit of mutton to be had in the country. 

+ Want of beds, and a mutiny thereupon among th 
servants until supplied from Kells. 


® Quilca, a country seat of Mr. Sheridan, lent to the dean as 4 
summer residence. 
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An egregious want ofall the most common necessary 
atensila, 

Not a bit of turf this cold weather; and Mrs. John- 
soo and the dean in person, with all their servants, 
forced to assist at the Bog, in gathering up the wet 
bottoms of old clamps. 

Thg grate in the ladies’ bedchamber broke, and 
forced to be removed, by which they were compelled 
to be without fire, the chimney smoking intolerably ; 
and the dean's great-coat was employed to ral Olas 
wind from coming down the chimney, without which 
expedient they must have been starved to death. 

A messenger sent a mile to borrow an old broken 
tun-dish, 

Bottles stopped with bits of wood and tow, instead 
of corks. 

Not one utensil for a fire, except an old pair of tongs, 
which travels through the house, and is likewise 
employed to take the meat out of the pot, for want of 
a flesh-fork. 

Every servant an arrant thief as to victuals and 
drink, and every comer and goer agarrant a thief of 
everything he or she can lay their hands on. 

The spit blunted with poking into bogs for timber, 
and tears the meat to pieces. 

Bellum atque feminam: or a kitchen war between 
nurse and a nasty crew of both sexes; she to preserve 
order and cleanliness, they to destroy both; and they 
generally are conquerors. 

April 28, This morning the great fore-door quite 
open, dancing backward and forward with all its 
weight upon the lower hinge, which must have been 
broken if the dean had not accidentally come and 
relieved it. 

A great hole in the floor of the ladies’ chamber, 
every hour hacarding a broken leg. 

Two damnable iron spikes erect on the dean's bed- 
stead, by which he is in danger of a broken shin at 
rising and going to bed. 

The ladies’ and dean's servants growing fast into the 
manners and thieveries of the natives; the ladies them- 
selves very much corrupted; the dean td iewe! 
storming, and in danger of either losing all his flesh 
or sinking into barbarity for the sake of peace. 

Mrs. Dingley full of cares for herself, and blunders 
and negligence for her friends. Mrs. Johusou sick and 
helpless. The dean deaf and fretting ; the lady's maid 
awkward and clumsy; Robert lazy and forgetful; 
William a pragmatical, ignorant, and conceited 
puppy; Robin and nurse the two great and only 
supports of the family. 

Bellum lacteum : or the milky battle, fought between 
the dean and the crew of Quilca; the latter insisting 
on their privilege of not milking till eleven in the 
forenoon, whereas Mrs. Johnson wanted milk at eight 
for her health. In this battle the dean got the victory ; 
but the crew of Quilca begin to rebel again, for it is 
this day almost ten o'clock, and Mrs. Johnson has not 
got her milk. 

A proverb on the laziness and lodgings of the ser- 
vants: “ The worse their sty—the longer they lie.” 

Two great holes in the wall of the ladies’ hed- 
chamber, just at the back of the bed, and one of them 
directly behind Mrs. Johnson's pillow, either of which 
would blow out a candle in the calmest day. 
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in their neighbourhood all things are in a flourishing 
condition, the rent and purchase of land every day 
increasing. And if a gentleman happen to be a little 
more sincere in his representation, besides being looked 
on as not well-affected, he is sure to havea dozen 
contradictors at his elbow. I think it is no manner of 
secret, why these questions are so cordially asked or 
so obligingly answered. 

But since, with regard to the affairs of this kingdom 
I have been using all eudeavours to subdue my indig- 
nation; to which indeed I am uot provoked by any 
personal interest, not being the owner of one spot of 
ground in the whole island; I shall ouly enumerate, 
by rules generally known and never contradicted, what 
are the true causes of any country’s flourishing and 
growing rich; and then examine what effects arise 
from those causes in the kingdom of Ireland. 

The first cause of a kingdom's thriving is the fruit- 
fulness of the soil to produce the necessaries and conve= 
niences of life, not only sufficient for the inhabitants 
but for exportation into other countries, 

The second is the industry of the people in working 
up all their native commodities to the last degree of 
manufacture. 

The third is the conveniency of safe ports and havens, 
to carry out their own goods as much manufactured, 
and bring in those of others as little manufactured, as 
the nature of mutual commerce will allow. 

The fourth is that the natives should, as much as 
possible, export and import their goods in vessels of their 
own timber, made in their own country, 

The fifth is the privilege of a free trade in all foreign 
countries which will permit them, except those who are 
in war with their own prince or state. 

The sixth is by being governed only by laws made 
with their own consent, for otherwise they are not a free 
people. And therefore all appeals for justice or appli- 
cations for favour or preferment, to another country, are 
80 Many grievous impoverishments. 

The seventh is by improvement of land, encourage- 
ment of agriculture, and thereby increasing the number 
of their people, without which any country, however 
blessed by nature, must continue poor. 

The eighth is the residence of the prince or chief 
administrator of the civil power. 

The ninth is the concourse of foreigners, for educa- 
tion, curiosity, or pleasure, or as to a general mart of 
trade. 

The tenth is by disposing all offices of honour, profit, 
or trust, only to the natives, or at least with very few 
exceptions, where strangers have long inhabited the 
country and are supposed to understand and regard the 
interests of it as their own. 

The eleventh is when the rents of land and profits of 
employment are spent in the couutry which produced 
them, and not m another, the former of which will 
certainly happen where the love of our native country 
prevails. 

The twelfth is by the public revenues being all spent 
and employed at home, except on the occasions of a 
foreign war. 

The thirteenth is where the people are not obliged, 
unless they find it for their own interest or conveni- 
ency, tu receive any moneys, except of their own coin- 
age by a public mint, after the manner of all civilized 
nations. 

The fourteenth is a disposition of the people of a 
country to wear their own manufactures, and import as 
few incitements to luxury either in clothes, furniture, 


I am assured, that it has for some time been practised | food, or drink, as they possibly can live conveniently 


as a method of making men’s court when they are 
asked about the rate of lands, the abilities of the 


without. 
There are many other causes of a nation's thriving, 
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kingdom and how their rents are paid ; to answer that | vantage from at least some of these, after turning my 
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jation in most parts of the kingdom; the old seats of 
the nobility and gentry all in ruins, and no new ones 
in their stead; the families of farmers, who pay great 
renis, living in filth and nastiness upon buttermilk 
and potatoes, without a shoe or stocking to their feet, 
or a house so convenient as an English hogsty to 
receivg them. These indeed may be comfortable 
sights to an English spectator, who comes for a short 
time, only to learn the language, and returns back to 
his own country, whither he finds all his wealth trans- 
mitted. 
Nostra miseria magna est. 

There is not one argument used to prove the riches 
of Ireland which is not a logical demonstration of its 
poverty. The rise of our rents is squeezed out of the 
very blood, and vitals, and clothes, and dwellings of 
the tenants, who live worse than English beggars. The 
lowness of interest, in all other countries a sign of 
wealth, is in us a proof of misery, there being no trade 
toemploy any borrower. Hence aloue comes the dear- 
ness of land, since the savers have no other way to lay 
out their money; hence the dearness of necessaries of 
life, because the tenants cannot afford to pay such ex- 
travagant rates for land (which they must take or go 
a-begging) without raising the price of cattle and of 
corn, although themselves should live upon chaff. 
Hence our increase of building in this city, because 
workmen have nothing to do but to employ one another, 
and one half of them are infallibly undone. Hence the 
daily increase of bankers, who may be a necessary evil 
in a trading country, but so ruinous in ours; who, for 
their private advantage, have s:nt away all our silver 
and one third of our gold; so that within three years 
past the running cash of the nation, which was about 
500,0002, is now less than two, and imust daily 
diminish unless we have liberty to coin as well as that 
important kingdom the Isle of Man, and the meanest 
principality in the Germau empire, as I before ob- 
served, 

I have sometimes thought that this paradox of the 
kingdom’s growing rich is chiefly owing to those worthy 
gentlemen the BANKERS, who, except some custom-house 
officers, birds of passage, oppressive thrifty squires, and 
a few others who shall be nameless, are the only thriving 
people among tis; and I have often wished that a law 
were enacted to hang up half a dozen bankers every 
year, and thereby interpose at least some short delay to 
the further ruin of Ireland. 

Ye are idle! ye are idle! answered Pharaoh to the 
Israelites when they complained to his majesty that 
they were forced to make bricks without straw. 

England enjoys every one of those advantages four 
enriching a nation which I have above enumerated, 
and into the bargain a good million returned to them 
every year without labour or hazard or one farthing 
value received on our side; but how long we shall 
be able to continue the payment I am not under the 
least concern. Que thing I know, that when the hen is 
starved to death there will be no more golden eggs. 

I think it a little inhospitable, and others may call 
it a subtile piece of malice, that, because there may be 
a dozen families in this town able to entertain their 
Knglish friends in a generous manner at their tables 
their guests upon their return to England shall report 
that we wallow in riches and luxury. 

Yet I confess I lave known an hospital where all the 
household officers grew rich, while the poor, for whose 
sake it was built, were almost starving for want of food 
and raiment. 

To conclude; if Ireland be a rich and flourishing 
kingdom, its wealth and prosperity must be owing to 
certain causes that are yet concealed frum the whole 
race of mankind, and the effects are equally invisible. 


We need not wonder at strangers when they deliver 
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such paradoxes, but a native and inhakitant of this 
kingdom who gives the same verdict must be either 
ignorant to stupidity, or a man-pleaser at the expoyse 
cf all honour, conscience, and truth. 


THE 
STORY OF THE INJURED LADY; 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF, 
IN A LETTER TO HER FRIEND ; 
WITH HIS ANSWER. 


S1r,—Being ruined by the inconstancy and unkindness 
of a lover, 1 hope a true and plain relation of my mis- 
fortunes may be of use and warning to credulous maids 
never to put too much trust in deceitful man. 

A gentleman | England] in the neighbourhood had 
two mistresses, another and myself a teat and Ire- 
land]; and he pretended honourable love to us both. 
Our three houses stood pretty near one another; his 
was parted from mine by a river [the Irish Sea], and 
from my rival's by an old broken wall [the Picts’ wall]. 
But before I enter into the particulars of this gentle- 
man’s hard usage of me I will give a very just and 
impartial character of my rival and myself. 

As to her person, she is tall and lean, and very ill 
shaped ; she has bad features and a worse complexion; 
she has a stinking breath and twenty ill smells about 
her besides; which are yet more insufferable by her 
natural sluttishness ; for she is always lousy, and never 
without the itch. As to her other qualities, she has no 
reputation either for virtue, honesty, truth, or manners ; 
and it is no wonder, considering what her education has 
been. Scolding and cursing are her common conver- 
sation. To sum up all, she is poor and beggarly, and 
gets a sorry maintenance by pilfering wherever she 
comes. As for this gentleman, who is now so fond of 
her, she stil] bears him an invincible hatred, reviles 
nim to his face, and rails at him in all companies. Her 
house is frequented by a company of rogues and thieves 
and pickpockets, whom she eucourages to rob his hen- 
roosts, steal his corn and cattle, and dv him all mame 
of mischief. She has been known to come at the head 
of these rascals, and beat her lover until he was sore 
from head to foot, aud then force him to yay for the 
trouble she was at. Once attended with a crew of 
ragamuffins she broke into his house, turned all things 
topsyturvy, and then set it on fire. At the same time 
she told so many lies among his servants that it set 
them all by the ears, and his poor steward {Charles I.] 
was knocked on the head; for which I think, and so 
does all the country, that she ought to be answerable. 
To conclude her character, she is of a diflerent religion, 
being a presbyterian of the most rank and violent kind, 
and consequently haviug an inveterate hatred to the 
church; yet I am sure I have been always told that in 
marriage there ought to be a untongf minds as well as 
of persons. 

will now give my own character, and shal] do it 
in few words, and with modesty and truth. 

1 was reekoned to be as handsome as any in our 
neighbourhood until I became pale and thin with 
grief and ill usage. I am still fair enough, and have 
I think no very ill features about me. They that see 
me now will hardly allow me ever to have had any 
great share of beauty, for besides being so much altered 
I go always mobbed, and in an undress, as well out of 
neglect as indeed for want of clothes to appear in, I 
might add to all this, that I was born to a good estate, 
althouga it now turns to little account under the o 
pressions 1 endure, and has been the true cause of ai 
my misfortunes. 

Some years ago this gentleman, taking a fincy either 
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to y rson or fortune, made his addresses to me, 
which, being then young and foolish, I too readily 
admitted ; he seemed to use me with so much tender- 
ness, and his conversation was so very engaging, that 
all my constancy and virtue were too soon overcome ; 
and to dwell no longer upon a theme that causes such 
bitter reflections I must confess with shame that I was 
undone by the common arts practised upon all easy 
credulous virgins, half by force and half by consent, 
after solemn vows and protestations of marriage. When 
he had once got possession, he soon began to play the 
usual part of a too fortunate lover, affecting on all 
occasions to show his authority and to act like a con- 
queror. First, he found fault with the government of 
my family, which I grant was none of the best, con- 
sisting of ignorant, illiterate creatures, for at that time 
I knew but little of the world. In compliance to him 
therefore I agreed to fall into his ways and methods of 
living ; I consented that his steward should govern my 
house, and have liberty to employ an under steward 
the eee who should receive his directions. 
y lover proceeded further, turned away several old 
servants and tenants, and supplying me with other 
from his own house. These grew so domineering and 
unreasonable, that there was no quiet, and I heard of 
nothing but perpetual quarrels, which although I 
could not possibly help, yet my lover laid all the 
blame and punishment upon me, and upon every 
falling out still turned away more of my people, and 
supplied me in their stead with a number of fellows 
and dependents of his own, whom he had no other way 
to provide for. Overcome by love and to avoid noise 
and contention, I yielded to all his usurpations, and 
finding it in vain to resist, I thought it my best policy 
to make my court to my new servants and draw them 
to my interests; I fed them from my own table with 
the best I had, put my new tenants on the choice parts 
of my land, a treated them all so kindly that they 
began tu love me as well as their master. In process 
of time all my old servants were gone, and I had not a 
creature about me, nor aboye one or two tenants but 
what were of his choosing, yet I had the good luck by 
gentle usage to bring over the greatest part of them to 
iny side. When my lover observed this he began to 
alter his language, and to those who inquired about me 
he would answer that I was an old dependent upon 
his family, whom he had placed on some concerns of 
his own, and he began to use me accordingly, neglect- 
ing by degrees all common civility in his behaviour. 
I shall never forget the speech he made me one morn- 
ing, which he delivered with all the gravity in the 
world. He put me in mind of the vast obligations I 
lay under to him in sending me so many of his people 
for my own good, and tv teach me manners ; that it 
had cost him ten times more than I was worth to 
maintain me ; that it had been much better for him if I 
had been damned, or burnt, or sunk to the bottom of 
the sea; that it wes reasonable I should strain myself 
as far as I was able to reimburse him sume of his 
charges ; that from henceforward he expected his word 
should be a law to me in all things; that I must 
maintain a parish watch against. thieves and robbers. 
and give salaries to an overseer, a constable, and others, 
all of his own choosing, whom he would send from time 
to time to be spies upon me; that to enable me the 
better in supporting these expenses, my tenants should 
be obliged to carry all their goods across the river to 
his own town-market, and pay toll on both sides, and 
then eell them at half value. But because we werg a 
nasty sort of people, and that he could not endure to 
touch anything we had a hand in, and likewise be- 
cause he wanted work to employ his own folks, there- 
fore we must send all our goods to his market just in 
tlwir naturals; the milk immediately from the cow, 
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without making it into cheese or butter, the corn ta 
the ear, the grass as it was mowed, the wool as it comes 
from the sheep's back; and bring the fruit upon the 
branch, that he might not be obliged to eat it after our 
filthy hands: that if a tenant carried but a piece of 
bread and cheese to eat by the way, or an inch of 
worsted to mend his stockings, he should forfgit lis 
whole parcel: and because a company of rogues 
usually plied on the river between us, who often robbed 
my tenants of their goods and boats, he ordered a wa- 
terman of his to guard them, whose manner was to be 
out of the way till the poor wretches were plundered, 
then to overtake the thieves, and seize all as a lawful 
prize to his master and himself. It would be endless to 
repeat a hundred other hardships he has put upon me: 
but it is a general rule, that whenever he imagines the 
smallest advantage will redound to one of his footboys 
by any new oppression of me and my whole family 
and estate, he never disputes it a moment. All this 
has rendered me so very insignificant and contemptible 
at home, that some servants to whom I pay the greatest 
wages, and many tenants who have the most beneficial 
leases, are gone over to live with him, yet I am bound 
to continue their wages and pay their rents; by which 
means one-third part of my whole income is spent on 
his estate, and above another third by his tolls and 
markets; and my poor tenants are so sunk and im- 
poverished that, instead of maintaining me suitably to 
my quality, they can hardly find me clothes to keep 
me warm, or provide the common necessaries of life 
for themselves. 

Matters being in this posture between me and my 
lover, I received intelligence that he had been for some 
time making very pressing overtures of marriage to my 
rival, until there happened to be some misunderstand- 
ings between them; she gave him ill words, and threat- 
ened to break off all commerce with him. He on the 
other side, having either acquired courage by bis tri- 
umphs over me, or supposing her as tame a fool as I, 
thought at first to carry it with a high hand, but hear- 
ing at the same time that she had thoughts of making 
some private proposals to join with me against him, 
and doubting with very good reason that I would 
readily accept them, he seemed very much discon- 
certed. This I thought was a proper occastun to show 
some great example of generosity and love, and so 
without further consideration I sent him word that, 
hearing there was likely to be a quarrel between him 
aud my rival, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
and without binding him to any conditions in my own 
favour, I would stand by him against her and all the 
world while I had a pemy in my purse or a petticoat 
to pawn. This message was subscribed by all my chief 
tenants, and proved sv powerful that my rival imme- 
diately grew more tractable upon it. The result of 
which was, that there is now a treaty of marriage 
[treaty of union }concluded between them, the wedding- 
clothes are bought, and nothing remains but to perform 
the ceremony, which is put off for some days because 
they design it to be a public wedding. And to reward 
my love, constancy, and generosity, he has bestowed 
on me the office of being sempstress to his grooms and 
footmen, which I am forced to accept or starve. Yet 
in the midst of this my situation I cannot but have 
some pity for this deluded man, to cast himself away 
on an infamous creature, who, whatever she pretends, I 
can prove would at this very minute rather be a whore 
to acertain great man that shall be nameless, if she 
might have her will. For my part I think, and so 
does all the country too, that the man is possessed - at 
least none of us are able to imagine what he can 1 as: 
sibly see in her, unless she has bewitched him or given 
him some powder. 

T am sure I never sought this alliance, and vou ca: 
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bear me witness that I might have had other matches ; 
nay, if I were lightly disposed, I could still perhaps have 
offers that some who hold their heads higher would be 
glad to accept. But alas! I never had any such wicked 
thought ; ait I now desire is only to enjoy a little 
quiet, to be free from the persecutions of this unreason- 
able man, and that he will let ‘me manage my own 
little fortune to the best advantage, for which I will 
undertake to pay him a considerable pension every 
year, much more considerable than what he now gets 
by his oppressions ; for he must needs find himself a 
loser at last, when he has drained me and my tenants 
so dry that we shall not have a penny for him or our- 
selves. There is one imposition of his I had almost 
forgot, which I think insufferable, and will appeal to 
you or any reasonable person whether it be so or not. 
I told you before that by an old compact we agreed 
to have the same steward, at which time I consented 
likewise to regulate my family and estate by the same 
method with him, which he then showed me written 
down in form, and I approved of. Now the turn he 
thinks fit to give this compact of ours is very extra- 
ordinary ; for he pretends that whatever orders he shall 
think fit to prescribe for the future in his family he 
may, if he will, compel mine to observe them without 
asking my advice or hearing my reasons. So that ] 
must not make a lease without his consent, or give 
any directions for the well-governing of my family 
but what he countermands whenever he pleases. This 
leaves me at such confusion and uncertainty that my 
servants know not when to obey me, and my tenants, 
although many of them be very well inclined, seem 
quite at a loss. 

But I am too tedious upon this melancholy subject, 
which however I hope you will forgive, since the 
happiness of my whole life depends upon it. I desire 
you will think awhile, and give your best advice what 
measures I shall take, with prudence, justice, courage, 
and honour, to protect my liberty and fortune against 
the hardships and severities I] lie under from that 
unkind, inconstant man. 


THE 
ANSWER TO THE INJURED LADY. 


Niapam,—! nave received your ladyship’s letter, and 
carefully co: sidered every part of it, and shall give you 
my opinion how you ought to proceed for your own 
security. But first ] must beg leave to tell your lady- 
ship that you were guilty of an unpardonable weak- 
ness the other day, in making that offer to your lover 
of standing by him in any quarrel he might have with 
your rival. You know very well that she began to 
apprehend he had designs of using her as he had done 
you; and common prudence might have directed you 
rather to have entered into some measures with her 
for joining against him, until he might at least be 
brought. to some reasonable terms: but your invincible 
hatred to that lady has carried your resentments so 
high as to be the cause of your ruin; yet if you please 
to consider, this aversion of yours began a good while 
before she became your rival, and was taken up by 
you and your family in a sort of compliment to your 
lover, who formerly had a great abhorrence of her. It 
is true, since that time you have suffered very much 
by her encroachments upon your estate,? but she never 
epee ee tc govern and direct you; and now you 
ave drawn a new enemy upon yourself; for I think ’ 
you may count upon all the ill offices she can 
possibly do you, by her credit with her husband ; 
whereas if, instead of openly declaring against her 
without any provocation, you had but sat ef1l awhile 
® Disturbances excited by Scottish «comune. 
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and said nothing, that gentleman would have lessened his 
severity to you out of perfect fear. This weakness of 
yours you call generosity, but I doubt there was more 
in the matter; in short, madam, I have good reasons to 
think you were betrayed to it by the pernicious counsel 
of some about you ; for to my certain knowledge several 
of your tenants and servants, to whom you have been 
very kind, are as arrant rascals as any in the country 
I cannot but observe what a mighty difference there is 
in one particular between your ladyship and your 
rival. Having yielded up your person, you thought 
nothing else worth defending, and therefore you will 
not now insist upon those very conditions for which you 
yielded at first. But your ladyship cannot be ignorant 
that some years since your rival did the same thing, 
aud upon no conditions at all; nay, this gentleman 
kept her as a miss, and yet made her pay for her diet 
and Jodging.® But it being at a time when he had no 
steward, and his family out of order, she stole away 
and has now got the trick very well known among the 
women of the town, to grant a man the favour over 
night and the next day have the impudence to deny it 
to his face. But it is too late to reproach you with 
any former oversights which cannot now be rectified. 
I know the matters of fact as you relate them are true 
and fairly represented. My advice therefore is this: 
get your tenants together as soon as you conveniently 
can, and make them agree tu the following resolutions : 

First, That your family and tenants have no depend- 
ence upon the said gentleman, further than by the old 
agreement, which obliges you to have the same steward 
and to regulate your household by such methods as 
you should both agree to, 

Secondly, That you will not carry your goods to the 
market of his town unless you please, nor be hindered 
from carrying them anywhere else. 

Thirdly, That the servants you pay wages to shall 
live at home, or forfeit their places. 

Fourthly, That whatever lease you make to a tenant, 
it shall not be in his power to break it. 

If he will agree to these articles I advise you to 
contribute as largely as you can to all charges of 
parish and county. 

I can assure you several of that gentleman's ablest 
tenants and servants are against his severe usage of you, 
and would be glad of an occasion to convince the rest 
of their error, if you will not be wanting to yourself. 

If the gentleman refuses these just and reasonable 
offers, pray let me know it, and perhaps I may think of 
something else that will be more effectual. 

I am, madam, your ladyship’s, etc. 


eae an een ret waren re teem 
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OCCASIONED BY READING A PAPER ENTITLED, 
“THE CASE OF THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES 
OF DUBLIN,” &c. 


THE paper called “The Case of the Woollen Manu- 
factures,”” &c., is very well drawn up. The reasonings 
of the author are just, the facts true, and the con- 
sequences natural, But his censure of those seven vile 
citizens who import such a quantity of silk stuffs and 
woollen cloth from England is a hundred times gentler 
than enemies to their country deserve; because I think 
no punishment in this world can be great enough for 
them without immediate repentance and amendment. 
But after all the writer of that paper has very lightly 
touched one point of the greatest importance, and v 
poorly answered the main ssh ape that the clothiers 
are defective both in the quality and quantity of theix 
oods. 
. For my own part, when I consider the several 
® The subjugation of Scotland by Cromwell. 
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societies of handicraftsmen in all kinds, as well as 
shopkeepers, in this city, after eighteen years’ experience 
of their dealings, I asn at a loss to know in which of 
these societies the most. or least honesty is to be found. 
For instance, when any trade comes first into my head, 
upon examination I determine it exceeds all others in 
fraud. But after I have considered them all round, as 
far as my knowledge or experience reaches, I am at a 
loss to determine, and to save trouble I put them all 
upon a par. This I chiefly apply to those societies of 
men who get their livelihood by the labour of their 
hands. For as to shopkeepers, I cannot deny that I 
have found some few honest men among them, taking 
‘he word honest in the largest and most charitable 
sense. But as to handicraftsmen, although I shall 
endeavour to believe it possible to find a fair dealer 
among their claus, yet I confess it has never been once 
my good fortune to employ one single workman who 
did not cheat me at all times to the utmost of his power 
in the materials, the work, and the price. One uni- 
versal maxim I have constantly observed among them, 
that they would rather get a shilling by cheating you 
than twenty in the honest way of dealing, although 
they were sure to lose your custom, as well as that of 
others whom you might probably recommend to them. 

This I must. own is the natural consequence of 
poverty and oppression. These wretched people catch 
at anything to save them a minute longer from drown- 
ing. Thus Ireland is the poorest of all civilized coun- 
tries in Europe, with every natural advantage to make 
it one of the richest. 

As to the grand objection which this writer slubbers 
over in so careless a manner, because indeed it was 
impossible to find a satisfactory answer, I mean the 
kuavery of our woollen manufacturers in general, I 
shall relate some facts which I had more opportunities 
to observe than usually fall iu the way of men who are 
not of the trade. For some years the masters and 
wardens, with many of their principal workmen and 
snopkeepers, came often to the deanery to relate their 
grievances, aud to desire my advice as well as my 
assistance. What reasons might move them to this 
proceeding, I leave to public conjecture. The truth is, 
that the woollen manufacture of this kingdom sat 
always nearest my heart. But the greatest difficulty 
lay 1m these perpetual differences between the shop- 
keepers and the workmen they employed. Ten or a 
dozen of these latter often came to the deanery with 
their complaints, which J often repeated to the shop- 
heepers, Ag that they brought their prices too low for 
a poor weaver to get his bread by; and instead of ready 
money for their labour on Saturdays, they gave them 
ouly such a quantity of cloth or stuff at the highest 
rate, which the poor men were often forced to sell one- 
third below the rate to supply their urgent necessities. 
Ou the other side, the shopkeepers complained of idle- 
ness, and want of skill or care or honesty in their 
workmen; and probably their accusations on both 
sides were just. 

Whenever the weavers in a body came to me for 
advice I gave it freely, that they should contrive some 
way to bring their goods into reputation; and give up 
that abominable principle of endeavouring to thrive 
by imposing bad ware at high prices on their customers, 
whereby no shopkeeper can reasonably expect to thrive. 
Foe besides the dread of God's anger (which is a 
motive of smal] force among them) they may be sure 
that no buyer of common sense will return to the same 
shop where he was ouce or twice defrauded. ehat 
gentlemen and ladies when they found nothing but 
deceit in the sale of Irish cloths and stuffs would act 
4s they ought to do, both in prudence and resentment, 
in going to those very bad citizens the writer mentions, 
and purchase English goods, 


I went further, and proposed that ten oe a dozen of 
the most substantial woullen-drapers should juin 10 
publishing an advertisement, sigued with their names, 
to the following purpose:—That for the better en- 
couragement of all gentlemen, &c., the persons under- 
named did bind themselves mutually to sell their 
several cloths and stuffs (naming each kind) at fhe 
lowest rate, right merchantable goods, of such a breadth 
which they would warrant to be good according to the 
several prices; and that if a child of ten years old were 
sent with money, and directions what cloth or stuff to 
buy, he should not. be wronged in any onearticle. And 
that whoever should think himself ill used in any of 
the said shops, he should have his mouey again from 
the seller, or upon his refusal from the rest of the 
said subscribers, who if they found the buyer discon- 
tented with the cloth or stuff’ should be obliged to re- 
fund the money; and if the seller refused to repay 
them and take his goods again, should publicly adver- 
tise that they would answer for none of his goods any 
more. This would be to establish credit, upon which 
all trade depends. 

I proposed this scheme several times to the corpora- 
tion of weavers, as well as to the manufacturers, when 
they came to apply for my advice at the deanery-house. 
I likewise went to the shops of several woollen-drapers 
upon the same errand, but always in vain; for they 
perpetually gave me the deaf ear, and avoided entering 
iutu discourse upon that proposal: I suppose, because 
they thought it was in vain, and that the spirit of fraud 
had gotten too deep and universal a possession to be 
driven out by any arguments from interest, reason, or 
conscience. 
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A LETTER 
TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 
CONCERNING THE WEAVERS. 
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My Lorp,—The corporation of weavers in the woollen 
manufacture, who have so often attended your grace aud 
called upon me with their schemes and proposals, were 
with me on Thursday last ; when he who spoke for the 
rest, and in the name of his absent brethren, said, “It was 
the opinion of the whole body that if somewhat was writ- 
ten at this time by au able hand to persuade the people 
of this kmmgdom to wear their own woollen manufactures, 
it might be of good use to the nation in general, and 
preserve many hundreds of their trade from starving.” 
To which I answered, “ That it was hard for any man 
of common spirit to turn his thoughts to such specula- 
tions without discovering a resentment which people 
are too delicate to bear.” For I will not deny to your 
grace that I cannot reflect on the singular condition of 
this country, different from all others upon the face of 
the earth, without some emotion, and without often 
examining, as I pass the streets, whether those animals 
which come in my way, with two legs and human 
faces, clad and erect, be of the same species with 
what Ihave seen very like them in England as to the 
outward shape, but differing in their notions, natures, 
and intellectuals, more than any two kinds of brutes in 
the forest; which any man of common prudence 
would immediately discover, by persuading them to 
detine what they meant by law, liberty, property, 
courage, reason, loyalty, or religion. 

One thing, my lord, Iam very confident of; that if 
God Almighty, for our sins, would most justly send ng 
a pestilence, whoever should dare tu discover his grief 
in public for such a visitation, would certainly be 
censured for disaffection to the government; for ] 
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svlemnly profess that I do not know one calamity we 
have undergone these many years which any man 
whose opinions were uot in fashion dared to lament 
without being openly charged with that imputation. 
And this is the harder, because, although a mother, 
when she has corrected her child, may sometimes force 
it to kiss the rod, yet she will never give that power to 
the favtboy or the scullion. 

My lord, there are two things fur the people of this 
kingdom to consider ; first, thejr present evil condition ; 
and secondly, what can be done in some degree to 
remedy it. 

J shall not enter into a particular description of our 
present misery; it has been already done in several 
papers, and very fully in one entitled, “ A short View 
of the State of Ireland.” It will be enough to mention 
the entire want of trade, the navigation-act executed 
with the utmost rigour, the remission of a million every 
year to England, the ruinous importation of foreign 
luxury and vanity, the oppression of Jandlords, and 
discouragement of agriculture. 

Now all these evils are without the possibility of a 
cure, except that of importatious; and to fence against 
wuinous folly will be always in our power, in spite of 
the discouragements, mortifications, contempt, hatred, 
and opposition we Jabour under; but our trade will 
never mend, the navigation-act never be softened, our 
ubsentees never return, our endless foreign payments 
never be lessened, our own landlords uever be less 
exacting. 

All other schemes for preserving this kingdom from 
utter ruin are idle and visionary; consequently 
drawn from wrong reasoning and from general topics, 
which, from the same causes that they may be true in 
all nations, are certainly false in ours; as I have told 
the public often enough, but with as little effect as 
what I shall say at present is likely to produce. 

IT am weary of so many abortive projects for the 
advancement of trade; of so many crude proposals in 
letters sent me from unknown hands; of so many con- 
tradictory speculations about raising or sinking the 
value of gold and silver: I am not in the least sorry 
to hear of the great numbers going to America, although 
very much for the causes that drive them from us, 
since the uncontrolled maxim, ‘“ That people are the 
riches of a nation,” is no maxim here under our cir- 
cumstances. We have neither manufactures to employ 
them about nor food to support them. 

If a private gentleman's income be sunk irretrievably 
for ever, from a hundred pounds to fifty, and he has no 
other method to supply the deticiency, I desire to 
know, my lord, whether such a person has any other 
course to take than to sink half his expenses in every 
article of economy, to save himself from ruin and a 
gaol. Is not this more than doubly the case of Ireland, 
where the want of mouey, the irretrievable ruin of trade, 
with the other evils above mentioned, and many more 
too well known and felt and too numerous or invidious 
to be related, have been gradually sinking us for above 
a dozen years past to a degree that we aie at least. by 
two thirds in a worse condition than was ever known 
since the revolution? Therefore instead of dreams and 
tae for the advancing of trade we have nothing 
eft but to find out some expedieut whereby we may 
reduce our expenses to our incomes. 

Yet this procedure, allowed so necessary in all private 
families and in its own nature so easy to be put in 
practice, may meet with strong opposition by the 
ache A slavish indulgence of the men, to the intoler- 
able pride, arrogance, vanity, and luxury of the women, 
who, strictly adhering to the rules of modern education, 
seem to employ their whole stock of invention in con- 
triving new arts of profusion faster than the most par- 
simonious husband can afford: and to compass this 
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work the more effectually, their universal maxim is tu 
despise anti detest everything of the growth of their 
own country, and most to value whatever comes from 
the very remotest parts of the globe. And I am con- 
vinced, that if the virtuosi could once find out a 
world in the moon, with a passage to it, our women 
would wear nothing but what directly came from 
thence. 

The prime cost of wine yearly imported to Ireland ia 
valued at 30,000/.; and the tea (including coffee and 
chocolate) at five times that sum. The lace, silks, 
calicoes, and all other unnecessary ornaments for 
women, including English cloths and stuffs, added tu 
the former articles, make up (to compute grossly) 
about 400,0002. 

Now if we should allow the 30,000/., wherein the 
women have their share, and which is all we have to 
comfort us, and deduct 70,0002. more for overreaching, 
there would still remain 300,000/., annually spent for 
unwholesome drugs and unnecessary finery; which 
prodigious sum would be wholly saved, and many 
thousands of our miserable shopkeepers and manufac- 
turers comfortably supported. 

Let speculative people busy their brains as much as 
they please, there is no other way to prevent this king- 
dom from sinking for ever than by utterly renouncing 
all foreign dress and luxury. 

It isabsolutely so in fact, that every husband of any 
fortune in the kingdom is nourishing a poisonous 
devouring serpent in his bosom, with all the mischief 
but with none of its wisdom. 

If all the women were clad with the growth of their 
own country they might still vie with each other in the 
course of foppery; and still have room left to vie with 
each other and equally show their wit and judgment 
in deciding upon the variety of Irish stuffs, And if 
they could be contented with their native wholesome 
slops for breakfast, we should hear no more of the 
spleen, hysterics, colics, palpitations, and asthmas, 
They might still be allowed to rum each other and 
their husbands at play, because the money lost would 
circulate among ourselves. 

My lord, 1 freely own ita wild imagination that any 
words will cure the sottishness of men or the vanity of 
women; but the kingdom is in a fair way of producing 
the most effectual remedy when there will not be money 
left for the common course of buying aud selling the 
very necessaries of life in our markets, unless we 
absolutely change the whole method of our proceedings. 

The corporation of weavers in woollen and silk, who 
have so frequently offered proposals both to your grace 
and to me, are the hottest aud coldest generation of 
men that I have known. About a month ago they 
attended your grace when I had the honour to be with 
you, and designed me the same favour. They desired 
you would recommend to your clergy to wear gowns of 
Irish stuffs, which might probably spread the example 
among all their brethren in the kingdom, and perhaps 
among the lawyers and gentlemen of the university, 
and among the citizens of these corporations who appear 
in gowns on solemn occasions. I then mentioned a 
kind of stuff, not ubove 8d. a yard, which I heard 
had been contrived by sume of the trade and was very 
convenieut. 1 desired they would prepare some of that 
or any sort of black stuff on a certain day, when your 
grace would appoint as many clergymen as could 
readily be fouml to meet at your palace, and there 
give their opinions; and that, your grace’s visitation 
approaching, you could then have the best opportunity 
of seeing what could be done in a matter of such con- 
sequence, as they seemed to think, to the woollen manu- 
facture. But instead of attending as was expected, 
they came to me a fortnight after with a new proposal, 

at something should be written by an acceptable and 
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able hand, to promote in general the wearing of home- 
manufactures; and their civilities would fix that work 
upon me. I asked if they had prepared the stuffs, as 
they had promised and your grace expected ; but they 
had not made the least step in the matter, nor as it 
appears thought of it more. 

I did some years ago propose to the masters and 
principal dealers in the home-manufactures of silk and 
wool that they should meet together ; and after mature 
consideration publish advertisements to the following 
purpose :-— ; ; 

That, in order to encourage the wearing of Irish manu - 
factures in silk and woollen, they gave notice to the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom, That they the 
undersigned would enter into bonds, for themselves and 
for ench other, to sell the several sorts of stuffs, cloths, 
and silks, made to the best perfection they were able, 
for certain fixed prices; and in such a manner that if 
a child were sent to any of their shops, the buyer 
might be secure of the value and goodness and measure 
of the ware; and lest this might be thought to luok 
like a monopoly, any other member of the trade might 
be admitted upon such conditions as should be agreed 
on. And if any person whatsoever should complain 
that he was ill used in the value and goodness of what 
he bought, the matter should be examined, the person 
injured be fully satisfied by the whole corporation with- 
out delay, and the dishonest seller be struck out of the 
society, unless it appeared evidently that the failure 
proceeded ouly from mistake. 

The mortal danger is, that if these dealers could 
prevail, by the goodness and cheapness of their cloths 
and stuffs, to give a turn to the principal people of 

_Treland in favour of their goods, they would relapse into 
the knavish practice, peculiar to this kingdom, which 
is apt to run through all trades, even so low as a com- 
mon ale-seller, who, as soon as he gets a vogue for his 
liquor and outsells his neighbours, thinks his credit will 
put off the worst he can buy, till his customers will 
come no more. Thus I have known at London ina 
general mourning the drapers dye black all their da- 
maged goods, and sell them at double rates, then com- 
plain, and petition the court that they are ready to 
starve by the continuance of the mourning. 

Therefore, I say, those principal weavers who would 
enfer into such a compact as I have mentioned must 
zive sufficient security against all such practices, for 
if once the women can persuade their husbands that 
foreign goods, besides the finery, will be as cheap and 
do more service, our last state will be worse than the 
first. 

TI do not here pretend to digest perfectly the method 
by which these principal shopkeepers shall proceed in 
such a proposal, but my meaning is clear enough and 
cannot reasonably be objected against. 

We have seen what a destructive loss the kingdom 
received by the detestable fraud of the merchants, or 
northern linen-weavers, or both; notwithstanding all 
the care of the governors of that board when we had 
an offer of commerce with the Spaniards for our linen, 
to the value as J am told of 30,0004 a-year. But 
while we deal like pedlars we shall practise like 
pedlars, and sacrifice all honesty tothe present urging 
advantage. 

What IJ have said may serve as an answer to the 
desire made me by the corporation of weavers, that I 
would offer my notions to the public. As to anything 
further, let them apply themselves to the parliament 
im their next session, Let them prevail on the house 
of commons to grant one very reasonable request, and 
T shall think there is still some spirit left in the nation 
when I read a vote to this purpose,—‘* Resolved, nemine 
rontrudicente, that this house will for the future wear 
eo cloths but such as are made of Irish growth or of 
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Irish manufacture, nor will permit their wives or chil- 
dren to wear any other, and that they will to the 
utmost endeavour to prevail with their friends, rela- 
tions, dependents, and tenants, to follow their example.” 
And if at the same time they could banish tea and 
coffee and china-ware out of their families, and force 
their wives to chat their scandal over an infusion o: 
sage or other wholesome domestic vegetables, weenight 
possibly be able to subsist, and pay our absentees, 
pensioners, generals, civil officers, appeals, colliers, 
temporary travellers, students, schoolboys, splenetic 
visitors of Bath, Tunbridge, and Epsom, with all other 
smaller drains, by sending our crude unwrought goods 
to England, and receiving from thence and all other 
countries nothing but what is fully manufactured, and 
keep a few potatues and oatmeal for our own sub- 
sistence, 

Ihave been for a dozen years past wisely prog- 
nosticating the present condition of this kingdom, which 
any human creature of common sense could foretel, 
with as little sagacity as myself. My meaning is, that 
a consumptive body must needs die which has spent 
al] its spirits and received uo nourishment. Yet 1am , 
often tempted to pity when I hear the poor farmer and 
cottager lamenting the hardness of the times, and im- 
puting them either to one or two i]] seasons, which better 
climates than ours are more exposed to, or to scarcity 
of silver, which to a nation of liberty would only be 
a slight and temporary inconvenience, to be removed 
at a month's warning. 
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ON BARBAROUS DENOMINATIONS 
IN IRELAND. 





Sir, 1728. 

I nave been lately looking over the advertisements in 
some of your Dublin newspapers, which are sent me to 
the country, and was much entertained with a large 
hist. of denominations of lands to be sold or let. 1 am 
confident they must he genuine, for it is impossible 
that either chance or modern invention could sort the 
alphabet in such a manner as to make those abominable 
sounds, whether first invented to invoke or fright away 
the devi] I must leave among the curious. 

If I could wonder at anything barbarous, ridiculous, 
or absurd among us, this should be one of the first. I 
have often Jamented that Agricola, the father-in-law of 
Tacitus, was not prevailed on by that petty king from 
Treland who followed his camp to come over and ci- 
vilize us with a conquest, as his countrymen did 
Britain, where several Roman appellations remain to 
this day, and so would the rest have done if that imm- 
dation of Angles, Saxons, and other northern people, 
had not changed them so much for the worse, althongh 
in no comparison with ours. In one of the advertise- 
ments just mentioned I encountered near a hundred 
words together, which I defy any creature in human 
shape except an Irishman of the savage kind to pro- 
nounce ; neither would I undertake such a task to be 
owner of the lands, unless I had liberty to humanize 
the syllables twenty miles round. The legislature may 
think what they please, and that they are above copy- 
ing the Romans in all their conquests of barbarous 
nations; but J am deceived if anything has more con- 
tributed to prevent the Irish from being tamed than 
this encouragement of their language, which might be 
easily abolished, and become a dead one in half an 
age with little expense and Jess trouble. 

How is it possible that a gentleman who lives in 
those parts where the town-lands (as they call them) of 
his estate produce such odious sounds from the mouth, 
the throat, and the nose, can be able to repeat the worde 
without dislocating every muscle that is used in speak- 
ing, and without applying the same tone to all other 
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words in every language he understands, as it is plainly 
to be observed not only in those people of the better 
srt who live in Galway and the western parts, but in 
most counties of Ireland ? 

{t is true that in the city parts of London the trading 
veople have an affected manner of pronouncing, and 
so in my time had many ladies and coxcombs at court. 
I. is ékewise true that there is an odd provincial cant 
in most. counties in England, sometimes not very 
pleasing to the ear, and the Scotch cadence as well as 
expression are offensive enough. But none of these defects 
derive contempt to the speaker, whereas what we call 
the Jrish brogue is no sooner discovered than it makes 
the deliverer in the last degree ridiculous and despised, 
and from such a mouth an Englishman expects nothing 
but bulls, blunders, and follies. Neither does it avail 
whether the censure be reasonable or not, since the 
fact is always so. And what is yet worse, it is too well 
known that the bad consequence of this opinion affects 
those among us who are not the least liable to such 
reproaches, further than the misfortune of being born 
in Ireland, although of English parents, and whose 
education has been chiefly in that kingdom. 

I have heard many gentlemen among us talk much 
of the great convenience to those who live in the coun- 
try that they should speak Irish. It may possibly be 
so, but I think they should be such who never intend 
to visit England upon pain of being ridiculous; for I 
do not remember to have heard of any one man that 
spoke Irish who had not the accent upou his tongue 
easily discernible to an English ear. 

But I have wandered a little from my subject, which 
was only to propose a wish that these execrable de- 
nominations were a little better suited to an English 
mouth, if it were only for the sake of the English 
lawyers, who in trials upon appeals to the house of 
lords find so much difficulty in repeating the names, 
that if the plaintiff or defendant were by they would 
never be able to discover which were their own lands. 
But besides this I would desire, not only that the 
appellations of what they call town-dands were changed, 
but likewise of larger districts, and several towns, and 
some counties, and particularly the seats of country 
gentlemen, leaving an alias to solve all difficulties in 
point of law. But I would by no means trust these 
alterations to the owners themselves, who, as they are 
generally no great clerks, so they seem to have no large 
vocabulary about them, nor to be well skilled in 
prosody. The utmost extent of their genius lies in 
naming their country habitation by a hill, a mount, a 
brook, a burrow, a castle, a bawn, a ford, and the like 
ingenious conceits. Yet these are exceeded by others, 
whereof some have contrived anagrammatical appella- 
tions from half their own and their wives’ names joined 
together, others only from the lady, as fur instance a 
person whose wife's name was Elizabeth calls his seat 
by the name of Bess-borow. There is likewise a famous 
town where the worst iron in the kingdom is made, and 
it is called Swandlingbar, the original of which name 
I shall explain, lest the antiquaries of future ages might 
be at a loss to derive it. It was a most witty conceit 
o* four gentlemen who ruined themselves with this iron 
woject. Sw. stands for Suift, And. for Sanders, Ling. 
for Darling, and Bar. for Barry. Methinks I see the four 
loggerheads sitting in consult, like Smectymnuus, each 
gravely contributing a part of his own name to make up 
oue for their place in the iron-work, and could wish they 
had been hanged as well] as undone for their wit. But 
1 was most pleased with the denomination of a town- 
laid, which I lately saw in an advertisement of Pue's 
paper :—“ This is to give notice that the lands of 
Douras, aliaa Wuia-borough,” &c. Now this zealous 
proprietor, having a mind to record his principles in 
tel giow or loyalty to future ages within five miles 
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round him, for want of other merit, thought fit to make 
use of this expedient, wherein he seems to mistake his 
account; for this distinguishing term whig had a must 
infamous original, denoting a man who favoured tle 
fanatic sect, and an enemy to kings, and so continued 
till this idea was a little softened sume years after the 
Revolution and during a part of her late majesty’s 
reign. After which it was in disgrace until the queen's 
death, since which time it hath indeed flourished with 
a witness: but how long will it continue so, in our 
variable scene, or what kind of mortal it may describe, 
is a question which this courtly landlord is not able to 
answer; and therefore he should have set a date or. 
the title of his borough, to Jet us know what kind of a 
creature a whig was in that year of our Lord. I 
would readily assist nomenclators of this costive 
Imagination, and therefore I propose to others of the 
same size in thinking that, when they are at a loss 
about christening a country seat, instead of straining 
their invention, they would call it Booby-borough, Fool- 
brook. Puppy-ford, Coxrcomb-hall, Mount-loggerhead, 
Dunce-hill; which are innocent appellations, proper to 
express the talents of the owners. But I cannot recon- 
cile myself to the prudence of this lord of Wuic- 
borough, because I have not yet heard amoung the pres- 
byterian squires, how much soever their persons and 
principles are in vogue, that any of them have dis- 
tinguished their country abode by the name of Mount- 
regicide, Covenant-hall, Fanatic-hill, Roundhead-bawn, 
Canting-brook, or Mount-rebel, and the like, because 
there may probably come a time when those kind of 
sounds may not be so grateful to the ears of the king- 
dom. For I do not conceive it would be a mark of 
discretion, upon supposing a gentleman, in allusion to 
his name or the merit of his ancestors, tu call his house 
Tyburn-hall, 

But the scheme I would propose for changing the 
denominations of Jand into Jegible and audible sy)la- 
bles is by employing some gentlemen in the university, 
who, by the knowledge of the Latin tongue and their 
judgment in sounds, might imitate the Roman way, 
by translating those hideous words into their English 
meanings, and altering the termination where a bare 
translation will not form a good cadence to the ear, or 
be easily delivered from the mouth. And when both 
those means happen to fail then to name the parcels of 
land from the nature of the soil, or some peculiar cir- 
cumstance belonging to it, as in England, Farn-ham, 
Oat-lands, Black-heath, Corn-bury, Rye-gate, Ash-burn- 
ham, Barn-elms, Cole-orton, Sand-unch, and many others. 

] am likewise apt to quarrel with some titles of Jords 
among us that have a very ungracious sound, which 
are apt to communicate mean ideas to those who have 
not the honour to be acquainted with their persons or 
their virtues, of whom I have the misfortune to be one. 
But I cannot pardon those gentlemen who have getten 
titles since the judicature of the peers among us has 
been taken away, to which they all submitted with a 
resignation that became good christians, as undoubtedly 
they are. However since that time I look upon a 
graceful harmonious title to be at least 40 per cent. in 
the value intrinsic of an Irish peerage ; and since it is 
as cheap as the worst for any Irish law hitherto enacted 
in England to the contrary, I would advise the next 
set before they pass their patents to call a consultation 
of scholars and musical gentlemen to si this most 
important and essential circumstance. The Scotch uo- 
hlemen though born almost under the north pole have 
much more tunable appellations, except some very few, 
which I suppose were given them by the Irish along 
with their language, at the time when that kingdom 
was conquered and planted from hence, and to this day 
retain the denominations of places and surnames ef 
families, as all historians agree. 
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I should likewise not be sorry if the names of some 
bishops’ sees were so much obliged to the alphabet, 
that upon pronouncing them we might contract some 
veneration for the order and persons of those reverend 
peers, which the gross ideas sometimes joined to their 
titles are very unjustly apt to diminish. 











ANSWER TO A PAPER, &c. 


Tux memorial to which this paper is an answer was written by 
Sir John Browne, the same person alluded to as one of the 
witneases examined before the council of England in favour 
of Wood's project, and stigmatized as a person tried for arape. 





FROM SIR JOHN BROWNE. 

Rev. Sir, Dawson Street, April 4, 1728. 
By a strange fatality, though you were the only person 
in the world from whom I would conceal my being an 
author, yet you were unaccountably the only one let 
into the secret of it; the ignorant poor man who was 
intrusted by me to deliver out the little books, though 
he kept the secret from all others, yet from the nature 
of the subject concluded that I could have no interest 
in concealing it from you, who were so universally 
known to be an indefatigable promoter of the welfare of 
Ireland. But though the accideut gave me some 
uneasiness at first, yet, when I consider your character, 
1 cannot doubt (however slender the foundation of 
such a hope may be from any merits of my own) your 
generosity will oblige you to conceal what chance has 
revealed to you, and incline you to judge of me, not 
from the report of my enemies, but from what I appear 
in the little tracts which have waited on you. 

I shall not presume, sir, to detain you with the nar- 
rative of the origin and progress of the parliamentary 
accusations and votes against me, although, would you 
do me the honour to inquire, I could easily convince 
you, from my own particular case, that men have two 
characters, one which is either good or bad according 
to the prevailing number of their friends or enemies, 
and one which never varies for either, —one which has 
Jittle or no regard to the virtue or vice of the subject, 
and one which regards that. alone, is inherent (if I may 
say so) in the subject, and describes it what it really is, 
without regard either to friends or enemies. 

All I shall beg of you is to suspend your judgment 
upon it, since all parties allow that, although I had 
several summons from the committee for Monday, and 
many evidences on the road in obedience to their sum- 
mons, yetI was tied down by the committee the 
preceding Saturday, and deprived of the benefit of all 
my evidences, notwithstanding anything I could urge 
tothe contrary. This I hope I may say without injury 
to Mr. Bingham, for sure : may be entirely innocent, 
and yet a magistrate under the immediate direction of 
the lord chief-justice, who takes examinations against 
him, examinations that do not even contain matter to 
form an indictment upon, may be innocent also. 

It shall suffice therefore to say, I went from Ireland 
loaded with the severest censures of the house of com- 
mons, injured as I thought and oppressed to the great-. 
est degree imaginable, robbed of that character which 
was dearer to me than life itself, and all that by an 
overbearing and overpowering interest. 

I sought in England for that peace and protection 
which was denied me at home. My public character 
followed me, my countrymen injured me. The nature 
of man is sociable ; I was forced to herd with strangers. 
A prime minister engaged in the success of a scheme 
wants no emissaries to spy out all that makes for him, 
and to fly with what they have found to their employ er. 
I was unfortunately set by those sort of creatures ; my 
sevitiments on the state of our money matters were in- 
dustriously sifted through me, and when that was done, 
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' before I knew anything of the matter, I was servet 
with his majesty’s summous; in a hurry! ran out 0 
town, and stayed in the coantry awhile, but on m) 
return again found another summons at my lodgings 
and, terrified by the dismal effects of power at hom: 
from risking a second son doth abroad, I yielded t 
it and appeared at the cockpit. 

It is true my appearance at the cockpit to thoge whi 
knew me only by the votes in the house of commons 
must have looked like a design of revenge, and I hac 
many and powerful enemies who gave all my action 
the worst colour. But to take the matter impartially 
sir, is there no allowance to be made for a mind alread; 
broken by the dismal effects of prevailing power, anc 
filled with the apprehensions of second dangers? I 
there no allowance for a man, young in the knowledg 
of the world, under all these fears and misfortunes, i 
he has yielded to the repeated summons of the counci 
of England, in which his majesty was present; and | 
he was there, after a long and strenuous opposition 
forced to tell his sentiments, forced, sir, to tell his set 
timents, not in the manner represented to the world 
but in a manner the most cautious of giving room for : 
pretence to oppose the inclinations of our parliament ? 

But alas, the consequence !—You, sir, the defende 
of Ireland, were soon engaged against. me on that ac 
count, and that fatal genius of yours in an instan 
ruined my character. But even ruin-bearing as it was 
I blessed it; the cause which you undertook was dea: 
to me, and though fame is the last thing which on 
would sacrifice even for his country, yet I parted witl 
that with pleasure, while you thought it necessary fo: 
the public good so todo. But now the end is served 
dear sir, may not the man have his mare again ? 

Plato, being told that certain persons aspersed hu 
character and represented him abroad as a very 11. 
man, instead of expostulating with his enemies anc 
returning reproach for reproach, consoled himself, say. 
ing, “* No matter, my friends, the whole live of Plat« 
shall give his accusers the lie.” 

Could I set before me a greater exampie ? Under the 
general displeasure of my country,—under all the cen 
sures which the restless malice of my enemies coulc 
devise,—and under the keen edge of the drapier’s wit,— 
the only revenge in which I indulged myself was by « 
steady love for my country, and by manifest acts oi 
affection thereto, to be a silent reproach to the foul 
tongues of my enemies, 

Permit then, sir, permit me in peace to take his 
great example, and uo longer give way to the power ot 
my euemies, by continuing to oppress me. They have 
already gained their cause by you, but I must say if 
was not the sword of Ajax, but the armour of Achilles, 
which he put on, that won the day. 

The cause for which you undertook my ruin was 
the cause of my country. It was a good cause, and 
you shall ever find me of that side. You have carried 
it, and I kuow you will no longer be my enemy. But 
alas! as long as your works subsist, wherever they be 
read, even unto the end of time, must I be branded a: 
avillain. It is a hard sentence, and yet, unless the 
spear of Achilles, the same instrument which gave the 
wound, administer the remedy, it must be so. 

In short, sir, you must bea man of honour ; it ig not 
possible that honour should be wanting where all the 
distinguishing characteristics of it are found. I cannot 
doubt it, and therefore I will let you fully into a secret 
which accident bas given yuu a part of, and I am gure 
you will keep it. 

The source of all my misfortunes was the vote of the 
house of commons, but I have laboured however, as | 
always shall, to serve my country and make m ysell 
agreeable to them. And though the misfortune of 1 
bad public character deprived me of the private cow 
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-yversation of my countrymen, which is the surest and 
best way to know our true interest, yet I flatter myself 
that my Jittle essays may be useful, at least they may 
be no ys beginning, and you know it is easy to add to 

once begun. But if the work is known to be 

@ the very name will condemn it and render it 

_ gto my country. 
Vieatever the faults may be, J have publicly applied 
yyou to amend them, before the bearer’s mistake made 
me determine this private application to you, and I 

“mast say that I shall reckon it no small degree of 
honour if you take that trouble upon you. 

Inthe mean time I shall beg the favour of you to 
keep a secret which no other person but my printer, 
my bookseller, and the bearer knows. 

I am, reverend sir, your most obedient servant, 

Joun BRowNe,. 
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CALLED A MEMORIAL OF THE POOR INHABITANTS, 
TRADESMEN, AND LABOURERS, OF THE KINGDOM 
OF IRELAND. 


Sir, Dublin, March 25, 1728. 

I RECEIVED a paper from you, whoever you are, printed 
withont any name of author or printer, and sent, I 
suppose, to me among others without any particular 
distinction. It contains a complaint of the dearness of 
corn, and some schemes for making it cheaper which I 
cannot. approve of. ; 

But pray permit me, before I go further, to give you 
a short history of the steps by which we arrived at this 
hopeful situation. 

It was indeed the shameful practice of too many 
Irish farmers to wear out their ground with ploughing ; 
while, either through poverty, laziness, or ignorance, 
they neither took care to manure it as they ought, nor 
gave time to any part of the land to recover itself; 
and when their leases were near expiring, being assured 
that their landlords would not renew, they ploughed 
even the meadows, and made such havoc that many 
landlords were considerable sufferers by it. 

This gave birth to that abominable race of graziers, 
who upon expiration of the farmers’ leases were ready 
to engross great quantities of land; and the gentlemen, 
having been before often ill paid, and their land worn 
out of heart, were too easily tempted when a rich 
grazier made an offer to take all their land and give 
them security for payment. Thus a vast tract of land 
where twenty or thirty farmers lived, together with their 
cottagers and labourers in their several cabins, became 
all desolate, and easily managed by one or two herds- 
men and their boys; whereby the master grezier, with 
sittle trouble, seized to himself the livelihood of a 
hundred people. 

It must be confessed that the farmers were justly 
punished for their knavery, brutality, and folly. But 
neither are the squires and landlords to be excused ; 
for to them is owing the depopulating of the country, 
the vast number of beggars, and the ruin of those few 
sorry improvements we had. 

That farmers should be limited in ploughing is very 
reasonable, and practised in England, and might. have 
easily been done here by penal clauses in tfeir leases ; 
but to deprive them in a mamuer altogether from tilling 
their lands was a most stupid want of thinking. 

’ Had the farmers been confined to plough a certain 
quantity of land, with a penalty of ten pounds an acre 
for whatever they exceeded, and further limited for the 
three or four last. years of their leases, all this evil had 
heen prevented ; the nation would have saved a million 
of money, and been more populous by above two hun- 
dred thousand souls. | 

For a people denied the benefit df trade to manage 
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their lands in such a manner as to produce nothing bu 
what they are forbidden to trade with, or only such 
things as they can neither export nor manufacture to 
advantage, is an absurdity that a wild Indian would be 
arhamed of; especially when we add that we are con. 
tent to purchase this hopeful commerce by sending to 
foreign markets for our daily bread. 

The grazier’s employment is to feed great flocks of 
sheep or black cattle, or both. With regard to sheep, 
as folly is usually accompanied with perverseness, so it 
is here. There is something so monstrous to deal iu a 
commodity (further than for our own use) which we 
are not allowed to export manufactured, nor even un- 
manufactured but to one certain country, and only to 
some few ports in that country; there is, I] say, some- 
thing so sottish that it wants a name in our language 
to express it by: and the good of it is, that the more 
sheep we have the fewer human creatures are left to 
wear the wool or eat the flesh. Ajax was mad when 
he mistook a flock of sheep for his enemies; but we 
shall never be sober until we have the same way of 
thinking. 

The other part of the grazier’s business is what we 
call black-cattle, producing hides, tallow, aud beef for 
exportation + all which are good and useful commodi- 
ties if rightly managed. But it seems the greatest 
part of the hides are sent out raw, for want of bark to 
tan them; aud that want will daily grow stronger; for I 
doubt the new project of tanning without it is atan end. 
Our beef, I am afraid, still continues scandalous in 
foreign markets, for the old reasons. But our tallow, 
for anything I know, may be good. However, to be- 
stow the whole kingdom on beef and mutton, and 
thereby drive out half the people who should eat their 
share, aud force the rest to send sometimes as far as 
Egypt for bread to eat with it, is a most peculiar and 
distinguished piece of public economy, of which I 
have no comprehension. 

I know very well that our ancestors the Scythians, 
and their posterity our kinsmen the Tartars, lived upon 
the blood, and milk, and raw flesh of their cattle, with- 
out one grain of corn; but I confess myself so degene- 
rate that I am not easy without bread to my victuals. 

What amazed me for a week or two was to see, in 
this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of human 
creatures and waut of bread, as well as money to buy 
it, that all kind of flesh-meat should be monstrously 
dear, beyond what was ever known in this kingdom. 
I thought it a defect in the laws that there was not 
some regulation in the price of flesh as well as bread ; 
but I imagine myself to have guessed out the reason : 
in short, I am apt to think that the whole kingdom ts 
overstocked with cattle, both black and white; and as 
it is observed that the poor Irish have a vanity to be 
rather owners of two lean cows than one fat, although 
with double the charge of grazing and but hal! the 
quantity of milk, so I conceive it much more difficult 
at present to find a fat bullock or wether than it 
would be if half of them were fairly knocked on the 
head: for Iam assured that the district in the several 
markets called Carrion-row is as reasonable as the 
poor can desire; only the circumstances of money to 
purchase it, and of trade or labour to purchase that 
money, are indeed wholly wanting. 

Now, sir, to return more particularly to you and 
your memorial. 

A hundred thousand barrels of wheat, yon sav, 
should be imported hither; and 10,0002. premium to 
the importers. Have you looked into the purse of the 
nation? Iam no commissioner of the treasury; but 
am well assured that the whole running cash would 
not supply you with a sum to purchase go much corn, 
which, only at 20s. a-barrel, will be 100,000/.; and 
10,000/. more for the premium. But vou will trattic 
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for your corn with other goods: and where are those 
goods? If you had them, they are all engaged to pay 
the rents of absentees, and other occasions in London, 
besides a huge balance of trade this year against us. 
Will foreigners take our bankers’ paper? I suppose 
they will value it at little more than so much a quire. 
Where are these rich farmers and engrossers of corn, in 
so bad a year and so little sowing ? 

You are in pain for 2s. premium, and forget the 20s. 
for the price ; find me out the latter, and I will engage 
for the former. 

Your scheme for a tax for raising such a sum is all 
visionary, and owing to a great want of knowledge in 
the miserable state of this nation. Tea, coffee, sugar, 
spices, wine, and foreign cloths, are the particulars you 
mention upon which this tax should be raised. I will 
allow the two first, because they are unwholesome ; and 
the last because 1 should be glad if they were all 
burned : but I beg you will leave us our wine to make 
us awhile forget our misery; or give your tenants 
leave to plough for barley. -But I will tell you a 
secret which I learned many years ago from the com- 
missioners of the customs in London; they said, when 
any commodity appeared to be taxed above a moderate 
rate, the consequence was to lessen that branch of the 
revenue hy one half; and one of those gentlemen 
pleasantly told me that the mistake of parliaments on 
such occasions was owing to an error of computing two 
and two to make four; whereas, in the business of 
laying impositions, two and two never made more than 
one; which happens by lessening the import, and the 
strong temptation of ramming such goods as paid high 
duties, at least in this kingdom. Although the women 
are ag vain and extravagant as their lovers or their 
husbands can deserve, and the men are fond enough 
of wine, yet the number of both who can afford such 
expenses is so smal] that the major part must refuse 
gratifying themselves, and the duties will rather be 
lessened than increased. But, allowing no force in 
this argument, yet so preternatural a sum as 110,000/., 
raised all on a sudden (for there is vo dallying with 
hunger), is just in proportion with raising a million and 
a half in England; which as things now stand would 
probably bring that opulent kingdom under some 
difficulties. 

You are concerned how strange and surprising it 
would be in foreign parts to hear that the poor were 
starving In a RICH country, &c. Are you in earnest ? 
Is Ireland the rich country you mean? Or are you 
insulting our poverty ? Were you ever out of Ireland ? 
Or were you ever in it till of late? You may probably 
have a good employment, and are saving a)] you can to 

urchase a good estate in England. But by talking so 
samiliarly of 110,000/. by a tax upon a few commodi- 
ties, it is plain you are either naturally or affectedly 
ignorant of our present condition: or else you would 
know and allow that such a sum is not to be raised 
here without a general excise; since, in proportion to 
our wealth, we pay already in taxes more than England 
ever did in the height of war. And when you have 
brought over your corn, who will be the buyers? Most. 
certainly not the poor, who will not be able to purchase 
the twentieth part of if. 

Sir, upon the whole, your paper is a very crude piece, 
liable to more objections than there are lines; but I 
think your meaning is good, and so far you are par- 
donable. 

If you will propose a general contribution for sup- 
porting the poor in potatoes and buttermilk till the 
new corn comes in, perhaps you may succeed better, 
because the thing at least is possible; and I think yf 
our brethren in England would contribute upon this 
emergency out of the million they gain from us every 
year, they would do a piece of justice as well us 
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charity. In the mean time, go and preach to yow 
own tenants to fall to the plough as fast as they can; 
and prevail with your neighbouring squires to dy the 
same with theirs; or else die with the guilt of having 
driven away half the inbabitants, and starving the rest. 
For as to your scheme of raising 110,000/., it is as 
vain as that of Rabelais, which was to squeeze out wind 
from the posteriors of a dead ass. ee 

But why all this concern for the poor? We want 
them not as the country is now managed; they may 
follow thousands of their leaders, and seek their bread 
abroad. Where the plough has no work, one family 
can do the business of fifty, and you may send away 
the other forty-nine. An admirable piece of hus- 
bandry, never known or practised by the wisest nations, 
who erroneously thought people to be the riches of a 
country ! 

If so wretched a state of things would allow it, me- 
thinks I could have a malicious pleasure, after all the 
warning I have in vain given the public at my own 
peril for several years past, to see the consequences 
and events answering inevery particular. I pretend to 
no sagacity ; what I writ was little more than what I] 
had discoursed to several persons, who were generally 
of my opinion ; and it was obvious to every common 
understanding that such effects must needs follow from 
such causes ;—a fair issue of things begun upon party 
rage, while some sacrificed the public to fury, and others 
to ambition: while the spirit of faction aud oppression 
reigned in every part of the country, where gentlemen, 
instead of consulting the ease of their tenants or culti- 
vating their lands, were worrying one another upon 
points of whig and tory, of high church and low 
church; which no more concerned them than the long 
and famous controversy of strops for razors: while 
agriculture was wholly discouraged, and consequently 
half the farmers and labourers and poorer tradesmen 
forced to beggary or banishment. “ Wisdom crieth in 
the streets: Because I have called on you: I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye 
have set at nought all my counsels, and would none ot 
my reproof; I also will Jaugh at your calamity, and 
mock when your fear cometh.” 

] have now done with your memorial, and freely 
excuse your mistakes, sce you appear to write as a 
stranger, and as of a country which is left at liberty to 
eujoy the benefits of nature, and to make the best o: 
those advantages which God has given it in soil, 
climate, aud situation. ; 

But having lately sent out a paper entitled A 
Short View of the State of Ireland; and hearing of an 
objection, that some people think I have treated the 
memory of the late lord chief-justice Whitshed with 
an appearance of severity; since ] may not probably 
have another opportunity of explaining myself in that 
particular, I choose to do it here. Laying it therefore 
down for a postulatum, which I suppose will be uni- 
versally granted, that no little creature of so mean a 
birth and genius had ever the honour to be a greater 
enemy to his country and to all kinds of virtue than 
HE, I answer thus; whether there be two different 
goddesses called Fame, as some authors contend, or 
only one goddess sounding different trumpets, it is 
certain that people distinguished for their villany 
have as good a title to a blast from the proper trumpet, 
as those who are most renowned for their virtues have 
from the other; and have equal reason to complain if 
it be refused them. And accordingly the names of the 
most celebrated profligates have been faithfully trans- 
mitted down to posterity. And although the person 
here understood acted his part in an obscure corner of 
the world, yet his talents might have shone with 
lustre enough in the noblest scene. 

As to my naming a person dead, the plain honest 
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reason Is the best. He was armed with power and will 
to do mischief, even where he was not provoked, as 
alee by his prosecuting two printers, one to death 
and both to ruin, who had neither offended God nor 
the king, nor him nor the public. 

What an encouragement to vice is this! If an ill 
man be alive and in power we dare not attack him ; 
‘and “if he be weary of the world or of his own villanies, 
he has nothing to do but die, and then his reputation is 
safe. For these excellent casuists know just Latin 
enough to have heard a most foolish precept, that de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum; so that if Socrates and Anytus 
his accuser had happened to die together, the charity 
of survivors must either have obliged them to hold their 
peace or fix the same character on both. The only 
crime of charging the dead is when the least doubt 
remains whether the accusation be true; but when men 
are openly abandoned and lost to all shame, they have 
no reason to think it hard if their memory be reproached. 
Whoever reports or otherwise publishes anything 
which it is possible may he false, that man is a 
slanderer; hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. Even 
the least misrepresentation or aggravation of facts 
deserves the same censure in some degree; but in this 
case I am quite deceived if my error has not been on 
the side of extenuation. 

I have now present before me the idea of some per- 
sous (I know not in what part of the world) who spend 
every moment of their lives, and every turn of their 
thoughts while they are awake (and probably of their 
dreams while they sleep), in the most. detestable actions 
and designs; who delight in mischief, scandal, and 
obloquy, with the hatred aud contempt of all mankind 
against them, but chiefly of those among their own 
party and their own family ; such whose cdious quali- 
ties rival each other for perfection: avarice, brutality, 
faction, pride, malice, treachery, noise, impudence, 
dulness, ignorance, vanity, and revenge, contending 
every moment for superiority in their breasts. Such 
creatures are not to be reformed, neither is it prudent 
or safe to attempt a reformation. Yet, although their 
memories will rot, there may be some benefit for their 
survivors to smell it while it is rotting. 

TI am sir, your humble gervant, A. B. 
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ON SUBJECTS RELATIVE TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
IRELAND. 


TO MESSRS. TRUEMAN AND LAYFIELD. 


GENTLEMEN,—I am inclined to think that I received a 
letter from you two last summer, directed to Dublin, 
while I was in the country, whither it was sent me; and 
] ordered an answer to itto be printed, but it seems it 
had little effect, and I suppose this will not have much 
more. But the heart of this people is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have 
closed. And gentlemen I am to tell you another 
thing—that the world is too regardless of what we 
write for public good: that after we have delivered 
our thoughts, without any prospect of advantage or of 
reputation, which latter is not to be had but by sub- 
scribing our names, we cannot prevail upon a printer 
‘o be at the charge of sending it into the world unless 
we will be at all or half the expense ; and although we 
are willing enough to bestow our labours we think it 
unreasonable to be out of pocket, because it probably 
may not consist with the situation of our affairs. 

I do very much approve your good intentions, and 
in a great measure your maimer of declaring them, and 
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only know your sentiments but my answer, whick I 
shall impartially give. 

That great prelate [archbishop King], in whose cover 
you directed your letter. sent it me in the morning, 
and I begin my answer to-night, not knowing what in- 
terruption I may meet with. 

I have ordered your letter to be printed, as it ought 
to be, along with my answer, because I conceive it will 
be more acceptable and informing to the kingdom. 

I shall therefore now go on to answer your letter in 
all manner of sincerity. 

Although your letter be directed to me, yet I take 
myself to be only an imaginary person; for although 
I conjecture I had formerly one from you, yet I never 
answered it otherwise than in print; neither wasI at a 
loss to know the reasons why so many people of this 
kingdom were transporting themselves to America. And 
if this encouragement were owing to a pamphlet written, 
giving an account of the country of Pennsylvania, to 
tempt people to go thither, Ido declare that those who 
were tempted by sucha narrative to such a journey were 
fools, and the author a most impudent knave, at least if 
it be the same pamphlet I saw when it first came out, 
which is above 25 years ago, dedicated to William Penn 
(whom by a mistake you cal] “sir William Penn ”), 
and styling him by authority of the Scripture “ most 
uoble governor.” For I was very well acquainted 
with Penn, and did some years after talk with him 
upon that pamphlet and the impudence of the author, 
who spoke so many things in praise of the soil and 
climate, which Penn himself did absolutely contradict. 
For he did assure me “ That this country wanted the 
shelter of mountains, which left it open to the northern 
winds from Hudson's Bay and the Frozen Sea, which 
destroyed all plantations of trees and was even perni- 
cious to all common vegetables.” But indeed New 
York, Virginia, and other parts less northward, or more 
defended by mountains, are described as excellent 
countries; but upon what conditions of advantage 
foreigners go thither I am yet to seek. 

What evils our people avoid by running from hence 
is easier to be determined. They conceive themselves 
to live under the tyranny of most cruel exacting Jand- 
lords, who have no views further than increasing their 
rent-rolls. Secondly, You complain of the want of 
trade, whereof you seem not to know the reason. Third- 
ly, You lament most justly the money spent by ab- 
sentees in England. Fourthly, You complain that your 
linen manufacture declines. Fifthly, That your tithe- 
collectors oppress you. Sixthly, That your children 
have no hopes of preferment in the church, the revenue, 
or the army; to which you might have added the law 
and all civil employments whatsvever. Seventhly, You 
are undone for want of silver and want all other money. 

I could easily add some other motives which, to men 
of spirit, who desire and expect and think they de- 
serve the common privileges of human nature, would 
be of more force than any you have yet named to drive 
them out of this kingdom. But as these speculations 
may probably not much affect the brains of your peo- 
ple I shall choose to Jet them pass unmentioned. Yet 
I cannot but observe that my very good and virtuous 
friend, his excellency Burnet« (O fik, nec tals indigne 
parente!) has not hitherto been able to persuade his 
vassals, by his oratory in the style of a commander, to 
settle a revenue on his viceroyal person. I have been 
likewise assured that in one of those colonies on the 
continent, which nature has so far favoured as (by the 
industry of the inhabitants) to produce a great quantity 
of excellent rice, the stubborn people, having been told 
that the world was wide, tuok it into their heads that 
they might sell their own zice at whatever foreign market 
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they pleased, and seem by their practice very unwill- 
ing to quit that opinion. 

But to return to my subject; I must confess to you 
noth, that if one reason of your people's deserting us be 
the despair of things growing better in their own coun- 
try, I have not one syllable to answer, because that 
would be to hope for what is impossible ; and so I have 
been telling the public these ten years. For there are 
events which must precede any such blessing; first, a 
liberty of trade; secondly, ashare of preferments in all 
kinds, equal to the British natives; and thirdly, a re- 
turn of those absentees who take almost one half of the 
kingdom's revenue. As to the first. and second, there 
is nothing left us but despair; and for the third, it 
will never happen till the kingdom has no money to 
seud them; for which, in my own particular, I shall 
not be sorry. 

The exaction of landlords has indeed been a grievance 
of above 20 years’ standing. But as to what you ob- 
ject about the severe clauses relating to the improve- 
ment, the fault lies wholly on the other side; for the 
landlords, either by their ignorance or greediuess of 
making large rent-rolls, have performed this matter so 
ill, as we see by experience, that there is not one tenant 
iu 500 who has made any improvement worth meution- 
ing; for which I appeal to any man who rides through 
the kingdom, where little is to be found among the 
tenants but beggary and desolation; the cabins of the 
Scotch themselves, in Ulster, being as dirty and mise- 
rable as those of the wildest Irish. Whereas good firm 
penal laws for improvement, with a tolerable easy rent, 
and a reasonable period of time, would in 20 years 
have increased the rents of Ireland at least a third part 
of the intrinsic value. 

I am glad to hear you speak with some decency of 
the clergy, and to impute the exactions you lament to 
the managers or farmers of the tithes. But you entirely 
mistake the fact, for I defy the most wicked and the 
most powerful clergyman in the kingdom to oppress 
the meanest farmer in the parish ; and I defy the same 
clergyman to prevent himself from being cheated by the 
same farmer, whenever that farmer shall be disposed to 
be knavish or peevish. For although the Ulster tithing- 
teller is more advantageous to the clergy than any other 
ithe kingdom, yet the minister can demand no more 
than his tenth ; and where the corn much exceeds the 
small tithes, as except in some districts I am told it 
always does, he is at the mercy of every stubborn farmer, 
especially of those whose sect as well as interest incline 
them to opposition. However I take it that your people 
bent for America do not show the best side of their 
prudence in making this one part of their complaint ; 
yet they are so far wise as not to make the payment of 
tithes a scruple of conscience, which is too gross for any 
protestant dissenter except a quaker to pretend. But 
do your people indeed think that if tithes were abolish- 
ed or delivered into the hands of the landlord, after the 
blessed mauner in the Scotch spiritual economy, the 
tenant would sit easier in his reut under the same per- 
sun who must be lord of the soil and of the tithe to- 
gether ? 

T am ready enough to grant that the oppression of 
landlords, the utter ruin of trade, with its necessary 
consequences, the want. of money, half the revenues of 
the kingdom spent abroad, the continued dearth of 
three years, and the strong delusion im your people by 
false allurement from America, may be the chief 
motives of their eagerness after such an expedition. 
But there is likewise another temptation, which is not 
of inconsiderable weight; which is their itch of living 
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their eyes and consciences will not be offended by the 
stumbling block of ceremonies, habits, and spiritual 
tiles. But I was surprised tu find that those calamities, 
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whereof we are innocent, have been sufficient to Anive 
many families out of their country who had no reason 
to complain of oppressive landlords. For while 1 was 
last year in the northern parts a person of quality, whose 
estate was let above 20 years ago and then at a very 
reasonable rent, some for leases of lives and some per- 
aoe did in a few mpuths purchase eleven of those 
eases at a very inconsiderable price, although they 
were two years ago reckoned to pay but half value. 
Whence it is manifest that our present miserable con- 
dition and the dismal prospect of worse, with other 
reasous above assigned, are sufficient to put men upon 
trying this desperate experiment of changing the scene 
they are in, although landlords should by a miracle 
become less inhuman. 

There is hardly a scheme proposed for improving the 
trade of this kingdom which does not manifestly show 
the stupidity and ignorance of the proposer; and I 
laugh with contempt at those weak wise heads who 
proceed upon general maxims or advise us to follow 
the examples of Hollaud and England. These empirics 
talk by rote without understanding the constitution of 
the kingdom; as if a physician, knowing that exercise 
contributed much to health, should prescribe to his 
patient under a severe fit of the gout to walk ten miles 
every morning. The directions for Ireland are very 
short and plain, to encourage agriculture and home 
consumption and utterly discard all importatious 
which are not absolutely necessary for health or life. 
And how few necessaries, conveniences, or even com- 
forts of life, are denied us by nature or not to be at- 
tained by labour and industry! Are those detestable 
extravagancies of Flanders lace, English cloths made 
of our own wool, and other goods, Italian or Indian 
silks, tea, coffee, chocolate, china-ware, and that pro- 
fusion of wines by the knavery of merchants growing 
dearer every season, with a hundred unnecessary fop- 
peries better known to others than me—are these, 1 say, 
fit for us any more than for the beggar who could not 
eat his veal without oranges? Is it not the highest 
indignity to human nature that men should be such 
poltroons as to suffer the kingdom and themselves to be 
undoue by the vanity, the folly, the pride, and wanton- 
ness of their wives, who under their present corruptions 
seem to be a kfnd of animal suffered for our sins to 
be sent into the world for the destruction of families, 
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directed to be as expensive as they possibly can in 
every useless article of living; who by long practice 
cau reconcile the most pernicious foreign drugs to their 
health and pleasure, provided they are but expensive, 
as starlings grow fat with henbane; who contract a 
robustness by mere practice of sloth and luxury; whe 
can play deep several hours after midnight, sleep 
beyond noon, revel upon Indian poisons, and spend the 
revenues of a moderate family to adorn a nauseous 
unwholesome living carcase? Let those few who are 
not concerned ijn any part of this accusation suppose it 
unsaid ; let the rest take it among them. Gracious 
God, in his mercy, look down upon a nation so shame- 
fully besotted ! 

If I am possessed of 100/. a-year, and by some mis- 
fortune it sinks to 50 without a possibility of ever 
being retrieved, does it remain a question in such an 
exigency what Iam to do? must not I retrench one 
half in every article of expense? or retire to some cheap, 
distant part of the country, where necessaries are at 
half-value ? 

Is there any mortal who can show me, under the 
circumstances we stand with our neighbours, under 
their inclinations towards us, under laws never to be re- 
pealed, under the desolation caused by absentees, under 
many other circumstances not to be mentioned, that thir 
kingdom can ever be a nation of trade or subsist by 
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my other method than that of a reduced family, by 
the utmost parsimony, in the manner I have already 
prescribed ? 

J am tired with letters from many unreasonable, well- 
Ineaning people, who are daily pressing me to deliver 
my thoughts in this deplorable juncture, which upon 
mauy® others I have so often dane in vain. What will 
't iniport that half a score people in a coffeehouse may 
tappen to read this paper, aud even the majority of 
lhose few differ in every sentiment from me? If the 
farmer be not allowed to sow his corn, if half the little 
money among us be sent to pay rents to Irish absentees, 
and the rest for foreign luxuries and dress for the 
women, what will our charitable dispositions avail 
when there is nothing left to be given ? when contrary 
to all custom and example all necessaries of life are so 
exorbitant ; wheu money of all kinds was never known 
to be so scarce; so that gentlemen of no contemptible 
estates are forced to retrench in every article (except 
what relates to their wives) without being able to show 
any bounty to the poor ? 





ANSWER TO SEVERAL LETTERS SENT 
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I am very well pleased with the good opinion you ex- 
press of me, and wish it were any way in my power to 
answer your expectations for the service of my country. 
I have carefully read your several schemes and propo- 
sals which you think should be offered to the parlia- 
ment. In answer, I will assure you that in another 
place I have known very good proposals rejected with 
contempt by public assemblies merely because they 
were offered from without doors; and yours perhaps 
might have the same fate, especially if handed to the 
public by me, who am not acquainted with three mem- 
bers nor have the least interest with one. My printers 
have been twice prosecuted, to my great expense, on 
account of discourses I writ for the public service, 
without the least reflection on parties or persons; aud 
the success I had in those of the drapier was not owing 
to my abilities but to a lucky juncture, when the fuel 
was ready for the first hand that would be at the pains 
of kindling it. It is true both those envenomed prose- 
cutious were the workmanship of a judge who is now 
gone fo his own place. But let that be as it will, Iam 
determined henceforth never to be the instrument of 
leaving an innocent man at the mercy of that bench. 

It is certain there are several particulars relating to 
this kingdom (I have mentioued a few of them in one 
of my drapier’s letters) which it were heartily tu be 
wished that the parliament would take under their con- 
sideration, such as will no way interfere with England 
otherwise than to its advantage. 

The first I shall mention is touched at in a letter 
which I received from oue of you, gentlemen, about the 
highways, which indeed are almost everywhere scau- 
dalously neglected. I know a very rich man in this 
city, a true lover and saver of his money, who being 
possessed of some adjacent lands has been at great 
charge in repairing effectually the roads that lead to 
them, and has assured me that his lands are thereby 
advanced 4s. or 5s. an acre, by which he gets treble 
uiterest, But generally speaking all over the kingdom 
the roads are deplorable, and what is more particularly 
barbarous there is no sort cf provision made for travel- 
lers on foot, uo, not near the city, except iu a very few 
tae aud in a most wretched manner; whereas the 
Snglish are so particularly careful in this point, that 
you may travel there 100 miles with less inconvenience 
thau one mile here. But since this may be thought 
tuo great a reformation I shall only speak of roads for 
boraes, carriages, and cattle. 


Ireland is, I think, computed to be one-thisd sma lee 
than Englaud, yet by some natural disadvantages + 
would not bear quite the same proportion in value with 
the same encouragement. However it has so happened 
for many years past that it never arrived to above one- 
eleventh part in point ofriches; and of late by the con- 
tinual decrease of trade and the increase of absentees, 
with other circumstances not here to be mentioned, 
hardly to a fifteenth part, at least if my calculations 
be right, which I doubt are a little too favourable on 
our side. 

Now supposing day-labour to be cheaper by one-half 
here than in England, and our roads, by the nature of 
our carriages and the desolation of our country, to be 
not worn and beaten above one-eighth part so much as 
those of England, which is a very moderate computa- 
tion, Ido not see why the mending of them oul be 
a greater burden to this kingdom than to that. 

There have been, I believe, 20 acts of parliament in 
six or seven years of the late king for mending long 
tracts of impassable ways in several counties of Eng- 
land, by erecting turnpikes and receiving passage- 
money, In a manner that everybody knows. If what I 
have advanced be true it would be hard to give a 
reason against the same practice here; since the ueces- 
sity is as great, the advantage in proportion perhaps 
much greater, the materials of stone aud gravel as easy 
to be found, and the workmanship at least twice as 
cheap. Besides, the work may be done gradually 
with allowances for the poverty of the nation by sv 
many perch a-year, but with a special care to encou- 
rage skill and diligence, and to prevent fraud in the 
undertakers, to which we are too Hable aud which are 
not always coulined to those of the meaner sort; but 
against these no doubt the wisdom of the nation may 
and will provide. 

Another evil, which in my opinion deserves the 
public care, is the ill management of the bogs; the 
neglect whereof is a much greater mischief to this king. 
dom than most people seem to be aware of. 

It.is allowed indeed by those who are esteemed most 
skilful in such matters that the red, swelling mossy 
bog, whereof we have so many large tracts in this island, 
is not by any means to be fully reduced, but the 
skirts which are covered with a green coat easily may, 
being not accretion or annual growth of moss like the 
other. 

Now the landlords are generally so careless as to 
suffer their tenants to cut their turf im these skirts as 
well as the bog adjoined, whereby there is yearly lost 
a considerable quantity of land throughout the king- 
dom, never to be recovered. 

But this is not the greatest part of the mischief; for 
the main bog, although perhaps not reducible to natu- 
ral soil, yet by continuing large, deep, straight canals 
through the middle, cleaned at proper times as low as 
the chamel or gravel, would become secure summer- 
pasture; the margins might with great profit and orna- 
ment be filled with quickens, birch, and other trees 
proper for such a soil, and the canals be convenient 
for water-carriage of the turf, which is now drawn upon 
sled-cars with great expeuse, difficulty, and loss of 
time, by reason of the many turf-pits scattered irregu- 
larly through the bog, wherein great numbers of cattle 
are yearly drowned. And it has been, I confess, to me 
a matter of the greatest vexation as well as wonder to 
think how any landlord could be so absurd as suffer 
such havoc to be made. 

All the acts for encouraging plantations of forest- 
trees are I am told extremely defective, which with 
great submission must have been owing to a defect of 
skill in the contrivers of them. In this climate, by the 
continual blowing of the west-south-west wind, hardly 
any tree of value will come to perfection that is mot 
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planted in groves, except very rarely and where there 
is much land-shelter. 1 have not indeed read all the 
acts, but from inquiry I cannot learn that the planting 
in groves is enjoined. And as to the effects of these 
laws, I have not seen the least in many hundred miles’ 
riding, except about avery few gentlemen's houses, and 
even those with very little skill or success. In all the 
rest the hedges generally miscarry, as well as the larger 
slender twigs planted upon the tops of ditches, merely 
for waut of common ski] and care. 

I do not believe that a greater and quicker ay could 
be made than by planting large groves of ash a few feet 
asunder, which in seven years would make the best 
kind of hop-poles, and grow in the same or less time 
to a second crop from their roots. 

It would likewise be of great use and beauty in our 
desert scenes to oblige cottagers to plaut ash or elm 
before their cabins and round their potato-gardens, 
where cattle either do not or ought not to come to 
destroy them. 

The common objection against all this, drawn from 
the laziness, the perverseness, or thievish disposition of 
the poor native Irish, might be easily answered by 
showing the true reasons for such accusations, and how 
easily those people may be brought to a less savage 
manner of life; but my printers have already suffered 
too much for my speculations. However, supposing 
the size of a native’s understanding just equal to that 
of a dog or a horse, I have often seen those two ani- 
mals civilized by rewards at least as much as by 
punishments. 

It would be a noble achievement to abolish the Irish 
language in this kingdom, so far at least as to oblige 
all the natives to speak only English on every occasion 
of business, in shops, markets, fairs, and other places of 
dealing; yet I am wholly deceived if this might not 
be effectually done in Jess than half an age, and at a 
very trifling expense; for such I Jook upon a tax tu be 
of only 6000/. a-year to accomplish so great a work. 
This would in a great measure civilize the most barba- 
rous among them, reconcile them to our customs and 
manner of living, and reduce great numbers to the 
national religion, whatever kind may then happen to 
be established. This method is plain and simple, and 
although I am too desponding to produce it, yet I 
could heartily wish some public iouplits were employed 
to reduce this uncultivated people from that idle, savage, 
beastly, thievish manner of life, in which they continue 
sunk to such a degree that it is almost impossible for 
a country gentleman to find a servant of human ca- 
pacity, or the least tincture of natural honesty, or who 
does not live among his own tenants in continual fear 
of having his plantations destroyed, his cattle stolen, 
and his goods pilfered. 

The love, affection, or vanity of living in England, 
continuing to carry thither so many wealthy families, 
the consequences thereof, together with the utter loss of 
all trade except what is detrimental, which has forced 
such great numbers of weavers and others to seek their 
bread in foreign countries; the unhappy practice of 
stucking such vast quantities of land with sheep and 
other cattle, which reduces 20 families to one; these 
events, I say, have exceedingly pai ad ae this king- 
dom for several years past. I should heartily wish 
therefore under this miserable dearth of money, that 
those who are most concerned would think it advisable 
to save 100,000/. a-year, which is now sent out of this 
kingdom, to feed us with corn. There is not an older 
Or more uncontroverted maxim in the politics of a’l 
wise nations than that of encouraging agriculture, aid 
therefore to what kind of wisdom a practice sv directly 
contrary among us may be reduced I am by no means 
ajudge. If labour aud people make the true riches of 
a nation, what must be the issue where one part of 
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a people are forced away and the other nave nothing 
to do 

If it should be oe propel by wiser heads that bis 
majesty might be applied to in a national way for 
giving the kingdom leave to coin halfpence for its own 
use, I believe no good subject will be under the least 
apprehension that such a request could meet *with 
refusal or the least delay. Perhaps we are the only 
kingdom i ia earth, or that ever was or will be upon 
earth, which did not enjoy that common right of civil 
society, under the proper inspection of its prince or 
legislature, to coin money of all usual metals for its 
own occasions, Every petty prince in Germany, vassal 
to the emperor, enjoys this privilege. And I have 
seen in this kingdom several silver pieces with the 
inscription of Civitas WATERFORD, DroeHeDaAGn, and 
other towns. 


A LETTER 
ON MR. M‘CULLA'S PROJECT ABOUT HALFPENCE, 
AND A NEW ONE PROPOSED, 


IN A LETTER TO DR. DELANY. 1729. 











Sir,—You desire to know my opinion concerning Mr. 
M‘Culla’s project of circulating notes, stamped ov. 
copper, that shall pass for the value of halfpence and 
pence. Ihave some knowledge of the man: and about 
a month ago he brought me his book, with a couple of 
his halfpenny notes; but I was then out of order, and 
he could not be admitted. Since that time I called 
at his house, where I discoursed the whole affair with 
him as thoroughly as I could. I am altogether a 
stranger to his character. He talked to me in the 
usual style, with a great profession of zeal for the 
public good; which is the common cant of all project- 
ors in their bills, from a first minister of state down to 
a corncutter. But I stopped him short, as I would 
have done a better man; because it is too grossa 
practice to pass at any time, and especially in this age, 
where we all know one another sowell. Yet whoever 
proposes airy scheme which may prove to be a public 
benefit, I shall mot quarrel if it prove likewise very 
beneficial to himself. It is certain that, next to the 
want of silver, our greatest distress in point of coin is 
the want of small change, which may be some poor 
relief for the defect of the former, since the crown will 
not please to take that work upon them here as they 
doin England. One thing in M‘Culla’s book is cer- 
tainly right, that no law hinders me from giving a 
payable note upon leather, wood, copper, brass, iron, o1 
any other material (except gold or silver), as well as 
upon paper. The question is whether I can sue him 
on a copper bond, where there is neither hand nor seal 
nor witnesses to prove it? To supply this he has pro- 
posed that the materials upon which this note is written 
shall be in some degree of value equal to the debt. 
But that is one principal matter to be inquired into, 
His scheme is this : 

He gives you a piece of copper for a halfpenny or 
penny, stamped with a promissory note to pay you 
20d. for every pound of copper notes whenever you 
shall return them. Right-and-forty of these halfpenny- 
pieces are to weigh a pound; and he sells you that 
pound, coined and stamped, for 2s8.: by which he 
clearly gains a Jittle more than 16 per ceut.; that is to 
say 2d. in every ls. 

This will certainly arise to a great sum if he should 
circulate as large a quantity of his notes as the king- 
dom, under the great dearth of silver, may very pro- 
bably require: enough indeed to make any Irish trades- 
man's fortune; which however I should not repine at 
in the least if we could be sure of his fair dealing. It 
was obvious for me to raise the common objection, why 
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Mr M‘Culla would not give security to pay the whole 
sum to any man who returned him his copper notes, as 
my lord Dartmouth and colonel Moore were by their 
patents obliged to do. To which he gave me some 
answers plausible enough. First, ‘He conceived his 
coins were much nearer to the intrinsic value than any 
of th@se coined by patents, the bulk and goodness of 
the metal equalling the best English halfpence made 
by the crown: That he apprehended the ill-will of 
envious and designing people ; who, if they found him 
to have a great vent for his notes, since he wanted the 
protection of a patent, might make a run upon him, 
which he could not be able to support: And lastly, 
that his copper (as is already said) being equal in 
value and bulk to the English halfpence, he did not 
apprehend they should ever be returned, unless a com- 
bination proceeding from spite and envy might be 
formed against him.” 

But there are some points in his proposal which I 
cannot well answer for; nor do I know whether he 
will be able to do it himself. The first is, whether the 
copper he gives us will be as good as what the crown 
provided for the English halfpence and farthings ; and 
secondly, whether he will always continue to give us 
as good; and thirdly, when he will think fit to stop 
his hand and give us no more; fur I should be as 
sorry to be at the mercy of Mr. M‘Cullaas of Mr. Wood. 

There is another difficulty of the last importance. 
It is known enough that the crown is supposed to be 
neither gainer nor loser by coinage of any metal : for 
they subtract or ought to subtract no more from the 
intrinsic value than what will just pay the charges of 
the mint; and how much that will amount to is the 
question. By what I could gather from Mr. M‘Culla 
good copper is worth 14d. per pound. By this com- 
putation, if he sells his copper notes for 2s. the pound 
aud will pay 20d. back, then the expense of coinage 
for one pound of copper must be 6d. which is 30 per 
cent. The world should be particularly satisfied on this 
article before he vends notes: for the discount of 30 
per cent. is prodigious, and vastly more than I can 
conceive it ought to be. For if we add to that 
proportion the 16 per cent. which he avows to keep for 
his own profit, there will be a discount of about 46 per 
cent. Or to reckon I think a fairer way: Whoever 
buys a pound of Mr. M‘Culla’s coin at 2s. per pound 
carries home only the real value of 14d., which is a 
pound of copper ; and thus he is a loser of 412. 13s. 4d. 
per cent. But, however, this high discount of 30 per 
cent. will be no objection against M‘Culla’s proposal ; 
because, if the charge of coining will honestly amount 
to so much, and we suppose his copper notes may be 
returned upon him, he will be the greater sufferer of 
the two; because the buyer can lose but 4d. in a pound 
and M‘Culla must lose 6d., which was the charge of 
the coinage. 

Upon the whole, there are some points which must 
be settled to the general satisfaction before we can 
safely take Mr. M‘Culla’ss copper notes for value 
received ; and how he will give that satisfaction is not 
within my knowledge or conjecture. The first point 
is that we shall be always sure of receiving good cop- 
per, equal in bulk and fineness to the best English 
halfpence. 

The second point is to know what allowance he 
makes to himself, either out of the weight or mixture 
of his copper or both, for the charge of coinage. As 
to the weight the matter is easy by his own scheme ; 
for, as IT have said before, he proposes 48 to weigh a 
pound, which he gives you for 2s., and receives it by 
the pound at 20d.: so that, supposing pure copper to 
be 14d. a pound, he makes you pay 30 per cent. for 
he labour of coining, as I have already observed, 
bevide 16 per ceut. when he sells it. But if to this he 
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adds any alloy to debase the metal, although it be not 

above 10 per cent., then Mr. M‘Culla’s promsssory 

notes will, to the intrinsic value of the metal, be abuve 

47 Be cent, discount. 

or subtracting 10 per cent. off sixty pounds’ 

worth of copper, it will (to avoid fractious) be about 
54 per cent. in the whole 100/., which added to 

£4113 4 

510 ° 

will be per cent. 47 3 4 

That we are under great distress for change, and that 
Mr. M‘Culla’s copper notes, on supposition of the 
metal being pure, are less liable to objection than the 
project of Wood may be granted: but such a discount, 
where we are not sure even of our 20d. a pound, appears 
hitherto a dead weight on his scheme. 

Since I writ this, calling to mind that I had some 
copper halfpence by me, I weighed them with those of 
Mr. M‘Culla and observed as follows: 

First I weighed Mr. M‘Culla’s halfpenny against 
an English one of king Charles II., which outweighed 
Mr. M‘Culla’s a fourth part. or 25 per cent. 

I likewise weighed an Irish Patrick and David half- 
penny, which outweighed Mr. M‘Culla’s 124 per 
cent. It had a very fair and deep impression and 
milled very skilfully round. 

I found that even a common harp halfpenny, well 
preserved, weighed equal to Mr. M‘Culla’s. And even 
some of Woods halfpence were near equal in weight to 
his. Therefore, if it be true that he does not think 
Wood's copper to have been faulty, he may probably 
give us no better. 

I have laid these loose thoughts together with little 
order, to give you and others who may read them an 
opportunity of digesting them better. Iam no enemy 
to Mr. M‘Culla’s project; but I would have it put 
upon a better foot. I own that this halfpenny of king 
Charles IT., which I weighed against Mr. M‘Culla’s, 
was of the fairest kind I had seen. However, it is 
plain the crown could afford it without being a loser. 
But it is probable that the officers of the mint were 
then more honest than they have since thought fit to be; 
for I confess not to have met those of any other year 
so weighty, or in appearance of so good metal, among 
all the copper coins of the three last reigus; yet these, 
however, did much outweigh those of Mr. M‘Culla, 
for I have tried the experiment on a hundred of them ; 
I have indeed seen accideutally one or two very light, 
but it must certainly have been done by chance, or 
rather I suppose them to be counterfeits. Be that as 
it will, it is allowed on all hands that good copper 
was never known to be cheaper than it is at present. I 
am ignorant of the price, farther than by his informing 
me that it is only 14d. a pound; by which 1 observe 
he charges the coinage at 30 per cent.; and therefore 
I cannot but think his demands are exorbitant. But 
to say the truth, the dearness or cheapness of the metal 
does not properly enter into the question. What we 
desire is, that it should be of the best kind and as 
weighty as can be afforded; that the prefit of the 
contriver should be reduced from 16 to 8 per cent., 
and the charge of coinage, if possible, from 30 to 10 
or 15 at most. 

Mr. M‘Culla must also give good security that he 
will coin only a determinate sum, not exceeding 
20,000/., by which, although he should deal with all 
uprightness imaginable, and make his coin as good as 
that I weighed of king Charles IT., he will at 16 per 
cent. gain 3200/., a very good additional job to a pri- 
vate tradesman’s fortune. 

I must advise him also to employ better workmen, 
and make his impressions deeper and plainer, by which 
a rising rita may be left about the edge of his ccin, 
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to preserve the letter from wearing out too soon. He 
no wardens or masters, or other officers of the mint, 
to suck up his profit, and therefore can afford to coin 
cheaper than the crown, if he will but find good ma- 
terials, proper implements, and skilful workmen. 

Whether this project will succeed in Mr. M‘Culla’s 
hands (which, if it be honestly executed, I should be 
glad to see) ; one thing I am confident of, that it might 
be easily brought to perfection by a society of nie or 
ten honest gentlemen of fortune, who wish well to their 
country and would be content to be neither gainers nor 
losers, farther than the bare interest of their money. 
Aud Mr. M‘Culla, as being the first starter of the 
scheme, might be considered and rewarded by such a 
suciety, whereof, although I am not a man of fortune, I 
should think it an honour and happiness to be one, 
even with borrowed money upon the best security I 
could give. And first, 1 am confident, without any 
skill but by general reason, that the charge of coining 
copper would be very much less than 30 per cent. 
Secondly, I believe 10,0002. in halfpence and farthings 
would be sufficient for the whole kingdom, even under 
our great and most unnecessary distress for the want 
of silver, and that without such a distress half the 
sum would suffice. For I compute and reason thus: 
the city of Dublin, by a gross computation, contains 
10,000 families; aud I am told by shopkeepers “ That 
if silver were as plenty as usual, 2s. in copper would 
be sufficient in the course of business for each 
family.” But in consideration of the want of silver, I 
would allow 5s. to each family, which would amount 
to 25001.; and to help this, I would recommend a 
currency of all the genuine undefaced barp-halfpence 
which are left of lord Dartmouth’s and Moor’s patents 
under king Charles H., and the small Patrick and 
David for farthings. To the rest of the kingdom I 
would assign the 75002. remaining, reckoning Dublin 
to answer one-fourth of the kingdom, as London is 
judged to answer (if ] mistake not) one-third of Eng- 
land—I mean in the view of money only, 

To compute our waut of small change by the num- 
ber of souls in the kingdom, besides being perplexed, is 
Ithink by no means just. They have been reckoned 
at a million and a half, whereof a million at least are 
beggars in all circumstances except that of wandering 
about for alms; and that circumstance may arrive 
soon enough, when it will be time to add another 
10,0002. in copper. But without doubt the families of 
Ireland who lie chiefly under the difficulties of wanting 
sinall change cannot be above 40,000 or 50,000, which 
the sum of 10,000/., witb the addition of the fairest old 
halfpence, would tolerably supply: for if we give too 
great a loose to any projector to pour in upon us what 
he pleases, the kingdom will be (how shall I express 
it under our present circumstances ?) more than undone. 

And hence appears in a very strong light the vil- 
lany of Wood, who proposed the coinage of 108,000J. 
in copper for the use of Ireland, whereby every family 
in the kingdom would be loaded with 10s. or 12s., 
although Wood might not transgress the bounds of his 
patent, and although no counterfeits, either at home or 
abroad, were added to the number, the contrary to both 
which would indubitably have arrived. So ill in- 
formed are great men on the other side, who talk of a 
million with as little ceremony as we do of half-a-crown ! 

But to return to the proposal I have made. Suppose 
ten gentlemen, lovers of their country, should raise 
2002. a-piece, and from the time the money is depo- 
sited, as they shall agree, should begin to charge, 
it with 7 per cent. for their own use; that they 
should as soon as possible provide a mint and good 
workmen, and buy copper sufficient for coining 2000/., 
subtracting a fifth part of the interest of 10,0002. fur the 
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the other four parts of the same interest to be subtracted 
equally out of the four remaining coinages of 2000/. 
each, with a just allowance for other nec inci- 
dents. Let the charge of coinage he fairly reckoned, 
and the kingdom informed of it as well as of the price 
of copper. Let the coin be as well and deeply stamped 
asitought. Let the metal be as pure as can cohsist to 
have it rightly coined (wherein I am wholly ignorant), 
and the bulk as large as that of king Charles II. And 
let this club of ten gentlemen give their joint security 
to receive all the coins they issue out for seven or ten 
years, and return gold and silver without any defal- 
cation. 

Let the same club or company when they have 
issued out the first 2000/., go on the second year, if 
they find a demand and that their scheme has an- 
swered to their own intention, as well as to the satis- 
faction of the public. And if they find 7 per cent. 
not sufficient, let them subtract 8, beyond which I 
would not have them go. And wheu they have in 
two years coined 10,000/, let them give public notice 
that. they will proceed no farther, but shut up thei, 
mint and dismiss their workmen, unless the real, 
universal, unsolicited declaration of the nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom shall signify a desire that they 
should go on for a certain sum farther. 

This company may enter into certain regulations 
amoung themselves, one of which should be to keep 
nothing concealed, and duly to give an account to the 
world of their whole methods of acting. 

Give me leave to compute, wholly at random, what 
charge the kingdom will be at by the loss of intrinsic 
value in the coinage of 10,0002. in copper under the 
management of such a society of gentlemen, 

First, It is plain that, instead of somewhat more than 
16 per cent. as demanded by Mr. M‘Culla, this society 
desires but 8 per cent. 

Secondly, Whereas Mr. M‘Culla charges the ex- 
pense of coinage at 30 per cent., I hope and believe 
this society will be able to perform it at ten. 

Whereas it does not appear that Mr. M‘Culla can 
give any security for the goodness of his copper, because 
not one in ten thousand have the skill to distinguish, 
the society will be all engaged that theirs shall be of 
the best stuudard. 

Fourthly, That whereas Mr. M‘ Culla’s halfpence 
are one-fourth part lighter than that kind coined in 
the time of king Charles II., these gentlemen will 
oblige themselves to the public to give the coin of the 
same weight and goodness with those halfpence, unless 
they shall find they cannot afford it, and in that case 
they shall beforehand inform the public, show their 
reasons, and signify how large they can make them 
without being losers, and so give over or pursue their 
scheme as they find the opinion of the world to be. 
However, I do not doubt but they can afford them as 
Jarge and of as good metal as the best English half- 
pence that have been coined in the three last reigns, 
which very much outweigh those of Mr. M‘Culla. 
And this advantage will arise in proportion, by lessen- 
ing the charge of coinage from 30 per cent. to 10 or 15, 
or 20 at most. But I confess myself in the dark on 
that article, only I think it impossible it should amount 
to any proportion uear 30 per cent., otherwise the 
coiners of those counterfeit halfpence called raps would 
have little encouragement to follow their trade. 

But the indubitable advantages by having the ma- 
nagement in such a society, would be the paying 8 per 
ceut. instead of 16, the being sure of the gooduess and 
just weight of the coin, and the period to be put to avy 
farther coinage than what was absolutely unecessary to 
supply the wants and desires of the kingdom; and all 
this under the security of ten gentlemen of credit and 
fortune who would be ready to give the best security 
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aud satisfaction, that they had no design to turn the 
schem? into a job. 

As ‘40 any mistakes I have made in computation, 
they are of little moment, and I shall not descend so 
low as to justify them against any caviller. : 

The strongest objections against what I offer, and 
which. perhaps may make it appear visionary, is the 
difficulty to find half a score gentlemen, who, out of 
a public spirit, will be at the trouble, for no more profit 
than I per cent. above the legal interest, to be overseers 
ofa mint for five years, and perhaps without any justice 
raise the clamour of the people against them. Besides, 
it is most certain that many a squire is as fond of a 
job and as dexterous to make the best of it as Mr. 
M‘ Culla himself or any of his level. However, I do 
not doubt but there may be ten such persons in this 
town, if they had only some visible mark to know them 
at sight. Yet I just foresee another inconveniency, 
that knayish men are fitter to deal with others of their 
own denomination, while those who are honest and 
best-intentioned may be the instruments of as much 
mischief to the public, for want of cunning, as the 
greatest knaves; and more, because of the charitable 
opinion which they are apt to have of others. There- 
fore, how to join the prudence of the serpent with the 
innocency of the dove in this affair, is the most difficult 
point. It is not so hard to find an honest man as to 
make this honest man active, and vigilant, and skilful, 
which, I doubt, will require a spur of profit greater 
than my scheme will afford him, unless he will be 
contented with the honour of serving his country and 
the reward of a good conscience. 

After reviewing what I had written, I see very well 
that I have not given any allowance for the first charge 
of preparing all things necessary for coining, which, I 
am told, will amount to about 200/., besides 20/. per 
annum for five years’ rent of a house to work in. I can 
ouly say that, this making in all 300/., it will be an 
addition of no more than 3 per cent. out of 10,0002. 

But the great advantages of the public, by having 
the coinage #flaced in the hands of ten gentlemen such 
as I have already described (if such are to be found) 
are these :— 

First, They propose no other gain to themselves than 
1 per cent. above the legal interest for the money they 
advance, which will hardly afford them coffee when 
they meet ut their mint-house. 

Secondly, They bind themselves to make their coins, 
of as good copper as the best English halfpence, ard 
as well coined and of equal weight, and do likewise 
bind themselves to charge the public with not one 
farthing for the:expense of coinage more than it shall 
really stand them in. 

Thirdly, They will for a limited term of seven or 
ten years, as shall be thought proper upon mature con- 
sideration, pay gold and silver, without any defalca- 
tion, for all their own coin that ahall be returned upon 
their hands. 

Fourthly, They will take care that the coins shall 
have a deep impression, leaving a rising rim on both 
sides, to prevent their being defaced in a long time, 
and the edges shall be milled. 

I suppose they need not be very apprehensive of coun- 
terfeits, which it will be difficult to make so as not to 
be discovered, for it is plain that those bad halfpence 
called raps are so easily distinguished even from the 
most worn genuine halfpenny, that nobody will now 
take them for a farthing, although under the great 
present want of change. 

I shall here subjoin some computations relating to 
Mr. M‘Culla’s copper notes. They were sent to me 
by a person well skilled in such calculations, and 
therefore I refer them to the reader. 


Mr. M‘Culla charges good copper at 14d. pur | 
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pound, but I know not whether he means avoirdupois 

or troy weight. 

Avoirdupois is 16 ounces toa pound . 6960 graing 

A pound troy weight .« . +» »« . 5760 ,, 
Mr. M‘Culla’s copper is 14d. per pound avoirdupois, 

Two of Mr. M‘Culla’s penny notes, one 
with another, weigh 2. 2. © «© « 

By which come 2s. of his notes 
which he sells for one pound weight, 


524 grains 


will weigh ° e ° e ° ° - 6288 ” 
But one pound avoirdupois weighs, as 
above . ° e ° ° ° ° ° - 6960 99. 


This difference makes 10 per cent. to Mr. M‘Culla’s 
profit in point of weight. 
The old Patrick and David halfpenny 


weighs. . . © «© « «© . «  I149 grains. 
Mr. M‘Culla’s halfpenny weighs . . 131 =, 
The difference is , 18 


Which is equal to 10} per cent. 
The English halfpenmy of king Charles 
II. weighs. . 2. 6 + ew hw hw) COT —="“ 
Mr. M‘Culla’s halfpenny weighs . . 131 
The difference is. 36 
Which difference, allowed a fifth part, is 20 per cent. ' 


ANOTIIER COMPUTATION, 

Mr. M‘Culla allows his pound of copper (coinage 
included) to be worth 20d.; for which he demands 2s. 
His coinage he computes at 6¢. per pound weight ; 

therefore laying out only 20d., and gaining 


4d., he makes per cent. profit, . .- . .« .- 20 
The 6d. per pound weight, allowed for coinage, 
makes per cent... ~ « 30 


The want of weight in his halfpenny, compared as 
above, is per cent. e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 10 
By all which (viz. coinage, profit, and want of 
weight) the public loses per cent. . . . . 60 
If Mr. M‘Culla’s coins will not pass, and he refuses 
to receive them back, the owner cannot sell them at 
above 12d. per pound; whereby, with the defect of 
weight of 10 per cent., he will lose 60 per cent. 
The scheme of the society, raised as high as it can 
possibly be, will be only thus :— 
For interest of their money per cent. . . « . 8 
For coinage, instead of 10, suppose at most per 
cent. . e ° ° e ° e e e ° e e 20 
For 3002. laid out for tools, a minut, and house- 
reut, charge 3 per cent. upon the cvinage of 
10,0002. . + «© «© © © © © © © « 8 


Charges in all upon interest, coinage, &c. per cent, 31 


Which, with all the advantages above-mentioned, of 
the goodness of the metal, the largeness of the coin, the 
deepness and fairness of the impression, the asstirance 
of the society confiniag itself to such a sum as they 
undertake, or as the kingdom shall approve; ar | 
lastly, their paying in gold or silver for all their casn 
returned upon their hands without any defalcation 
would be of mighty benefit to the kingdom; and with 
a little steadiness and activity could, I doubt not, be 
easily compassed. 

I would not in this scheme recommend the method 
of promissory notes, after Mr. M‘Culla’s manner; but 
as I have seen in old Irish coms, the words vivitag 
DVBLIN, on one side, with the year of our Lord and tre 
Irish harp on the reverse. 
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A PROPOSAL 


THA’ ALL TIE LADIES AND WOMEN OF IRELAND 
SHOULD APPEAR CONSTANTLY IN IRISH 
MANUFACTURES. 1729. 


THERE was a treatise written about nine years ago, to 
persuade the people of Ireland to wear their own manu- 
factures, This treatise was allowed to have not one 
syllable in it of party or disaffection; but was wholly 
founded upon the growing poverty of the nation, occa- 
sioned by the utter want of trade, except the ruinous 
importation of all foreign extravagances from other 
countries. This treatise was presented by the grand 
jury of the city and county of Dublin, as a scandalous, 
seditious, and factious pamphlet. 1 forget who was 
the foreman of the city grand jury; but the foreman 
for the county was one Dr. Seal, register to the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, wherein he differed much from the 
sentiments of his lord. The printer was tried before 
the late Mr. Whitshed, that famous Jord chief-justice ; 
who, on the bench, laying his hand on his heart de- 
clared upon his salvation “That the author was a 
jacobite, and had a design to beget a quarrel between the 
two nations.” In the midst of this prosecution about 
1500 weavers were forced to beg their bread and had 
a general contribution made for their relief, which just 
served to make them drunk for a week ; and then they 
were forced to turn rogues, or strolling beggars, or to 
leave the kingdom. 

The duke of Grafton, who was then lieutenant, being 
perfectly ashamed of so infamous and unpopular a pro- 
ceeding, obtained from England a nol prosequi for the 
printer. Yet the grand jury had solemn thanks given 
them from the secretary of state. 

I mention this passage (perhaps too much forgotten) 
to show how dangerous it has been for the best mean- 
ing person to write one syllable in the defence of his 
conntry, or discover the miserable condition it is in. 

And to prove this truth, I will produce one in- 
sta: ce more; wholly omitting the famous cause of the 
drapier and the proclamation against him, as well as 
the perverseness of another jury against the same Mr. 
Whitshed, who was violently bent to act the second 
part in another scene. 

About two years ago there was a small paper printed 
which was called, “A Short View of the State of 
Ireland,” relating to the several causes whereby any 
country may grow rich, and applying them to Ireland. 
Whitshed was dead, and consequently the printer was 
not troubled. Mist, the famous journalist, happened 
to reprint this paper in London, for which his press- 
folk were prosecuted for almost a twelvemonth ; and 
for aught I know are not yet discharged. 

This is our case; insomuch, that although I am often 
without money in my pocket, I dare not own it in some 
company for fear of being thought disaffected. 

But since I am determined to take care that the 
author of this paper shall not be discovered (following 
herein the most prudent practice of the drapier), I will 
venture to affirm that the three seasons wherein our 
corn has miscarried did no more contribute to our pre- 
sent misery, than one spoonful of water thrown upon a 
rat already drowned would contribute to his death; 
and that the present plentiful harvest, although it 
should be followed by a dozen ensuing, would no more 
restore us than it would the rat aforesaid to put him 
near the fire, which might indeed warm his fur coat 
but never bring him back to life. 

The short of the matter is this: the distresses of the 
kingdom are operating more and more every day, bw 
very large degrees, and so have been doing for above a 
dozen years past. 

If you demand whence these distresses have arisen, I 
desive to ask the following question : 


PROPOSAL FJAT THE LADIES OF IRELAND 


If two-thirds of any kingdom's revenue be exportes 
to another country, without one farthing of value in 
return; and if the said kingdum be forbidden the 
most profitable branches of trade wherein to employ 
the other third, and only allowed to traffic in import- 
ing those commodities which are most ruinous to itself; 
how shall that kingdom stand ? e 

If this question were formed into the first proposition — 
of an hypothetical syllogism, I defy the man born in 
Ireland, who is now in the fairest way of getting a 
collectorship or a cornet’s post, to give good reason for 
denying it. : 

Let me put another case. Suppose a gentleman's 
estate of 200/. a-year should sink to 1002. by some acci- 
dent, whether by an earthquake or inundation it 
matters not; and suppose the said gentleman utterly 
hopeless and unqualified ever to retrieve the loss; how 
is he otherwise to proceed in his future economy than 
by reducing it on every article to one half Jess, unless 
he will be content to fly his country or rot in gaol? 
This is a representation of Ireland's condition; only 
with one fault, that it is a little too favourable. 
Neither am I able to propose a full remedy for this, 
but only a small prolongation of life, until God shall 
miraculously dispose the hearts of our neighbours and 
our kinsmen, our fellow-protestants, fellow-subjects, 
and fellow rational creatures, to permit us to starve 
without running further into debt. I am informed 
that our national debt (and God knows how we 
wretches came by that. fashionable thing a national 
debt) is about 250,000/.; which is at least one-third 
of the whole kingdom’s rents, after our absentees and 
other foreign drains are paid, and about 50,0002. more 
than all the cash. 

It seems there are several schemes for raising a fund 
to pay the interest of this formidable sum, not the 
principal, for this is allowed impossible. The necessity 
of raising such a fund is strongly and regularly pleaded, 
from the late deficiencies in the duties and customs. 
And is it a fault of Ireland that these funds are de- 
ficient? If they depend on trade, can it possibly be 
otherwise while we have neither liberty to trade nor 
money to trade with; neither hands to work, nor 
business to employ them if we had? Our diseases 
are visible enongh both in their causes and effects ; 
and the cures are well known, but impossible to be 
applied. 

If my steward comes and tells me, “that my rents 
are sunk so low, that they are very little more than 
sufficient to pay my servants their wages ;” have I any 
other course left than to cashier four in six of my 
rascally footmen, and a number of other varlets in my 
family, of whose insolence the whole neighbourhood 
complains? And I would think it extremely severe 
in any law, to force me to maintain a household of 
fifty servants and fix their wages, before I had offered 
my rent-roll upon oath to the legislators. 

To return from digressing : I am told one scheme for 
raising a fund to pay the interest of our national debt 
is by a further duty of 40s. a tun upon wine. Some 
gentlemen would carry this much further, by raising 
it to 12/.; which in a manner would amount to a 
prohibition: thus weakly arguing from the practice of 
England. 

I have often taken notice, both in print and in dis- 
course, that there is no topic so fallacious, either in 
talk or in writing, as to argue how we ought to act in 
Ireland from the example of England, Holland, 
France, or any other country whose inhabitants are 
allowed the common rights and liberties of hamankind, 
I could undertake to name six or seven of the most ute 
controlled maxims in government, which are utterly 
false in this kingdom. 

As to the additional duty on wine, I think any 
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person may deliver his opinion upon it, until it shall 
nave passed into a law; and till then I declare mine 
to be positively against it. ; 

First, Because there is no nation yet known in 
either hemisphere, where the people of all conditions 
are more in want of some cordial to keep up their 
apiritg than in this of ours. Iam not in jest; and if 
the fact will not be allowed me, I shall not argue it. 

Secondly, It is too well and generally known that 
this tax of 40s. additional on every tun of wine 
(which will be double, at least, to the home consumer) 
will increase equally every new session of parliament, 
until perhaps it comes to 12. 

Thirdly, Because, as the merchants inform me, and 
as I have known many the like instances in England, 
this additional tax will more probably lessen this 
brauch of the revenue than increase it. And _ there- 
fore Sir John Stanley, a commissioner of the customs in 
England, used to say, “That the house of commons 
were generally mistaken in tatters of trade, by an 
erroneous opinion that two and two make four.” 
Thus, if you should lay an additional duty of one penny 
a pound on raisins or sugar, the revenue instead of 
rising would certainly sink; and the consequence 
would only be, to lessen the number of plum-puddings 
and ruin the confectioner. 

Fourthly, I am likewise assured by merchants, that 
wpon this additional 40s. the French will at least 
equally raise their duties upon all commodities we 
export thither, 

Fifthly, If an original extract of the exports and 
imports be true, we have been gainers upon the balance 
by our trade with France for several years past; and 
although our gain amounts to no great sum, we ought 
to be satistied, since we are no losers, with the only 
consolation we are capable of receiving. 

Lastly, The worst consequence is behind. If we 
raise the duty on wine toa considerable height, we 
lose the only hold we have of keeping among us the 
few gentlemen of any tolerable estates. ] am confident 
there is hardly a gentleman of 8002. a-year and up- 
ward in this kingdom, who would balance half an 
hour to consider whether he should live here or in 
England, if a family could be as cheaply maintained 
in the one as the other. As to eatables, they are as 
cheap in many fine counties of England as in some 
very indifferent ones here; or if there be any dif- 
ference, that vein of thrift and prudence in economy 
which passes there without reproach, and (chiefly in 
London itself) would amply make up the difference, 
But the article of French wine is hardly tolerable, in 
any degree of plenty, to a middling fortune; and th.is 
it is which, by growing habitual, wholly turns the 
scale with those few landed men disengaged from em- 
ployments who content themselves to live hospitably 
with plenty of good wine in their own country, rather 
than in penury and obscurity in another, with bad or 
with none at all. 

Having, therefore, as far as in me lies abolished this 
additional duty upon wine; for I am not under the 
least concern about paying the interest of the national 
debt, but leave it as in loyalty bound wholly to the 
wisdom of the honourable house of commons; I come 
now to consider by what methods we may be able to 
put offand delay our utter undoing as long as it is 
possible. 

I never have discoursed with any reasonable man 
upon the subject, who did not allow that there was 
no remedy left us but to lessen the importation of all 
unnecessary commodities as much as it was possible ; 
and likewise either to persuade our absentees to spend 
their money at home, which is impossible; or tax 
them at five shillings in the pound during their ab- 
sence, with such allowances upon necessary occasions, 
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as shall be thought convenient: or by permitting us a 
free trade, which is denied to no other nation upon 
earth. The three last methods are treated by Mr. 
Prior in his most useful treatise added to his list of 
absentees. 

It is to gratify the vanity and pride and luxury of 
the women, and of the young fops who admire them, 
that we owe this insupportable grievance of bringing 
in the instrument of our ruin. There is annually 
brought over to this kingdom near 90,000/. worth of 
silk, whereof the greater part is manufactured ; 30,0002 
more expended in muslin, holland, cambric, and 
calico. What the price of lace amounts to is not 
easy to be collected from the custom-house book, being 
a kind of goods that takes up a little room and is 
easily run; but considering the prodigious price of a 
woman's head-dress at 10/., 122, 202, a yard must be 
very great. The tea rated at 7s. per pound, comes to 
near 12,000/.; but considering it as the common 
luxury of every chambermaid, sempstress, and trades- 
mau's wife, both in town and country, however they 
come by it must needs cost the kingdom double that 
sum. Coffee is somewhat above 7,000/. I have seen 
no account of chocolate and some other Indian or 
American goods. The drapery imported is about 
24,0002. The whole amounts (with one or two other par- 
ticulars) to 150,000/. The lavishing of all which money 
is just as prudent and necessary ag to see a man in an 
embroidered coat begging out of Newgate in an old 
shoe. 

T allow that the thrown and raw silk is less perni- 
cious, because we have some share in the manufacture : 
but we are not now in circumstances to trifle. It 
costs us above 40,000/. a-year; and if the ladies til] 
better times will not be content to go in their own 
couutry shifts, 1 wish they may go in rags. Let them 
vie with each other in the fineness of their native linen. 
their beauty and gentleness will as well appear, as if 
they were covered with diamonds and brocade. 

I believe no man is so weak as to hope or expect 
that such a reformation can be brought about by 
a law. But a thorough hearty unanimous vote in 
both houses of parliament might perhaps answer as 
well: every senator, noble or plebeian, giving his 
honour, “ That ueither himself nor any of his family 
would in their dress, or furniture of their houses, make 
use of anything except what was of the growth and 
manufacture of this kingdom; and that they would 
use the utmost of their power, influence and credit, to 
prevail on their tenants, dependents and friends, to 
follow their example.” 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 


FOR PREVENTING THE CHILDREN OF POOR PEOPLE 
IN IRELAND FROM BEING A BURDEN TO THEIR 
PARENTS OR COUNTRY, AND FOR MAKING THEM 

BENEFCIIAL TO THE PUBLIC. 1729. 


A foreign author is said actually to have considered the proposal 
as serious, and to have quoted it as an instance of the extre- 
mity under which Ireland laboured. 


Iv isa melancholy object to those who walk through 
this great town or travel in the country, when they see 
the streets, the roads, aud cabin doors, crowded with 
beggars of the female sex, followed by three, four, or 
six children, all in rags and importuning every pas- 
senger for an alms. These mothers, instead of being 
able to work for their honest livelihood, are forced to 
employ all their time in strolling to beg sustenance for 
their helpless infants; who as they grow up either 
turn thieves for want of work, or leave their dear native 
country to fight for the pretender in Spain, or aell 
themselves tu the Barbadoes. 
n 2 
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I think it is agreed by all parties that this prodi- 
gious number of children in the arms, or on the backs, 
or at the heels of their mothers, and frequently of their 
fathers, isin the present deplorable state of the king- 
dom a very great additional grievance ; and therefore 
whoever could find out a fair, cheap, and easy method 
of making these children sound useful members of 
the commonwealth, would deserve so well of the 
public as to have his statue set up for a preserver of 
the nation. 

But my intention is very far from being confined 
to provide only for the children of professed beggars; 
it is of a much greater extent, and shall take in the 
whole number of infants at a certain age who are 
born of parents in effect as little able to sup- 
port them as those who demand our charity in the 
streets. 

As to my own part, having turned my thoughts for 
many years upon this important subject, and maturely 
weighed the several schemes of our projectors, I have 
always found them grossly mistaken in their compu- 
tation. It is true, a child just dropped from its dam, 
may be supported by her milk for a solar year, with 
little other nourishment; at most not above the value 
of 2s., which the mother may certainly get, or the 
value in scraps by her lawful occupation of begging ; 
and it is exactly at one year old that I propose to 
provide for them in such a manner as instead of being 
a charge upon their parents or the parish, or wanting 
food and raiment for the rest of their lives, they shall 
on the contrary contribute to the feeding, and partly 
to the clothing, of many thousands. 

There is likewise another great advantage in my 
scheme, that it will prevent those voluntary abortions, 
and that horrid practice of women murdering their 
bastard children, alas, too frequent among us ! sacri- 
fiving the poor innocent babes J doubt more to avoid 
the expense than the shame, which would move tears 
and pity in the most savage and inhuman breast. 

The number of souls in this kingdom being usually 
reckoned one million and a half, of these I calcu- 
late there may be about 200,000 couple whose wives 
are breeders; from which number I subtract 30,000 
couple who are able to maintain their own children, 
(although I apprehend there cannot be so many, 
under the present distresses of the kingdom;) but 
this being granted, there will remain 170,000 breeders. 
I again subtract 50,000 for those women who miscarry, 
or whose children die by accident or disease within 
the year. There only remain 120,000 children of 
poor parents annually born. The question therefore 
1s, how this number shall be reared and _ provided 
for? which as I have already said under the present 
situation of affairs is utterly impossible by all the 
methods hitherto proposed. For we can neither em- 
ae them in handicraft or agriculture; we neither 
yuild houses (I mean in the country) nor culti- 
vate land; they can very seldom pick up a liveli- 
hood hy stealing, till they arrive at six years old, ex- 
cept where they are of towardly parts; although I con- 
fess they learn the rudiments much earlier; during 
which time, they can however be properly looked upon 
only as probationers; as I have i informed by a 
principal gentleman in the county of Cavan, who pro- 
tested to me that he never knew above one or two in- 
stances under the age of six, even in a part of the 
kingdom so renowned for the quickest proficiency in 
that art. 

I am assured by our merchants, that a boy or a gir’ 
before twelve years old is no saleable commodity ; an4 
even when they come to this age they will not yield 
above 3/. or 3/. 2s. 6d. at most on the exchange; 
which cannot turn to account either to the parents or 
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kingdom, the charge of nutriment and rags having 
been at least four times that value. 

I shall now therefore humbly propose my own 
thoughts, wliich I hope will not be liable to the least 
objection. 

I have been assured by a very knowing Arnerican 
of my acquaintance in London, that a young heclthy 
child well nursed is at a year old a most delicious, 
nourishing, and wholesome food, whether stewed, 
roasted, baked, or boiled ; and I make no doubt that 
it will equally serve in a fricassee or a ragout. 

] do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration 
that of the 120,000 children already computed, 20,000 
may be reserved for breed, whereof only one-fuurth part 
to be males ; which ismore than we allow to sheep, black 
cattle or swine; and my reason is, that these children are 
seldom the fruits of marriage, a circumstance not much 
regarded by our savages, therefore one male will be suf- 
ficient to serve four females. That the remaining 100,000 
may at a year old, be offered in sale to the persons of 
quality and fortune through the kingdon; always ad- 
vising the mother to let them suck plentifully in the last 
month, so as to render them plump and fat for a good 
table. A child will make two dishes at an entertain- 
ment for friends; and when the family dines alone, 
the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable dish, 
and seasoned with a little pepper or salt will be very 
good boiled on the fourth day, especially in winter. 

I have reckoned upon a medium that a child just 
born will weigh 12 pounds, and in a solar year, if 
tolerably nursed, will increase to 28 pounds. 

I grant this food will be somewhat dear, and there- 
fore very proper for landlords, who, as they have al- 
ready devoured most of the parents, seem to have the 
best title to the children. 

Infant's flesh will be in season throughout the year, 
but more plentifully in March, and a little before and 
after: for we are told by a grave author, an eminent 
French physician, that fish being a prolific diet, there 
are more children born in Roman catholic countries 
about nine months after Lent than at any other season ; 
therefore, reckoning a year after Lent, the markets 
will be more glutted than usual, because the number 
of popish infants is at least three to one in this king- 
dom: and therefore it will have one other colla- 
teral advantage, by lessening the number of papists 
among us. 

I have already computed the charge of nursing a 
beggar’s child (in which list 1 reckon all cottagers, 
labourers, and four-fifths of the farmers) to be about 
2s. per annum, rags included; and I believe no gen- 
tleman would repine to give 10s. for the carcass of a 
good fat child, which as I have said will make four 
dishes of excellent nutritive meat, when he has only 
some particular friend or his own family to dine 
with him. Thus the squife will learn to be a good 
landlord, and grow popular among his tenants; the 
mother will have 8s. net profit, and be fit for work 
till she produces another child, 

Those who are more thrifty (as I must confess the 
times require) may flay the carcass; the skin of which 
artificially dressed will make admirable gloves for 
ladies, and summer boots for fine gentlemen. 

As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be ap- 
pointed for this purpose in the most convenient parts 
of it, and butchers we may be assured will not be 
wanting; although I rather recommend buying the 
children alive than dressing them hot from the knife 
as we do roasting pigs. 

A very worthy person, a true lover of his country 
and whose virtues I highly esteem, was lately pleased 
in discoursing on this matter to offer a refinement 
upon my scheme. He said that many gentlemen of 
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this kingdom, having of late destroyed their deer, he 
conceived that the want of vension might be well sup- 
plied by the bodies of young lads and maidens, not 
exceeding 14 years of age nor under 12; so great a 
number of both sexes in every country being now 
ready to starve for want of work and service; and 
these to be disposed of by their parents if alive, or 
othetwise by their nearest relations. But with due 
deference to so excellent a friend and so deserving a 
patriot, I cannot be altogether in his sentiments; for 
as to the males, my American acquaintance assured 
me, from frequent experience, that their flesh was ge- 
verally tough and lean, like that of our schoolboys 
by continual exercise, and their taste disagreeable ; 
and to fatten them would not answer the charge. 
Then as to the females, it would I think with humble 
submission be a loss to the public, because they soon 
would become breeders themselves: and besides, it 
is not improbable that some scrupulous people might 
be apt to censure such a practice, (although indeed 
very unjustly,) as a little bordering upon cruelty ; 
which, 1 confess, has always been with me the strongest 
objection against any project, how well soever in- 
tended. 

But in order to justify my friend, he confessed that 
this expedient was put into his head by the famous 
Psalmanazar, a native of the island Formosa, who 
came from thence to London above twenty years ago; 
and in conversation told my friend, that in his country 
when any young person happened to be put to death, 
the executioner sold the carcass to persons of quality 
as a prime dainty; and that in his time the body of a 
plump girl of 15, who was crucified for an attempt to 
poison the emperor, was sold to his imperial majesty’s 
prime minister of state, and other great. mandarius of 
the court, in joints from the gibbet, at 400 crowns. 
Neither indeed can I deny, that if the same use were 
made of several Plump young girls in this town, 
who without one single groat to their fortunes cannot 
stir abroad without a chair, and appear at playhouse 
and assemblies in foreign fineries which they never 
will pay for, the kingdom would not be the worse. 

Some persons of a desponding spirit are in great 
concern about that vast number of poor people, who 
are aged, diseased, or maimed, and I have been de- 
sired to employ my thoughts what course may be 
taken to ease the mation of so grievous an encum- 
brance. But I am not in the least pain upon that 
matter, because it is very well known that they are 
every day dying and rotting by cold and famine, and 
filth and vermin, as fast as can be reasonably expected. 
And as to the young labourers they are now in almost 
as hopeful a condition; they cannot get work, and 
consequeutly pine away for want of nourishment, to a 
degree that if at any time they are accidentally hired to 
common labour, they have not strength to perform it; 
and thus the country and themselves are happily de- 
livered from the evils to come. 

I have too long digressed and therefore shall return 
to my subject. 1 think the advantages by the pro- 
posal which I have made, are obvious and many as 
well as of the highest importance. 

For first, as I have already observed, it would 
greatly lessen the number of papists, with whom we 
are yearly over-run, being the principal breeders of the 
nation as well as our most dangerous enemies; and 
who stay at home on purpose to deliver the kingdom 
to the pretender, hoping to take their advantage by the 
absence of so many good protestants, who have chosen 
rather to leave their country than stay at home aud 
pay tithes against their conscience to an episcopal 
curate. 

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have something 
valuable of their vwn, which by law may be made 
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liable to distress and help to pay their lavllord’s rent 
their corn and cattle being already seized, and money 
a thing unknown. 

Thirdly, Whereas the maintenance of 100,008 
children, from two years old and upward, cannot be 
computed at less than 10s. a-piece per annum, the 
nation’s stock will be thereby increased 50,000/. per 
annum, beside the profit of a new dish introduced to 
the tables of all gentlemen of fortune in the kingdom 
who have any refinement in taste. And the money 
will circulate among ourselves, the goods being entirely 
of our own growth and manufacture. 

Fourthly, The constant breeders, beside the gain of 
8s. sterling per annum by the sale of their children 
will be rid of the charge of maintaining them after the 
first. year, 

Fifthly, This food would likewise bring great 
custom to taverns; where the vintners will certainly 
be so prudent as to procure the best receipts for dress- 
ing it to perfection, and consequently have their houses 
frequented by all the fine gentlemen, who justly value 
themselves upon their knowledge in good eating: and 
a skilful cook, who understands how to oblige his 
guests, will contrive to make it as expensive as they 
please. 

Sixthly, This would be a great inducement to 
marriage, which all wise nations have either encouraged 
hy rewards or enforced by laws and penalties. It 
would increase the care and tenderness of mothers 
toward their children, when they were sure of a settle- 
ment for life to the poor babes, provided im some sort 
by the public, to their annual profit or expense. We 
should see an honest emulation among the married 
women, which of them could bring the fattest child to 
the market. Men would become as fond of their 
wives during the time of their pregnancy as they are 
now of their mares in foal, their cows in calf, their sows 
when they are ready to farrow; nor offer to beat or 
kick them (as is too frequent a practice) for fear of a 
miscarriage. 

Many other advantages might be enumerated. For 
instance, the addition of some thousand carcasses in 
our exportation of barreled beef, the propagation of 
swine’s flesh, and improvement in the art of making 
good bacon, so much wanted among us by the great 
destruction of pigs, too frequent at our table; which 
are no way comparable in taste or magnificence to a 
well-grown, fat, yearling child, which roasted whole 
will make a cousiderable figure at a lord mayor's feast 
or any other public entertainment. But this and 
many others I omit, being studious of brevity. 

Supposing that 1000 families in this city would be 
constant customers for infauts’ flesh, beside others who 
might have it at merry-meetings, particularly at 
weddings and christenings, I compute that Dublin 
would take off amually about 20,000 carcasses ; and 
the rest of the kingdom (where probably they will be 
sold somewhat cheaper) ¢he remaining 80,000. 

I can think of no one objection that will possibly be 
raised against this proposal: unless it should be urged 
that the number of people will be thereby much 
lessened in the kingdom. This I freely own, and it 
was indeed one principal design in offering it to the 
world, I desire the reader will observe, that I calen- 
late my remedy for this ove individual kingdom of 
Ireland aud for no other that ever was, is, or I think 
ever can be upon earth. Therefore let no man talk to 
me of other expedients: of taxing our absentees at 5s. 
a pound: of using neither clothes nor household furni- 
ture except what is of our own growth and manufac- 
ture: of utterly rejecting the materials and instruments 
that promote foreign luxury: of curing the expensive- 
ness of pride, vanity, idleness, and gaming in ont 
women : of introducing a vein of parsimony, prudence. 
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and cemperance: of learning to love our country, in 
the want of which we differ even from LAPLANDERS 
and the inhabitants of Torinamsoo: of quitting our 
animosities and factions, nor acting any longer like the 
Jews, who were murdering one another at the very 
moment their city was taken: of being a little cautious 
not to sell om country and conscience for nothing: of 
teaching landlords to have at least one degree of mercy 
toward their tenants: lastly, of putting a spirit of 
honesty, industry, and skill into our rea eee 
who, if a resolution could now be taken to buy only 
our negative goods, would immediately unite to cheat 
and exact upon us in the price, the measure, and the 
goodness, nor could ever yet be brought to make one 
fair proposal of just dealing though often and earnestly 
invited to it. 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to me of these 
and the like expedients, till he bas at least some 
glimpse of hope that there will be ever some hearty 
and sincere attempt to put them in practice. 

But as to myself, having been wearied out for many 
years with offering vain, idle, visionary thoughts, and 
at. length utterly despairing of success I fortunately fell 
upon this proposal ; which, as it is wholly new, so it 
has something solid and real, of no expense and little 
trouble, full in our own power and whereby we can incur 
no danger in disobliging ENGLAND. For this kind of 
commodity will not bear exportation, the flesh being 
of too tender a consistence to admit a long continuance 
in salt, although perhaps I could name a country 
which would be glad to eat up our whole nation with- 
out it. 

After all, I am not so violently bent upon my own 
opinion as to reject any offer proposed by wise men, 
which shall be found equally innocent, cheap, easy, and 
effectual. But before something of that kind shall be 
advanced in contradiction te my scheme, and offering 
a better, I desire the author or authors will be pleased 
maturely to consider two poiuts. First, as things now 
stand, how they will be able to tind food and rai- 
ment for 100,000 uscless mouths and backs. And 
secondly, there being a round million of creatures 
in human figure throughout this kingdom, whose whole 
subsistence put into a common stock would leave them 
m debt 2,000,0002. sterling, adding those who are 
beggars by profession to the bulk of farmers, cottagers, 
and labourers, with the wives and children who are 
beggars in effect ; I desire those politicians who dislike 
my overture, and may perhaps be so bold as to attempt 
an answer, that they will first ask the parents of these 
mortals, whether they would not at this day think it a 
great happiness to have been sold for food ata year old 
in the manner I prescribe, and thereby have avoided 
such a perpetual scene of misfortunes as they have 
since gone through by the oppression of landlords, the 
impossibility of paying reut without money or trade, 
the want of common sustenance, with neither house 
nor clothes to cover them from the inclemencies of the 
weather, aud the most inevitable prospect of entailing 
the like or greater miseries upon their breed for ever. 

I profess, in the sincerity of my heart, that I have 
uot the least personal interest in endeavouring to pro- 
mote this necessary work, having uo other motive than 
the public good of my country, by advancing our 
trade, providing for infanta, relieving the poor, and 
giving some pleasure to the rich. I have no children 
by which I can propose to get a single penny; the 
youngest being nine years old, aud ny wife past child- 
beartug. 
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THE PRESENT MISERABLE STATE 
OF IRELAND. 


IN A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN DUBLIN TO HIS 
FRIEND SIR R, WALPOLE IN LONDON: WHEREIN I8 
BRIEFLY STATED THE CAUSES AND HEADS OF ALL OUR 

WOES. 
Supposed to be written in the character of the drapiet. 


Str, —By the last packet I had the favour of yours, 
and am surprised that you should apply to a person su 
ill qualified as I am, for a full and impartial account 
of the state of our trade. I have always lived as re- 
tired as possible; and have carefully avoided the per- 
plexed honour of city offices; I have never minded any- 
body’s business but my own; upon all which accounts 
and several others, you might easily have found among 
my fellow-citizens persons more capable to resolve the 
weighty questions you put to me than I can pretend 
to be. 

But being entirely at leisure, even at this season of 
the year, when I used to have scarce time sufficient to 
perform the necessary offices of life, I will endeavour 
to comply with your request, cautioning you not 
implicitly to rely upon what I say excepting what 
belongs to that branch of trade in which I am more 
immediately concerned. 

The Irish trade is, at present, in the most deplorable 
condition that can be imagined; to remedy it, the 
causes of its languishment must be inquired into: but 
as those causes (you may assure yourself ) will not be 
removed, you may look upon it as a thing past hopes 
of recovery. 

The first and greatest shock our trade received was 
from an act passed in the reign of king William, in 
the parliament of England, prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of wool manufactured in Ireland. An act (as 
the event plainly shows) fuller of greediness than good 
policy ; an act as beneficial to France and Spain as it 
has been destructive to England and Ireland. At the 
passing of this fatal act, the condition of our trade was 
glorious and flourishing, although no way interfering 
with the English; we made no broadcloths above 6s. 
per yard ; coarse druggets, bays and shalloons, worsted 
damasks, strong draught works, slight half-works, and 
gaudy stuffs, were the only product of our looms: 
these were partly consumed by the meanest of our 
people, and partly sent to the northern nations, from 
which we had in exchange timber, iron, hemp, flax, 
pitch, tar, and hard dollars. At the time the current 
money of Ireland was foreign silver, a man could 
hardly receive 100/. without finding the coin of all the 
northern powers and every prince of the empire among 
it. This money was returned into England for fine 
cloths, silks, &c., for ourown wear, for rents, for coals, 
for hardware, and all other English manufactures, and 
in a great measure supplied the London merchants 
with foreign silver for exportation. 

The repeated clamours of the English weavers pro- 
duced thas act, so destructive to themselves and us. 
They looked with envious eyes upon our prosperity, 
aud complained of being undersold by us in those 
commodities which they themselves did not deal in. 
At their instance the act was passed, and we lost our 
profitable northern trade. Have they got it? No, 
surely, you have found they have ever since declined 
in the trade they so happily possessed; you shail find 
(if Iam rightly informed) towns without one loom in 
them, which subsisted entirely upon the woollen ma- 
nufactory before the passing of this unhappy bill; and 
I will try if I can give the true reasons for the decay 
of their trade and our calamities. 

Three parts in four of the inhabitants of that district 
of the town where I dwell were English manufac 
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turers, whom either misfortunes in trade, little petty 
debts contracted through idleness, or the pressure of a 
numerous family, had driven into our cheap country. 
TLese were employed in working up our coarse wool, 
while the finest was sent into England. Several of 
these had taken the children of the native Irish appren- 
tices to them, who being humbled by the forfeiture of 
upward of three millions by the Revolution, were 
obliged to stoop to a mechanic industry. Upon the 
passing of this bill, we were obliged to dismiss thou- 
sands of these people from our service. Those who 
had settled thei: affuirs returned home, and over- 
stocked England with workmen; those whose debts 
were unsatisfied went to France, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands, where they met with good encouragement, 
whereby the natives, having got a firm footing in the 
trade, being acute fellows, soon became as good work- 
men as any we have, and supply the foreign manufac- 
tories with a constant recruit of artisans; our island 
lying much more under pasture than any in Europe. 
The foreigners (notwithstanding all the restrictions the 
English Parliament has bound us with) are furnished 
with the greatest quantity of our choicest wool. I need 
not tell you, sir, that a custom-house oath is held as 
little sacred here as in England, nor that it is common 
for masters of vessels to swear themselves bound for one 


of the English wool ports, and unload in France or 


Spain. By this means the trade in those parts is in 
a great measure destroyed, and we were obliged to try 
our hands at finer works, having only our home con- 
sumption to depend upon; and I can assure you, we 
have, in several kinds of narrow goods, even exceeded 
the English, and I believe we shall, in a few years 
more, be able to equal them in broadcloths; but this 
you may depend upon, that scarce the tenth part of 
English coaile are now imported of what used to be 
before this famous act. 

The only manufactured wares we are allowed to ex- 
port are linen cloth and linen yarn, which are market- 
able only in England; the rest of our commodities 
are wool, restricted to England, and raw hides, skins, 
tallow, beef, and butter. Now these arethings for which 
the northern nations have no occasion ; we are therefore 
obliged, instead of carrying woollen goods to their 
markets and bringing home money, to purchase their 
own commodities. 

In France, Spain, and Portugal, our wares are more 
valuable, though it must be owned our fraudulent 
trade in wool is the best. branch of our commerce ; 
from hence we get wines, brandy, and fruit very cheap, 
and in great perfection; so that though Englishmen 
have constrained us to be poor, they have given us leave 
to be merry. From these countries we bring home moi- 
dores, pistoles, and louisd’ors, without which we should 
scarce have a penny to turn upon. 

To England we are allowed to send nothing but 
linen cloth, yarn, raw hides, skins, tallow, and wool. 
From thence we have coals, for which we always pay 
ready money, India goods, English woollen and silks, 
tobacco, hardware, earthenware, salt, and several other 
commodities. Our exportations to England are very 
much overbalanced by our importations; so that the 
course of exchange is generally too high, and people 
choose rather to make their remittances to England in 
specie than by a bill, and our nation is in this manner 
perpetually drained of its little running cash. 


Another cause of the decay of trade, scarcity of | 


money, and swelling of exchange, is the unnatural 
affectation of our gentry to reside in and about Lou- 
don, Their rents are remitted to them, and spent 
there. The countryman wants employment from 
them; the country shopkeeper wants their custom. 
For this reason he can't pay his Dublin correspondent 
readily nor take off a great quantity of his wares. 
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Therefore, the Dublin merchant cannot employ the 
artisan, nor keep up his credit in foreign markets. 

I have discoursed with some of these gentlemen, per- 
sons esteemed for good sense, and demanded a reason 
for this their so unaccountable proceeding,—expensive 
to them for the present, ruinous to their country, and 
destructive to the future value of their estates,—and 
find all their answers summed up under three heads, 
curiosity, pleasure, and loyalty to king George. The 
two first excuses deserve no answer; let us try the vali- 
diry of the third. Would not loyalty be much better 
expressed by gentlemen staying in their respective 
counties, influencing their dependents by their ex- 
amples, saving their own wealth, and letting their 
neighbours profit by their necessary expenses, thereby 
keeping them from misery, and its unavoidable conse- 
quence, discontent ? Or is it better to flock to London 
be lost in a crowd, kiss the king’s hand, and take a 
view of the royal family? The act of seeing the royal 
house may animate their zeal for it; but other advan- 
tages I know not. What employment have any of our 
geutlemen got by their attendance at court, to make 
up to them for their expenses? Why, about forty or 
them have been created peers, and a little Jess than a 
hundred of them baronets and knights. For these ex - 
cellent advautages, thousands of our gentry have dis- 
tressed their tenants, impoverished the trader, and 
impaired their own fortunes! 

Another great calamity is the exorbitant raising of 
the rents of lands. Upon the determination of all 
leases made before the year 1690, a gentleman thinks 
he has but indifferently improved his estate if he has 
only doubled his rent-roll. Farms are screwed up to 
a rack-rent,—leases granted but for a small term of 
years,—tenants tied down to hard conditions, and dis- 
couraged from cultivating the lands they occupy tu 
the best advantage, by the eertainty they have of the 
rent being raised on the expiration of their lease pro- 
portionably to the improvements they shall make. 
Thus it is that honest industry is restrained ; the farmer 
is a slave to his landlord; it is well if he can cover 
his family with a coarse home-spun frieze. The artisan 
has little dealings with him; yet he is obliged to take 
his provisions from him at an extravagant price, other- 
wise the farmer cannot pay his rent. 

The proprietors of lands keep great part of them in 
their own hands for sheep-pasture ; and there are thou- 
sands of poor wretches who think themselves blessed 
if they can obtain a hut worse than the squire’s dog- 
kennel, and an acre of ground for a potato plantation, 
on condition of being as very slaves as any in America. 
What can be more deplorable than to behold wretches 
starving in the midst of plenty! 

We are apt to charge the Irish with laziness, be- 
cause we seldom find them employed ; but then we de 
not consider they have nothing to do. Sir William 
Temple, in his excellent remarks on the United Pro- 
vinces, inquires, why Holland, which has the fewest 
and worst ports and commodities of any nation in 
Europe, should abound in trade, and Ireland, which 
has the most and best of both, should have uone ? 
This great man attributes this surprising accident to the 
natural aversion man has for labour; who will rot be 
persuaded to toil and fatigue himself for the superflui- 
ties of life throughout the week, when he may provide 
himself with all necessary subsistence by the labour of 
a day or two. But with due submission to Sir Wil- 
liam’s profound judgment, the want of trade with us is 
rather owing to the cruel restraints we \ie under than 
to any disqualification whatsoever in our .vhabitants. 

I have not, sir, for these thirty years past since I 
was concerned in trade (the greatest part of which 
time distresses have been flowing in upon us), ever 
observed ther to swell sv suddenly to such a height ag 
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they have done within these few months. Our present 
calamities are not to be represented; you can have no 
notion of them without’beholding them. Numbers of 
miserable objects crowd our doors, begging us to take 
their wares at any price, to prevent their families from 
immediate starvation. We cannot part with our money 
to them, both because we know not when we shall 
have a market for their goods, and as there are no 
det:ts paid, we are afraid of reducing ourselves to their 
own lamentable circumstances. The dismal time of 
trade we had during Marr's, troubles in Scotland, are 
looked upon as happy days when compared with tne 
present. fae : 

I need not tell you, sir, that this griping want, this 
dismal poverty, this additional woe, must be put to the 
account of those accursed stocks, which have desolated 
our country more effectually than England. Stock- 
jobbing was a kind of traffic we were utterly unac- 
quainted with. We went late to the South Sea market, 
and bore a great share in the losses of it, without hav- 
ing tasted any of its profits. 

If many in England have been ruined by stocks, 
some have been advanced. The English have a free 
and open trade to repair their losses; but above all, a 
wise, vigilant, and uncorrupted parliament and minis- 
try, strenuously endeavouring to restore public trade 
to its former happy state. Whilst we, having lost the 
greatest part. of our cash, without any probability of 
its returning, must despair of retrieving our losses by 
trade, and have before our eyes the dismal prospect of 
universal poverty aud desolation. 

I believe, sir, you are by this time heartily tired 
with this undigested letter, and are firmly persuaded 
of the truth of what I said in the beginning of it, that 
you had much better have imposed this task on some 
of our citizens of greater abilities. But perhaps, sir, 
such a letter as this may be, for the singularity of it, 
entertaining to you, who correspond with the politest 
and most learned men in Europe. But I am satisfied 
you will excuse its want of exactness and perspicuity, 
whe» you consider my education, my being unaccus- 
tomed to writings of this nature, and above all, those 
calamitous objects which constantly surround us, suffi- 
cient to disturb the clearest imagination and the 
soundest judgment. 

Whatever cause I have given you, by this letter, to 
think worse of my sense and judgment, I fancy that I 
have given you a manifest proof that I am, sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, J.S. 





TEN REASONS FOR REPEALING 
THE TEST ACT. 


1. Because the presbyterians are people of such great 
interest in this kingdom, that there are not above ten 
of their persuasion in the house of commons, and but 
one in the house of lords; though they are not obliged 
to take the sacrament inv the established church to 
qualify them to be members of either house of par- 
Jiament. 

2. Because those of the established church of this 
kingdom are so disaffected to the king, that not one 
of them worth mentioning, except the late duke of 
Ormond, has been concerned in the rebellion; and 
that our parliament, though there be so few presby- 
terians, has, upon all occasions, proved its loyalty to 
King George, and has readily agreed to and enacted 
what might support his government. we cit 

3. Because very few of the presbyterians have lost 
an employment worth 20/. per annum for not qualify- 
ing themselves according to the test act; nor will 
they accept of a militia commission, though they do 
of one in the army. 


TEN REASONS FOR REPEALING THE TEST ACT. 


4, Because, if they are not in the militia and othet 
places of trust, the pretender and his adherents will 
destroy us,—when he has no one to support him bu’ 
the king of Spain; when king George is on a good 
understanding with Sweden, Prussia, and Denmark ; 
and when he has made the best alliances in Christen- 
dom. When the emperor, king of Great Britain, 
the French king, the king of Sardinia, are all in the 
quecrep? alliance against the Spaniard, his upstart 
cardinal, and the pretender ; when bloody plots 
against Great Britain and France are blown to the 
winds; when the Spanish fleet is quite dispersed; 
when the French army is overrunning Spain; aud 
when the rebels in Scotland are cut off. 

5. The test clause should be repealed, because it 
is a defence against the reformation which the presby- 
terians long since promised to the churches of England 
and Ireland, viz., “ We, noblemen, barons, knights, 
gentlemen, citizens, burgesses, ministers of the gospel, 
commons of all sorts in the kingdoms of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, &c., each one of us for himself, 
with our hands lifted up to the most high God, do 


swear, first, That we will sincerely, really, and con-' 


stantly, through the grace of God, endeavour in our 
several places and callings to aid the preservation of 
the reformed religion in the church of Scotland, in 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government. Se- 
condly, That we shall, in like manner, without 
respect of persons, endeavour to promote the extirpa- 
tion of popery, prelacy; that is, church government 
by archbishops, their chancellors, and commissaries, 
deans, deacons, and chapters, archdeacons, and all 
other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hie- 
rarchy.” 

6. Because the presbyterian church government 
may be independent of the state. The Lord Jesus is 
king and head of his church; hath therein appointed 
a government in the hands of church officers dis- 
tinct from the civil magistrate. As magistrates may 
lawfully call a synod of ministers to consult and 
advise with about matters of religion; so, if magis- 
trates be open enemies to the church, the ministers of 
Christ of themselves, by virtue of their office, or they 
with other fit persons, upon delegation from their 
churches, may meet. together in such assemblies. 

7. Because they have not the free use of their re- 
ligion when they disdain a toleration. 

8. Because they have so little charity for episco- 
pacy as to account it iniquitous. The address of the 
general assembly to the duke of Queensberry in the 
late reign says, that to tolerate the episcopal clergy in 
Scotland would be to establish iniquity by a law. 

9. Because repealing the test clause will probably 
disoblige ten of his majesty’s good subjects for one 
it can oblige. 

10. Because, if the test clause be repealed, the 
presbyterians may with the better grace get into em- 

loyments, and the easier worm out those of the esta: 
lished church. 


TWO LETTERS TO THE PUBLISHER 
OF THE DUBLIN WEEKLY 
JOURNAL. 


Nemo in sese tentat descendere.— Pers. 


Sir, Saturday, September 14, 1728. 
I sat down the other day to take myself into con 
sideration, thinking it an odd thing that I should cam 
my eyes so much abroad to make discoveries of other 
people, and should never care or bethink what I my- 
self was doing at home. Upon inquiry, I found 
self-reflection to be a very disagreeable thing. 1 waa 
4 ever very well with myself upon the whole; but 
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when I came to this piece-work I saw so many faults 
and flaws, so many things wanting, and so many to 
ve mended, that I did not know whereto begin or 
hat to say, but grew prodigiously sick of the subject. 
In\ fine, 1 became thoroughly chagrined and out of 
burgur ; till after much musing I most manfully came 
toa iy soap and so softened down my long run of 
'questidns and answers into this issue :—Well, I care 
not though I have not got 30,000/. per annum; 
yet lama ea and except twice this sum very 
soon. Well, what if Iam not a minister of state? I 
am a poet ;—and straight to pen, ink, and paper, I be- 
took me; and with these two single considerations I 
outbalanced the whole posse of articles that weighed 
just now against me. 
I laid the foundation of an hundred and fifty poems, 
odes, satires, and ballads. I compared poetry and 
building together, as you will see it done in my parallel 
in this paper. I went on in the manner immediately 
following, and drew out the proposals, hereafter speci- 
fied, for raising 54,6747, 12s. in two years. I grew 
well with myself in half an hour, was as rich as a Jew 
‘and as great as a lord. I despised everybody that 
could not write and make songs. I put ou my best 
wig, coat, and best laced shirt ; and away I weut to 
Lucas’s, to laugh at all the prig puppies that could not 
speak Spanish. a. 
Befure I came to this dernier, (amongst a million) I 
remember the few following observations occurred to 
me: As that a poet and projector are very near a-kin ; 
the same fire and spirit, the same invention, penetra- 
tion, and forecast being required to frame a project 
wml a poem, especially projects of architecture and 
building ; to both which I shall speak, and show their 
near resemblance to each other by and by. For in- 
stance, you must, both in poetry and projects, first lay 
your plan and ground-work ; one part must precede 
and draw on and answer another; you must not only 
frame the main body, and shell or hull in one, and the 
drama or design in the other; but you must contrive 
passages, wings, out-houses, colonnades, porches, &c., 
which in poetry answer proemiums, digressions, paren- 
theses, episodes, incidents, perorations, conclusions, 
prefaces, and indexes: Then the fable of a poem, or 
the ground-work of a project, must be equally pro- 
bable, not too much exceeding life, taken from nature, 
or something very like nature. In the execution of 
both, you must grow from chaos and darkness to the 
little glimmerings of existence first, and then poet 
to more lightsome appearances afterwards, keeping 
always the tip-top splendour and sublime in view, 
being very confident of the success of the undertaking, 
sparing no pains, nor money if you have it, to push 
the performance ; cursing the diffidenceand impatience 
of acertain sort of people of the quiet cast of mind, 
never being discouraged at any unkind muse or cross- 
grained deity that obstructs the pullulation of the 
durum vegetaturum, or who will not yet suffer the poem 
to become correct and complete; so that one may 
immediately say of the author, 


Os populi meruisse, et cedro digna locutum. 


And if at last the project miscarries, and the poem 
be damned, you are to curse fortune, aud damn a 
tasteless, unbelieving world; you are to drink a bottle 
of port after a quart of porter, and to begin a new 
design next morning, ef sic, in circulo ad infinitum, till 
fame and fortune court you or till you are philosopher 
enough to despise them, which is all one, and. then die ; 
but be sure you never forgive the senseless and un- 
grateful town. Probatum est. 

Now before I proceed I must declare that I pique 
myself mightily upon the laudable professions which I 
treat of; and I do freely acknowledge and own, how- 
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ever the severer sort may sneer at me for it, that I find 
more self-complacency and joy of mind from my pro- 
fessions of poetry and project-hunting, than from my 
knighthood, though it be the very mirror and glory of 
all knighthood, than from my learning, my birth, my 
little fortune and skill in dress, or my making love, or 
from any other advantage of mine over the herd of 
men; and to cut down the cool ones all at once, I 
hereby loud|y affirm that the joy of mind arising from 
one’s being conscious that he is a poet, exceeds all 
other advantages of mind, body, and fortune whatever. 

In short, Il out with the secret :—Depend on it, 
gentlemen, that poetry is meat, drink, clothes, wash- 
ing, and lodging, and I know it. And I appeal for 
the truth of it to every hackney author, in prose as 
well as verse, in town. You will allow, 1 believe, all 
happiness to consist in imagination, that is, in men’s 
way of thinking themselves to be happy or not; crede 
quod habes, et habes. Now I hope there is nobody that 
will dispute the right of imagination with a poet, Ergo 
—on which foundation, I never fail to argue thus with 
myself: My lord has disappointed me, true; d—n 
him, I have more sense than he; he cannot take my 
wit aud my pen from me, and good sense and wit are a 
fortune at all times. What though he makes me hate 
him fora thousand reasons, he shall not, he cannot, put 
me out of conceit with myself—d—n him, I made two 
lines to-day of more worth and value than him and 
his, and all that belong to him. 

Sed Vatem egregium! Cui non sit publica vena, 

Qui nihil expositum soleat deducere, nec qui 

Communi feriat carmen triviale moneta! 

IHune! Qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantim. 
Excellent, by my soul. Sentio tantum! and so, hang 
your lords and squires, your coaches, and equipages. 

Ad incubatum, Sir James; fear not the ima labor 
et mora; write, quod demorsos sapit ungues, and then 
you are happy, you are rich; Apollo's your patron, 
and the muses, and the fawns, and old Silenus, et Bac- 
chus Pater, will crown you with joy, and your head 
will never ache, and your belly will never croak with 
the colic. Consider this, you wise ones, and believe it 
to be true: 

Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem ; credite, posteri. 

Believe me, I say, and consider what follows as a 
proof of it. 

If about three I find the company slink off, and that 
I am left alone in the green, I retire to a bench, where 
T pull out Virgil, and read the description of Elysium 
till five, contemplating how the shades are entertained 
below with philosophy, and how they live on pure 
ether, amidst groves and rivulets; this done, I pay a 
visit to my lady—drink green tea, and to prevent the 
too searching quality of that piercing fluid, I call for 
a thin slice or two of bread and butter, and then think 
no more of dinner than dulness; dinner’s over for that 
day. If at night I am deserted the same way, at the 
playhouse or Lucas's, I retire; solitude is the blessedest 
state in the world ; who would bear the noise and im- 
pertinency of fops and fools? So I read a little phi- 
losophy first, then some poetry, or a little Spanish 
prose, and never awake out of my studies till all the 
house is asleep; and then it’s too late to think of send- 
ing to the oka or going to a tavern, and so truly I 
een go to bed. I am a perfect master of the art of 
sleeping, and take it to be a very nourishing taing. If 
I am served the same way the second day, I amuse my 
bowels with my own works, for which, I own, I never 
do want bowels. If the sun shines not more favourable 
the third day, I write; invention takes off all atten- 
tion to everything but itself; when my brain is full, 
my belly is never Fete ; hor do I care who dines ot 
sups, if I make and Like my own verses: By wauting 
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provisions that day, I generally provide for many 
days, in some epistle or dedication, and maybe I have 
provided that, as I shall live well, so 1 shall never die ; 
and that night I dream of whole markets of meat and 
whole rivers of wine. 


N.B. A little bread, ale, and porter, must be sup- 
posed each day in some lucid interval. j 

The brain being drained, on the fourth day I begin 
to have some little compassion for my virtuous and for- 
bearing guts; Hang it, says I, one cannot study and 
labour always—I will e’en go and divert my lord— 
he'll rejoice to see me—I'll say my best things—so— 
“‘ sans ceremony, my lord, 1 know the beaux esprits are 
always at home with your Jordship—I’gad, I am in the 
best humour in the world, my lord—my spirits are all 
up, my lord—I have finished an incomparable piece, 
my lord—and I don’t know anybody, my lord, that 
relishes, and therefore deserves to have good things said 
to him more than your lordship, my lord :’—so, down I 
sit, and eat and drink like a devil. 

But pray excuse me, gentlemen, for this digression ; 
digression seems to be the very life and soul of writing, 
and therefore I here present you with the parallel I 
promised you just now, between a book and a house, 
and between building, projecting, and writing. 


To the Publisher of the Dublin Weekly Journal. 





Nemo in sese tentat descendere.—PERs. 








Sir, Saturday, September 21, 1728. 
In my last I promised you a PARALLEL between a book 
and a house, and between building, projecting, and 
writing, as also a proposal for raising a sum not ex- 
ceeding 54,6747. 12s. in two years. 

THE PARALLEL. 

Cover of the book—top of the house. Blank leaves 
—avenue. Half title-page—court-yard and wall. 
Whole title-page—front of the nouse. Dedication— 
porter, who tells lies and flatters all day long, for the 
good of the family but to the utter abuse of the person 
he speaks to. Preface—hall, wherein are contained 
guns, pikes, and bows, for the defence of the premises, 
Contents—the mistress of the family. Introduetion— 
the staircase. Bulk of the book—the master of the 
house and furniture. Ornaments—trophies, figures, 
similes, &c. Index—the house of office. 

I might goon and show how particular sorts of 

writing resemble particular sorts of building, and that 
an epic poem is like a palace, and the panegyric its 
painted walls; that school divinity is like a church, 
where the terms of art, like the seats and pulpit, lie 
always in the same situation, and may be made use of 
very aptly for different purposes, according to the 
present possessors and occupiers, and serve the end of 
the heterodox at one time, the orthodox at another; 
that the law is like wooden houses of our ancestors, 
with wooden furniture, where you are continually of- 
fended with knots and hurt with flaws, and are very 
often fired out of all you have; that mathematics re- 
semble a well-built arch; logic a castle; and romances 
castles in the air; divinity is like St. Paul’s church at 
Loudon, that will never be finished nor be liked by 
everybody, and that will be always decaying, repairing, 
and mending: sophistry is a dark entry, and irony a 
vault; digression a drawing-room, history a gallery, 
essays a dining-room, and sermons a bedchamber : 
poetry may be compared to Gresham college, where 
there is a variety of gewgaws and rarities, which, 
when you have seen, you come away, but are neither 
the better, wiser, or richer for them. 

There are many pieces of writing like one famous 
building in this city. Heraldry is bedlam; church 
coutroversy, bedlam; law terms of art, bedlam; phy- 
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sic-terms, bedlam ; journals, bedlam; advertisements, 
bedlam ; modern rolitical tracts, bedlam. I might, I 
say, pursue this subject, had I a mind, and show that 
the Chillingworth and Hoadleian style and writings 
are the true and ancient Tuscan dialects, simple, well- 
concerted, and put together, beautiful enough, and 
what will last as long as the sun shines by means of - 
their proportion; and that they who write in defence of , 
impositions and constraint of opinions, raise their worth 
in the right Gothic order, far remote from the ancient 
proportions and ornaments of buildings, with a pillar 
here of a vast massy form, and there another as slender 
as a pole, having capitals without any certain dimen- 
sions, and carved with thorny leaves of thistles, cole- 
worts, and bear’s-foot, so that to see them or touch 
them offends you, but the comfort is they will not 
last long. 

I might go through the Doric, the Tonic, the Corin- 
thian, the Composite, and add the Attic order also, 
and show you the severa] authors and their writings 
that have resemblance to them; but I am not inclined 
to do it at this time, nor to show you the resemblance 
that several styles and kinds of writing have to the, 
inside and furniture of buildings, whether palaces, 
private houses, lodges, or public buildings, as, that 
history puts one in mind of the housekeeper and nurse, 
and sometimes the good woman of the house; that 
poetry is the china-ware, ethics the looking-glasses ; 
common place-books, g-p-ts, commentaries, can- 
dles in dark lanterns, which neither see themselves nvr 
let anything else be seen; that an epic poem is a 
feast; translations, hashes; miscellanies, olios; that 
odes are tarts and cheese-cakes; dedications, whip 
syllabubs; epistles, pot-luck ; lampoons, table-talk ; 
satires, tea-tables; and polyanthuses, chamber-maids, 
that do all the business of the house,—-and a thousand 
more, which some time or other I will record in this 
my never-dying registry, instead of which, for the 
present take what follows. 

A LIST OF MY PROPOSALS FOR RAISING A SUM NOT 
EXCEEDING 54,674/. 12s. IN TWO YEARS, 


For my new comedy this winter— £. 8. d. 
The first third night. . 2. . . 500 0 O 
The second third night. . .« . 150 0 0 
The third third night . . .« . 150 0 O 
From the printer . .« .« 2 105 0 0 
For the dedication . a ae 105 0 0 

Ditto for my tragedy next winter. . 1,010 0 0 

For my two farces each winter. . 100 0 0 

In fame for them, placed to account 
as value received . «© « »« » 98,000 0 O 

For 52 papers to be sent, as the hu- 
mour bites, to the printer, once a 
fortnight . @ 2. 2 2 6 6 o4 12 0 

For casual pamphlets, at a moderate 

computation, from the booksellers . 100 0 0 
From the government for ditto . 200 O 0 
From dittoin fame. . 2. . . 100 0 O 
For answering Mist's Journal . . 200 0 0 
For paneyyrics on four certain lords . 200 0 O 
For casual odes, familiar epistles, lam- 

poons, satires, dedications, loose 

letters and verses, anagrams, mottos 

for rings and sign-posts, stating cases, 

drawing petitions, translating, cor- 

recting, giving hints, lending a 

thought, altering sentences, adding 

paragraphs; and innumerable deles, 

modestly speaking . . . . , 500 0 90 

Hush-money of several sorts . . . 200 0 0 

For - scheme to prevent running of 
GOOdB es + © « «© «© «© «© « § 

From the government for ways and iy 
means for two years.» . 4 . 10,000 0 @ 
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£. 8. d. 
From the owner of the lamps, for les- 
sening their number, by inventing 
one large one which, set on a pole 
30 feet high, in the middle, shall 
enlighten every the least part of the 
largest street in town, so that one 
may ftead Greek by it, and by in- 
venting an asbestenous oral erie to 
save the expense of oil, men’s labour, 
&c., which phosphor may remain in 
the lamp without being tempered or 
attended, as long as the lamp holds 
together; and which lamps therefore 
need never be removed ; and which 
phosphor, like the stars, will always 
shine when the sun disappears; for 
this invention 2007. per annum for 
ever, which, at 30 years’ purchase, 


comesto. . + « «© « « + 6,000 0 0 
For inventing the perpetual motion . 5,000 0 O 
For discovering the squator stone, 

. Which points the needle east and . 
west e ° e e ° e ° ° e 20,000 0 0 
Inall . £54,674 12 0 


IMPERFECT PROJECTS. 


To make salt water fresh. 

To secure ships from sinking. 

To restore Roman eloquence and love of our 
country. 

To convert pagans. 

To make all christians of one mind, 

To revive masquerades., 

To calculate nativities. 

To break Hawkins and his agents by abolishing the 
several corporations of beggars, whores, pickpockets, 
and rapparees. 

To prevent wrinkles in any part of the body or the 
face. 

To prevent both sexes from ever being old women. 

A preservative against the involuntary loss of a maid- 
enhead. 

But pray excuse haste, gentlemen, you shall soon 


hear from me more fully on all these subjects. In the 
meantime, I am, sir, 
Your most humble servant, W. B. 


THREE LETTERS UPON THE USE 
OF IRISH COAL. 
To the Publisher of the Dublin Weekly Journal. 


Who is so blind as he 
That can—but will not see ? 





Sir, Saturday, August 9, 1729. 
is I take the following case to be of service to the 
ingdom in general as well as to this city in particular, 
look upon it as a duty incumbent on you to publish 

in your paper. I shall make no other apology, but 
ubscribe myself a dear friend to my country, and 

Yours, &c., S. D. H. 


' all the housekeepers of the city of Dublin: the case 
| of many thousand poor inhabitants of this city, in a 
i better toa very worthy member of parliament, &c. 
Sir, Dublin, August 4, 1729. 
AVING some time ago laid before your house the 
we of many thousand poor families and housekeepers 
the city of Dublin, concerning the extravagant. rates 

coals in this city, and meeting with some success, 

“me now reassume this second trouble, which 
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none but those who were eye-witnesses tu the lament- 
able state and condition of the poor all this last hard 
winter can give an exact account of. In a word, tue 
general cry throughout this city was of cold and hunger. 

Looking back into the journals of your house last 
session, and the state of the accounts, I find a consider- 
able sum of money (no less than 4000/.) allowed for 
the encouragement of Irish coals, %. e. for laying in a 
sufficient stock of our own coals to lower the extravagant 
pe of the Whitehaven coal, &c., which coal was no 
ess than 30s. per ton this last winter, when the Irish 
coals (if any could have been spared or kept in stock till 
winter) by our new company of adventurers were sold 
at 14s. and 15s. per ton. 

The mismanagement thereof, the misapplication of 
that fund, the disadvantageous, hazardous situation of 
this new projected port, the embezzlement of both the 
money and coals, I shall treat of in a more particular 
manner hereafter. 

When the city was starving all the last winter for 
want of coals, there was not one barrel of Irish coal to 
be had at any rate; and for the want of a stock the 
Whitehaven colliers imposed upon us what rates they 
pleased. 

It is to be observed that all or great part of the Irish 
coals imported, and to be laid up for the winter season, 
was sold out in summer to the barracks, the custom- 
house, and the glass-house. 

The barracks.—The computation, at s0 many bushels 
of coal to each room, according to the cousumption 
and Jasting of Whitehaven coal, which was near one- 
third less to the poor soldier in his firing, and the slack 
useless. 

The custom-house.—The commissioners and officers 
having a hank upon the Whitchaven owners, they dare 
not impose upon them in the price of their coals, so that 
they might have been spared in selling out of the public 
stock, for the commissioners would have been content 
to have a stock left for the relief of the poor in winter; 
but in this, as in all other cases, the public and the poor 
are always the last to be served. 

As I conceive such a stock ought not to be delivered 
out till the height of winter, and to be sold owt $s: small 
parcels, as half a barrel or barrel at most at any one 
time, still to keep a stock for the relief of the poor, and 
to keep down any exaction or exorbitant price laid 
upon coals. 

As to the glass-house, the undertakers in the one 
and the adventurers in the other, are most of them 
joined in company, and these coals consumed in blow- 
ing bottles. 

A NEW EXPERIMENT IN FINDING THE VACUUM. 

These bottle-makers, like the children, play with 
soap and water, blowing up bottles in a sun-shiny day, 
ficken various fine colours while it lasts, and like their 
pots hitherto, both prove alike to be—a bubble. 

I am no way for discouraging the design, though as 
yet it has proved all in vain, but entirely against 
lessening the stock (designed so to be reserved for the 
relief of the poor, &c.) upon any account whatever. _ 

And I find the glass-house tuo near to the coal-yard 
and to the city. As to the latter, I remember two 
dreadful fires occasioned by glass-houses within this 
city. 
Now that I am upon this subject of fire and smoke, 
I must mention that quarter of the town where I have 
seen such a train of coaches, the ladies taking a tour to 
the Strand, and all this gaiety at once eclipsed (like 
the chariot of the sun) by a dark thick cloud of smoke. 
This glass-house has been complained of as an exceed- 
ingly great nuisance in that neighbourhood, and by 
the several inhabitants thereabouts; but as the desigu 
is good, let them try their hand once more, until it ie 
brought to some perfection, and when once a right 
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method is found, it will be an encouragement to proceed 
further therein, and carry on the work in some remote 
part of the town. 

AS TO THE KEEPING A STOCK OF COALS. . 

One objection to our Irish coal, if kept for any time, 
is that the sulphureous matter of the coal (when dug 
up and torn out of its natural bed) evaporates or ex- 
hales by the sun and air, and natural causes are offered ; 
but we know that a coal, though it may lose some of 
the outward, whether su] pl.ureous or bituminous, matter, 
yet the inside of the coal cannot be penetrated or 
made worse, either by the sun, air, water, or any 
cause whatsoever, in oue season or two, 

And how easy is all this remedied, at a little expense, 
when a thousand of furzes, with a little dirty stable 
litter on it, will cover 20,000 tons of coals. 

And the same furzes may be made use of again, as 
you break into the body and bulk of your stock of 
coals, with little or no cost. 

I come now to lay before you the great advantage of 
a coal that we have within ourselves, in our own 
province, that exceeds any other coal whatsvever, that 
is, the Kilkenny coal. I appeal to all those that make 
use of that coal, aud to all such as ever have been in 
that country, for a just report. 

What will neighbouring nations, what will posterity 
say of us, that for so great a series of time as these 
collieries have been found out, the use of so great a 
blessing as this is should have been so loug neglected % 
They may truly say, an ignorant, indolent, cursed, 
slothful people :—as, when we find a good mine, we 
do not know how to make use of it. 

Nature affords us navigable rivers near these collieries, 
the Barrow, upper and lower, which falls into Ross, 
Waterford, and other ports: and when once our neigh- 
bouring kingdom can get a trial, finding the value of 
this coal for several uses, they will be glad at any rate 
to purchase that which we ourselves have foolishly 
neglected so long a time. What hardships have we 
undergone! What immense sums have been taken 
out of this kingdom! laid out for a much worse coal ; 
the value so much infetior to this of the Kilkenny, that 
there is no manner of comparison in goodness, for heat 
and duration, 

This is the great article in draining the money out 
of the kingdom, without any the least return; this it 
is that makes silver so scarce; these colliers taking no 
other money over but that specie alone. 

It is objected, the difficulty in lighting this coal. 
Do the people in that county make any difficulty in 
lighting their fires? and is turf so scarce here, that you 
will want a fire for want of turf to light it? Time 
and experience will tell the contrary. 

In order to make your fire burn bright and clear, ‘tis 
no more than to add a bar or two to the bottom of your 
grate, to give it more air, and you may have a 
constant, lasting, good fire, ouce you are accustomed 
to it, it will answer all the ends you peepee 

As to any suffocating smell in this coal, and making 
people drowsy, those that are conversant with it deny 

the assertion, and say it is the violent heat in this more 
than in any other coal, which may be very easily 
qualified : 

And a little turf, or any small quantity of coal, 
mixed with it, removes all objections that can be 
made; as the old saying, we are still more nice than 
wise. 

Are there any people in this kingdom so free from 
asthmas as in the county of Kilkenny? Not only the 


inhabitants, but all others that resort thither, caw 


teatily; and much it is owing to their fire, free from 
smoke, The constant thick clouds of smoke that 
baug over Dublin are so nauseous, the air so cor- 
rupted, that the smell of the smoke is perceptible son 
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miles off, insomuch, that few or none ever escape with: 
out some disorder. 

Who is there here that cannot see the cause and has 
not felt the effect? None but those that are inured to 
this fire and smoke, that has so intoxicated their brains, 
that they are void of all their senses, and in such a 
lethargy they will not seek relief. 

The physicians in Dublin make it their tonstant, 
practice to remove their patients to some purer air near 
the suburbs, out of the smoke of the city, which in 
winter is so thick, and cloudy enough to stifle men and 
beasts, so great an influence, that it affects even the 
blossom and bloom of the flowers in the spring. 

And the chief cause of the bad air about Dublin 
proceeds from the great quantity of smoke in the coals 
used here; the best proof that can be, by your senses 
in seeing and smelling. 

T am very well informed and assured, that the 
common rate of the Kilkenny coal, at the pits, is 16d. 
the stand; the stand is 500, one quarter weight; that 
4 stand makes 1 ton 1 cwt.; and 1 ton of this coal 
at the pit comes to about a crown-piece, which, with 
the further charge by water-carriage, &c., cannot 
exceed in the whole more than 10s. or-12s. per ton in 
Dublin, for Kilkenny coal; when the same coal, by 
land-carriage to this town, commonly costs about 20s. 
per ton in Dublin market, and that only to be had in 
the summer season. Is there no distinction to be made, 
when 1 ton of this coal will outlast 3 ton of any other 
coal? Have you no thought now (after such dear- 
bought experience these many years) of keeping what 
little money you have to circulate in your own king- 
dom, and lay it out among one another? O cives, 
CIVES, &c. 

] have been very well assured, that several of the 
Whitehaven owners have combined togetlier, and have 
declared, that this next winter they resolve to starve 
you out and out by raising their coals to 40s. a ton, 
on account of the usage they met with from the lord 
mayor the last winter; then necessity will compel you 
to what has now been offered. 

As to the new projected port—in winter it will avail 
little or nothing ; besides the great loss to the buyer in 
the slack of this coal, and many other disadvantages to 
all but the proprietors and undertakers. The cause of 
lashing out in this satirical manner proceeds not from 
any fondness for variety, but a just flight of passion, 
that people should be so blind and infatuated, m point 
of their own interest and welfare; but no inducement 
can swerve me from the interest of my country. I 
need not, nay, cannot urge it further; and like what 
a worthy prelate said upon the like occasion, for the 
good of his country—Liberavi animam meam,—I have 
done my duty, and discharged my conscience. 1 
cannot find any but who will be pleased, except 
money-changers and chimney-sweepers. 

Even most of the bankers (those worthy members of 
the commonwealth) will be for it, because they can 
get no exchange to and fro to Whitehaven. 

Muat I at last (Stewart-like) address myself to the 
ladies, (too hard a task for an old man to undertake 
with pleasure,) therefore I caimot hold long upon the 
subject. 

Fhe ladies may lay aside their washes, &c., that 
destroy the complexion. This preserves it, and renderg 
the Kilkenny beauty both pure and lasting as the © 
Kilkenny marble. 

Sir, as I have exceeded the bounds of a letter, I refer 
the conclusion of this to your next. Aud am, for the 
present, my country’s 


Most humble, &c., M. B. 
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To the Publisher of the Dublin Weekly Journal. 


Who is 80 blind, as he 
That can—but w.ll not see ? 


Sir, Saturday, August 16, 1729. 
@ HAVE in my last given you a small sketch, hoping, 
the next session, you will propose, encourage, aud im- 
prove the method already taken by our masters and 
owners of ships, in importing Kilkenny coal to this 
city, for immediate relief, that we may have a constant 
supply of coals to this city, and that a competent stock 
inay be laid in for the relief of the poor. 

I pray and wish (for I have nothing more at heart, 
no other view, than the service of the public) that this 
scheme in particular serving the city of Dublin and 
the kingdom in general may and will be improved. 
For my part, I can think of no other surer way than 
the encouragement of importing the coals aforesaid. 

I am, sir, your most humble servant, M.B. 


N.B. The reason of writing and communicating this 
Affair so early before the session, is that no time 
should be lost, that now in summer the coals may be 
dug up (I mean in great quantities) and drawn from 
the pits to the water side. 

Now the way is paved, and a clear road, without 
any let or trouble in bringing them. 

This will employ the poor and a great many hands, 
and this is the time for encouraging and carrying on 
the work, as the city, the head of this weak, poor, 
feeble nation is grown so monstrous great (a head too 
big for the body), so in proportion it will require and 
take an exceedingly great quantity of coals to serve it 
with firiag. 

But when you consider the difference, as I shall 
hereafter show and demonstrate the lasting of this coal, 
that in a great measure will lessen the quantity of 
coals to supply and answer this great call, and save 
you above one-third in the charge of your firing. It 
will save immense sums that are now drawn from you 
every year by the Whitehaven and other colliers, in 
this so great an article and charge of firing, and when 
the poorer sort cannot Jay in a stock in the proper 
season. Upon many accounts, as embargos and many 
other socidente the rates and price of coals continually 
advance and grow more and more. The making use 
of your own fuel, of what sort soever, it is like the 
poor man’s case, who, when he has a garden of his 
own well planted, and can dig up his own potatoes, 
can have no occasion then to buy potatoes from his 
neighbours, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since I received this former account, I sent for one 
hundred weight of Kilkenny coal, which cost Is., 
and weighed one-quarter of the hundred of this coal, 
one quarter of the Whitehaven, and a quarter of a 
hundred of the Irish coal,—so ordered, for an experi- 
ment or trial, three separate fires to be made. The 
latter consumed away very swift, in a blaze, lasted but 
between two and three hours (from the time the fire 
es full lighted) leaving little or no cinders, but all 
ashes, 

The Whitehaven coal lasted between four and five 
hours, and left a small heap of cinders, with some 
slates, and I find it to abound with slates, and very 
slaty coal, that flies and crackles in the fire. The 
Kilkenny fire held good and clear above nine honrs, 
witha great heat. Afterwards my fire-maker washed the 
ciuders thereof, and made as good a fire as before, and 
80 continued the same, whicu convinced me of the ex- 
traordinary goodness of this coal, preferable to all the 
toals that I ever saw, for several uses the most bere 
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ficial coal that I ever yet read o1 heard of in these 
kingdoms or in all Europe. 

Is it not very surprising ? or can any sensible man 
say that we are in our senses, to encourage and send 
abroad for coals when we have so good a coal of our 
own at home, far better than the coal which we pay so 
much ready money for, and so little to share in the 
kingdom. Now I may venture to say and affirm it to 
be the very best coal in the world. 

Look at your prisons, behold the vast number of 
poor debtors, and with pity look upon the poor starv- 
ing in your streets, while the rich and estated men live 
in pomp and innate folly and prodigality abroad, 
draining this poor country of their wealth. 

And when many poor farmers and other manufac- 
turers, for want of due encouragement, are running 
away and transporting themselves to the plantations 
abroad ; see the decay of trade in general, and all other 
the misfortunes that surround you, that which was 
formerly called the island of Saints, the plentiful is- 
land, so swarmed with the poorer sort that it is now 
almost an island of beggars. & 

The curious, upon inquiry, may have a full account 
of these coals by the masters and owners of ships at 
Aston’s Quay, Dublin. 

Some papers have been brought here, as proposals, 
in relation to some new discoveries of more coal mines, 
and the more the better, but at first sight they seem 
to savour too much of self-interest. 

Till these projectors bring specimens, and to such a 
bearing as the Whitehaven, and till there be a security 
for the ships, where the proposalists call for 10,0002, 
though, as I am informed, with a great uncertainty of 
performance, and another call by way of subscription 
for above 20,000/. But where and how the money 
will be raised here, and upon what security, will be 
another question. 

I must be so free with those gentlemen projectors, 
that at this time a much less sum than either would 
be better laid out for the relief of the poor; and since 
I can have no other view (no manner of interest there) 
than serving the public, entitled, without any apology, 
to a much greater freedom in this city, than poor pro- 
jectors begging subscriptions to carry on their own 
works, in the manner and way they have heretofore 
proposed. 

That it is most natural to begin with the coals you 
have nearest at hand, lying in your own province, and 
so far preferable, that no other coal here can sink the 
established credit of the Whitehaven; and the first 
point that ought to be cleared up, besides the advan- 
tage in bringing them up, both by land and by sea, in 
great quantities to Dublin. And if the Irish coal be 
rate from lds. to 17s. per ton, and Whitehaven from 

17s. to 20s., and the Kilkenny coal, which is three 
times a more lasting and better coal, and may serve 
for an alloy to the former, can be brought at a less 
price by water-carriage, as before mentioned, and as 
by some: persons that made trial and freighted ships 
from thence at their own expense have found out, why 
we should not choose the latter seems very strange. 
And further, that there are several other coal mines 
lately discovered there, and those collieries daily im- 
proving, that will answer all purposes; and I am sure 
I can depend upon the credit of so many worthy geu- 
tlemen that make a report thereof, and which im a 
proper time and place you will hear further of. 
‘xcuse haste. I am, with great affection as well as 
freedom, your most humble, &c. M. B. 

N.B. This letter (for the benefit of the curious) is 
to be suld by Christopher Dixon, printer, at the post- 
office, Dublin, Printed alone, for the convenicr.cy of 
sending them fo the country. 
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To the Publisher of the Dublin Weekly Journal. 


Sin,—We had some time ago in your Weekly Jour- 
nal two letters about the coals for the use of this city, 
the inserting this third letter, az relates to the former, 
will be a satisfaction to your correspondents and 
oblige every one that is a well wisher to his country. 


We are, your constant readers, and subscribe, 
A. B. C. D., &e. 


A third letter, in answer to a worthy member of par- 
liament, and in behalf of many thousand poor in- 
habitants of this city, concerning the extravagant 

_rates of coals, &c, 

Sir, Dublin, October 23, 1729. 
Your friends being abroad, I read, as you desired, the 
whole budget of papers you sent about the coals. 

Proposals, animadversions, with queries, and other 
remarks, with some ridiculous advertisements in habit 
and dress more suitable to coal-porters than gentlemen 
of liberal arts and education. I do not know whose 
hand the glove fits—but it is not worth the taking up. 
It seems to be somebody full of scorbutic humour, and 
who wants Dr. Hinton’s receipt. 

Upon your request, I inquired into this affair of 
coals; and to strengthen and preserve the poor, weak, 
disordered habit and constitution of body, that this 
city labours under, with a complication of distempers, 
requires some remedies, without jarring at one another. 

One great disorder and complaint about coals 
‘which the drapier most justly observes) is, that there 
was a considerable sum of money advanced for the 
encouragement of Irish coals, for iaiae in, namely, a 
sufficient stock of our own coals to lower the extrava- 
gant rates of the Whitehaven coal. 

When the city was starving all the last winter for 
want of coals, there was not one barrel of this Irish 
coal to be had at any rate, and for want of that stock 
the Whitehaven colliers imposed upon us what rates 
they pleased. 

He also tried the nature and quality of the several 
sorts of coals, and sent for one hundred of Kilkenny 
coal, which cost a shilling, and weighed one quarter of 
an hundred of that coal, one quarter of the White- 
haven, and a quarter of an hundred of the Irish coal, 
and so ordered, for an experiment or trial, three several 
fires to be made. The latter consumed away very 
swift in a blaze, lasted between two and three hours 
(from the time that the fire was full lighted), leaving 
little or no cinders, but all ashes. 

The Whitehaven coal lasted between four and five 
hours, and left a small heap of cinders; and find it to 
abound with slates, a very slaty coal, that flies and 
crackles in the fire. The Kilkenny fire held good and 
clear above nine hours, with an exceeding great heat ; 
afterwards the fire-maker washed the cinders thereof, a 
great quantity, and made as good a fire as before, and 
60 continued the same. It is the most beneficial coal 
ever yet heard of in these kingdoms; a coal that has 
no waste in it, and one ton thereof will outlast two of 
the Whitehaven. In the Irish history, province of 
Leinster, county of Kilkenny, this coal is particularly 
mentioned. It supplies great part of Leinster and 
Munster; there isa very large description of the quali- 
ies and goodness of this coal for many uses too tedious 
wre to insert, and far exceeding any other coal for the 
common use and lasting fire. 

Whatever new discoveries there are of more *coal 
mines, (as I am informed of one in the county of 
Meath,) the more the better ; and let all the encourage- 
ment that can be given for finding out the same. 

We ought first to begin with the coals we have 
fysnd to be so good, that we have so near at hand, 
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lying in our own province; so far preferable, that no 
other coal as yet found here can sink the established 
credit of the Whitehaven, for lasting, except the Kil- 
kenny coal 

And I can find no manner of objection but what is 
all fully answered in the Drapier’s postscript and 
letter which you received in May last. 

There is one of these gentlemen (mentioned in your‘ 
letter) has frankly confessed, that the Kilkenny coals 
are preferable for kitchen uses; and if what we gene- 
rally called Kilkenny coals could be brought up in 
quantities sufficient to supply this city, yet they would 
not answer all uses, so 1n consequence other sorts of 
coals will be sought after. 

But I think the coals for kitchen use, as he calls it, 
is the chief and most use in the city; and pray if it be 
a better coal for the kitchen, (which is the greatest 
article in firing,) is it not good enough for the parlour? 

If he wants an extraordinary swift fire for my lady’s 
dressing-room he may get faggots, and abundance of 
tallies when he wants faggots. 

I have often wondered why the same sort of tea in 
the county of Kilkenny has a sweeter flavour and 
drinks better there than the Dublin; and I find the 
cause proceeds frequently from fhe smoke of the coals 
here, notwithstanding all the care that can be taken, 
leaves some tincture in the water and spoils the taste 
of the tea. 

By the two different. fires you will find a great dif- 
ference in your tea. Some will have it to be the dif- 
ference in the water; but I assure you upon trial you 
will find it to be in the fireand smoke. There isa great 
dea] in the quality and nature of the coal, those fiery 
particles that set the water in a ferment; the more 
easily discerned before it is infused and sweetened. 

It is not upon account of recommending this dear- 
bought East ludia commodity, nor the modish custom 
of drinking tea; nor on the other hand, am I for dis- 
obliging the fuir sex in so small a trifle as tea-equipage 
and china-ware; but rather to prevent the many dis- 
appointments they meet with in their entertainments 
occasioned by the base stinking smoky coals used here 

And I must further remark, as to the Kilkenny fire, 
that notwithstanding all the variety, French, English, 
and all sorts of cooks in Dublin, their entertainments 
in Kilkenny are more palatable, pleasing to the 
taste, their meat relishes, and much better dressed 
there than here, and sometimes by the same hand, so 
that it is altogether owing to their sweet clear and 
lasting good fire. 

I have heard the master cooks own all this to be 
matter of fact, and so often recruiting and mending 
the fire, condemn the sea-coal for dressing meat ou 
account of the smoke. So plain a demonstration may 
be very easily tried for our own satisfaction. 

The Ballycastle or Irish coal, (so called for distinc- 
tion from the Kilkenny,) a small quantity thereof 
mixed with the Kilkenny coal, has been tried, and 
makes a brisk clear and ready fire, and answers both 
purposes; and therefore due encouragement ought to be 
given to both. 

In every half barrel of coals you have the one-half 
of it slack, aud that slack of little use. In the Kil- 
kenny, you have all coal and no slack. But Iam 
told by those who have tried it, and it is very natural 
that the slack, wet, and thrown upon the Kilkenny 
fire by suppression, causes a much greater heat then 
before, and very useful to both. 

The methods proposed for bringing the Kilkenny 
coal by water are much cheaper than by land-carriage 
and in both they have the advantage of any other 
colliery. 

The method is by importing the same yourselves 
which may be had at very easy freight. 
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The coals, great quantities dug up, and the conve- 
niences for bringing them are all fixed ready for 
embarkation; ships and seamen here in your own port 
are lying idle, for want of freight ; and this short trip 
is a voyage so easy, and secure with harbours, in 
winter-time, that the seafaring men would very wil- 
lingly embrace any offer to bring the coals in here. 

Besides, consider the great difference in freighting 
your own ships, bringing yourselves your own provision 
to supply your own market. 

The Kilkenny coals that have been here imported, I 
was so curious to inquire, and I find they have been sold 
on Aston’s Quay here in Dublin at 10d., 1ld., and 
12d. an cwt., the highest price then given. 

And upon your own importation, the price of all 
sorts of coals and other firing will be much lessened here, 
without any imposition or exaction from the master 
and owners, from engrossers, forestallers, or any other 
interested persons whatsoever. It will be a singular 
preat service and relief to your city; and save you half 
in the charge of your firing, and another much greater 
article in saving the money within yourselves. 
¢ But where there is such a jargon and disagreement, 
no harmony nor concord among one another, in such a 
confusion even our neighbours make a spoil of us, and 
we become a ridicule to other nations. 

The Whitehaven colliers are continually exhausting 
your treasure, 


The calf has nothing to lick but chalk, 
The butcher's continually bleeding it, 
And Mully makes the feast. 


I shall briefly conclude this answer with what I par- 
ticularly took notice of in the public,—the true notion 
and knowledge our neighbours have of this coal in the 
London prints: St. James's Evening Post, August 18, 
1729. 

“That several persons have undertaken to bring 
Kilkenny (coal) to Dublin by water, for public con- 
sumption there, which will in some measure lessen the 
sums carried out of that kingdom for coals if it proves 
successful ” 

The rest I refer to your own judgment, and every 
reader to his own interest; it is plain matter of fact, 
and just proofs. 

All these schemes may be commendable, and where 
there is no self-interest but public good, may be 
brought to perfection, and a benefit to have both 
the Kilkenny and Irish coals brought up here for your 
relief; but the latter will be a work of time. 

At present we are in want of a stock, in great want 
of coals, as we were last year, and no prices regulated. 

I am in great hopes the ladies, for the reasons afore- 
mentioned, will join i verdict, give their negative to 
the Whitehaven coals as formerly, No Woops, nor no 
Whitehaven. 

I am, in duty and good manners, bound to give you 
an answer to this letter, and submit the same to your 
consideration. 


I am, sir, your most humble, &c. 
‘TnSeeimepentnnsnrn asemmnomacs ne ane romenenne nse eee 
ab @ pa 
THE SUBSTANCE 
OF WHAT WAS SAID BY 
THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S 
TO THE LORD MAYOR AND SOME OF THE ALDERMEN OF 
DUBLIN, WHEN HIS LORDSHIP CAME TO PRESENT THE 


SAID DEAN WITH HIS FREEDOM IN A GOLD BOX, ABOUT 
THE YEAR 1736. 





Wuen his lordship had said a few words, and pre- 
sented the instrument, the dean gently put it back and 
desired first: to be heard. He said, “ He was much 
obliged to his lordship and the city for the honour 
they were going to do las, and which, as he was in- 
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formed, they had long intended him. That it was 
true, this honour was mingled with a little mortifica- 
tion by the delay which attended it, but which, how- 
ever, he did not impute to his lordship or the city ; and 
that the mortification was the less, because he woulil 
willingly hope the delay was founded on a mistake ;— 
for which opinion he would tell his reason.” 

He said, “It was well known that some time ago 
@ persona with a title was pleased in two great assem- 
blies to rattle bitterly somebody without a name, under 
the injurious appellations of a Tory, a jacobite, an 
enemy to king George, and a libeller of the govern- 
ment; which character,” the dean said, “many people 
thought was applied to him. But he was unwilling 
to be of that opinion, because the person who had de- 
livered those abusive words had for several yeais 
caressed, and covrted, and solicited his friendship more 
than any man in either kingdom had ever done,—by 
inviting him to his house in town and country,—by 
coming to the deanery often, and calling or sending 
almost every day when the dean was sick,—with many 
other particulars of the same nature, which continued 
evento a day or two of the time when the said person 
mad those invectives in the council and house of lords. 
Therefore that the dean would by no means think those 
scurrilous words could be intended against him; be- 
cause such a proceeding would overthrow all the prin- 
ciples of honour, justice, religion, truth, and even 
common humanity. Therefore the dean will endeavour 
to believe that the said person had some other object 
in his thoughts, and it was only the uncharitable custom 
of the world that applied this character to him. How- 
ever that he would insist on this argument no longer. 
But one thing he would affirm and declare, without 
assigning any name, or making any exception, that 
whoever either did, or does, or shall hereafter, at any 
time, charge him with the character of a jacobite, an 
enemy to king George, or a libeller of the government, 
the said accusation was, is, and will be false, mali- 
cious, slanderous, and altogether groundless. And he 
would take the freedom to tell his Jordship, and the 
rest that stood by, that he had done more service to the 
Hanover title, and more disservice to the pretender’s 
cause, than 40,000 of those noisy, railing, malicious, 
empty zealots, to whom nature has denied any talent 
that could be of use to God or their country, and left 
them only the gift of reviling, and spitting their venom 
against all who differ from them in their destructive 
principles, both in church and state. That he con- 
fessed it was sometimes his misfortune to dislike some 
things in public proceedings in both kingdoms, wherein 
he had often the honour to agree with wise and 
good men; but this did by no means affect either his 
loyalty to his prince or love to his country. But on 
the contrary he protested that such dislikes never arose 
in him from any other principles than the duty be owed 
to the king, and his affection to the kingdom, That 
he had been acquainted with courts and ministers long 
enough, and knew too well that the best ministers 
might mistake in points of great importance; and that 
he had the honour to know many more able, and at 
least full as honest, as any can be at present.” 

The dean further said, “ That since he had been so 
falsely represented he thought it became him to give 
some account of himself for above 20 years, if it were 
only to justify his lordship and the city for the honour 
they were going to do him.” He related briefly how, 
“merely by his own personal credit, without other 
assistance, and in two journeys at his expense, he had 

rocured a grant of the first-fruits to the clergy in the 
fate queen's time, for which he thought he deserved 

8 The person here intimated, Joshua lord Allen (whom 


Swift elsewhere satirizes under the name of Traulus), was born 
in 1685. 
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some gentle treatment from his brethren. That during 
all the administration of the said ministry he had 
heen a constant atlvocate for those who are called the 
Whigs,—had kept many of them in their employments 
both in England and here,—and some who were after- 
wards the first to lift up their heels against him.” He 
reflected a little upon the severe treatment he had met 
with upon his return to Ireland after her majesty’s 
death, and for some years after. “ That being forced 
to live retired, he could think of no better way to do 

ublic service than by employing all the little money 
2 cou.d save, and lending it without interest in small 
sums to poor industrious tradesmen, without examiu- 
ing their party or their faith, And God had so far 
pleased to bless his endeavours, that his managers tell 
him he has recovered above 200 families in this city 
from ruin, and placed most of them in a comfortable 
way of life.” 

The dean related, how much he had suffered in his 
purse, and with what hazard to his liberty, by a most 
iniquitous judge; who to gratify his ambition and 
rage of party had condemned an innocent book, writ- 
ten with no worse a design than to persuade the a 
ple of this kingdom to wear their own manufact 
How the said judge had endeavoured to get a jury to 
his mind; but they proved so honest, that he was 
forced to keep them eleven hours, and send them back 
nine times ; until, at last, they were compelled to leave 
the printer to the mercy of the court, and the Dean 
was forced to procure a zoli prosequi from a noble per- 
son, then secretary of state, who had been his old 
friend. 

The dean then freely confessed himself to be the 
author of those books called “ The Drapier’s Letters ;” 
and spoke gently of the proclamation, offering three 
hundred pounds to discover the writer. He said, 
“ That although a certain person was pleased to men- 
tion those books in a slight manner at a public assem- 
hly, yet he (the dean) had learned to believe, that there 
were ten thousand to one in the kingdom who differed 
from that person ; and the people of England, who had 
ever heard of the matter, as well as in France, were all 
of the same opinion.” 

The dean mentioned several other particulars, some 
of which those from whom I had the account could 
not recollect, and others, although of great conse- 
quence, perhaps his enemies would not allow him. 

The dean concluded, with acknowledging to have 
expressed his wishes, that an inscription might have 
been graven on the box, showing some reason why the 
city thought fit to do him that honour, which was much 
out of the common furms to a person in a private sta- 
tion ;—those distinctions being usually made only to 
chief governors, or persons in very high employmeuts. 
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ADVERTISEMENT BY DR. SWIFT, 
IN HIS DEFENCE AGAINST JOSHUA LORD ALLEN. 





_. February 18, 1729. 
‘¢Wuereas Dr. Jonathan Swift, dean of St. Pa- 


trick’s, Dublin, hath been credibly informed, that on 
Friday the 13th of this instant February a certain per- 
son did, in a public place and in the hearing of a 
great number, apply himself to the right honourable 
the lord mayor of this city, and some of his brethren, 
in the following reproachful manner: ‘ My lord, you 
and your city can squander away the public money 
in giving a gold box toa fellow who has libelled ‘he 
government!’ or words to that effect. 

“ Now, if the said words or words to the like effect 
were intended against him the said dean, and as a re- 
flection on tne right hon. the lord mayor, aldermer 


es. - 
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anil commons, for the decreeing unanimously, and ix 
full assembly, the freedom of this city to the said dean, 
in an honourable manner, on account of an opiniou 
they had conceived of some services done by him, the 
said dean to this city, and to the kingdom in general, 
—the said dean doth declare, that the said words, or 
words to the like effect, are insolent, false, scandalous, 
malicious, and in a particular manner perfidious ; 
the said person, who is reported to have spoken the 
said or the like words, having, for some years past 
and even within some few days, professed a great 
friendship for the said dean; and what is hardly cre- 
dible, sending a common friend of the dean and him- 
self, not many hours after the said or the like words 
had been spoken, to renew his profession of friendship 
to the said dean, but concealing the oratory ; whereor 
the dean had no account till the following day, and 
then told it to all his friends.” 


-_ 





A VINDICATION OF © 
HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN LORD CARTERET 


FROM THE CHARGE OF FAVOURING NONE BUT TORIES, 
HIGH-CHURCHMEN, AND JACOBITES, 1730. 


Lord Carteret, who headed a party against the influence of Wal- 
pole, held the situation of lord-lieutenant in Irelaud, under 
very precarious circumstances. 





In order to treat this important subject with the great- 
est fairness and impartiality, perhaps it may be conve- 
nient to give some account of his excellency ; in whose 
life and character there are certain particulars which 
might give a very just suspicion of some truth in the 
accusation he lies under. 

He is descended from two noble, ancient, and most 
loyal families, the Carterets and the Granvilles; tou 
much distinguished, I confess, for what they acted and 
what they suffered, in defending the former constitu- 
tion in church and state, under king Charles the 
martyr: I mean that very prince, on account of whose 
martyrdom a form of prayer, with fasting, was enjoined 
by act of parliament to be used on the 30th day of 
January every year, to implore the mercies of God, 
that the guilt of that sacred and innocent blood might 
not. be visited on us or our posterity ; as we may read 
at large in our common prayer books; which day has 
been solemnly kept, even within the memory of many 
men now alive. 

His excellency, the present lord, was educated in the 
university of Oxford, [in Christ-Church college; 
from whence, with a singularity scarce to be justified, 
he carried away more Greek, Latin, and Philosophy, 
than properly became a person of his rank; indeed 
much more of each than most. of those who are forced 
to live by their learning, will be at the unnecessary 
pains to load their heads with. 

This was the rock he split on, upon his first appear- 
ance in the world and having just got clea: of his 
guardians, Foras soon as he came to town some bish- 
ops and clergymen, and other persons most eminent 
for learning and parts, got him among them; from 
whom, although he was fortunately dragged by a lady 
and the court, yet he could never wipe off the stain, 
nor wash out the tincture of his university acquirements 
and dispositions, 

To this another misfortune was added, that it pleased 
God to endow him with great natural talents, memory, 
judgment, comprehension, eloquence, and wit; and to 
finish the work, all these weve fortified, even in his 
youth, with the advantages received by such employ- 
ments as are best fitted both to exercise and polish the 
gifts of nature and education,—having been ambas- 
aador in several courts, when his age would hardly 
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allow him to take a degree; and made principal secretary 
of state at a period when, according to custom, he 
ought to have been busied in losing his money at a 
chocolate-house, or in other amusements equally laud- 
able and epidemic among persons of honour. 

I cannot omit another weak side in his excellency. 
For it is known and can be proved upon him, that 
Greek and Latin books might be found every day in 
his dressing-room, if it were carefully searched ; and 
there is reason to suspect that some of the said books 
have been privately conveyed to him by Tory hands. 
I am likewise assured that he has been taken in the 
very fact of reading the said books, even in the midst 
of a session, to the great neglect of public affairs. 

I own there may be some grounds for this charge, 
because I have it from good hands that when his 
excellency is at dinuer with oue or two scholars at his 
elbows, he grows a most insupportable and unintel- 
ligible companion to all tie fine geutlemen round the 
table. 

I cannot deny that his excellency lies under another 
very great disadvantage; for with all the accomplish- 
ments above mentioned, adding that of a most. comely 
and graceful person, and during the prime of youth, 
spirits, and vigour, he has in a most unexemplary 
manner led a regular domestic life; discovers a great 
esteem and friendship aud love for his lady, as well 
as true affection for his children; and when he is dis- 
posed to admit an entertaining evening companion, he 
does not always enough reflect whether the person may 
possibly in former days have lain under the imputation 
of a Tory; nor at such times do the natural or affected 
fears of popery and the pretender make any part of the 
conversation; I presume because neither Homer, Plato, 
Aristotie, nor Cicero, have made any mention of them. 

These I freely acknowledge to be his excellency’s 
failings; yet I think it is agreed by philosophers and 
divines, that some allowance ought to be given to hu- 
man infirmity and to the prejudices of a wrong edu- 
cation, 

I am well aware how much my sentiments differ 
from the orthodox opinions of one or two principal pa- 
triots, at the head of whom I name with honour Pis- 
torides; for these have decided the matter directly 
against me, by declaring that no person who was ever 
known to lie under the suspicion of one single Tory 
pepe or who had been once seen at a great man’s 
evee in the worst of times, should be allowed to come 
within the verge of the castle; much less to bow in 
the antechamber, appear at the assemblies, or dance at 
a birthnight. However, I dare assert that this maxim 
has been often controlled; and that on the contrary a 
considerable number of early peniteuts have been re- 
ceived into grace who are now an oruament, happiness, 
and support to the nation. 

Neither do I find any murmuring on some other 
points of greater importance, where this favourite maxim 
is not so strictly observed. 

To instance only in one. I have not heard that any 
care has hitherto been taken to discover whether Ma- 
dame Violantea be a Whig or Tory in her principles ; 
or even that she has ever been offered the oaths tu go- 
vernment ; on the contrary, I am told that she openly 
pee herself to be a highflyer; and it is not impro- 

able, by her outlandish name, she may also be a pa- 
pist in her heart; yet we see this illustrious and dan- 
gerous female openly caressed by principal persons of 
both parties, who contribute to support her in a splendid 
manner, without the least apprehensions from a grand 
jury, or even from squire Hartley Hutcheson himself, 
that zealous prosecutor of hawkers and libels: and 
as Hobbes wisely observes, so much money being equi- 
valent to so much power, it may deserve considering, 


* A famous Italian rope-dancer. 
VOL. II, 
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with what safety such an instrument of power ought 
to be trusted in the hands of an alien, who has not 
given any legal security for her good affection to the 
government. 

I confess there is one evil which I could wish our 
friends would think proper to redress. There are many 
Whigs in this kingdom of the old-fashioned stamp, of 
whom we might make very good use. They bear the 
same loyalty with us to the Hanoveriaa family, in the 
person of king George II. ; the same abhorrence of the 
pretender, with the consequences of popery and slavery ; 
and the same indulgence to tender consciences: but 
having nothing to ask for themselves, and therefore the 
more leisure to think for the public, they are often apt 
to entertain fears and melancholy prospects concern- 
ing the state of their country, the decay of trade, the 
want of money, the miserable condition of the people, 
with other topics of the like nature; all which do 
equally concern both Whig and Tory; who, if they 
have anything to lose, must be equally sufferers, Per- 
haps one or two of these melancholy gentlemen will 
sometimes venture to publish their thoughts in print: 
now, I can by no means approve our usual custom of 
cursing and railing at this species of thinkers, under 
the names of Tories, jacobites, papists, libellers, rebels, 
and the like. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor hungry, bust- 
ling, well-meaning mortal Pistorides, who lies equally 
under the contempt of both parties; with no other dif- 
ference than a mixture of pfty on one side and of aver- 
sion on the other. 

How has he been pelted, pestered, and pounded, by 
one single wag, who promises never to forsake him 
living or dead! 

I was much pleased with the humour of a surgeon 
in this town, who having in his owu apprehension re- 
ceived some great. injustice from the earl of Galway, 
and despairing of revenge as well as relief, declared to 
all his friends that he had set apart one hundred gui- 
neas to purchase the earl’s carcass from the sexton, 
whenever it should die, to make a skeleton of the bones, 
stuff the hide, and show them for threepence; and thus 
get vengeance for the injuries he had suffered by its 
owner. 

Of the like spirit too often is that implacable race of 
wits, against alin there is no defence but innocence 
and philosophy, neither of which is likely to be at 
hand; and, therefore, the wounded have nowhere to fly 
for a cure but to downright stupidity, a crazed head, 
or a profligate contempt of guilt and shame. ; 

I am therefore sorry for that other miserable creature 
Traulus; lord Allen, who, although of somewhat a dif- 
ferent species, yet seems very far to outdo even the ge- 
nius of Pistorides, in that miscarrying talent of railing, 
without consistency or discretion, against the most in- 
nocent. persons, according to the present situation of 
his gall and spleen. I do not blame an honest geutle- 
man for the bitterest invectives against one to whom 
he professes the greatest friendship, provided he acts in 
the dark so as not to be discovered: but in the midst 
of caresses, visits, and invitations, to run into the streets 
or to as public a place, and without the least a 
tended incitement sputter out the basest and falsest 
accusations, then to wipe his mouth, come up smiling 
to his friend, shake him by the hand, and tell him in 
a whisper it. was all for his service. This proceeding, I 
am bold to think, a great failure in prudence; and 1 
am afraid lest such a practitioner with a body so open, 
so foul, and so full of sores, may fall under the resent- 
ment of an incensed political surgeon, who is not in 
much renown for his mercy upon great provocations ; 
who without waiting for his death, will flay and dis- 
sect him alive; and to the view of mankind lay open 
all the disordered cells of his brain, the venom of his 
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tongue, the corruption of his heart. and spots and fla- 
tuses of his spleen: and all this forthreepence. [Poem 
of Traulus. | 

In such a case, what a scene would be laid open! 
and to drop my metaphor, what a character of our mis- 
taken friend might an angry enemy draw and expose ! 
particularising that unnatural conjunction of vices and 
follies, so inconsistent with each other in the same 
breast : furious and fawning, scurrilous and flattering, 
cowardly and provoking, insolent and abject; most 
profligately false, with the strongest. professions of sin- 
cerity; positive and variable, tyrannical and slavish. 

I apprehend, that if all this should be set out to the 
world by an angry Whig of the old stamp, the un- 
avoidable consequence must be, a confinement of our 
friend for some months more to his garret ; and thereby 
depriving the public for so long a time and in so im- 
portant a juncture, of his useful talents in their service, 
while he is fed like a wild beast through a hole; but I 
hope with a special regard to the quantity and quality 
of his nourishment. 

In vain would his excusers endeavour to palliate his 
enormities, by imputing them to madness; because it 
is well known that madness only operates by inflaming 
and enlarging the good or evil dispositions of the mind. 
For the curators of Bedlam assure us that some luna- 
tics are persons of honour, truth, benevolence, and 
many other virtues, which appear in their highest rav- 
ings, although after a wild incoherent manner; while 
others, on the contrary, discover in every word and 
action the utmost baseness aud depravity of human 
minds; which infallibly they possessed in the same 
degree, although perhaps under a better regulation, 
before their entrance into that academy. 

But it may be objected, that there 1s an argument of 
much force to excuse the overflowings of that zeal 
which our friend shows or means for our cause. And 
it must be confessed that the easy and smooth fluency 
of his elocution, bestowed on him by nature and cul- 
tivated by continual practice, added to the comeliness 
of his person, the harmony of his voice, the graceful- 
ness of his manner, aud the decency of his dress, are 
temptations too strong for such a genius to resist, upon 
any public occasion of making them appear with uni- 
versal applause. And if good men are sometimes 
accused of loving their jest better than their friend, 
surely to gain the reputation of the first orator in the 
kingdom, no man of spirit would scruple to lose all the 
friends he had in the world. — 

It is usual for masters to make their boys declaim 
-on both sides of an argument; and as some kinds of 
assemblies are called the schools of politics, I confess 
nothing can better improve political school-boys than 
the art of making plausible or implausible harangues 
against the very opinion for which they resolve to de- 
termine. 

So cardinal -Perron, after having spoken for an hour, 
to the admiration of all his hearers, to prove the exist- 
ence of God, told some of his intimates that he could 
have spoken another hour and much better to prove 
the contrary. 

I have placed this reasoning in the strongest light 
that I think it will bear; and have nothing to answer, 
but that, allowing it as much weight as the reader shall 
please, it has constantly met with ill success in the 
mouth of our friend; but whether for want of good 
luck or good management I suspend my judgment. 

To return from this long digression: If persons in 
higher stations have been allowed to choose wenchrs 
without-regard even to difference in religion, yet nevér 
incurred the least reflection on their loyalty or their 
protestantism, shall the chief governor of a great king- 
dom be censured for choosing a companion who may 
formerly have been suspected for differing from the 
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orthodox in some speculative opinions of persons and 
things, which cannot affect the fundamental principles 
of a sound Whig? : 

But let me suppose a very possible case. Here is a 
persun sent to govern Ireland, whose unfortunate weak 
side it happens to be, for several reasons above men- 
tioned, that he has encouraged the attendance of one 
or two gentlemen distinguished for their taste, their ¢ 
wit, and their learning; who have taken the oaths to 
his Majesty, and pray heartily for him*; yet, because 
they may perhaps be stigmatised as quondam Tories by 
Pistorides and his gang, his excellency must be forced 
to banish them, under the pain and peril of displeasing 
the zealots of his own party ; and henbs be put into 
a worse condition than every common good fellow, who 
may be a sincere protestant and a loyal subject, and 
yet rather choose to drink fine ale at the Pope’s Head 
than muddy at the King’s. 

Let'me then return to my suppositions. It is cer- 
tain the high-flown loyalists, in the present sense of the 
word, have their thoughts, and studies, and tongues, so 
entirely diverted by political schemes that the zeal of 
their principles has eaten up their understandings 5. 
neither have they time from their employments, their 
hopes, and their hourly labours, for acquiring new addi- 
tions of merit, to amuse themselves with philological 
converse or speculations, which are utterly ruinous to 
all schemes of rising in the world. What then must 
a great man do, whose ill stars have fatally perverted 
him to a love, and taste, and possession of literature, 
politeness, and good sense? Our thoroughsped repub- 
lic of Whigs, which contains the bulk of all hopers, 
pretenders, expecters, and professors, are beyond all 
doubt most highly useful to princes, to governors, to 
great ministers, and to their country; but at the same 
time, aud by necessary consequence, the most disagree- 
able companions to all who have that unfortunate tarn 
of mind peculiar to his excellency, and perhaps tu five 
or six more in a nation. 

I do not deny it possible that an original or pro- 
selyte favourite of the times might have been born to 
those useless talents which in former ages qualified a 
man to be a poet or a philosopher. All I contend for 
is, that where the true genius of party once enters, it 
sweeps the house clean and leaves room for many other 
spirits to take joint possession, until the last state of 
that man is exceedingly better than the first. 

IT allow it a great error in his excellency, that he 
adheres so obstinately to his old unfashionable academic 
education ; yet so perverse is human nature, that the 
usual remedies for this evil in others have produced a 
contrary effect in him; to a degree, that I am credibly 
informed he will, as I have already hinted, in the 
middle of a session, quote passages out of Plato and 
Pindar at his own table, to some book-learned com- 
panion, without blushing, even when persons of great 
stations are by. 

I will venture one step further, which is freely to 
confess that this mistaken method of educating youth 
in the knowledge of ancient learning and language is 
too apt to spoil their politics and principles; because 
the doctrine and examples of the books they read teach 
them lessons directly contrary in every point to the 
present practice of the world: and accordingly Hobbes 
most judiciously observes that the writings of the 
Greeks and Romans made young men imbibe opinious 
against absolute power in a prince, or even in a first- 
minister, and embrace notions of liberty and property, 

It has been therefore a great felicity in these king- 
doms that the heirs to titles and large estates have aq 
weakness in their eyes, a tenderness in their constitu- 
tions; are not able to bear the pain and indignity of 
whipping ; and as the mother rightly expresses it, could 
never take to their books; yet are well enough quali- 
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fred to sign a receipt for half a year's rent, to put their 
names (rightly spelt) to a warrant, and to read pam- 
fas against religion and high-flying; whereby they 
ill their niches, and carry themselves through the world 
with that dignity which best becomes a senator and a 
"squire, 

I could heartily wish his excellency would be more 
condescending to the genius of the kingdom he governs, 
to the condition of the times, and to the nature of the 
station he fills, Yet if it be true, what I have read in 
old English story-books, that one Agesilaus (no matter 
to the bulk of my readers whether I spell the name 
right or wrong) was caught by the parson of the parish 
riding on a hobby-horse with his children; that So- 
crates, a heathen philosopher, was found dancing by 
himeelf at fourscore; that a king called Cassar Augus- 
tus (or some such name) used to play with boys, 
whereof some might possibly be sons of Tories; and that 
two great men, called Scipio and Leaolius (I forget their 
Christian names, and whether they were poets or gene- 
rals) often played at duck and drake with smooth stones 
o a river: Now, I say, if these facts be true (and the 

ook where I found them is in print) I cannot imagine 
why our most zealous patriots may not a little indulge 
his excellency in an infirmity which is not morally 
evil, provided he gives no public scandal, which is by 
all means to be avoided: I say, why he may not be 
indulged twice a week to converse with one or two par- 
ticular persons, and let him and them con over their 
old exploded readings together, after mornings spent in 
heariug and prescribing ways and means from and to 
his most obedient politicians, for the welfare of the 
kingdom ; although the said particular person or per- 
sons may not have made so public a declaration of their 
political faith in all its parts, as the business of the 
uation requires, still submitting my opinion to that 
happy majority which I am coutident is always in the 
right; by whom the liberty of the subject has been so. 
frequently, so strenuously, and so successfully asserted ; 
who by their wise counsels have made commerce to 
flourish, money to abound, inhabitants to increase, the 
value of lands and rents to rise, and the whole island 
put on a new face of plenty and prosperity. 

But in order to clear his excellency more fully from 
this accusation of showing his favours to high-flyers, 
Tories, and jacohites, it will be necessary to come to 
particulars. 

The first person of a Tory denomination to whom his 
excellency gave any marks of his favour was doctor 
Thomas Sheridan. It is to be observed that this hap- 
pened so early in his excellency’s government, as ic may 
be justly supposed he had not been informed of that 
gentleman’s character upon so dangerous an article. 


The doctor being well known and distinguished for his- 


skill and success in the education of youth, beyond most 
of his profession for many years past, was recommended 
to his excelleucy on the score of his learning, and par- 
ticularly for his knowledge in the Greek tongue; 
whereof, it seems, his excellency is a great admirer, al- 
though for what reasons I could never imagine. How- 
ever, it is agreed on all hands that his lordship was 
too easily prevailed. on by the doctor's request, or indeed 
rather from the bias of his own nature, to hear a tra- 
gedy acted in that unknown language by the doctor's 
lads, which was written by some heathen author; but 
whether it contained any Tory cr high-church princi- 
ples must be left to the consciences of the boys, the 
doctor, and his excellency, the only witnesses in this 
case whose testimonies can be depended upon. 

It seems his excellency (a thing never to be suffi- 
_ ciently wondered at) was so pleased with his entertain- 
‘ ment, that some time after he gave the doctor a church 
“ living tc the value of almost 1002. a-year, and made 
¢ him one of his chaylains; from an antiquated notion, 
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that good schoolmasters ought to be encouraged in 
every nation professing civility and religion. Yet his 
excellency did not venture to make this bold step with- 
out strong recommendations from persons of undoubted 
principles fitted to the times ; who thought themselves 
bound in justice, honour, and gratitude, to do the doc. 
tor a good office, in return for the care he had taken of 
their children or of those of their friends. Yet the 
catastrophe was terrible ; for the doctor, in the height of 
his felicity and gratitude, going down to take possession 
of his parish, and furnished with a few led sermons, 
whereof as it is to be supposed the number was very 
small, having never served a cure in the church, he 
stopped at Cork to attend on his bishop; and going to 
church on the Sunday following, was, according to the 
usual civility of country clergymen, invited by the mi- 
nister of the parish to supply the pulpit. It happened 
to be the lst of August ; and the Ist of August hap- 
pened that year to light upon a Sunday; and it hap- 
pened that the doctor's text was in these words, “ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof:"? aud lastly, it 
happened that some one persor of the cougregation, 
whose loyalty made him watchful upon every appear- 
ance of danger to his majesty’s person and government, 
when service was over gave the alarm. Notice was 
immediately sent up to town; and by the zeal of one 
man of no large dimensions of body or mind, such a 
clamour was raised that we in Dublin could appre- 
hend no less than an invasion by the pretender, who 
must be landed in the south. The result was that the 
doctor must be struck out of the chaplain’s list and 
appear nu more at the castle; yet whether he were then, 
or be at this day, a Whig ora Tory, I think is a secret ; 
only it is manifest that he is a zealous Hanoverian, at 
least in poetry,> and a great admirer of the present 
royal family through all its branches. His friends like- 
wise assert that he had preached this sermon often 
under the same text; that not having observed the 
words till he was in the pulpit and had opened his 
notes, as he is a person a little abstracted he wanted 
presence of mind to change them: and that in the whole 
sermon there was not a syllable relating to government 
or party, or to the subject of the day. 

In this incident there seems to have been a union of 
events that will probably never Gey age again to the 
end of the world, or is at teast like the grand con- 
junction in the heavens, which I think they say can 
arrive but once in twenty thousand years. 

The second gentleman (if I am right in my chro- 
nology), who under the suspicion of a Tory received 
some favour from his excellency, is Mr. James Stop- 
ford ; very strongly recommended by the most emi- 
nent Whig in England, on the account of his learning 
and virtue and other accomplishments. He had 
passed the greatest part of his youth in cluse study or 
im travelling, and was either not at home or not at 
leisure to trouble his thoughts about party, which I 
allow to be a great omission, although I cannot 
honestly place him in the list of Tories; and therefore 
think his excellency may be fairly acquitted for 
making him vicar of Finglass, worth about 100/. 
a-year. 

The third is doctor Patrick Delany. This divine 
lies under some disadvantage, having in his youth re- 
ceived many civilities from a certain pergon,* then in 
a very high station here, for which reason I doubt the 
doctor never drank his confusion since; and what 
makes the matter desperate it is now too late, unless 
our inquisitors will be content with drinking confu- 
sion to his memory. The aforesaid eminent person, 

® The first of August is the anniversary of the Hanoverian 
family's acoession to the crown of Great Britain. 

b This ig a sneer at a poem by Sheridan, of which his triend 
did not highly upprove. 

© Phineas. lord ch&ucellor ofTreland when queen pune died. 
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who was a judge of all merit except that of party, 
distinguished the doctor among other juniors in our 
university for his learning, virtue, discretion, and 
good sense. But the doctor was then in too good a 
situation at his college to hope or endeavour at a 
better establishment from one who had no power to 
give it him. 

Upon the present lord-lieutenant’s coming over, the 
doctor was named to his excellency by a friend, 
among other clergy of distinction as persons whose 
characters it was proper his excellency should know ; 
and by the truth of which the giver would be content 
to stand or fall in his excellency’s opinion, since not 
one of those persons were in particular friendship with 
the gentleman who gave intheir names. By this and 
some other incidents, particularly the recommendation 
of the late archbishop of Dublin, the doctor became 
known to his excellency, whose fatal turn of mind 
toward heathenish and outlandish books and languages, 
finding as I conceive a like disposition in the doctor, 
was the cause of his becoming so domestic as we are 
told he is at the castle of Dublin. 

Three or four years ago the doctor, grown weary of 
an academic life, for some reasons best known to the 
managers of the discipline in that learned society 
(which it may not be for their honour to mention) 
resolved to leave it; although, by the benefit of the 
pupils and his senior fellowship with all its per- 
quisites, he received every year between 900/. and a 
10002. And a small northern living in the uni- 
versity’s donation, of somewhat better than a 100Z. 
a-year, falling at the same time with the chancellor- 
ship of Christchurch, to about equal the value, tn the 
gift of his excellency, tle doctor ventured imto the 
world in a very scanty condition, having squandered 
away all his annual income in a manner which, al- 
though perhaps proper enough for a clergyman with- 
out a family, will not be for the advantage of his 
character to discover either on the exchange or at a 
pauker's shop. 

About two months ago, his excellency gave the 
doctor a prebend in St, Patrick’s cathedral, which, 
being of near the same value with either of the two 
former, will add a third part to his revenues after he 
shall have paid the great incumbrances upon it; so 
that he may now be said to possess of church prefer- 
ments in scattered tithes 3002. a-year, instead of the 
hike sum of infallible rents from a senior fellowship, 
with the offices annexed, beside the advantage of a 
free lodging, a great number of pupils, and some 
other easemenits. 

But since the doctor has not, in any of his writings, 
his sermons, his actions, his discourse, or his company, 
discovered one single principle of either Whig or Tory, 
and that the lord-lieutenant still continues to admit 
him, I shall boldly pronounce him ong or us; but 
like a new freemason, who has not learned all the 
dialect of the mystery. Neither can he justly be ac- 
cused of any Tory doctrines, except perhaps some 
among those few with which that wicked party was 
charged during the height of their power, but bate been 
since transferred for the most svlid reasons to the 
whole body of our firmest friends. . 

I have now done with the clergy; and upon the 
strictest examination have not been able to find above 
one of that order against whom any party suspicion 
can lie—I mean the unfortunate gentleman doctor 
Sheridan, who by mere chance-medley shot his own 
fortune dead with a single text. 

As to the laity, I can hear but of one person of the 
Tory stamp who since the beginning of his excellency’s 
government did ever receive any solid mark of his 
favour,—I mean sir Arthur Acheson, reported to be an 
acknowledged Tory, and what is almost as bad, a 
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scholar into the bargain. It is whispered about as a 
certain truth that this gentleman is to have a grant 
of a certain barrack* upon his estate, within two miles 
of his own house, for which the Crown is‘to be his 
tenant at the rent of 60/. per annum, he being only at 
the expense of about 500/. to put the house in repair, 
build stables. and other necessaries. I will place this 
invidious mark of beneficence conferred on a Tory in a 
fair light, by computing the costs and necessary deful- 
cations; after which it may be seen how much sir 
Arthur will be annually a clear gainer by the public, 
notwithstanding his unfortunate principles and his 
knowledge in Greek and Latin. 





For repairs, &c., 500/., the interest whereof £. 8. d. 

perannum . .« «6 »« .« «+ »« « 380 0 0 
For all manner of poultry to furnish the 
troopers, but which the said troopers 
must. be at the lebour of catching, va- 

lued per annum co 2 © © ew ew FO OD 

For straggling sheep .« 2. «© « «© »« 8 0 O 

For game destroyeé five miles round. . 6 0 0 

£49 0 O 

Rent paid to sir Arthur . . . . . 60 0 ff 

Deduct . . »« »« « 49 0 0 

Remains clear . . . £11 O 0 


Thus if sir Arthur Acheson shall have the good for- 
tune to obtain a grant of this barrack, he will receive 
net profit annually from the Crown ELEVEN pounds 
sterling, to help him in entertaining the officers and 
makiug provisions for his younger children. 

It is true there is another advantage to be expected, 
which may fully compensate the Joss of cattle and 
poultry, by multiplying the breed of mankind, and 
igeoataeags| that of good protestants, in a part of the 

ingdom half depopulated by the wild humour 
among the farmers there of leaving their country : 
but Iam not so skilful in arithmetic as to compute 
the value, 

I have reckoned one per cent. below the legal interest 
for the money that sir Arthur must expend, and valued 
the damage in the other articles very moderately. How- 
ever, Iam confident he may with good management be 
a saver at least, which is a prodigious instance of mo- 
deration in our friends toward a professed Tory, what- 
ever merit. he may pretend by the unwillingness he has 
shown to make his excellency uneasy in his adminis- 
tration. 

Thus I have with the utmost impartiality collected 
every sIngle favour (further than personal civilities) 
conferred by his excellency on Tories and reputed 
Tories, since his first arrival here to the 30th day of 
April in the year of our Lord 1730, giving all allow- 
ance possible to the arguments on the other side of the 
question ; and the account will stand thus :— , 

Disposed of preferments and employments to Tories 
or reputed Tories by his excellency Jolm lord Car- 
teret, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in about the space of 
six years :— 
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To doctor Thomas Sheridan, in a rectory £. 5. d, 
near Kinsale, per anuum .« . . 


- 100 0 Q 
To sir Arthur Acheson, baronet, a barrack, 


perrannum .« . .« 6 «. « »« « 1 OQ 
| £111 0 0 


Give me leave now to compute in gross the value 
of the favours done by his excellency to the true 


* This was nothing else than the project of converti 
wiltou’s Hawn into a barrack. pro} erting He 
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criends of their king and country, and of the protestant 
religion. 

It is to be remembered, that although his excellency 
cannot be properly said to bestow bishoprics, commands 
in the army, the place of a judge, or commissioner in 
the revenue, and some others, yet they are for the most 
part disposed upon his recommendation, except where 
the persons are immediately sent from England by 
their interest at court, for which I have allowed great 
defalcations in the following accounts. And it is re- 
markable that the only considerable station conferred 
on a Tory since his present excellency’s government 
was of this latter kind. 

Aud indeed it is but too notorious that in a neigh- 
bouring nation (where this dangerous denomination of 
men ig incomparably more numerous, more powerful, 
and of consequence more formidable) real Tories can 
often with much less difficulty obtain very high favours 
from the government than their reputed brethren can 
arrive to the lowest in ours. J observe this with all 
possible submission to the wisdom of their policy, 
which however will not, I believe, dispute the praise of 
vigilance with ours. 

| WHIG Account. 


To persons promoted to bishoprics or 


removed to more beneficial ones, Eo 8s. od, 
computed pera@mmum . . . . 10,000 0 0 
To civil employments . 2. . . . 9,080 0 0 
To military commands. . . . . 8436 0 0 
£27,516 0 0 

TORY Account. 
To Tories e . ° e e ) ° ° 1 l ] 0 0) 


Balance © e © eo wh ele) £27,405 0 = 0 

I shall conclude with the observation that as ] think 
the Tories have sufficient reason to be fully satisfied 
with the share of trust, power, aud employment which 
they possess under the lenity of the present government ; 
so 1 do not find how his excellency can be justly cen- 
sured for favouring none but high-church, high-fliers, 
termagants, Jaudists, Sacheverellians, tiptopzallant- 
men, jacobites, tantivies, antihanoverians, friends to 
popery and the pretender and to arbitrary power, dis- 
obligers of England, breakers of DEPENDENCY, inflamers 
of quarrels between the two nations, public incendia- 
ries, enemies to the king and kingdoms, haters of ‘rrue 
protestants, laurelmen, annists, complainers of the 
nation’s poverty, ormondians, iconoclasts, antiglorious- 
memorists, autirevolutioners, white-rosalists, teuth-a- 
Junians, and the like; when, by a fair state of the 
account, the balanve, I conceive, seems to lie on the 
other side. 


AN ANSWER 


TO THE CRAFTSMAN OF DECEMBER 12,1730, 


ON A VERY INTERESTING SUBJECT RELATIVE 
TO IRELAND. 


Towhich is prefixed the Craftsmun itself. 


THE CRAFTSMAN. 

No. 288. Saturday, Dec. 12, 1730. 
Tue following article, which has lately appeared in 
the newspapers, deserves our immediate consideration, 
viz. :-— 

“ They write from Dublin that an officer from every 
regiment in the French service is arrived there in order 
to raise recruits for their respective corps; which is not 
to be done in a clandestine manner as formerly (when 
several persons suffered death for it), but publicly. 
These gentlemen are to disperse themselves into the 
seyeial counties where they have the best interest, and 
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a field-officer is ready to reside constantly at Dublin 
to hear all complaints which may be made by any of 
the recruits against their officers; and also to prepare 
for sending them off. Count Broglio has been solicit- 
ing an order to this purpose these two years.” 

When I first read this account in the public prints I 
looked upon it as a common piece of false intelligence 
and was in full expectation of seeing it contradicted in 
the next day's papers according to frequent custom, 
but having since heard it confidently affirmed to be 
true (although I can hardly yet believe it, especially 
as to every part) the duty which I owe my country and 
my zeal for the present establishment, oblige me to 
take some notice of an affair which I apprehend to be 
of very great importance to both. 

It will be necessary in the first place to give the 
reader a short account of the nature of these troops as 
they are now established in France. 

They consist, as we have been informed, of one regi- 
ment. of horse and five regiments of foot, all doubly or 
trebly officered ; so that they are of themselves a very 
considerable body of men. 

But their number is the least point to be considered 
in this affair. There are other circumstances which 
render these troops infinitely more formidable to Great 
Britain. They are not only all Roman catholics, but 
the most dangerous of that communion with respect to 
us,—I mean Roman catholic subjects of our dominions ; 
many of whom have been obliged to fly their native 
country on account of rebellions and conspiracies in 
which they have been engaged ; and all of them de- 
voted by inclination, by interest, by conscience, by 
every motive human and divine, to the service of the 
pretender in opposition to the protestant succession in 
his majesty’s royal family. 

To this we may add that they are generally es- 
teemed the best forces im the French service ; that they 
have always behaved themselves as such in the late 
wars; and are commanded by officers of approved 
courage as well as great skill and experience in military 
affairs. 

It is said likewise that the serjeants, corporals, and 
private men, are so well seasoned to danger and expert 
in their duty, that by a gradual promotion they could 
furnish officers for a very formidable army in case uv 
auy sudden invasion or insurrection. 

In the next place it will not be mmproper to examine 
this affair with regard to our laws. 

It is made felony by act of parhament in Ielaad 
for any subject of that kingdom to enlist himself or to 
enlist others in the service of any foreign state; and it 
is well known that multitudes of poor wretches have 
suftered death upon that account. 

We kuow it may be said that a power: is reserved to 
ms majesty by a clause in that act to dispense with it 
by granting any foreign priuce a licence to raise forces 
in his dominions, and imdemnifying his subjects from 
the penalties of the law. . 

Although it is far from my intention to dispute apy 
of his majesty’s legal prerogatives, or to call the wis- 
dom of the legislature in question, yet I must take the 
liberty to observe that such powers have been sometimes 
granted out of complaisance to the crown, that the 
prince’s hands may not be. bsolutely tied’ up, and in 
full confidence that they wilkinever be exerted but for 
the benefit of this nation, or possibly of some protestant 
ally, upon great emergencies of state. The exercise of 
the prerogative in these cases is therefore merely a pru- 
dential part, which is left to the discretion of the prince 
and his ministers, who ought always to be supposed 
the best judges of these affairs ; and therefore how ridi- 
culous would it be to send to the attorney-general for 
his opinion in such a case, who can be a competent 
judge of nuthing but tae legality of it, and whether the 
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affair be actionable or not; but ministers ought to 
regulate their conduct in these respects according to 
the situation of affairs and the exigencies of govern- 
ment. 

I must therefore beg leave to consider the present 
subject of the Irish forces in this light. 

It will not be denied, I presume, that a licence to 
recruit Roman catholic regiments of English subjects 
in foreign service, and in the interest of a pretender to 
the crown (which is death by the law without his 
majesty’s permission), is a favour of a very extraor- 
dinary nature and ought to be attended with some 
extraordinary circumstances. I confess that I can see 
no such extraordinary circumstances at present ; unless 
it should be said that this favour was granted in order 
to eugage our good allies in the demolition of Dun- 
kirk; but I hope they have more generosity than to 
insist upon such hard terms for the effectual perform- 
ance of that which they are obliged by treaty to do. 
Iam sure such conditions seem unreasonable on our 
part after we have made them so many other conces- 
sions; particularly with relation to the flag and Santa 
Lucia; which I think are sufficient to make them 
comply with all our demands without expecting any 
further favours, and even supererogation of friendship. 

Perhaps my adversaries (if they have any conceit) 
may take an opportunity of ridiculing me for writing 
in this strain; but as it sometimes serves their turn to 
inake me a great mau and to argue against me as 
such, I wil] for ouce suppose myself so; and methinks, 
if I had the honour of being but half an hour in that 
station, I could reason against such an order for the 
good of my king and my country im the following 
manner :—— 

1, These troops have always been made use of when- 
ever there has been any attempt in favour of the pre- 
tender; and indeed they are upon many accounts the 
fittest for this purpose. They are our fellow-subjects ; 
they speak our language; are acquainted with our 
manners ; and do not raise that aversion in the people 
which they naturally conceive against other foreign 
troops who understand neither. I am afraid I may 
add that they are kept up for this purpose in entire 
regiments without suffering them to be mixed with the 
troops of any other nation. It is well known at. least 
that they supplied the late king James with a nursery 
of soldiers who were always ready for his service 
whenever any opportunity offered itself for his restora- 
tion; and that at this time the pretender is always the 
bait made use of by their officers to raise recruits. 
They never mention the king of France or the king o1 
Spain upon these occasions, but list the poor wretches 
under an assurance that they are entered into the ser- 
vice of him whom they call their natural and rightful 
king. 1 will not suspect the present fidelity of France 
and their cordiality to the protestant establishment, yet 
methinks we might easily excuse ourselves from furnish- 
ing them with instruments which they may employ 
against us whenever ambition or reasons of state shall 
dissolve their present engagements and induce them to 
espouse the cause of the pretender again. 

2. It is very probable that his catholic majesty (who 
has likewise several regiments of this kind in his service) 


will expect the same favour of recruiting them in Ire-. 


land, and that he may in case of refusal make it a pre- 
tence at any time for quarrelling with us, interrupting 
our commerce, and disturbing us again in the posses- 
sion of Gibraltar. And here it is proper just to take 
notice that these troops did his catholic majesty the 
most eminent service in the last siege of that important 
place. He may complain perhaps of our partiality to 
France, and allege that we do not treat Spain in the 
same manner we expect to be freated by them, as one 
of the most favoured uations. 
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3. The kingdom of Ireland seems at this time m d 
very ill condition to admit of any such drafts out of 
her dominions. She has been already so much ex- 
hausted by the voluntary transportation of multitudes 
of her inhabitants (who have been prevailed upon, by 
the calamities of their own country, to seek their 
bread in other parts of the world), that the interpo- 
sition of parliament was found necessary tu put a stop 
to it: and shall we suffer any foreign power to drain 
her still further under such circumstances, especially 
in this manner and for this purpose? I do not hear 
that this licence is confined to any particular number 
of men. It is confessed, I think, that they want above 
2000 men to complete their corps, and who knows but 
they may design to raise a great many more than they 
care to own, or even to form some new regiments of 
these troops? But supposing they are coulined toa 
certain number of recruits, and that Ireland were ina 
capacity fo spare them, it is well known how easily 
such limitations are evaded and how difficult it is to 
know when people conform exactly to the terms of 
their commission. This was sufficiently explained in 
the late famous controversy concerning Mr. Wood's 
patent for supplying Ireland with a particular sum of 
copper halfpence; and the arguments upon that subject 
may be applied to this, with some allowances for the 
difference between the two cases. It may perhaps be 
said likewise that all the vigilance of the ministry has 
been hitherto found ineflectual to prevent the Freuch 
from clandestinely recruiting these regimeuts with 
Irish catholics, and therefore that we may as well 
allow them todo it openly, nay, that it is our interest 
to let them purge Ireland of her popish inhabitants as 
much as they please; but I deny this for several 
reasons, which I shall mention presently; and if it 
were really the case that the French can at any time 
recruit these troops clandestinely, I cannot see any 
reason why they should solicit an order 80 pressingly 
for two years together, to do it openly, unless they 
have some other design. Ought not even this cousider- 
ation to put us a little upon our guard, aud is it not 
a tacit confession that these troops are thought to be 
of more importance to them than we ought to wish ? 
Besides, are we to license and authorise a mischievous 
practice because we cannot totally prevent it? Every 
one justly applauded his majesty’s singular firmness 
and resolution in supporting the rights of his German 
subjects when an attempt was made to seduce some of 
them into the king of Prussia’s service, although per- 
haps it is impossible to prevent that practice entirely. 
We all remember that the enlisting of a miller’s sun, 
and a few other ordinary peasants, occasioned such a 
misunderstanding between the two crowns as proceeded 
almost toa rupture. Nor was the zeal of the English 
parliament backward on this occasion, but on this con- 
sideration, among others, resolved to keep up a body 
of 12,000 Hessian troops in our pay, which have al- 
ready cost. us above a million of money. Tam con- 
fident, therefore, that the same paternal care will always 
influence hig majesty to guard and protect his British 
subjects in the same manner, and if auy measure should 
be taken which savours too much of the French in- 
terest, and seems of dangerous consequence to the 
interest of his family, the world can impute it to 
nothing but the deceitful representations of those who 
lie under such particular obligations to the court of 
France that they can refuse them nothing. 

4, Such a licence seems to give encouragement to 
the people of Ireland to continue Roman catholics, 
since they are sure to meet with a provision both in the 
French aud Spanish service, whereas we always reject 
them in our troops and absolutely prehibit our officers 
to recruit in Ireland. Now, although it may not be 
safe to trust them in our armics, yet certainly we ought 
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not to give the least encouragement to their entering 
into foreign service, especially into such compact 
bodies as these regiments. And here it will not be 
amiss to relate a story much more to the honour of 
an English nobleman, who has also one of the largest 
estates in Ireland of any man in the kingdom. When 
he went to visit the Invalides in France, a place in the 
nature of our Chelsea college here, all the Irish officers 
and soldiers of that hospital drew out in a body to do 
him particular honours. We can make no question 
that their chief view was to have some present from his 
lordship; but though he has a heart as well disposed to 
generous charity as any man and a purse well able to 
answer the dictates of it, yet out of regard to his coun- 
try, for which he has likewise the most disinterested 
zeal, his answer to them was only this :—Gentlemen, 
I am very sensible of the honour you have done me, 
and heartily pity your misfortunes, but as yon have 
drawn them upon yourselves by serving against your 
country, you must not expect any relief or reward 
from me for having suffered in a service in which I 
wish you had never engaged.” 

5. Is there not some reason to apprehend that this 
licence may at one time or other prove a snare to that 
country and draw many peuple in to their destruction, 
for unless it is made perpetual, can it be supposed 
that all the poor ignorant wretches in the kingdom 
should be apprised how long this licetice is to be in 
force, or when they may enlist with impunity and 
when they may not? Besides, as it may be presumed 
that these officers will never go for the future upon 
such errands without some pretended orders, when the 
real one is expired, so they will find it no difficult 
matter to impose such a counterfeit upon illiterate 
people, who may thus incur the penalties of the law 
without knowing anything of the matter. Such a 
method of providing for persons whose principles 
render them unserviceable to our army is indeed a 
little more charitable than a late project for prevent- 
ing Irish children from being starved, by fattening 
them up and selling them to the butcher. 

6. I have often heard that these troops have been 
made use of in parliament as an argument for keeping 
up a standing army in England; and { think we 
need not take any measures to render that argument 
stronger. God knows there are too many arguments 
already upon such occasions. 

I might insist upon some other points which this 


affair naturally suggests to a considering mind, jar- | 
ticularly the danger of suffering several bigoted Ivish ' 
papists in foreign service to disperse themselves into | 
those counties where they have the best interest, and to | 


stroll about. Ireland among their relations and old 
acquaintance of the same principles with themselves. 
Are we sure that they will not make a bad use of 
this liberty, by inquiring into the strength of their 
party, by giving them ee and taking an opportunity 
to concert measures for the advantage of their cause ? 
have we no reason to apprehend that they may endea- 
vour to raise seamen as well as soldiers under colour of 
this order ? or engage great numbers of their countrymen 
to transport themselves over to the French colonies and 
plantations in the West Indies, which are already 
grown formidable to the trading interest of Great Bri- 
tain in those parts ? 

But whatever may be the motives to snch an extra- 
ordinary favour or the consequences of it, Iam sure 
it is the strongest mark of our confidence in France, 
and such an one as] believe they would not place in us 
upon any occasion, I will illustrate this by a parallel 
case. 

The French protestauts who fled over hither from a 
persecution on account of religion never discovered 
any principles which were incompatible with the ejvil 
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government of France, nor ever set up any pretender 
to the present royal family of that kingdom ; and yet 
if we should think fit to form any considerable number 
of them into complete distinct regiments, to be com- 
posed of French protestants only, and commanded by 
French officers, without any incorporation of British 
soldiers, I fancy it would give our good allies some 
umbrage. But I am almost confident that they would 
never permit us to send over a protestant French 
officer from every regiment to recruit their respective 
corps, by dispersing themselves into those provinces 
where they have the best interest, or suffer a field-officer 
in English pay to reside constantly in Paris, and 
exercise a sort of martial law in the capital of their 
dominions; I say they would hardly sutter this, even 
though our ambassador should solicit such an order 
with the utmost application for 20 years together. 

And yet the case of the Irish forces is much stronger 
with respect to us. They do not differ with us only 
in matters of religion, but hold principles absolutely 
destructive of our civil government, and are generally 
looked upon abroad as a standing army kept on foot 
to serve the pretender upon any occasion. 

I must ask a question or two which naturally offer 
themselves in this place. 

What power has this field-officer to exercise during 
hisresidence in Dublin? Is the French martial law 
to take place, if any of these recruits should happen 
to repent of what they have done, and think fit to 
desert ¥ 

Troops are generally armed as soon as they are listed. 
Is this rule to be observed iw the present case? If so, 
another question occurs. It has been found necessary 
for the security of Ireland to restram all Roman ca; 
tholics from wearing or keeping any arms in their 
houses. I ask therefore whether the authority of this 
license is to supersede the laws of the laud? I may go 
further. 

The garrison of Dublin seldom consists of above 
800 men for the duty of the place. Supposing double 
that number of Popish recruits should be brought 
thither in order to be viewed by their field-officer, will 
it be said there is no just apprehension of danger ? 
But as these suggestions may appear to be founded on 
the infidelity of France (a case not to be supposed at 
present) I press them no further. 

I must however repeat it, that this order is the 


fullest demonstration of the confidence we repose in 


them; and I hope they will scorn to make any bad 
use of it; but if it were possible to suspect that they 
could have any design to play the knave with us, they 
cculd not wish for a better opportunity to promote it 
than by such a power as is now said to be put into 
their hands, 

I hope my remarks on this article of news will not 
be construed in a jacobite sense, even by the most 
prostitute scribblers of the present times; but J must 
beg leave to expostulate a little with the public on 
that mean, infamous practice which these writers have 
lately used in explaining some of my papers into trea- 
sonable libels, taking an occasion from hence to ap- 
pear formally in defence of the throne, and laying it 
down as a point granted that there is an actnal con- 
certed design of setting aside the present establishment. 
This is a practice which may be of great service to the 
real enemies of the present government; and every 
jacobite in the kingdom way make use of it to pub- 
lish the most explicit invectives on the king and his 
government, under the pretence of interpreting the 
implicit design of other writings. It is a practice 
which was never allowed till now, and ought never te 
be allowed; for whatever may be the secret meaning 
of any author such explanations are certainly libels, 
which may have a very bad effect upon weak mindg, 
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and are punishable by the laws, without any extra- 
ordinary methods of construction. These writers 
ought to remember the case of sir Richard Steele, 
who published the pretender’s declaration at the 
beginning of the late reign with an answer annexed ; 
and although he did it with a very good design, yet 
it was universally allowed to be contrary to law ; and 
if his principles of loyalty had not been very well 
known, might have involved him in a severe prose- 
cution, I shall make no reflections on those who en- 
couraged such explanations; and those who are hired 
to do it are beneath my notice. Let them empty all 
the trite common-places of servile, injudicious flattery, 
and endeavour to make their court by such nauseous, 
dishonest adulation, as I am sure gives the most offence 
to those persons to whom it is paid. Let them throw 
as much foul dirt at me as they please. Let them 
charge me with desigus which never entered into 
my thoughts, and cannot justly be imputed to me 
from any part of my conduct. God knows my heart ; 
Iam as zealous for the welfare of the present royal 
family as the most sordid of these seaplane I am 
sensible that our happiness depends on the security of 
nis majesty’s title, and the preservation of the present 
government upon those principles which established 
them at the late glorious revolution, and which I hope 
will continue to actuate the conduct of Britons to the 
,atest gencrations. These have always been my prin- 
ciples; and whoever will give himself’ the trouble of 
looking over the course of these papers will be con- 
vinced that they have been my guide: but I am a 
blunt, plain-dealing old man, who am not afraid to 
speak the truth; and as I have no relish for flattery 
myself, I scorn to bestow it on others. I have not, 
however, been sparing of just praise, nor slipped any 
seasonable opportunity to distinguish the royal virtues 
of their present majesties.* More than this I cannot 
do; and more than this I hope will not be expected. 
Some of my expressious, perhaps, may have been 
thoaght too rough and unpolished for the climate of a 
court, but they flowed purely from the sincerity of 
my heart; and the freedom of my writings has pro- 
ceeded from my zeal for the interest of my king and 
country. 

With regard to my adversaries, I will leave every 
impartial reader to judge whether, even in private life, 
that man is not most to be depended upon who—being 
inwardly convinced of the great and good qualities of 
his friend—never loads him with fulsome flatteries, 
but takes the honest liberty of warning him against 
the measures of those who are endeavouring to mislead 
him. The ease is much stronger in public life; and 
a crown is beset with so many difficulties, that even a 
prince of the most consummate wisdom is not always 
sufficiently guarded against the dangers which sur- 
round him from the stratagems of artful ministers, 
or the blunders of weak ones. Both of them may he 
equally bad ministers, and pursue the same methods 
of supporting themselves,—by flattering him into 
measures which tend to his destruction. 

But it is time to draw to a conclusion; and I can 
only add, that if I were really engaged in any design 
contrary to the interests of the present establishment 
1 should have sat down contented, and secretly re- 
joiced at the affair which occasioned this paper instead 
of giving myself and the reader so much trouble. 

| C.D. 


ANSWER TO THE CRAFTSMAN.> 


Sin,—I detest reading your papers because I am not 
of your principles, and because I cannot endure to be 





® King George II., and queen Caroline his consort. 
t A masterpiece, in the dean's ironical syle. 
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convinced, Yet I was prevailed on to peruse yous 
Craftsman of December the 12th, wherein I discover 
you to be as great an enemy of this country as you 
are of your own. You are pleased to reflect on a pro- 
ject I proposed of making the children of Irish parents 
to be useful to the public instead of being burdensome ; 
and you venture to assert that your own scheme is 
more charitable,—of not permitting our popish natives 
to be listed in the service of any foreign pritce. 

Perhaps, sir, you may not have heard of any king- 
dom so unhappy as this, both in their imports and ex- 
ports. We import a sort of goods of no intrinsic 
value, which it costs us above 40,000/. a-year to dress 
and scour and polish, which altogether do not yield 
one penny advantage; and we annually export above 
700,000/. a-year in another kind of goods, for which 
we receive not one single farthing in return, even the 
money paid for letters sent im transacting this com- 
merce being all returned to England. But now, 
when there is a most lucky opportunity offered to be- 
gin a trade whereby this nation will save many thou- 
sand pounds a-year, and England be a prodigious 
gainer, you are pleased without a call officiously and 
maliciously to interpose with very frivolous arguments. 

It is well known that, about sixty years ago, the ex- 
portation of live cattle from hence to England was of 
great benefit to both kingdoms until that branch of 
traffic was stopped by an act of parliament on your 
side, whereof you have sufficient reason to repent. 
Upon which account, when another act passed your 
parliament forbidding the exportation of live men to 
any foreign country, you were so wise to put in a 
clause allowing it to be done by his majesty’s per- 
mission under his sigu manual; for which, among 
other great benefits granted to Ireland, we are infinitely 
obliged to the British legislature. Yet this very grace 
and favour you, Mr. D’Anvers, whom we never dis: 
obliged, are endeavouring to prevent; which I will 
take upon me to say is a manifest mark of your dis- 
affection to his majesty, a want of duty to the ministry, 
a wicked design of oppressing this kingdom, and a 
traitorous attempt to lessen the trade and manufactures 
of England. 

Our truest and best ally, the most Christian king, has 
obtained his majesty’s licence, pursuant to law, to ex- 
port from hence some thousand bodies of healthy, young, 
living men, to supply his Irish regiments. The king 
of Spain, as you assert yourself, has desired the same 
civility, and seems to have at least as good a claim. 
Supposing then that these two potentates will only de- 
sire leave to carry off 6000 men between them to 
France and Spain; then by computing the maiute- 
nance of a tall hungry Irishman in food and clothes 
to be only at 5/. a-head, here will be 30,000/. per an- 
num saved clear to the nation; for they can find no 
other employment at home, besides begging, robbing, 
or stealing. But if 30,000, 40,000, or 50,000 (which 
we would gladly spare) were set on the same errand, 
what an immense benefit it must be to us! and if the 
two princes, in whose service they were, should happen 
to be at war with each other, how soon would those 
recruits he destroyed! then what a number of friend 
would the pretender lose, and what a number of 
popish enemies all trne protestants get rid«f! Add 
to this that then, by such a practice, the lands ot! 
Ireland that want hands for tillage must be employed 
in grazing, which would sink the price of wool, raw 
hides, butter, and tallow, so that the English migh 
have them at their own rates; and in return send wu 
wheat to make our bread, barley to brew our drink 
and oats for our horses, without any labour of our own 

Upon this occasion, I desire humbly to offer a scheme 
which, in my opinion, would best answer the true ia 
terests of both kingdoms: for although I bear a moa 
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tender filial affection for England, my dear native 
country, yet I cannot deny but this noble island has a 
great share in my love and esteem; nor can I express 
how much I desire to see it flourish in trade and opu- 
lence, even beyond its present happy condition. 

The profitable land of this kingdom is, I think, 
usually computed at 17,000,000 of acres, all of which 
I propose to be wholly turned to grazing. Now, it is 
found by experience that one grazier and his family 
can manage 2000 acres. Thus 16,800,000 acres may 
be managed by 8400 families; and the fraction of 
200,000 acres will be more than sufficient for cabins, 
out-houses, and potato-gardens; because it is to be 
understood that corn of all sorts must be sent to us from 
England. 

These 8400 families may be divided among the four 
provinces, according to the number of houses in each 
province; and making the equal allowance of eight to 
a family, the number of inhabitants will amount to 
67,200 souls. To these we are to add a standing army 
of 20,000 English ; which, together with their trulls, 
their bastards, and their horse-boys, will by a gross 
computation, very near double the count, and be very 
sufficient for the defence and grazing of the kingdom, 
as well as to enrich our neighbours, expel popery, and 
keep out the pretender. And, lest the army should 
be at a loss for business, I think it would be very pru- 
dent to employ them in collecting the public taxes for 
paying themselves and the civil list. 

I advise that all our owners of these lands should 
live constantly in England, in order to learn politeness, 
aud qualify themselves for employments; but, for fear 
of increasing the natives in this island, that an annual 
draught, according to the number born every year, be 
exported to whatever place will bear the carriage, or 
transplanted to the English dominions on the American 
continent, as a screen between his majesty’s English 
subjects and the savage Indians. 

I advise likewise, that no commodity whatsoever of 
this nation’s growth should be sent to any other coun- 
try except England, under the penalty of high treason ; 
and that all the said commodities shall be sent in their 
natural state; and the hides raw, the wool uncombed, 
the flax in the stub; excepting only fish, butter, tallow, 
aud whatever else will be spoiled in the carriage. On 
the contrary, that no goods whatsoever shall be im- 
ported hither except from England, under the same 
penalty: that England should be forced, at their own 
rates, to send us over clothes ready made, as well as 
shirts and smocks to the soldiers and their trulls; all 
iron, wooden, and earthenware, and whatever furniture 
may be necessary for the cabins of graziers; with a 
sufficient quantity of gin and other spirits for those 
who can afford to get drunk on holidays. 

‘ As to the civil and ecclesiastical administration, 
which I have not yet fully considered, I can say little: 
oply with regard to the latter, it is plain that the ar- 
ticle of paying tithe for supporting speculative opinions 
li religion, which is so insupportable a burden to all 
tue protestants and to most churchmen, will be very 

teh lessened by this expedient; because dry cattle 
way nothing to the spiritual hireling, any more than 
ijiported corn; so that the industrious shepherd and 
herd may sit every man under his own blackberry- 
h and on his own potatoe-bed, whereby this happy 
iglabd will become a new Arcadia. 

* I¥do likewise propose, that no money shall be used 
land except what is made of leather, which like- 
shall be coined in England and imported; and 
a&\the taxes shall be levied out of the commodities 
ort fur England, and there turned into money 
majesty's nse; and the rents to landlords dis- 
charyydd in thesame manner. This will be no manner 
of grievance, for we already see it very practicable to 
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live without money and shall be more convinced of 
it every day. But whether paper shall continue to 
supply that defect, or whether we shall hang up all 
those who profess the trade of bankers (which latter 
I am rather inclined to), must be left to the consider- 
ation of wiser politicians. | 

That which makes me more zealously bent upon this 
scheme is my desire of living in amity with our neigh- 
bourmg brethren ; for we have already tried all other 
means without effect to that blessed end; and by the 
course of measures taken for some years past it should 
seem that we are all agreed in the point. 

This expedient will be of great advantage to both 
kingdoms, upon several accounts: for as to England, 
they have a just claim to the balance of trade on their 
side with the whole world: and therefore our ancestors 
and we who conquered this kingdom for them ought, 
in duty and gratitude, to let them have the whole be- 
nefit of that conquest to themselves; especially when 
the conquest was amicably made without bloodshed, by 
stipulation between the Irish princes and Henry II. ; 
by which they paid him, indeed, not equal homage with 
what the electors of Germany do to the emperor, but 
very near the same that he did to the king of France 
for his French dominions. 

In consequence of this claim from England, that 
kingdom may very reasonably demand the benefit of 
all cur commodities in their natural growth, to be ma- 
nufactured by their people, and a sufficient quantity 
of them for our use to be returned hither fully manu- 
factured. 

This, on the other side, will be of great benefit to our 
inhabitants the graziers; whose time and labour will be 
too much taken up in manuring their ground, feeding 
their cattle, shearing their sheep, and sending over their 
oxen fit for slaughter; to which employments they are 
turned by nature, as descended from the Scythians, 
whose diet they are still so fond of. So Virgil describes 
It — 

Et lac concretum cum sanguine bibit equino;a 


Which, in English, is bonnyclabber on min- 
gled with the blood of horses, as they formerly did 
until about the beginning of the last century; when 
luxury under the form of politeness began to creep in, 
they changed the blood of horses for that of their black 
cattle, and by cousequence became Jess warlike than 
their ancestors. 

Although I proposed that the army should be collec- 
tors of the public revenues, yet I did not thereby intend 
that those taxes should be paid in gold or silver; but 
in kind, as all other rent: for the custom of tenants 
making their payments in money is a new thing in the 
world, little known in former ages, nor generally prac- 
tised in any nation at present, except this island and 
the southern parts of Britain. But to my great satis- 
faction, I forsee better times; the ancient manner be- 
gins to be now practised in many parts of Connaught, 
as well as in the county of Cork, where the squires 
turn tenants to themselves, divide so many cattle to 
their slaves, who are to provide such a quantity of butter, 
hides, or tallow, still keeping up their number of cattle ; 
and carry the goods to Cork, or other port towns, and 
then sell them to merchants. By which invention 
there is no such thing asa ruined farmer to be seen, 
but the people live with comfort on potatoes and bonny- 
clabber, neither of which are vendible commodities 
abroad. 





‘6 For drink and food, 
They mix their curdled milk with horses’ blood.—-Daypzn, 
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A PROPOSAL 


FOR AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT TO PAY OFF THE 
DEBT OF THE NATION WITHOUT TAXING THE 
SUBJECT : 
By which the number of landed gentry and substantial farmers 
will be considerably increased, and no person will be the 
poorer, or coutribute one farthing to the charge. 1732. 








Tne debts contracted some years past for the service 
and safety of the nation are grown go great, that under 
our present distressed condition by the want of trade, 
the great remittances to pay absentees, regiments serv- 
ing abroad, and many other drains of money well 
enough known and felt, the kingdom seems altogether 
unable to discharge them by. the common methods of 
payment; aud either a poll or land-tax would be too 
odious to think of, especially the latter; because the 
lands which have been left for these ten or dozen years 
yast were raised so high, that the owner can at present 
fart receive any rent at all. For it is the usual] prac- 
tice of an Irish tenant, rather than want land, to offer 
more fur a farm than he knows he can be ever able to 
pay: and in that case he grows desperate, and pays 
nothing at all. So that a land-tax upon a racked 
estate would be a burden wholly insupportable. 

The question would then be, how these national 
debts can be paid, and how I can make good the 
several particulars of my proposal ; which I shall now 
lay open to the public. : 

The revenues of their graces and lordships the arch- 
bishops and bishops of this kingdom (excluding the 
fines) do amount by a moderate coinputation to 
36,8002. per aunum: I mean the rents which the 
bishops receive from their tenants. But the real value 
of those lands is, at a fu]! rent, taking the several sees 
one with another, reckoned to be at least three-fourths 
more: so that multiplying 36,800/. by 4, the full rent 
of all the bishops’ lands will amount to 147,200. per 
annum ; from which subtracting the present rent re- 
ceived by their lordships, that is 36,800/., the profits 
of the lands received by the first and second tenants 
(who both have great bargains) will rise to the sum of 
110,400/. per annum ; which lands, if they were to be 
suld at 22 years’ purchase, would raise a sum of 
2,428,8002., reserving to the bishops their present rents, 
only excluding fines. 

Of this sum I propose that out of the one-half, which 
amounts to 1,214,400/., so much be applied as will en- 
tirely discharge the debts of the nation; and the re- 
mainder be laid up in the treasury, to supply con- 
tingencies as well as to discharge some of our heavy 
taxes, until the kingdom shall be in a better condition. 

But, whereas the present set of bishops would be 
greater losers by this scheme for want of their fines, 
which would be a hard treatment to such religious, 
loyal, and deserving personages; I have therefore set 
apart the other half to supply that defect, which it will 
more than sufficiently do. 

A bishop’s lease for the full term is reckoned to be 
worth eleven years’ purchase; but if we take the 
bishops round, I suppose there may be four years of 
each lease elapsed; and many of the bishops being 
well stricken in years, I cannot think their lives round 
to be worth more than seven years’ purchase; so that 
the purchasers may very well afford 15 years’ pur- 
chase for the reversion, especially by one great ad- 
ditional advantage which I shall soon mention. 

This sum of 2,428,800/. must likewise be sunk very 
considerably, because the lands are to be sold only at 
15 years’ purchase; and this lessens the sum to about 
1,656,000/., of which I propose 1,200,000/. to Ye 
applied partly for the payment of the national debt 
and partly as a fund for future exigencies; and the 
remaining 456,000. I propose as a fund for paying 
the present set of bishops their tines; which it will 
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abundantly do, and a great part remain as an addition 
to the public stock. 

Although the bishops round do not in reality re- 
ceive three fines a-piece, which take up 21 years, yet | 
allow it to be so; but then I will suppose them tc 
take but one year’s rent, in recompense of giving them 
so large a term of life: and thus multiplying 36,8002 
by 3, the product will be only 110,4002., so that above 
three-fourths will remain to be applied to public use. 

lf J have made wrong computations I hope to be 
excused, as a stranger to the kingdom; which I never 
saw till I was called to an employment, and yet where I 
intend to pass the rest of my days; but I took care to 
get the best informations 1 could and from the most 
proper persons. However, the mistakes I may have 
been guilty of will very little affect the main of my 
proposal, although they should cause a difference of 
100,0002. more or less. 

These fines are only to be paid to the bishop during 
his incumbency in the same see. If he change it fur a 
better, the purchasers of the vacant see lands are to 
come immediately into possession of the see he has 
left; and both the bishop who is removed and he who 
comes iuto his place are to have no more fines; for the 
removed bishop will fiud his account by a larger 
revenue, and the other see will find candidates enough. 
For the law maxim will here have place: caveat 
emptor ; 1 mean the persons who succeed may choose 
whether they will accept or not. 

As to the purchasers, they will probably be tenants 
to the see, who are already in possession and can afford 
to give more than any other bidder. 

I will further explain myself. Ifa person already 
a bishop be removed into a richer see, he must he 
content with the bare revenues without any fines; and 
so must he who comes into a bishopric vacant by death: 
aud this will bring the matter sooner to bear, which if 
the crown shall think fit to countenance will soon 
change the present set of bishops, and consequently 
encourage purchasers of their lands. For example: if 
a primate should die, and the gradation be wisely 
made, almost the whole set. of bishops might be changed 
in a month, each to his great advantage, although no 
tines were to be got, and thereby save a great part of 
that sum which I have appropriated toward supplying 
the deficiency of fines. 

Ihave valued the bishops’ lands two years’ pure 
chase above the usual computed rate, because those 
Jands will have a sanction from the king and council 
in England and be confirmed by an act of parlia- 
ment here: besides, it is well known, that higher 
prices are given every day for worse lands at the re- 
motest distances and at rack rents, which I take to be 
occasioned by want of trade: when there are few bo- 
rowers and the little money in private hands lyiug 
dead, there is no other way to dispose of it but in 
buying of land, which consequently makes the owners 
hold it so high. . 

Besides paying the nation’s debts, the sale of these 
lands would have many other good effects upon the 
nation. It will considerably increase the number of 
gentry where the bishops’ tenants are not able or 
willing to purchase ; for the lands will afford a hundred 
gentlemen a good revenue to each; several persons 
from England will probably be glad to come over 
uither, and be the buyers, rather than give 30 years’ 
purchase at home, under the loads of taxes for the 
public and the poor as well as repairs, by which mea.is 
much money may be brought among us; and probably 
some of the purchasers themselves may be content to 
live cheap in a worse country rather than be at the 
charge of exchange and agencies; and perhaps of non- 
solvencies in absence, if they let their Jands too high, 

This proposal will also multiply farmers, when the 
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purchasers will have lands in their own power to give 
long and easy leases to industrious husbandmen. 

I have allowed some bishoprics of equal income to 
be of more or Jess value to the purchaser, according 
as they are circumstanced. For instance, the lands of 
the primacy and some other sees are let so low that 
they hardly pay a fifth penny of the real value to the 
ebishop, and there the fines are the greater. On the 
contrary, the sees of Meath and Clonfert consisting as 
I am told much of tithes, those tithes are annually let 
to the tenants without any fines. Sothe see of Dublin 
is said to have many fee-farms which pay no fines; 
aid some leases for lives which pay very little, and 
not so soom nor so duly, 

I cannot but be confident that their graces my lords 
the archbishops and my Jords the bishops wil] heartily 
join in this proposal, out of gratitude to his late and 
present majesty, the best of kings who have bestowed 
on them such high and opulent stations: as well as in 
pity to this country, which is now become their own; 
whereby they will be instrumental toward paying the 
uation’s debts without impoverishing themselves ; enrich 
a hundred gentlemen, as well as free them from depen- 
dency; and thus remove that envy which is apt to fall 
upon their graces and lordships, from considerable 
nersons whose birth and fortunes rather qualify them to 
be lords of manors than servile dependents upon 
churchmen, however dignified or distinguished. 

If I do not flatter myself, there could not be any 
law more popular than this. For the immediate tenants 
to bishops being some of them persons of quality and 
good estates, and more of them grow up to be gentle- 
men by the profits of these very leases under a suc- 
ceasion of bishops, think it a disgrace to be subject 
both to rents and fines at the pleasure of their landlords, 
Then the bulk of the tenants, especially the dissenters, 
who are our true loyal protestant. brethren, look upon it 
ooth as an unnatural and iniquitous thing that bishops 
should be owners of land at all (wherein I beg to 
differ from them), being a point so contrary to the 
practice of the apostles, whose successors they are 
deemed to be; and who, although they were conteuted 
that land should be sold for the common use of the 
brethren, yet would not buy it themselves, but had it 
Jaid at their feet to be distributed to poor proselytes. 

I will add one word more; that by such a whole- 
some law all the oppressious felt by under-tenants of 
church leases, which are now laid on the bishops, would 
entirely be prevented, by their graces and lordships 
consenting to have their lands sold for payment of the 
nation’s debts ; reserving only the present rent for their 
own plentiful and honourable support. 

I beg leave to add one particular; that when heads 
of a bill (as I find the style runs in this kingdom) shail 
be brought in for forming this proposal into a law, I 
should humbly offer that there might be a power given 
to every bishop, except those who reside in Dublin, for 
applying 100 acres of profitable land that lies nearest his 
palace as a demesue for the convenience of his family. 

I know very well that this scheme has been much 
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AN EXAMINATION 
OF CERTAIN ABUSES, CORRUPTIONS, AND 
ENORMITIES, 


IN THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 1732. 





Notuine is held more commendable in all great 
cities, especially the metropolis of a kingdom, than what 
the French call the police; by which word is meant 
the government thereof, to prevent the many disorders 
occasioned by great numbers of people and carriages, 
especially through narrow streets. In this government 
our famous city of Dublin is said to be very defective 
aud universally complained of. Many wholesome 
laws have been enacted to correct those abuses, but are 
ill executed ; and many more are wanting; which I 
hope the united wisdom of the nation (whereof s0 many 
good effects have already appeared this session) will 
soon take into their profound consideration. 

As I have been always watchful over the good of 
mine own country, and particularly that of our re- 
nowned city, where (absit wvidia) I had the honour to 
draw my first breath, I cannot have a minute's ease 
or patience, to forbear enumerating some of the greatest 
enormities, abuses, and corruptions, spread almost 
through every part of Dublin, and proposing such 
remedies as ] hope the legislature will approve of. 

The narrow compass to which I have confined myself 
in this paper will allow me only to touch the most 
important defects, and such as I think seem to require 
the most speedy redress. 

And first; perhaps there was never known a wiser 
institution than that of allowing certain persons of both 
sexes, in large and populons cities, to cry through the 
streets many necessaries of life. It would be endless 
to recount the conveniences which our city enjoys by 
this useful invention ; and particularly strangers, forced 
hither by business, who reside here but a short time; 
for these, having usually but little money and being 
wholly ignorant of the town, might at an easy price 
purchase a tolerable dinner, if the several criers would 
pronounce the names of the goods they have to sell in 
any tolerable language. And therefore, until our law- 
makers shall think it proper to interpose so far as to 
make those traders pronounce their words in such 
terms that a plain christian hearer may comprehend 
what is cried, I would advise all new-comers to look 
out at their garret windows, and there see whether the 
thing that is cried be tripes or flummery, butter-milk 
or cow-heels. For as things are now managed, how 
is it possible for an honest countryman just arrived to 
find out what is meant, for instance, by the following 
words, with which his ears are constantly stunned twice 
a-day, ‘* Mugs, jugs, and porringers, up in the garret, 
and down in the cellar!” I say, how is it possible for 
any stranger to understand that this jargon is meant as 
an invitation to buy a farthing’s worth of milk for his 
breakfast or supper, unless his curiosity draws him to 
the window or until his landlady shall inform him ? 
I produce this only as one instance among 100 much 


talked of for some time past, and is im the thoughts of |,worse; I meau where the words make a sound wholly 


many patriots; neither was it properly miue, although I 
fell readily into it when it was first communicated to me. 

Although I am almost a perfect stranger in this 
kingdom, yet since I have accepted an employment here 
of some consequence as well as profit, I cannot but 
think myself in duty bound to consult the interest of 
people among whom I have been so well received. 
And if I can be any way instrumental toward con- 
tributing to reduce this excellent proposal into a law 
(which being not in the least injurious to England 
will Tam confident meet with no opposition from that 
Bide) my sincere endeavours to serve this church and 
kingdon: will be well rewarded. 


inarticulate, which gives so much disturbance and so 
little information, 

The affirmation solemnly made in the cry of herrings 
is directly against al] truth and probability ; “ Herringa 
alive, alive here!” The very proverb will convince us 
of this; for what is more frequent in ordinary speech 
than to say of some neighbour for whom the passing 
bell rings, that he is dead as a herring? = Aud pray how 
is it possible that a herring which, as philosophers 
observe, cannot live longer than ove minute three 
seconds and a half out of water, should bear a voyage 
in open boats from Howth to Dublin, be tossed into 20 
hands, aud preserve its life in sieves for several hours? 
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to suspect the latter), those angels are usually drawn 
with such horrid or indeed rather diabolical counte- 
nances that they give ‘great offence to every loyal eye, 
and equal cause of triumph to the jacobite, being a 
most infamous reflection upon our able and excellent 
ministry. 

I now return to that great enormity of our city cries ; 
moat of which we have borrowed from London. I shall 
consider them only in a political view as they nearly 
affect the peace and safety of both kingdoms; and 
having been originally contrived by wicked Machiavels 
to bring in popery, slavery, and arbitrary power, by 
defeating the protestant succession aud introducing the 
pretender, ought in justice to be here laid open to the 
world. 

About two or three months after the happy Revolu- 
tion all persons who possessed any employment or office 
in church or state were obliged by an act of parlia- 
ment to take the oaths to king William and queen 
Mary; and a great number of disaffected persons re- 
fusing to take the said oaths from a pretended scruple 
of conscience, but really from a spirit of popery and 
rebellion, they coutrived a plot to make the swearing 
to those princes odious iu the eyes of the people. To 
this end they hired certain women of ill fame, but loud, 
shrill voices, under the pretence of selling fish, to go 
throngh the streets with sieves on their heads, and 
cry “ Buy my soul, buy my soul ;” plainly insinuating 
that all those who swore to king William were just 
ready to sell their souls for an employment. This cry 
was revived at the death of queen Anne, and I hear 
still continues in London with much offence to all true 
protestants, but to our great happiness seems to be 
almost dropped in Dublin. 

But because I altugether contemn the displeasure and 
resentment of highfliers, Tories, and jacobites, whom I 
look upon to be worse even than professed papists, I do 
here declare that those evils which I am going to men- 
tion were all brought in upon us in the worst of times 
under the late earl of Oxford's administration during 
the four last years of queen Anne's reign. That 
wicked minister was universally known to be a papist 
in his heart. He wasof a most avaricious nature; and 
is said to have died worth 4,000,000/. sterling,? beside 
his vast expense in building, statues, plate, jewels, and 
other costly rarities. He was of a mean, obscure birth, 
from the very dregs of the people; and so illiterate that 
he could hardly read a paper at the council-table. I 
forbear to touch on his open, profane, profligate life, 
because I desire not to rake into the ashes of the dead ; 
and therefore I shall observe this wise maxim, De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum, 

This flagitious man, in order to compass his black 
designs, employed certain wicked instruments (which 
great statesmen are never without) to adapt several 
London cries in such a manner as would best answer 
his ends, And whereas it was upon good grounds 
grievously suspected that all places at court were sold 
to the highest bidder, certain women were employed by 
his emissaries to carry fish in baskets on their heads, 
aud baw] through the streets, “ Buy my fresh places!” 
I must indeed own that other womcn used the same cry 
who were innocent of this wicked design, and really sold 
fish of that denomination to get an honest livelihood ; 
but the rest, who were in the secret, although they 
carried fish in their sieves or baskets to save appearances, 
yet they had likewise a certain sign, somewhat resem- 
bling that of the freemasons, which the purchasers of 
places knew well enough, and were directed by the 
women whither they were to resort and make their 

urchase. And I remember very well how oddly it 
ooked when we observed many gentlemen finely 


® The author's meaning is just contrary to the literal sense 
iu the character of lord Oxford. 
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dressed, about the court end of the town, and as ar as 
York Buildings, where the lord-treasurer Oxford dwelt, 
calling the women who cried “ Buy my fresh places!” 
aud talking to them in the corner of a street until they 
understood each other's sign. But we never could ob- 
serve that any fish was bought. 

Some years before the cries Jast mentioned the duke e 
of Savoy was reported to have made certain overtures to 
the court of England for admitting his eldest son by 
the duchess of Orleans’s daughter to succeed to the 
crown as next heir upon the pretender’s being rejected ; 
and that son was immediately to turn protestant. It 
was confidently reported that great numbers of people, 
disaffected to the then illustrious but now royal house 
of Hanover were in those measures. Whereupon an- 
other set of women were hired by the jacobite leaders 
to cry through the whole town ‘ Buy my Savoys, 
dainty Savoys, curious Savoys!’ But I cannot directly 
charge the late earl of Oxford with this conspiracy be- 
cause he was not then chief minister. However this 
wicked cry still continues in London, and was brought 
over hither, where it remains to this day; and is in my e 
humble opinion a very offensive sound to every true 
protestant who is old enough to remember those dan- 
gerous times. 

During the ministry of that corrupt and jacobite earl 
above-mentioned the secret pernicious design of those 
in power was to sell Flanders to France; the conse- 
quence of which must have been the infallible ruin of 
the states-general, and would have opened the way for 
France to obtain that universal monarchy they have so 
long aimed at; to which the British dominions must 
next after Holland have been compelled to submit, 
whereby the protestant religiuu would be rooted out of 
the world. 

A design of this vast importance, after a long consul- 
tation among the jacobite grandees, with the earl of 
Oxford at their head, was at last determined to be car- 
ried on by the same method with the former. It was 
therefore again put in practice; but the conduct of it 
was chiefly left to chosen men, whose voices were louder 
aud stronger than those of the other sex; and upon this 
occasion was first. instituted in London that famous cry 
of “Frounpers!” But the criers were particularly 
directed to pronounce the word Flaunders and not floun- 
ders ; for the country which we now by corruption call 
Flanders is in its true orthography spelt Flaunders, as 
may be obvious to all who read old English books. 1 
say, from hence began that thundering cry which has 
ever since stunned the ears of all London, made so many 
children fall into fits and women miscarry: “ Come, buy 
my fresh flaunders, curious flaunders, charming flaunders, 
alive, alive, ho!”—-which last words can with no pro- 
priety of speech be applied to fish manifestly dead (as 
I observed before in herrings and salmon), but very 
justly to ten provinces containing many millions of 
living christians... But the application is still closer 
when we consider that all the people were to be taken 
like fishes in a net; and by assistance of the pope, 
who sets up to be the universal fisher of men, the whole 
innocent nation was according to our common ex- 
pression to be laid as flat as a flounder. 

I remember myself a particular crier of flounders in 
London who arrived at 80 much fame for the loudness of 
his voice as to have the honour of being mentioned upon 
that account in a comedy. He hath disturbed me 
many a morning befure he came within 50 doors of my 
lodging ; and although I were not in those days so fully 
apprized of the designs which our common enemy had 
then in agitation, yet I know not how, by a secret. im- 
pulse, young asI was I could not forbear conceiving a 
strong dislike against the fellow; and often said ta 
myself, “This cry seems to be forged in the jesuits 
school ; alas, poor England! I am grievously mistaket 
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if there be not some popish plot at the bottom.” I 
communica ‘ed my thoughts to an intimate friend, who 
yeproached me with being too visionary in my specula- 
tions; but it proved afterwards that I had conjectured 
right. And I have since reflected that if the wicked 
faction could have procured only 1000 men of as strong 
lungs as the fellow I mentioned, none can tell how terri- 

eble the consequences might have been not only to these 
two kingdoms but over all Europe by selling Flanders 
to France. And yet these cries continue unpunished 
both in London and Dublin; although I confess not 
with equal vehemence or loudness, because the reason 
for contriving this desperate plot is to our great felicity 
wholly ceased. 

It is well known that the majority of the British 
house of Commons in the last years of queen Anne's 
reign were in their hearts directly opposite to the earl 
of Oxford's pernicious measures, which put him under 
the necessity of bribing them with salaries. Whereupon 
he had again recourse to his old politics. And accord- 
ingly his emissaries were very busy in employing certain 
artful women, of no good life and conversation (as it 
ewas prover before justice Peyton") to cry that vegetable 
commonly called celery through the town. These 
women differed from the common criers of that herb 
by some private mark, which I could never learn; but 
the matter was notorious enough and sufficiently talked 
of; and about the same period was the cry of celery 
brought over into this kingdom. But since there is not 
at present the least occasion to suspect the loyalty of 
our criers upon that article I am content that it may 
still be tolerated. 

I shal] mention but one cry more which has any re- 
ference to politics; but is indeed of all others the most 
insolent as well as treasonable under our present happy 
establishment, I mean that of turnups; not of turnips, 
according to the best orthography, but absolutely turn- 
ups. Although the cry be of an older date than some 
of the preceding enormities—for it began soon after the 
Revolution—yet was it vever known to arrive at so 
great a height as during the earl of Oxford's power. 
Some people (whom I take to be private enemies) are 
indeed as ready as myself to profess their disapproba- 
tion of this cry on pretence that it began by the con- 
trivance of certain old procuresses, who kept houses of 
ill fame where lewd women met to draw young men 
into vice. And this they pretend to prove by some 
words in the cry; because after the crier had bawled 
out “ Turnups, ho! buy my dainty turnups,” he would 
sometimes add the two following verses :— 


“Turn up the mistress, and turn up the maid, 
And turn up the daughter, and be not afraid.” 


This, says some political sophists, plainly shows that 
there can be nothing further meant im so infamous a 
cry than an invitation to lewdness; which indeed ought 
to be severely punished in all well regulated govern- 
ments, yet cannot be fairly interpreted as a crime of 
state. But I hope we are not so weak and blind to be 
deluded at this time of day with such poor evasions. I 
could if it were proper demoustrate the very time when 
those two verses were composed, and name the author, 
who was no other than the famous Mr. Swan, so well 
known for his talent at quibbling, and was as virulent 
a jacobite as any in England. Neither could he deny 
the fact when he was taxed for it in my presence by sir 
Henry Dut‘on Colt and colonel Davenport, at the 
Smyrna coftee-house on the 10th of June, 1701. Thus 
it appears to a demonstration that those verses were 
only a blind to conceal the most dangerous designs of 
the party; who, from the first years after the happy 
Revolution, used a cant way of talking in their clubs 
after this manner: ‘“ We hope to see the cards shuffled 
once more, and another king TURN UP trump:” and 

®* A tumous Whig justice in thom times. 
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‘© When shall we meet over a dish of rurnurs?” The 
same term of art was used in their plots against the 
government, and in their treasonable letters written in 
ciphers, and deciphered by the famous Dr. Willes, as 
you may read in the trials of those times. This I 
thought fit to set forth at large, and in so clear a light, 
because the Scotch and French authors have given a 
very different account of the word TuRNuP ; but whe- 
ther out of ignorance or partiality I shall not decree ; 
because I am sure the reader is convinced by my dis- 
covery. It is to be observed that this cry was sung in 
a particular manner by fellows in disguise to give 
notice where those traitors were to meet in order to 
concert their villanous designs. 

I have no more to add upon this article than an 
humble proposal that those who cry this root at present 
in our streets of Dublin may be compelled by the jus- 
tices of the peace to pronounce turnip and not turnup; 
for I am afraid we have still too many snakes in our 
bosom, and it would be well if their cellars were some- 
times searched when the owners least expected it; for 
I am not out of fear that latet anguis in herbd. 

(hus we are zealous in matters of small moment 
while we neglect those of the highest importance. J 
have Ready made it manifest that all these cries were 
contrived in the worst of times, under the ministry of 
that desperate statesman, Robert, late earl. of Oxford ; 
and for that very reason ought to be rejected with 
horror as begun in the reign of jacobites, and may 
well be numbered among the rags of popery and trea- 
son; or if it be thought proper that these cries must 
continue, surely they ought to be only trusted in the 
hands of true protestants who have given security to 
the government. 

Having already spoken of many abuses relating to 
sign-posts, I cannot here omit one more, because it 
plainly relates to politics and is perhaps of more dan- 
gerous consequence than any of the city cries, because 
it directly tends to destroy the succession. It is the 
sign of his present majesty king George II. to be me: 
with in many streets; and yet I happen to be not only 
the first but the only discoverer of this audacious in- 
stance of jacobitism. And J] am confident that, if the 
justices of the peace would please to make a strict in- 
spection, they might find in all such houses, hefore 
which those signs are hung up in the manner I have 
observed, that the landlords were malignant papists or 
which is worse notorious jacobites. Whoever views 
those signs may read over his majesty’s head the fol- 
lowing letters and ciphers, G. R. II., which plainly 
signifies George, king II., and not king George II., or 
George II., king; but laying the point after the letter 
G, by which the owner of the house manifestly shows 
that he renounces his allegiance to king George II., and 
allows him to be only the second king, znuendo, that 
the pretender is the first king; and looking upon king 
George to be only a kind of second king or viceroy til! 
the pretender shall come over and seize the kingdom. 
T appeal to all mankind whether this be a strained or 
forced interpretation of the inscription as it now stands 
in almost every street; whether any decipherer would 
make the least doubt or hesitation to explain it as I 
have done; whether any other protestant country 
would endure so public an instance of treason in the 
capital city from such vulgar conspirators; and lastly, 
whether papists and jacobites of great fortunes and 
quality may not probably stand behind the curtain iz, 
this dangerous, open, and avowed design against the 
government. But I have performed my duty; and 
leave the reforming of these abuses to the wisdom, tha 
vigilance, the loyalty. and activity of my superiors. 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, &c. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE FOOTMEN IN AND 
ABOUT THE CITY OF DUBLIN, IN THE YEAR 1782. 


HUMBLY SHEWETH, ; 
THatT your petitioners are a great and numerous society, 
endowed with several privileges time out of mind. 

That certain lewd, idle, and disorderly persons for 
several months past, as it is notoriously kuown, have 
been daily seen in the public walks of this city, habited 
sometimes in green coats and sometimes laced, with 
long oaken cudgels in their hands and without swords, 
in hopes to procure favour by that advantage with a 
great number of ladies who frequent those walks; 
pretending and giving themselves out to be the 
true genuine Irish footmen; whereas tney can be 

roved to be no better than common toupees, as a 
judicious eye may soon discover by their awkward, 
clumsy, ungenteel gait and behaviour; by their unskil- 
fulness in dress, even with the advantage of our habits ; 
by their ill-favoured countenances with an air of 
impudence and dulness peculiar to the rest of their 
brethren, who have not yet arrived at that transcendent 
pitch of assurance, and although it may be justly 
apprehended that they will do so in time, if these 
counterfeits shall happen to succeed in their evil 
design of passing for real footmen, thereby to render 
themselves more amiable to the ladies, 

Your petitioners do further allege that many of the 
said counterfeits, upon a strict examination, have been 
found in the act of strutting, staring, swearing, swag- 
gering, in a manner that plainly showed their best 
endeavours to imitate us. Wherein although they 
did not succeed, yet by their ignorant and ungainly 
way of copying our graces, the utmost indignity was 
endeavoured to be cast upon our whole profession. 

Your petitioners do therefore make it their humble 
request that this honourable house (to many of whom 
your petitioners are nearly allied) will please to take 
this grievance into your most serious consideration ; 
humbly submitting whether it would not be proper 
that certain officers might, at the public charge, be 
employed to search for and discover all such counterfeit 
fuotmen ; to carry them before the next justice of peace, 
by whose warrant, upon the first conviction, they shall 
be aripped of their coats and oaken ornaments and be 
set two hours in the stocks; upon the second conviction, 
beside stripping, be set six hours in the stocks with a 
pepe’ pinned on their breasts signifying their crime in 
arge capital letters, aud in the following words :— 
“A. B., commonly called A. B., esq., a toupee, and 
a notorious impostor, who presumed to personate a true 
Irish footman.” 

And for any other offence the said toupee shall be 
committed to Bridewell, whipped three times, forced 
to hard labour for a month, and not to be set at liberty 
till he shall have given sufficient security for his good 
behaviour. 

Your honours will please to observe with what lenity 
we propose to treat these enormous offenders, who have 
already brought such a scandal on our honourable 
calling that several well-meaning people have mis- 
taken them to be of our fraternity, in diminution to 
that credit and dignity whereby we have supported our 
station, as we always did in the worst of times. And 
we further beg leave to remark that this was mani- 
festly done with a seditious design to render us less 
capable of serving the public in any great employ- 
ments, as several of our fraternity as well as our 
ancestors have done. » 

We do therefore humbly implore your honours to 
give necessary orders for our relief in this present 
exigency, and your petitioners (as in duty bound) 
shall ever pray &c. 


PETITION OF THE FOOTMEN OF DUBLIN. 


ADVICE TO THE FREEMEN OF THE 
CITY OF DUBLIN, 


IN THE CHOICE OF A MEMBER TO REPRESENT 
THEM IN PARLIAMENT. 1783. 





THose few writers who, since the death of alderman 
Burton, have employed their pens in giving advice to 
our citizens, how they should proceed in electing a new 
representative for the next sessions, having laid aside 
their pens, I have reason to hope that all true lovers of 
their country in general, and particularly those who 
have any regard for the privileges and liberties of this 
great and ancient city, will think a second and a third 
time before they come to a final determination upon 
what person they resolve to fix their choice. 

T am told there are only two persons who set up for 
candidates ; one is the present lord mayor [Humphry 
French], and the other [John Macarall], a gentleman 
of good esteem, an alderman of the city, a merchant of 
reputation, and possessed of a considerable office under 
the crown. The question is which of these two persons 
it will be most for the advantage of the city to elect? 
I have but little acquaintance with either, so that mf 
inquiries will be very impartial and drawn only from 
the general character and situation of both. 

In order to this I must offer my countrymen and 
fellow-citizens some reasons why I think they ought to 
be more than ordinarily careful at this juncture upon 
whom they bestow their votes. 

To perform this with more clearness it may be proper 
to give you a short state of our unfortunate country. 

We consist of two parties: I do not mean popish 
and protestant, high and low church, episcopal and 
sectarians, Whig and Tory; but of those of English 
extraction who happen to be born in this kingdom, 
(whose ancestors reduced the whole nation under the 
obedience of the English crown,) and the gentlemen 
sent from the other side to possess most of the chief 
employments here, This latter party is very much | 
enlarged and strengthened by the whole power in the 
church, the law, the army, the revenue, and the civil 
administration deposited in their hands; although for 
political ends and to save appearances, some employ- 
ments are still distributed (yet gradually in a small 
number) to persons bornhere: this proceeding fortified 
with good words and many promises is sufficient to 
flatter and feed the hopes of hundreds, who will never 
be one farthing the better, as they might easily be con- 
vinced if they were qualified to think at all. 

Civil employments of all kinds have been for several 
years past, with great prudence, made precarious and 
during pleasure; by which means the possessors are 
and must inevitably be for ever dependent; yet those 
very few of any consequence, which being dealt with 
so sparing a hand to persons born among us, are 
enough to keep hope alive in great numbers who desire 
to mend their condition by the favour of those in 
power. 

Now, my dear fellow-citizens, how is it possible you 
can conceive that any person who holds an office of 
some hundred pounds a-year, which may be taken 
from him whenever power shall think fit, will if he 
should be chosen a member for any city, do the least. 
thing when he sits in the house that he knows or fears 
may be displeasing to those who gave him or continue 
him in that office? Believe me, these are not times to 
expect such an exalted degree of virtue from mortal 
men. Blazing stars are much more frequently seen 
than such hervical worthies. And I could sooner hope 
to find 10,000/. by digging in my garden than such a 
pee by searching among the present race of man- 

ind. 

I cannot forbear thinking it a very erroneous as wel] 
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as movern ma‘xim of politica in the English nation, to 
take every opportunity of depressing Ireland; whereof 
100 instances may be produced in points of the highest 
importance, and within the memory of every middle- 
aged man; although many of the greatest nersons 
amoung that party which now prevails have formerly, 
upon that article, much differed in their opinion from 
*their present successors. 

But so the fact stands at present. It is plain that 
the court and country party here (I mean in the house 
of commons) very seldom agree in anything but their 
Inyalty to lis present majesty, their resolutions to make 
him and his viceroy easy in the government to the 
utmost of their power, under the present condition of 
the kingdom. But the persons sent from England, 
who (to a trifle) are possessed of the sole executive 
power in all its branches, with their few adherents in 
possession who were born here, and hundreds of 
expectants, hopers, and promisees, put on quite con- 
trary notions with regard to Ireland. They count 
upon an universal submission to whatever shall be 
demanded; wherein they act safely, because none of 
“hemselves, except the candidates, feel the least of our 
uressures. 

I remember a person of distinction some days ago 
affirmed ina good deal of mixed company, and of both 
parties, that the gentry from England, who now enjoy 
our highest employments of all kinds, can never be 
possibly losers of one farthing by the greatest calamities 
that can befall this kingdom, except a plague that 
would sweep away a million of our hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, or an invasion that would fright 
our grandees out of the kingdom. For this person 
argued that, while there was a penny left in the 
treasury, the civil and the military list must be paid ; 
and that the episcopal revenues, which are usually 
farmed out at six times below the real value, coul 
hardly fail. 
diminished, the price of all necessaries of life must of 
consequence do so too, which would be for the advan- 
tage of all persons in employment, as well as of my 
lords the bishops, and to the ruin of everybody else. 
Among the company there wanted not men in office, 
besides one or two expectants; yet I did not observe 
any of them disposed to return an auswer; but the con- 
Sequences drawn were these: That the great men in 
power, sent hither from the other side, were by no 
means upon the same foot with his majesty’s other 
subjects of Ireland. They had no common ligament 
to bind them with us; they suffered not with om 
sufferings ; and if it were possible for us to have any 
cause of rejoicing, they could not rejoice with us. 

Suppose a perscn born in this kingdom shall happen, 
by his services for the English interest, to have an em- 
ployment conferred upon him worth 400/. a-year, and 
that he has likewise an estate in land worth 4004. 
a-year more, suppose him to sit in parliament, then sup- 
pose a land-tax to be brought in of 5s. a-pound for 
ten years, I tell you how this gentleman will compute. 
He has 400/. a-year in land, the tax he must pay 
yearly is 1002, by which, in ten years, he will pay 
only 10002. : but if he gives his vote against this tax 
he will lose 40002. by being turned out of his employ- 
ment, together with the power and influence he has 
by virtue and colour of his employment, and thus the 
balance will be against him 3000/. 

I desire, my fellow-citizens, vou will please to call 
to mind how many persons you can vouch for among 
your acquaintance who have so much virtue and self- 
denial as to lose 4002. a-year for life, together with 


the smiles and favour of power, and the hopes of . 
higher advancement, merely out of a generous love of , 


his country. 


The contentions of parties in England are very dif- , 


you. It. 


He insisted further, that as money 
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ferent from those among us. The battle there is fongh 
for power and riches, and so it is indeed among us; 
but whether a great employment he given to Tom or 
to Peter, they were both born in England, the profits 
are to be spent there. All employments (except a very 
few) are bestowed on the natives, they do not send to 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, or Denmark, much less 
to Ireland, for chancellors, bishops, judges, or other 
officers. Their salaries, whether well or ill got, are 
employed at home, and whatever their morals or 
politics be, the nation is not the poorer. 

The house of commons in England have frequently 
endeavoured to limit the number of members who 
should be allowed to have employments under the 
crown. Several acts have been made tu that purpose, 
which many wise men think are not yet effectual 
enough, and many of them are rendered ineffectual 
by leaving the power of re-election. Our house of 
commons consists, I think, of about 300 members; if 
100 of these should happen to be made up of persons 
already provided for, joined with expecters, compliers 
easy to be persuaded, such as will give a vote for a 
friend who is in hopes to get something; if they be 
merry companions, without suspicion; of a natural 
bashfulness, not apt or able to look forward; if good 
words, smiles, and caresses, have any power over them, 
the larger part of a second hundred may be very 
easily brought in at a most reasonable rate. 

There is an Englishman of no long standing among 
us, but in an employment of great trust, power, and 
fees This svoullent person did lately publish at 
1i8 own expense a pamphlet printed in England by 
authority, to justify the bill for a general excise or 
inland duty, in order to introduce that blessed scheme 
among us. What a tender care must sucn an English 
patriot for Ireland have of our interest, if he should 
condescend to sit in our parliament! I will bridle my 
indignation. However, methinks I long to see that 
mortal, who would with pleasure blow us all up at a 
blast; but he duly receives his 10002. a-year, makes 
his progress like a king, is received in pomp at every 
town? and village where he travels, and shines in the 
English newspapers. 

I will now apply what I have said to you, my 
brethren and fellow-citizens. Count upon it as a 
truth next to your creed, that no one person in office, 
of which he is master for life, whether born here or in 
England, will ever hazard that office for the good of 
his country. One of your candidates is of this kind, 
and I believe hiz to be an honest gentleman, as the 
word honest is generally understood; but he loves his 
employment better than be does you, or his country, 
or all the countries upon earth. Will you contribute 
to give him city security to pay him the value of his 
employment, if it should be taken from him during his 
life for voting on all occasions with the honest country 
party in the house? although I much question whether 
he would do it even upon that condition. 

Wherefore, since there are but two candidates, I 
intreat you will fix on the present lord mayor. He has 
shown more virtue, more activity, more skill, m one 
year’s government of the city, than a hundred years 
can equal. He has endeayoured with great success to 
banish frauds, corruptions, and all other abuses from 
among you. 

A dozen such men in power would be able to reform 
a kingdom. He has no employment under the crown, 
nor is likely to get or solicit for any, his education 
having not turned him that way. I will assure for no 
man's future conduct, but he who has hitherto practised 
the rules of virtue with so much difficulty in so great 


« Hdward Thompson, esq , member of pereanen for York. 
> My. Thompson was presented with the freedew of several 
eorporations in Ivelnu?. 
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aud busy a station, deserves: your thanks, and the best 
1eturn you can make him, and you, my brethren, have 
uo other to give him than that of representing you in 
parliament. Tell me not of your engagements and 
promises to another; your promises are sins of incon- 
sideration at best, and you are bound to repent and 
annul them. That gentleman, although with good 
reputation, is already engaged on the other side. He 
has 400/. a-year under the crown, which he is too wise 
to part with, by sacrificing so good an establishment to 
the empty names of virtue, and Jove of his country. 
I can assure you the DRAPIER is in the interest of the 
present lord mayor, whatever you may be told to the 
contrary. I have lately heard him declare so in 

ublic company, and offer some of these very reasons 
in defence of his opinion, although he has a regard 
and esteem for the other gentleman, but would not 
hazard the good of the city and the kingdom for a 
compliment. 

The lord mayor's severity to some unfair dealers 
should not turn the honest men among them against 
him. Whatever he did was for the advantage of those 
very trades, whose dishonest members he punished. 
He has hitherto been above temptation to act wrong, 
and therefore, as mankind goes, he is the most likely 
to act right as a representative of your city, as he con- 
stantly did in the government of it. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS 


HUMBLY OFFERED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE LORD MAYOR, THE COURT OF ALDERMEN, 
AND COMMON COUNCIL OF THE HONOUR ABLE 

CITY OF DUBLIN, 


IN THE CHOICE OF A RECORDER.* 








TueE office of recorder to this city being vacant by the 
death of a very worthy gentleman, it is said that five 
or six persons are soliciting to succeed him in the em- 
ployment. I am a stranger to all their persons, and to 
most of their characters, which latter I hope will at 
this time be canvassed with more decency than it some- 
times happens upon the like occasions. Therefore, as 
Tam wholly impartial, I can with more freedom de- 
liver my thoughts how the several persons and parties 
concerned ought to proceed in clecting a recorder for 
this great and ancient city. 

And first, as it is very natural, so I can by no 
means think it an unreasonable opinion that the sons 
or near relations of aldermen, and other deserving 
citizens, should be daly regarded as proper competitors 
for an employment in the city’s disposal, provided they 
be equally qualified with other candidates, and pro- 
vided that such employments require no more than 
common abilities and common honesty. But in the 
choice of a recorder the case is entirely different. He 
ought to be a person of good abilities in his calling, of 
an unspotted pharcten an able practitioner, one who 
has occasionally merited of this city before; he ought 
to be of some maturity in years, a member of par- 
liament, and likely to continue so, regular in his fife, 
firm in his loyalty to the Hanover succession, indul- 
gent to tender consciences, but at the same time a firm 
adherer to the established church. If he be such a 
one who has already sat in parliament, it ought to be 
inquired of what weight he was there; whether he voted 
on all occasions for the good of his country, and_par- 
ticularly for advancing the trade and freedom of this 
city; whether he be engaged in any faction, either 
wational or religious; and lastly, whether he be a man 


® Qn the death of Mr. Stoyte, recorder of the city of Dublin, 
@ the year 1733, several gentlemen declared themselves can- 
@idates to succeed him, upon which the dean wrote the above 
paper. E. Stannard, esq., was elected. 


of courage, not to be drawn from his duty by the 
frowns or menaces of power, vor capable to be cor- 
rupted by allurements or bribes, These and many 
other particulars are of infinitely more consequence 
than that single circumstance of being descended by 
a direct or collateral line from any alderman or dis- 
tinguished citizen, dead or alive. 

There is not a dealer or shopkeeper in this city of 
any substance whose thriving, less or more, may not 
depend upon the good or ill conduct of a recorder. 
He is to watch every motion in pailiament that may 
the least affect the freedom, trade, or welfare of it. 

In thts approaching election, the commons, as they 
are a numerous body, so they seemed to be most con- 
cemed in point of interest; and their interest ought to 
be most regarded, because it altogether depends upon 
the true interest of the city. They have no private 
views; and giving their votes, as 1 am informed, by 
balloting, they lay under no awe or fear of disobliging 
competitors. It is therefore hoped that they will duly 
consider which of the candidates is most likely to ad- 
vance the trade of themselves and their brother citizens ; 
to defend their liberties both in and out of parliament 
against all attempts of encroachment or oppression. 
And so God direct them in the choice of a Recorder, 
who may for many years supply that important office 
with skill, diligence, courage, and fidelity. And let 
all the people say, Amen. 





A NEW PROPOSAL, 


FOR THE BETTER REGULATION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF QUADRILLE. 1736. 


Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius, &c.—Hor. 1 Sat. x. 14. 


— ——- 


Mr. George Faulkner, a printer in Dublin, at the request of Dr 
Swift, published ‘* A new proposal for the better Regulation 
and Improvement of Quadrille,’’ written by Dr. Josiah Horte, 
then bishop of Kilmore, afterwards archbishop of Tuam; 
Mr. serjeant Kettesworth, a member of the Irish parliament, 
made a complaint to the house of commons then. sitting. 
They voted the printer into custody (who was confined closely 
in prison three days, when he was ina very bad state of 
health, and his life in much danger) for not disclosing the 
name of the author, at that time supposed to be Dr. Swift, 
against whom some invectives were thrown ont by Mr. 
Bettesworth and others; which occasioned the poem of The 
Legion Club, and others. Dr. Horte was made bishop of 
Kilmore, July 27, 1727; and translated to Tuam, Jan. 27, 
1741. He published a volume of Sermons, 8vo. 1738; and 
died in 1752. That he was the author, and Dr. Swift the 
editor, of this little treatise is plain from their respective 
letters, dated Feb. 23, 1836-7, can May 12, 1737. 


Wuereas the noble game of Quadrille hath been 
found by experience to be of great use and benefit:to 
the commonwealth, particularly as it helps to kill écme, 
that lies heavy upon our hands, and to pass away life, 
which seems too long while we have it, and too short 
when we come to part with it; as it suppresses all wit 
in conversation which is apt to turn into scandal, all 
politics which are offensive to ministries and govern- 
ments, and all reading which is injurious to the eyes, 
especially by candle-light; and it destroys pride effec- 
tually, by bringing the noble and ignoble, the learned 
aud ignorant, the prude and the coquette, wives, widows, 
and maids, to one common level; giving preference of 
the best place and warmest corner, not according to the 
fantastical distinctions of birth, quality, and station, 
but by equal lot; as it is asovereign cure for animosi- 
ties, making people good friends for the time being, who 
heartily hate oue another; as it prevents the squabbles, 
so frequent among other dealers, about the weight of 
gold, and gives the lightest the same value and currency 
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with the heaviest, which is no small advantage to the 
public at this juncture, when change is growing 80 
scarce; and to name no more, as it enables the butler 
to go as fine as his master, without an increase of 
vages. 
And whereas, for want of true taste and rélish of the 
said noble game, divers ladies are tardy, and come late 
to the rendezvous, being detained by the paltry cares of 
family, or 9 nap after dinner, or by hooking-in a few 
street-visits at doors where they expect to be denied, 
and are sometimes cruelly bit; while the true pro- 
fal and adepts, who consider the shortness of human 
ife and the value of precious time, are impatiently 
waiting for such loiterers, and curse innocent clocks 
and watches that are forced to die in justification of 
their tardiness. 

Now, in order to cut off those frivolous pretences, and 
prevent those ill-bred and injurious practices for the 
future, and to the intent that every lady may have due 
notice of the appointed hour, it is hereby proposed, that 
a subscription be set on foot for erecting a square tower 
i the middle of St. Stephen's Green, and that a bell 
be hung in the same, large enough to be heard dis- 
tinctly over the parishes of St. Anne, St. Andrew, and 
St. Peter, and in calm evenings as far as the parish 
of St. Mary, for the benefit of the graduates dwelling 
there: that the said bell, for greater sulemnity, shall be 
christened,* according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Roman church, and that the godfathers shall be K. 
C. and M. J., and the godmothers L. M. and R. E,, 
who shall call it The Great Tom of Quadrille ; that the 
said bell shall be tolled by the butlers of St. Stephen's 
Green and Dawson Street in their turus, beginning 
exactly a quarter before six in the evening, and ending 
precisely at six. In the meantime, al! the little church 
bells shall cease their babblings, to the end Tom may 
be more distinctly heard. 

And if, upon such legal notice, any lady of the party 
shaW not be ready on the spot to draw for her place 
before the last stroke of Tom, she shall lay down 5s. 
ou the table, by way of fine, for the use of the poor of 
the parish, being Protestants; or on failure thereof, she 
shall not handle a card that night, but Demmy shall 
be substituted in her room. 

And that parties may not be disappointed, by ex- 
cuses of a cold or other slight indispositious, when it is 
too late to beat up for a new recruit, it 1s proposed 
that no such excuse shall be admitted, unless the same 
be certified under the hand of some graduate physician, 
Dr. Richard T—— always excepted: and for want of 
such certificate, the defaultress to be amerced as fore- 
said at the next meeting. And it is further proposed, 
that the said great Tom shall be tolled a quarter before 
eleven precisely, after which no pool shall be made, to 
the intent that the ladies may have a quarter of an 
hour for adjusting their play-purses and saying their 
prayers; and in the absence of the butler, who is to be 
the bell hour for the night, it may be lawful for a 
footman to snuff the candles over the ladies’ shoulders, 
provided he be a handsome, well-dressed young fellow, 
with a clean shirt and ruffles. | 

N. B. That Tom is not to toll on Sundays, without 
special license from the parish minister, aud this not 
till divine service is over. 

And Whereas frequent disputes and altercations arise 
in play between ladies of distinction, insomuch that a 
bystander may plainly perceive that they pull coifs tz 
their hearts, and part with such animosity, that nothing 
but the sovereign reconciler Quadrille could bring them 
to meet again in one house; it ishumbly proposed, for 
the benetit of trade, that when a question cannot be 
decided by the company, the same shall be immedi- 


* The bells are christened by the Papists. 
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ately set down in writing by the lady who can write 
the best English; and that the case being thereby 
stated, and attested by both parties, shall, together with 
the fee of one fish ad valorem, be laid before the re- 
nowned Mr. serjeant Buttesworth, who shall be ap- 
pointed arbitrator-general in all disputes of this kind ; 
and shall moreover have sufficient power and authority 
to give damages for all opprobrious language, and 
especially for all hints, squiuts, innuendoes, leers, aud 
shrugs, or other muscular motions of evil siguification, 
by which the reputation of a lady may be affected, on 
account of any slip or miscarriage that may have hap- 
pened within twenty years last past. 

And if any lady should find herselfaggrieved by the 
decision of the said Mr. Bettesworth, it shall be lawful 
for her to remove her cause, by appeal, before the up- 
right man in Essex-street, who, having never given a 
corrupt judgment, may be called, next after his boli- 
ness at Rome, the only tv/fallible gudge upon earth; and 
the said upright man’s determination shall be final and 
conclusive to al] parties. 

And forasmuch as it appears by experience, that this 
beneficial branch of commerce canmnot well be carried 
on without entries to be made in writing, which, by 
their great namber, might occasion oversights and mis- 
takes, without some prudent restrictions; it is humbly 
proposed that all appointments made for any longer time 
than three months to come shall be declared utterly 
null and void: and in casea lady should happen, upon 
the day prefixed within that term, to be in labour, or to 
be no longer than one week brought to bed; or if, for 
the unseasonable hours, her husband should withhold 
her pin-money, or chain her by the leg to the bed-post, 
she shall incur no penalty for her non-appearance, 
there being no doubt of her good inclination. 

But no plea of a husband newly buried, or of weeds 


‘delayed by a mantua-maker, or any other matter of 


mere fashion or ceremony, shall be in anywise ad- 
mitted. 

And to the intent that no breach of faith may pass 
unpunished, it is proposed, that the lady making default 
shall at the next party meeting take the chair nearest 
the door, or against a cracked panel in the wainscot, 
and have no screen at her back, unless she shall give 
her honour that her memorandum paper was casually 
left in her folio Common Prayer-book at church, and 
that she only perused it there during the cullect; in 
which case her punishment shall be respited till the 
next meeting, where she shail produce the same, and 
vouch it to be the true original. 

And lastly, because it sometimes happens that a 
party is broken and a hand wantiug by misnomer, and 
other blunders of servants carrying messages; it is pro- 
posed, that the servant so offending, if it be a valet de 
chambre, shall wait in a common livery for the space 
of one mouth; and if he be a footman, the booby 
shall be tossed in a blauket in the middle of Stephen's 
Green, 





ADVERTISEMENT 


FOR THE HONOUR OF THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND, 
1738. 








Tuis is to inform the public, that a gentleman of lung 
study, observation, and experience, hath employed bim- 
self fur several years in making collections of facts re- 
lating to the conduct of divines, physicians, lawyers, 
soldiers, merchants, traders, and squires ; coutaining an 
historical account of the most remarkable corruptions, 
frauds, oppressions, knaveries, and perjuries ; wherein 
the names of the persons concerned shal) be inserted at 
k 2 
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full length, with some account of their families and 
stations. ; 

But whereas the said gentleman cannot sal his 
history without some assistance from the pu lic, he 
humbly desires that all persons, who have any memolrs, 
or accounts, relating to themselves, their families, their 
friends, or acquaintance, which are well attested, and 
fit to enrich the work, will please to send them to the 
printer of this advertisement : and if any of the said 
yersons, who are disposed to send materials, happen to 
five in the country, it is desired their letters may be 
either franked, or the post paid. 

This collection is to commence with the year 1700, 
and to be continued to the present year, 1738. The 
work is to be entitled, “The Author's Critical History 
of his Own Times.” oa 

It is intended to be printed by subscription, in a large 
octavo; each volume to coutain 500 facts, and to be 
sold for a British crown, The au‘hor proposeth that 
the whole work (which shall take in the period of 38 
years) shall be contained in 18 volumes. 

Whoever shall send the author any accounts of per- 
sons who have performed any acts of justice, charity, 

ublic spirit, gratitude, fidelity, or the like, attested by 
indubitable witnesses within the same period, the said 
facts shall be priuted by way of appendix at the end of 
each volume, and no addition to the price of the work 
demanded. But, lest any such persons may apprehend 
that the relating of these facts may be injurious to their 
reputations, their names shall not be set down without 
particular direction. 

N.B. There will be a small number printed on royal 
paper for the curious, at only two British crowns. There 
will also be the effigies of the most eminent persons 
mentioned in this work, prefixed to each volume, curi- 
ously engraved by Mr. Hogarth. 

Subscriptions are taken in by the printer hereof, and 
by the booksellers of London and Dublin. 
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ON GIVING BADGES TO THE POOR. 





Deanery-house, Sept. 26, 1726. 

Tue continued concourse of beggars from all parts of 
the kingdom to this city, having made it impossible 
for the several parishes to maintain their own poor ac- 
cording to the ancient laws of the land, several lord 
mayors did apply themselves to the lord archbishop of 
Dublin, that his grace would direct his clergy and his 
churchwardens of the said city to appoint badges of 
brass, copper, or pewter, to be worn by the poor of the 
several] parishes. The badges to be marked with the 
initial letters of the ‘name of each cnurch, and num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, &c., and to be well sewed and fastened 
on the right and left shoulder of the outward garment 
of each of the said poor, by which they might be dis- 
tinguished. And that none of the said poor should go 
out of their own parish to beg alms; whereof the beadles 
were to take care. 

His grace the lord archbishop did accordingly give 
his directions to the clergy; which, however, have 
proved wholly ineffectual, by the fraud, perverseness, 
or pride of the said poor, several of them openly pro- 
testing “they will never submit to wear the said badges.” 
And of those who received them, almost every one keep 
them in their pockets, or hang them in a string about 
their necks, or fasten them under their coats, not to be 
seen, by which means the whole design is eluded ;*so 
that a man may walk from one end of the town to an- 
other without seeing one beggar regularly badged, and 
in such great numbers, that they are a mighty nuisance 
to the public, most of them being foreigners. 

It is therefore proposed, that his grace the lord arch- 
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bishop would please to call the clergy of the city toge- 
ther, and renew his directions and exhortations to them, 
to put the affair of badges effectually in practice, by such 
methods as his grace and they shall agree upon. And 
I think it would be highly necessary that some paper 
should be pasted up in several proper parts of the city, 
signifying this order, and exhorting all people to give 
no alms except to those poor who are regularly badged, 
and only while they are in the precincts of their own 
parishes. And if something like this were delivered by 
the ministers in the reading-desk two or three Lord's- 
days successively, it would still be of further use to put 
this matter upon a right foot. And that all who offend 
against this regulation be treated as vagabonds aud 
sturdy beggars. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 
ABOUT MAINTAINING THE POOR. 


WE have been amused, for at least thirty years past 
with numberless schemes, in writing and discourse, th 
in and out of parliament, for maintaining the poor and 
setting them to work, especially in this city: most of 
which were idle, indigested, or visionary; and all of 
them ineffectual, as it has plainly appeared by the con- 
sequences. Many of those projectors were so stupid, 
that they drew a parallel from Holland to England, to 
be settled in Ireland ; that is to say, from two countries 
with full freedom and encouragement for trade, to a 
third where all kind of trade is cramped, and the most 
beneficial parts are entirely taken away. But tle per- 
petual infelicity of false and foolish reasoning, as well 
as proceeding and acting upon it, seems to be fatal to 
this country. 

For my own part, who have much conversed with 
those fulks who call themselves merchants, I do not re- 
member to have met with a more ignorant and wrong- 
thinking race of people in the very first rudiments of 
trade; which, however, was not so much owing to their 
want of capacity, as to the crazy constitution of this 
kingdom, where pedlers are better qualified to thrive 
than the wisest merchants. I could fill a volume with 
ouly setting down a list of the public absurdities by 
which this kingdom has suffered within the compass of 
my own memory, such as could not be believed of any 
nation, among whom folly was not established asa law. 
I cannot forbear instancing a few of these, because it 
may be of some use to those who shall have it in their 
power to be more cautious for the future. 

The first was, the building of the barracks; whereof 
I have seen above one-half, and have heard enough of 
the rest, to affirm that the public has been cheated of 
at least two-thirds of the money raised for that use, by 
the plain fraud of the undertakers. 

Another was the management of the money raised 
for the Palatines ; when, instead of employing that great 
sum in purchasing lands in some remote and cheap part 
of the kingdom, and there planting those people as a 
colony, the whole end was utterly defeated. 

A third is, the insurance office against fire, by which 
several thousand pounds are yearly remitted to Eng- 
land, (a trifle, it seems, we can easily spare,) and will 
gradually increase until it comes to a good national tax ; 
for the society-marks upon our houses (under which 
might properly be written, ‘The Lord have mercy 
upon us!"®)spread faster and farther than the colony of 
frogs.> Ihave, for above twenty years past, given warn- 


‘c This was the inscription placed on houses visited by the 
plague. : | 

b This similitude, which fs eertainly the finest that could 
possibly have been used upon this occasion, seems to require a 
short explication. About the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Dr. Gwythers, a physician, and fellow of the University 
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ing several thousaud times to many substantial people, 
and to such who are acquainted with lords and squires, 
and the Mke great folks, toany of whom I have not the 
honour to be known: I mentioned my daily fears, lest 
our watchful friends in England might take this busi- 
ness out of our hands; and how easy it would be to 
abies that evil, by erecting a society of persons who 
1ad good estates, such, for instance, as that noble knot 
of bankers, under the style of “Swift and Company.” 
But now we are become tributary to England, not only 
for materials to light our own fires, but for engines to 
put them out; to which, if hearth-money be added, 
(repealed in England as a grievance, ) we have the honour 
to pay three taxes for fire. 

A fourth was the knavery of those merchants, or 
linen-manufacturers, or both, when, upon occasion of 
the plague at Marseilles, we had a fair opportunity of 
getting into our hands the whole linen-trade of Spain ; 
but the commodity was so bad, and held at so high a 
rate, that almost the whole cargo was returned, and the 
small remainder sold below the prime cost. 

So many other particulars of the same nature crowd 
igto my thoughts, that Iam forced to stop; and the 
rather because they are not very proper for my subject, 
to which I shal] now return. 

Among all the schemes for maintaining the poor of 
the city and setting them to work, the least weight has 
been laid upon that single point which is of the greatest 
importance ; I mean that of keeping foreign beggars 
from swarming hither out of every part of the country ; 
for until this be brought to pass effectually, all our wise 
reasonings and proceedings upon them will be vain and 
ridiculous. 

The prodigious number of beggars throughout this 
kingdom, in proportion to so small a number of people, 
is owing to many reasons: to the laziness of the natives ; 
the want of work to employ them; the cuormous rents 
paid by cottagers for their miserable cabins and potato 
plots; their early marriages, without the least prospect 
of establishment; the ruin of agriculture, whereby such 
vast numbers are hindered from providing their own 
bread, and have uo money to purchase it; the mortal 
damp upon all kinds of trade ; and many other circum- 
stances, too tedious or invidious to mention. 

And to the sane causes we owe the perpetual con- 
course of foreizn beggars to this town, the country land- 
lords giving all assistance, except money and victuals, 
to drive from their estates those miserable creatures they 
have undone. 

It was a general complaint against the poor-house, 
under its former governors, “That the number of poor 
in this city did not lessen by taking 300 into the house, 
and all of them recommended under the ministers’ and 
churchwardens’ hands of the several parishes:” and 
this complaint must still cottinue, although the poor- 
house should be enlarged to contain 3000, or even 
double that number. 

The revenues of the poor-house, as it is now esta- 
blished, amount to about 20002. a-year; whereof 2002. 
allowed for officers, and 1004, for repairs, the remaining 
17002, at 4/. a-head, will support 425 persons. This is 
a favourable allowance, considering that I subtract uo- 
thing for the diet of those officers, and for wear and tear 
of furniture ; and if every one of these collegiates should 


of Dublin, brought over with him a parcol of frogs from Eng- 
land to Ireland, in order to propagate their species in that 
kingdom, and threw them into the ditches of the University 
Neteaa. but they all perished. Whereupon he sent to England 
or come bottles of the frog-spawn, which he threw into those 
ditches, by which means the species of frogs was propagated in 
that kingdom. However, their number was so smali in the 
year 1720, that a frog was nowhere to be seen in Ireland, ex- 
; cept in the neighbourhood of the University park: but within 
; SX or weven years after, they spread thirty, forty, or fifty miles 
) over the country; and so at last, by degrees, over the whole 
; @ation, 
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be set to work, it is agreed they will not be able to gain 
by their labour above one-fourth part of their main- 
tenauce. 

At the same time, the oratorial part of these gentle- 
men seldom vouchsafe to mention fewer than 1500 or 
2000 people to be maintained in this hospital, without 
troubling their heads about the fund. * * * 


— i ee 
a NEI Fe mal 


A PROPOSAL 


FOR GIVING BADGES TO THE BEGGARS IN ALL 
THE PARISHES OF DUBLIN. 


Apri] 22, 173% 
Ir has been a general complaint that the poor-house 
(especially since the new constitution by act of parlia- 
ment) has been of no benefit to this city, for the ease 
of which it was wholly intended. I had the honour 
to be a member of it many years before it was uew- 
modelled by the legislature, not from any personal 
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regard, but merely as one of the two deaus, who are of 


gourse put into most commissions that relate to the 
city; and I have likewise the honour to have been 
left out of several commissions, upon the score of 
party, in which my predecessors time out of mind 
have always been members. 

The first commission was made up of about fifty 
persons, which were the lord mayor, aldermen and 
sherilfs, and some few other citizens, the judges, the 
two archbishops, the two deans of the city, and one or 
two more geutlemen. And I must confess my opinion, 
that the dissulving of the old commission and establish- 
ing a new one of nearly three times the number have 
heen the great cause of rendering so good a design not 
ouly useless but a grievance, instead of a benefit to the 
city. In the present commission all the city clergy 
are included, besides a great number of squires; not 
only those who reside in Dublin and the neighbour- 
hood, but several who live at a great distance, and can- 
vot possibly have the least concern for the advantage 
of the city. 

At the few general meetings that I lave attended 
since the new establishment, 1 observed very little was 
done except one or two acts of extretne justice, which 
I then thought might as well have been spared; and 
I have found the court of assistants usually taken up 
in little wrangles about coachmen, and adjusting ac- 
counts of meal and small beer, which, however neces- 
sary, might sometimes have given place to matters of 
much greater moment,—I mean some schemes recom- 
mended to the general board for answering the chief 
ends in erecting and establishing such a poor-house 
and endowing it with so considerable a reveme ; and 
the principal end 1 take to have been that of main- 
taining the poor and orphans of the city where the 
parishes are not able to do it, and clearing the streets 
from all strollers, foreigners, and sturdy beggars, with 
which, to the universal complaint and admiration, 
Dublin is more infested since the establishment of 
the poor-house than it was ever kuown to be since its 
first erection. 

As the whole fund for supporting this hospital is 
raised only from the inhabitants of the city, so there 
cau be hardly anything more absurd than to see it 
misemployed in maintaining foreigu beggars, and 
bastards or orphans of farmers, whose country land- 
lords never contributed one shilling toward their sup- 
port. I would engage that half this revenue, if em- 
ployed with common care and no very great degree of 
common honesty, would maintain all the real objects 
of charity in this city, except a small number of 
original poor in every parish, who might, without being 
burdensome to the parishioners, find a tolerable support. 
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I aave for some years past applied myself to several 
Jord-mayors, and the Jate archbishop of Dublin, for a 
remedy to this evil of foreign beggars; and they all 
appeared ready to receive a very pla’m proposal, I 
mean that of badging the original poor 4 every a 
who begged in the streets; that the said » «<garsshould 
be confined to their own parishes; that they should 
wear their badges well sewn upon one of their shoulders, 
always visible, on pain of being whipped and turned 
out of town, or wlistover legal punishment may be 
thought proper and effectual. But, by the wrong way 
of thinking in some clergymen, and the indifference of 
others, this method was perpetually defeated, to their 
own continual disquiet, which they do not ill deserve : 
and if the grievance affected only them, it would be of 
less consequence, because the remedy is in their own 
power: but all street walkers and shopkeepers bear an 
equal share in its hourly vexation. 

I never heard of more than one objection against 
this expedient of badging the poor, and confining their 
walks to theirseveral parishes. The objection was this — 
Whatshall we do with the foreign beggars? must they be 
left to starve? I answered, No; but they must be 
driven and whipped out of the town ; and let the next 
country parish do as they please, or rather, after the 
practice in England, send them from one parish to 
another until they reach their owu homes. By the old 
laws of England, still in force, every parish is bound to 
maintain its own poor; and the matter is of no such 
consequence in this point as some would make it, 
whether a country parish be rich or poor. In the 
remoter and poorer parishes of the kingdom, all neces- 
saries of life proper for poor peuple are comparatively 
cheaper; I mean buttermilk, oatmeal, potatoes, and 
other vegetables; and every farmer or cottager, who is 
not himself a beggar, can spare sometimes a sup or a 
morsel, not worth the fourth part of a farthing, to an 
indigent neighbour of his own parish, who is disabled 
from work. A beggar, native of the parish, is known 
to the squire, to the church-minister, to the popish 
priest, or the conventicle teacher, as well as to every 
farmer; he has generally some relations able to live, 
and contribute something to his maintenance: none of 
which advantages can be reasonably expected on a 
removal to places where he is altogether unknown. If 
he be not quite maimed, he and his trull aud litter of 
brats (if he has any) may get half their support by 
doing some kind of work in their power, and thereby be 
less burdensome to the people. In short, all necessaries 
of life grow in the country, and not in cities, and are 
cheaper where they grow; nor is itequitable that beggars 
should put us to the charge of giving them victuals, 
and the carriage too. 

But when the spirit of wandering takes him, attended 
hy his females and their equipage of children, he 
vecomes a nuisance to the whole country ; he and his 
females are thieves, and teach the trade of stealing to 
their brood of four years old; and if his infirmities be 
counterfeit, it is dangerous for a single person unarmed 
to meet himon the road. He wanders from one county 
to another, but still with a view to this town, where he 
arrives af last, and enjoys all the privileges of a Dublin 
beggar. 

Ido not wonder that the country squires should be 
very willing to send up their colonies; but why the 
city should be content to receive them is beyond my 
imagination, 

If the city were obliged by their charters to maintain 
a thousand beggars, they could do it cheaper by eighty 
per cent. a hundred miles off, than in this town, or in 
any of its suburbs. 

There is no village in Connaught that in proportion 
shares so deeply inthe daily increasing miseries of Ireland 
as its capital cify ; to which miseries there hardly 
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remained any addition, except the perpetual swarms 
of foreign beggars, who might be banished in a month, 
without expense, and with very little trouble. 

As I am personally acquainted with a great number 
of street-beggars, I tind some weak attempts have been 
mede in one or two parishes to promote the wearing oF 
badges; and my first question to those who ask an alms 
is, ** Where is your badge?” I have, in several years, 
met with about a dozen who were ready to produce 
them, some out of their pockets, others from under their 
coats, and two or three on their shoulders, only covered 
with a sort of capes, which they could lift up or let 
down upon occasion. They are too lazy to work; 
they are not afraid to steal, nor ashamed to beg; and 
yet are too proud to be seen with a badge, as many of 
them have confessed to me, and not a few in very 
injurious terms, particularly the females. They all 
look upon such an obligation as a high indignity done 
to their office. I appeal to all indifferent people 
whether such wretches deserve to be relieved. As to 
myself, I must confess this absurd imsulence has so 
affected me, that for several years past I have not 
disposed of one single farthing to a street-beggar, nar 
intend to du so, until I see a better regulation; and 1 
have endeavoured to persuade all my brother walkers to 
follow my example, which most of them assure me they 
will do. For if beggary be not able to beat out pride, 
it cannot deserve charity. However, as to persons in 
coaches and chairs, they bear but little of the persecu- 
tion we suffer, and are willing to leave it entirely 
upon us, 

To say the truth, there is not a more undeserving, 
vicious race of human kind than the buik of those who 
are reduced to beggary, even in this beggarly country. 
For as a great part of our public miseries is originally 
owing to our own faults, (but what those faults are, I 
am grown by experience too wary to mention,) so Tam 
confident that, among the meaner people, nineteen in 
twenty of those who are reduced to a starving condition 
did not become so by what the lawyers call the work 
of God either upon their bodies or goods; but merely 
from their own idleness, attended with all manner of 
vices, particularly drunkermess, thievery, and cheating. 

Whoever inquires, as ] have frequently done from 
those who have asked me an alms, what was their 
former course of life, will tind them to have been 
servauts in good families, broken tradesmen, labourers, 
cottazers, and what they call decayed housekeepers ; 
but (to use their own caut) reduced by losses and 
crosses, by which nothing can be understood but idle- 
ness and vice. 

As this is the only Christian country where people, 
contrary to the old maxim, are the poverty, and not 
the riches of the nation; so the blessing of increase and 
multiply is by us converted into a curse; and as mar- 
riage has been ever countenanced in all free countries, 
so we should be less miserable if it were discouraged 
in ours, as far as can be consistent with Christianity. 
It is seldom known in England that the labourer, the 
lower mechanic, the servant or the cottager, thinks of 
marrying until he has saved up a stock of money suf- 
ficient to carry on his business, nor takes a wife with- 
out a suitable portion; and as seldom fails of making 
a yearly addition to that stock, with a view of pro- 
viding for his children. But in this kingdom the case 
is directly contrary ; where many thousand couples are 
yearly married, whose whole united fortunes, bating 
the rags on their backs, would not be sufficient to pur- 
chase a pint of butter-milk for their wedding- supper, 
nor have any prospect of supporting their houourable 
state, but by service, or labour, or thievery. Nay, 
their happiness is often deferred until they find credit 
to borrow, or cunning to steal, a shilling to pay their 
popish priest, or infaraous couple-beggar. Surely no 
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miraculous portion of wisdom would be required to 
find some kind of remedy agaiust this destructive evil, 
or at least not to draw the consequences of it upon our 
decaying city, the greatest part whereof must of course 
in a few years become desolate or In ruins. 

In all other nations, that are not absolutely barba- 
rons, parents think themselves bound by the law of 
nature and reason to make some provision for their 
children; but the reason offered by the imhabitants of 
Ireland for marrying is, that they may have children 
to maintain them when they grow old and unable to 
work, 

I am informed that we have been for sume time past 
extremely obliged to England for oue very beneticial 
branch of commerce; for it seems they are grown 8u 
gracious as to transmit us continually colonies of 
beggars, in return fur a million of money they receive 
yearly from hence. That I may give no offence, 
I profess to mean real English beggars, in the literal 
meaning of the word, as it is usually understood by 
Protestants. It seems the justices of the peace and 
parish-officers in the western coasts of Kngland have a 
food while followed the trade of exporting sither their 
siipernumerary beggars, in order to advance the Knglish 
Protestant interest among us; and these they are so 
kind as to send over gratis, and duty free. Ihave had 
the honour, more than once, to attend large cargoes of 
them from Chester to Dublin; and I was then so 
ignorant as to give my opinion that our city should 
receive them into Bridewell, and after a mouth’s resi- 
dence, having been well whipped twice a-day, fed with 
bran and water, and put to hard labour, they should 
be returned honestly back with thanks as cheap as they 
came: or if that were not approved of, I proposed that, 
whereas one Englishman is allowed to be of equal 
intrinsic value with twelve born in Irelaud, we should 
in justice return them a dozen for one, to dispose of 
as they please. 

As to the native poor of this city, there would he 
little or no damage in confining them to their several 
parishes. For instance: a beggar of the parish of St. 
Warburgh’s, or any other parish here, if he be an 
object of compassion, has an equal chance to receive 
his proportion of alms from every charitable hand : 
because the inhabitants, one or other, walk through 
every street in town, and give their alins without con- 
sidering the place, wherever they think it may he well 
disposed of; and these helps, added to what they get 
in catables, by going from house to house among the 
ventry and citizens, will, without being very burden- 
some, be sufficient to keep thei alive. 

It is true the poor of the suburb parishes will not 
have altogether the same advantage, because they are 
not equally in the road of business and passengers; but. 
here it is to be considered, that the beggars there 
have not so good a title to public charity, because most 
of them are strollers from the country, and compose a 
principal part of that great nuisance which we ought to 
remove. I should be apt to think, that few things can 
be more irksome to a city-minister than a number of 
beggars which do not belong to his district; whom he 
has uo obligation to take care of, who are no part of his 
flock, and who take the bread out of the mouths of 
those to whom it properly belongs. When I mention 
this abuse fo any minister of a city parish, he usually 
lays the fault upon the beadles, who, hesays, are bribed 
by the foreign beggars; and, as those beadles often 
keep alehouses, they find their account in such cus- 
tomers. This evil might easily be remedied, if the 
parishes would make some small addition to the 
salaries of beadles, and be more careful in the choice 
of those officers. But I conceive there is one effectual 
method in the power of every minister to put in prac- 
fice; I mean, by making it the interest of all his own 
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origiual poor to drive out intruders, for, if the parish 
beggars were absolutely forbidden by the niinister and 
church- officers to suffer strollers to come into the 
parish, upon pam of themselves uot being permitted te 
beg alms at the church doors, or at the houses aud 
shops of the inhabitants, they would prevent interlopers 
more effectually than twenty beadles. 

And here I cannot but take notice of the great indis- 
cretion of our city shopkeepers, who suffer their doors 
to be daily besieged by crowds of beggars, (as the gates 
of a lord are by duns,) to the great disgust and vexa- 
tion of many customers, who I have frequently observed 
to go to other shops, rather than suffer such a persecu- 
tion; which might easily be avoided, if uo foreign beg- 
gars were allowed to infest. them. 

Wherefore I do assert, that the shopkeepers, who are 
the greatest complainers of this grievance, lamenting 
that. for every customer they are worried by fifty beg- 
gars, do very well deserve what they suffer, when an 
apprentice with ahorsewhip is able to lash every beggar 
from the shop who is not one of the parish, and does 
not wear the badge of that parish on his shoulder, well 
fastened and fairly visible; and if this practice were 
universal in every house to all the sturdy vagrants, we 
should ina few weeks clear the town of all mendicants 
except those who have a proper title to our charity 5 as 
for the aged and infirm, it would be sufficient to give 
them nothing, and then they must starve, or follow their 
brethren. 

It was the city that first endowed this hospital ; and 
those who afterward contributed, as they were such 
who generally imhabited here, sv they intended what 
they gave to be for the use of the city’s poor. The 
revenues which have since been raised by parliament are 
wholly paid by the city, without the least charge upon 
any other part of the kingdum; and therefore nothing 
could more defeat the original design, than to misapply 
those revenues on strolling begears or bastards from 
the country, which bears no share in the charges we 
are at. 

If some of the out parishes be overburdened with 
poor, the reason must be, that the greatest part of those 
poorare strollers from the country, who nestle themselves 
where they can find the cheapest lodgings, and from. 
tnence infest every part. of the town; out of which they 
ought to be whipped asa most insufferable nuisance, 
being nothing else but a profligate clan of thieves, 
drunkards, heathens, and whoremongers, fitter to be 
rooted out of the face of the earth, than suffered to levy 
a vast annual tax upon the city, which shares too deep 
in the public miseries, brought on us by the oppres- 
sions we lie under from our neighbours, our brethren, 
our countrymen, our fellow protestants, and fellow- 
subjects. 

Some time ago I was appomted one of a committee 
to inquire into the state of the workhouse; where we 
found that a charity was bestowed by a great person 
for a certain time, which in its consequences operated 
very much to the detriment of the house; for, when 
the time was elapsed, all those who were supported by 
that. charity coutinued on the same foot with the rest 
of the foundation ; and being generally a pack of pro- 
fligate vagabond wretches from several parts of the 
kingdom, corrupted all the rest ; so partial, or treache- 
rous, or interested, or ignorant, or misfaken, are gene. 
rally all recommenders, not only tc emvloyments, but 
even to charity itself. 

I know it is complained of, that the difficulty of 
driving foreign beggars out of the city is charged upon 
the belluwers, (as they are called,) who find their ac- 
counts best in suffering those vagrants ta follow their 
trade through every part of the town, But this abuse 
might easily be remedied, and very much to the 
advantage of the whole city, if better salaries were given 
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(o those wh execute that office in the several parishes, 
aud would make it their interests to clear the town of 
those caterpillars, rather than hazard the loss of an 
employment that would give them an honest livelihood. 
But if that should fail, yet a genera) resolution of 
never giving charity to a street-beggar out of his own 
parish, or without a visible badge, would infallibly 
force all vagrants to depart. ; 
There is generally a vagabond spirit in beggars which 
ought to be discouraged and severely punished. It 18 
owing to the same causes that drove them into poverty ; 
J) mean idleness, drunkenness, and rash marriages, 
without the least prospect of supporting a family by 
honest endeavours, which never came into their thoughts. 
tt is observed, that hardly one beggar in twenty looks 
upon himself to be relieved by receiving bread or other 
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food; and they have in this town been frequently seen 
to pour out of their pitchers good broth that has been 
given them into the kennel; neither do they much 
regard clothes unless to sell them; for their rags are 
part of their tools with which they work ; they want 
only ale, brandy, and other strong liquors, which can- 
not be had without money; aud money, as they con- 
ceive, always abounds in the metropolis. 

I had some other thoughts to offer upon this subject. 
But as Iam a desponder in my nature, and have 
tolerably well discovered the disposition of our pope 
who never will move a step toward easing themselves 
from any one single grievance, it will be thought thet 
I have already said too much, and to Jittle or no pur- 
pose, which has often been the fate or fortune of the 
writer. JONATHAN SwiFT, 


S. 


Travan the dean's firet and moat laudable ambition was to excel asa preacher, he frequently declared that he had not talents for 


it, and therefore would not pubtish any sermons, though offen presssd by nis friends to do it. 


He was however well attended 


by a crowded andieuce every filth Sunday at his cathedral, when the preaching came to his tum, which was well known in 


Dublin. and his sermons are certainly curious, for such reasons as would make other works despicable. 


They were written in 


wa careless hurrying manner, the offapring of necessity, not of choice, so that we see the original force of his genius more in these 
compositions, that were the legitimate sons of duty, than in other pieces, thet were the natural sons of love. They were held in 
kuch low esteem in his own thoughts, that, some years before he died, he gave away the whole collection to Dr. Sheridan, with 
the utmost indifterence. Here,” save he, “area bandle of my old sermons: you may have them, if you please, they may be 
of tse to vou, they have never been of any to me." The pareel given to Dr. Sheridan consisted of about five and thirty sermons. 
Twelve of theae, having come to light at different penne of time, are heve collected, and a perusal of anv one of them must 


eacite a wish for those which we have not been so 


*,* The following form of prayer, which Dr, 
Swift constantly used in the pulpit before his sermon, 
is copied from bis own hand writing. 

“© Almighty and most merciful God! forgive us all 
uur sins. Give us grace heartily to repent) them, and 
to lead new lives. Graft in our hearts a true love and 
veneration for thy holy name and word. Make thy 
pastora burning and shining lights, able to convince 
gainsayers, aud to save others aud themselves. Bless 
this congregation here met together in thy name; 
grant them to hear and receive thy holy word, to the 
salvation of their own souls. Lastly, we desire to 
return thee praise aud thanksgiving for all thy mercies 
bestowed upou us, but chiefly for the fountain of them 
all, Jesus Cuskisr our Lorn, in whose name and words 
we further call upon thee, saying, Our Father, &c." 


SERMON THE FIRST. 
THE DIFFICULTY OF KNOWING ONE'S-SELP. 
2 KINGS Vili. PART OF THE 13TH VERSE. 


And Hazael said, But what ! is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this great thing ? 


We have a very singular instance of the deceitfulness 
of the heart, represented to us iu the person of Hazael, 


» « When I first gave this sermon to be published, [had some 
Noubts whether it wore genuine, for though I found it in the 
same parcel with three others in the dean's own hand, and there 
was a grout similitude in the writing, yet, as some of the letters 
were differently cut, and the hand in general much fairer than 
his, 1 gave it to the world as dubious. But as some manuscripts 
of his early poems have since fallen into my hands, transcribe 
by Stella, I found upon compuring them that the writing, was 
exactly the same with that of the sermon, which was therefore 
copied by her, Swift, in his journal to that lady, takes notice 
that he had been her writing master, and that there was such a 
mrong reavm.lance between their hands, as gave occusion to 
some of his friends to rally him, upon seeiag some of het letters 
addressed to him at the bar of the coffee house, by asking him 
how long he had taken up the custom of writing letters to him- 


wppy as to recover. 


who was sent to fhe prophet Elisha to inquire of the 
Lord concerning his master the king of Syria’s re- 
covery. For the man of God, having told him that 
the king might recover from the disorder he was then 
labouring under, began to set and fasten his coun- 
tenance upon him of a sudden, and to break out into 
the most violent expressions of sorrow, and a deep 
concern for it; whereupon, wlieu Hazael, full of shame 
and confusion, asked, ‘Why weepeth my lord?’ He 
answered, “ Because I know all the evil that thon wilt 
do unto the children of Israel; their strongholds wilt 
thou set on fire, and their young men wilt thou slay 
with the sword, and wilt dash their children, and rip 
up their women with child.” Thus much did the 
man of God say and know of him, by a light darted 
into his mind from heaven. But Hazael, not knowing 
himself so well as the other did, was startled and 
amazed at the relation, and would not believe it pos- 
sible that a man of his temper could ever run out mto 
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such enormous instances of cruelty and inhumanity. 


“What!” says he, “is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this great thing ?” 

And yet for all this it is highly probable that he 
was then that man he could not imagine himself to 
be; for we find him, on the very next day after his 
return, in a very treacherous and disloyal manner, 
murdering his own master and usurping his kingdom ; 
which was but a prologue to the sad tragedy which he 
afterwards acted upon the people of Israel. 

And now the case is but very little better with most 
men than it was with Hazael; however it cometh to 
pass, they are wonderfully unacquainted with their 
own temper and disposition, and know very little of 


self? So that I can now fairly give it to the public as one of 
his, and not at all unworthy of the author.” The admirers of 
Swit, it-has been justly observed, may claim for his sermons a 
liberal share of the approbation due to his other productions. 
Twelve only have been recovered by the industry of Mr. Nichols 
and preceding editors. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF KNOWING ONE'S-SELF. 


what passeth within them; for of so many proud, am- 
bitious, revengeful, envying, and ill-natured persons 
that are in the world, where is there one of them, who, 
although he hath all the symptoms of' the vice appear- 
ing Upon every occasion, can look with such an im- 
partial eye upon himself as to believe that the imputa- 
tion thrown upon him is not altogether groundless and 
unfair? Who, if he were told by men of a discerning 
spirit and a strong conjecture, of all the evil and 
absurd things which that false heart of his would at 
ane time or other betray him into, would not believe 
as little, and wonder as much as Hazael did before 
him? Thus, for instance; tell an angry person that he 
is weak and impotent, and of no cousistency of mind ; 
tell him that such or such a little accident, which he 
may then despise and think much below a pas) shall 
hereafter make him say and do several absurd, indis- 
creet, and misbecoming things; he may perhaps own 
that he hath a spirit of resentment within him that will 
uot Tet him be imposed upon, but he fondly imagines 
that he cau lay a becoming restraint upon it when he 
pleaseth, although it is ever running away with him 
emito sume indecency or other. 

Therefore, to bring the words of my text to our pre- 
sent occasion, I shal] endeavour jin a further prosecution 
of them. to evince the great necessity of a nice and 
curious inspection into the several recesses of the heart, 
being the surest and the shortest method that a wicked 
man can take to reform himself; for let us but stop 
the fountain, and the streams will spend and waste 
themselves away in a very little time ; but if we go 
about, like children, to raise a bank, and to stop the 
current, not taking notice all the while of the spring 
which continually feedeth it, when the next flood of 

femptation riseth and breaketh in upon it, then we 

shall find that we have begun at the wrong end of our 
duty, and that we are very little more the better for it, 
than if we had sat still and made no advances at all, 

But in order to a clearer explanation of the point, I 
shall speak to these following particulars :— 

First, By endeavouring to prove, from particular in- 
stances, that man is generally the most ignorant 
creature in the world of himself. 

Secondly, By inquiring into the grounds and reasous of 
his ignorance. 

Thirdly and lastly, By proposing several advantages 
that do most assuredly attend a due improvement in 
the knowledge of ourselves. 

Firat, then, to prove that man is generally the most 
ignorant creature in the world of himself. 

To pursue the heart of mau through all the instances 
of life, in all its several windings and turnings, and 
under that infinite variety of shapes and appearances 
which it putteth on, would be a difficult and almost 
impossible undertaking ; so that I shall confine myself 
to such as have a nearer reference to the present occa- 
sion, and do upon a closer view show themselves 
throngh the isle business of repentance. For we 
all know what it isto repent, but whether he repenteth 
bim truly of his sins or not, who can know it # 

Now the great duty of repentance is chiefly made 
up of these two parts, a hearty sorrow for the follies 
aud miscarriages of the time past, and a full purpose 
itd resolution of amendment for the time to come. 
And now to show the falseness of the heart in both 
these parts of repentance; and, 

Firat, As to a hearty sorrow for the sins and mis- 
Carriages of the time past. Is there a more usual thing 
than for a man to impose upon himself by putting on 
a grave and demure countenance, by casting a severe 
look into his past conduct, and making some few pious 
and devout reflections upon it; and then to believe 
nat he hath repented tu an excellent purpose, without 
ever letting it step forth into practice, and show itself 
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in a holy conversation? Nay, some persons do carry 
the deceit a little higher; who, if they can but bring 
themselves to weep for their sins, are then full of an ill 

grounded confidence and security ; never considering 
that all this may prove to be no more than the very 
garb and outward dress of a contrite heart, which an- 
other heart, as hard as the nether millstone, may as 
well put on. For tears and sighs, however in sume 
persons they may be decent and commendable expres- 
sions of a godly sorrow, are neither necessary nor in- 
fallible signs of a true and unfeigned repentance. Not 
necessary, because sometimes, auc in sume persons, the 
inward grief and anguish of the mind may be too big 
to be expressed by so little a thing as a tear, and then 
it turneth its edge inward upou the mind; and like 
those wounds of the body which bleed inwardly gene- 
rally proves the most. fatal and dangerous to the whyle 
body of sin; uot infallible, because a very small portion 
of sorrow may make some teuder dispositions melt and 
break out into tears; or a man may perhaps weep at 
parting with his sins as he would bid the last farewell 
to an old friend, 

But there is still a more pleasant cheat in this afMfuir, 
that when we find a deadness and a strange kind of 
unaptness and indisposition to all impressions of  reli- 
gion, and that we cannot be as truly sorry for our sins 
as we should be, we then pretend to be sorry that we 
are not more sorry for them; which is not more absurd 
and irrational than that a mau should pretend to be 
very angry at a thing because he did not know how to 
be angry at all. 

But after all, what is wanting in this part of repent- 
ance we expect to make up in the next; and to that 
purpose we put on a resolution of amendment, which 
we take to be as firm as a house built upon a rock ; se 
that let the floods arise, and the winds blow, and the 
streams beat vehemently upon it, nothing shall shake 
it into ruin or disorder, We doubt not upon the 
strength of this resolve to stand fast and uumoved amid 
the storm of a temptation; and do firmly believe at 
the time we make it that nothing in the world will ever 
be able to make us commit those sius over again which 
we have so firmly resolved against. 

Thus many a time have we come to the sacrament 
of the Lord's supper with a full purpose of amendment, 
and with as full a persuasion of putting that same pur- 
pose into practice; aud yet have we not all as often 
broke that purpose, and falsified that same persua- 
sion, by starting aside like a broken bow into those 
very sins, which we then so solemnly and so confidently 
declared against ? 

Whereas had but any other person entered with us 
into a vow so sulemn that he had taken the holy 
sacramentupon it; 1 believe, had he but once deceived 
us by iealing in upon the vow, we should hardly 
ever after be prevailed upon to trust that man again, 
although we still continue to trust our own fears against 
reason and against experience. 

This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough, and will] 
of course betray all those well-meaning persons into 
sin and folly who are apt to take religion for a much 
easier thing than it is. But this is not the only mis- 
take we are apt to run into; we do not only think 
sometimes that we can do more than we can do, but 
sometimes that we are incapable of doing so much: an 
error of another kind indeed, but not less dangerous, 
arising from a diffidence and false humility. For how 
much a wicked man can do in the business of religion, 
if he would but do his best, is very often more than he 
can tell. 

Thus nothing 18 more common than to see a wicked 
man running headlong into sin and folly, against his 
reason, agaiust nis religion, aud agaiust his God. Tell 
him that what he is going to de wil be an infinite dis 
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piragement to his understanding, which at another 
time he setteth no small value upon; tell bim that it 
will blacken his reputation, which he had rather die 
for than Jose; tell him that the pleasure of sin is short 
and transient, and Jeaveth a vexatious kind of sting 
vehind it, which will very hardly be drawn forth; tell 
him that this is one of those things for which God will 
most surely bring him to jadgment, which he pretend- 
eth to believe with a full assurance and persuasion : 
and yet for all this he shutteth his eyes against all 
conviction, and rusheth into the sin Hike a herse into 
battle; as if he had nothing left to do but like a silly 
child to wink hard, and to think to escape a certain 
and infinite mischief only by endeavouring not to 
see it. 

Aud now, to show that the heart hath given in a false 
report of the temptation, we may learn from this that 
the same weak man would resist and master the same 
powerful temptation upon considerations of infinitely 
ee value than those which religion offereth, nay, such 
vile considerations, that the grace of God cannot with- 
ont blasphemy be supposed to add any manner of force 
and efficacy to them. Thus for instance, it would be 
a hard matter to dress up a sin in such soft and tempt- 
ing circumstances that a truly covetous man would 
not resist for a considerable sum = of money; when 
neither the hopes of heaven nor the fears of hell could 
make an impression upon him before. But can any- 
thine be a surer indication of the deceitfulness of the 
heart than thas to show more courage, resolution, and 
activity in andl cause than it doth ina good one? and 
1oexert itself to better purpose when if is to serve its 
own pride, or Just, or revenge, or any other passion, 
thin when itis to serve God ttpon motives of the gos: 
pel, amd ripon all the arguments that have ever been 
made use of to bring men over to religion and a good 
Hite? And thus having shown that man is wouder- 
fully apt to deceive and impose upon himself in passing 
through the several stages of that great duty, repentance, 
I} proceed now, in the 

Second place, Po inquire into the grounds and reasons 
of this ignorance, and to show whence it comes to pass 
that man, the ouly creature in the world that ean re- 
flect and look into himself. should know so little of 
what passeth within him, and be so very much unac- 
quatnted even with the standing dispositions and com- 
plexion of his own heart. The prime reason of it is, 
because we so very seldom converse with ourselves, and 
fake so lite notice of what passeth with us, for a 
mau cat no more know his own heart than he can 
kuow his own face any other way than by reflection ; 
he may as well tell over every feature of the sinaller 
portions of his face without the help ofa looking- glass, 
ashe can tell all the tuward bents and tendencies of 
his soul, those standiaz features and lineaments of the 
award man, and know all the various changes that 
this iv Hable to from custom, from passion, and from 
opinion, without a very frequent use of looking within 
hunsel f. 

For our passions and inclinations are not always 
upon the wing, and always moving toward their re- 
spective objects, but retire now and then into the more 
dark and hidden recesses of the heart, where they lie 
concealed for awhile until a fresh occasion calls them 
forth again; so that net every transient oblique glance 
upon the mind can bring a man iutoa fhorough know- 
ledze of all its strength and weaknesses; for a man 
aay sometimes turn the eye of the mind inward upon 
itself) as he may behold his natural face im a glass, 
gud) yo away, “and straight forget what manner of 
man he was.” But a man must rather sit down and 
unravel every action of the past day into all its cir- 
cumstances and particularities, and observe how every 
litle thing moved and affected him, and what manner 
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of impression it made upon his heart; this, done with 
that frequency and carefulness which the importance 
of the duty doth require, would in a short time bring 
him into a nearer and more intimate acquaintance 
with himself. 


But when men imstead of this do pass away months 
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once awaking it, it is no wonder they should be so very 
ignorant of themselves, and know very little more of 
what passeth within them than the very beasts which 
perish. But here it may not be amiss to inquire into the 
reasons why most men have so little conversation with 
themselves. 

And, first, Because this reflection is a work and 
labour of the mind, and cannot be performed without 
some pain and difficulty ; for before a man can reflect 
Upon limeelf, and look into his heart with a steady 
eye, he must contract his sight, and collect all bis scat- 
tering and roving thoughts into some order and com- 
pass, that he may be able to take a clear and distinct 


view of them; he must. retire from the world fora while, | 


and be unattentive to all impressions of sense; and 
how hard and painful a thing must it needs be toa 
man of pasvon and infirmity, amid such a crowd of 
objects that are continmally striking upon the sense 
and soliciting the affections, not to be moved and im- 
terrupted by one or other of them! But, 

Secondly, Avother reason why we 80 seldom converse 
with ourselves is, because the business of the world 
taketh up all our time, and Jeaveth us no portion of it 
to spend upon this great work and Jabour of the mind. 
Thus 12 or Pi years pass away before we can well dis- 
cern good from evil; and of the rest, so much goes 
away tn sleep, so much in the proper busivess of our 
callings, that we have none to lay out upon the more 
serious and religious employments. Every man’s life 
is an imperfect sort of a circle, which he repeateth and 
runneth over every day; he hath a set of thoughts, 
desires, and inclinations, which return upon hin in 
their proper time and order, and will very hardly be 
laid aside to make room for anything new and uncom- 
mon; 80 that call upon him when you please, to set 
about the study of his own heart, and you are sure to 
find him pre-engaged ; either he has some business to 
do, or some diversion to take, some acquaintance that 
he must visit, or some company that he must entertain, 
or some cross accident hath put him out of humour, 
and unfitted him for such a grave employment, And 
thus it cometh to pass that a mau cau never find 
Jetsure to look into himself, because he doth not. set 
apart some portion of the day for that very purpose, 
but foolishly deferreth from one day to another, until 
his glass is almost run out, and he is called upon to 
give a miserable account of himself in the other world. 
But, 

Thirdly, Another reason why a man doth not more 
frequently converse with himself is, because such con- 
versation with hisown heart may discover some vice or 
some infirmity lurking within him, which he is very 
unwilling to believe himself guilty of. For can there 
be a more ungrateful thing to a man than to find that, 
upon & hearer view, he is not that person he took bim- 
self to be? that he had neither the courage, nur the 
honesty. ner the piety, nor the humility, that he 
dreamed he had? that a very little pain, for instance, 
putteth him out of patience, and as little pleasure 
softeneth and disarmeth him into ease and wantommess 4 
that he hath been at more pains, and labour, and cost, 
to be revenged of an enemy, than to oblige the best 
friend he hath in the world? that he camnot bring him. 
self to say his pravers, without a great. deal of reluc- 
fancy: and when he doth say them, the spirit: and 
fervour of devotion evaporate in a very short time, and 
he can scarcely hold out a prayer of ten lines, without # 
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number of idle and impertinent, if not vain and 
wicked, thoughts coming into his head? These are 
very unwelcome discoveries that a man may make of 
himself; so that it is no wonder that every ou? who is 
already flushed with a good opinion of himseit, should 
rather study how to run away frum it, than how to 
converse with his own heart. . 

But further, if a man were both able and willing to 
retire into bis own heart, and to set apart some portion 
of the day for that very purpose; yet he is still dis- 
abled from passing a fair and impartial judgment upon 
himself, by several difficulties, arising partly from pre- 
judice and prepoasession, partly from the lower appe- 
tites and inclinations. And, 

First, That the business of prepossession may lead 
and betray a man into a false judgment of his own 
heart. For we may observe, that the first opinion we 
take up of anything or any person doth generally stick 
close to us; the nature of the mind being sun that it 
cannot but desire, and consequently endeavour, to have 
sume certain principles to go upon, something fixed and 
unmovable, whereon it may rest and support itself. An: 
hence it cometh to pass that some persons are with so 
much difficulty brought to think well of a man they 
have once entertained an il] opinion of; and, perhaps, 
that too for a very absurd and unwarrantable reason. 
But how much more difficult then must it be for a 
man, who taketh up a fond opinion of his own heart 
long before he hath either years or sense enough to un- 
derstand it, either to be persuaded out of it by himself, 
whom he loveth so well, or by another, whose interest 
or diversion it may be to make him ashamed of him- 
self! = Then, 

Secondly, As to the difficulties arising from the in- 
ferior sppetites and inclinations ; let any man Look into 
his own heart, and observe in how different a light and 
under what different complexions any two sins of equal 
turpitade and) malignity do appear to him, if he hath 
but a strong inclination to the one and none at all to 
the other, That which he hath an imelination to is 
always dressed up inall the false beauty that a fond and 
busy imagination can give it; the other appeareth 
naked and deformed, and in all the true circumstances 
of fully and dishonour. Thus, stealing is a vice that 
few gentlemen are inclined to; and they justly think it 
below the dignity of a man to stoop to so base and 
low a sins but no principle of honour, no workings of 
the mind and conscience, not the still voice of mercy, 
not the dreadful call of judgment, nor any consider- 
atious whatever, can put a stop to that violence and op- 
pression, that pride and ambition, that revelling aud 
wantonness, which we every day meet with in the 
world. Nay, it is easy to observe very different thoughts 
in a man of the sin that he is most fond of, according to 
the different ebbs and flows of his inclination to it. 
For as soun as the appetite is alarmed, and seizeth upon 
the heart, a little cloud gathereth about the head, and 
spreadeth a kind of darkness over the face of the soul, 
whereby it is hindered from taking a clear and distinct 
view of things; but no sooner is the appetite tired and 
satiated, but the same cloud passeth away like a 
shadow, and a new light springing up in the mind of 
a sudden, the man seeth much more, both of the folly 
and of the danger of sin, than he did before. 

And thus having done with the several reasons why 
man, the only creature in the world that can reflect and 
louk into himself, is so very ignorant of what passeth 
within him, and so much unacquainted with the 
standing dispositions and complexions of his own 
heart: I proceed now, in the 

Third aud last place, to lay down several advan- 
tages, that do most assuredly attend a due improve- 
ment in the knowledge of ourselves. And, 

First, Oue great advantage is, that it teudeth very 
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much to mortify and humble a man into a modest ani 
low opinion of himself. For let a man take a nice 
and curious inspection into al] the several regious of the 
heart, and observe everything irregular and ainiss within 
him: for instance, bow narrow and short-sighted a 
thing is the understanding! upon how little reason do 
we take up an opinion, aud upon how much less some- 
times do we lay it down again! how weak and _ false 
ground do we often walk upon, with the biggest confi- 
dence and assurance! and how tremulous and doubt- 
ful are we very often where no doubt is to be made! 
Again, how wild and impertinent, how busy and inco- 
herent a thing is the imagination, even in the best and 
wisest men; insomuch, that every man may be said to 
be mad, but every man doth not show it. Then as to 
the passions, how noisy, how turbulent, and how tu- 
multuous are they! how easy they are stirred and set 
a-going, how eager and hot. im the pursuit, and what 
strange disorder and confusion do they throw a man 
into; so that he can neither think, uor speak, nor act 
as he should do, while he is under the dominion of any 
one of them, 

Thus, let every man look with a severe and impar- 
tial eye into all the distinct re-sious of the heart, and 
no doubt several deformities and irregularities that he 
never thought of will open and disclose themselves 
upon go hear a view, and rather make the man ashamed 
of himself than proud. 

Secondly, A due improvement in the knowledge of 
ourselves doth certainly secure us froin the sly and in- 
sinuating assaults of flattery. There is not in the 
world a baser and more hateful thing than flattery : it 
proceedeth from so much falseness and insincerity in 
the man that giveth it, aud often discovereth so much 
weakness and folly in the man that taketh it, that it is 
hard to tell which of the two is must. to be blamed. 
Every man of common sense can demonstrate in specu- 
lation, and may be fully convinced that all the pruises 
aud commendations of the whole world can add no 
more to the real aud intrinsic value of a man, than 
they can add to his stature. And yet for all this, men 
of the best sense and piety, when they come down to 
the practice, cannot forbear thinking much better of 
themselves, when they have the good fortune to be 
spoken well of by other persons. 

But the meaning of this absurd proceeding seemeth 
to be no other than this: there are few men that have 
so intimate an acquaintance with their own hearts as to 
know their own real worth, aud how to set a just rate 
upon themselves, and therefore they do not know but 
that he who praises them most may be most in the right 
of it. Forno doubt, if a man were ignoraut of the 
true value of a thing he loved as well as himself, he 
would ineasure the worth of it according to the esteem 
of him who biddeth most for it, rather than of him that 
biddeth less. 

Therefore, the most infallible way to disentangle a 
man from the suares of flattery is, to consult and study 
his own heart; for whoever dues that well, will hardly 
be so absurd as to take another man’s word before his 
own sense and experience. 

Thirdly, Auother advantage from this kind of study 
ig this, that it teacheth a man how to behave himselt 
patiently when he has the ill fortune to be censured 
aud abused by other people. For a man who i. 
thoroughly acquainted with his own heart, doth already 
know more evil of himself than auybody else can tell 
him; and when any one speaketh ill of him, he rather 
thanketh God that he can say no worse; fur could his 
evemy but look iuto the dark and hidden recesses of 
the heart, he cousidereth what a number of impure 
thoughts he might there see brooding aud hovering 
like a dark cloud upon the face of the soul; that there 
he might take a prospect of the fancy, and view it 
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acting over the several scenes of pride, of ambition, of 
envy, of lust, and revenge; that there he might tell 
how often a vicious inclination hath been restrained, 
for no other reason, but just to save the man's credit 
ur interest in the world; and how many unbecoming 
ingredients have entered into the composition of his 
best actions. And now, what man in the whole world 
would be able to bear so severe a test? to have every 
thought and inward motion of the heart laid open and 
exposed to the views of his enemies? But, 

Fourthly, and lastly, Another advantage of this kind 
is, that it maketh men Jess severe upon other people's 
faults, and Jess busy and industrious in spreading them. 
For a man employed at home inspecting into his own 
failings, hath no leisure to take notice of every little 
di and blemish that lieth scattered upon others; or, 
if he cannot. escape the sight of them, he always passes 
the most easy and favourable construction upon them. 
Thus for instance, does the ill he knoweth of a man 
proceed from an unhappy temper and constitution of 
body ? he then cousidereth with himself how hard a 
thing it is, not to be borne down with the current of 
the blood and spirits; and accordingly layeth some 
part. of the blame upon the weakness of human nature, 
for he hath felt the force aud rapidity of it within his 
own breast; although perlaps, in another instance, 
he remembereth how it rageth and swelleth by oppo- 
sition; and although it may be restrained or diverted 
for a while, yet it can hardly ever be totally subdued, 

Or, has the mau sinned out of custom? he then 
from his own experience, traceth aliabit into the very 
first rise and imperfect begimings of it; and can tell 
by how slow and insensible advances it creepeth upon 
the heart; how it worketh itself by degrees into the 
very frame and texture of it, and so passeth into a 
weond nature; and consequently he hath a just sense 
of the great difficulty for him to learn to do good, who 
hath been Jong accustomed to do evil. 

Or, lastly, hath a false opinion betrayed him into a 
sia ? he then calleth to mind what wrong apprehen- 
sions he hath made of some things himself, how many 
opinions that he once made no doubt of, he hath upon 
a stricter examination found to be doubtful and un- 
certain; how many more to be unreasonable and absurd. 
He knoweth further, that there are a great many more 
opinions that he hath never yet examined into at all, 
and which, however, he still believeth, for no other 
reason but because he hath believed them so long 
already without a reason. 

Thus, upon every occasion, a man intimately ac- 
quainted with hinself consulteth his own heart, and 
maketh every man’s case to be his own, and so puts the 
most favourable interpretation upon it. Let every man 
therefore look into his own heart before he beginneth 
to abuse the reputation of another; and then he will 
hardly be so sear as to throw a dart that will so 
certainly rebound and wound himself. And thus, 
through the whole course of his conversation, let him 
keep an eye upon that one great comprehensive rule of 
Christian duty, on which hangeth, not only the law 
and the prophets, but the very life and spirit of the 
gospel too: “ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
dv unto you, do ye even so unto them.” Which rule 
that we may all duly observe, by throwing aside al] 
scandal and detraction, all spite and rancour, all rude- 
ness and contempt, all rage and violence, and whatever 
tendeth to make conversation and commerce either 
Uneasy or troublesome, may the Gud of peace grant, 
fur Jesus Christ his sake, &c. 

Consider what hath been said; and the Lord give 
you a right understanding in all things. To whom, 
with the Son and the Huly Ghost, be all honour and 
glory, now and for ever. 
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SERMON THE SECOND. 
ON THE TRINITY.* 
FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN, V. 7. 


For there are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these 
Three are One. 


Tuts day being set apart to acknowledge our belief in 
the eternal Trinity, I thought it might be proper to 
employ my present discourse entirely upon that subject ; 
and I hope to handle it in such a manner, that the 
most ignorant among you may return home better 
informed of your duty in this great point, than probably 
you are at present. 

It must be confessed that, by the weakness and 
indiscretion of busy, or at best, of well-meaning people, 
us well as by the malice of those who are enemies to 
all revealed religion, and are not content to possess 
their own infidelity in silence, without communicating 
it, to the disturbance of mankind; I say, by these 
means, it must be confessed that the doctrine of the 
Trinity hath suffered very much, and made Christianity ° 
suffer along with it. For these two things must be 
granted : first, that men of wicked lives would be very 
glad there were no truth in Christianity at all; and, 
secondly, if they can pick out any one single article in 
the Christian religion, which appears not agreeable to 
their own corrupted reason, or to the arguments of those 
bad people who follow the trade of seducing others, 
they presently conclude that the truth of the whole 
gospel must sink along with that one article. Which 
is just as wise as if a man should say, because he «is- 
likes one law of his country, he will therefore observe 
no law at all; and yet that one law may be very 
reasonable in itself, although he does not allow it, 
or does not know the reason of the lawgivers. 

Thas it hath happened with the great doctrine of the 
Trinity; which word is indeed not in the Scripture, 
but was a term of art invented in the earlier times to 
express the doctrine by a single word,,for the sake of 
brevity and convemence. The doctrine then, as 
delivered in holy Scripture, though not exactly in the 
same words, is very short, and amounts only to this: 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are each 
of them God, anc yet there is but one God. For as to 
the word person, when we say there are three persons; 
and as to those other explanations in the Athanasian 
Creed, this day read to you, oe compiled by 
Athanasius or not,) they were taken up three hundred 
years after Christ to expound this doctrine; and I will 
tell you upon what occasion. About that time there 
sprang up a heresy of people called Arians, from one 
Arius, the leader of them. These denied our Saviour 
to be God, although they allowed all the rest of the 
gospel; wherein they were more sincere than their 
followers among us. Thus the Christian world was 
divided into two parts; till at length, by the zeal and 
courage of St. Athanasius, the Arians were coudemned 
in a general council, aud a creed formed upon the true 


* Of this discourse Lord Orrery writes thus: ‘It is indeed a 
sermon, and one of the best of its kind. The mysterious parts 
of our religién are apt to have dreadful effects upon weak 
minds. The geveral comments upon the sacred writings, and 
the several sermons upon the most abstruse points of Scripture, 
are too often composed in the gloomy style. Damnation, 
eternal damnation, 1s placed with all its horror before our eyes. 
und we are so territied at the prospect, that fear makes us 
imagine we can comprehend mysteries, which, on this side of 
the grave, must be for ever denied to limited understandings. 
Swift has taken the safest and properest method of expoundi 
these arcana. He advances every position that can be established 
upon so incomprehensible a subject. He sustains the belief, 
avows the doctrine, and adapts the matter of faith, as well ag 
possible, to the human capacity. His manner of reamrning is 
masterly, and his arg: ments are nervous.” 
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faith, as St. Athanasius nath settled it. This creed is 
now read at certain times \n our churches, which, 
although it is useful for edification to those who 
understand it, yet, since it contains some nice and 
philosophical points which few people can comprehend, 
the bulk cf mankind is obliged to believe no more 
than the Scrigture doctrine, as I have already delivered 
it; because that creed was intended only as an answer 
to the Arians, in their own way, who were very subtle 
disputers. 

ut this heresy having revived in the world about a 
hundred years ago, and continued ever since; not out 
of a zeal to truth, but to give a loose to wickedness by 
throwing off all religion; several divines, in order to 
answer the cavils of those adversaries to truth and 
morality, began to find out further explanations of this 
doctrine of the Trinity by rules of philosophy ; which 
have multiplied controversies to such a degree, as to 
beget eral that have perplexed the minds of many 
sober Christians, who otherwise could never have enter- 
tained them. 

I must therefore be bold to affirm, that the method 
taken by many of those learned men to defend the 
doctrine of the Trinity hath been founded upon a mis- 
take. 

It must be allowed that every man is bound to 
follow the rules and directions of that measure of 
reason which God hath given him; and indeed he 
cannot do otherwise, if he will be sincere, or act like a 
man. For instance: if T should be commanded by 
an angel from heaven to believe it is midnight at noon- 
day, yet I could not believe him. So if I were 
directly told in Scripture that three are oue, aud one is 
three, I could not conceive or believe it in the natural 
common sense of that expression, but must suppose 
that something dark or mystical was meant, which it 
pleased God to conceal from me and from all the 
world. Thus in the text, “There are Three that bear 
record, &c.” Am J capable of knowing and defining 
what union and what distinction there may be in the 
divine nature, which possibly may be hid from the 
angels themselves? Again, I see it plainly declared in 
Scripture, that there is but one God; and yet I find our 
Saviour claiming the prerogative of God in knowing 
men's thoughts, in saying, “He and his Father are 
one; and “ before Abraham was, I am.” I read that 
the disciples worshipped him; that Thomas said to 
him, “ My Lord aa my God ;” and St. John, chap. 
1. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” I read like- 
wise, that the Holy Ghost bestowed the power of 
working miracles and the gift of tongues, which, if 
rightly considered, is as great a miracle as any,—that 
a number of illiterate men should of a sudden be 
qualified to speak all the languages then known in the 
world—such as could be done by the inspiration of 
God alone. From these several texts, it is plain that 
God commands us to believe that there is a union, and 
there is a distinction; but what that union or what 
that distinction is, all mankind are equally ignorant, 
and must continue so, at least till the day of judg- 
ment, without some new revelation. 

But because I cannot conceive the nature of this 
union and distinction in the divine nature, am I there- 
fore to reject them as absurd and impossible, as I would 
if any one told me that three men are one, and one 
man is three? We are told that a man and his wife 
are one flesh ; this I can comprehend the meaning of; 
yet literally taken it is a thing impossible. But the 
apostle tells us, “ We see but in part, and we know but 
in part ;” and yet we would comprehend all the secret 
ways and workings of God. 

Therefore I shall again repeat the doctrine of the 
Trinity as it is positively affirmed in Scripture; that 
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God is there expressed in three different names, as 

Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghost: that each of these 

is God, and that there is but one God. But this union 

one distinction are a mystery utterly unknown to man- 
ind. 

This is enough for any good Christian to believe on 
this great article, without ever inquiring any further. 
And this can be contrary to no man’s reason, although 
the knowledge of it is hid from him. 

But there is another difficulty of great ‘importance 
among those who quarrel with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as well as with several other articles of 
Christianity, which is, that our religion abounds in 
mysteries ; and these they are so bold as to revile as 
caut, imposture, and priestcraft. It is impossible for 
us to determine for what reasons God thought fit to 
communicate some things fo us in part, and leave 
some part a mystery: but so it is in fact, and so the 
holy Scriptures tell us in several places. For instance : 
the resurrection and change of our bodies are called 
mysteries by St. Paul; and our Saviour's incarnation 
is another: the kingdom of God is called a mystery 
by our Saviour to be only known to his disciples; so 
is faith, and the word of God, by St. Paul. I omit 
many others. So that to declare against all mysteries, 
without distinction or exception, is to declare against 
the whole tenour of the New Testament. 

There are two conditions that may bring a mystery 
under suspicion. First, when it is not taught and 
commanded in holy writ; or secondly, when the mys- 
tery turns to the advantage of those who preach it to 
others. Now, as to the first, it can never be said that 
we preach mysteries without warrant from holy Scrip- 
ture, although I confess this of the Trinity may have 
sometimes been explained by human invention, which 
might ee better have been spared. As to the 
second, it will not be possible to charge the protestant 
priesthood with proposing any temporal advantage to 
themselves by broaching, or maa daly sigs or preaching 
of mysteries. Does this mystery of the Trinity, for 
instance, and the descent of the Holy Ghost, bring the 
least profit or power to the preachers? No, it is as 
great a mystery to themselves as it is to the meanest of 
their hearers; and may be rather a cause of humilia- 
tion, by putting their understanding in that poiut upon 
a level with the most ignorant of their flock. It is 
true, indeed, the Roman church hath very much en- 
riched herself by trading in mysteries, for which they 
have not the least authority frem Scripture, and which 
were fitted only to advance their own temporal wealth 
and grandeur; such as transubstantiation, the wor- 
shipping of images, indulgences for sins, purgatory, 
and masses for the dead, with many more. But it is 
the perpetual talent of those who have ill-will to our 
church, or a contempt for all religion, taken up by the 
wickedness of their lives, to charge us with the errors 
and corruptions of popery, which all protestants have 
thrown off near two hundred years: whereas those 
mysteries held by us have no prospect of power, pomp, 
or wealth, but have been ever maintained by the 
universal body of true believers from the days of the 
apostles, and will be so to the resurrection ; neither 
will the gates of hell prevail against them. 

It may be thought perhaps a strange thing that God 
should require us to believe mysteries, while the reason 
or manner of what we are to believe is above our com- 
prehension and wholly concealed from, UB: neither 
doth it appear at first sight, that the believing or not 
believing them doth concern either the glory of God, or 
coutribute to the goodness or wickedness of our lives. 
But this isa great and dangerous mistake. - We see 
what a mighty weight is laid upon faith, both in the 
Old and New Testament. In the former, we read how 
the faith of Abraham is praised, who could believe 
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that God would raise from him a great nation, at the 
very time that he was commanded to sacrifice his ouly 
son, and despaired of any other issue: and this was to 
him a great mystery. Our Saviour is perpetually 
preaching faith to his a tees or reproaching them 
with the want of it: and St. Paul produceth numerous 
examples of the wonders done by faith. And all this 
is highly reasonable: fur faith is an entire dependence 
upon the truth, the power, the justice, and the mercy of 
God ; which dependence will certainly incline us to 
obey him in all things. So that the great excellency 
of faith consists in the consequence it hath upon our 
actions; as, if we depend wae the truth and wisdom 
of a man, we shall certainly be more sre area to follow 
his advice. Therefore let no man think that he can 
lead as good a moral life without faith as with it; for 
this reason, because he who hath no faith cannot, by 
the strength of his own reason or endeavours, so easily 
resist temptations as the other, who depends upon God's 
assistance in the overcoming of his frailties, and is sure 
to be rewarded for ever in heaven for his victory over 
them, “ Faith,” says the apostle, “is the evidence of 
things not seen: he means, that faith is a virtue by 
which anything commanded us by God to believe 
appears evident and certain to us, although we do not 
see, nor can conceive it ; because by faith we entirely 
depend upon the truth and power of God. 

tis an old and true distinction, that things may be 
above our reason, without being contrary to it. Of 
this kind are the power, the nature, and the universal 
wesence of God, with innumerable other points. How 
little do those who quarrel with mysteries know of the 
commonest actions of nature! The growth of an 
animal, of a plant, or of the smallest seed, is a mystery 
to the wisest among men. If an ignorant person were 
told that a loadstone would draw iron at a distance, 
he might say it was a thing contrary to his reason, and 
could not believe before he saw it with his eyes. 

The manner whereby the soul and body are united, 
and bow they are distinguished, is wholly unaccount- 
able tous. We see but one part, and yet we know we 
consist of two; and this is a mystery we cannot com- 
prehend any more than that of the Trinity. 

From what hath been said, it 1s manifest that God 
did never command us to believe, nor his ministers to 

weach, any doctrine which is contrary to the reason he 
path leased to endow us with, bat, for his own wise 
ends, fis thought fit to conceal from us the nature of 
the thing he commands; thereby to try our faith and 
obedience, and increase our dependence upon him. 

It is highly probable that if God should) please to 
reveal unto us this great mystery of the Trinity, or 
some other mysteries in our holy religion, we should 
not be able to understand them, unless he would, at 
the same time, think fit to bestow on us some new 
powers or faculties of the mind which we want at 
resent, and are reserved till the day of resurrection to 
life eternal, “ For now,” as the apostle says, “© we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face.” 

Thus, we see, the matter is brought tu this issue: we 
must either believe what God directly commands us in 
holy Scripture, or we must wholly reject the Scripture, 
and the Christian religion, which we pretend to profess. 
But this, I profess, is too desperate a step for any of us 
tu make. 

I have already observed, that those who preach up 
the belief of the Trinity, or of any other mystery, can- 
not propose any temporal advantage to themselves by so 
doing. But this is not the case of those who oppose 
these doctrines. Do they lead better moral lives tha, 
a good Christian? are they more just in their dealings? 
more chaste, or temperate, or charitable? Nothing at 
all of this; but, on the contrary, their imtent is to 
overthrow all religion, that they may gratify their vices 
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without any reproach frum the world or their own 
conscience, and are zealous te bring over a8 many 
others as they can to their own opinions ; because if 18 
some kind of imaginary comfort to have a multituce 
on their side. 

There is no miracle mentioned in holy writ which, 
if it were strictly examined, is not as much contrary to 
common reason, and as much a mystery as this doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; and therefore we may with equal 
justice deny the truth of them al]. For instance: it 
is against the laws of nature that a human body should 
be able to walk upon the water, as St. Peter is recorded 
to have done; or that a dead carcase should be raised 
from the grave after three days, when it began to cor- 
rupt; which those who understand anatomy will pro- 
nounce tu be impossible by the common rules of nature 
and reason. Yet these miracles, and many others, are 
‘aed affirmed in the gospel; and these we must 
velieve, or give up our holy religion to atheists and 
infidels, 

I shall now make a few inferences and observations 
upon what has been said. | 

Firat, 1t would be well if people would not lay soe 
much weight on their own reason, in matters of 
religion, as to think everything impossible and absurd 
which they cannot conceive. How often do we con- 
tradict the right rules of reason in the whole course of 
our lives! Reason itself is true aud just, but the 
reason of every particular man is weak and wavering, 
perpetually swayed and turned by hig interests, his 
passions, and his vices. Let any man but consider 
when he hath a controversy with another, though bis 
cause be ever so unjust, though the whole world be 
against him, how blinded he is by the love of himself, 
to believe that right is wrong, and wrong is right, when 
it makes for his own advantage. Where is then the 
right use of his reason, which he so much boasts af, 
and which he would blasphemously set up to control 
the commands of the Almighty ? 

Secondly, When meu are tempted to deny the 
mysteries of religion, let them examine and search into 
their own hearts, whether they have not some favourite 
sin, Which is of their party in this dispute, and which 
is equally contrary to other commands of God in the 
gospel, For why do men love darkness rather than 
light? The Scripture tells us, “ because their deeds 
ure evil 5” and there can be no other reason assigned 
Therefore, when meu are curious and inguisitive to 
discover some weak sides in Christianity, and inclined 
to favour everything that is offered to its disadvantage, 
it ig plain they wish if were not true; and those wishes 
can proceed from nothing but an evil couscience ; 
because, if there be truth in our religion, their condition 
must be miserable. 

And therefore, thirdly, Men should consider that 
raising difficulties concerning the mysteries in religion 
cannot make them more wise, learned, or virtuous ; 
better neighbours or friends, or more serviceable tg 
their country ; but, whatever they pretend, will destroy 
their inward peace of mind by perpetual doubts and 
fears arising in their breasts. And God forbid we 
should ever see the times so bad, when dangerous 
opiniuns in religion will be a meaus to get favour and 
preferment; although, even in such a case, it would be 
an ill traffic to gain the world and Jose our own souls, 
So that, upon the whole, it will be impossible to find 
any real use toward a virtuous or happy life by deny- 
ing the mysteries of the gospel. 

Fourthly, ‘Those stroug unbelievers, who expect that 
all mysteries should he squared and fitted to their owa 
reason, might have somewhat to say for themselves, if 
they could satisfy the general reason of mankind in 
their opinions ; but herein they are miserably defective 
absurd. and ridicnlous; they strain at a guat aud 
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swallow a camel; they can believe that the world was 
made by chance; that God doth not concern himself 
with things below; will neither punish vice nor 
reward virtue; that religion was invented by cunning 
men to keep the world in 2we; with many other 
opinions, equally false and detestable, against the 
common light of nature as well as reason; against the 
vuiversal sentiments of all civilized nations, and 
offensive to the ears even of a sober heathen. 

Lastly, Since the world abounds with pestilent books 

ticularly written against this doctrine of the Trinity, 
it is fit to inform you, that the authors of them proceed 
wholly upon a mistake: they would show how impos- 
sible it is that three can be one, and one can be three ; 
whereas the Scripture saith no such thing, at least in 
that manner they would make it; but only that there 
is some kind of unity and distinction in the divine 
nature which mankind cannot possibly comprehend : 
thus the whole doctrine is short and plain, and = in 
itself incapable of any controversy : since God himself 
hath pronounced the fact, but wholly concealed the 
manner. And therefore many divines, who thought fit 
f& answer those wicked books, have been mistaken too 
by answering fools in their fully, and endeavouring to 
explain a mystery which Ged intended to keep secret 
from us, And as IT would exhort all men to avoid 
reading those wicked books written against this doc- 
trine, as dangerous and pernicious; so 1 think they 
may omit the answers, a3 winecessary. This, I con- 
fess, will probably affect but few or none among the 
generality of our congregations, who do not) much 
trouble themselves with books, at least of this kind. 
However, many who do not read themselves are 
seduced by others that do, and thus become unbe- 
lievers upon trust: and at secoudhand; and this is too 
frequent a case: for which reason, I have endeavoured 
to put this doctrine upon a short and sure foot, levelled 
to the meanest understanding; by which we may, as 
the apostle directa, be ready always to give an auswer 
to every man that asketh us a reason of the hope that 
is in us, with meekness and fear. 

And thus I have done with my subject, which pro- 
bably I should not have chosen, if I had not been 
invited to it by the occasion of this season, appointed 
ou purpose to celebrate the mysteries of the Trinity 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost, wherein we pray to 
be kept stedfast in this faith; and what this faith is, I 
have shown you iu the plainest manner I could. For, 
upon the whole, it 1s no more than this: God com- 
mands us, by our dependence upon his truth and his 
holy word, to believe a fact that we do not understand. 
And this is no more than what we do every day in the 
works of nature, upon the credit of men of learning. 
Without faith we can do no works acceptable to God ; 
for if they proceed from any other principle, they will 
not advance our salvation; and this faith, as I have ex- 
plained it, we may acquire without giving up our 
senses, or contradicting our reason. May God of his 
infinite mercy inspire us with true faith in every article 
and mystery of our holy religion, so as to dispose us 
to do what is pleasing in his sight; and this we pray 
through Jesus Christ, to whom, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, the mysterious, incomprehensible ONE 
pi be all honour and glory now and for evermore! 

men, 
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1 perer, v. 5. Yea, all of you, be subject one to 
another. 


Tm apostle having, in many parts of this epistle, 


given directions to Christiaus concerning the duty of 
* * A clearer style, or a discourse more properly adapted to a 


a 


Me 


subjection or obedience to superiors; in ibe several 
instances of the subject to the prince, the cnitd to his 

ent, the servant to his imaster, the wife to hey 
hdabacil) and the younger to the elder; doth here, in 
the words of my text, sum up the whole, by advancing 
a point of doctrine, which at first may appear a little 
extraordinary ; ‘ Yea, al] of you,” saith he, “ be sub- 
ject one to another.” For it should seem that twa 
persons cannot properly be said to be subject to each 
other, and that subjection is only due from inferiors te 
those above them: yet St. Paul hath several passages 
to the same purpose. For he exhorts the Romans, “in 
honour to prefer one another ;” and the Philippians, 
“that in lowliness of mind they should each esteem 
other better than themselves ;’" and the Ephesians, 
“that they should submit themselves one to another in 
the fear of the Lord.” Here we find these two great 
apostles recommending to all Christians this duty of 
mutual subjection. For we may observe, by St. 
Peter, that having mentioned the several relations 
which men bear to each other, as governor and subject, 
master and servant, and the rest which } have already 
repeated, he makes no exception, but sums up the 
stole with commanding a) to be subject one to 
anothe@” Whence we may conclude, that this subjec- 
tion. due from all men to all men, is something more 
than the compliment of course, when our betters are 
pleased to tell us they are our humble servants, but 
understand us to be their slaves. 

I know very well thit some of those who explain 
this text apply it to humility, to the duties of charity, 
to private exhortations, and to bearing with each other's 
infirmities; and it is probable the apostle may have 
had a regard to all these. But however many learned 
men agree, that there is something more understood, 
and so the words in their plain uatural meaning must 
import; as you will observe yourselves, if you read 
them with the beginning of the verse, which is thus: 
“ Likewise, ye younger submit yourselves unto the 
elder; Yea, all of you be sulgect one to another.” So 
that, upon the whole, there must be some kind of sub- 
jection due from every man to every man, which can- 
not be made void by any power, pre-eminence, or 
authority whatsoever. Now what sort of subjection 
this is, and how it ought to be paid, shall be the sub- 
ject of my present discourse. 

As God hath coutrived all the works of nature to be 
useful, and im some manner a support to each other, 
by which the whole frame of the world under his provi- 
dence is preserved and kept up; so among mankind 
our particular stations are appointed to each of us by 
God Almighty, wherein we are obliged to act, as far as 
our power reacheth, toward the good of the whole 
community. And he who doth not perform that part 
assigned him toward advancing the benefit of the 
whole in proportion to his opportunities and abilities, 
is not only a useless, but a very mischievous member 
of the public; because he takes the share of the profit 
and yet leaves his share of the burden to be borne by 
others, which is the true priucipal cause of most 
miseries and misfortunes in life. For a wise man who 
does not assist with his counsels; a great man with his 
protection; a rich man with his bounty and charity ; 
and a poor man with his labour; are perfect nuisances 
in a commonwealth. Neither is any condition of life 
more honourable in the sight of God than another; 
otherwise he would be a respecter of persous, which he 
assures us he is not: for he hath proposed the same 
salvation to all men, and hath ale placed them in 
different ways or stations to work it out. Princes ara 
born with no more advantages of strength or wisdem 
than other men; aud, by an unhappy education, are 
public audience, cin searce be framed. Every paragraph ie 
simaple, nervous, and intelligible. ’—-Orriry. 
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usually more defective in both than thousands of their 
subjects, They depend for every necessary of life upon 
the meanest of their people: besides, obedience and 
subjection were never enjoined by God to humour the 

ions, lusts, and vanities of those who demand them 
ia us; but we are commanded to obey our governors, 
because disobedience would breed seditions in the 
state. Thus servants are directed to obey their masters, 
children their parents, and wives their husbands; not 
from any respect of persons in God, but because other- 
wise there would be nothing but confusion m private 
families. This matter will be clearly explained by 
considering the comparison which St. Paul makes 
between the church of Christ and the body of man: 
fur the same resemblance will hold, not only to 
families and kingdoms, but to the whole corporation of 
mankind. ‘ The eye,” saith he, “ cannot say unto the 
hand, I have no need of thee; nor again the hand to 
the foot, I have no need of thee. Nay much more, 
those members of the body which seem to be more 
feeble are necessary: aud whether one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it; or ome member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” The case 
is directly the same among mankind. The, prince 
cannot say to the merchant, I have no need thee; 
nor the merchant to the labourer, 1 have no need of 
thee. Nay much more, those members which seem to 
be more feeble are necessary; for the poor are gene- 
rally more necessary members of the commonwealth 
than the rich: which clearly shows, that God never in- 
tended such possessions for the suke and service of those 
to whom he ane them; but because he hath assigned 
every man lis particular station to be useful in life, 
and this for the reason given by the apostle, “ that there 
may be no schism in the body.” 

From hence may partly be gathered the nature of 
that subjection which we all owe to one another. God 
Almighty hath been pleased fo put us into an imper- 
fect state, where we ine perpetual occasion of each 
other's assistance. There is none so low, as not to be 
1 a capacity of assisting the highest; nor so high, 
as not to want the assistance of the lowest. 

It plainly appears, from what hath been said, that 
ho one human creature is more worthy than another in 
the sight of God, further than according to the good- 
ness or holiness of their lives; and that power, wealth, 
and the like outward advantages are so far from being 
the marks of God's approving or preferring those on 
whom they are bestowed, that, on the contrary, he is 
pleased to suffer them to be almost engrossed by those 
who have least title to his favour. Now, according to 
this equality wherein God hath placed all mankind 
with relation to himself, you will observe that, in all 
the relations between man and man, there is a mutual 
dependence, whereby the one cannot subsist without 
the other. Thus, no man can be a prince without 
oh aii nor a muster without servants, vor a father 
without children. And this both explains and con- 
firms the doctrine of the text: for where there is a 
mutual dependence there must be a mutual duty, and 
consequeutly a mutual subjection. For instance, the 
subject must ouly obey the prince, because God com- 
mands it, human laws require it, and the safety of the 
public makes it necessary; for the same reasons we 
must obey all that are in authority, aud submit our- 
selves not only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward, whether they rule according to our liking or 
no. On the other side, in those countries that pretend 
to freedom, princes are subject to those laws which 
their people fave chosen; they are bound to protect 
their subjects in liberty, property, and religion, tu re- 
ceive their petitions, ait redress their grievances; so 
that the best prince is, in the opinion of wise men, 
only the greatest servant of the nativn; not only a 
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servant to the public in general, but in some sort to 
every man in it. In the like manner, a servant owes 
obedience, and diligence, and faithfulness to his 
master; from whom at the same time he hath a just 
demand for protection, and maiutenance, and gentle 
treatment. Nay, even the poor beggar hath a just de- 
mand of an alms from the rich man, who is guilty of 
fraud, injustice, aud oppression, if he does not afford 
relief according to his abilities. ; 

But this subjection we all owe one to another is 
nowhere more necessary than in the common conver- 
sations of life; for without it there could be no society 
among men. If the learned would not sometimes sub- 
mit to the ignorant, the wise to the simple, the gentle 
to the froward, the old to the weaknesses of the young, 
there would be nothing but everlasting variance in the 
world. This our Saviour himself confirmed by his 
ownexample; for he appeared in the form of a servant, 
and washed his disciples’ feet, adding those memorable 
words: “Ye call me Lord and Master, and ye say 
well; forsolam. If 1 then, your Lord and Master, 
wash your feet, how much more ought ye to wash one 
another's feet?” Under which expression of washing 
the feet is included all that subjection, assistance, love, 
and duty, which every good Christian ought to pay 
hie brother, in whatever station God hath placed him, 
For the greatest prince and the meanest slave are not, 
by infinite degrees, so distant as our Saviour and 
those disciples whose feet he vouchsafed to wash. 

And although this doctrine of subjecting ourselves 
to one another may seem to grate upon the pride and 
vanity of mankind, and may therefure be hard to be 
digested by those who value themselves upon their 
greatness or their wealth, yet it is really no more than 
what most men practise upon other occasions. For, if 
our neighbour, who is our inferior, comes to see us, 
we rise to receive him, we place him above us, and 
respect him, as if he were better than ourselves: and 
this is thought both decent and necessary, and is usually 
called good manners. Now, the duty required by the 
apostle is only that we should enlarge our minds, and 
that what we thus practise in the common course of 
life we should imitate iu all our actions and proceed- 
igs whatsoever; since our Saviour tells us that every 
man is our neighbour, and since we are so ready, in 
the point of civility, to yield to others in our own 
houses, where only we have any title to govern. 

Having thus shown you what sort of subjection it is 
which all men owe one to another, and in what manner 
it ought to be paid, I shall now draw some observa- 
tions from what hath been said. 

And, first, A thorough practice of this duty of sub- 
Jecting ourselves to the wants and infirmities of each 
other would utterly extinguish jn us the vice of pride. 

For, if God has pleased to enfrust me with a talent, 
not for my own sake, but for the service of others, and 
at the same time hath left me full of watts and neces- 
sities which others must supply, I can then have no 
cause to set any extraordinary value upon myself, or 
to despise my brother, because he hath not the same 
talents which were lent tome. His being may pro- 
bably be as useful to the public as mine; and there- 
fore, by the rules of right reason, I am in no gort 
preferable to him, 

Secondly, It is very manifest from what has been 
said that no man ought to look upon the advantages 
of life, such as riches, honour, power, and the like. as 
his property, but merely as a trust which God hath 
deposited with him to be employed for the use of his 
brethren; and God will certainly punish the breach of 
that trust, though the laws of man will not, or rather 
indeed, cannot, because the trust was conferred on} ' 
by God, who has not Jeft it to any power on earth to 
decide infallibly whether a man makes a good use of 
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tis taleuts or no, or to punish him where he fails. 
And therefore God seems to have more fect 
taken this matter iuto his own hands, and will most 
certainly reward or punish us, in proportion to our 
good or ill performance in it. Now, although the 
advantages which one possesseth more than another 
may, in some sense, be called his property with respect 
to other men, yet, with respect to God, they are, as I 
said, ouly a trust, which will plainly appear from 
hence: if a man does not use those advantages to the 
good of the public, or the benefit of his neighbour, it 
is certain he doth not deserve them, and, consequently, 
that God never intended them for a blessing to him; 
znd, onthe other side, whoever does employ his talents 
ashe ought, will find, by his own expericnce, that 
they were chiefly lent him for the service of others; 
for to the service of others he will certainly employ them, 
Thirdly, If we could all be brought to practise this 
duty of subjecting ourselves to each other, it would 
very much coutribiite to the general happiness of man- 
kind ; for this would root out envy and malice from 
(he heart of man; because you cannot envy your 
neighbour's strength, if he make use of it to defend 
your life, or carry your burden; you cannot envy his 
wisdom, if he give you good counsel; nor his riches, 
if he supply you in your wants; nor his greatness, if 
he employ it to your protection, The miseries of life 
are not properly owing to the unequal distribution of 
things; but God Almighty, the great King of Heaven, 
is treated like the kings of the earth, who, although 
perhaps intending well themselves, have often most 
abominable ministers and stewards; and those gene- 
rally the vilest, to whom they eutrust the most talents. 
But here is the difference, that the princes of this world 
see by other men’s eyes, but God sees all things; and, 
therefore, whenever he permits his blessings to be dealt 
among those who are unworthy, we may certainly 
conclude that he intends them enly as a punishment 
to an evil world, as well as to the owners. It were 
well if those would consider this whose riches serve 
them only as a spur to avarice, or as an instrument to 
their lusts; whose wisdom is only of this world, to put 
false colours upon things, to call good evil and evil 
rood, against the conviction of their own consciences ; 
uid, lastly, who employ their power and favour in acts 
{oppression or lajustice, 1m misrepresenting persons 
ind things, or in countenancing the wicked, to the 
‘uin of the innocent. ; 
Fourthly, The practice of this duty of being subject 
‘0 one another, would) make us rest contented in the 
everal stations of life wherein God hath thought fit to 
lace us; because it would, in the best and easiest 
nanner, bring us back as it were to that early state 
f the gospel when Christians had all things in com- 
hon. For if the poor found the rich disposed to sup- 
Hy their wants; if the ignorant found the wise i 
p instruct and direct them; or if the weak might al- 
feys find protection from the mighty; they could none 
F them, with the least pretence of justice, lament their 
Wn condition. 
} From all that hath been hitherto said, it appears 
pat great abilities of any sort, when they are employed 
p God directs, do but make the owners of them greater 
md more painful servants to their neighbour aud the 
Bhlic: however, we are by no means to conclude from 
puce that they are not really blessings, when they are 
b the hands of good men. For, first, what can be a 
feater honour than to be chosen one of the stewards 
pu dispensers of God's bounty to mankind? What 
pthere that can give a generous spirit more pleasure 
pl compiacency of mind, than to consider that he is 
Biustrument of doing much good ¥ that great numbers 
Fe to him, under God, their subsistence, their safety. 
ir health, and the good conduct of their lives’ 
— VCLLOEL 
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The wickedest man upon emth takes a pleasure in 
doing good to those he loves; aud therefore, surely, a 
good Christian, who obeys our Saviour’s command of 
loving all mer, cannot but take delight in doing good 
even to his enemies. God, who gives all things to all 
men, can receive nothing from any; and those among 
men who do the most good, aud receive the fewest 
returns, do most resemble their Creator: for which 
reason St. Paul delivers it as a saying of our Saviour, 
that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” By 
this rule, what must become of those things which the 
world values as the greatest: blessings—riches, power, 
and the like—when our Saviour plainly determines 
that the best way to make them blessings is to purt 
with them? = Therefore, although the advantages 
which one man hath over another may he called 
blessings, yet they are by no means so in the scuse the 
world usually uuderstands. Thus, for example, great 
riches are no blessing in themselves; because the poor 
man with the common necessaries of life enjoys mare 
health, and has fewer cares, without them. How, then, 
ay they become blessings? No otherwise than by 
being employed in feeding the hunery, clothing the 
naked, rewarding worthy men, and, in short, doing 
acts of charity and generosity. Thus, likewise, power 
is no blessing in itself, because private men bear less 
envy, and trouble, and anguish without if. But 
when if is employed to protect the innocent, to relieve 
the oppressed, and fo punish the oppressor, then it be- 
comes a great blessing. 

Aud so, lastly, even great wisdom is, in the opinion 
of Solomon, not a blessing in itself; for “ im much 
wisdom is much sorrow 3” and men of commen under- 
standing, if they serve God and mind their callings, 
make fewer mistakes in the conduct of life than those 
who have better heads. And yet wisdom is a mighty 
‘blessing when it is applied to good purposes, to in- 
struct the ignorant, to he a faithful soanaelles either in 
public or private, to be a director to youth, aud to 
many othe: ends needless here to mention, 

To conciude: God sent us tuto the world to obey 
his commands, by doing as much good aa our abilities 
will reach, and as little evil as our many infirmities 
will permit. Some he hath only trusted with one 
talent, some with five, and some with ten. No man is 
without his talent; and he that is faithful or negligent 
in a little shall be rewarded or punished, as well as he 
that hath been so in a great deal. 

Consider what has been said; and the Lord give you 
aright understanding in all things. To whom, with 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, 
now and for ever. 
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SERMON THE FOURTH, 
ON THE TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE. 
2 CORINTHIANS i. 12, 


For our rejoicing 18 this, the testimony of our von- 
science. 


THERE is no word more frequently in the mouths of 


| men than that of conscience, and the meaning of it is, 


in some measure, generally understood: however, 
because it is likewise a word extremely abused b 

many people, who apply other meanings to it which 
God Almighty never intended, I shall explain it tc 
you in the clearest manner Iam able. The word con 
science properly signifies that knowledge whici a man 
hath within himself of bis own thoughts and actions 
And becanse if a man judgeth fairly ot his own actions, 
by comparing them with the law of God, his mind will 
either approve or condenm him, according as he has 
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done good or evil; therefore this knowledge, or con- 
acience, may properly be called both an accuser and a 
judge. So that, whenever our conscience accuseth us, 
we are certainly guilty; but we are not always inno- 
cent when it doth not accuse us: for very often, 
through the hardness of our hearts, or the fondness and 
favour we bear to ourselves, or through ignorance or 
neglect, we do not suffer onr conscience to take any 
cognizance of several sins we commit. There is an- 
other office likewise belonging to conscience, which is 
that of being our director and guide; and the wrong 
use of this hath been the occasion of more evils under 
the sun than almost all other causes put together. 
For, as conscience is nothing else but the knowledge 
we Lave of what we are thinking and doing, sy it can 
guide us no further thau that knowledge reacheth: and, 
therefore, God hath placed conscience in us to be our 
director only in those actions which Scripture and 
reason plainly tell us to be good or evil. But. in cases 
tov difficult or doubtful for us te comprehend or de- 
termine, there conscience is uot concerned ; because it 
cannot advise in what it doth not understand, nor 
decide where it is itself in doubt: but, by God's great 
mercy, those difficult points are never of absolute 
necessity to our salvation, There is likewise another 
evil, that men often say a thing is against their con- 
science when really it is not. For instance: ask any 
of those who differ from the worship established, why 
they do not come to church? they will say they dis- 
like the ceremonies, the prayers, the habits, and the 
like; aud therefore it goes against their conscience. 
But they are mistaken, their teacher hath put those 
words into their mouths; for a man’s conscience can 
go no higher than his knowledge; and therefore, till 
he has thoroughly examined by Scripture, and the 
practice of the ancient church, whether those points 
are blamable or no, his couscience cannot. possibly 
direct him to condemn them. Hence have likewise 
arisen those mistakes about what is usually called 
liberty of conscience; which, properly speaking, is no 
more than a liberty of knowime our own thoughts, 
which liberty no one can take from us. But those 
words have obtained quite different meanings: Hberty 
of conscience is now-a-days not. only understood to be 
the liberty of believing what men please, but also of 
endeavouring to propagate that belief as much as they 
can, and to overthrow the faith which the laws have 
already established, and to be rewarded by the public 
for those wicked endeavours: and this is the liberty 
of conscience which the fanatics are now openly, in the 
face of the world, endeavourmg at with their utmost 
application. At the same time, it cannot bat be ob- 
served, that those very persons, who, under pretence of 
a public spirit and tenderness toward their Christian 
brethren, are so zealous for such a liberty of conscience 
as this, are, of all others, the least tender to those who 
differ from them in the smallest point relating to 
government; and I> wish I could not say that the 
majesty of the living God may be offended with more 
security than the memory of a dead prince. But the 
wisdom of the world, at present, seems {o agree with 
that of the heathen emperor, who said, if the gods were 
offended, it was their own concern, and they were able 
to vindicate themselves. 

But although conscience hath keen abused to those 
wicked purposes which I have already related, yet a 
due regard to the directions it plainly gives us, as well 
as to its accusations, reproaches, and advices, would be 
of the greatest use to mankind, both for their present 
welfare and future happiness. 

Therefore my discourse at this time shall be directed 
to prove to you, that there is no solid, firm foundatior 
for virtne but om a conscience which is guided by 
religions. 
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In order to this, I shall first slow you the weakness 
and uncertainty of two false principles, wnich many 
people set up in the place of conscience for a guide to 
their actions. 

The first of these principles is, what the world 
usually calls moral honesty. There are some people 
who appear very indifferent as to religion, and yet 
have the repute of being just and fair in their dealings ; 
aud these are generally known by the character of good 
moral men. But now, if you look into the grounds 
and the motives of such a man’s actions, you shall 
find them to be no other than his own ease and interest. 
For example: you trust a moral man with your 
money in the way of trade, you trust another with the 
defence of your cause at law, and perhaps they both 
deal justly with you. Why? not from any regard 
they have for justice, but because their fortune depends 
upon their credit, and a stain of open public dis- 
honesty must be to their disadvantage. But let it 
consist with such a man’s interest and safety to wrong 
you, and then it will be impossible you can have any 
hold upon him; because dhicke is nothing left to give 
him a check, or put in the balance against. his profit. 
For if he hath nothing to govern himself by but the 
opinion of the world, as long as he can conceal his in- 
justice from the world he thinks he is safe. 

Besides, it is found by experience that those men 
who set up for morality without regard to religion 
are generally virtuous but in part: they will be just 
in their dealings between manu and man; but if they 
find themselves disposed to pride, lust, intemperance, or 
avarice, they do not think their morality concerned to 
check them in any of these vices; because it is the 
great rule of such men that they may lawfully follow 
the dictates of nature, wherever their safety, health, 
and fortune are not injured. So that upon the whole, 
there is hardly one vice, which a mere moral man 
may not, upon some gccasions, allow himself to prac- 
tise. 

The other false principle, which some men set up 
in the place of conscience to be their director in life, 
ia What those who pretend to 1t call honour. 

This word is often made the sanction of an oath; it 
ig reckoned a great: commendation to be a man of 
strict honour; and it is commonly understood that 
aman of honour can never be guilty of a base action. 
This is usually the style of military men, of persons 
with titles, and of others who preteud to birth and 
quality. It is true indeed that in ancient. times it was 
universally understood that honour was the reward of 
virtue; but if such honour as is now-a-days going 
will not pernit a man to do a base-action, it must be 
allowed there are few such things as base actions in 
nature. Noman of honour, as that word is usually 
understood, did ever pretend that his bonour obliged 
him to be chaste or temperate, to pay his creditors, to 
be useful to his country, to do good to mankind, to 
endeavour to be wise or learned, to regard his word, 
his promise, or lis oath: or if he hath any of these 
virtues, they were never Jearned in the catechism of 
honour; which contains but two precepts, the punc- 
tual payment of debts coutracted at play, and the 
right understanding the several degrees of an affront, 
in order to revenge it by the death of an adversary. 

Rut suppose this principle of honour, which some 
men so much boast of, did really produce more 
virtues than it ever pretended to; yet, since the very 
bemg of that honour depended upon the breath, the 
opuion, or the fancy of the people, the virtues derived 
from it could be of no long or certain duration. For 
example: suppose a man from a principle of honour 
should resolve to be just, or chaste, or temperate, and 
yet the censuring world should take a humour of Te- 
fusmg hun those characters, he would then think the 
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obligation at an end. Or, on the other side, if he 
thought be could gain honour by the falsest aud vilest 
action, (which is a case that very often happens.) he 
would then make no gcruple to perform it. And God 
knows it would be an unhappy state to have the religion, 
the liberty, or the property of a people lodged in such 
hands: which, however, hath been too often the case. 
What I have said upon this principle of honour 
may perhaps be thought of small concernment to most 
of you who are my hearers: however, a caution was 
not altogether unnecessary; since there is nothing by 
which not only the vulgar, but the honest tradesman, 


has been so much deceived, as this infamous pretence _ 


to honour in too many of their betters. 

Having thus shown you the weakness and uncer- 
tainty of those principles which some men set up in 
the place of conscience to direct them in their actions ; 
I shall now endeavour to prove to you that there is no 
solid, firm foundation of virtue but in a conscience 
directed by the principles of religion. 

There is no way of judging how far we may depend 
ppon the actions of men otherwise than by knowing 
the motives, and grounds, and causes of them; and if 
the motives of our actions be not resolved and deter- 
mined into the law of God, they will be precarious 
and uncertain, and liable to perpetual changes. I 
will show you what I mean by an example: suppose 
a man thinks it his duty to obey his parents, because 
reason tells him so, because he is obliged by gratitude, 
and because the laws of his country command him 
to do so; if he stops here, his parents can have no 
lasting security; for an occasion may happen wherein 
it may be extremely his interest. to be disobedient, and 
where the laws of the land can lay no hold upon him; 
therefore, before such a man can safely be trusted, he 
must proceed further, and consider that his reason 
is the gift of God; that God commanded him to be 
obedient to the Jaws, and did, moreover, in a particular 
manner, enjoin him to be dutiful to his parents; after 
which, if he Jays due weight upon those considerations, 
he will probably continue in his duty to the end of his 
life: because no earthly interest can ever come in com- 
petition to balance the danger of offending his Creator, 
or the happiness of pleasing him. And of all this his 
conscience will certainly inform him, if he hath any 
regard to religion. 

Secondly, Fear and hope are the two greatest natu- 
ral motives of all men’s actions: but neither of these 
passions will ever put us in the way of virtue, unless 
they be directed by conscience. For, although vir- 
tuous men do sometimes accidentally make their way 
to preferment, yet the world is so corrupted, that no 
man can reasonably hope to be rewarded in it) merely 
upon account of his virtue. And consequently the 
fear of punishment in this life will preserve men from 
very few vices, since some of the blackest and basest 
do often prove the surest steps to favour: such as in- 
gratitude, hypocrisy, treachery, malice, sul.ornation, 
atheism, and many more, which human Jaws do little 
concern themselves about. But when conscience 
places before us the hopes of everlasting happiness, 
and the fears of everlasting misery, as the reward and 
punishment of our good or evil actions, our reason 
can find no way to avoid the force of such an argu- 
ment, otherwise than by rumning into infidelity. 

Lastly, Conscience will direct. us to love God, and 
to put our whole trust. and confidence in him. Our 
love of God will inspire us with a detestation for sin, 
as what is of all things most contrary to his divine 
nature: and if we have an entire confidence in him, 
that will enable us to subdue and despise all the al- 
lurements of the world. 

It may here be objected, if conscience be so sme a 
director to, us Christians in the conduct of our lives, 
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how comes it to pass that the ancient heathens, who 
had no other lights but those of nature and reason, 
should so far exceed us in all mamner of virtue, as 
plainly appears by many examples they have left on 
record ? 

To which it may be answered ; first, those heathens 
were extremely strict and exact in the education of 
their children; whereas among us this care is so much 
laid aside, that the more God has blessed any man 
with estate or quality, just so much the less in pee 
tion is the care ce takes in the education of his chil- 
dren, and particularly of that child which is to in- 
herit his fortune: of which the effects are visible 
enough among the great ones of the world. Again, 
those heathens did in @ particular manner instil the 
principle into their children of loving their country ; 
which is so far otherwise now-a-days, that, of the several 
yarties among us, there is none of them that seem to 
have so much as heard whether there be such a virtue 
in the world, as plainly appears by their practices ; 
and especially when they are placed in those stations 
where they can only have opportunity of showing it. 
Lastly, the most considerable among the heathens did 
generally believe rewards and punishments in a life 
to come, which is the great priuciple for conscience 
to work upon: whereas too many of those who would 
be thought the most considerable among us do, both 
by their practices and their discourses, plainly affirm 
that they believe nothing at all of the matter. 

Wherefore, since it hath manifestly appeared that a 
religious conscience is the only true solid foundation 
upon which virtue can be built, give me leave before 
I conclude to let you see how necessary such a con- 
science is to conduct us in every station and condition 
of our lives. 

That a religious conscience is necessary i any 
station is confessed even by those who tel] us that all 
religion was invented by cunning men in order to 
keep the world in awe. For if religion, by the con- 
fession of its adversaries, be necessary toward the well- 
governing of mankind, then every wise man in powet 
will be sure not only to choose out for every station 
under him such persons as are most likely to be kept 
in awe by religion, but likewise to carry some appeur- 
ance of it himself, or else he is a very weak politician. 
And accordingly, in any country where great persons 
affect to be open despisers of religion, their counsels 
will be found at last to be fully as destructive to the 
state as to the church. 

It was the advice of Jethro to his son-in-law Moses, 
to “provide able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness,” and to place such over the 
people; and Mases, who was as wise a statesman at 
least as any in this age, thought tit to follow that 
advice. Great abilities, without the fear of God, are 
most dangerous instruments when they are crusted 
with power. The laws of man have thought fit that 
those who are called to any office of trust suould be 
bound by an oath to the faithful discharge of it; but 
an oath is an appeal to God, and therefore can have 
no influence, except upon those who believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of those that seek him, and 
a punisher of those who disobey him: and therefore. 
we see, the laws themselves are forced to have re- 
course to conscience in these cases, because their 
penalties cannot reach the arts of cumming men, who 
can find ways to be guilty of a thousand injustices 
without being discovered, or at least without being 
punished. And the reason why we find so many 
frauds, abuses, and corruptions, where any trust is 
conferred, can be no other than that there is so little 
conscience and religion left in the world; or at least 
that men, in their choice of instruments, have private 
ends in view, which are very different from the service 
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of the public. Besides, it is certain that men who 
profess to have no religion are full as zealous to bring 
over proselytes as any papist or fanatic can be. And 
therefore, if those who are in station high enough to 
be of influence or example to others; if those (1 say) 
openly profess a contempt or disbelief of religion, they 
will be sure to make all their dependents of their own 
principles; and what security can the public expect 
from such persons, whenever their interests or their 
lusts come into competition with their duty? It is 
very possible fora man who hath the appearance of 
religion, and is a great pretender tu conscience, to be 
wicked and a hypocrite; but it is impossible for a 
man, who openly declares against religion, lo give any 
reasonable security that he will not be false, and cruel 
and corrupt, whenever a temptation offers which he 
values more than he does the power wherewith he was 
trusted. And if such a man doth not betray his 
cause and his master, it is only because the temptation 
was not properly offered, or the profit was too small, 
or the danger was too great. And hence it is that we 
find so Jittle truth or justice among us : because there 
are so very few who, either in the service of the public, 
or in common dealings with each other, do ever look 
further than their own advantage, and how to guard 
themselves against the laws of the country; which a 
man may do by favour, by secrecy, or by cunning, 
though he breaks almost every law of God. Therefore 
to conclude: It plainly appears, that uuless men are 
guided by the advice and judgment of. conscieice 
founded on religion, they can give no security that 
they will be either good subjects, faithful servants of 
the public, or honest in their mutual dealings; since 
there is no other tie through which the pride, or lust, 
or avarice, or ambition of mankind will not. certainly 
break one time or other. 

Consider what has been said ; andthe Lord give you 
a right understanding in all things. To whom, with 
the Son and the HaJy Ghost, be all honour and glory, 
now and for ever. 


SERMON THE FIFTH. 
ON BROTHERLY LOVE. 
HEB. xii. 1, 

Let brotherly love continue. 


In the early times of the gospel, the Christians were 
very much distinguished from all other bodies of men 
by the great and constant love they bore to each other ; 
which, although it was done in obedience to the fre- 
quent injunctions of our Saviour and his apostles, yet, I 
confess, there seemeth to have been likewise a natural 
reason that very much promoted it. For the Christians 
then were few and scattered, living under persecution by 
the heathens round about them, in whose hands wasal] 
the civil and military power; and there is nothing so 
apt to unite the minds and hearts of men, or to beget 
love and tenderness, a8 a general distress. The first dis- 
sensions Letween Christians took their beginning from 
the errors and heresies that arose among them; many 
of those heresies, sometimes extinguished and some- 
times reviving, or succeeded by others, remain to tlris 
day; and having been made instruments to the vride, 
avarice, or ambition of ill-designing men, by extin- 
guishing brotherly love, have been the cause of infinite 
calamities, as well as corruptions of faith and man- 
ners, in the Christian world. 

The last legacy of Christ was peace and mutual love ; 
but then he foretold that he came to send a sword npon 
the earth. The primitive Christians accepted the legacy,” 
and their successors down to the preseut age have been 
largely fulfilling his prophecy. But whatever the prac- 
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tice of mankind hath been or stiJ! continues, there is 
no duty more incumbent upon those who profess the 
gospel, than that of brotherly love; which, whoever 
cold restore in any degree among men, would be ap 
instrument of more good to human society than ever 
was or will be done by all the statesmen and politi- 
cians in the world. 

It is upon this subject of brotherly love that I intend 
to discourse at present; and the method I observe shall 
be as fullows :— 

First, 1 will inquire into the causes of this great want 
of brotherly love among us. 

Secondly, 1 will lay open the sad effects and conse- 
quences which our animosities and mutual hatred 
have produced. 

Lastly, 1 will use some motives and exhortations, that 
may persuade you to embrace brotherly love, and 
continue in it. 

First, 1 shall inquire into the causes of this great 
waut of brotherly love among us. 

This nation of ours hath for a hundred years past 
been infested by two enemies, the papists and fanatics 
who each in their turns filled it with blood and 
slaughter, and for a time destroyed both the churen 
and government. The memory of these events hath put 
all true protestauts equally upon their guard agamst 
both these adversaries, who by consequence do equally 
hate us. The fanatics revile us as too nearly ap- 
proaching to popery, and the papists condemn us, as 
bordering too much on fanaticism. The papists, God 
be praised, are by the wisdom of our laws put out of 
all visible possibility of hurting us; besides, their re- 
ligion is so generally abhorred that they have no ad- 
vocates or abettors among protestants to assist them. 
But the fanatics are to be considered in another light ; 
they have had of Jate years the power, the luck, or the 
cunning to divide us among ourselves; they have en- 
deavoured to represent all those who have been so bold 
as to oppose their errors and designs under the cha- 
racter of persons disaffected to the government; and 
they have so fur succeeded that, now-a-days, if a 
clergyman happens to preach with any zeal and vehe- 
mence against the sin and danger of schism, there will 
not want too many in his congregation, ready enough 
to censure him as hot and high-flying, an inflamer of 
menu's minds, an enemy to moderation, and disloyal to 
his prince, This hath produced a formed and settled 
division between those who profess the same doctrine 
and discipline; while they who call themselves mo- 
derate are forced to widen their bottom, by sacrificing 
their principles and their brethren to the encroachments 
and insolence of dissenters; who are therefore answer- 
able as a principal cause of all that hatred and animosity 
how reigning among us. 

Another cause of the great want of brotherly love is, 
the weakness and fully of too many among you of the 
lower sort, who are made the touls and instruments of 
your betters to work their designs, wherein you have 
no concern. Your numbers make you of use, and 
cuuning men take the advantage, by putting words 
into your mouths which you do not understand ; then 
they tix good or ill characters to those words, as it best 
serves their purposes; and thus you are taught to love 
or hate, you know not what or why ; you often suspect 
your best friends and nearest neighbours, even your 
teacher himself, without any reason, if your leaders 
once taught you to call him by a name which they 
tell you signifieth some very bad thing. 

A third cause of our great want of brotherly love 
seemeth to be, that this duty is not so often insisted on 
from the pulpit as it ought to be in such times as these ; 
on the contrary, it is to be doubted whether doctrines 
are not sometimes delivered by an ungoverned zeal, a 
desire to be distinguished, or a view of interest, which 
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produce quite different effects; when upon occasions 
set apart to return thanks to God for some public 
blessing, the time is employed in stirring up one part 
of the congregation against the other, by representations 
of things and persous, which God im his mercy fergive 
those who are guilty of. 

The last cause I shall mention of the want of brotherly 
love is, that unhappy disposition towards politics among 
the trading people which hath been so industrious] y in- 
stilled into them. In former times the middle and 
lower sorts of mankind seldom gained or Jost by the 
factions of the kingdom, and therefore were little con- 
cerned in them further than as matter of talk aud 
amusement; but uow the meanest dealer will expect 
to turn the penny by the merits of his party. He can 
represent his neighbour as a man of dangerous prin- 
ciples, can bring a railing accusation against him, 
perhaps a criminal one, and so rob him of his liveli- 
hood, and tind his own account by that, much more 
than if he had disparaged his neighbour's goods or de- 
famed him as a cheat. For so it happens, that tstead 
of inquiring into the skill or honesty of those kind of 
people, the manner is now to inquire into their party, 
aud to reject or encourage them accordingly : which 
proceeding hath made our people in general such able 
politicians, that all the artifice, flattery, dissimulation, 
diligence, and dexterity in undermining each other, 
which the satirical wit of men hath charged upon 
courts, together with all the rage and violence, cruelty 
and injustice, which have been ever imputed to public 
assemblies, are with.us (so polite are we grown) to be 
seen among our meanest traders and artificers in the 
greatest perfection. All which, as it may be matter of 
some humiliation to the wise and mighty of this world, 
ao the effects thereof may perhaps in time prove very 
different from what I hope, in charity, were ever fore- 
geen or intended, 

I wil] therefore now, in the second place, lay open 
sume of the sad effects and consequences which our 
animosities and mutual hatred have produced. 

And the first 1] consequence is, that our want of 
brotherly love hath almost driven out all sense of religion 
from among us, which cannot well be otherwise : for 
since our Saviour laid so much weight upon his dis- 
ciples loving one another, that he gave it among his 
last iustructions, and since the primitive Christians 
are allowed to have chiefly propagated the faith by their 
strict observance of that instruction, it must follow 
that in proportion as brotherly Jove declineth Christi- 
anity will do so too. The Jittle religion there is in 
the world hath been observed to reside chiefly among 
the middle and lower sorts of people, who are neither 
tempted to pride nor luxury by great riches, nor to 
desperate courses by extreme poverty ; and truly ] upon 
that account have thought it a happiness that those 
who are under my immediate care are generally of 
that condition: but where party hath once made en- 
trance, with all its consequences of hatred, envy, par- 
tiality and virulence, religion cannot long keep its 
hold in any state or degrce of life whatsoever. For if 
the great men of the world have been censured in all 
ages for mingling too little religion with their ‘politics, 
what a havoc of principles must they needs make in 
unlearned and irregular heads, of which indeed.the 
effects are already too visible and melancholy all over 
the kingdom. 

_ Another ill consequence from our want of brotherly 
tove is, that it increaseth the insolence of the fanatics; 
and this partly ariseth from a mistaken meaning of the 
word raoderation; a word which hath been much 
abused and bandied about for several years past. 
There are too many people indifferent enough to all re- 
ligion; there are many others who dislike the clergy, 
and would have them live in poverty aud dependence : 
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both these sorts are much commended by the fanatics 
for moderate men, ready to put anend to our divisions 
aud to make a general union among protestants. Many 
ignorant well-meaning ae a are deceived by these ap- 
pearances, strengthened with great pretences to loyalty , 
and these occasions the fanatics lay hold on to revile 
the doctrine and discipline of the church, and even 
insult and oppress the clergy wherever their numbers 
or favourers will bear them out; insomuch, that one 
wilful refractory fanatic hath been able to disturb a 
whole parish for many years together. But the most 
moderate and favoured divines dare not own that the 
word moderation with respect to the dissenters can be 
at all applied to their religion, but is purely personal 
or prudential. No good man repineth at the liberty of 
conscience they enjoy ; and perhaps a very moderate 
divine may think better of their loyalty than others do, 
or, to speak after the manner of men, may think it ne- 
cessary that all protestants should be united against 
the common enemy, or, out of discretion or other 
reasous best known to himself, be tender of mentioning 
them atall. But still the errors of the dissenters are all 
fixed and determined, and must upon demand be ac- 
knowledged by all the divines of our church, whether 
they be called, in party phrase, high or low, moderate 
or violent. And further, I believe if would be hard to find 
many moderate divines who, if their opinion were asked 
whether dissenters should be trusted with power, 
could according to their consciences answer in the 
affirmative; from whence it is plain, that all the stir 
which the fanatics have made with this word mode- 
ration was ouly meant to increase our divisions, and 
widen them so far as to make room for themselves 
to get in between. And this is the only scheme they 
ever had (except that of destroying root and branch) 
for the uniting of protestants they so much talk of. 

I shall mention but one ill consequence more, which 
attends our want of brotherly love—that it hath put an 
end to all hospitality and friendship, all good corre- 
spondence and commerce between mankind. There are 
indeed such things as leagues and coufederacies among 
those of the same party; but surely God never in- 
tended that men should be so limited in the choice of 
their friends ; however, so if is in town and country, in 
every parish and street; the pastor is divided from his 
flock, the father from his son, and the house often 
divided against itself. Men's very natures are soured 
and their passions iuflamed, when they meet in party 
clubs, and spend their time im nothing else but railing 
at the opposite side: thus every man alive among us 
is encompassed with a million of enemies of his own 
country, among which his oldest acquaintance and 
friends, and kindred themselves, are often of the num- 
ber; neither can people of different parties mix together 
without constraint, suspicion, or jealousy, watching 
every word they speak for fear of giving offence; or 
else falling into rudeness and reproaches, and so leaving 
themselves open to the malice and corruption of in- 
formers, who were never more numerous or expert it: 
their trade. And as a further addition to this evil, 
those very few who, by the goodness and generosity of 
their nature, do in their own hearts despise this narrow 
principle of confining their friendship and esteem, 
their charity and good offices, to those of their own 
party, yet dare not discover their good inclinations 
for fear of losing their favour and interest. And others 
again, whom God had formed with mild and gentle 
dispositions, think it necessary (o put a force upon theit 
own tempers, by acting a noisy, violent, malicious 
part, ag a means to be distinguished. Thus hath party 
got the better of the very genius and constitution of 
our people; so that whoever reads the character of the 
English in former ages will hardly believe their 
present posterity to be of the same tation or climate. 
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I saall now, inv the last place, make use of some mo- 
tives and exhortations that may persuade you to em- 
brace brotherly love and continue in it. Let me apply 
myself to you of the lower sort, and desire you will 
consider, when any of you make use of far and enticing 
words to draw in customers, whether you do it for their 
gakes or your own. And theu, for whose sakes do you 
think it is that your leaders are so industrious to put 
into your heads all that party rage and virulence ? Is it 
vot to make you the tools and instruments by which 
chey work out their own designs ? Has this spirit of fac- 
tion been useful to avy of you in your worldly concerns, 
except to those who have traded in whispering, back- 
biting, or informing, wanting skill or honesty to thrive 
by fairer methods? [tis no business of yours to inquire 
who is at the head of armies or of councils, unless you 
aad power and skill to choose, neither of which is ever 
likely to be your case; and therefore to fill your heads 
with fears, and hatred of persons and things, of which 
it is impossible you can ever make a right judgment, or 
tu set you at variance with your neighbour, because his 
thoughts are not the same as yours, is not only ina very 
gross manner to cheat you of your time and quiet, but 
likewise to endanger your souls. 

Secondly, In order to restore brotherly love, let me 
earnestly exhort you to stand firm in your religion ; I 
mean, the true religion hitherto established among us, 
without varying in the least either to popery on the one 
side, or to fanaticism on the other; and in a particular 
manner beware of that word moderation ; and believe 
it, that. your neighbour is not immediately a villain, a 
yapist, and a traitor, because the funatics and their ad- 
Korte will not allow him to bea moderate man. Nay, 
it is very probable that your teacher himself may be a 
loyal, pious, and able divine, without the least grain of 
moderation, as the word is too frequently understood. 
Therefore, to set you right in this matter, I will lay be- 
fore you the character of a truly moderate man; and 
then I will give you the description of such a one as 
falsely preteadeth to that title. 

A man truly moderate 1s steady im the doctrine and 
discipline of the church, but with a due Christian cha- 
rity to all who dissent from it out of a principle of 
conscience; the freedom of which he thinketh ought 
to be fully allowed, as long as it is uot abused, but never 
trusted with power. He is ready to defend with his 
life and fortune the protestant succession, and the pro- 
testaut established faith, against all invaders whatsoever. 
He is for giving the crown its just prerogative, and the 
people their just liberties. He hateth mo man for dif- 
feriug from him in political opinions; nor doth he think 
ta maxim infallible, that virtue should always attend 
upon favour, and vice upon disgrace. These are some 
few lineaments in the character of a truly moderate 
man; let us now compare it with the description of one 
who usually passeth under that title. 

A moderate man, in the new meaning of the word, 
is one to whom all religion is indifferent ; who, although 
he denominates himself of the church, regardeth it no 
more than a conventicle. He perpetually raileth at the 
body of the clergy, with exceptions ouly to a very few, 
who, he hopeth, and probably upon false grounds, are 
as ready to betray their rights and properties as himself. 
He thinketh the power of the people can never be too 
great, nor that of the prince too little; and yet this 
very notion he publisheth, as his best argument, to prove 
him a most loyal subject. Every opinion in govern- 
ment that differeth in the least from his tendeth di- 
rectly to popery, slavery, and rebellion. Whoever lieth 
under the frown of power can, in his judgment, neither 
have common sense, common honesty, nor religion. 
Lastly, his devotion consisteth in drinking gibbets, cor,- 
fusion, and damnation; in profauely idolizing toe 
memory of one dead priuce, and ungratefully tam- 
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pling upon the ashes of another. 
Anne. | Re ee ae x 

By these marks you will easily distinguish a truly 
moderate man from those who are commonly, but very 
falsely, so called ; and while persons thus qualified are 
so numerous and so noisy, 80 full of zeal and industry 
to gain proselytes, and spread their opinions among the 

eople, it cannot be wondered at that there should be 
so little brotherly love left among us. 

Lastly, It would probably contribute to restore some 
degree of brotherly love, if we would but consider that 
the matter of those disputes which inflame us to this 
degree doth nut, in its own nature, at all concern the 
generality of mankind. Indeed, as to those who have 
been great gainers or losers by the changes of the world 
the case is different: and to preach modcration to the 
first, and patience to the last, would perhaps be to little 
purpose: but what is that to the bulk of the people, 
who are not properly concerned in the quarrel, although 
evil instruments have drawn them into it? for if the 
reasonable men on both sides were to confer opinions, 
they would find neither religion, loyalty, nor interest, 
are at all affected in this dispute. Not religion, because 
the members of the church, on both sides, profess to 
agree in every article; not loyalty to our prince, which 
is pretended to by one party as much as the other, and 
therefore can be no subject for debate: nor interest, for 
trade and industry lie open to all; and, what is further, 
concerns only those who have expectations from the 
public ; so that the body of the people, if they knew 
their own good, might yet live amicably together, and 
leave their betters to quarrel among themselves; who 
might also probably soon come to a better temper, if 
they were less seconded and supported by the poor de- 
luded multitude. 

I have now done with my text, which I confess to 
have treated in a manner more suited to the present 
times than to the nature of the subject in general. 
That I have not been more particular in explaining the 
several parts and properties of this great duty of bro- 
therly love, the apostle to the Thessalonians will plead 
my excuse. ‘ Touching brotherly love,” saith he, “ ye 
need not that I write unto you, for ye yourselves are 
taught of God to love one another.” So that nothing 
remains to add, but our prayers to God that he would 
please to restore and continue this duty of brotherly 
love or charity among us, the very bond of peace and 
of all virtues, 
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SERMON THE SIXTH. 

ON THE MARTYRDOM OF KING CHARLES I. 
PREACHED AT ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN, ON SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 980, 1725-26, 

GENESIS, xlix. 5, 6, 7. 


Simeon and Levi are brethren 3 instruments of cruelly 
are in their habitations. 

O my soul, come not thou into their secret ; unto their 
assembly, mine honour, be not thou united: Jor in 
their anger they slew a man, and in their self-unill 
they digged down a wall. 

Cursed be their anger, for at was fierce ; and their wrath, 
Jor it was cruel. I will divide them in Jacob, and 
scatter them in Israel. 


] kNow very well that the church hath been often 
censured for keeping holy this day of humiliation, in 
memory of that excellent king and blessed martyr 
Charles I., who rather chose to die on a scaffold than 
betray the religion and liberties of his people, where- 
with God and the laws had entrusted him. But at the 
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‘same time it is manifest. that those who make such cen- 
sures are either people without any religion at. all, or 
who derive their principles, and perhaps their birth, 
from the abettors of those who contrived the murder of 
that prince, and have not yet. shown the world that their 
opinions are changed. It is alleged that the observa- 
tion of this day hath served to continue and increase 
the animosity and enmity among our countrymen, aud 
to disunite protestants; that a law was made upon the 
restoration of the martyr’s son fur a general pardon and 
oblivion, forbidding all reproaches upon that occasion ; 
and since none are now alive whe were actors or lustru- 
ments in that tragedy, it is thought hard and uncha- 
ritable to keep up the memory of it for all geverations. 

Now because I conceive most of yor to be ignorant 


in many particulars concerning that horrid murder, and 


the rebellion which preceded it, L will, 

Hirst, relate to you so much of the story as may be 
sufficient for your information : 

Secondly, 1 will tell you the consequences which this 
bloody deed had upon these kingdoms : 

And dastly, T will show you to what good uses this so- 

e lemn day of humiliation may be applied. 

As to the first: in the reigu of this prince, Charles 
the martyr, the power and prerogative of the king were 
much greater than they are in our times, aud so had 
been for at Jeast seven hundred years before; and the 
best princes we ever had carried their power much fur- 
ther than the blessed martyr offered to do, in the most 
blamable part of his reign. But the lands of the crown 
having been prodigally bestowed to favourites im the 
preceding reigns, the succeeding kings could not sup- 
port. themselves without taxes raised by parliament, 
which put them under a necessity of frequently calling 
those assemblies; and the crown Jands being gotten 
ito the bands of the nobility and gentry, beside the pos- 
sessions Of which the church had been robbed by king 
Henry VITI., power, which always follows property, 
grew ty lean fo the side of the people, by whom even 
the just rights of the crown were often disputed. 

But further, upon the cruel persecution raised against 
the protestants under queen Mary, among great num- 
bers who fled the kingdom to seek for shelter, several 
went and resided at Geneva, which isa commonwealth 
governed without a king, and where the religion, con- 
trived by Calvin, is without the order of bishops. When 
the protestant faith was restored by queen Elizabeth, 
‘hose who fled to Geneva returned among the rest home 
to Kngland, and were grown so fond of the government 
and religion of the place they had left, that they used 
all possible endeavours to introduce both into their own 
country 5 af the same time continually preaching and 
railing against ceremonics and distinct habits of the 
clergy, taxing whatever they disliked as a remnant of 
popery 5; and coutinucd extremely troublesome to the 
church and state under that great queen, as well as 
her successor king James I, These people called them- 
selves puritans, as pretending to a purer faith than those 
of the church established, And these were the found- 
ers of our dissenters. They did not think it sufficient 
to leave all the errors of popery, but. threw off many 
landable and edifying institutions of the primitive 
charch, and at last, even the government of bishops ; 
which, having been ordained by the apostles themselves, 
had continued without interruption in all Christian 
churches for above 1500 years. And all this they 
did, not because those things were evil, but because 
they were kept by the papists. From thence they pro- 
ceeded by degrees to quarrel with the kingly govern- 
ment; because, as I have already said, the city of Ge- 
neva, to which their fathers had flown for refuge, was 
a commonwealth, or government of the people. 

These puritans, about the middle of the martyr’s 
reign, were grown fu a considerable faction in the king- 
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dom, and in the lower house of parliament. They 
filled the public with the most false and bitter libels 
against the bishops and the clergy, accusing chiefly the 
very best among them of popery; and at the same 
time the house of commons grew sv insolent and un- 
easy to the king, that they refused to furnish him 


with necessary supplies fur the support of his family, 


unless upon such conditions as he could not submit to 
without forfeiting his conscience and honour, and even 
his coronation oath. And in such an extremity he was 
forced upon a practice, no way justifiable, of raising 
money ; for which however he bad the opinion of the 
judges on his side; for wicked judges there were in 
those times as well as in ours. There were likewise 
many complaints, and sometimes justly made, against 
the proceedings of a certain court, called the star- 
chamber, a judicature of great. antiquity; but it had 
suffered some corruptions, for which however the king 
was nowise answerable. 1 cannot recollect. any more 
subjects of complaint with the least ground of reason ; 
nor is it needful to recollect them, because this gracious 
king did, upon the first application, redress all griev- 
ances by anact of parliament, and putit out of his 
power to do any hardships for the future. But that 
wicked faction in the house of commons, not content 
with all those marks of his justices and condescension, 
urged still for more; and joming with a factious party 
from Scotland, who bad the same fancies in religion. 
forced hin to pass an act for cutting off the head of his 
best and chief minister; and at the same time com- 
pelled him, by tumults and threatenings of a packed 
rabble poisoned with the same doctrines, to pass 
another law, by which it should not be in his power to 
dissolve that parliament without their own cousent,.— 
Thus, by the greatest weakness and infatuation that 
ever possessed any man’s spirit, this prince did in effect 
sign his own destruction, For the house of commous 
having the reius in their own hands, drove on furi- 
ously, sent him every day some unreasonable demand ; 
and when he refused to grant it, made use of their own 
power, and declared that an ordinance of both houses, 
without the king’s cousent, should be obeyed as a law, 
contrary to all reason and equity, as well as to the fun- 
damental constitution of the kingdom. 

About this time the rebellion in Ireland broke out, 
wherein his parliament refused to assist him ; nor would 
accept his offer to come hither in person to subdue those 
rebels. These and a thousand other barbarities forced 
the king to summon his loyal subjects to his standard 
in his own defence. Meanwhile the English parlia- 
ment, instead of helping the poor protestants here, 
seized on the very army that his majesty was sending 
over for our relief, and turned them against their own 
sovereign. The rebellion in Kugland continued for 
four or five years: at last the king was forced to fly m 
disguise to the Scots, who sold him to the rebels. And 
these puritans had the impudent. cruelty to try his sa- 
cred person in a mock court of justice, and cut off his 
head; which he might have saved, if? he would have 
yielded to betray the constitution in church and state. 

In this whole proceeding, Simeon and Levi were 
brethren; the wicked insinuations of those fanatieal 
preachers stirring up the cruelty of the soldiers, who, 
by force of arms, excluded from the house every 
member of parliament whom they apprehended to 
bear the least inclination toward am agreement with 
the king, suffering only those to enter Who thirsted 
chiefly for his blood; and this is the very account 
given by their own writers. Whence it is clear that 
this prince was in all respects a real martyr fur the 
true religion and the liberty of the people. That odious 
parliament had first teamed the bishops out of the house 
of Jords; in a few years after they murdered their 
king ,; then immediately abolished the whole nouse of 
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lords ; and so, at last, obtained their wishes of having 
a government of the people, and a new religion, both 
after the manner of Geneva, without u king, a bishop, 
or a nobleman; and this they blasphemously called 
“the kingdom of Christ aud Iris saints.” 

This is enough for your information on the first 
head : I shall therefore proceed to the second, wherein 
I will show you the miserable consequences which that 
abominable rebellion and murder produced in these 
nations. 

First, The Irish rebellion was wholly owing to that 
wicked English parliament. For the leaders in the 
Irish popish massacre would never have dared to stir 
a finger, if they had not been encouraged by that rebel- 
Jions spirit in the English house of commous, which 
they very well knew must disable the king from send- 
ing any supplies to his protestant subjects here; and 
therefore, we may truly say, that the English parlia- 
ment held the king's hands, while the Irish papists 
here were cutting our grandfathers’ throats. 

Secondly, That murderous puritan parliament, when 
they had all in their own power, could not agree upon 
any one method of settling a form either of religion or 
civil government; but changed every day from schism 
to schism, from heresy to heresy, and from one faction 
to another; whence arose that wild confusion, still 
continuing, tn our several ways of serving God, and 
those absurd notions of civil power, which have so 
offen tor us with factions more than any other nation 
in Kurope. 

Thirdly, To this rebellion and murder have been 
owing the rise and progress of atheism among us. For 
men, observing what numberless villanies of all kinds 
were committing during twenty years, under pretence 
of zeal and the reformation of God's sinich, were 
easily tempted to doubt that all religion was a mere 
imposture: and the same spirit of infidelity, so far 
spread among us at this present, is nothing but. the 
fruit of the seeds sown by those rebellious hypocritical 
silints, 

Fourthly, The old virtue, aud loyalty, and generous 
spirit of the Euglish uation were wholly corrupted by 
the power, the doctrine, aud the example of those 
wicked people. Many of the ancient nobility were 
killed, and their families extinct, in defence of their 
prince and country, or murdered by the merciless 
courts of justice. Some of the worst among them 
favoured or complied with the reigning iniquities, and 
not. a few of the new set, created when the martyr’s son 
was restored, were such who had drunk too deep of the 
bad principles then prevailing. 

Fifthly, The children of the murdered prince were 
furced to fly for the safety of their lives to foreign 
countries; where one of them at least, I mean king 
James II., was seduced to popery ; which ended in the 
Joss of his kingdoms, the misery and desolation of this 
country, and a long and expensive war abroad. Our 
deliverance was owing to the valour and conduct of 
the late king, and therefore we ought to remember him 
with gratitude, but not mingled with blasphemy or 
idolatry. It was happy that his interests and ours 
were the same: and God gave him greater success 
than our sing deserved. But as a house thrown down 
by a storm is seldom rebuilt without some change in 
the foundations so it hath happened that, since the 
late revolution, men have sat much looser in the trae 
fundamentals both of religion and government, and 
factions have been more violent, treacherous, and mali- 
cious .than ever; men running naturally from one 
eatreme into another, and, for private ends, taking up 
those very ovinions professed by the leaders in that 
rebellion whicn carried the blessed martyr to the 
scaffold, 
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Surthiy, Another consequence of this horrid relel-_ 
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lion and murder was, the destroying or defacing of 
such vast number of God’s houses. “ In their self- 
will they digged down a wall.” If a stranger should 
now travel in England and observe the churches in 
his way, he could not otherwise conclude, than that 
some vast army of Turks or heathens had been sent 1: 
purpose to ruin and blot out all marks of Christianity 
They spared neither the statues of saints nor ancient 
prelates, nor kings, nor benefactors; broke down the 
tombs and monuments of men famous in their genera- 
tions ; seized the vessels of silver set apart for the holiest 
use; tore down the most innocent ornaments both withiu 
and without ; made the houses of prayer dens of thieves, 
or stables for cattle. These were the mildest effects of 
puritan zeal and devotion for Christ ; and this was what 
themselves affected to call a thorough reformation. In 
this kingdom, those ravages were not so easily seen; 
for the people here being too ae to raise such noble 
temples, the mean ones we had were not defaced, but 
totally destroyed. 

Upon the whole it is certain that, although God 
might have found out many other ways to have 
punished a sinful people without permitting this rebel- 
lion and murder, yet, as the course of the world hath 
run ever since, we need seek for no other causes of' all 
the public evils we have hitherto suffered, or may suffer 
for the future, by the misconduct of priuces or wicked- 
ness of the people. 

I go on now, upon the third head, to show you to 
what good uses this solemn day of humiliation may be 
applied. 

First, It may be an instruction to princes them- 
selves to be careful in the choice of those who are their 
advisers in mattersof law. All the judges of England, 
except one or two, advised the king that he might 
Jegally raise money upon the subjects for building of 
ships, without consent of parliament, which, as it was 
the greatest oversight of his reign, so it proved the prin- 
cipal foundation of all his misfortunes, Princes may , 
likewise learn from hence, not to sacrifice a faithful 
servant to the rage of a faction, nor to trust any body 
of men with a greater share of power than the laws of 
the land have appointed them, much: less to deposit 1 
in their hands uutil they shall please to restore it. 

Secondly, By bringing to mind the tragedy of this 
day and the consequences that have arisen from it, we 
shall be convinced how necessary it is for those in 
power to curb in season all such unruly spirits as 
desire to introduce new doctrines and discipline in the 
church, or new forms of government in the state. Those 
wicked puritans began in queen Elizabeth's time to 
quarrel only with surplices and other habits, with the 
ring in matrimony, the cross in baptism, and the like; 
thetice they went on to further matters of higher inport- 
ance; and at last they must needs have the whole 
governmeut of the church dissolved. This great. work 
they compassed, first by depriving the bishops of their 
seats in parliament; then they abolished the whole 
order ; and at last, which was their original design, they 
seized ou all the church-lands, and divided the spoil 
among themselves ; and like Jeroboam made priests of 
the very dregs of the people. This was their way of 
reforming the church. As to the civil goverument, 
you have already heard how they modelled it, upon 
the murder of their king, and discarding the nobility 
Yet, clearly to show what a Babel they had built, afte 
twelve years’ trial, and twenty several sorts of govern- 
ment, the nation, grown weary of their tyranny, was 
forced to call in the son of him whom those reformers 
had sacrificed. And thus were Simeon and Levi 
divided in Jacob, and scattered in Israel. 

Thirdly, Although the successors of these puritans, 
I mean our present dissenters, do uot think fit to 
observe this day of humiliation ; yet it would be very 
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proper in them, upon some occasions, to renounce in 
a public manuer those principles upon which their 
prelecessors acted; and it will be more prudent in 
them to do so, because those very puritans, of whom 
ours are followers, found by experience that, after they 
had overturned the church and state, murdered their 
king, and were projecting what they called a kingdom 
of the saints, they were cheated of the power and pos- 
sessions they only panted after, by an upstart sect of 
religion that grew out of their own bowels, who sub- 
jected them to one tyrant, while they were endeavouring 
to set up a thousand. 

Fourthly, Those who profess to be followers of our 
church established, and yet presume in discourse to 
justify or excuse that rebellion and murder of the 

ing, ought to consider how utterly contrary all such 
opinions are tothe doctrine of Christ and his apostles, 
as well as to the articles of our church, and to the 
preaching and practice of its true professors for above 
a hundred years. Of late times indeed, and 1 speak 
it with grief of heart, we have heard even sermous of a 
strange nature; although reason would make one think 
at a very unaccountable way of procuring favour under 
a monarchy, by palliating and lessening the guilt of 
tuose who murdered the best of kings in cold blood, 
and for a time destroyed the very monarchy itself. 
Pray God we may never more hear such doctrine from 
the pulpit, nor have it scattered about in print, to 
. poison the people! 

Fifthly, Some general knowledge of this horrid rebel- 
lion and murder, with the consequences they had upon 
these natious, may be a waruing to our people not to 
believe a lie, and to mistrust those deluding spirits 
who, under co of a purer and more reformed 
religign, would lead them from their duty to God and 
the laws, Politicians may say what they please; but 
it is no hard thing at all for the meanest person, who 
hath common understanding, to know whether he 
be well or ill governed. If he be freely allowed to 
follow his trade and calling; if he be secure in his 
property, and hath the benefit of the law to defeud 
himself against injustice and oppression ;_ if his religion 
be different from that of his country, and the govern- 
ment think fit to tolerate it, he he may be very 
secure of let it be what it will,) he ought to be fully 
satisfied, and give no offence by writing or discourse to 
the worship established, as the dissenting preachers are 
too apt to do. But if he hath new visions of his own, 
it is his duty to be quiet, and possess them in silence, 
without disturbing the community by a furious zeal 
for making proselytes. This was the folly and madness 
of those ancient puritan fanatics: they must needs 
overturn heaven and earth, violate all the laws of God 
and man, make their country a field of blood, to pro- 
pagate whatever wild or wicked opinions came into 
their heads, declaring all their absurdities and blasphe- 
mies to proceed from the Holy Ghost. 

To conclude this head. In answer to that objection 
of keeping up animosity and hatred between protestants 
by the observation of this day; if there be any sect or 
surt of people among us, who profess the same principles 
in religion and governmeut which those puritan rebels 
put in practice, I think it is the interest of all those 
who love the church and king to keep up as strong a 
party against them as possible, until they shall in a 
body renounce all those wicked opinions upon which 
their predecessors acted, to the disgrace of Christianity 
and the perpetual infamy of the English nation. 

When we accuse the papists of the horrid doctrine, 
“that no faith ought to be kept with heretics,” they 
deny it toaman; and yet we justly think it dangerous 
to trust them, because we kuow their actious have been 

~sometimes suitable to thaf opinion, But the followers 
of those who beheaded the martyr have net yet res 
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nounced their principles; and till they do they may 
be justly suspected. Neither will the bare name of 
protestants set them right; for surely Christ requires 
more from us than a profession of hating popery, 
which a Turk or an atheist may do as well as a 
protestant. 

If an enslaved people should recover their liberty 
from a tyrannical power of any sort, who could blame 
them for commemorating their deliverance by a day 
of joy aud thanksgiving? And doth not the destruc- 
tion of a church, a king, and three kingdoms, by the 
artifices, hypocrisy, and cruelty of a wicked race of 
soldiers and preachers, and other sous of Belial, equally 
require a solemn time of humiliation? especially 
since the consequences of that bloody scene still 
continue, as I have already shown, in their effects 
upon us. 

Thus I have done with the three heads I proposed 
tu discourse on. But before I conclude, I must give a 
caution to those who hear me, that fhey may not think 
Tam pleading for absolute unlimited power in any 
one man. It is true all power is from God; and as 
the apostle says, ‘‘ the powers that be are ordained of 
God ;” but this is in the same sense that all we have is 
from God, our food and raiment, and whatever posses- 
sions we hold by lawful means. Nothing can be 
meant in those, or any other words of Scripture, to 
justify tyrannical power, or the savage cruelties of 
those heathen emperors who lived in the time of the 
apostles. And so St. Paul concludes, “The powers 
that be are ordained of God :” for what ? why, “ for 
the punishment of evil doers, and the praise, the reward 
of them that do wel].” There is no more inward value 
in the greatest emperor than in the meanest of his sub- 
jects: his body is composed of the same substance, the 
same parts, and with the same or greater infirmities ; 
his education is generally worse, by flattery, and idle- 
ness, and luxury, and those evil dispositions that early 
power is apt to give. It is therefore against common 
sense that his private personal interest or pleasure 
should be put in the balance with the safety of millions, 
every one of which is his equal by nature, equal in 
the sight of God, equally capable of salvation; and it 
is for their sakes, not his own, that he is entrusted 
with the government over them. He hath as high 
trust as can safely be reposed in one man; and if he 
discharge it as he ought, he deserves all the honour 
and duty that a mortal may be allowed to receive. 
His personal failings we have nothing to do with; and 
errors in government are to be imputed to his ministers 
iu the state. To what height those errors may be suf- 
fered to proceed is not the business of this day, or this 
place, or of my function to determine. When oppressions 
grow too great and universal to be borne, ature or 
necessity may find a remedy. But if'a private person 
reasonably expects pardon upon his amendment for 
all faults that are not capital, it would be a hard con- 
dition indeed uot to give the same allowance to a prince, 
who must see with other men’s eyes, and hear with 
other men’s ears, which are often wilfully blind and 
deaf. Such was the condition of the martyr; and is so 
in some degree of all other princes. Yet this we may 
justly say in defence of the common people in all 
civilized nations, that it must be a very bad government 
indeed where the body of the subjects will uot rather 
choose to live in peace and obedience than take up 
arms on pretence of faults in the administration, unless 
where the vulgar are deluded by false preachers to grow 
fond of new visions and fancies in religion; which, 
managed by dexterous men for sinister ends of malice, 
envy, or ambition, have often made whole nations run 
mad, This was exactly the case in the whole progress 
of that great rebellion, and the murder of king Charles 
I, Rui the late revolution under the prince of Orange 
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was occasioned by a proceeding directly eoutrary, the 
oppression and injustice there beginning from the 
throne: for that unhappy prince, king James IT., did 
not only invade our laws and liberties, but would 
have forced a false religion upon his subjects, for which 
he was deservedly rejected, since there could be no 
other remedy found, or at least agreed on. But under 
the blessed martyr the deluded people would have 
forced many false religions, not only on their fellow- 
subjects, but even upon their sovereign himself, and at 
the same time invaded all his undoubted rights; and, 
because he would not comply, raised a horrid rebellion, 
wherein, hy the permission of God, they prevailed, and 
put their sovereigu to death like a common criminal 
in the face of the world. 

Therefore, those who seem to think they cannot other- 
wise justify the late revolution and the change of the 
succession, than by lessening the guilt of the puritans, 
do certainly put the greatest affront imaginable apon 
the present powers, by supposing any relation or re- 
semblance between that rebellion and the late revolu- 
tion; and consequently, that the present establishment 
is to be defended by the same arguments which those 
usurpers made use of, who, to obtain thew tyranny, 
trampled under foot al] the laws of both God and man. 

One great design of our discourse was, to give you 
warning against ruming into either extreme of two 
bad opinions with relation to obedience. As kings are 
called gods upon earth, so some would allow them an 
equal power with God over all laws and ordinances ; 
and that the liberty, aud property, and life, and reli- 
gion of the subject depended wholly upon the breath 
of the prince; which however I hope was never meant 
by those who pleaded for passive obedience. And 
this opinion hath not been confined to that party which 
was first charged with it, but hath sometimes gone 
over to the other, to serve many an evil turn of interest 
or ambition ; who have been as ready to enlarge pre- 
rogative, where they could find their own account, as 
highest maintainers of it. 

On the other side, some Jook upon kings as answer- 
able for every mistake or omission 1a government, and 
bound to comply with the most unreasonable demands 
of au ungniet faction ; which was the case of those who 
persecuted the blessed martyr of this day from his 
throne to the scaffold. 

Between these two extremes it is easy, from what 
hath been said, to choose a middle; to be good and 
loyal subjects, yet, accordimg to your power, faithful 
assertors of your religion aud liberties; to avoid all 
broachers and preachers of newfangled doctrines m the 
church; to be strict observers of the laws, which cannot 
be justly taken from you without your own consent ; 
in short, “to obey God and the king, and meddle not 
with those who are given to change.” 

Which that you may all do, &c. 


SERMON THE SEVENTH. 
ON FALSE WITNESS. 
EXODUS Xx. 16. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 


In those great changes that are made in a country by 
the prevailing of one party over another, it is very 
convenient that the prince and those who are in au- 
thority under him should use all just and proper 
methods for preventing any mischief to the public from 
seditious men. Aud governors do well when they en- 
courage any good subject to discover (as his duty 
obligeth him) whatever plots or conspiracies may be 
any way dangerous to the state; neither are they to be 
blamed even when they receive iuformations from) bad 
men in order to find out the truth, when it concerns 
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the public welfare. Every one indeed is naturally 

inclined to have an ill opinion of an informer, although 

it is not impossible but an honest man may be called 
by that name; for whoever knoweth anything, the 
telling of which would prevent some great evil to 

his prince, his country, or his ne:ghbour, is bound 1 

conscience to reveal it. But the mischief is that, when 

parties are violently inflamed, which seemeth unfor- 
tunately to be our case at present, there isnever wanting 

a set of evil instruments who, either out of mad zeal, 

private hatred, or filthy lucre, are always ready to offer 

their services to the prevailing side, and become 
accusers of their brethren without any regard to truth 
or charity. Holy David numbers this among the chief 
of his sufferings: “ False witnesses are risen up against 

me, and such as breathe out cruelty.” Ps. xxvii. 12. 

Our Saviour and his a,ostles did likewise undergo 

the same distress, as we read both in the Gospels and 

the Acts. 

Now hecause the sin of false witnessing is so horrible 
and dangerous in itself, and so odious to God and 
man, and because the bitterness of too many amoung us 
is risen to such a height that it is not easy to know, 
where it will stop, or how far some weak and wicked 
minds may be carried by a mistaken zeal, a malicious 
temper, or hope of reward, to break this great com- 
mandment delivered in the text; therefore, in order to 
preveut this evil and the consequences of it, at least 
among you who are my hearers, I shall, 

First, Show you several ways by which a man may be 
called a false wituess against his neighbour. 

Secondly, 1 shall give you some rules for your conduct 
and behaviour, in order to defend yourselves against 
the malice and cunning of false accusers. 

And, lastly, I shall conclude with showing you very 
briefly how far it is your duty as good subjects and 
good neighbours to bear faithful witness when you 
are lawfully called to it by those in authority, or by 
the sincere advice of your own consciences. 

As to the first, there are several ways by which a mau 
may be justly called a false witness against his neigh- 
bour. 

First, According to the direct meaning of the word, 
when a man accuseth his neighbour without. the least. 
ground of truth. So we read, “ that Jezebel hired two 
sons of Belial to accuse Naboth for blaspheming God 
and the king, for which, although he was entirely inno- 
cent, he was stoned to death.” And in our age it is 
uot easy to tell how many men have lost their lives, 
been ruined im their fortunes, aud put to ignominious 
punishment, by the downright perjury of false wit- 
nesses, the law itself in such cases being not able to 
protect the innocent. But this is so horrible a crime 
that it doth not need to be aggravated by words. 

A second way by which a man becometh a false 
witness is when he mixeth falsehood and truth together, 
or concealeth some circumstances which, if they were 
told, would destroy the falsehoods he uttereth. So the 
two false witnesses who accused our Saviour before the 
chief priests, by a very little perverting of his words, 
would have made him guilty of a capital crime; for 
so it was among the Jews to prophesy any evil against 
the temple: “ This fellow said, Iam able to destroy 
the temple of God, and to build it in three days ;” 
whereas the words, as our Saviour spoke them, were to 
another end, and differently expressed; for when the 
Jews asked him to show them a sign, he said, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” In 
such cases as these an innocent man is half cou- 
founded, and looketh as if he were guilty, since he 
neither can deny his words nor perhaps readily strip 
them from the malicious additions of a false witness. 

Thirdly, A man is afalse witness when, in UCCUSINZ 
his neighbour, he eudeavoure to aggravate by his ges 
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tures and tone of his voice, or when he churgeth a man 
with words which were only repeated or quoted from 
somebody else. As if any one should tell me that he 
heard another speak certain dangerous and seditious 
speeches, and I should immediately accuse him for 
speaking them himself, and so drop the only circum- 
stance that made him innocent. This was the case of 
St. Stephen. The false witness said, “ This man 
ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against this 
holy place and the law.” Whereas St. Stephen said 
no such words, but only repeated some prophecics of 
Jeremiah or Malachi, which threatened Jerusalem with 
destruction if it did not repent; however, by the fury 
of the people, this innocent holy person was stoued to 
death for words he never spoke. 

Fourthly, The blackest kind of filse witnesses are 
those who do the office of the devil, by tempting their 
brethren in order to betray them. I camot call to 
mind any instances of this kind mentioned in holy 
Scripture. But lam afraid this vile practice hath 
been too much followed in the world. Whena man’s 
temper hath been so soured by misfortunes and hard 
wsage, that perhaps he hath reason enough to com- 
plain, then one of these seducers, under the pretence of 
friendship, will seem to lament his case, urge the 
hardships he hath suffered, and endeavour to raise his 
passions, until he hath said something that a malicious 
informer can pervert or aggravate against him in a 
court of justice. 

Fifthly, Whoever beareth witness against his neigh- 
bour out of a principle of malice and revenge from 
any old grudge or hatred to his person, such a man is 
a false witness in the sight of God, although what he 
says Le true, because the motive or cause is evil, not to 
serve his prince or country, but to gratify his own 
resentments. And therefore, although a man_ thus 
accused may be very justly punished by the law, yet 
this doth by no means acquit the accuser, who, instead 
of regarding the public service, intended only to glut 
his private rage and spite. 

Seixthly, 1 uamber among false witnesses all those 
who make a trade of being informers in hope of favour 
or reward, and to this end employ their time either 
Ly listening in public places to catch up an accidental 
word, or in corrupting men’s servants to discover any 
uuwary expression of their master, or thrusting them- 
selves into company, and then using the most indecent 
scurrilous language, fastening a thousand falsehoods 
aud scandals upon a whole party, on purpose to provoke 
such an answer as they may turn to an accusation. 
And truly this ungodly race is said to be grown so 
uumerous that men of different parties cau hardly 
converse together with any security. Even the pulpit 
hath not been free from the misrepresentation of these 
informers, of whom the clergy have uot wanted occa- 
sions to complain with holy David: ‘“ They daily 
mistake my words, all they imagine is to do me evil.” 
Nor is it any wonder at all that this trade of informing 
should be now in a flourishing condition, since our 
case is manifestly thus: We are divided into two 
parties, with very little charity or temper toward each 
other; the prevailing side may talk of past things as 
they please with security, and generally do it in the 
most provoking words they can invent, while those 
who are down are sometimes tempted to speak in 
favour of a lost cause, and therefore, without great 
caution, must ueeds be often caught tripping, and 
thereby furnish plenty of materials for witnesses und 
informers, 

Lastly, Those may be well reckoned among false 
witnesses against their neighbour who bring him into 
trouble and punishment by such accusations as are of 
no consequence at all to the public, nor can be of any 
other use but to create vexation. Such wituesses are 
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those who cannot hear an idle intemperate expression 
but they must immediately run to the magistrate to 
inform, or, perhaps wrangNng in their cups over night, 
when they were not able to speak or apprehend three 
words of common sense, will pretend to remember 
everything the next morning, and think themselves 
very properly qualified to be accusers of their brethren 
“od be thanked the throne of our king is too firmly 
settled to be shaken by the folly and rashness of every 
sottish companion. And I do uot in the least doubt 
that when those in power begin to observe the falae- 
hood, the prevarication, the aggravating manner, the 
treachery and seducing, the malice and revenge, the 
love of lucre, and, lastly, the trifling accusations 
iu too many wicked people, they will be as ready to 
discourage every sort of those whom I have numbered 
among false witnesses, as they will be to countenance 
honest men, who, out of a true zeal to their prince and 
country, do in the mmocence of their hearts freely 
discover whatever they may apprehend to be dangerous 
to either. A good Christian will think it sufficient to 
reprove his brother for a rash unguarded word where 
there is neither danger nor evil example to be appre- 
hended, or, if he will nut amend by reproof, avoid his 
conversation, 

And thus much may serve to show the several ways 
whereby a man may be said to be a false witness 
against his neighbour. I might have added one kind 
more, and it is of those who inform against their neigh- 
bour out of fear of punishment to themselves; which, 
although it be more excusable, and hath less of malice 
than any of the rest, cannot however be justified. 1 go 
on therefore, upou the second head, to give you some 
rules for your conduct and behaviour, in order to 
defend yourselves against the malice and cunning of 
false accusers. 

It is readily agreed that innocence is the best pro- 
tection in the world; yet that it is not always sufficient 
without some degree of prudence, our Saviour himself 
intimateth to us, by instructing his disciples * to be wise 
as serpents, as well as innocent as doves.” But if 
ever innocence be too weak a defence, it is chiefly so 
in jealous and suspicious times, when factions are 
arrived to a high pitch of animosity, and the minds of 
men, instead of being warmed by a true zeal for reli- 
gion, are inflamed ouly by party fury. Neither is 
virtue itself a sufficient security in such times, because 
it is not allowed to be virtue otherwise than as it hath 
a mixture of party. 

However, although virtue and innocence are no in- 
fallible defence against perjury, malice, and suborna- 
tion, yet they are great supports for enabling us to bear 
those evils with temper and resignation; and it is an 
unspeakable comfort to a good man, under the malig- 
uity of evil mercenary tongues, that a few years will 
carry his appeal to a higher tribunal, where false 
witnesses, instead of daring to bring accusations before 
an all-seeing Judge, will call for mountains to cover 
them. As for earthly judges, they seldom have it in 
their power, and God knows whether they have it in 
their will, to mingle mercy with justice; they are su 
far from knowing the hearts of the accuser or the 
accused that they cannot kuow their own; and their 
understanding is frequently biassed, although their in- 
tentions be just. They are often prejudiced to causes, 
parties, and persons, through the infirmity of human 
nature, without being sensible themselves that they are 
so; and therefore, although God may pardon their 
errors here, he certainly will not ratify their sentences 
hereafter. 

However, since, as we have before observed, our 
Saviour prescribeth to as to be uot only harmless ag 
doves buf wise as serpents, give me leave to prescribe 
tu you seme niles which the inost iguoraut person may 
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foliow for the conduct of his life with safety in perilous 
times against false accusers. | 

Ist, Let me advise you to have nothing at all to do 
with that which is commonly called politics, or the 
government of the world, in the nature of which it is 
certain you are utterly ignorant; and when your 
opinion is wrong, although it proceeds from ignorance, 
it shall be an accusation against you. Besides, 
opinions in government are right or wrong, Just accord- 
ing to the humour and disposition of the times; and 
unless you have judgment to distinguish, you may be 
yunished at one time for what you would be rewarded 
In another, . 

2Qudly, Be ready at all times, im your words and 
actions, to show your loyalty to the king that reigns 
over you. This is the plain manifest doctiine of holy 
Scripture: “Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake, whether it be to the king as 
supreme,’ &c, And another apostle telleth us, “ The 
powers that be are ordained of God.” Kings are the 
ordinances of man by the permission of God, and they 
are ordained of God by his instrument, man. The 
wowers that be, the present powers, which are ordained 
i God, aud yet in some sense are the ordinances of 
man, are what vou must obey, without presuming 
to examine into rights and titles; neither can it be 
reasonably expected that the powers in being, or in 
possession, should suffer their title to be publicly dis- 
puted by alae without severe punishment. And 
to say the truth, there is no duty in religion more easy 
to the generality of mankind than obedience to govern- 
ment; I say to the generality of mankind; because, 
while their law, and property, and religion are pre- 
served, it is of no great consequence fo them by whom 
they are governed, and therefore they are under no 
temptation to desire a change. 

3rdly, In order to prevent any charge from the 
malice of false witnesses, be sure to avoid intem- 
perance. If it be often so hard for men to govern 
their tongues when they are in their right senses, how 
can they hope to do it when they are heated with 
drink? = In those cases most men regard not what they 
say, aud too many not what they swear; neither will a 
man's memory, disordered with drunkenness, serve to 
defend himself, or satisfy him whether he were guilty 
or not. 

4thly, Avoid as much as possible the conversation 
of those people who are given to talk of public persons 
and affairs, especially of those whose opinions in such 
matters are different from yours. I never once knew 
any disputes of this kind managed with tolerable 
temper; but on both sides they only agree assmuch as 
possible to provoke the passions of each other; indeed, 
with this disadvantage, that he who argueth on the 
sile of power may speak securely the utmost his 
malice can invent; while the other lieth every moment 
at the mercy of an informer; and the law in these 
cases will give no allowance at all for passion, inad- 
vertency, or the highest provocation. 

I come now, in the last place, to show you how far 
it is your duty, as good subjects and good neighbours, 
to bear faithful witness, when you are lawfully called 
to it by those in authority, or by the sincere advice of 
your own consciences. 

In what I have hitherto said, you easily find that I 
do not talk of bearing witness in general, which is and 
may be lawful upon a thousand accounts in relation to 
property and other matters, and wherein there are many 
scandalous corruptians almost peculiar to this country 
which would require to be handled by themselves. 
But I have confined my discourse only to that branch 
of beariug false witness whereby the public is injured 
in the safety or honour of the prince, or those in autho- 
tity under him. 
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In order, therefore, to be a faithful witness, it is first 
necessary that a man doth not undertake 1. from the 
least prospect of any private advantage to himeelf. 
The priallest mixture of that Jeaven will sour the 
whole lump. Interest will infallibly bias his judg- 
ment, although he be ever so firmly resolved to say 
nothing but truth. He cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon; but, as interest is the chief end, he will use the 
most effectual means to advance it. He will aggra- 
vate circumstances to make his testimony valuable; 
he will be sorry if the persor he accuseth should be 
able to clear himself; in short, he is labouring a pornt 
which he thinks necessary to his own good; and it 
would be a disappointment to him that his neighbour 
should prove innocent. ; 

2ndly, Every good subject is obliged to bear witness 
against his neighbour for any action or words, the tell- 
ing of which would be of disadvantage to the public, 
and the concealment dangerous or of il] example. 
Of this nature are all plots and conspiracies against the 
peace of a nation; all disgraceful words agaist a 
yrince, such as clearly discover a disloyal and rebel- 
ious heart. But where our prince and country cate 
possibly receive no damage or disgrace; where no 
scandal or ill example is given; and our neighbow, 
it may be, provoked by us, happeneth privately to 
drop a rash or indiscreet word, which in strictness of 
law might bring him under trouble, perhaps to his 
utter undoing; there we are obliged, we ought, to pro- 
ceed no further than warning and reproof. 

In describing to you the several kinds of false wit- 
nesses, I have made it less necessary to dwell much 
Jonger npon this head; because a faithful witness, like 
everything else, 1s known by his contrary. Therefore, 
it would be only a repetition of what I have already 
said to tell you that the strictest truth is required in 
a wituess; that he should be wholly free from malice 
against the person he accuses; that he should not 
aggravate the smallest circumstance against the 
criminal, nor conceal the smallest in his favour; and 
to crown all, though I have hinted it before, that the 
only cause or motive of his undertaking an office, so 
subject to censure, and so difficult to perform, should 
be the safety and service of his prince and country, 

Under these conditions and limitations, (but not. 
otherwise,) there is no manner of doubt but a good 
man may lawfully and justly become a witness in 
behalf of the public, and may perform that office (in 
its own nature not very desirable) with honour and 
integrity. For the command in the text is positive, as 
well as negative; that is to say, as we are directed not 
to bear fulse witness against our neighbour, so we are to 
bear true. Next to the word of God and the advice of 
teachers, every mans couscience, strictly examined, 
will be his best director in this weighty point: and to 
that I shall leave him. 

It might perhaps be thought proper to have added 
something by way of advice to those who are unhap- 
pily engaged in this abominable trade and sin of bear- 
ing false witness; but I am far from believing or 
supposing any of that destructive tribe are now my 
hearers. I look upon them as a sort of people that 
seldom frequent these holy places, where they can 
hardly pick up any materials to serve their turn, unless 
they think it worth their while to misrepresent or per- 
vert the words of the preacher. And whoever is that 
way disposed, I doubt, cammot be in a very good con- 
dition to edify and reform himself by what he heareth, 
God in his mercy preserve us from all the guilt of this 
grievous sin forbidden in my text, and from the snares 
of those who are guilty of it! 

I shall conclude with oue or two precepts given by 
Moses from God to the children of Israel in Excd. 
xxill. I, 2, 
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« Thou shalt not raise a false report: put not thine 
nand with the wicked to be an unrighteous witness. 

“ Tnou shalt not fullow’a multitude to do evil 
neither shalt thou speak in a cause to decline after 
many, to wrest judgment.” 

Now to God the Father, the Son, and Holy gfihost, be 
praises for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON THE EIGHTH. 
ON THE POOR MAN’S CONTENTMENT. 
PHILIPPIANS, Iv. LI. 


[ have learned, in whatsoever state Iam, therewith to be 
content, 


Tug holy Scripture is full of expressions to set forth the 
miserable condition of man during the whole progress 
of his life; his weakness, pride, and vanity ; his unmea- 
surable desires and perpetual disappointments, the pre- 
valency of his passions, and the corruptions of his rea- 
son; his deluding hopes, and his real as well as imagi- 
hary fears, his natural and artificial wants, his cares 
and anxieties, the diseases of his body and the diseases 
of his mind; the shortness of his life, his dread of a 
fiture state, with his carelessness to prepare for it : and 
the wise men of all ages have made the same reflections, 
But all these are general calamities from which none 
are excepted, and, being without remedy, it is vain to 
bewail them. The great question, long debated in the 
world, is, whether the rich or the poor are the least mi- 
serable of the two? It is certain that no rich man ever 
desired to be poor, and that most, if not all poor men, 
desire to be rich ; whence it may be argued that, in all 
appearance, the advantage lieth on the side of wealth, 
because both parties agree in preferring it before poverty. 
But this reasoning will be found to be false; for I 
lay it down asa certain truth that God Almighty hath 
py iced all men upon an equal foot with respect to their 
1appiness in this world, and the capacity of attaining 
their salvation in the next; or at least, if there be any 
difference, it is not to the advantage of the rich and the 
mighty. Now, since a great part of those who usually 
make up our congregations are not of considerable sta- 
tion, and many among them of the lower sort, aud since 
the ineaner people are generally and justly charged with 
the sin of repining and murmuring at their own condi- 
tion, to which however their betters are sufficientiy sub- 
ject, (although, perhaps for shame, not always so loud 
in their complaints, ) I thought it might be useful to rea- 
son upon this point in as plain a manner as I can, I 
shall therefore show, first, that the poorenjoy many tem- 
poral blessings which are not common to the rich and 
the great; and likewise, that the rich and the great are 
subject to many temporal evils which are not common 
to the poor. 
_ But here I would not be misunderstood : perhaps there 
is not a word more abused than that of the poor; or 
wherein the world is more generally mistakeu. Among 
the number of those who beg in our streets, or are half- 
starved at home, or languish in prison for debt, there is 
hardly one in a hundred who doth not owe his misfor- 
tunes to his own laziness, or drunkemness, or worse vices. 
To these he owes those very diseases which often dis- 
able him from getting his bread. Such wretches are 
deservedly unhappy : they can only blame themselves ; 
and when we are commanded to have pity on the poor, 
these are not understood to be of the number. 
_ It is true indeed that sometimes honest endeavour- 
ing men are reduced to extreme want, even to the beg- 
ging of alma, by losses, by accidents, by diseases, and old 
age, without any fault of their own: but these are very 
few in comparison of the other ; nor would their support 
be any sensible burden to the public, if the charity of 
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well-disposed persons were not intercepted by those com- 
mon strollers, who are most importunate, and who least 
deserve it. These indeed are properly and justly called 
the poor, whom it should be our study to find out and 
distinguish, by making fhem partake of our superfluity 
and abundance. 

But neither have these anything to do with my pre- 
sent subject; for by the poor I only intend the honest 
industrious artificer, the meaner sort of tradesmen, and 
the labouring man, who getteth his bread by the sweat 
of his brow in town or country, and who make the 
bulk of mankiud among us. 

First, 1 shall therefore show, that the poor (in the sense 
I understand the word) do enjoy many temporal 
blessings which are not common to the rich and 
great; and likewise, that the rich and great are sub- 
ject to many temporal evils which are not common 
to the poor. 

Secondly, From the arguments offered to prove the 
foregoing head, I shall draw some observations that 
may be useful for your practice. 

As to the first: Health, we know, is generally al- 
lowed to be the best of all earthly possessions, because 
it. is that without which we can have no satisfaction in 
any of the rest. For riches are of no use, if sickness 
taketh from us the ability of enjoying them; and power 
and greatness are then only a burden. Now, if we 
would look for health, it must be in the humble habi- 
tation of the labouring man or industrious artificer, 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, and 
usually live to a good old age, with a great degree of 
strength and vigour. 

The refreshment of the body by sleep is another great 
iappiness of the meaner sort. Their rest is not dis- 
turbed by the fear of thieves and robbers, nor is it inter- 
rupted by surfeits of intemperance. Labour and plain 
food supply the want of quieting draughts, and the 
wise mau telleth us, that the sleep of the labouring man 
is sweet. As to children,which are certainly accounted 
of as a blessing, even to the poor, where industry is not 
wanting ; they are an assistance to honest parents, in- 
stead of being a burden; they are healthy and strong, 
and fit for labour; neither is the father im fear, lest his 
heir should be ruined by an unequal match, nor is he 
solicitous about his rising in the world, further than to 
be able to get his bread. 

The poorer sort are not the objects of general hatred 
or envy; they have no twinges of ambition, nor trouble 
‘themselves with party quarrels, or state divisions. The 
idle rabble, who follow their ambitious leaders in such 
cases, do not fal] within my description of the poorer 
sort ; for it is plain I mean only the honest industricus 
poor im town or country, who are safest in times of pub- 
lic disturbance, in perilous seasons, and public revolu- 
tions, if they will be quiet, and do their business ; for 
artificers and husbandmen are necessary in all govern- 
ments, but in such seasons the rich are the public 
mark, because they are oftentimes of no use but to be 
plundered; like some sort of birds who are good for 
nothing but their feathers, and so fall a prey to the 
strongest side. 

Let us proceed on the other side to examine the dis- 
advantages which the rich and the great lie under 
with respect to the happiness of the present life. 

First, then ; While health, as we have said, is the 
general portion of the lower sort, the gout, the dropsy, 
the stone, the cholic, and all other diseases, are con- 
tinually haunting the palaces of the rich and the great, 
as the natural attendants upon laziness and luxury. 
Neither does the rich man eat his sumptuous fare with 
half the appetite and relish that even the beggars do 
the crumbs which fall from his table, but, on the con- 

ary, he is full of loathing and disgust, or at best of 
udiffereuce, in the midst of plenty. Thus their ine 
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temperance shortens their lives, without pleasing their 
appetites. : 

Business, fear, guilt, design, anguish, and vexation 
are continually buzzing about the curtains of the rich 
and the powerful, and will hardly suffer them fo close 
their eyes, unless when they are dosed with the fumes 
of strong liquors. ’ 

It is a great mistake to imagine that the rich want 
but few things ; their wants are more numerous, more 
craving and urgent, than those of poorer men ; for 
these endeavour only at the necessaries of life, which 
make them happy, and they think no further; but the 
desire of power and wealth is endless, and therefore 1m- 
possible to be satisfied with any acquisitions. 

If riches were so great a biessing as they are com- 
monly thought, they would at least have this advantage 
to give their owners cheerful hearts and countenances ; 
they would often stir them wp to express their thank- 
fulness to God, and discover their satisfaction to the 
world. But in fact, the contrary to all this is true. 
For where are there more cloudy brows, more melan- 
choly hearts, or more ingratitude to their great bene- 
factor, than among those who abound in wealth ? And 
indeed it is natural that. it should be so, because those 
men who covet things that are hard to be got must be 
hard to please; and whereas a small thing maketh a 
poor man happy, and great losses cannot befall him. 

It is likewise worth considering how few among the 
rich have procured their wealth by just measures. How 
many owe their fortunes to the sins of their parents, 
how many more to their own! If men’s titles were to 
be tried before a true court. of conscience, where false 
ewearing and a thousand vile artifices (that are well 
known, and can hardly be avoided in human courts of 
justice) would avail nothing, how many would be 
ejected with infamy and disgrace! How many grow 
considerable by breach of trust, by bribery and corrup- 
tion! how many have sold their religion, with the rights 
and liberties of themselves and others, for power and 
employments! 

And it is a mistake to think that the most hardened 
sinner, who oweth his possessions or titles to any such 
wicked arts of thieving, can have true peace of mind, 
under the reproaches of a guilty conscience, and amid 
the cries of ruined widows and orphans. 

I know uot one real advantage that the rich have 
over the poor except the power of doing good to others ; 
but this is an advantage which God hath not given 
wicked men the grace to make use of. The wealth 
acquired by evil means was never employed to good 
ends; for that would be to divide the kingdom of 
Satan against itself. Whatever hath been gained by 
fraud, avarice, oppression, and the like, must be pre- 
served and increased by the same methods. 

I shall add but one thing more upon this head, 
which I hope will convince you that God (whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts) never intended riches 
or power to be necessary for the happiness of mankind in 
this life; because it is certain that there is not one single 
good quality of the mind absolutely necessary to obtain 
them, where men are resolved to be rich at any rate; 
neither honour, justice, temperance, wisdom, religion, 
truth, nor learning: for a slight acquaintance of the 
world will inform us, that there have been many instances 
of men in all ages who have arrived at great possessions 
and great dignities by cunning, fraud, or flattery, without 
any of these or any other virtues that can be named. 
Now if riches and greatness were such blessings that good 
men without them could not have their share of happiness 


in this life, how cometh it to pass that God should suffer _ 


thein to be often dealt to the worst and most profligate 
of mankind ; that they should be generally procured by 
the most abominable means, aud applied to the basest 
and most wicked uses? This ought not to be conceived 
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of a just. a merciful, a wise, and Almighty Being 
We must therefore conclude that wealth and power are 
in their own nature at best but things indifferent, ana 
that a good man may be equally happy without them , 
provided that he hath a sufficiency of the common 
blesetngs,of human life to auswer all the reasonable and 
virtuous Senands of nature, which his industry will 
provide, and sobriety will prevent his wanting.—Agur 8 
prayer, with the reasons of his wish, are full to this 
purpose: “Give me neither poverty nor riches. Feed 
me with food convenient for me; lest I be full and 
deny thee, and say, ‘Who is the Lord? or lest I be 
poor, and steal, and take the name of my God in vain. 

From what hath been said I shall, in the second 
place, offer some considerations that may be useful for 
your practice. 

And here I shall apply myself’ chiefly to those of the 
lower sort, for whose comfort and satisfaction this dis- 
course is principally intended. For having observed 
the great sin of those who do not abound in wealth to 
be that of murmuring and repining, that God hath 
dealt his blessings unequally to the sons of men, | 
thought it would be of great use to remove out of your 
minds so fulse and wicked an opinion, by showing that 
your condition is really happier than most of you 
imagine, ; 

First, Therefore it hath been always agreed in the 
world that the present happiness of mankind consisted 
in the ease of our body, and the quiet of our mind; 
but, from what has been already said, it plainly appears 
that neither wealth nor power do in any sort contribute 
to either of these two blessings. If, on the contrary, by 
multiplying our desires they increase our discontents ; 
if they destroy our health, gall us with painful diseases, 
and shorten our Jife; if they expose us to hatred, to 
envy, to censure, toa thousand temptations, it is not 
easy to see why a wise man should make them his 
choice for their own sake, although it were in his power. 
Would any of you who are in health and strength of 
body, with moderate food and raiment earned by your 
own labour, rather choose to be in the rich man’s bed 
under the torture of the gout, unable to take your 
natural rest or natural nourishment, with the additional 
Joad of a guilty conscience reproaching you for injus- 
tice, oppressions, covetousness, and fraud? No; but 
you would take the riches and power, and leave 
behind the inconveniences that attend them; and so 
would every man living. But that is more than our 
share, and God never intended this world for such a 
place of rest as we would make it; for the Scripture 
assureth us that it was only designed as a place of 
trial. Nothing is more frequeut than a man to wish 
himself in another’s condition, yet he seldom doth it 
without some reserve; be would not be so old, he 
would not be so sickly, he would not be so cruel, he 
would not be so insolent, be would not be so vicious, he 
would not be so oppressive, so griping, and so on. 
Whence it is plain that, in their own judgment, men 
are not so unequally dealt with as they would at. first 
sight imagine ; for if I would not change my conditica 
with another man without any exception or reservation 
at all, I am in reality more happy than he. 

Secondly, You of the meaner sort are subject to 
fewer temptations than the rich, and therefore your 
vices are more unpardonable. Labour subdueth your 
appetites to be satisfied with common things; the 
business of your several callings filleth up your whole 
time; so that idleness, which is the bane and destruc- 
tion of virtue, doth not lead you into the neighbour- 
hood of sin: your passions are cooler by not being in- 
flamed with excess, and therefore the gate and the way 
that lead to life are not so strait and so narrow to you 
as to those who live among all the allurements to 
wickedness. Tu serve God with the best of your care 
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and understanding, and to be just and true in your 
dealings, is the short sum of your duty, and will be 
the more strictly required of you because nothing lieth 
in the way to divert you from it. 

Thirdly, It is plain from what I have said that you 
of the lower rank have uo just reason to complain of 
vour condition ; because, as you plainly see, it aflordeth 
you so many advantages, and freeth you from so many 
vexations, 80 many distempers, both of body and mind, 
which pursue and torment the rich and powerful. 

Fourthly, You are to remember and apply, that the 
poorest person is not excused from doing good to others, 
and even relieving the wants of his distressed néigh- 
bour, according to his abilities; and if you perform 
your duty in this point, you far outdo the greatest 
liberalities of the rich, and will accordingly be 
accepted of by God and get your reward: for it is our 
Saviour’s own doctrine when the widow gave her two 
mites. The rich give out of their abundance; that is 
to say, what they give they do not feel it in their way 
of living; but the poor man who giveth out of his 
Jittle stock, must spare it from the necessary food and 
raiment of himself and his family. And therefore our 
Saviour adds, “ That the widow gave more than all 
who went before her, for she gave all she had, even all 
her living,” and so went home utterly unuprovided to 
supply her necessities. 

Lastly, As it appeareth from what hath been said, 
that you in the lower rank have in reality a greater 
share of happiness, your work of salvation is easier by 
your being Viable to fewer temptations; and as your 
reward in heaven is much more certain than it is to 
the rich if you seriously perform your duty, for yours 
is the kingdom of heaven: so your neglect of it will 
be less excusable, will meet with fewer allowances 
from God, and will be punished with double stripes ; 
for the most unknowing among you camnot plead 
ignorance of what you have been so early taught, I 
hope so often instructed in, and which is so easy to be 
understood, I mean the art of leading a life agreeable 
to the plain and positive laws of God. Perhaps you 
may think you lie under one disadvantage which the 
great and rich have not, that idleness will certainly 
reduce you to beggary; whereas those who abound in 
wealth lie under no necessity either of labour or 
temperance to keep enongh to live on. But this is 
indeed one part of your happiness, that the lowness of 
your condition in a manner forceth you to what is 
pleasing to God and necessary for your daily support. 
Thus your duty and interest are always the same. 

To conclude: Since our blessed Lord, instead of a 
rich and honourable station in this world, was pleased 
to choose his lot among men of the lower condition, 
let not those on whom the bounty of Providence hath 
bestowed wealth and honours despise the men who 
are placed in a humble aud inferior station; but rather 
with their utmost power, by their countenance, by their 
protection, by just payment of their honest labour, 
encourage their daily endeavours for the virtuous sup- 
por of themselves and their families. On the other 

and, let the poor labour to provide things honest in 
the sight of all men; and so, with diligeace in their 
several employments, live soberly, righteously, and 
godlily in this present world, that they may obtain that 
glorious reward promised in the gospel to the poor, { 
mean the kingdom of heaven. 

Now to God the Father, the Son, and Hoty Ghost, 
be praises for ever and ever. Amen. 
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SERMON THE NINTH. 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE WRETCHED CONDITION 
OF IRELAND.? 


PSALM CXLIV. 13, 14. 
Happy ts 


That there be no complaining in our streets. 
the people that is in such a case. 


Ir is a very melancholy reflection that such a country 
as ours, which is capable of producing all things neces- 
sary and most things convenient for life, sufficient for 
the support of four times the number of its inhabitants 
should yet lie under the heaviest load of misery and 
want; our streets crowded with beggars, so many of 
our lower sort of tradesmen, labourers, and artificers 
not able to find clothes and food for their families. 

I think it may therefore be of some use to lay before 
you the chief causes of this wretched condition we are 
in, and then it will be easier to assign what remedies 
are in our power toward removing at least some part 
of these evils. 

For it is ever to be lamented that we lie under 
many disadvantages, not by our own faults, which are 
peculiar to ourselves, and of which no other nation 
under heaven hath any reason to complain. 

I shall therefore first mention some causes of our 
miseries, which I doubt are not to be remedied, until 
God shall put it into the hearts of those who are the 
stronger to allow us the common rights and_ privileges 
of brethren, fellow-subjects, and even of mankind. 

The first cause of our misery is the intolerable 
hardships we lie under in every branch of trade, by 
which we are become as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to our rigorous neighbours. 

The second cause of our miserable state is the 
folly, the vanity, and ingratitude of those vast num- 
bers who think themselves too good to live in the couutry 
which gave them birth, and still gives them bread ; 
and rather choose to pass their days and consume 
their wealth, and draw out the very vitals of their 
mofher kingdom, among those who heartily despise them, 

These I have but lightly touched on, because I fear 
they are not to be redressed; and besides, I am very 
sensible how ready some people are to take offence at 
the honest truth; and for that reason I shall omit 
several other grievances under which we are long likely 
to groan. 

I shall therefore go om to relate some other causes 
of this nation’s poverty, by which, if they continue 
much longer, it must infallibly sink to utter ruin. 

The first is, that monstrous pride and vanity in both 
sexes, especially the weaker sex, who in the midst of 
poverty are suffered to run into all kind of expense 
and extravagance in dress; and particularly priding 
themselves to wear nothing but what cometh from 
abroad, disdaining the growth or manufacture cf their 
own country, m those articles with which they can be 
better served at home at half the expense; and this is 
grown to such a height, that they will carry the whole 
yearly rent of a good estate at once on their body. 
And as there is in that sex a spirit of envy, by which 
they caimot endure to see others in a better habit than 
themselves, so those whose fortunes can hardly support 
taeir families in the necessaries of life will needs vie 
with the richest and greatest among us, to the ruin ot 
themselves and their posterity. 

Neither are the men less guilty of this pernicious 
folly, who, in imitation of a gaudiness and foppery of 
dress introduced of late years into our neighbouring 
kingdom, (as fovls are apt to imitate only the defects 
of their betters,) cannot find materials in their own coune 
try worthy to adorn their bodies of clay, while their 
minds are naked of every valuable quality. 

* This is not properly a sermon, but a political dissertation, 
and it is worthy of the subject and the author. 
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Thus our tradesmen and shopkeepers who deal in 
home goods are left in a starving condition, and only 
those encouraged who ruin the kingdom by importing 
among us foreign vanities. 

Another cause of our low condition is our great 
luxury ; the chief support of which is the materials of 
it brought to the nation in exchange for the few valu- 
able things left us, whereby 80 many thousand families 
want the very necessaries of life. ; 

Thirdly, In most parts of this kingdom the natives 
are from their infancy so given up to idleness and 
sloth that they often choose to beg or steal, rather than 
support themselves with their own labour; they marry 
without the least view or thought of being able to 
make any provision for their families; and whereas, 
in all industrious nations, children are looked on as a 
help to their parents, with us, for want of being early 
trained to oe they are an intolerable burden at home, 
and a grievous charge upon the public; as appearetl. 
from the vast number of ragged and naked children it. 
town and country, Jed about by strolling women, 
trained up in ignorance, and all] manner of vice. 

Lastly, A great cause of this nation’s misery is, that 
Egyptian bondage of cruel, oppressifg, covetous land- 
lords; expecting that all who live under them should 
make bricks without straw; who grieve and envy when 
they see a tenunt of their own in a whole coat, or able 
to afford one comfortable meal in a month; by which 
the spirits of the people are broken and made fit for 
slavery : the farmers and cottagers almost through the 
whole kingdom being, to al] intents and purposes, as 
real beggars as any of those to whom we give our cha- 
rity in the streets. And these cruel landlords are every 
day unpeopling the kingdom, by forbidding their 
miserable tenants to till the earth, against common 
reason and justice, and contrary to the practice and 
prudence of all other nations; by which numberless 
families have been forced either to leave the kingdom, 
or stroll about and increase the number of our thieves 
aud beggars, 

Such and much worse is our condition at present, 
if I had leisure or liberty to lay it before you; and 
therefore, the next thing which might be considered is, 
whether there may be any probable remedy found, at 
least against some part of these evils, for most of them 
ure wholly desperate. 

But this being too large a subject to be now handled, 
and the intent of my discourse confining me to give 
some directions concerning the poor of the city, I shal) 
keep myself within those limits. It is indeed in the 
power of the lawgivers to found a school in every parish 


of the kingdom for teaching the meaner and poorer _ 
sort of children to speak and to read the English tongue, | 
and to provide a reasonable maintenance for the teachers. 


This would in time abolish that part of barbarity and 


ignorance for which our natives are so despised by all » 


foreigners ; this would bring them to think and act 
according to the rules of reason, by which a spirit of 
industry, and thrift, and honesty would be introduced 
among them, And indeed, considering how small a 
(ax would suffice for such a work, it isa public scandal 
that such a thing should never have been eudeavoured, 
or perhaps so much as thought on. 

To supply the waut of such a law, several pious per- 
sous 1 many parts of this kingdom have been pre- 
vailed on, by tne great endeavours and good example 
set them by the clergy, to erect charity-schools in seve- 
ral parishes, to which very often the richest parishioners 
contribute the least. In those schools children are, or 
ought to be, trained up to read and write and cast ac- 


counts; and these children should, if possible, be of | 


honest parents, gone to decay through age, sickness, or 
other unavoidable calamity, by the hand of God; not 
the broud of wicked strollers; for it is by no means 
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reasonable that the charity of well-inclined } ople 
should be applied to encourage the lewdness of those 
profligate, abandoned women, who crowd our streets 
with their borrowed or spurious issue. : 

In those hospitals which have good foundations and 
rents to support them, whereof, to the scandal of Chris- 
tianity, there are very few in this kingdom; I say, in 
such hospitals, the children maintained ought to be 
only of decayed citizens and freemen, and be bred up 
to good trades. But in these small parish charity- 
schools, which have no support but the casual good- 
will of charitable people, 1 do altogether disapprove 
the custom of putting the children apprentice except to 
the very meanest trades; otherwise the poor honest 
citizen, who is just able to bring up hischild, and pay a 
small sum of money with him to a good master, 18 
wholly defeated, and the bastard issue, perhaps of some 
heggar, preferred before him. And hence we come to 
be so overstocked with apprentices and Journeymen, 
more than our discouraged country can employ ; aud 
I fear the greatest part of our thieves, pickpockets, and 
other vagabonds are of this number. 

Therefore, in order to make these parish charity: 
schools of great aud universal use, I agree with the 
opinion of many wise persons, that a new turn should 
be given to this whole matter. 

J think there is no complaint more just than what 
we find in almost every family, of the folly and igno- 
rance, the fraud and knavery, the idleness and vicious- 
ness, the wasteful squandering temper of servants, who 
are, indeed, become one of the many public grievances 
of the kingdom; whereof, I believe, there are few mas- 
ters that 1ow hear me who are not convinced by their 
own experience. And ] am very confident that more 
families, of all degrees, have been ruined by the cor- 
ruption of servants, than by all other causes put to- 
gether. Neither is this to be wondered at, when we 
consider from) what uurscries so many of them are 
received into our houses. The first is the tribe of 
wicked boys, wherewith most corners of this town are 
pestered, who haunt public doors. These, having 
‘een born of beggars, aud bred to pilfer as soon as 
hey can go or speak, as years come on, are employed 
1 the lowest cftices to get themselves bread, are prac- 
ised in all manner of villany, and when they are 
grown up, if they are not entertained in a gang of 
‘hieves, are forced to seek for a service. The other 
vursery 18 the barbarous and desert part of the country 
rom whence such lads come up hither to seek their 
‘ortunes, who are bred up from the dunghill in idle- 
ness, Ignorance, lying, and thieving. From these two 
vurseries, I say, a great number of our servants come 
o us, sufficient to corrupt all the rest. Thus the 
vhole race of servants in this kingdom have gotten so 
Ul a reputation, that some persons from England, 
come over hither into great stations, are said to have 
absolutely refused admitting any servant born among 
us into their families. Neither can they be justly 
blamed ; for, although it is not impossible to find an 
honest native fit for a good service, yet the inquiry is 
too troublesome, and the hazard too great, for a stranger 
to attempt. 

If we consider the many misfortunes that befall pri- 
vate families, it will be found that servants are the 
causes and instruments of them all. Are our goods 
embezzled, wasted, and destroyed ? is our house burnt 
to the ground? it is by the sloth, the drunkenness, or 
the villany of servants. Are we robbed and murdered 
in our beds? it is by confederacy with our servants, 
Are we engaged in quarrels and misunderstandings 

, with our neighbours? these were all begun and in- 
flamed by the false, malicious tongues of our servants 
Are the secrets of our families betrayed, and evil re. 
pute spread of us? our servants were the authors. De 
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falee accusers rise up against us? (an evil too frequent ! their indiscreet marriage without the least prospect or 


in this country)—they have been tampering with our 
servants. Do our children discover folly, malice, 
pride, cruelty, revenge, andutifulness in their words 
and actions? are they seduced to lewdness-or scandal- 
ous marriages? it is all by our servants. Nay, the 
very mistakes, follies, blunders, and absurdities of 
those in our service are able to ruffle and discompose 
the mildest nature, and are often of such consequence 
as to put whole families into confusion. 

Since, therefore, not only our domestic peace and 
quiet, and the welfare of our children, but even the 
very safety of our lives, reputations, and fortunes, have 
so great a dependence upon the choice of our servants, 
I think it would well become the wisdom of the nation 
to make some provision in so importaut an affair, But 
in the mean time, and perhaps to better purpose, it were 
to be wished that the children of both sexes, enter- 
tained in the parish charity-schools, were bred up in 
such a manner as would give them a teachable dis- 
sition, and qualify them to learn whatever is required 
In any sort of service. For instance, they should be 
taught to read and write, to know somewhat in casting 
accounts, to understand the principles of religion, to 
practise cleanliness, to get a spirit of honesty, industry, 
and thrift, and be severely punished for every neglect in 
any of these particulars. For it is the misfortune of 
mankind that, if they are not used to be taught in their 
early childhood whereby to acquire what I call a 
teachable disposition, they camnot, without great 
difficulty, learn the easiest thing in the course of their 
lives, but are always awkward and unhandy; their 
minds, as well as bodies, for want of early practice, 
growing stiff and unmanageable; as we observe in the 
surt of gentlemen who, kept from school by the in- 
dulgence of their parents but a few years, are never 
able to recover the time they have lost, and grow up 
in ignorance and al] manner of vice, whereof we have 
too many examples all over the nation. But to return 
to what I was saying: if these charity children were 
trained up in the manner I mentioned, and then bound 
apprentices in the families of gentlemen and citizens, 
(for which a late law giveth great encouragement, ) 
being accustomed from their first entrance to be always 
learning some useful thing, they would leam in a 
month more than another, without those advantages, 
can do ina year; and in the mean time, be very useful 
ima family, as far as their age and strength would 
allow. And when such children come to years of dis- 
cretion, they will probably be a useful example to 


their fellow-servants; at least they will prove a strong 


check upon the rest; for I suppose everybody will 
allow that one good, honest, diligent servant in a 
house may prevent abundance of mischief in the 
fainily. 

These are the reasons for which I urge this matter so 
strongly aud I hope those who listen to me will con- 
sider them, 

I shall now say something about that great number 
of poor who, under the name of common beggars, 
infest our streets, and fill our ears with their continual 
cries and craving importunity. This I shal] venture 
to call an unnecessary evil, brought upon us from the 
gross neglect and want of proper management in those 
whose duty it is to prevent it. But before I proceed 
further, let me humbly presume to vindicate the justice 
and mercy of God, aud his dealings with mankind, 
Upon this particular he hath not dealt so hardly with 
his creatures as some would imagine, when they see 
so many miserable objects ready to perish for want; 
for it would infallibly be found, upon strict inquiry, 
that there is hardly one in twenty of those miserable 
objects who do not owe their present poverty to their 
own faults, to their present sloth aud negligence, to 
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‘ supporting a family, to their foolish expensiveness, to 


their drunkenness and other vices, by which they have 
squandered their gettings, and contracted d.seases in 
their old age. And to speak freely, is it any way 
reasonable or just that those who have denied them- 
selves many lawful satisfactions and conveniences of 
life, from a principle of conscience as well as prudence, 
that they might not be a burden to the public, should 
be charged with supporting others, who have bronght 
themselves to less than a morsel of bread by their 
idleness, extravagance, and vice? Yet such, and no 
other, are far the greatest number not only of those 
who beg in our streets, but even of what we call poor 
decayed housekeepers, whom we are apt to pity as real 
objects of charity, and distinguish them from common 
beggars, although, in truth, they both owe their un- 
doing to the same causes; only the former are too 
nicely bred to endure walking half naked in the streets, 
or too proud to own their wants. For the artificer or 
other tradesman, who pleadeth he is grown too old to 
work or look after business, aud therefore expecteth 
assistance as a decayed housekeeper; may we not ask 
him why he did not take care, in his youth and 
strength of days, to make some provision against 
old age, when he saw so many examples before him of 
people undone by their idJeness and vicious extrava- 
gance? And to go a little higher, whence cometh it 
that so many citizens and shopkeepers, of the most 
creditable trade, who once made a good figure, go to 
decay by their expensive pride and vanity, affecting to 
educate aud dress their children above their abilities, 
or the state of life they ought to ed nd 

However, since the best of us have too many in- 
firmities to auswer for, we ought not to be severe upon 
those of others; and therefore, if our brother, through 
grief, or sickness, or other incapacity, is uot 11 a con- 
dition to preserve his being, we ought to support him 
to the best of our power, without reflecting over 
seriously on the causes that brought him to his misery. 
But in order to this, and to turn our charity into its 
proper channel, we ought to consider who and where 
those objects are whom it is chiefly incumbent upon 
us to support. 

By the ancient law of this realm, still in force, every 
parish is obliged to maiutain its own poor; which, 
although some may think to be not very equal, because 
many parishes are very rich, and have few poor among 
them, and others the contrary; yet I think may be 
justly defended: for as to remote country parishes, in 
the desert part of the kingdom, the necessaries of Jife 
are there su cheap, that the infirm poor may be pro- 
vided for with little burden to the inhabitants. But 
iu what I am going to say, I shall confine myself only 
to this city; where we are overrun not only with our 
own poor, but with a far greater number from every 
part of the nation. Now I say, this evil of being eu- 
cumbered with so many foreign beggars, who have 
not the least title to our charity, and whom it is im- 
possible for us to support, may be easily remedied, if 
the government of this city, in conjuuction with the 
clergy and parish officers, would think it worth their 
care; and I am sure few things deserve it better. For 
if every parish would take a list of those begging poor 
which properly belong to it, and compel each of them 
to wear a badge, marked and numbered, so as to be 
seen and known by all they meet, and confine them to 
beg within the limits of their own parish, severely 
punishing them when they offend, and driving out all 
interlopers from other parishes, we could then make 
a computation of their numbers; and the strollers 
from the country being driven away, the remainder 
would not be too many for the charity of those 
who pass by to maintain; neither would any beggur, 
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althongh confined to his own parish, be hindered from 
receiving the charity of the whole town: because in 
this case, those well-disposed persons who walk the 
streets will give their charity to such whom they 
think proper objects, wherever they meet them, pro- 
vided they are found in their own parishes, and wear- 
ing their badges of distinction. And as to those 
parishes which border upon the skirts and suburbs of 
the town, where country strollers are used to harbour 
themselves, they must be forced to go back to their 
homes, when they find nobody to relieve them, because 
they want that mark which only gives them license 
to beg. Upon this point it were to be wished that 
inferior parish officers had better encouragement 
given them to perform their duty in driving away all 
beggars who do not belong tu the parish, instead of 
conniving at them, as it is said they do for some small 
contribution; for the whole city would save much 
more by ridding themselves of many hundred beggars 
than they would Jose by giving parish officers a reason- 
able support. 

It should seem a strange, unaccountable thing, that 
those who have probably been reduced to want by 
riot, lewdness, and idleness, although they have as- 
surance enough to beg alms publicly from all they 
meet, should yet be too proud to wear the parish 
badge, which would turn so much to their own advan- 
tage, by ridding them of such great numbers who 
now intercept the greatest part of what belongeth to 
them ; yet it is certain that there are very many who 
publicly declare they will never wear those badges, 
and many others who either hide or throw them away ; 
but the remedy for this is very short, easy, and just, 
by trying them like vagabonds and sturdy beggars, 
and forcibly driving them out of the town. 

Therefore, as soon as this expedient of wearing 
badges shall be put in practice, 1 do earnestly exhort 
all those who hear me, never to give their alms to any 
public beggar who doth not fully comply with this 
order ; by which our number of poor will be so re- 
duced, that it will be much easier to provide for the 
rest. Our shop-doors will be no longer crowded with 
so many thieves and pickpockets in beggars’ habits, 
nor our streets so dangerous to those who are forced to 
walk in the night. 

Thus I have, with great freedom, delivered my 
thoughts upon this subject, which so nearly concerneth 
us. It is certainly a bad scheme, to any Christian 
country which God hath blessed with fruitfulness, 
and where the people enjoy the just rights and privi- 
leges of mankind, that there should be any beggars at 
all. But, alas! among us, where the whole nation 
itself is almost reduced to beggary, by the disadvan- 
tages we lie under, and the hardships we are forced to 
bear; the laziness, ignorance, thoughtlessness, squan- 
dering temper, slavish nature, and uncleanly manner 
of living in the poor popish natives, together with the 
cruel oppressions of their landlords, who delight to see 
their vassals in.the dust: I say that in such a nation, 
how can we otherwise expect than to be overrun with 
objects of misery and want? Therefore there can be 
no other method to free this city from so intolerable a 
grievance than by endeavouring, as far as in us lies, 
that the burden may be more equally divided, by 
contributing to maintain our own-poor, and forcing 
the strollers and vagabonds to return to their several 
homes in the country, there to smite the conscience 
of those oppressors who first stripped them of al) their 
substance. 

I might here, if the time would permit, offer many 
arguments tv persuade to works of charity; but you 
hear them so often from the pulpit, that Iam will- 
ing to hope you may not now want them. Besides, 
my present design was only to show where your alms 
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would be best bestowed, to the honour of God, your 
own ease and advantage, the service of your country, 
and the benefit of the poor. I desire you will 
weigh and consider what I have spoken, and accord- 
ing to your several stations and abilities endeavour to 
put it in practice; and God give you good success. 
To whom, with the Son and Holy Ghost, be all honour 
and glory, for ever au:dever. Amen. 


SERMON THE TENTH. 
ON SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 
ACTS, xx. 9. 


ind there sat in the window a certain young man, named 
Eutychus, being fallen into a deep sleep; and while 
Paul was long preaching, he sunk down with sleep, 
and fell down from the third loft, and was taken up 
dead. 

I nave chosen these words with design, if possible, to 

disturb some part in this audience of half an hour's 

sleep, for the convenience and exercise whereof ae 
place, at this season of the day, is very much celebrated. 

There is, indeed, one mortal disadvantage to which 
all preaching is subject; that those who by the wicked- 
ness of their lives stand in greatest need have usually 
the smallest share; for either they are absent upon the 
account of idleness or spleen, or hatred to religion, or 
in order to doze away the intemperance of the week : 
or, if they do come, they are sure to employ their minds 
rather any other way than regarding or attending to 
the business of the place. 

The accident which happened to this young man in 
the text, hath not been sufficient to discourage his suc- 
cessors; but, because the preachers now in the world, 
however they may exceed St. Paul in the art of setting 
men to sleep, do extremely fall short of him in the 
working of miracles; therefore men are become so 
cautious, as to choose more safe and convenient sta- 
tions and postures for taking their repose, without 
hazard of their persons; and upon the whole matter, 
choose rather to trust their destruction to a miracle, 
than their safety. However, this being not the only way 
by which the Jukewarm Christians and scorners of the 
age discover their neglect and contempt of preaching, 
I shall enter expressly into consideration of this matter, 
and order my discourse in the following method :— 
First, I oall produce several instances to show the 

great neglect of preaching now among us. 

Secondly, 1 thall reckon up some of the usual quarrels 
men have against preaching. 

Thirdly, 1 shall set forth the great evil of this neglect 
and contempt of preaching, and discover the reai 
causes whence it proceedeth. 

Lastly, 1 shall offer some remedies against this great 
and spreading evil. 

First, 1 shall produce certain instances to show the 
great neglect of preaching now among us, 

These may be reduced under two heads. First, 
men’s absence from the service of the church; and 
secondly, their misbehaviour when they are here. 

The first instance of men’s neglect is in their fre- 
quent absence from the church. 

There is no excuse 80 trivial that will not pass upon 
some men’s consciences to excuse their attendance xt 
the public worship of God. Some are so unfortunate 
as to be always indisposed on the Lord’s-day, and think 
nothing so unwholesome as the air of a church. Otherg 
have their affairs so oddly contrived, as to be always 
unluckily prevented by business. With some it ‘s a 
great: mark of wit and deep understanding to stay at 
home on Sundays. Others again discover strange fits 
of laziness, that seize them particularly on that day, 
and confine them to their beds. Others are al sent out 
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of mere contempt of religion. And, lastly, there are 
not a few who look upon it as a day of rest, and there- 
fore c.sim the privilege of their cattle, to keep the 
Sabbath by eating, drinking, and sleeping, after the 
toil and labour of the week. Now in all this the 
worst circumstance is, that these persons are such 
whose companies are most required, and who stand most 
in need of a physician. 

Secondly, Men's great neglect and contempt of 
preaching appear by their misbehaviour when at 
church, 

If the audience were to be ranked under several 
heads, according to their behaviour when the word of 
God is delivered, how small a number would appear 
of those who receive it as they ought! How much of 
the seed then sown would be found to fall by the way- 
side upon stony ground, or among thorns; and how 
little good ground there would be to take it! A 
preacher cannot look round from the pulpit without 
observing that. some are in a perpetual whisper, and by 
their air and gesture give occasion to suspect that. they 
afe in those very minutes defaming their neighbour. 
Others have their eyes and imagination constantly en- 
gaged in such a circle of objects, perhaps to gratify the 
most unwarrantable desires, that they never once attend 
_ to the business of the place; the sound of the preacher's 
words does not so much as once interrupt them. 
Some have their minds wandering among idle, worldly, 
or vicious thoughts. Some lie at catch to ridicule 
whatever they hear, and with much wit and humour 
provide a stock of laughter by furnishing themselves 
from the pulpit. But of all misbehaviour, none is 
comparable to that of those who come here to sleep. 
Opium is not so stupifying to many persons as an 
afternoon sermon. Perpetual custom hath so brought 
it about that the words of wnatever preacher become 
only a sort of uniform sound at a distance, than which 
nothing is more effectual to lull the senses. For that 
it is the very sound of the sermon which bindeth up 
their faculties is manifest from hence, because they all 
awake so very regularly as soon as it ceaseth, and with 
much devotion receive the blessing, dozed and besotted 
with indecencies I am ashamed to repeat. 

I proceed, secondly, to reckon up some of the usual 
quarrels men have against preaching, and to show the 
unreasonableness of them. 

Such unwarrantable demeanour as I have described 
among Christians in the house of God in a solemn 
assembly, while their faith and duty are explained and 
delivered, have put those whoare guilty upon inventing 
some excuses to extenuate their fault: this they do by 
turning the blame either upou the particular preacher, 
or upon preaching in general. First, they object 
against the particular preacher ; his manner, his deli- 
very, his voice are disagreeable; his style and expres- 
sion are flat and slow, sometimes improper and absurd ; 
the matter is heavy, trivial, and insipid, sometimes 
despicable and perfectly ridiculous ; or else, on the other 
side, he runs up into unintelligible speculation, empty 
notions, and abstracted flights, all clad in words above 
usual understandings. 

_ Secondly, They object against preaching in general ; 
it 18 a perfect road of talk, they know already what- 
ever can be said, they have heard the same a hundred 
times over. They quarrel that preachers do not 
relieve an old beaten subject with wit and invention, 
and that now the art is lost of moving men’s passions, 
80 common among the ancient orators of Greece aud 
Rome. These and the like objections are frequently 
in the mouths of men who despise the fuolislness of 
preaching. But let us examine the reasonableness 
of them: 

. ‘The doctrine delivered by al! preachers is the same: 

So we preach, and so ye believe :” but the mamer 
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of delivering is suited to the skill and abilities of 
each, which differ in preachers just as in the rest of 
mankind. However, in personal dislikes of a parti- 
cular preacher, are these men sure they are always in 
the right? Do they consider how mixed a thing is 
every audience whose taste and eae Sak differ perhaps 
every day, not only from each other but themselves ? 
and how to calculate a discourse that shall exactly 
suit them all is beyond the force and reach of human 
reason, knowledge, or invention. Wit and eloquence 
are shining qualities that God hath imparted in great 
degrees to very few; nor any more to be expected in 
the generality of any rank among men than riches and 
honour, But further, if preaching in general be all 
old and beaten, and that they are already so well ac- 
quainted with it, more shame and guilt to them wi 
so little edify by it. But these men, whose ears are so 
delicate as not to endure a plain discourse of religion, 
who expect a constant supply of wit and eloquence on 
a subject handled so many thousand times; what. will 
they say when we turn the objection upon themselves, 
who, with all the rude and profane liberty of discourse 
they take upon so many thousand subjects, are so dull 
as to furnish nothing but tedious repetitions, and little, 
paltry, nauseous commonplaces, so vulgar, so worn, or 
so obvious, as, upon any other occasion but that of ad- 
vancing vice, would be hooted off the stage? Noi, 
lastly, are preachers justly blamed for neglecting human 
oratory to move the passions, which is not the business 
of a Christian orator, whose office it is ouly to work upon 
faith and reason. All other eloquence hath been a per- 
fect cheat to stir up men’s passions against truth and 
justice for the service of a faction; to put false colours 
upon things, and, by an amusement of agreeable words, 
make the worst reason appear to be the better. This is 
certainly not. to be allowed in Christian eloquence, and 
therefore St. Paul took quite the other course; he 
“came not with the excelleucy of words or enticing 
speech of men’s wisdom, but im plain evidence of the 
spirit and power.” And perhaps it was for that reason 
the young man Eutychus, used to the Grecian elo- 
quence, grew tired and fell so fast asleep. 

I go on, thirdly, to set forth the great evil of this 
neglect and scorn of preaching, and to discover the real 
causes whence it proceedeth. 

I think it is obvious that this ueglect of preaching 
hath very much occasioned the great decay of religion 
among us. To this may be imputed no small part of 
that contempt some men bestow on the clergy; for 
whoever talketh without being regarded, is sure to be 
despised. To this we owe in a great measure the 
spreading of atheism and infidelity among us, for reli- 
gion, like all other things, is soonest put vut of counte- 
nance by being ridiculed. The scorn of preaching 
might perhaps have been at first introduced by men of 
nice ears aud refined taste; but it is now become 
a spreading evil through all degrees and both sexes ; 
for since sleeping, talking, and laughing are qualities 
sufficient to furnish out a critic, the meanest and most 
ignorant have set up a title, and succeeded in it as well 
as their betters. Thus are the last efforts of reforming 
mankiud rendered wholly useless. ‘‘ How shall they 
hear,” saith the Apostle, “ without a preacher?” But 
if they have a preacher, and make it a point of wit or 
breeding not to hear him, what remedy is left? To 
this neglect of preaching we may also entirely impute 
that gross ignorance among us in the very principles of 
religion, which it is amazing to find in persons who 
very much value their own knowledge and understand- 
ing in other things: yet it is a visible, inexcusable 
ignorance even in the meanest among us, considering 
the many advantages they have of learning their duty. 
And it hath been the great encouragement to all man 
ner of vice: for in vaiu we preach down sin to a 
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people “ whose hearts are waxed gross, whose ears are 
Gul} of hearing, and whose eyes are closed.” Therefore 
Christ himself, in his discourses, frequently rouseth up 
the attention of the multitude and of his disciples them- 
selves with this expression, “ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” But among all neglects of preaching, 
none is so fatal as that of sleeping in the house of God. 
A scorner may listen to truth and reason and in time 
grow serious; an unbeliever may feel the pangs of a 
guilty conscience; oue whose thoughts or eyes wander 
amoug other objects may, by a lucky word, be called 
back to attention; but the sleeper shuts up all avenues 
to his soul ; he is “ like the deaf adder that hearkeneth 
not to the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely.” And we may preach with as good success to 
the grave that is under his feet. 

But the great evil of this neglect will further yet ap- 
pear, from considering the rea] causes whence it pro- 
eeedeth; whereof the first 1 take to be an evil con- 
science. Many men come to church to save or gain a 
reputation, or because they will not be singular, but 
comply with an established custom ; yet all the while 
they are loaded with the guilt of old rooted sins. These 
men can expect to hear of nothing but terrors and 
threatenings, their sins laid open in true colours, and 
eternal misery the reward of them; therefore no won- 
der they stop their ears, and divert their thoughts, and 
seek any amusement rather than stir the hel] within them. 

Another cause of this neglect is a heart set upon 
worldly things. Men, whose minds are much enslaved 
to earthly affairs all the week, cannot disengage or 
break the chain of their thoughts so suddenly as to 
apply to a discourse that is wholly foreign to what they 
have most at heart. Tell a usurer of charity and 
mercy, and restitution, you talk to the deaf: his heart 
and soul, with all his senses, are got among his bags, 
or he is gravely asleep and dreaming of a mortgage. 
Tell a man of business that the cares of the world choke 
the good seed; that we must not encumber ourselves 
with much serving ; that the salvation of his soul is the 
one thing necessary : you see indeed the shape of a man 
before you, but his faculties are all gone off among 
clients and papers, thinking how to defend a bad cause 
or find flaws in a good one; or he weareth out the time 
in drowsy ods. 

A third cause of the great neglect and scorn of 
preaching ariseth from the practice of men who set up 
to decry und disparage religion ; these, being zealous to 
promote infidelity and vice, learn a rote of buffoonery 
that serveth all occasions, and refutes the strongest 
arguments for piety and good mamners. These have a 
set of ridicule calculated for all sermons and all 
preachers, and can be extremely witty as often as they 
please upon the same fund. 

Let me now, in the last place, offer some remedies 
against this great evil. 

It will be one remedy against the contempt of 
preaching rightly to consider the end for which it was 
designed. There are many who place abundance of 
merit in going to church, although it be with no other 
prospect but that of being well entertained, wherein if 
they happen to fail, they return wholly disappointed. 
Hence it is become an impertinent vein among people 
of all sorts to hunt after what they call a good sermon, 
as if it were a matter of pastime and diversion. Our 
business, alas! is quite another thing; either to learn, 
or at least be reminded of our duty, to apply the 
doctrines delivered, compare the rules we hear with our 
lives and actions, and find wherein we have trans- 
gressed. These are the dispositions men should bring 


into the house of God, and then they will be litile,| 


concerned about the preacher's wit or eloquence, nor he 
curious to inquire out his faults and infirmities, but 
conside: how to correct their own. 
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Another remedy against the contempt of preaching 
is that men would consider whether it be not reason 
able to give more allowance for the different abilities 
of preachers than they usually do. Retinements of 
style and flights of wit, as they are not properly the 
business of any preacher, so they cannot possibly be 
the talents of all. In most other discourses men are 
satisfied with sober sense and plain reason, and, as 
understandings usually go, even that is not over fre- 
quent. Then why they should be so over nice in 
expectation of es ert where it is neither necessary 
nor convenient, is hard to imagine. 

Lastly, The scomers of preaching would do well to 
consider that this talent of ridicule they value so much 
is a perfection very easily acquired and applied to all 
things whatsoever, neither is anything at all the worse 
because it is capable of being perverted to burlesque ; 
perhaps it may be the more perfect upon that score, 
since we know the most celebrated pieces have been 
thus treated with greatest success. It is in any man’s 
power to suppose a fool's cap on the wisest head, and 
then laugh at his own supposition. I think there aye 
not many things cheaper than supposing and laughing ; 
and if the uniting these two talents can bring a thing 
iuto coutempt, it is hard to know where it may end. 

To conclude :—These considerations may perhaps 
have some effect while men are awake, but what 
arguments shall we use to the sleeper? what methods 
shall we take to hold open his eyes? Will he be moved 
by considerations of common civility? We know it 
is reckoned a point of very bad manners to sleep in 
private company,when perhaps the tedious impertinence 
of many bakers would render it at least as excusable 
as the dullest sermon. Do they think it a small thing 
to watch four hours at a play where all virtue and 
religion are openly reviled, and cau they not watch 
one half hour to hear them defended? Is this to deal 
like a judge, (I mean like a good judge,) to listen on 
oue side of the cause and sleep on the other? I shall 
add but one word more: that this indecent sloth is 
very much owing to that luxury and excess men 
usually practise upon this day, by which half the 
service thereof is turned to sin, men dividing their 
time between God and their bellies, when after a 
gluttonous meal, their senses dozed and stupitied, they 
retire to God's house to sleep ont the afternoon. Surely, 
yrethren, these things ought not so to be. 

‘“‘ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” And God 
vive us all grace to hear and receive his holy word to 
the salvation of our own souls! 


SERMON THE ELEVENTH. 
ON THE WISDOM OF THIS WORLD. 
1 cor. iii. 19. | 
The ursdom of this world is foolishness with God. 


Ir is remarkable that about the time of our Saviour's 
coming into the world all kinds of learning flourished 
to a very great degree, insomuch that nothing is more 
frequent in the mouths of many men, even such who 
pretend to read and to know, than an extravagant praise 
and opinion of the wisdom and virtue of the Gentile 
sages of those days, and likewise of those ancient phi- 
losphers who went before them, whose doctrines are 
left upon record either by themselves or other writers. 

As far as this may be taken for granted, it may be 
said that the providence of God brought this about for 
several very wise ends and purposes; for it is certain 
that these philosophers had been a long time before 
searching out where to fix the true happiness of man, 
and not being able to agree upon any certainty about 
it, they sould not possibly but conclude, if they judged 
impartially, that all their inquiries were in the end but 
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vain and fruitless; the consequence of which must be 
not only an acknowledgment of the weakness of all 
human wisdom, but likewise an open passage hereby 
made for letting in those beams of light which the 
glorious sunshine of the gospel then brought into the 
world, by revealing those hidden truths which they had 
so long before been labouring to discover, and fixing 
the general happiness of mankind beyond all coutro- 
versy and dispute. And therefore the providence of 
God wisely suffered men of deep genius and learning 
then to arise, who should search into the truth of the 
gospel now made known, and canvass its doctrines with 
all the subtilty and knowledge they were masters of, 
and in the end freely acknowledge that to be the true 
wisdom only “which cometh from above.” 

However, to make a further inquiry into the truth of 
this observation, I doubt not but there is reason to 
think that a great many of those encomiums given to 
ancient philosophers are taken upon trust, and by a 
sort of men who are not very likely to be at the pains 
of an inquiry that would employ so much time and 
thinking. For the usual ends why men affect this kind 
ef discourse appear generally to be either out of osten- 
tation, that they may pass upon the world for persons 
of great knowledge and observation ; or, what is worse, 
there are some who highly exalt the wisdom of those 
Gentile suges, thereby obliquely to glance at and tra- 
duce divine revelation, and more especially that of the 
gospel; for the consequence they would have us draw 
is this, that since those ancient philosophers rose to a 
greater pitch of wisdom and virtue than was ever 
known among Christians, and all this purely upon the 
strength of their own reason and liberty of thinking, 
therefore it must follow that either all revelation is 
false, or, what is worse, that it has depraved the nuiure 
of man, and left him worse than it found him. 

But this high opinion of heathen wisdom is not very 
ancient in the world, nor at all countenanced from 
primitive times. Our Saviour had but a low esteem 
of it, as appears by his treatment of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, who followed the doctrines of Plato and 
Epicurus. St. Paul likewise, who was well versed in 
all the Grecian literature, seems very much to despise 
their philosophy, as we find in his writings, cautioning 
the Colossians to ‘ beware lest any man spoil them 
through philosophy and vain deceit.” And in another 
place he advises Timothy to “ avoid profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called ;"° 
that is, not to introduce into the Christian doctrine the 
janglings of those vain philosophers, which they would 
pass upon the world for science. And the reasons he 
gives are, first, That those who professed them did err 
concerning the faith; secondly, because the knowledge 
of them did increase ungodliness, vain babblings being 
otherwise expounded vanities, or empty sounds, that 
is, tedious disputes about words, which the philosophers 
were always go full of, and which were the natural 
product of disputes and dissensions between several 
sects. 

Neither had the primitive fathers any great or good 
opinion of the heathen philosophy, as it is manifest 
from several passages in their writings; so that this 
vein of affecting to raise the reputation of those sages 
so high is a mode and a vice but of yesterday, assumed 
chiefly, as I have said, to disparage revealed know- 
ledge, and the consequences of it among us. 

Now, because this is a prejudice which may prevail 
with some persons, so far as to lessen the influence of 
the gospel ; and whereas, therefore, this is an opinion 
which men of education are likely to be encountered 
with, when they have produced themselves into the 
world ; I shall endeavour to show that their preference 
of heathen wisdom and virtue before that of the 
Christian is every way unjust, and grounded upon 
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ignorance or mistake; in order to which, I shall con- 

sider four things :— 

First, 1 shall produce certain points wherein the 
wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed philosophy in 
general fell short and was very imperfect. 

Secondly, I shall show in several instances where 
some of the most renowned philosophers have been 
grossly defective in their lessons of morality. 

Thirdly, 1 shall prove the perfection of Christian 
wisdom, from the proper characters and marks of it. 

Lastly, 1 shall show that the great examples of wisdom 
and virtue among the heathen wise men were pro- 
duced by personal merit, and not influenced by the 
doctrine of any sect, whereas in Christianity it is 
quite the contrary. ; 

First, 1 shall produce certain points wherein the 
wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed philosophy in 
general fell short and was very imperfect. 

My design is to persuade men that Christian philo- 
sophy is in all things preferable to heathen wisdom ; 
from which, or its professors, I shall however, have no 
occasion to detract. They were as wise and as good 
as it was possible for them to be under such disad- 
vantages, and would have probably been infinitely 
more so with such aids as we enjoy; but our lessons 
are certainly much better, however our practices may 
fall short. 

The first point I shall mention is that universal de- 
fect which was in all their schemes, that they could not 
agree about their chief good, or wherein to place the 
happiness of mankind; nor had any of them a tole- 
rable answer upon this difficulty to satisfy a reasonable 
person, For to say, as the most plausible of them did, 
“that happiness consisted in virtue,” was but vain bab- 
bling and a mere sound of words, to amuse others and 
themselves; because they were not agreed what this 
virtue was, or wherein it did consist; and likewise 
because several among the best of them taught quite 
different things, placing happiness in health or good 
fortune, in riches or in honour, where all were agreed 
that virtue was not, as I shall nave occasion to show 
when I speak of their particular tenets. 

The second great defect in the Gentile philosophy 
was, that it wanted some suitable reward proportioned 
to the better part of man, his mind, as an encourage- 
ment for his progress in virtue. The difficulties they 
met with upon the score of this default were great, and 
not to be accounted for: bodily. goods being only suit- 
able to bodily wants are no rest at all for the mind; 
and if they were, yet are they not the proper fruits of 
wisdom and virtue, being equally attainable by the 
ignorant and wicked. Now human nature isso consti- 
tuted that we can never pursue anything heartily, but 
upon hopes of a reward. If we run a race, it is in ex- 
pectation of a prize; and the greater the prize the faster 
we run; for an incorruptible crown, if we understand 
it, and believe it to be such, more than a corruptible 
one. But some of the philosophers gave all this quite 
another turn, and pretended to refine so far as to call 
virtue its own reward, and worthy to be followed only 
for itself; whereas if there be anything in this more than 
the sound of the words, it is at least too abstracted to 
become a universal influencing principle in the world, 
and therefore could not be of general use. 

It was the want of assiguing some happiness propor- 
tioned to the soul of man, that caused many of them, 
either on the one hand tv be sour and morose, super- 
cilious and untreatable; or, on the other, to fall imto 
the vulgar pursuits of common men, to hunt after great- 
ness and riches, to make their court and to serve occa- 
sions, as Plato did to the younger Dionysius, and Aris- 
totle to Alexander the Great. So impossible it is for 
a man, who looks no further than the present world, tc 
fix himself long in a contemplation where the present 
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worlc has no part: he has no sure hold, no firm foot- 
ing, he can never expect to remove the earth he rests 
upon, while he has no support besides for his feet, but 
wants, like Archimedes, some other place whereon to 
stand. To talk of bearing pain and grief without any 
sort of present or future hope cannot be purely great- 
ness of spirit, there must be a mixture in it of affec. 
tation and an allay of pride, or perhaps is wholly 
counterfeit. 

It ig true there has been all along in the world a 
notion of rewards and punishments in another life, but. 
it seems to have rather served as an entertainment to 
poets, or as a terror of children, than a settled principle 
by which men pretended to govern any of their actions. 
The last celebrated words: of Socrates, a little before 
his death, do not seem to reckon or build much upon 
any such opinion, and Casar made no scruple to dis- 
own it, and ridicule it in open senate. 

Thirdly, The greatest and wisest of all their philo- 
sophers were never able to give any satisfaction to others 
and themselves in their notions of a Deity. They were 
often extremely gross and absurd in their conceptions, 
and those who made the fairest. conjectures are such as 
were generally allowed by the learned, to have seen the 
system of Moses, if I may so call it, who was in great 
reputation at that time in the heathen world, as we find 
by Diodorus, Justin, Longinus, and other authors ; for 
the rest, the wisest among them laid aside all notions 
after a Deity, as a disquisition vain and fruitless, which 
indeed it was upon unrevealed principles; and those 
who ventured to engage too far, fell into incohereuce 
and confusion. 

Fourthly, Those among them who had the justest. 
conceptions of a Divine Power, and did also admit a 
providence, had no notion at all of entirely relying and 
depending upon either ; they trusted in themselves for 
all things; but as for a trust or dependence upon God, 
they would not have understood the phrase, it made no 
part of the profaue style. 

Therefore it was that, in al] issues and events which 
they could not reconcile to their own sentiments of 
‘eason and justice, they were quite disconcerted, they 
had no retreat; but upon every blow of adverse fortune 
either affected to be indifferent, or grew sullen and 
severe, or else yielded and sunk like other men. 

Having now produced certain points wherein the 
wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed philosophy fell 
short and was very imperfect, I go on, in the second 
place, to show, in several instances, where some of the 
most renowned philosophers have been grossly de- 
fective in their lessons of morality. 

Thales, the founder of the Ionic sect, so celebrated 
for morality, being asked how a man might bear ill- 
fortune with greatest ease, answered, “ By seeing his 
enemies in a worse condition.” An answer truly bar- 
barous, unworthy of human nature, and which in- 
cluded such cousequences as must destroy all society 
frum the world, 

Solou lameuting the death of a son, one told him, 
* You lament in vain.” “ Therefore,” said he, “I lament 
because it is in vain.” This was a plain confession how 
imperfect all his philosophy was, and that something 
was still wanting. He owned that all his wisdom and 
morals were useless, and this upou one of the most fre- 
quent accidents in life. How much better could he 
have learned to support himself even from David, by 
his entire dependence upon God; and that. before our 
Saviour had advanced the notions of religion to the 
height and perfection wherewith he hath instructed his 
disciples ! 

Plato himself, with all his refinements, placed hhap- 
pinesa in wisdom, health, good fortune, honour.* and 
riches, and held that they who enjoyed all these were 
perfectly happy; which opinion was indeed unworthy 
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its owner, leaving the wise and good man wholly at the 
mercy of uncertain chance, and to be miserable without 
resource. 

His scholar Aristotle fell more grossly into the sarue 
notion, and plainly affirmed, “ That virtue without the 
goods of fortune was not sufficient for happiness, but 
that a wise man must be miserable in poverty and sick- 
ness.” Nay, Diogenes himself, from whose pride and 


singularity one would have looked for other notions, 


delivered it as his opinion, “ That a poor old man was 
the most miserable thing in life.” 

Zeno also and lis followers fell into many absurdi- 
ties, among which nothing could be greater than that 
of maintaining all crimes to be equal ;_ which, instead of 
making vice hateful, rendered it as a thing indifferent 
and familiar to all men. 

Lastly, Epicurus had no notion of justice, but as it 
was profitable; and his placing happiness in pleasure, 
with all the advantages he could expound it by, was 
liable to very great exception; for although he taught 
that pleasure did consist in virtue, yet he did not any 
way fix or ascertain the boundaries of virtue as he 
ought to have done, by which means he misled his fot: 
lowers into the greatest vices, making their names to 
become odious and scandalous even in the heathen 
world. 

I have produced these few instances from a great 
many others to show the imperfection of heathen phi- 
losophy, wherein I have confined myself wholly to their 
morality. And surely we may pronounce upon it, mm 
the words of St. James, that “this wisdom descended 
not from above, but was earthly and sensual.” What 
if I had produced their absurd notions about God and 
the soul? it would then have completed the character 
given it by that apostle, and appeared to have been 
devilish too. But it is easy to observe, from the nature 
of these few particulars, that their defects in morals 
were purely the flagging and fainting of the mind, for 
want of a support by revelation from God. 

I proceed, therefore, in the third place, to show the 
perfection of Christian wisdom from above; and 1 shall 
endeavour to make it appear, from those proper cha- 
racters and marks of it by the apostle before mentioned, 
in the third chapter, and 15th, 16th, and 17th verses. 

The words run thus :— 

“ This wisdom descendeth not from above; but is 
earthly, sensual, devilish. 

““ For where envying and strife is, there is confusion 
and every evil work. 

‘“ But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and witi- 
out hypocrisy.” 

“ The wisdom from above is, first, pure.” This purity 
of the mind and spirit is peculiar to the gospel. Our 
Saviour says, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” A mind free from all pollution of 
lusts shall have a daily vision of God, whereof unre- 
vealed religion can form no notion. This it is that 
keeps us unspotted from the world ; and hereby many 
have been prevailed upon to live in the practice of all 
purity, holiness, and righteousness, far beyond the ex- 
amples of the most celebrated philosophers. 

It is “ peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated.” 
The Christian doctrine teacheth us all those disposi- 
tions that make us affable and courteous, gentle and 
kind, without any morose leaven of pride or vanity, 
which entered into the composition of most heathen 
schemes; so we are taught to be meek and lowly. 
Our Saviour'’s last legacy was peace; and he com- 
mands us to forgive our offending brotner unto seventy 
times seven, Christian wisdom is full of mercy and 
good works, teaching the height of all mora] virtues 

of which the heathens fell infinitely short. Plata 
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indeed (and it is worth observing) has somewhere a 
dialogue, or part of one, about forgiving our enemies, 
which was perhaps the highest strain ever reached by 
man without divine assistance ;.yet how little is that 
to what our Saviour commands us! “ To love them 
that hate us; to bless them that curse us; and to do 
good to them that despitefully use us.” 

Christian wisdom is “ without partiality ;” it is not 
calculated for this or that nation of people, but the 
whole race of mankind: not so the shilbsophical 
schemes, which were narrow and confined, adapted to 
their peculiar towns, governments, or sects; but, “ in 
every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righte- 
oustiess is accepted with him.” 

Lastly, It is “* without hypocrisy ;” it appears to be 
what it really is; itis all of a piece. By the doc- 
trines of the gospel, we are so far from being allowed 
to publish to the world those virtues we have not, that 
we are commanded to hide even from ourselves those 
we really have, and not to let our right hand know 
what our left hand does; unlike several branches of 
the heathen wisdom, which pretended to teach insensi- 
Wility aud indifference, magnanimity and contempt of 
life, while, at the same time, in other parts, it belied 
its own doctrines. 

I come now, in the last place, to show that the great 
examples of wisdom and virtue among the Grecian 
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sages were produced by personal merit, and not influ- . 


enced by the doctrine of any particular sect ; whereas, 
in Christianity, it is quite the contrary. 

The two virtues most celebrated by ancient moralists 
were fortitude and temperance, as relating to the go- 
vernment of man in his private capacity, to which their 
schemes were generally addressed and confined ; and 
the two instances wherein those virtues arrived at the 
greatest height were Socrates and Cato. But neither 
those, nor any other virtues possessed by these two, 
were at all owing to any lessons or doctrines of a sect. 
For Socrates himself was of none at all; and although 
Cato was called a stoic, it was more from a resem- 
blance of manners in his worst qualities, than that he 
avowed himself one of their disciples. The same may 
be affirmed of many other great men of antiquity. 
Whence I infer, that those who were renowned for 
Virtue among them were more obliged to the good 
natural dispositions of their own minds than to the 
doctrines of any sect they pretended to follow. 

On the other side, as the examples of fortitude and 
patience among the primitive Christiaus have been in- 
finitely greater and more numerous, so they were alto- 
gether the product of their principles and doctrine ; 
and were such as the same persons, without those aids, 
would never have arrived to. Of this truth most of 
the apostles, with many thousand martyrs, are a cloud 
of witnesses beyord exception. Having therefore 
spoken so largely upon the former heads, I shall dwell 
no longer upon this. 

And if it should here be objected, Why does not 
Christianity still produce the same effects ? it is easy to 
answer, first, that although the number of pretended 
Christians be great, yet that of true believers, in pro- 
portion to the other, was never so small; and it is a 
true lively faith alone that, by the assistance of God's 
grace, can influence our practice. 

Secondly, We may answer, that Christianity itself 
has very much suffered by being blended up with 
Gentile philosophy. The Platonic system, first taken 
ito religion, was thought to have given matter for some 
early heresies in the church. When disputes began to 
arise, the Peripatetic forms were introduced by Scotus, 
as best fitted for controversy. 
now have become necessary, it was surely the author of 
a litigious vein, which has since occasioned very per- 
nicious conseauences, lopped the progress of Chris- 
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tianity, and been a great promoter of vice; verifying 
that sentence given by St. James, and mentioned bee 
fore, “ Where envying aud strife is, there is confusion 
and every evil work.” This was the fatal stop to the 
Greciaus, in their progress both of arts and arms ; their 
wise men were divided under several sects, and their 
governments under several commonwealths, all in op- 
position to each other; which engaged them in eternal 
quarrels among themselves, while they should have 
been armed agaiust the common enemy. And J] wish 
we had no other examples, from the like causes, less 
foreign or ancient than that. Diogenes said Socrates 
was a madman; the disciples of Zeno and Epicurus, 
nay of Plato aud Aristotle, were engaged in fierce dis- 
putes about the most insignificant trilles. And if this 
be the present language and practice among us Chris- 
tians, no wonder that Christianity does not still pro- 
duce the same effects which it did at first, when it was 
received and embraced in its utmost purity and per- 
fection: for such wisdom as this cannot ‘ descend 
from above ;” but must be “ earthly, sensual, devilish, 
full of confusion and every evil work ;” whereas ‘ the 
wisdom from above is first pure, theu peaceable, 
gentle, aud easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 
This is the true heavenly wisdom, which Christianity 
only can boast of, and which the greatest of the heathen 
wise men could never arrive at. | 

Now to God the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghos! 
be praises for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON THE TWELFTH. 
ON DOING GOOD ; 
A Sermon on the occasion of Wood's Project.® 


GALATIANS, vi. 10, 


As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto 
all men. 


Nature directs every one of us, and God permits us, 
to consult sur own private good, before the private 
good of any other person whatsoever. We are indeed 
commanded to love our neighbour as ourselves, but 
not as well as ourselves. The love we have for our- 
selves is to be the pattern of that love we ought to have 
toward our neighbour; but as the copy doth not equal 
the original, so my neighbour cannot think it hard if 
I prefer myself, who am the original, before him, who 
is only the copy. Thus, if any matter equally con- 
cern the l{e, the reputation, the profit of my neigh- 
bour and my own; the law of nature, which is the law 
of God, obligeth me to take care of myself’ first, 
and afterward of him. And this I need not be at 
much pains in persuading you to; for the want of 
self-love, with regard to things of this world, is not 
among the faultsof mankind. But then, on the other 
side, if, by a small hurt and loss to myself, T can pro- 
cure a great good to my neighbour, in that case his in- 
terest is to be preferred. For example, if I cau be sure 
of saving his life without great danger to my own 3 if 
I can preserve him from being undone without ruining 
myself; or recover his reputation without blasting 
mine; all this ] am obliged todo: and if I sincerely 
perform it, Ido then obey the command of God, in 
loving my neighbour as myself. 

But, besides this love we owe to every man in his 
particular capacity, under the tifle of our neighbour, 
there is yet a duty of a more large extensive nature in. 
cumbent on us; which is, our love to our weighbour 
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* <7 never,” said the dean in a jocular  conversatiou, 
preached but twice in my lite, and they were net sermoag 
but pamphlets.” Being asked on what subject he rephed 
“ They were against Wood's halfpence.’—Pinimneron, 
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in his public capacity, as he is a member of that great 
oody the commonwealth, under the same government 
with ourselves ; and this is usually called love of the pub- 
lic, and is a duty to which we are more strictly obliged 
than even that of loving ourselves; because therein 
ourselves are also contained, as well as all our neigh- 
bours, in one great body. This love of the public, or 
of the commonwealth, or love of our country, was in 
ancient times properly known by the name of virtue, 
because it was the greatest of all virtues, and was sup- 
posed to contain all virtues in it; and many great ex- 
amples of this virtue are left us on record, scarcely to 
be believed, or even conceived, in such a base, cor- 
rupted, wicked age as this we live in. In those times 
it was common for men to sacrifice their lives for the 
good of their country, although they had neither hope 
nor belief of future rewards; whereas, in our days, 
very few make the least scruple of sacrificing a whole 
nation, as well as their own souls, for a little present 
gain; which often hath been known to end in their own 
ruin in this world, as it certainly must in that to come. 

Have we not seen men for the sake of some petty 
employment give up the very natural rights and 
liberties of their country and of mankind, in the ruin 
of which themselves must at last be involved? Are 
not these corruptions gotten among the meanest of our 
people, who for a piece of money will give their votes 
at a venture for the disposal of their own lives and 
fortunes, without considering whether it be to those who 
are most likely to betray or defend therat But if 1 
were to produce only one instance out of a hundred 
wherein we fail in this duty of loving our country, 1 
would be an endless labour, and therefore I shall 
attempt it. 

But here I would not be misunderstood : by the love 
of our country I do not mean loyalty to our king, fo 
that is a duty of another nature; and a man may ly 
very loyal in the common sense of the word withou 
one grain of public good at his heart. Witness thi: 
very kingdom we live in. I verily believe that since 
the beginning of the world no nation upon earth ever 
showed (all circumstances considered) such high 
coustant marks of loyalty in all their actions and 
behaviour as we have done, and at the same time no 
people ever appeared more utterly void of what 1s called 
a public spirit. When I say the people, I mean the 
bulk or mass of the people, for 1 have nothing to do 
with those in power. 

Therefore I shall think my time not ill spent if I 
can persuade most or all of you who hear me to show 
the love you have for your country by endeavouring in 
your several situations to do all the public good you 
are able. For I am certainly persuaded that all our 
misfortunes arise from no other original cause than that 
general disregard among us to the public welfare. 

I therefore undertake to show you three things :— 
First, That there are few people so weak or mean who 

have it not sometimes in their power te be useful to 

the public. 

Secondly, That it is often in the power of the meanest 
among mankind to do mischief to the public. 

And, lastly, That all wilful injuries done to the 
public are very great and aggravated sinus in the 
sight of God. 

First, There are few people so weak or mean who 
have it not sometimes in their power to be useful to 
the public. 

Solomon tells us of a poor wise man who saved a 
city Fy his counsel. It hath often happened that a 
private soldier, by some unexpected brave attempt, hath 
been instrumental in obtaining a great victory. How 
many obscure men have been authors of very use(il 
Inventions whereof the world now reaps the benetit ! 
The very example of honesty and industry in a poor 
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tradesman wil) sometimes spead through a neighbonr- 


hood when others see how successful he is; and thus 
so many useful members are gained, for which the 
whole body of the public is the better. Whvever 1s 
blessed with a true public spirit, God will certainly 
put it into his way to make use of that blessiug for 
the ends it was given him by some ineans or other; 
and therefore it hath been observed in most ages that 
the greatest actions for the benefit of the common- 
wealth have been performed by the wisdom or courage, 
the contrivance or industry, of particular men and not 
of numbers; and that the safety of a Kingdom hath 
often been owing to those hands whence it was least 
expected. 

But, secondly, It is often in the power of the meanest 
among mankind to do mischief to the public; and 
lence arise most of those miseries with which the states 
aud kingdoms of the earth are infested. How many 
great princes have been murdered by the meanest 
rutiians! The weakest hand can open a flood-gate to 
drown a country, which a thousand of the strongest 
cannot stop. Those who have thrown off all regard for 
public good will often have it in their way to do publie 
evil, and will not fail to exercise that power whenever 
they can. The greatest blow given of late to this 
kingdom was by the dishonesty of a few manufacturers, 
who by imposing bad --are at foreign markets, in 
almost the only traffic permitted to us, did half ruin 
that trade, by which this poor unhappy kingdom now 
suffers in the midst of sufferings. 1 speak not here of 
persons in high stations, who ought to be free from all 
reflection, and are supposed always to intend the 
welfare of the community ; but we now find by ex- 
perience that the meanest instrument may, by the con- 
currence of accidents, have it in his power to bring a 
whole kingdom to the very brink of destruction, and is 
at. this present endeavouring to finish his work; and 
hath agents among ourselves who are contented to see 
their own country undone, to be small sharers in thac 
imiquitous gain which at last must end in their own 
ruin as well as ours. I confess it was chiefly the con- 
sideration of that great danger we are in, which en- 
gaged me to discourse to you on this subject, to exhort 
you to a love of your country, and a public spirit when 
all you have is at stake; to prefer the interest of your 
prince and your fellow-subjects before that of one 
destructive impostor and a few of his adherents. 

Perhaps it may be thought by some that this way of 
discoursing is not so proper from the pulpit. Bu 

surely when an open attempt is made and far carried 
on, to make a great kingdom one large poor-house, te 
deprive us of all means to exercise fosrilality Ox 
charity, to turn our cities and churches into ruins, to 
make the country a desert for wild beasts and robbers, 
to destroy all arts and sciences, all trades and manufac- 
tures, and the very tillage of the ground, only to enrich 
one obscure, ill-designing projector aud his followers, 
it is time for the pastor to cry out “that the wolf is 
getting into his flock,” to warn them to stand together, 
und all to consult the common safety. And God be 
praised for his infinite goodness in raising such a spirit 
of union amoung us, at least in this point, in the midst 
of all our former divisions; which union, if it coutinue, 
will in all probability defeat the pernicious design of 
this pestilent enemy to the nation ' 

Bat hence it clearly follows how necessary the love 
of our country or a public spirit is in every particular 
man, since the wicked have so many opportunities of 
Jomg public mischief. Every man is upon his guard 
for his private advantage; but where the public is con- 
cerned, he is apt to be negligent, considering himself 

mily as one among two or three millions, among whom 
he loss is equally shared, and thus he thinks he can be 
io great sufferer. Meanwhile the trader, the farmer, 
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and the shopkeeper complain of the hardness and 
deadness of the times, and wonder whence it comes ; 
while it is in a great measure owing to their own folly, 
for want of that love of their country, and public 
spirit and firm union among themselves, which are so 
necessary to he prosperity of every nation. 

Another method by which the meanest wicked man 
may have it in his power to injure the public is false 
accusation, whereof this kingdom hath afforded too 
many examples; neither is it long since no man whose 
opinions were thought to differ from those in fashion 
could safely converse beyond his nearest friends for 
fear of being sworn against as a traitor by those who 
made a traffic of perjury and subornation; by which 
the very eace of the nation was disturbed, and men 
fled from each other as they would from a lion or a 
bear got loose. And it is very remarkable that the 
pernicious project now in hand to reduce us to beg 
gary was forwarded by one of these false accusers, who 
had been convicted of endeavouring, by perjury and 
subornation, to take away the lives of several wmocent 

rsons here among us, and indeed there could not be 

more proper instrument for such a work. 

Another method by which the meanest a may 
do injury to the public is the spreading of hes and 
fulse rumours: thus raising a distrust among the people 
of a nation, causing them to mistake their true interest, 
and their enemies for their friends; and this hath bee. 
likewise too successful a practice among us, where we 
have known the whole kingdom misled by the grossest 
lies, raised upon occasion to serve some particular turn 
As it hath also happened in the case I lately men- 
tioned, where one obscure man, by representing our 
wants where they were least, and concealing them where 
they were greatest, had almost succeeded in a project 
of utterly ruining this whole kingdom, and may still 
succeed, if God doth not continue that public spirit 
which he hath almost miraculously kindled in us upon 
this occasion. 

Thus we see the public is many times as it were at 
the mercy of the meanest instrument, who can be 
wicked enough to watch opportunities of doing it mis- 
chief, upon the principles of avarice or malice, which I 
am afraid are deeply rooted in too many breasts, and 
against which there can be no defence, but a firm 
resolution in all honest men to be closely united and 
active in showing their love to their cowntry, by pre- 
ferring the public interest to their present private 
advantage. If a passenger in a great storm at sea 
should hide his goods that they might not be thrown 
overboard to lighten the ship, what would he the con- 
sequence? The ship is cast away, and he loses his 
life and goods together. 

We have heard of men who, through greediness of 
gain, have brought infected goods into a nation; which 
bred a plague, whereof the owners and their families 
perished first. Let those among us consider this and 
tremble, whose houses are privately stored with those 
materials of beggary and desolation, lately brought over 
to be scattered like a pestilence among their country- 
men, which may probably first seize upon themselves 
aud their families, until their houses shal] be made a 
dunghill. 

I shall mention one practice more, by which the 
meanest instruments often succeed in doing public 
mischief; and this is by deceiving us with plausible 
arguments, to make us believe that the most ruinous 
project they can offer is intended for our good, as it 
happened in the case so often mentioned. For the 
pour ignorant people, allured by the appearing conve- 
nience in their small dealings, did not discover the 
serpent in the brass, but were ready, like the Israelites. 
to offer incense to it; ueither could the wisdom of the 
gation convince them, until some of good intenticns 
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made the cheat so plain to their sight, that those who 
run may read. And thus the design was to treat us, 
in every poiut, as the Philistines treated Samson, (I 
mean when he was betrayed by Delilah,) first to 
put out our eyes, and then to bind us with fetters 
of brass. 

I proceed to the last thing I proposed, which was to 
show you that all wilful injuries done to the public 
are very great and aggravating sins in the sight 
of God. 

First, It is apparent from Scripture, and most agree- 
able to reason, that the safety and welfare of nations 
are under the most peculiar care of God's providence. 
Thus he promised Abraham to save Sodom, if only 
ten righteous men could be found in it. Thus the 
reason which God gave to Jonas for not destroying 
Nineveh was, because there were six score thousand 
men in that city. 

All government is from God. who is the God of 
order; and therefore whoever attempts to breed confusion 
or disturbance among a people doth his utmost to 
take the government of the world out of God's hands, 
and put it into the hands of the devil, who is the author 
of confusion. By which it is plain that no crime, 
how heinous soever, committed against particular 
persons, can equal the guilt uf him who does injury 
to the public. 

Secondly, All offenders against their country lie 
under this grievous difficulty, that it is impossible to 
obtain a pardon or make restitution. The bulk of 
mankind are very quick at resenting injuries, and very 
slow in forgiving them: and how shall one man be 
able to obtain the pardon of millions, or repair the 
injury he hath done to millions ? How shall those who, 
by a most destructive fraud, got the whole wealth of 
our neighbouring kingdom into their hands, be ever 
able to make a recompense? How will the authors 
and promoters of that villanous project for the ruin 
of this poor country be able to account with us for 
the injuries they have already done, although they 
should no further succeed? The deplorable case of 
such wretches must entirely be left to the unfathomable 
mercies of God: for those who know the least in 
religion are not ignorant that, without our utmost 
endeavours to make restitution to the person injured, 
and to obtain his pardon, added to sincere repent- 
ance, there is no hope of salvation given in the gospel. 

Lastly, All offences against our own country have 
this aggravation, that they are ungrateful and unna- 
tural. It is to our country we owe those laws which 
protect us in our lives, our liberties, our properties, 
and our religion. Our country produced us into the 
world, and continues to nourish us, so that it is 
usually called our mother; and there have been 
examples of great magistrates who have put their 
own children to death for endeavouring to betray their 
country, as if they had attempted the life of their 
natural parent, ; 

Thus I have briefly shown you how terrible a ain it 
is to be an enemy to our country, in order to incite 
you to the contrary virtue, which at this juncture is so 
highly necessary, when every man’s endeavour will be 
of use. We have hitherto been just able to support 
ourselves under many hardships; but now the axe is 
laid to the root of the tree, and nothing but a firm 
union among us can prevent our utter undoing. This 
we are obliged to in duty to our gracious king, as well 
as to our ourselves. Let us therefore preserve that 
public spirit, which God hath raised m us, for our own 
fenioal interest. For if this wicked project should 
succeed, which it cannot do but by our own folly ; if 
we sell ourselves for nought, the merchant, the shop- 
keeper, the artificer, must fly to the desert with their 
miserable families, there to starve or live upon rapine, 
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or at least exchange their country for one more hospita- 
b.e than that where they were born. 

Thus much IJ thought it my duty to say to you who 
are under my care, to warn you against those tempo 
evils which may draw the worst of spiritual evils after 
them; such as heart-burnings, murmurings, discon- 
tents, and all manner of wickedness which a desperate 
condition of life may tempt men to. one 

I am sensible that what I have now said will not go 
very far, being confined to this assembly ; but I hope 
it may stir up others of my brethren to exhort their 
several congregations, after a more effectual manner, 
to show their love for their country on this important 
occasion. And this I am sure cannot be called med- 
dling in affairs of state. 

I pray God protect his most gracious majesty and 
this kingdom long under his government; and defend 
us from all ruinous projectors, deceivers, suborners, 
perjurers, false accusers, and oppressors ; from the 
virulence of party and faction; and unite us in loyalty 
to our king, love to our county, and charity to each 
other. 

Aud this we beg, for Jesus Christ's sake: to whom 
be all honour, glory, power, might, majesty, and do- 
minion, henceforth, and for evermore. Amen. 
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IT am in all opinions to believe according to my own 
impartial] reason ; which I am bound to inform and 
improve, as far as my capacities and opportunities will 
permit. 

It may be prudent in me to act sometimes by other 
men’s reason; but I can think only by my own. 

If another man’s reason fully convinces me, it be- 
comes my own reason. 

To say a man is bound to believe, is either truth 
nor sense, 

You may force men by intcrest or punishment to 
say or swear they believe and to act as if they believed ; 
you can go no further. 

Every man, as a member of the commonwealth, 
ought to be content with the possession of his own 
opinion in private, without perplexing his neighbour or 
disturbing the public. 

Violent zeal for truth has a hundred to one odds, 
to be either petulancy, ambition, or pride. 

There is a degree of corruption wherein some 
nations, as bad as the world is, will proceed to an 
amendment, till which time particular men should 
be quiet. 

To remove opinions fundamental in religion is 
impossible, and the attempt wicked, whether those 
opinions be true or false; unless your avowed design 
be to abolish that religion altogether. So for instance, 
in the famous doctine of Christ's divinity, which has 
been universally received by al] bodies of Christians 
since the condemnation of Arianism under Constantine 
and his successors; wherefore the proceedings of the 
Socinians are both vain and unwarrantable ; because 
they will be never able to advance their own opinion, 
or meet any other success than breeding doubts and 
disturbances in the world—Qui ratione sud disturbant 
morma mundi, 

The want of belief is a defect that ought to be con- 
cealed, when it cannot be overcome. 

The Christian religion, in the most early times, was 
proposed to the Jews and heathens without the article 
of Christ's divinity ; which I remember Erasmus ac- 
conuts for, by its being too strong a meat for babes. 
Perhaps if it were now softened by the Chinese m- 
sionaries, the conversion of those infidels would be Jess 
difficult; and we find by the Alcoran it is the great 
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stumbling-block of the Mahometans. But, in a 
country already Christian, to bring so fundamental a 
point of faith into debate can have no consequences 
that are not pernicious to morals and public peace. 

I have been often offended to find St. Paul's allego 
ries, and other figures of Grecian eloquence, converted 
by divines into articles of faith. ou 

God’s mercy is over all his works; but divines of all 
sorts lessen that mercy too much. 

I look upon myself, in the capacity of a clergyman, 
to be one appointed by Providence for defending a 
post assigned me, and for gaining over as many enem1es 
asI can. Although I think my cause is just, yet one 
great motive is my submitting to the pleasure of Provi- 
dence, and to the laws of my country. 

1 am not answerable to God for the doubts that 
arise in my own breast, since they are the consequence 
of that reason which he has planted in me; if I take 
care to conceal those doubts from others, if I use my 
best endeavours to subdue them, and if they have no 
influence on the conduct of my life. 

I believe that thousands of men would be orthodox 
enough in certain points, if divines had not been too® 
curious, or too narrow, in reducing orthodoxy within 
the compass of subtleties, niceties, and distinctions, 
with little warrant from Scripture, and less from 
reason or good policy. 

I never saw, heard, nor read that the clergy were 
beloved in any nation where Christianity was the re- 
ligion of the country. Nothing can render them popu- 
lar but some degree of persecution. 

Those fine gentlemen, who affect the humour of 
railing at the clergy, are, I think, bound in honour to 
turn parsons themselves, and show us better examples. 

Miserable mortals! can we contribute to the honour 
and glory of God? I could wish that expression were 
struck out of our Prayer-hgoks. 

Liberty of conscience, properly speaking, is no more 
than the liberty of possessing our own thoughts and 
opinions, which every man enjoys without fear of the 
magistrate; but how far he shall publicly act in pur- 
suance of those opinions is to be regulated by the laws 
of the country. Perhaps, in my own thoughts, I prefer 
a well-instituted commonwealth before a monarchy ; 
and J kuow several others of the same opinion. Now, 
if upon this pretence I should insist upon liberty of 
conscience, form conventicles of republicans, and 
print books preferring that government and condemn- 
ing what is established, the magistrate would, with 
great justice, hang me and my disciples. It is. the 
same Case in religion, although not so avowed; where 
liberty of conscience, under the present acceptation, 
equally produces revolutions, or at least convulsions 
and disturbances, in a state; which politicians would 
see well enough, if their eyes were not blinded by 
faction, and of which these kingdoms, as well as 
France, Sweden, and other countries, are flaming in- 
stances. Cromwell’s notion upon that article was 
natural and right, when, upon the surrender of a town 
in Ireland, the popish governor insisted upon an article 
for liberty of coucience. Cromwell said, “‘ He meddled 
with no man’s concience; but if by liberty of conscience 
the governor meant the liberty of the mass, he had ex- 
press orders from the parliament of England against 
admitting any such liberty at all.” 

It is impossible that anything so natural, so neces- 
sary, aud so universal as death should ever have been 
designed by Providence as an evil to mankind, 

Although reason were intended by Providence to 
govern our passions, yet it seems that in two points of 
the greatest moment to the being and continuance of 
the world, God has intended our passions to prevail 
over reason. The first is, the propagation of our 
species; since no wise man ever married from the 
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dictates of reason. The other is, the love of life; 
which, from the dictates of reason, every man would 
despise aud wish it an end, or that it never hada 
begining. The Scripture system of man’s creation is 
what Christians are bound to believe, and seems most 
agreeable of all others to probability and_ reason. 
Adam was formed from a piece of clay, and Eve from 
one of his ribs. The text mentioneth nothing of his 
Maker's intending him for, except to rule over the 
beasts of the field and birds of the air. As to Eve, it 
doth not appear that her husband was her monarch ; 
only she was to be his help-mate, and placed in some 
degree of subjection. However, before his fall, the 
beasts were his most obedient subjects, whom he 
governed by absolute power. After his eating the for- 
bidden fruit, the course of nature was changed; the 
animals began to reject his government; sume were 
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able to escape by flight, and others were too fierce to 
be attacked. The Scripture mentioneth no particular 
acts of royalty in Adam over his posterity who were 
contemporary with him, or of any monarch until after 
the flood; whereof the first was Nimrod, the mighty 
hunter, who, as Milton expresseth it, made men, and 
not beasts, his prey; for men were easier caught by 
promises, and subdued by the folly or treachery of 
their own species; whereas the brutes prevailed only 
by their courage or strength, which, among them, are 
peculiar to certain kinds. Lions, bears, elephants, 
and some other animals, are strong or valiant; and 
their species never degenerates in their native soil, 
except they happen to be enslaved or destroyed by 
human fraud; but men degenerate every day, merely 
by the fully, the perverseness, the avarice, the tyranny, 
in pride, the treachery, or inhumanity of their own 
ind. 


TRACTS, RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN ARGUMENT 


TO PROVE THAT THE ABOLISHING OF 


CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND 


MAY, AS THINGS NOW STAND, BE ATTENDED WITH SOME 
INCONVENIENCES, AND PERHAPS NOT PRODUCE THOSE 
MANY GOOD EFFECTS PROPOSED THEREBY. 


I aM very sensible what a weakness and presumption 
it is to reason against the general humour and dispo- 
sition of the world. I remember it was, with great 
justicc, and due regard to the freedom both of the pub- 
lic aud the press, forbidden, upon several penalties, to 
write, or discourse, or lay wagers against the Union, 
even before it was confirmed by parliament; because 
that was looked upon as a desigu to oppose the current 
of the people, which, beside the folly of it, is a mani- 
fest breach of the fundamental law, that makes this 
majority of opinion the voice of God. In like man- 
ver, and for the very same reasons, it may perhaps be 
neither safe nor prudent to argue against the abolishing 
of Christianity, at a juncture when all parties appear 
80 unanimously determined upon the point, as we can- 
not but allow from their actions, their discourses, and 
their writings. However, I know not how, whether 
from the affectation of singularity, or the perverseness 
of human nature, but so it unhappily falls out, that I 
cannot be entirely of this opinion. Nay, though I 
were sure an order were issued for my immediate pro- 
secution by the attorney-general, I should still confess 
that, in the present posture of our affairs at-home or 
abroad, I do not yet see the absolute necessity of ex- 
tirpating the Christian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox even 
for our wise and paradoxical age to endure; therefure 
I shall handle it with all tenderness, and with the ut- 
most deference to that great and profound majority 
which is of another sentiment. 

And yet the curious may please to observe how 
much the genius of a nation is liable to alter in half 
an age: I have heard it affirmed for certain, by some 
very old people, that the contrary opmion was, even 
in their memories, as much in vogue as the other is 
now ; and that a project for the abolishing of Chris- 
tianity would then have appeared as singular, and 
been thought as absurd, as it would be, at this time, 
to write or discourse in its defence. 

Therefore I freely own that all appearances are 

® This is a very happy and judicious idea —Jounson. 


against me. The system of the gospel, after the fate 
of other systems, is generally antiquated and exploded : 


‘and the mass or body of the common people, among 


whom it seems to have had its latest credit, are now 
grown as much ashamed of it as their betters; opinions 
like fashions always descending from those of quality 
to the middle sort, and thence to the vulgar, where at 
length they are dropped and vanish. 

But here I would not be mistaken, and must there- 
fore be so bold as to borrow a distinction from the 
writers on the other side, when they make a difference 
between nominal and real Trinitarians. I hope no 
reader imagines me so weak to stand up in the defence 
of real Christianity, such as used in prirnitive times, 
(if we may believe the authors of those ages,) to have 
an influevce upon men’s belief and actions: to offer 
at the restoring of that would indeed be a wild pro- 
ject; it would be to dig up foundations; to destroy 
at. one blow all the wit and half the learning of the 
kingdom ; to break the entire frame and constitution 
of things; to ruin trade, extinguish arts and sciences, 
with the professors of them; in short, to turn our 
courts, exchanges, and shops into deserts; and would 
be full as absurd as the proposal of Horace, where he 
advises the Romans all in a body to leave their city, 
and seek a new seat in some remote part of the world, 
by way of cure for the corruption of their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itself altogether 
unnecessary, (which I have inserted only to prevent 
all possibility of cavilling,) since every candid reader 
will easily understand my discourse to be intended 
only in defence of nominal Christianity; the other 
having been for some time wholly laid aside by general 
consent, as utterly inconsistent with our present schemes 
of wealth and power. 

But why we should therefore cast off the name and 
title of Christians, although the general opinion and 
resolution be so violent for it, I confess I cannot (with 
submission) apprehend, nor is the consequence neces- 
sary. However, since the undertakers propose such 
wonderful advautages to the nation by this project, 
and advance many plausible objections against the 
system of Christianity, I shall briefly consider the 
strength of both, fairly allow them their greatest weight, 
and offer such answers as I think most reasonable. 
After which I will beg leave to show what incon- 
veniences may possibly happen by such an innovation, 
in the present posture of our affairs, | 

First, one great advantage proposed by the abolishing 
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of Christianity 1s, that it would very much en 
large and establish liberty of conscience, that grea! 
bulwark of our nation, and of the Protestant religion 

which is still too much limited by priestcraft, notwith. 
standing all the good intentions of the legislature, as 
we have lately found by a severe instance. For it is 
confidently reported that two young gentlemen of real 
hopes, bright wit, and profound judgment, who, upon 
a thorough examination of causes and effects, and by 
the mere force of natural abilities, without the least 
tincture of learning, having made a discovery thai 
there was no God, and generously communicating 
their thoughts for the good of the public, were some 
time ago, by an unparallelled severity, and upon I know 
not what obsolete law, broke for blasphemy. And as 
it has been wisely observed, if persecution ouce begins, 
no man alive knows how far it may reach or where it 
will end. 

In answer to all which, with deference to wiser 
judgments, I think this rather shows the necessity of 
a nominal religion among us. Great wits love to be 
free with the highest objects; and if they cannot be 
allowed a God to revile or renounce, they will speak 
evil of dignities, abuse the government, and reflect 
upon the ministry; which I am sure few will deny to 
be of much more pernicious consequence, according 
tu the saying of Tiberius, deorwm offensa dus cure. 
As to the particular fact related, I think it is not fair 
to argue from one instance, perhaps another cannot be 
produced: yet (to the comfort of all those who may 
be apprehensive of persecution) blasphemy, we kuow, 
is freely spoken a million of times in every coffee- 
house and tavern, or wherever else good company 
meet. It must be allowed indeed that, to break an 
English free-born officer only for blasphemy was, to 
speak the gentlest of such an action, a very high strain 
of absolute power. Little can be said in excuse for 
the general: perhaps he was afraid it might give 
offence to the allies, among whom, for aught we know, 
if may be the custom of the country to believe a God. 
But if he argued, as some have done, upon a mistaken 
principle, that an officer who is guilty of speaking 
blasphemy may some time or other proceed so far as 
{ou raise a mutiny, the consequence 1s by no means to 
be admitted; for surely the commander of an English 
army is likely to be but ill obeyed whose soldiers fear 
and reverence him as little as they do a Deity. 

It is further objected against the gospel system, that 
it obliges men to the belief of things too difficult for 
freethinkers, aud such who have shaken off the pre- 
judices that usually cling to a confined education. 
To which I answer, that men should be cautious 
how they raise objections which reflect upon the wis- 
dom of the nation. Is not everybody freely allowed 
to believe whatever he pleases, and to publish his 
belief to the world whenever he thinks fit, especially 
if it serves to strengthen the party which isin the right ? 
Would any indifferent foreigner, who should read 
the trumpery lately written by Asgil, Tindal, Toland, 
Coward, and forty more, imagine the gospel to be our 
rule of faith, and confirmed by parliaments? Does 
any man either believe, or say he believes, or desire to 
have it thought that he says he believes, one syllable of 
the matter? And is any man worse received upon 
that score, or does be find his want of nominal faith a 
disadvantage to him in the pursuit of any civil or 
military employment? What if there be an old dor- 
mant statute or two against him, are they not now 
obsolete to a degree, that Epsom and Dudley them- 
selves, if they were now alive, would find it impossible 
to put them in execution ? 

_ At is likewise urged that there are, by computations 
in this kingdom, above ten thousand parsons, whose 
vevenues, added to those of my lords the bishops, 
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would suffice to maintain at least two hundred young 
gentlemen of wit and pleasure, and freethiuking, 
enemies to priesteraft, narrow principles, pedantry, and 
prejudices, who might be an ornament to the court 
aud town: and then again, so great a number of able 
'bodied] divines might bea recruit to our fleet and 
armies. This indeed appears to be a consideration of 
some weight; but then, on the other side, several 
things deserve to be considered likewise: as first, 
whether it may not be thought necessary that in cer- 
tain tracts of country, like what we call parishes, 
there shall be one man at least of abilities to read and 
write. Then it seems a wrong computation, that the 
revenues of the church throughout this island would 
be large enough to maintain two hundred young gen- 
tlemeu, or even half that number, after the present 
refined way of living; that is, to allow each of them 
such a rent as, in the modem form of speech, would 
make them easy. But still there is in this project a 
greater mischief behind; and we ought to beware of 
the woman's fully, who killed the hen that every 
morning laid her a golden egg. For, pray what would 
become of the race of men in the next age, if we had 
nothing to trust. to beside the scrofulous, consumptive 
productions furnished by our men of wit and pleasure, 
when, having squandered away their vigour, health, 
and estates, they are forced, by some disagreeable 
marriage, to piece up their broken fortunes, and entail 
rottenness and politeness on their posterity? Now, 
here are teu thousand persons reduced, by the wise 
-egulations of Henry VIII, to the uecessity of a low 
diet and moderate exercise, who are the ouly great 
‘estorers of our breed, without which the nation would 
n an age or two become one great hospital. 

Another advantage proposed by the abolishing of 
vhristianity is the clear gain of one day in seven, 
rhich is now entirely lost, and consequently the king- 
lom one-seventh less considerable in trade, business, 
nd pleasure; besides the loss to the public of so 
aany stately structures, now inthe hands of the clergy, 
rhich might be converted into play-houses, market- 
\ouses, exchanges, common dormitories, and other 
ublic edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word, if I call this 
perfect cavil. I readily own there has been an old 
ustom, time out of mind, for people to assemble in 
he churches every Sunday, and that shops are still 
requently shut, in order, as it is conceived, to preserve 
he memory of that ancient practice; but how this 
sau prove a hinderance to business or pleasure is hard 
o imagine. What if the men of pleasure are forced, 
me day in the week, to game at home instead of the 
‘hocolate-houses ? are uot the taverns and coffee-houses 
pen? can there be a more convenient season for 
taking a dose of physic? are fewer claps got upon 
Sundays than other days? is not that the chief day 
‘or traders to sum up the accounts of the week, and 
‘or lawyers to prepare their briefs? But 1 would fain 
cnow how it can be pretended that the churches are 
misapplied ? where are more appointments and _ren- 
lezvouses of gallantry ? where more care to appear in 
the foremost box, with greater advantage of dress ? 
where more meetings for business? where more bar- 
gains driven of all sorts? and where so many con- 
“eniences or encitements to sleep ? 

There is one advantage greater than any of the fore- 
going proposed by the abolishing of Christianity; that 
‘+ will utterly extinguish parties among us, by re- 

ioving those factious distinctions of high and low 

‘hurch, of Whig and Tory, Presbyterian aud Church of 
dngland, which are now 80 many grievous clogs upon 
gublic proceedings, and are apt to dispose men to prefer 
the gratifying of themselves, or depressing of their ade 
“ersaries, before the must important interests of the state 
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I confess, if it were certain that so great an advan- 
would redound to the nation by this expedient, I 
would submit and be silent; but will any man say 
that, if the words whoring, drinking, cheating, lying, 
stealing were, by act of parliament, ejected out of the 
English tongue and dictionaries, we should all awake 
next morning chaste aud temperate, honest and just, 
and lovers of truth? Is this a fair consequence? Or, 
if the physicians would forbid us to pronounce the 
words por, gout, rheumatism, and stone, would that 
expedient serve, like so many talismans, to destroy the 
diseases themselves? Are party and faction rooted 
in men’s hearts no deeper than phrases borrowed from 
religion, or founded upon no firmer principles? and is 
our language so poor that we cannot find other terms 
to express them? Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition 
such ill nomenclators, that they caunot furnish appel- 
lations for their owuers? Will not heydukes, aud mama- 
lukes, mandarins, and patshaws, or auy other words 
formed at pleasure, serve to distinguish those who 
are in the ministry, from others, who would be in 
eit if they could? What, for instance, is easier than 
to vary the form of speech, and instead of the word 
church make it a question in politics whether the 
monument be in danger? Because religion was nearest 
at hand to furnish a few convenient phrases, is our 
invention so barren, we can find no other? Suppose, 
for argument sake, that the Tories favoured Margarita, 
the Whigs Mrs. Tofts, aud the trimmers Valentini; 
would not Margaritians, Toftians, and FValentinans 
be very tolerable marks of distinction? The Prassn 
and Feniti, two most virulent factions in Italy, 
began (if I remember right) by a distinction of colours 
in ribbons; and we might contend with as good 
a grace about the dignity of the b/we and the green, 
which would serve as properly to divide the court, 
the parliament, and the kingdom between them as 
any terms of art whatsoever borrowed from religion. 
And therefore I think there is little force in this ob- 
jection against Christianity, or prospect of so great an 
advantage, as is proposed in the abolishing of it. 

It is again objected, as a very absurd, ridiculous cus- 
tom, that a set of men should be suffered, much less 
employed and hired, to bawl one day in seven against 
the lawfulness of those methods most in use, toward the | 
vursuit of greatuess, riches, and pleasure, which are the 
constant practice of all men alive on the other six. But 
this objection is, I think, a little unworthy of so refined 
an age as ours. Let us argue this matter calmly: I 
appeal to the breast of any polite freethinker, whether, 
in the pursuit of gratifying a eel ee passion, he 
has not always felt a wonderful incitement, by reflect- 
ing it was a thing forbidden ; and therefore we see, in 
order to cultivate this taste, the wisdom of the nation 
has taken special care that the ladies should be furnished 
with prohibited silks, and the men with pronibited 
wine. And indeed it were to be wished that some 
other prohibitions were promoted, in order to improve 
the pleasures of the town; which for want of such ex- 
pone begin already, as I am told, to flag and grow 

anguid, giving way daily to cruel inroads from the 
spleen. 

It is likewise proposed as a great advantage to the 
public, that if we once discard the system of the gospel, 
all religion will of course be banished for ever; and 
consequently along with it those grievous prejudices 
of education, which under the names of virtue, con- 
science, honoer, justice, and the like, are so apt to dis- 
turb the peace of human minds, and the notions whereof 
are so hard to be eradicated, by right reason or free- 
ee sometimes during the whole course of our 

ives, 

Here first I observe, how difficult it is to get rid of a 
phrase which the world is once grown fond of, though 
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the occasion that first produced it be entirely taken 
away. For several years past, if a man had but an ill- 
favoured nose, the deep-thinkers of the age would some 
way or other contrive to impute the cause to the pre- 
judice of his education. From this fountain were said 
to be derived all our foolish notions of justice, piety, 
love of our country; all our opinions of God or a fu- 
ture state, heaven, hell, and the like; and there might 
formerly perhaps have been some pretence for this 
charge. But so effectual care has been taken to re- 
move those prejudices by an entire change in the me- 
thods of education, that (with honour I mention it to 
our polite innovators) the young gentlemen who are 
now on the scene seem to have not the least tincture 
of those infusions, or string of those weeds; and by 
consequence, the reason for abolishing nominal Chris- 
tianity upon that pretext is wholly ceased. 

For the rest, it may perhaps admit a controversy 
whether the banishing of all notions of religion what- 
svever would be convenient for the vulgar. Not that 
I am in the least of opinion with those who hold reli- 
gion to have been the invention of politicians to kee, 
the lower part of the world in awe, be the fear of invi- 
sible powers; unless mankind were then very different 
to what it is now: for I look upon the mass or body 
of our people here in England to be as freethinkers, 
that is to say, as stanch unbelievers, as any of the 
highest rank. But I conceive some scattered notions 
about a superior power to be of singular use for the 
common people, as furnishing excellent materials to 
keep children quiet when they grow peevish, and pro- 
viding topics of amusement in a tedious winter-night. 

Lastly, it is proposed as a singular advantage, that 
the abolishing of Christianity will very much contri- 
bute to the uniting of Protestants, by enlarging the 
terms of communion, 8o as to take in all sorts of dis- 
senters, who are now shut out. of the pale upon ac- 
count of a few ceremonies, which all sides confess to be 
things indifferent; that this alone will effectually an- 
swer the great ends of a scheme for comprehension, by 
opening a large noble gate, at which all bodies may 
enter; whereas the chaffering with dissenters, and 
dodging about this or the other ceremony, is but like 
spening a few wickets, and leaving them at jar, by 
which no more than one can get in at a time, and that 
not without stooping, and sideling, and squeezing his 
body. 

To all this I answer, that there is one darling incli- 
nation of mankind which usually affects to be a re- 
tainer to region, though she be neither its parent, its 
godmother, or its friend; I mean the spirit of opposi- 
tion, that lived long before Christianity, and can easily 
subsist without it. Let us, for instance, examine 
wherein the opposition of sectaries among us consists ; 
we shall find Christianity to have ho share in it at all. 
Does the gospel anywhere prescribe a starched, squeezed 
countenance, a stiff formal gait, a singularity of 
manners and habit, or any affected modes of speech, 
different from the reasonable part of mankind? Yet, if 
Christianity did not lend its name to stand in the gap, 
aud to employ or divert these humours, they must of 
necessity be spent in contraventions to the laws of the 
land, and disturbance of the public peace. There isa 
portion of enthusiasm assigned to every uation, which, 
if it has not proper objects to work on, will _ burst out 
and set all ina flame. If the quiet of a state can be 
bought by only flinging men a few ceremonies to de- 
vour, it is a purchase no wise man would refuse. Let 
the mastiffs amuse themselves about a sheep's skin 
stuffed with hay, provided it will keep them from 
worrying the flock. The institution of convents abroad 
seems in one point a strain of great wisdom; there 
being few irregularities in human passions that may 
not have recourse to vent themse'veg in sume of those 
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orders, which are so many retreats for the speculative, 
the melancholy, the proud, the silent, the politic, and 
the morose, to spend themselves, and evaporate the 
noxious particles ; foreach of whom we in this island 
are forced to provide a several sect of religion, to keep 
them quiet; and whenever Christianity shall be abo- 
lished, the legislature must find some other expedient 
to employ and entertain them. For what imports it 
how large a gate you open, if there will be always left 
a number, who place a pride and a merit in refusing 
to enter ? 

Having thus considered the most important objec- 
tions against Christianity, and the chief advantages 
proposed by the abolishing thereof, I shall now, with 
equal deference and submission to wiser judgments, as 
before, proceed to mention a few inconveniences that 
may happen, if the gospel should be repealed, which 
verhaps the projectors may not have sufficiently consi- 
dered 

And first, Iam very sensible how much the gentle- 
men of wit and pleasure are apt to murmur, and be 
choked at the sight of so many daggled-tail parsons, 
who happen to fall in their way and offend their eyes ; 
but, at the same time, these wise reformers do not con- 
sider what an advantage and felicity it is for great 
wits to be always provided with objects of scorn and 
contempt, in order to exercise and improve their ta- 
leuts, and divert their spleen from falling on each other 
or on themselves ; especially when all this may be done 
without the least imaginable danger to their persons. 

And to urge another argument of a parallel nature : 
if Christianity were once abolished, how could the free- 
thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of pro- 
feund learning, be able to find another subject, so 
calculated in all points, whereon to display their abi- 
lities? what wonderful productions of wit should we 
be deprived of from those whose genius, by continual 
practice, has been wholly turned upon raillery and 
Invectives against religion, and would therefore never 
be able to shine or: distinguish themselves upon any 
other subject? we are daily complaining of the great 
decline of wit among us, and would we take away the 
greatest, perhaps the only, topic we have left? Who 
would ever have suspected Asgil for a wit, or Toland 
for a philosopher, ifthe inexhaustible stock of Christi- 
anity had not been at hand to provide them with 
materials? what other subject, through all art or na- 
ture, could have produced Tindal for a profound 
author, or furnished him with readers? it is the wise 
choice of the subject that alone adorns and distin- 
guishes the writer. For had a hundred such pens as 
these been employed on the side of religion, they would 
have immediately sunk into silence and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundless, or my fears 
altogether imaginary, that the abolishing Christianity 
may perhaps bring the church into danger, or at least 
put the senate to the trouble of another securing vote. 
I desire I may not be mistaken; I am far from pre- 
suming to affirm or think that the church is in danger 
at present, or as things now stand; but we know not 
how soon it may be so, when the Christian religion is 
repealed. As plausible.as this project seems, there 
may be a dangerous design lurking under it. Nothing 
can be more notorious than that the atheists, deists, 
socinians, anti-trinitarians, and other subdivisions of 
freethinkers, are persons of little zeal for the present 
ecclesiastical establishment; their declared opinion is 
for repealing the sacramental test; they are very in- 
different with regard to ceremonies, nor do they hold 
the jus divinum of episcopacy ; therefore this may be in- 
tended as one politic step toward altering the constita- 
tion of the church established, and setting up presbytery 
in the stead, which I leave to be further considered by 
those at the helm. 
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In the last place, I think nothing can be more plain 
than that, by this expedient, we shall run into the evil 
we chiefly pretend to avoid, and that the abolishment 
of the Christian religion will be the readiest course we 
can take to introduce popery. And I am the more 
inclined to this opinion, because we know it has been 
the constant practice of the jesuits to send over emis- 
saries with instructions to personate themselves mem- 
bers of the several prevailing sects among us. So it is 
recorded that they have at sundry times appeared in 
the disguise of presbyterians, anabaptists, independ- 
ents, and quakers, according as any of these were most 
in credit; so, since the fashion has been taken up of 
exploding religion, the popish missionaries have not 
been wanting to mix with the freethinkers; among 
whom Toland, the great oracle of the antichristians, is 
an Irish priest, the son of an Irish priest, and the most 
learned and ingenious author of a book called “The 
Rights of the Christian Church,” was in a proper 
juncture reconciled to the Romish faith, whose true 
son, as appears by a hundred passages in his treatise, 
he still continues. Perhaps I could add some others 
to the number, but the fact is beyond dispute, and the 
reasoning they proceed by is right; for, supposing 
Christianity to be extinguished, the people will never be 
at ease till they tind out some other method of wor- 
ship; which will as infallibly produce superstition, as 
superstition will end in popery. 

And therefore if, notwithstanding all I have said, it 
still be thought necessary to have a bill brought in 
for repealing Christianity, I would humbly offer an 
amendment, that instead of the word Christianity, may 
be put religion in general, which, I conceive, will much 
better answer all the good ends proposed by the pro- 
jectors of it. For, as long as we leave in being a God 
and his providence, with all the necessary consequences 
which curious and inquisitive men will be apt to draw 
from such premises, we do not strike at the rool of the 
evil, iibaeh we should ever so effectually annihilate 
the present scheme of the gospel: for of what use is 
freedom of thought, if it will not produce freedom of 
action? which is the sole end, how remote svever it 
appearance, of all objections against Christianity ; and 
therefore the freethinkers consider it as a sort of edifice, 
wherein all the parts have such a mutual dependence 
on each other, that if you happen to pull out one single 
nail, the whole fabric must fall to the ground. This 
was happily expressed by him, who had heard of a 
text brought for proof of the Trinity, which in an 
aucient manuscript was differently read ; he thereupon 
immediately took the hint, and by a sudden deduction 
of a long sorites most logically concluded; “ Why, if 
it be as you say, I may safely whore and drink on, and 
defy the parson.”” From which, and many the like 
instances easy to be produced, I think nothing can be 
more manifest than that the quarrel is not against any 
particular points of hard digestion in the Christian 
system, but against religion in general; which, by 
laying restraints on human nature, is supposed the 
great enemy to the freedom of thought and action. 

Upon the whole, if it shall still be thought for the 
benefit of church and state that Christianity be abo- 
lished, I conceive, however, it may be more convenient 
to defer the execution to a time of peace, and not 
venture, in this conjuncture, to disoblige our allies, 
who, as it falls out, are all Christians, and many of 
them, by the prejudices of their education, so bigoted 
as to place a sort of pride in the appellation. If upou. 
being rejected by them, we are to trust to an alliance 
with the Turk, we shall find ourselves much deceived ; 
for, as he is too remote, and generally engaged in war 
with the Persian emperor, so his people would be moye 
scanilalized at our infidelity than our Christian neigh- 
bours. For the Turks are not only strict observers of 
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religious worship, but, what is worse, believe a God ; 
which is more than is required of us, even while we 
preserve the name of Christians. 

To conclude: whatever some may think of the great 
advantages to trade by this favourite scheme, I do very 
much apprehend that, in six months time after the act 
is passed for the extirpation of the gospel, the Bank 
and East-India stock may fall at least one per cent. 
And since that is fifty times more than ever the wisdom 
of our age thought fit to venture for the preservation 
of Christianity, there is no reason we should be at so 
great a loss, merely for the sake of destroying it. 
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O siquis volet impias 
Credes, ct rabiem tollere civicam ; 
Si queret pater urbium 
Subscribi statuis, indomitam audeat 
Refrenare licentiam.@ 
Hor. Lib. iii. Od. 24. 


Sree.e spoke of this treatise in the fifth number of the Tatler, 
“The title was so uncommon, and promised so peuliar a way 
of thinking, that every man here has read it, and as many as 
have done so have approved it. It is written with the spirit 
of one who has seen the world enough to undervalue it with 


good- breeding. The author must certainly be a man of wisdom’ 


as well as piety, and have spent much time in the exercise of 
both. Thereal causes of the decay of the interest of religion 
are set forth in a clear and lively manner, without unseason- 
able passions; and the whole air of the book, as to the lan- 
guaye, the sentiments, and the reasonings, shows it was written 
by one whose virtue sits easy about him, and to whom vice is 
thorouguly contemptible. It was said by one in company, 
alluding to that knowledge of the world this author seems to 
have, ‘The man writes much like a gentleman, and goes to 
heaven with a very good mien.’”’ 


TO THE COUNTESS OF BERKELEY.» 


Mapam,—My intention of prefixing your ladyship’s 
naine is not, after the common form, to desire your 
protection of the following papers, which I take to be 
a very unreasonable request; since, by being inscribed 
to your ladyship, though without your kuowledge, and 
from a concealed hand, you cannot recommend them 
without sume suspicion of partiality. My real design 
is, I confess, the very same I have often detested in 
most dedications ; that. of publishing your praises to 
the world; not upon the subject of your noble birth, 
for I know others as noble; or of the greatness of your 
fortune, for I know others far greater; or of that beau- 
tiful race (the images of their parents) which call you 
mother ; for even this may perhaps have been equalled 
in some other age or country. Besides, none of these 
advantages do derive any accomplishments to the 
owners, but serve at best only to adorn what they 
really possess. What I intend is, your piety, truth, 
good sense, and good nature, affability, and charity ; 
wherein I wish your ladyship had many equals, or any 
superiors ; and J wish 1 coal say I knew them too, 
. for then your ladyship might have had a chance to 
_ escape this address. In the mean time, I think it highly 
. Necessary, for the interest of virtue and religion, that 
_ the whole kingdom should be informed in some parts 
a Uh! thut some patriot wise and good, 
Hy Would stop this impious thirst of blood, 
of And joy on statues to behold 
His naine, the father of the state, enroll’d. 
b Etizabe : : FRANCIS. 
slizabeth, daughter of Baptist Noel, viscount Campden, 
ind sister to Kdward earl of Gainsborough. To the kindness 
this ey be ja mt unlikely that Swi? was iadebted for his 
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of your character: for instance, that the easiest and 
politest conversation, joined with the truest piety, may 
be observed in your ladyship, in as great perfection as 
they were ever seen apart in any other persons. That 
by your prudence and management under several dis- 
advantages, you have preserved the lustre of that most 
noble family into which you are grafted, and which 
the unmeasurable profusion of ancestors, for many 
generations, had too much eclipsed. Then, how happily 
you perform every office of life to which Providence 
has called you : mm the education of those two incom- 
parable daughters, whose conduct is so universally 
admired ; in every duty of a tg complying, 
affectionate wife; in that care which descends to the 
meanest of your domestics; and lastly, in that endless 
bounty to the poor, and discretion where to distribute 
it. I insist on my opinion, that it is of importance for 
the public to know this and a great deal more of your 
ladyship ; yet whoever goes about to inform them shall, 
instead of finding credit, perhaps be censured for a 
flatterer. To avoid so usual a reproach, I declare this 
to be no dedication, but merely an introduction to a 
proposal for the advancement of religion and morals, 
by tracing, however imperfectly, same few lineaments 
in the character of a Jady, who lias spent all her life in 
the practice and promotion of both. 


A PROJECT, &c. 
Among all the schemes offered to the public in this 
projecting age, I have observed with some displeasure 
that there have never been any for the improvement of 
religion and morals; which, beside the piety of the de- 
sign from the consequence of such a reformation in a 
future life, would be the best natural means for ad- 
vancing the public felicity of the state as well as the 
present happiness of every individual. For, as much as 
faith and morality are declined among us, I am alto- 
gether condddent they might in a short time, and with 
no very great trouble, be raised to as high a perfection 
as numbers are capable of receiving. Indeed, the 
method is so sasy and obvious and some present oppor- 
tunities so good, that in order to have this project 
reduced to practice, there seems to want nothing more 
than to put those in mind who, by their honour, duty, 
and interest, are chiefly concerned. 

But because it is idle to propose remedies before we 
are assured of the disease, or to be in fear till we are 
convinced of the danger, I shall first show in general 
that the nation is extremely corrupted in religion and 
morals; and ‘hen 1 will offer a sere scheme for the 
reformation of both. 

As to the first, I know it is reckoned but a form of 
speech, when divines complain of the wickedness of the 
age : however, I believe, upon a fair comparison with 
other times and countries, it would be found an un- 
doubted truth. 

For, first to deliver nothing but plain matter of fact 
without exaggeration or satire, I suppose it will be 
granted that hardly one in a hundred among our people 
of quality or gentry appears to act by any principle of 
religion ; that great numbers of them do entirely dis- 
card it, and are ready to own their disbelief of all 
revelation in ordinary discourse. Nor is the case much 
better among the vulgar, especially in great towns, 
where the profaneness and ignorance of handicraftsmen, 
small traders, servants, and the lke are to a degree 
very hard to be imagined greater. Then it is observed 
abroad, that no race of mortals have so Jittle’ sense of 
religion as the English soldiers; to confirm which, I 
have been often told by great officers of the army that, 
in the whole compass of their acquaintance, they could 
not recollect three of their profession who seemed to 
regard or believe one syllable of the gospel: and the 
same at least may be affirmed of the fleet The conse 
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quences of all which upon the actions of men are equally 
manifest. They never go about as in former times to 
hide or palliate their vices, but expose them freely to 
view like any other common occurrences of life, with- 
out the least reproach from the world or themselves. 
For instance, any man will tell you he intends to be 
drank this evening, or was so last night, with as little 
ceremony or scruple as he would tell you the time of 
the day. He will let you know he is going to a wench, 
or that he has got the venerea] disease, with as much 


indifferency as he would a piece of public news. 


or provocation. 


it. 


very old among us, so I take it to be of most perni- 
cious consequence : it looks like a sort of compounding 
between virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed to 
be vicious, provided she be not a profligate ; as if there 
were a certain point where gallantry ends and imfamy 
begins ; or that a hundred criminal amours were not as 
pardonable as half a score. 

Besides those corruptions already mentioned, it 
would be endless to enumerate such as arise from 
the excess of play or guming: the cheats, the quarrels, 
the oaths, and blasphemies among the men; among the 
women the neglect of household affairs, the unlimited 
freedoms, the indecent passion, and, lastly, the known 
inlet to all lewdness, Re after an ill run, the person 
must answer the defects of the purse; the rule on such 
vecasions holding true in play as it does in law, quod 
non habet in crumena luat in corpore. 

But all these are trifles in comparison, if we step into 
other scenes and cousider the fraud and cozenage of 
trading men and shopkeepers; that isatiable gulf of 
Injustice aud oppression the law; the open traffic for 
all civil and military employments (1 wisli it rested 
there) without the least regard to merit or qualifica- 
tions; the corrupt management of men in office; the 
many detestable abuses in choosing those who repre- 
sent the people; with the management of interest and 
factions among the representatives : to which I must be 
bold to add, the ignorance of some of the lower clergy, 
the mean servile temper of vthers; the pert, pragmatical 
demeanvur of several young stagers in divinity upon 
their first producing themselves into the world; with 
many other circumstances needless, or rather invidious 
to mention; which falling in with the corruptions 
already related have, however unjustly, almost rendered 
the whole order contemptible. 

This is a short view of the general depravities among 
us, without entering into particulars, which would be 
an endless labour. Now, as universal and deep-rooted 
as these appear to be, I am utterly deceived if an effec- 
tual remedy might not be appled to most of them : 
neither am I at present upon a wild i its 
project, but such a one as may be easily put in 
execution 

For while the prerogative of giving all employments 
coutinues in the crown, either immediately or by subor- 
dination, it is in the power of the prince to me piety 
and virtue become the fashion of the age, if at the same 
time he would make them necessary qualifications for 
favour and preferment. 


It is clear from present experience, that the bare ex.. 


ample of the best prince will not have any might} 
influence where the age is very corrupt. For when was 


there ever a better prince on the throne than the present 


He 
will swear, curse, or blaspheme without the least passion 
And though all regard for reputation 
is not quite laid aside in the other sex, it is however at 
so low an ebb, that very few among them seem to think 
virtue and conduct of absolute necessity for preserving 
If this be not so, how comes it tu pass that women 
of tainted reputations find the same countenance and 
reception in all public places with those of the nicest 
virtue, who pay and receive visits from them without 
any manuer of scruple? which proceeding, as it is not 
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queen? I do not talk of her talent for government, ee 
love of the people, or any other qualities that are pure'y 
regal; but her piety, charity, temperance, eae 
i love, and whatever other virtues do best adorn a priva 
life; wherein, without question or flattery, she has no 
superior: yet neither will it be satire or peevish invec- 
tive to affirm, that infidelity and vice are not much 
diminished since her coming to the crown, nor will in 
all probability, till more effectual remedies be rovided, 
Thus human nature seems to lie under the disad- 
vantage that the example alone of a vicious prince will 
in time corrupt an age; but the example of a good one 
will not be sufficient to reform it without further endea- 
vours. Princes must therefore supply this defect by a 
vigorous exercise of that authority which the law has 
left them, by making it every man’s interest and 
honour to cultivate religion and virtue; by rendering 
vice a disgrace and the certain ruin to preferment or 
pretensions: ali which they should first attempt in their 
own courts and families. For instance, might not the 
queen's dumestics of the middle and lower sort be 
obliged, upon penalty of suspension or loss of their em- 
ployments, to a constant weekly attendance at least én 
the service of the church ; to a decent behaviour in it; 
to receive the sacrament four times in the year; to 
avoid swearing and irreligious profane discourses ; 
and to the appearance, at least, of temperance and 
chastity? Might not the care of all this be committed 
to the strict inspection of proper officers? Might not 
those of higher rank and nearer access to her majesty’s 


















.person receive her own commands to the same purpose, 


and be countenanced or disfavoured according as they 
obey? Might not the queen lay her injunctions on the 
bishops and other great men of undoubted piety to 
make diligent inquiry and give her notice if any 
person about her should happeu to be of libertine prin- 
ciples or morals? Might not. all those who enter upoa 
any office in her majesty’s family be obliged to take 
an oath parallel with that against simony, which is 
administered to the clergy? It is not to be doubted, 
but that if these or the like proceedings were duly 
observed, morality and religion would svon become 
fashionable court virtues, and be taken up as the only 
methods to get or keep employments there; which 
alone would have mighty influence upon many of the 
nobility and principal gentry. 

But if the like methods were pursued as far as pos- 
sible with regard to those who are in the great empliy: 
ments of state, it is hard to conceive how general a 
reformation they might in time produce among us. 
For if piety aud virtue were once reckoned qualifica- 
tions necessary to preferment, every man thus endowed, 
when put into great stations, would readily imitate the 
queens example in the distribution of all offices iu 
his disposal, especially if any apparent transgression, 
through favour-or partiality, would be imputed to him 
for a misdemeanour, by which he must certainly fore 
feit his favour and station; and there being such great 
numbers in employment, scattered through every town 
and county in this kingdom, if all these were exem- 
plary in the conduct of their lives, things would soon 
take a new face, and religion receive a mighty encou- 
ragement ; nor would the public weal be less advanced, 
since, of nine offices in ten that are ill executed, the 
defect is not in capacity or understanding, but in com- 
mon honesty. I know no employment for which piety 
disqualifies any man; and if it did, I doubt the objec- 
tion would not be very seascnably offered at present ; 
because it is perhaps too just a reflection, that in the 
disposal of places, the question whether a person be fit 
for what he is recommended to is generally the lam 
that is thought on or regarded. 

I have often imagined that something parallel to the 
office of censors anciently in Rome would be of mighty 
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use among us, and could be easily limited from run- 
ning into any exorbitances. The Romans understood 
liberty at least as well as we, were as jealous of it, and 
upon every occasion as bold assertors. Yet I do not 
remember to have read any great complaint of the 
abuses in that office among them, but many admirable 
effects of it are left upon record. There are several 
pernicious vices, frequent and nototious among us, that 
escape or elude the punistiment of any law we have yet 
invented, or have had no law at all against them; 
such as atheism, drunkenness, fraud, avarice, and 
several otners, which by this institution, wisely regu- 
lated, might be much reformed. Suppose, for instance, 
that itinerary commissioners were appointed to inspect 
everywhere throughout the kingdom into the conduct 
at least of men in office, with respect to their morals 
and religion as well as their abilities; to receive the 
complaints and informations that should be offered 
against them, and make their report here apon oath to 
the court or the ministry, who should reward or punish 
accordingly. I avoid entering inito the particulars of 
this or any other scheme, which, coming from a private 
hand, might be liable to many defects, but would soon 

be digested by the wisdom of the nation; and surely 

6)00/, a-year would not be Ul laid out among as many 

commissioners duly qualified, who, in three divisions, 

should be personally obliged to take their yearly circuits 

for that purpose. 

But this is beside my present design, which was only 
to show what degree of reformation is in the power of 
the queen without the interposition of the legislature, 
and which her majesty is, without question, obliged in 
conscience to endeavour by her authority as unuch as 
she dues by her practice. 

It will be easily granted, that the example of this 
great town has a mighty influence over the whole 
kingdom ; and it is as manifest, that the town is equally 
influenced by the court, aud the ministry, and those 
who, by their employments or their hopes, depend upon 
them. Now, if under so excellent a princess as the 
ee queen, we would suppose a fail strictly regu- 

ated, as I have above proposed, a ministry where every 

single person was of distinguished piety; if we should 
suppose all great offices of state and law filled after the 
same manner, and with such as were equally diligent 
in choosing persons, who, in their several subordinations, 
would be obliged to follow theexamples of their superiors, 
uuder the penalty of loss of favour aud place, will not 
everybody grant that the empire of vice and irreligion 
would be soon destroyed in this great metropolis, and 
receive a terrible blow through the whole island, which 
has so great an intercourse with it, aud so much affects 
to follow its fashions ? 

For if religion were ouce understood to be the neces- 

sary step to favour and prefermeut, can it be imagined 
that any man would openly offend against it who had 
the least regard for his reputation or his fortune ? 
There is no quality 80 contrary to any nature which 
men cannot affect and put on upon occasion in order 
to serve an interest or gratify a prevailing passion. The 
pees min will personate humility, the morosest 
earn to flatter, the laziest will be sedulous and active, 
where he is in pursuit of what he has much at heart: 
how ready, therefore, would most men be to step into 
the paths of virtue and piety if they infallibly led to 
favour and fortune! 

If swearing and profaneness, scandalous and avowed 
lewdness, excessive gaming and intemperance were a 
little discountenanced in the army, 1 cannot readily 
see what ill consequences could be apprehended. If 
geutlemen of that profession were at esi obliged {o 
some external decorum in their conduct, or even if a 
proffigate Vile and character were not a means of ad- 
vancement, aud the appearance of piety a most iufial- 
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lible hindrance, it is impossible the corruptions there 
should be so universal and exorbitant. I have been 
assured by several great officers, that no troops abroad 
are so ill disciplined as the English, which cumot 
well be otherwise while the common soldiers have per- 

stually before their eyes the vicious example of their 
lasers: and it is hardly possible for those to commit 
any crime whereof these are not infinitely more guilty, 
and witn less temptation. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of the 
army, that the beastly vice of drinking to excess has 
been lately, from their example, restored among ua, 
which for some years before was almost dropped in 
England. But, whoever the introducers were, they 
have succeeded to a miracle; many of the young nobi- 
lity and gentry are already become great  proficicuts, 
and are under no manner of concern to hide their 
talent, but are got beyond all sense of shame, or fear of 
reproach. 

This might soon be remedied if the queen would 
think fit to declare, that no young person of quality 
whatsoever who was notoriously addicted to that or 
any other vice should be capable of her favour, or 


even admitted into her presence, with positive come 


mand to her ministers, and othess in great office, to 
treat them in the same manner; after which all men 
who had any regard for their reputation, or any pro- 
spect of preferment, would avoid their commerce. 
This would guickly make that vice so scandalous, that 
those who could not subdue would at least endeavour 
to diszuise it. 

By the like methods a stop might be put to that 
ruinous practice of deep gaming; and the reason why 
it Gaevails su much is, because a treatment directly 
opposite in every point is made use of to promote it; 
by which means the laws enacted against this abuse are 
wholly eluded. 

It cannot be denied that the want of strict discipline 
in the universities has been of pernicious consequence 
to the youth of this nation, who are there almost left 
entirely to their own management, especially those 
among them of better quality and fortune; who, be- 
cause they are not under a necessity of making learn- 
ing their maintenance, are easily allowed to pass their 
time, and take their degrees with little or no improve- 
ment; than which there cannot well be a greater absur- 
dity: for if no advancement of knowledge can be 
had from those places, the time there spent is at best 
utterly lost, because every ornamental part of educa- 
tion is better taught elsewhere: and as for keeping 
youths out of harm's way, I doubt, where so many of 
them are got together, at full liberty of doing what 
they please, it will not answer the end. But whatever 
abuses, corruptions, or deviations from statutes have 
crept into the universities through neglect or length of 
time, they might in a great degree be reformed, by 
strict injunctions from court (upon each particular) to 
the visitors and heads of houses; beside the peculiar 
authority the queen may have in several colleges, 
whereof her predecessors were the founders, And 
among other regulations, it would be very convenient 
to prevent the excess of drinking; with that scurvy 
custom among the Jads, and parent of the former vice, 
the taking of tobacco where it is not absolutely neces- 
sary in point of health. 

From the universities the young nobility, and others 
of great fortunes, are sent for early up to town, for fear 
of contracting any airs of pedantry by a college educa- 
tion, Many of the younger gerftry retire to the inns 
of court, where they are wholly left to their own discre- 
tion, And the consequence of this remissness in edu- 
tion appears, by observing that nine mi ten of those 
who rise in the church, or the court, the law, ur the 
amy, are younger brothers, or new men, whose nar 
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tow fortunes have forced them upon industry and 
application. 

As for the inns of court, unless we suppose them to 
be much degenerated, they must needs be the worst 
instituted seminaries in any Christian country 5, but 
whether they may be corrected without interpositiun 
of the legislature I have not skill enough to determine. 
However, it is certain that all wise nations have agreed 
in the necessity of a strict education, which consisted, 
among other things, in the observance of moral dutics, 
especially justice, temperance, and chastity, as well as 
the knowledge of arts, and bodily exercises; but all 
these among us are Janghed out of doors. 

Without the least intention to offend the clergy, I 
cannot but think that, through a mistaken notion and 
practice, they prevent themselves from doing much 
service, which otherwise might lie iu their power, to 
religion and virtue: J] mean, by affecting 80 much to 

converse with each other, and caring so little to mingle 
with the laity. They have their particular clubs, and 

rticular coffee-houses, where they generally appear 
in clusters: a single divine dares hardly show his per- 
son among numbers of fine gentlemen ; or if he happens 
to fall into such company, he is silent and suspicious, 
in continual apprehension that some pert man of plea- 
sure should break an wnmannerly jest and render him 
ridiculous. Now J take this behaviour of the clergy to 
be just as reasonable as if the physicians should agree 
to spend their time in visiting one anther, or their 
several apothecaries, and leave their patients to shift for 
themselves. Iu my humble opinion, the clergy’s busi- 
ness lies entirely among the laity; neither is there, 
perhaps, a more effectual way to forward: the salvation 
of men’s souls, than for spiritual persons to make them- 
relves as agreeable as they can in the conversations of 
the world, for which a Jearned education gives them 
great advantage, if they would please to improve and 
apply it. It 80 happens that the men of pleasure, who 
never go to church, nor use themselves to read books 
of devotion, form their ideas of the clergy from a few 
oor strollers they often observe in the streets, or sneak- 
mg out of some person of quality’s house, where they 
are hired by the lady at ten shillings a-month: while 
those of better figure and parts do seldom appear to 

gorrect these notions, And let some reasoners think 
what they please, it is certain that men must be brought 
to esteem and love the clergy before they can be per- 
suaded to be in love with religion. No man valbies 
the best medicine if administered by a physician whose 
person he hates or despises. If the clergy were as for- 
ward to appear in all companies as other gentlemen, 
and wonld a little study the arts of conversation to 
make themselves agreeable, they might be welcome at 
every party where there was the least regard for polite- 
ness or good sense ; and consequently prevent a thousaud 
vicious or profane discourses, as well as actions; 
neither would men of understanding complain that a 
nlergyman was a constraint upon the company, because 
they could not speak blasphemy or obscene jests before 
him. While the people are so jealous of the clergy’s 
ambition, as to abhor all thoughts of the return of 
ecclesiastical discipline among them, I do not see any 
other method left for men of that function to take, in 
order to reform the world, than by using all honest 
arts to make themselves acceptable to the laity. This, 
no doubt, is part of that wisdom of the serpent, which 
‘the author of Christianity directs, and is the very 
method used by St. Paul, who became all things to 
all men—to the Jews a Jew, and a Greek to the Greeks, 


How to remedy these inconveniences may be a. 


matter of some difficulty, since the clergy seem to be of 
an opinion that this humour of sequestering themse) tes 
is a part of their duty; nay, as I remember they have 
been told su by some of their bishops in their pastoral 
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letters, particularly by one [Ds. Burnet] among thens 


of great merit and distinction, who yet in his own 
practice las all his lifetime taken a course directly 
contrary. But Iam deceived if an awkward shame and 
fear of ill usage from the laity have not a greater share 
in this mistaken conduct than their own inclimations ; 
however, if the outward profession of religion and 
virtue were once in practice and countenance at court 
as well as among all men in office, or who have any 
hopes ov dependence for preferment, u good treatment 
of the clergy would be the necessary consequence of 
auch a reformation; and they would soon be wise 
enough to see their own duty and interest in qualify- 
ing themselves for lay conversation when once they 
were out of fear of being choked by ribaldry or pro- 
faneness. 

There is one further circumstance upon this occa- 
sion which I know not whether it will be very ortho- 
dox to mention: the clergy are the only set of men 
among us who constantly wear a distinct habit from 
others; the consequence of which (not in reason but in 
fact) is this, that as long as any scandalous persons 
appear in that dress, it will continue in some degree a 
general mark of contempt. Whoever happens to see 
a scoundrel in a gown reeling home at midnight (a 
sight neither frequent nor miraculous) is apt to euter- 
tain an ill idea of the whole order, and at the same 
time to be extremely comforted in his own vices. 
Some remedy might be put to this, if those straggling 
geutlemen who come up to town to seek their fortunes 
were fairly dismissed to the Weat Iudies, where there is 
work enough, and where some better provision should be 
made for them than I doubt there is at present. Or 
what if uo person were allowed to wear the habit who 
had not some preferment in the church, or at least some 
temporal fortane sufficient to keep him out of contempt # 
though iu my opinion it were infinitely better if all the 
clergy (except the bishops) were permitted to appear 
like other men of the graver sort, unless at those 
seasons when they are doing the business of their 
function. 

There is one abuse in this town which wonderfully 
contributes to the promotion of vice; that such men 


are often put into the commission of the peace, whose 


interest it is that virtue should be utterly banished from 
amoug us; who maintain or at least enrich themselves 
by encouraging the grossest immoralities; to whom all 
the bawds of the ward pay contribution for shelter and 
protection from the laws. Thus these worthy magis- 
trates, instead of lessening enormities, are the occasion 
of just twice as much debauchery ag there would be 
without them. For those infamous women are forced 
upon doubling their work and industry to answer 
double charges of paying the justice and supporting 
themselves; like thieves who escape the gallows and 
are let out to steal in order to discharge the gaoler's 
fees. 

It is not to be questioned but the queen and ministry 
might easily redress this abominable grievance by 
enlarging the number of justices of the peace ; by en- 
deavouring to choose men of virtuous principles ; by 
admitting none who have not considerable fortunes ; 
perhaps by receiving into the number some of the most 
eminent clergy: than by forcing all of them, upon 
severe penalties, to act when there is occasion, and not 
permitting any who are offered to refuse the commis- 
sio! ; but in these two last cases, which are very mate- 
rial, ] doubt there will be need of the legislature. 

The reformation of the stage is entirely in the power 
of the queen; and in the consequences it has upon the 
minds of the younger people, does very well deserve the 
strictest care. Besides the indecent and profane pas- 
sages; besides the perpetual tuming into ridicule the 
ve y function of the priesthoud. with other irregularities, 
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fu most modern comedies, which have been often ob- | 
ted to them; it is worth observing the distributive | 
justice of the authors, which is constantly apphed to 


the punishment of virtue and the reward of vice; di- 


- rectly opposite to the rules of their best critics, as well 
* as to the practice of dramatic poets, in all other ages 
“ and countries. 


For example, a country squire, who is 


. represented with no other vice but that of being a clown 
' and having the provincial accent upon his tongue, 


| which is neither a fault nor in his power to remedy, 


must be condemned to marry a cast wench or a cracked 
chambermaid. On the other side, a rakehell of the 
town, whose character is set off with no other accom- 
plishment but excessive prodigality, profaneness, in- 
temperance, and lust, is rewarded with a lady of great 
fortune to repair his own, which his vices had almost 
ruined. And asin a tragedy the hero is represeuted to 
have obtained many victories in order to raise his cha- 
racter in the minds of the spectators; so the hero of 
a comedy is represented to have been victorious in all 
his intrigues for the same reason. I do not remember 
that our English poets ever suffered a criminal amour 
to succeed upon the stage til the reign of king 
Charles IT. Ever since that time the alderman is 
made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is debauched, and 
adultery and fornication are supposed to be committed 
behind the scenes as part of the action. These and 
many more corruptions of the theatre, peculiar to our 
age and nation, need continue no longer than while the 
court is content to connive at or neglect them. Surely 
a pension would not. be ill employed on some men of 
wit, learning, and virtue, who might have power to 
strike out every offensive or unbecoming passage from 
plays already written, as well as those that may be 
offered to the stage for the future. By which, and 
other wise regulations, the theatre might become a very 
innocent and useful diversion, instead of being a 
scandal and reproach to our religion and country. 

The proposals I have hitherto made for the advance- 
ment of religion and morality are such as come within 
reach of the administration; such as a pious active 
prince, with a steady resolution, might soon bring to 
effect. Neither am I aware of any objections to be 
raised against what I have advanced ; unless it should 
be thought that making religion a necessary step to in- 
terest and favour might increase hypocrisy among us; 
and I readily believe it would. But if one in twenty 
should be brought over to true piety by this or the 
like methods, and the other nineteen be only hypocrites, 
the advantage would atill be great. Besides, hy- 
pocrisy is much more eligible than open infidelity and 
vice; it wears the livery of religion; it acknowledges 
her, authority and is cautious of giving scandal. Nay, 
a long continued disguise is too great a constraint upon 
human nature, especially an English disposition : 
men would leave off their vices out of mere weariness 
rather than undergo the toi] aud hazard, and perhaps 
the expense, of practising them perpetually in private. 
Aud I believe it is often with religion as it is with 
love; which by much dissembling, at last grows real. 

All other projects to this great end have proved 
hitherto ineffectual. Laws against immorality have 
not been executed, and proclamations occasionally 
issued out to enforce them are wholly unregarded, as 
things of form. Religious societies, though begun 
with excellent intention, and by persons of true piety, 
ere said, I know not whether truly or not, to have 
dwindled into factions clubs, and grown a trade to 
enrich little knavish informers of the meanest rank, 
suck as common constables, and broken shopkeepers. 

And that some effectual attempt should be made 
toward such a reformation, is perhaps more necessary 
than people commonly apprehend ; because the ruin of 
a gate is generally preceded by a universal degeneracy | 
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of manners and contempt of religicn; which is entirely 
our Case at present. 
Diis te minorem, quod geris, imperas.® Hor. 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a more 
convenient time of peace and leisure ; because a reform. 
ation in men’s faith and morals is the best uatural, 
as well as religious, means to bring the war to a good 
conclusion. For, if men iu trust performed their duty 
fur conscience sake, affairs would not suffer through 
fraud, falsehood, and neglect, as they now perpetually 
do, And if they believed a God, and his ari 
and acted accordingly, they might reasonably hope for 
his divine assistance in so just a cause as ours. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown appear, 
upon any occasion, ia greater lustre, either to foreigners 
or subjects, than by an administration which, produe- 
ing such great effects, would discover so much power, 
And power being the natural appetite of princes, a 
limited monarch cannot so well gratify it in anything, 
as a strict execution of the laws. 

Besides, all parties would be obliged to close with so 
geod a work as this, for their own reputation: neither 
ig any expedient more likely to unite them. For the 
most violent party men I have ever observed are such 
as, in the conduct. of their lives, have discovered least 
sense of religion or morality; and when all such are 
laid aside, at least those among thein as shall be found 
incorrigible, it will be a matter perhaps of no great 
difficulty to reconcile the rest. 

The many corruptions at present in every branch of 
business are almost inconceivable. I have heard it 
computed by skilful persons, that of 6,000,0002. raised 
every year for the service of the public, one-third, at 
least, is sunk and intercepted through the several 
classes and subordinations of artful meu in office, 
before the remainder is applied to the proper uses, 
This ig an accidental il effect of our freedom. And 
while such men are in trust, who have no check from 
within, nor any views but foward their interest, there ie 
no other fence against them, but the certainty of being 
hanged upon the first: discovery, by the arbitrary wil} 
of an unlimited monarch, or his vizier. Among us, 
the only danger to be apprehended is the Joss of ar 
employment; aud that danger is to be eluded a 
thousand ways. Besides, when fraud ig great, it 
furnishes weapons to defend itself: and at worst, if 
the crimes beso flagrant, that a man is laid aside out 
of peifect shame (which rarely happens), he retires 
loaded with the spoils of the nation; e¢ fruitur dis 
iratis, 1 could name a commission, where several 
persons, out of a salary of 5004, without other 
visible revenues, have always lived at the rate of 
2000/., and laid out 40,0002 or 50,0002. upon 
purchases of Jands or annuities. A hundred other 
instances of the same kind might easily be pro- 
duced. What remedy, therefore, can be found against 
such grievances, in a cong§tution like ours, but to 
bring religion imto countenance, and encourage those 
who, from the hope of future reward, and dread of 
future punishment, will be moved to act with justice 
aud integrity ? 

This is not to be accomplished any other way than 
by introducing religion as much as possible to be the 
turn and fashion of the age, which only lies in the 
power of the administration; the prince with utmost 
strictness regulating the court, the ministry, and other 
persous in great employment; and these, by their ex- 
ample and authority, reforming all who have depend- 
ence on them. 

It is certain that a reformation, successfully carried 
on in this great town, would in time spread itself over 
the whole kingdom; since most of the considerable 


“That you the power Divine ohey, 
Boundless on enrth extend your sway.”— France, 
N 2 
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youth pass here that season of their lives wherein the 


strongest impressions are made, in order to improve ; revelation, are daily 


their education or advance their fortunes, and those 
among them who return into their several cuunties are 
sure to be followed and imitated as the greatest patterns 
of wit and good breeding. 

And if things were once in this train, that is, if vir- 
tue and religion were established as the necessary titles 
to reputation and preferment ; and if vice and infidelity 
were not only laden with infamy, but made the infal- 
lible ruin of all men’s pretensions, our duty, by be- 
coming our interest, would take root in our natures, and 
mix with the very genius of our people, so that it would 
not be easy for the example of one wicked prince to 
bring us back to our former corruptions. 

I have confined myself (as it is before observed) to 
those methods for the advancement of piety which are 
in the power of a prince, limited like ours, by a strict 
execution of the iaws already in force. And this is 
enough for a project that comes without any name or 
recommendation, 1 doubt a great deal more than will 
suddenly be reduced into practice. Thougk if any 
disposition should appear toward so good a work, it is 
certain that the assistance of the legislative power would 
be necessary to make it more complete. I will instance 
only a few particulars :-— 

In order to reform the vices of this town, which, as we 
have said, has 5) mighty an influence on the whole 
kingdom, it would be very instrumental to have a law 
made that all taverns and alehouses should be obliged 
to dismiss their company by twelve at night, and shut 
up their doors; and that no woman should be suffered 
to enter any tavern or alchonse upon any pretence 
whatsvever. It is easy to conceive what a number of 
ill consequences such a law would prevent; the mis- 
chiefs of quarrels, and Jewdness, and thefts, aud mid- 
night brawls, the diseases of intemperance and venery, 
and a thousand other evils needless to mention. Nor 
would it be amiss if the masters of those public houses 
were obliged, upon the severest penalties, to give only 
& proportioned quantity of drink to every company ; 
and when he found his guests disordered with excess, 
to refuse them any more. 


I believe there is hardly a nation in Christendom 


where all kind of fraud is practised in so unmeasurable 
a degree as with us, The lawyer, the tradesman, the 


mechanic, have found so many arts to deceive in their | 


several callings, that they far outgrow the common 
prudence of mankind, which is in no sort able to fence 
against them, Neither could the legislature in any- 
thing inore consult the public good, than by providing 
some effectual remedy against. this evil, which, in 
several cases, deserves greater punishment than many 
crimes that are capital among us. The vintner who, 
by mixing poison with his wines, destroys more lives 
than any one disease in othe bill of mortality; the 
lawyer, who persuades yO to a purchase which he 
knows is mortgaged for more than the worth, to the 
rnin of you and your family; the goldsmith or 
scrivener, who takes all your fortune to dispose of, 
when he has beforehand resolved to break the follow- 
ig day, do surely deserve the gallows much better 
than the wretch who is carried thither for stealing a 
horse. 

It cannot easily be auswered to God or man why a 
law is not made for limiting the press; at least so far 
as to prevent the publishiag of such pernicious bovks 
as, under pretence of freethinking, endeavour to over- 
throw those tenets in religion which have been held 
inviolable, almost in all ages, by every sect that  pre- 
tend to be Christian; and caunot, therefore, with ay 
colour of reason, be called pvints in controversy, or 
matters of speculation, as some would pretend. The 
fonurine of the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the 
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immortality of the soul, and even the truth of all 
exploded and denied in booke 
openly printed ; though it is to be ca neither 
party will avow such principles, or own the supporting 
of them to be any way necessary to their service. 

It would be endless to set down every corruption or 
defect which requires a remedy from the legislative 
power. Senates are likely to have little regard for any 
proposals that come from without doors; though, 
under a due sense of my own inabilities, I am fully 
convinced that the unbiassed thoughts of an honest and 
wise man, employed on the good of his country, may 
be better digested than the results of a multitude, where 
faction and interest too often prevail; as a single guide 
may direct the way better than five hundred, who have 
contrary views, or look asquiut, or shut their eyes. 

I shall therefore mention but one more particular, 
which I think the parliament ought to take under con- 
sideration; whether it be not a shame to our country, 
and a scandal to Christianity, that in many towns, 
where there is a prodigious increase in the number of 
aouses and inhabitants, so little care should be taken 
for the building of churches, that five parts in six of 
the poops are absolutely hindered from hearing divine 
service? particularly here in London,* where a single 
minister, with one or two sorry curates, has the care 
sometimes of above twenty thousand souls incumbent 
on him; a neglect of religion so tgnominious, in my 
opinion, that it can hardly be equalled in any civilised 
age or country. 

But, to leave these airy imaginations of introducing 
new laws for the amendment. of mankind, what I prin- 
cipally insist on is, a due execution of the old, which 
lies wholly in the crown, and in the authority thence 
derived: I return, therefore, 4o my former assertion, 
that if stations of power, trust, profit, and honour, were 
constantly made the rewards of virtue and piety, such 
an administration must needs have a mighty influence 
on the faith and morals of the whole kingdom: and 
men of great abilities would then endeavour to excel 
in the duties of a religious life, in order to qualify 
themselves for public service. I> may possibly be 
wrong in some of the means I prescribe towards this 
end; but that is no material objection against the 
design itself. Let those who are at the helm contrive 
it better, which, perhaps, they may easily do. Every- 
body will agree that the disease is manifest, as well as 
dangerous; that some remedy is necessary, and that 
none yet applied has been effectual ; which is a suffi- 
cient excuse for any man who wishes well to his 
country to offer his thoughts, when he can have no 
other end in view but the public good, The preseut 
queen is a princess of as many and great virtues as 
ever filled a throne: how would it brighten her 
character to the present and after ages, if she would 
exert her utmost authority to instil some share of those 
virtues into her people, which they are too degenerate 
to learn only from her example! and, be it spoke with 
all the veneration possible for so excellent a sovereign, 
her best endeavours in this weighty affair are a most 
Important part of her duty, as well as of her interest 
and her honour, 

But it must be confessed that, as things are now, 
every man thinks he has laid in a sufficient stock of 
merit, and may pretend to any employment, provided 
he has been loud and frequent in declaring himself 
hearty for the government. It is true, he is a man of 
pleasure, and a freethinker; that is, in other words, he 
18 profligate in his morals, and a despiser of religion ; 
but in point of party, he is one to be confided in; he 
is an assertor of liberty and property; be rattles it ont 
agajist popery and arbitrary power, and priestcraft and 


a The first hint for procuring a fund for building fifty new 
ehurct.oca in London. 
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high church. It is enough: he is a person fully 

ualified for any employment, in the court or the navy, 
the law or the revenue; where he will be sure to leave 
ww arts untried, of bribery, fraud, injustice, oppression, 
that he can practise with any hope of impunity. No 
wonder such men are true to a government where 
liberty runs high, where property, however attained, is 
so well secured, and where the administration i at 
least so gentle: if is impossible they could choose any 
other constitution without changing to their loss. 

Fidelity to a present establishment is indeed the prin- 
cipal means to defend it fron: a foreign enemy, but 
without other qualifications, will not prevent corrup- 
tions from within; and states are more often rumed by 
these than the other. 

To conclude: whether the proposals I have offered 
toward a reformation be such as are most prudent and 
convenient may probably be a question, but it is none 
at all whether some reformation be absolutely neces- 
sary; because the nature of things is such that if 
abuses be not remedied they will certainly incresse, 
nor ever stop till they end in the subversion of a 
cSmmonwealth. As there must always of necessity 
be some corruptions, so, ina well-instituted state the 
executive power will be always contending against 
them by reducing things (as Machiavel speaks) to 
their first principles, never letting abuses grow i- 
veterate or multiply so far that it will be hard to find 
remedies, and perhaps impossible to apply them. 
As he that would keep bis house in repair must at- 
tend every little each or flaw, and supply it imme- 
diately, else time alone will bring all to ruin,—how 
much more the conmmon accidents of storms aud 
rain? He must live in perpetual danger of his house 
falling about his ears, and will fiud it cheaper to 
throw it quite down and build it again from the 
ground, perhaps upon a new foundation, or at least in 
a new form, which may neither be so safe nor so con- 
venient as the old. 
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RKS UPON A BOOK 
ENTITLED 
“THE RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.” &x., 
Written in the year 1708, but left unfinished.o 








Bevors I enter upon a particular cxamination of this 
treatise it will be convenient to do two things :— 

First, To give some account of the author, together 
with the motives that might probably engage him in 
such a work ; and, 

Secondly, To discover the nature and tendency in 
general of the work itself. 

The first of these, although it has been objected 
agaiust, seems highly reasonable, especially in books 
that instil pernicious principles. Fur, although a book 
is hot intrinsically much better or worse according to 
the stature or complexion of the author, yet when it 
happens to make a noise, we are apt and curious, as in 


* To understand the merits of this controversy it is necessary 
to premise that Dr. Matthew ‘Tindal, born about 1637, became 
a commoner of Lincoln College. Oxford, in 1652, and was 
finally elected fe:low of All Soul’s in 1676. In the reign of 
James If. he declared himself a Roman Catholic, but alier- 
wards renounced that religion. He distinguished himself by 
two works: first, ‘The Rights of the Christian Church 
Asserted,””’ in 1706. This book made some noise. and met with 
many answers; amony others it exercised the pen of Dr. Swift 
in these judicious remarks. Dr. Tindal published a‘ Defence” 
iu the year 1/05, which, with the book itself, the house of 
commons ordered to be burnt by the hangman, March 25th. 
1710. ; The other work was ‘‘ Christianity as Old as the Crea- 
tion,” publisned in 1730. He lett a second volume of that 
work in Manuscript, the publication of which was prevented by 
bishop Gibson. He was indisputably a man of vreat reasoning 
powers. and very sufficient learning ; and Christians might have 


perce that he bad employed his talents to a 
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other noises, to look about from whence it comes. But, 


| however, there is something more in the matter. 


If a theological subject be well handled by a lay- 
man, it is better received than if it came from a divine, 
and that for reasons obvious enough, which, although 
of little weight in themselves, will ever have a great 
deal with mankind. 

But when books are written with 11] intentions, to 
advance dangerous opinions or destroy foundations, it 
may be then of real use to know from what quarter 
they come, and go a good way toward their confuta- 
tion. For instance, if any man should write a book 
against the lawfulness of punishing felony with death, 
and upon inquiry the author should be found in New- 
gate under condemnation for robbing a nouse, “is 
arguments would, not very unjustly, Jose much of 
their force from the circumstances he lay under; 80, 
when Milton writ his book of divorces, it was presently 
rejected as an occasional treatise, because everybody 
knew he hada shrew for his wife. Neither can there 
be any reason imagined why he might not, after he 
was blind, have writ another upon the danger and in- 
convenience of eyes. But itis a piece of logic which 
will hardly pass on the world, that because one man 
has a sore nose therefore all “ie town should put 
plasters upon theirs. So, if this treatise about the 
rights of the church should prove to be the work of a 
man steady in his principles, of exact morals, and 
profound Jearning, a (ue lover of his country, and a 
hater of Christianit,—as what he really believes to be 
a cheat upon mankind, whom he would undeceive 
purely for their good—-it might be apt to check un- 
wary men, even of good dispositions toward religion. 
But if it be found the production of a man soured 
with age and misfortunes, together with the conscious- 
ness of past miscarriages; of one who, in hopes of 
preferment, was reconciled to the popish religion; of 
one wholly prostitute in ]ife and principles, and only 
an enemy to religion because if condemns them: in 
this case —and this last T find is the universal opinion 
—he is likely to have few pro-clytes beside those who, 
from a sense of their vicious lives, require to be pere 
petually supplied by such amusements as this, which 
aerve to flatter their wishes and debase their under- 
standings. 

I know there are some who would fain have it that 
this discourse was written by a club of freethinkers, 
among whom the supposed author only came in fora 
share: but sure we cannot judge so meanly of any 
party withous affronting the dignity of mankind. If 
this be so, and if here be the product of all their 
quotas and contributions, we must needs allow that 
freethinking is a most confined and limited talent. 
It is true, indeed, the whole discourse seems to be a 
motley, inconsistent composition, made up of various 
shreds of equal fineness, although of different colours. 
itis a bundle of incoherent maxims and assertions 
that frequently destroy one another: but still there is 
the same flatness of thought and style, the same weak 
advances toward wit and raillery, the same petulaucy 
and pertness of spirit, the same train of superticial 
reading, the same threadbare quotation, the same 
affectation of forming general rules upon false and 
scanty premises; and, lastly, the same vapid venom 
sprinkled over the whole, which, like the dying im- 
potent bite of a trodden benumbed snake, may be 
nanseous and offensive, bat cannot be very dangerous. 

And, indeed, Iam so far from thinking this libel to 
be born of several fathers, that it has been the wonder 
of several others, as well as myself, how it was possible 
for any man who appears to have gone the common 
circle of academical education; who has taken sa 
universal a liberty, and has so entirely laid aside all 
regards, not only of Christianity but common truth and 
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Justice; one who is dead to all sense of shame, and 
seems to be past the getting or losing of a reputation, 
should, with so many advantages, and upon so un- 
limited a subject, come out with so poor, so jejune a 
production. Should we pity or be amazed at so per- 
verse a talent, which, instead of qualifying an author 
to give a new turn to old matters, disposes him quite 
contrary to talk in an old beaten trivial manner upon 
topics wholly new; to make so many sallies into 
pedautry without a call upon a subject the most alien, 
aud in the very moments he is declaiming against it, 
and in an age, too, where it is so violently exploded, 
especially among those readers he proposes to enter- 
tain? 

I know it will be said, that this is only to talk in the 
common style of an answerer, but I have not so little 
policy. If there were any hope of reputation or merit 
from such victory, I should be apt, like others, to cry 
up the courage and conduct of an enemy. Whereas 
to detect the weakness, the malice, the sophistry, the 
falsehood, the ignorance of such a writer, requires little 
more than to rank his perfections in such an order, and 
place them in such a fight, that the commonest reader 
may form a judgment of them. 

It may still be a wonder how so heavy a book, 
written upon a subject in appearance so little instruc- 
tive or diverting, should survive to three editions, and 
consequently find a better reception than is usual with 
such bulky, spiritless volumes; and this in an age 
that pretends so soon to be nauseated with what is 
tedious and dull. To which I can only return, that 
as burning a book by the common hangman is a 
known expedient to make it sell, so to write a book 
that deserves such treatment is another; and a third, 
Laer as effectual as either, is to ply an insipid, 
worthless tract with grave and learned answers, as 
Dr. Hickes, Dr. Potter, and Mr. Wotton have done. 
Such performances, however commendable, have 
stance a reputation upon the piece, which owes its 
life to the strength of those hands and weapons that 
were raised to destroy it; like flinging a mountain 
upon a worm, which, instead of being bruised by the 
advantage of its littleness, lodges under it unhurt. 

Bot neither is this all. For the subject, as un- 
Promising as it seems at first view, is no less than that 
of Lucretius, to free men’s minds from the bondage of 
religion; and this not by little hints and by piece- 
meal, after the manner of those little atheistical tracts 
that steal into the world, but ina thorough wholesale 
manner, by making religion, church, Christianity, with 
all their concomitants, a perfect contrivance of the 
civil power. It is an imputation often charged on 
this sort of men, that, by their invectives against re- 
ligion, they can possibly propose no other end than 
that of fortifying themselves aud others against the 
reproaches of a vicious life, it being necessary for men 
of libertine practices to embrace libertine principles, 
or else they cannot act in consistence with any reason, 
or preserve any peace of mind. Whether such authors 
have this design, (whereof I think they have sever 
gone about to acquit themselves,) thus much is cer- 
fain, that no ether use is made of such writings; 
neither did I ever hear this author's book justified by 
any person, either Whig or Tory, except such who are 
of that profligate character. And I believe whoever 
examines it will be of the same opinion; although, 
indeed, such wretches are so numerous, that it seems 
rather surprising why the book has had no more 
editions than why it should have so many. 

Having thus endeavoured to satisfy the curious with 
some account of this author's character, let us exayiine 
what might probably ve the motives to engage him in 
such a work. [I shall say nothing of the principal, which 
ig a sum of money; because that is net a mark to dis- 
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| sense, as may 


tinguish him from any other trader with the press. 3 
will say nothing of revenge and malice, from resent- 
ment of the indignities and contempt he has undergone 
for his crime of apostacy. To this passion he has thought 
fit to sacrifice order, propriety, discretion, and common 
be seen in every page of his book; but J 
am deceived, if there were not a third motive as power- 
ful as the other two; and that is, vanity. About the 
latter end of king James's reign he had almost finished 
a learned discourse in defence of the church of Rome, 

and to justify his conversion ; all which, upon the re- 
volution, was quite out of season. Having thus prosti- 
tuted his reputation, and at once ruined his hopes, he 
had no recourse left but to show his spite against reli- 

gion in general, the false pretensions to which had 

proved so destructive to his credit and fortune: and at 
the same time, loath to employ the speculations of so 

many years to no purpose, by an easy turn, the same 

arguments he had made use of to advance popery were 

full as properly levelled by him against Christianity 

itself; like the image, which, while it was new and 

handsome, was worshipped for a saint, and when it 

came to be old and broken was still good enough fo 

make a tolerable devil. And therefore every reader 

will observe, that the arguments for popery are much 

the strongest of any in his book, as I shall further re- 

mark when J find them in my way. 

There is one circumstance in his title-page, which I 
take to be not amiss, where he calls his book “ Part 
the First.” This is a project to fright away answerers, 
and make the poor advocates for religion believe he 
still keeps further vengeance in petto. It must be al- 
lowed, he has vot. wholly lost time while he was of the 
Romish communion. This very trick he learned trom 
his old father the pope, whose custom it is to lift 
up his hand, and threaten to fulminate when he 
never meant to shoot his bolts; because the princes of 
Christendom had Jearned the secret to avoid or de- 
aa them. Dr. Hickes knew this very well, and 
therefore, in his answer to this “ Book of Rights,” 
Where a second part is threatened, like a rash person 
he desperately cries, “ Let it come.” But 1, who have 
tou much phlegm to provuke angry wits of his stand- 
ard, must tell the author that the doctor plays the 
wag, as if he were sure it were all grimace. For my 
part, I declare, if he writes a second part, I will not 
write another answer; or if I do, it shall be published 
before the other part comes out. 

There may have been another motive, although it 
be hardly credible, both for publishing this work and 
threatening a second part: it is soon conceived how 
far the sense of a man’s vanity will transport him. 
This man must have somewhere heard that dangerous 
enemies have been often bribed to silence with money 
or preferment ; and therefore, to show how formidable 
he 1s, he has published his first essay, and in hopes of 
hire to be quiet, has frighted us with his design of 
another. What must the clergy do in these unhappy 
circumstances? If they should bestow this man 
bread enougn to stop his mouth, it will but open those 
of a hundred more, who are every whit as well quali- 
fied to rail as he. And truly, when I compare the 
former enemies to Christianity, such as Socinus, Hobbes, 
and Spinosa, with such of their successors, as Toland, 
Asgil, Coward, Gildon, this author of the Rights, and 
some others, the church appears to me like the sick old 
lion in the fable, who, after having his person outraged 
by the bull, the elephant, the horse, and the bear, 
took nothing so much to heart as to find himself at 
last insulted by the spurn of an ass. 

I will now add a few words, to give the reader some 
general notion of the uwature and tendency of the 
work itself. 

I think J may assert, without the least partiality, 
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that it is a treatise wholly devoid of wit or learning, 
under the most violent and weak endeavours and pre- 
tences to both: that it is replenished throughout with 
bold, rude, improbable falsehoods, and gross misinter- 
pretations; and supported by the most impudent so- 
phistry, and false logic, I have anywhere observed. 
To this he has added a paltry, traditional cant vo 
priestrid aud priestcraft, without reason or pretext as 
he applies it. And when he rails at those doctrines in 
popery, (which no Protestant was ever supposed to 
believe,) he leads the reader, however, by the hand, to 
make applications against the English clergy ; and 
then he never fails to triumph, as if he had made a 
very shrewd and notable stroke. And because the 
court and kingdom seemed disposed to moderation 
with regard to dissenters, more perhaps than is agree- 
able to the hot unreasonable temper of some mistaken 
men among us; therefore, under the shelter of that 
opular opinion, he ridicules all that is sound in re- 
Haluk even Christianity itself, under the names of 
Jacobite, Tackers, High Church, and other terms of 
factions jargon. All which, if it were to he first rased 
fyom his book, (as just so much of nothing to the ee 
pose,) how little would remain to give the trouble of 
an answer! To which let me add, that the spirit or 
genius, which animates the whole, is plainly perceived 
to be nothing else but the abortive malice of an old 
neglected man who has long lain under the extremes 
of obloquy, poverty, and contempt, that have soured 
his temper and made him fearless, But where is the 
merit of being bold to a man that is secure of im- 
punity to his person, and is past apprehension of any- 
thing else? He that has neither reputation nor bread 
has very little else to lose, and has therefore as little 
to fear. And as it is usually said, ‘© Whoever values 
not his own life, is master of another man’s,” 80 there 
is something like it in reputation: he that is wholly 
lost to all regards of truth or modesty, may scatter so 
much calumny and scandal that some part may per- 
haps be taken up before it fall to the ground ; because 
the ill talent of the world is such that those who will 
be at pains enough to inform themselves in a ma- 
licious story will take none at all to be undeceived, 
nay, will be apt, with some reluctance, to admit a 
favourable truth, 

To expostulate, therefore, with this author for doing 
mischief to religion, is to strew his bed with roses: he 
will reply in triumph, that this was his design; and I 
am loath to mortify hin, by asserting he has done 
none at all. For Pnever yet. saw 80 poor an atheistical 
scribble which would not serve as a twig for sinking 
libertines to catch at. It must be allowed in their 
behalf, that the faith of Christians is not as a grain of 
mustard-seed in comparison of theirs, which cau re- 
move such mountaius of absurdities, and submit with 
sv etitire a resignation to such apostles. If these men 
had any share of that reason they pretend to, they 
would retire into Christianity, merely to give it ease. 
And, therefore, meu can never be confirmed in such 
doctrines until they are confirmed in their vices; 
which last, as we have already observed, is the prin- 
cipal design of this aud all other writers against re- 
vealed religion. 

IT am now opening the book which I propose to 
examine; an employment, as it is entirely new to me, 
su it is that to which of all others I have naturally the 
greatest antipathy. And indeed, who can dwell upon 
a tedious piece of insipid thinking and false reasoning, 
80 loug as I am likely to do, without sharing the in- 
fection ? 

_ But, before I plunge into the depths of the book 
itself, I must be forced to wade through the shallows 
of a long preface. 

This ;veface. large as we see it, is onJv made up of 
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such supernumary arguments against an independent 
power in the church, as he cou/d not, without uauseous 
repetition, scatter into the body of his book; and it is 
detached, like a forlorn hope, to blunt the enemy's 
sword that intends to attack him. Now I think it 
will be easy to prove, that the optnion of tmperiac in 
tmperio, in the sense he charges it upon the clergy of 
England, is what no one divine of any reputation, and 
very few at all, did ever maintain; aud that their 
universal seutiment in this matter is such as few 
Protestants did ever dispute. But if the author of the 
‘© Regale,” or two or three or more obscure writers, have 
carried any points further than Scripture and reason 
will allow, (which is more than I kuow or shall trouble 
myself to inquire.) the clergy of England is no more 
answerable for those than the laity is for all the folly 
and impertinence of this treatise. And, therefore, 
that people may not be amused, or think this man is 
somewhat, that he has advanced or defended any op- 
pressed trath, or overthrown any growing dangerous 
errors, To will set im as clear a light as I can what 
} conceive to be held by the established clergy and all 
reasonable Protestants im this matter, 

Everybody knows and allows, that in all govern- 
ment there is an absolute, unlimited, legislative 
power ; which is originally in ie body of the people, 
although, by custom, conquest, usurpation, or other 
accidents, sometimes fallen into the hands of one or a 
few. This in England is placed in the three estates, 
(otherwise called the two houses of parliament,) in 
conjunction with the king. And whatever they 
please to enact, or to repeal in the settled forms, 
whether it be ecclesiastical or civil, immediately be- 
comes law or uullity. Their decrees may be against 
equity, truth, reason, and religion, but they are not 
against. law: because law is the will of the supreme 
legislature, and that is themselves. And there is no 
manner of doubt but the same authority whenever it 
pleases, may abolish Christianity, and set up the Jew- 
ish, Mahometan, or heathen religion. In short, they 
may do anything within the compass of human 
power. And, therefore, who will dispute that the 
same law which deprived the church not only of 
lands, misapplied to superstitious uses, but even the 
tithes and glebes, (the ancient and necessary support 
of parish priests, ) may take away all the rest whenever 
the lawgivers please, and make the priesthood as pri- 
mitive as this writer or others of his stamp cau desire, 

ut as the supreme power can certainly do ten 
thousand things more than it ought, so there are several 
things which some people may think it can do, although 
it really cannot. For it unfortunately happens, that 
edicts which cannot be executed will not alter the 
nature of things. So, if a king and parliament should 
please to enact that a woman who has been a month 
married is virgo intacta, would that actually restore 
her to her primitive state? If the supreme power 
should resolve a corporal of dragoons to be a doctor of 
divinity, law, or physic, few, I believe, would trust 
their suuls, fortunes, or bodies to his direction ; be- 
cause that power is neither fit to judge or teach those 
qualifications which are absolutely necessary to the 
several professions. Put the cuse, that walking on the 
slack-rope were the only talent required by an act of 
parliament for making a man a bishop; no doubt, 
when aman had done his feat of activity in form, he 
might sit in the house of Jords, put on his robes ana 
his rechet, go down to his palace, receive and spend 
his rents; but it requires very little Christianity to 
believe this tumbler to be one whit more a bishop than 
he was before, because the law of God has otherwise 
decreed ; which law, although a nation may refuse to 
receive it, cannot alter in its own nature, 

And here lics the mistake of this guperficia) aus. 
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who is not able to distinguish. between what the civil 
pore can hinder and what it can do. “If the par- 
Viament can annul ecclesiastical laws, they must be 
abie to make them, since no greater power 18 required 
for one than the other.” (See preface, p. 8.) This 
consequence he repeats above twenty times, and always 
in the wrong. He affects to furm a few words into 
the shane and size of a maxim, then tries it by his 
ear, and according as he likes the sound or cadence, 
pronounces it true. Cannot I stand over a man with 
a great pole, and hinder him from making a watch, 
although I am not able to make one myself? If 
I have strength enough to knock a man on the head, 
does it follow I can raise him to life again? The 
parliament may condemn’ all the Greek and Roman 
authors; can it therefore create new ones in their 
“eal? They may make laws, indeed, and call them 
canon and ecclesiastical laws, and oblige all men to 
observe them under pain of high treason. And so 
may I, who love as well as any man to have in my 
own family the power in the last resort, take a turnip, 
lie a string to it, and call it a watch, and turn away 
all my servants if they refuse to call it so too. 

For my own part, I must confess that this opinion 
of the independent power of the church, or smperrum 
i tmperio, wherewith this writer raiseth such a dust, 
is what I never imagined to be of any consequence, 
never once heard disputed amongst divines, nor re- 
member to have read, otherwise than as a scheme in 
one or two authors of middle rank, but with very little 
weight laid on it. And I dare believe there is hardly 
one divine in ten that ever once thought of this matter. 
Yet to see a lurge swelling volume written only to en- 
counter this doctrine, what. could one think less than 
that the whole body of the clergy were perpetually 
tiring the press and the pulpit with nothing else ? 

I remember some years ago a virtuoso writ a small 
tract about worms, proved them to be in more places 
than was generally observed, and made some dis- 
coveries by glasses, This having met with some recep- 
tion, presently the poor man’s head was full of nothing 
but worms; all we eat and drink, all the whole con- 
sistence of human bodies, and those of every other ani- 
mal, the very air we breathed, in short, all nature 
throughout, was nothing but worms; and by that 
system, he solved all difficulties, and from thence al] 
causes in philosophy. Thus it has fared with our 
author, and his independent power. The attack against 
occasional conformity, and the scarcity of coffee, the 
invasion of Scotland, the loss of kerseys and narrow 
cloths, the death of king William, the author's turning 
papist for preferment, the loss of the battle of Al- 
manza, with ten thousand other misfortunes, are all 
owing to this inperium in tmperio. 

It will be therefore necessary to set this matter ina 
clear light, by inquiring whether the clergy have any 
power independent of the civil, and of what nature 
IL 18, 

Whenever the Christian religion was embraced by 
the civil power in any nation, there is no doubt but 
the magistrates and senates were fully instructed in the 
rudiments of it. Besides, the Christians were so nu- 
merous, and their worship so open before the conver- 
sion of princes, that their discipline, as well as doctrine, 
could not be a secret : they saw plainly a subordination 
of ecclesiastics, bishops, priests, and deacons: that these 
nad certain powers and employments different fom the 
laity; that the bishops were consecrated, and set apart 
for that office, by those of their own order: that the 
treshyters and deacons were differently set apart, 
always by the bishops: that none but the ecclesiastics 
presumed to vray or preach in places set apart for God's 
worship, or to administer the Lord’s supper: that all 
@’sestious, re.ating either to discipline or ductrine, were 
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determined in ecclesiastical conventions. These, and 
the like doctrines and practices, being most of them 
directly proved, and the rest by very fair consequence 
deduced from the words of our Saviour and his apos- 
tles were certainly received as a divine law, by every 
prince or state which admitted the Christian religion : 
and consequently, what they could not justly alter 
afterward, any more than the common Jaws of nature. 
And therefore, although the supreme power can hinder 
the clergy or church from making any new canous, or 
executing the old; from consecrating bishops, or refuse 
those that they do consecrate; or, in short, from per- 
forming any ecclesiastical office, as they may from 
eating, duking and sleeping; yet they cannot them- 
selyes perforin those offices, which are assigned to the 
clergy by our Saviour and his apostles; or, if they do, 
it is not according to the divine institution, and conse- 
quently, null and void. Our Saviour tells us, “ His 
kingdom is not of this world ;” and therefore, to be 
sure, the world is not of his kingdom; nor can ever 
please him by interfering in the administration of it, 
since he has appointed ministers of his own, and has 
empowered and instructed them for that purpose: sa 
that I believe the clergy who, as he says, are good at 
distinguishing, would think it reasonable to distinguish 
between their power and the liberty of exercising this 

ower, The former they claim immediately from 
Christ, and the latter, from the permission, connivance, 
or authority of the civil government; with which the 
clergy'’s power, according to the solution I have given, 
cannot possibly interfere. 

But this writer, setting up to form a system upon 
stale, scanty topics, and a narrow circle of thought, 
falls into a thousand absurdities. And for a further 
help, he has a talent of rattling out phrases, which 
scem to have sense, but have none at all; the usual 
fate of those who are ignorant of the force and compass 
of words, without which it is impossible for a man to 
write either pertinently, or intelligibly, upon the most 
obvious subjects. 

So, iu the beginning of his preface, page 4, he says, 
“The Church of England, being established by acts of 
parliament, is a perfect creature of the civil power; I 
mean the polity and discipline of it, and it is that which 
makes all the contention; for as to the doctrines ex- 
pressed in the articles, I do not find high church to be 
any manner of pain; but they who lay claim to 
most. orthodoxy can distinguish themselves out of 
them.” It is observable in this author, that his style 
is naturally harsh and ungrateful to the ear, and his 
expressions mean and trivial; but whenever he goes 
about to polish a period, you may be certain of some 
gross defect in propricty or meaning: so, the lines just 
quoted seem to run easily over the tongue, and upon 
examination they are perfect nonsense and blunder : 
to speak im his own borrowed phrase, what is coutained 
in the idea of established? Surely, not existence. 
Does establishment give being to a thing? He might 
have said the same thing of Christianity in general, or 
the existence of God, since both are confirmed by acts 
of parliament. But the best is behind: forin the next 
line, having named the church half a dozen times be- 
fore, he now says, he means only the polity and disci- 
pline of it; as if, having spoken in praise of the art of 
physic, a man should explain himself, that he meant 
ouly the institution of a college of physicians into a 
president and fellows. And it will appear that this 
author, however versed in the practice, has grossly 
transgressed the rules of nonsense, (whose property it 
is neither to affirm nor deny,) siice every visible asser- 
tion gathered from those few lines is absolutely false : 
for where was the necessity of excepting the doctrines 
expressed in the articles, since these are equally creatures 
of the civil power, having been established ‘by acta of 
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avliameut as well as the others? But the church of 
Fngland is no creature of the civil power, either as 
to its polity or doctrines. The fundamentals of both 
were deduced from Christ and his apostles, and the in- 
structions of the purest and earliest ages ; and were re- 
ceived as such by those princes or states who embraced 
Christianity, whatever prudential additions have been 
made to the former by human laws, which alone can 
be justly altered or annulled by them. 

What I have already said would, I think, be a suffi- 
cient answer to his whole preface, and indeed to the 
greatest part of his book, which is wholly turned upon 
battering down a sort of independent power in the 
clergy, which few or none of them ever claimed or de- 
fended. But there being certain peculiarities in this 
preface that very much set off the wit, the learning, the 
raillery, reasoning, and sincerity of the author, I shall 
take notice of some of them as I pass. 

But here, I hope, it will not be expected, that I 
should bestow remarks upon every passage in this book 
that is liable to exception for ignorance, falsehood, 
dulness, or malice. Where he is so insipid that 
fiothing can be struck out for the reader's entertain- 
ment, I shall observe Horace’s rule : 

Qum desperes tractata nitescere posse, relinquas," 
Upon which account I shall say nothing of that great 
instance of his candour and judgment in relation to 
Dr. Stillingfleet, who (happening to lie under his dis- 
qusseute upon the fatal test of imperium in imperio) is 

igh church and jacobite, took the oaths of allegiance 
o save him from the gallows, and subscribed the 
articles only to keep his preferment: whereas the 
vharacter of that prelate is universally known to have 
Deen directly the reverse of what this writer gives him. 

But before he can attempt to ruin this damnable 
cpinion of two independent powers, he tells us, page 6, 
“ It will be necessary to show what is coutained in the 
idea of government.” Now, it is to be understood that 
this refined way of speaking was introduced by Mr. 
Locke; after whom the author limps as fast as he is 
able. All the former philosophers in the world, from 
the age of Socrates to ours, would have ignorantly put 
the question, Quid est imperium ? But now, it seems, 
we must vary our phrase: and since our modern im- 
provement of human understanding, instead of desiring 
a philosopher to describe or define a mouse-trap, or tell 
me what it is, I must gravely ask, what is contained 
in the idea of a mouse-trap? But then, to observe how 
deeply this new way of putting questious to a mun’s 
wlf makes him enter into the nature of things: his 

resent business is to show us what is contained in the 
dea of government. The company knows nothing of 
the matter, and would gladly be instructed ; which he 
does in the following words, p. 6.— 

“It would be in vain for one intelligent being to pre- 
tend to set rules to the actions of another, if he had it 
not in his power to reward the compliance with, or 
punish the deviations from, his rules, by some good or 
evil, which is not the natural consequence of those 
actions; since the forbidding men to do or forbear an 
action, ou the account of that convenience or inconve- 
ence which attends it, whether he who forbids it will 
or no, can be no more than advice.” 

I shall not often draw such long quotations as this, 
which I could not forbear to offer as a specimen of the 
propriety and perspicuity of this authors style. And 
indeed, what a light breaks out upon us all as soon as 
we have read these words! how thoroughly are we in- 
structed in the whole nature of government! what 
mighty truths are here discovered, and how clearly con- 
veyed to our understanding! and, therefore, let us melt 

&@ Artful he knows cach circumstance to leave 


Which will not gracc and ornament receive.”’ 
Francis. 
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this refined jargon into the old style, for the improve- 
ment of such who are not enough conversant in the 
new. 

If sua author were one who used to talk like one of 
us, ln “Ould have spoken in this manner: “1 think it 
necessary to give a full aud perfect definition of go- 
vernment, such as will show the nature and all the pro- 
perties of it: and my definition is thus: One man wil. 
never cure another of stealing horses, merely by minding 
him of the pains he has taken, the cold he has got, 
and the shoe-leather he has lost, in stealing that horse ; 
nay, to warn him that the horse may kick er fling him, 
or cost him more than he is worth in hay and oats, can 
be no more than advice, For the gallows is not the 
natural effect of robbing on the highway, as heat is of 
fire; and, therefore, if you will govern a man, you 
must find out some other way of punishment than what 
he will inflict upon himself.” 

Or, if this will not do, let us try it in another case, 
(which I instanced before,) aud in his own terms. Sup- 
pose he had thought it necessary (and 1 thiuk it was as 
much so as the other) to show us what is contained in 
the idea of a mouse-trap, he must have proceeded in 
these terms: “It would be in vain for an intelligent 
being to set rules for hindering a mouse from eating his 
cheese, unless he can inflict upon that mouse some 
punishment, which is not the natural consequence of 
eating her cheese. For to tell her it may ie hati on 
her stomach, that she will grow too big to get back into 
her hole aud the like, can be uo more than advice; 
therefore, we must find out some other way of punishing 
her, which has more inconveniences than she will ever 
suffer by the mere eating of cheese.” After this, who 
is so slow of unc. erstanding as not to have in his mind 
a full and complete idea of a mouse-trap? Well.— 
The freethinkers may talk what they please of pe- 
dantry, and cant, aud jargon of schoolmen, and insig- 
nificant terms in the writings of the clergy, if ever the 
most perplexed and perplexing follower of Aristotle, 
from Scotus to Suarez, could be a match for this 
author. 

But the strength of his arguments is equal to the 
clearness of bis definitions, For having most igno- 
rantly divided government into three parts, whereof the 
first contains the other two, he attempts to prove that 
the clergy possess none of these by a divine right. And 
he argues thus, p. vil. “As to a legislative power, if 
that belongs to the clergy by divine right, it must be 
when they are assembled in convocation: but the 25th 
Henry VIII, c. 19, is a bar to any such divine right, 
because that act makes it 10 less than a premunire 
for them so much as to meet without the king's writ, 
&c.” So that the force of lis argument les bere; if 
the clergy had a divine right, it is taken away by the 
25th of Henry VIII. And as ridiculous as this argu- 
ment is, the preface and book are founded upon it, 

Another argument against the legislative power in 
the clergy of England is, p. viii., that Tacitus tells us 
that, in great affairs, the Germans consulted the whole 
body of the people: “ De minoribus rebus principes 
consultant, de majoribus omnes : ita tamen, ut ea quo- 
que, quorum penes plebem arbitrium est, apud princi- 
pes pertractentur.”"—Tacitus de Morihns et Populis 
Germanie. Upon which Tindal observes thus: * De 
majoribus omnes,” was a fundamental among our an- 
cesturs long before they arrived in Great Britain, and 
matters of religion were ever reckoned among their 
majora. (See bref. p. viii. and ix.) Now it is plain 
that our ancestors, fhe Saxons, came from Germany ; 
it is likewise plain, that religion was always reckoned 
by the heathens among their majora; and it is plain 
the whole body of the people could not be the clergy, 
aud therefore the clergy of England have no legislative 
power, 
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Thirdly, 5. ix. Phey have no legislative power, be- 
cause Mr. Washington, in his “ Observations on the 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the Kings of England, 
shows, from undeniable authorities, that in the time of 
William the Conqueror, and several of his successors, 
there were no Jaws enacted concerning religion, but by 
the great council of the kingdom.” I hope, likewise, 
Mr. Washington observes, that this great council of the 
kingdom, as appears by undeniable authorities, was 
sometimes entirely composed of bishops and clergy, 
and called the parliament, and often consulted upon 
affairs of state, as well as church, as it is agreed by 
twenty writers of those ages; and if Mr. Washington 
says otherwise, he is an author just fit to be quoted by 
beaux. : 

Fourthly. —But it is endless to pursue this matter 
any further ; in that it is plain, the clergy have no di- 
vine right to make laws; because Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI, and queen Elizabeth, with their parliaments, 
will not allow it them. Now, without examining what 
divine right the clergy have, or how far it extends; is 
it any sort of proof that I have no right, because a 
stronger power will uot let me exercise it ? or, does all 
that this author says through his preface, or book it- 
se}f’, offer any other sort of argument but this, or what 
he deduces the same way ? 

But. his arguments and definitions are yet more sup- 
portable than the grossness of the historical remarks, 
which are scattered so plentifully in his book, that it 
would be tedious to enumerate, or to show the fraud 
and ignorance of them. I beg the reader's leave to take 
notice of one here just in my way ; aud the rather, be- 
cause I design for the future to let hundreds of them 
pass without further notice. “ When,” says he, p. x. 
“ by the abolishing of the pope’s power, things were 
brought. back to their ancient channel, the parliament's 
right im making ecclesiastical Jaws revived of course,” 
What can possibly be meant by this “ ancient chan- 
nel?” Why, the channel that things ran in before the 
pope had any power in England : that is to say, before 
Austin the monk converted England ; before which 
time, it seems, the parliament had a right to make 
ecclestastical laws, And what parliament could this 
be? Why the lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
connnoens, met at Westminster. 

T cannot here forbear reproving the folly and pe- 
dantry of some lawyers, whose opinions this poor creature 
blindly follows, and renders yet more absurd by his 

comments. The knowledge of our constitution cau be 
ouly attained by consulting the earliest English his- 
tories, of which those gentlemen seem utterly ignorant, 
further than a quotation or index. They would fain 
derive our government, as now constituted, from anti- 
quity: and because they have seen Tacitus quoted for 
his majortbus omnes ; and have read of the Goths’ mi- 
hitary institution in their progress and conquests, they 
presently dream of a parliament. Had their reading 
reached so far, they might have deduced it much more 
fairly from Aristotle and Polybius ; who both distinctly 
name the composition of rex, seniores, et populus ; and 
the latter, as I remember particularly, with the highest 
approbation, The princes in the Saxon Heptarchy 
did indeed call their nobles sometimes together upon 
weighty affairs, as most other princes of the world have 
dove in all ages. But they made war and peace, and 
raised money, by their own authority: they gave or 
mended laws by their charters, and they raised armies 
ly tnetr tenures. Besides, some of those kingdoms fell 
in by conquests before England was reduced under 
one head, and therefore could pretend no rights but by 
the coucessions of the conqueror. 

Further, which is more material. upon the admissidn 
of Christianity, geeat quantities of land were acquired 
by the clergy, so tha. the great council of the uation 
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was often entirely of cuurcinmen, and ever a consider 

able part. But our present constitution is an artificial 
thing, not fairly to traced, in my opinion, beyond 
Henry 1. Since which time it has in every age ad- 
mitted several alterations; and differs now as much, 
even from what it was then, as almost any two species 
of government described by Aristotle. And it would 
be much more reasonable to affirm, that the govern- 
ment of Rome continued the same under Justinian as 
it was in the time of Scipio, because the senate and 
consuls still remained, although the power of both had 
been, fur several hundred years, transferred to the em- 


perors. 
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Page iv.; v. “‘ IF men of opposite sentiments can 
subscribe the same articles, they are as muci, at liberty 
as if there were none.” May not a man subscribe the 
whole articles, because he differs from another in the 
explication of one? how many oaths are prescribed 
that men may differ in the explication of some part of 
them ? Instance, &c. 

Page vi. “ Idea of government.” A canting per 
dantic way, learned from Locke; and how prettily he 


Jnstance— 


shows it. 
«25 Hen. VIIT. cap. 19. is a bar to any 


Page vil. 


such divine right [of legislative power in the clergy. ]” 


Absurd to argue against the clergy’s divine right, be- 
cause of the statute of Henry VIII. How does that 
destroy divine right ¥ The sottish way of arguing ; from 
what the parliament can do; from their power, &c. 

Page viii, “ If the parliament did not think they 
had a plenitude of power in this matter, they would not 
have damned all the cauons of 1640." What does he 
mean? A grave divine could not answer all his play- 
house and Alsatia cant, &c. He has read Hudibras, 
and many plays. 

Ibid. “If the parliament can annul ecclesiastical 
laws, they must be able to make them.” Distinguish 
and show the silliness, &c. 

Ibid. All that he says against the discipline, he 
might say the same against the doctrine, nay, against 
the belief of a God, viz., that the legislature might 
forbid it. The church forms and contrives canons; and 
the civil power, which is compulsive, confirms them, 

Page ix. ‘ There were no Jaws enacted but by the 
great council of the kingdom,” And that was very 
often, chiefly ouly bishops. 

Ibid. ** Laws settled by parliainent to punish the 
clergy.”” What laws were those ? 

Page x. “ The people are bound to no laws but of 
their own choosing.’ It is fraudulent; for they may 
consent to what others choose, and so people often do. 

Page xiv. paragraph 6.“ The clergy are not sup- 
posed to have any divine legislature, because that must 
be superior to all worldly power; and then the clergy 
might as well forbid the parliament to meet but when 
and where they please, &c.” No such consequence at 
all, They have a power exclusive from all others. 
Ordained to act as clergy, but not govern in civil 
affairs ; nor act without leave of the civil power. 

Page xxv. “ The parliament suspected the love of 
power natural to churchmen.” Truly, so is the love of 
pudding, and most other things desirable in this life; 
and in that they are like the laity, as in all other 
things that are not good. And therefore they are held 
not in esteem for what they are like in, but for their 
virtues. The true way to abuse them with effect, is to 
tell us some faults of theirs, that other men have not, or 
not so much of as they, &c. Might not any man 
speak full as bad of senates, diets, and parliaments, as 
he can do abont councils ; and as bad of princes as he 
does of bishops ? 

Page xxxi, ‘¢ They might as well have made cardi: 
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na.s Campegi and de Chinuchii bishops of Salisbury 
and Worcester as have enacted that their several sees 
The legisla- 


ture might determine who should not be a bishop there, 


and bishoprics were utterly void.” No. 


but not make a bishop. 


Page xxxi. “ Were not a greater number deprived by 
parliament upon the Restoration ?” Does he mean pres- 


byters ? What signifies that ? 


Ibid. “ Have they not trusted this power with our 
Why, ay. But that argues not right, but 
Have they not cut off a king’s head, &c.? 
The church must do the best they can, if not what they 


princes f” 
power. 


would. 


Page xxxvi. “If tithes and first-fruits are paid to 


spiritual persons as such, the king or queen is the most 
As if the first-fruits, &c., were 


spiritual person,’ &c. 
paid to the king, as tithes to a spiritual person. 


Page xliii. “ King Charles I]. thought fit that the 
bishops in Scotland should hold their bishoprics during 
will and pleasure: I do not find that high church 


complained of this as an encroachment,” &c. No; 
but as a pernicious counsel of lord Loch. 

°* Page xliv. “ The common law judges have a power 
to determine whether a man has a legal right to the 
sacrament.” They pretend it, but what we complain 
of as a most abominable hardship, &c. 

Page xlv. “ Giving nen thus blindly to the devil, 
is an extraordinary piece of complaisance to a lay 
chancellor.” He is something in the right ; aud there- 
fore it is a pity there are any; and TI hope the church 
will provide against it. But if the sentence be just, it 
is not the person, but the contempt. And if the author 
attacks a man on the highway, and takes but twopence, 
he shall be sent to the gallows, more terrible to him 
than the devil, for his contempt of the law, &c. There- 
fore he need not complain of being sent to hell. 

Page xiv. Mr. Lesley may carry things too far, as 
it is natural; because the other extreme is so great. 
But what he says of the king's losses, since the church 
lands were given away, is too great a truth, &. 

Page Ixxvi. “© To which I have nothing to plead, 
except the zeal I have for the Church of England.” 
You will see, some pages further, what he means by the 
church ; but it is not fair not to begin with telling us 
what is contained in the idea of a church, &c. 

Page Ixxxiii. “ They will not be angry with me for 
thinking better of the church than they do,” &c. No, 
but they will differ from you; because the worse the 
queen ig pleased you think her better. I believe the 
church will aot concern themselves much about your 
opinion of them, &c. 

Page Ixxxiv. “ But the popish, eastern, presbyte- 

rian, and jacobite clergy, &c.” This is like a general 
pardon, with such exceptions as make it useless, if we 
compute it, &c. 
_ Page Ixxxvii. “ Misapplying of the word church, 
&c." This is cavilling. No doubt his project is for 
exempting the people; but that is not what in common 
speech we usually mean by the church. Besides, who 
does not know that distinction ? 

Ibid. “ Constantly apply the same ideas to them.” 
This is, in old English, meaning the same thing. 

_ Page Ixxxix. “ Demonstrates I could have no de- 

signs but the promoting of truth,” &c. Yes, several 
designs, as money, spleen, atheism, &c. What? will 
any man think truth was his design, and not money 
and malice? Does he expect the house will go into a 
committee for a billto bring things to his scheme, to 
coufound everything, &c. ? | 

Sume deny Tindal to be the author, and produce 
stories of his dulness and stupidity. But what is there 
in all this book that the dullest man in England might 
not write, if he were angry and bold enough, and had 
80 regard to truth ? 
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Page 4. “ Wuetues Lewis XIV. has such a power 
over Philip V.?" He speaks here of the nnlimited, un- 
coutrollable authority of fathers. A very foolish ques 
tion! and his discourse hitherto, of government, weak 
and trivial, and liable to objections. 

Ibid. “ Whom he is to consider not as his own, but 
the Almighty’s workmanship.” A very likely cons 
sideration for the ideas of the state of nature. A very 
wrong deduction of paternal government; but that is 
nothing to the dispute, &c. 

Page 12, “ And as such might justly be punished 
by every one in the state of nature.” False; he does 
not seem to understand the state of nature, although he 
has borrowed it from Hobbes, &c. 

Page 14. ‘Merely speculative points, and other 
indifferent: things,” &c. And why are speculative 
opinions 80 insignificant? do not men proceed in their 
practice according to their speculations ? so, if the au- 
thor were a chancellor, and one of his speculations were, 
that the poorer the clergy the better, would not. that 
be of great use if a cause came befvre him of tithes or 
church lands ? 

Ibid. * Which can only be known by examining 
whether men had any power in the state of nature over 
their own or others’ actions in these matters.” No, 
that is a wrong method, unless where religion has not 
been revealed ; in natural religion, &a, 

Ibid. & Nothing at first sight can be more obvious 
than that, in all religious matters, none could make 
over the right of judging for himself, since that would 
cause his religion to be absolutely at the disposal of 
another.” At his rate of arguing (1 think I do not 
misrepresent him, and I believe he will not deny the 
consequence) @ man may profess Heathenism, Muaho- 
metism, &c., gain as many proselytes as he can; and 
they may have their assemblies, and the magistrate 
ought to protect them, provided they do not disturb the 
state: and they may enjoy all secular preferments, be 
lords chancellors, judges, &c. But there are some 
opinions in several religions, which, although they do 
not directly make men rebel, yet lead to it. Nay, we 
might have temples for idols, &. A thousand such 
absurdities follow from his general notions, and jll- 
digested schemes. And we see in the Old Testament, 
that kings were reckoned good or ill, as they suffered 
or hindered image-worship and idolatry, &c., which 
was limiting conscience. 

Page 15. “* Men may form what clubs, companies, 
or meetings they think fit, &c., which the magistrate, 
as long as the public sustains no damage, cannot 
hinder,” &c. This is false; although che public sus- 
tain no damage, they will forbid clubs where they 
think danger may happen. 

Page 16. “The magistrate is as much obliged to 
prot them in the way they choose of worshipping 
lim, as in any other indifferent matter.”"—Page 17. 
‘ The magistrate ought to treat all his subjects alike, 
how much soever they differ from him or one another 
in these matters.” This shows that, although they be 
Turks, Jews, or Heathens, it is 50. But we are sure 
Christianity is the only true religion, &c.; and there- 
fore it should be the muagistrate’s chief care to pro- 
pagate it; and that God should be worshipped in that 
form, that those who are the teachers think most 
proper, &c. oe 

Page 18. “So that persecution is the most compre- 
hensive of all crimes, &c.” But he has not told us what 
is included in the idea of persecution. State it right. 

Ibid. “ But here it may be demanded, if a man’s 
ccuscience make him do such acts, &c.”” This does not 
auswer the above objection: for if the public he nor 
disturbed with atheistical principles preached, pur im- 


moralities, all is well. So that still men may be ‘ews, 


Turks, &c. 


Page 22. ‘ The same reason which obliges them to 


make statutes of mortmain, and other laws, against the 
will equally hold 


A great s8e- 
1] this hold to any other society 
to ecclesiastics ? 
schemes requires 2 


Neate giving estates to the clergy, will 
or their taking them away when given. 

curity for property! Wi 
in the state, as merchants, &c., or only 


A petty project: forming general 
deeper head than this mans. 


Ibid. “ But the good of the society being the only 
reason of the magistrate’s having any power over men 8 
I cannot see why he should deprive his sub- 
f, for the maintenance of such 
Here is 
(vide also infra) which has a great deal in 
that no man ought to pay tithes 
But 
how came they by this property? When they pur- 
chased the land, they paid only for so much; and the 
tithes were exempted. It is an older title than any mana 
estate is; and if it were taken away to-morrow, it could 
not, without a new law, belong to the owners of the 


roperties, 
jects of any part thereo 4 
opinions as have vo tendency that way,” &c. 


a paragraph 
it. The meaning 3s, ne 
who does not believe what the minister preaches. 


other nine parts, any more than impropriations do. 


Ibid. “ For the maintenance of such opinions, as no- 
wise contribute to the public good.” By such opinions 


as the puplic receive no advantage by he must mean 
Christianity. 

Page 23. “Who by reason of such articles are di- 
vided into different sects.” A pretty cause of sects! &c. 

Page 24. ‘So the same reason, as often as it oc- 
curs, will oblige him to leave that church.” This is 
an excuse for his turning papist. 

Ibid. “ Unless you suppose churches like traps, easy 
to admit one; but when once he is in, there he must. 
always stick, cither for the pleasure or profit of the 
trap-setters.” Remark his wit. 

Page 29. “ Nothing can be more absurd than main- 
taining there must be two independent powers in the 
same society, &c.” This isabominably absurd : show it. 

Page 33. “ The whole hierarchy as built on it, must 
necessarily fall to the ground, and great will be the fall 
of this spiritual Babylon.” I will do him justice, and 
take notice when he his witty, &c. 

Page 36, “For if there may be two such [indepen- 
deut powers] in every society on earth, why may there 
not be more than one in heaven?” A delicate con- 
sequence. 

Page 37. “ Without having the less, he could not 
have the greater, in which that is contained.” Sophis- 
tical: instance wherein. 

Page 42. “Some since, subtler than the Jews, have 
managed commutations more to their own advantage 
by enriching themselves, and beggaring, if fame be not 
a har, many an honest dissenter.” It is fair to produce 
Witnesses, is she a liar or not? The report is almost 
impossible. Commutations were contrived for roguish 
registers and proctors, and lay chancellors, but not for 
the clergy. : 

Page 43. “Kings and people, who (as the Indians 
do the devil) adored the pope out of fear.’ Iam in 
doubt whether I shall allow that for wit or not, &c. 
Look you, in these cases, preface it thus: If one may 
use an old saying. 

Page 44. “One reason why the clergy make what 
they call schism to be so heinous a sin.” There it is 
now ; because he has changed churches, he ridicules 
schism ; as Milton wrote for divorces, because he had 
an ill wife. For ten pages on, we must give the true 
auswer, that makes all these arguments of no use. 

Page 60, “It possibly will be said, I have all this 
while being doing these gentlemen a great deal of 
wrong.” Todo nim justice, he sets forth the objections 
of his alversarics with great strength, and much 
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to their advantage. No doubt those are the very ol 
jections we would offer. ; . 

Page 68, “Their executioner.” He is fond of this 
word m many places, yet there is nothing in it further 
than it ia the name for the hangman, &c. 

Page 69. “Since they exclude both from having 
anything in the ordering of church matters.” Another 
part of his scheme; for, by this the people ought to 
execute ecclesiastical offices without distinction, fur 
he brings the other opinion as an absurd one. 

Page 72. “They claim a judicial power, and, by 
virtue of it, the government of the church, and thereby 
(pardon the expression) become traitors both to God 
and man.” Who does he desire to pardon him ? or is 
this meant of the English clergy ? so it seems. Does 
he desire them to pardon him ? they do it as Christians, 
Does he desire the government to do it? but then haw 
can they make examples? He says, the clergy do so, 
&c.; so he means all. 

Page 74. “I would gladly know what they mean by 
giving the Holy Ghost.” Explain what is really meant 
by giving the Holy Ghost, likea king empowering an 
ambassador. | 

Page 76. “ The Popish clergy make very bold with 
the three persons of the ‘Trinity.” Why then, don't 
mix them; but we see whom this glances on most. 
As to the Congé dclire, and Nolo episcopart, not 80 
absurd ; and if omitted, why changed ? 

ave 78. “ But not to digress ”’—Pray does he call 
scurrility upon the clergy a digression? The apology 
needless, &c. 

Ibid. “A clergyman, it is said, is God’s amba- 
sador.” But you kuow an ambassador may have a 
secretary, &c. 

Ibid. “ Call their pulpit-speeches the word of God.” 
That is a mistake. 

Page 79. “Such persons to represent him.” Are 
not they that own his power fitter to represent him 
than others? Would the author be a fitter person ? 

Ibid. “ Puffed up with intolerable pride and inso- 
lence.” Not at all; for where is the pride to be 
employed by a prince, whom so few own, and whose 
being is disputed by such as this author ? 

Ibid. “ Perhaps from a poor servitor, &c., to be a 
prime minister in God's kingdom.” That is right 
God takes notice of the difference between poot 
servitors, &c. Extremely foolish: show it. The argu: 
ment lies strongly against the apostles, poor fishermen ; 
and St. Paul a tent-maker. So gross and idle! 

Page 80. “ The formality of laying hand over head 
on a man.” A pun; but an old one. I remember 
when Swan made that pun first, he was severely 
checked for it. 

Ibid. “ What more is required to give one a right,” 
&c. Here show what power is in the church, and 
what in the state, to make priests. 

Page 85. “ To bring men iuto, and not turn them 
out of, the ordinary way of salvation.” Yes; but as 
one rotten sheep does mischief—and do you think it 
reasonable that such a one as this author should con- 
verse with Christians, aud weak ones ? 

Ibid. See his fine account of spiritual punishment. 

Page 87. “The clergy affirm, thut if they had not 
the pores to exclude men from the church, its unity 
could not be preserved.” So to expel an ill member 
from a college, would be the way to divide the college ; 
as in All-Souls’, &c. Apply it to him. 

Page 88. “I cannot see but it is contrary to the 
rules of charity to exclude men from the church,” &e. 
All this turns upon the falsest reasoning in the world, 
So, if a man be imprisoned for stealing a horse, he in 
hindered from other duties: and you might argue, 
that a man who does ill, ought to be more diligent im 
minding other duties, aud not to be debarred from thew 
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: i inst that power in 
+4 for contumacy and rebellion agains 
a which the law has ome So a man 18 
ed for a trifle, upon contumacy. ; 
sek 92, “ Obliging all by penal laws to receive the 


: t.” This is false. 
Page 93. “The want of which means can only 


harden @ man in his impenitence.” It is for his being 
hardened that he is excluded. Suppose a son robs his 
father on the highway, and his father will not see him 
till he restores the money, and owns his faul- It 1s 
nard to deny him paying his duty in other things, &c. 
How absurd this! : 

Page 95. “ And that only they had a right to give 
it.” Another part of his scheme, that the people have 
a right to give the sacrament. See more of it, pp. 135 
and 137, . 

Page 96. “ Made familiar to such practices by the 

heathen priests.” Well; and this shows the necessity 
of it for peace sake. A silly objection of this and other 
enemies to religion, to think to disgrace it by applying 
heathenism, which only concerns the political part, 
wherein they were as wise as others, and might give 
Sules. Instance, in some, &c. 
Page 98. “How differently from this do the great 
pretenders to primitive practice act,” &c. This is a 
remarkable passage. Does he condemn or allow this 
mysterious way? It seems the first; and therefore 
these words are a little turned, but infallibly stood in 
the first draught as a great argument for popery. 

Page 100. ‘“‘ They dress them up in a sanbenito.” 
So, now we are to answer for the inquisition. One 
thing is, that he makes the fathers guilty of asserting 
most of the corruptions about the power of priests. 

Page 104. “Some priests assume to themselves an 
arbitrary power of excluding men from the Lord’s 
suppe.” His scheme; that anybody may administer 
the sacraments, women, or children, &c. 

Page 108. “One no more than another can be 
reckoned a priest.” See his scheme. Here he dis- 
graces what the law enacts, about the manner of con- 
secrating, &c. 

Page 118. “ Churches serve to worse purposes than 
bear-gardens.”” This from Hudibras. 

Page 119. “In the time of that wise heathen Am- 
mianus Marcellinus.”” Here he runs down all Chris- 
tianity in general. 

Page 120. “TI shall, in the following part of my 
discourse, show that this doctrine is so far from serv- 
ing the ends of religion, that, 1. It prevents the spread- 
ing of the gospel, &c.” This independent power in 
the church is like the worms; being the cause of all 
diseases, 

Page 124. “ How easily could the Roman emperors 
have destroyed the church?" Just as if he had said, 
how easily could Herod kill Christ while a child, &c. 

Page 125. “ The people were set against bishops 
by reason of their tyranny.” Wrong; for the bishops 
were no tyrants: their power was swallowed up by the 
popes, and the people desired they should have more. 

It was the regulars that tyrannized and formed priest- 
craft. He is ignorant. 

Page 139. “ He is not bound by the laws of Christ 
to leave his friends in order to be baptized,” &c. This 
directly against the gospel— One would think him an 
emissary, by his preaching schism. 

Page 142. “ Then will the communion of saints be 
practicable, to which the principles of all parties, the 
occasional conformists only excepted, stand in direct 
Hear &c. So that all are wrong but they. 

he Scripture is fully against schism. Tindal pro- 
motes it, and places in it all the present and future 

happiness of man. 

Page 144. All he has hitherto said on this matter, 
vith a very little turn, were arguments for popery 5 
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for it is certain that religion bad share in very few 
wars for many hundred years before the Reformation, 
because they were all of a mind. It is the ambition 
of rebels, preaching upon the discontents of sectaries, 
that they are not supreme, which has caused wars for 
religion. He is mistaken altogether. His little narrow 
understanding and want of learning. mete erste 

Page 145. “ Though some say the highfliers’ lives 
might serve for @ very good rule, if men would act 

quite contrary to them.” Is he one of those some # 
Beside the new turn of wit, &c., all the clergy in 
England come under his notion of highfliers, as he 
states it. 

Page 147. “ None of them (churchmen) could be 
brought to acknowledge it lawful, upon any account 
whatever, to exclude the duke of York.” This ac- 
count false in fact. 

Ibid. “ And the body politic, whether ecclesiastical 
or civil, must be dealt with after the same manner as 
the body natural.” What, because it is called a body, 
and is a simile, must it hold 1 all circumstances ? 

Page 148. “ We find all wise legislators have had 
regard to the tempers, inclinations, and prejudices,” &c. 
This paragraph false—It was directly coutrary in 
several, as Lycurgus, &c. 

Page 152. “ All the skill of the prelatists is not able 
to discover the least distiuction between bishop and 
presbyter.” Yet, God knows, this hath been done 
many a time. 

Page 158. “ The Epistle to the Philippians is di- 
rected to the bishops and deacons; I mean in due 
order after the people, viz., to the saints, with their 
bishops and deacons.” I hope he would argue from 
another place that the people precede the king because 
of these words—“ Ye shall be destroyed, both you and 
your king.” 

‘Page 161. “ The pope, and other great church 
dons.” I suppose he means bishops; but I wish he 
would explain himself, and not be so very witty in the 
midst of an argument; it is like two mediums, not 
fair in disputing. 

Page 167. “ Clemens Romanus blames the people, 
not for assuming a power, but for making a wrong use 
of it,” &c. His great error all along is, that he does 
not distinguish between a power and a liberty of ex- 
ercising that power, &c. I would appeal to any man 
whether the clergy have not too little power, since a 
book like his, that unsettles foundations and would 
destroy all, goes unpunished, &c. 

Page 171. “ By this or some such method, the 
bishops obtained their power over their fellow-presby- 
ters, and both over the people. The whole tenour of 
the gospel directly contrary to it.” Then it is not 
an allowable means: this carries it so far as to spoil 
his own system, it is a sin to have bishops as we have 
them. 

Page 172, “ The preservation of peace and unity, 
and not any divine right, was the reason of establishing 
a superiority of one of the presbyters over the rest; 
otherwise there would, as they say, have been as many 
schismatics as presbyters. No great compliment to 
the clergy of those days.” Whyso? It is the natural 
effect of a worse independency, which he keeps such a 
clatter about, an independency of churches on each 
other, which must naturally create schism. 

Page 183. “How could the Christians have as- 
serted the disinterestedness of those who first preached 
the gospel, particularly their having a right to the 
tenth part?” Yes, that would have passed easy enough ; 
for they could not imagine teachers could live on air, 
and their heathen priests were much more unreasonable 

Page 184. “ Men's suffering for such opinions is not 
sufficient to support the weight of them.” This is a 
glance against Christiauity. State the case of converts 
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ing infidels; the cunverters are supposed few ; the bulk 
of the priests must be of the converted country. It 1s 
their own people therefore they maintain. What pro- 
ject or end can a few converters propose? they can 
eave no power to their families, &c. State this, I say, 
at length, and give it a true turn. Princes give cur- 
porations power to purchase lands. 

Page 187. “‘ That it became an easy prey to the 
barbarous nations.” Ignorance in Tindal. The em- 

ire long declined before Christianity was introduced. 
This a wrong cause, if ever there was one. 

Page 190. ‘It is the clergy’s interest to have re- 
ligion corrupted.” Quite the contrary; prove it. 
How is it the interest of the Englizh clergy to corrupt 
religion? The more justice and piety the people have, 
the better it is for them; for that would prevent the 
penury of farmers, and the oppression of exacting, 
covetous landlords, &c. That which has corrupted 
religion is the liberty unlimited of professing all 
opinions. Do not lawyers render law intricate by 
their speculations, &c. And physicians, &c. 

Page 209. “ The spirit and temper of the clergy,” 
&c. What does this man think the clergy are made 
of? Auswer generally to what he says against coun- 
cils in the ten pages before. Suppose I should bring 
quotations in their praise. 

Page 211. “ As the clergy, though few in comparison 
of the laity, were the inventors of corruptions.” His 
scheme is, that the fewer and poorer the clergy the 
better, and the contrary among the laity. A noble 
principle; and delicate consequences from it. 

Page 207. “ Men are not always condemned for the 
sake of opinions, but opinions sometimes for the sake 
of men.” And so he hopes that, if his opinions are 
condemned, people will think it is a spite against him, 
ag having been always scandalous. 

Page 210. ‘ The meanest layman as good a judge 
as the greatest priest, for the meanest man is as much 
interested in the truth of religion as the greatest priest.” 
As if one should say the meanest sick man has as much 
interest. in health as a physician, therefore is as good a 
judge of physic as a physician, &c. 

Ibid. “ Had synods becn composed of laymen, none 
of those corruptions which tend to advance the interest 
of the clergy,” &c. True. But the part the laity had 
in reforming was little more than plundering. He 
should understand that the nature of things is this, that 
the clergy are made of men, and without some en- 
couragement they will not have the best but the worst. 

Page 215. “ They who gave estates to, rather than 
they who took them from, the clergy, were guilty of 
sacrilege.” Then the people are the church, and the 
clergy not; another part of his scheme. 

Page 219. “ The clergy, as they subsisted by the 
alms of the people,” &c. This he would have still. 
Show the folly of it. Not possible to show any civil- 
ized nation ever did it. Who would he clergymen 
then? The absurdity appears by putting the case that 
none were to be statesmen, lawyers, or physicians, but 
who were to subsist by alms. 

Page 222, “ These subtle clergymen work their 
designs who lately cut out such a tacking job for 
them,” &c. He is mistaken—everybody was for the 
bill almost, though not for the tack. ‘The bishop o* 
Sarum was for it, as appears by his speech against it. 
But it seems the ee is owing to metaphysical 
speculations. I wonder whether is most perplexed, 
this author in his style or the writings of our divines, 
In the judgment of all people our divines have carried 
practical preaching and writing to the greatest per- 
fection it ever arrived to; which shows that we 
may affirm in general our clergy is excellent, although 
this or that man be faulty. As if an army be con- 
stautly victorious, regular, &c., we may say it is 
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an excellent, victorious army: but Tindal, to dis 
parage it, would say such a serjeant ran away; suck 
an ensign hid himself in a ditch; nay, one colonel 
turned his back, therefore it is a corrupt, cowardly 
army, &c. 

Page 224. “ They were as apprehensive of the works 
of Aristotle as some men are of the works of a late 
ee which they are afraid will let too much 

ight into the world.” Yet just such another; only a 
commentator on Aristotle. People are likely to im- 
prove their understanding much with Locke ; it is not 
his “Human Understanding,” but other works, that. 
people dislike, although in that there are some danger- 
ous tenets, as that of no innate ideas. 

Page 226. “ Could they, like the popish priests, add 
to this a restraint on the press, their business would be 
done.” So it ought: for example, to hinder his book, 
because it is written to justify the vices and infidelity 
of the age. There can be no other design in it. For 
is this a way or manner to do good? railing does but 
provoke. The opinion of the whole parliament is, the 
clergy are too poor. 

Ibid. ‘“* When some nations could be no longer kept 
from prying into learning, this miserable gibberish of 
the schools was contrived.” We have exploded schvol- 
men as much as he, and in some people’s opinion too 
much, since the liberty of embracing any opinion is 
allowed; they following Aristotle, who is doubtless the 
greatest master of arguing in the world: but it has 
been a fashion of late years to explode Aristotle; and 
therefore this man has fallen into it like others, for that 
reason, without understanding him. Aristotle's poetry, 
rhetoric, and politics are admirable; and therefore it 
is likely, so are his logics. 

Page 230. ‘In these freer countries, as the clergy 
have less power, so religion is better understood, and 
more useful and excellent discourses are made on that 
subject,” &c. Not generally. Holland not very 
famous; Spain has been, and France is. But it re- 
quires more knowledge than his to form general rules, 
which people strain, when ignoraut, to false deductions 
to make them out. 

Page 232. Chap. VII. That this hypothesis of an 
independent power in any set of clergymen makes all 
reformation unlawful, except where those who have 
this power do consent. The title of this chapter a truism. 

Page 234. “If God has not placed mankind, in 
respect to civil matters, under an absolute power, but 
has permitted them in every society to act as they 
judge best for their own safety,” &c. Bad parallels; 
bad politics; want of due distinction between teaching 
and government. The people may know when they 
are governed well, but not be wiser than their in- 
structors. Show the difference. 

Ibid. “If God has allowed the civil society these 
privileges, can we suppose he has less kindness for his 
church?” &c. Here they are distinguished then; here 
it makes for him. It is a sort of turn of expression 
which is scarce with him, and he contradicts himself 
to follow it. 

Page 235. “This cursed hypothesis had perhaps 
never been thought on with relation to civils, had not 
the clergy (who have an inexhaustible magazine of 
oppressive doctrines) coutrived first in ecclesiasticals,” 
&c. The seventh paragraph furious and false. Were 
there no tyrants before the clergy, &c. ? 

Page 236. ‘Therefore, in order to serve them, 
though I expect little thanks,” &c. And why so? 
Willthey not, as you say, follow their interest? I 
thought you said so. He has three or four sprightly 
turns of this kind, that look as if he thought he had 
done wonders and had put all the clergy in a ferment, 
whereas, I do assure him there are but two things 
wonderful in his book: first, how any man in a 
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Christian co mtry could have tne boldness and wicked- 
ness to write it; and how any government would 
neglect punishing the author of it, if not as au enemy 
of religion, yet asa profligate trumpeter of sedition. 
These are hard words, got by reading his book. 

Page 236. “ The light of nature, as well as the gospel, 
obliges people to judge of themselves,” &c. “to avoid 
false prophets, seducers,” &c. The legislature can 
turn out a priest, and appoint another ready made, 
but not make one; as you discharge a physician aud 
may take a farrier; but he is no physician unless 
made ashe ought to be. 

Ibid. “Since no more power is required for the one 
than the other.” This is, 1 dislike my physician and 
can turn him off, therefore I can make any man a 
physician, &c. Cryus est destruere, &c. Jest on it: 
therefore, because he lays schemes for destroying the 
church, we must employ him’to raise it again. See 
what danger lies in applying maxims at random. So 
because it is the soldiers’ business to knock men on the 
head, it is theirs likewise to raise them to life, &c. 

« Page 237. “It can belong only to the people to 
appoint their own ecclesiastical officers.” This word 
people” is so delicious in him that I cannot tell what 
is included in the idea of the “ people.” Does he 
mean the rabble or the legislature, &c.? In this sense 
it may be true that the legislature gives leave to the 
bishops to appoint, and they appoint themselves; 1 
mean, the executive power appoints, &c. He shows 
his ignorance in government. As to high church, he 
carries it a prodigious .way, and includes in the idea 
of it more than others will allow. 

Page 239. “ Though it be customary to admit none 
to the ministry who are not approved by the bishops 
or priests,” &c. One of his principles to expose. 

Ibid. “If every one has not au inherent right to 
choose his own guide, then a man must be either of the 
religion of his guide, or,’ &c. That would make 
delicate work in a nation: what would become of all 
our churches? They must dwindle into conventicles. 
Show what would he tlie consequence of this scheme 
in several points. This great reformer, if his projects 
were reduced to practice, how many thousand sects, 
and consequently tumults, &c. Men must be governed 
in speculations, at least not suffered to vent them, 
because opinions tend to actions, which are most 
governed by opinions, &c. If those who write for the 
church writ no better, they would succeed but scurvily. 
But to see whether he be a good writer, let us see when 
he has published his second part. 

Page 253. “An excellent author in his preface to 
the account of Denmark.” This man judges and 
writes much of a level. Molesworth’s preface full of 
stale profligate topics. That author wrote his book in 
spite to a nation, as this does to religion, and both 
perhaps on poor personal piques.® 

Ibid. “ By wick means, and not by any difference 
in speculative matters, they are more rich and popu- 
lous.” As if ever anybody thought that a difference 
in speculative opinions made men richer or poorer ; 
fur example, &c. 

Page 258. “ Play the devil for God’s sake.” If this 
is meant for wit, I would be glad to observe it; but in 
such cases I first look whether there be common sense, &c. 

Page 261. “Christendom has been the scene of 
perpetual wars, massacres,” &c. He does not consider 
that most religious wars have been caused by schisms, 
when the dissenting parties were ready to joi with any 
ambitious discoutented man. The national religion 
always desires peace, even in her notions, for its 
Interests. 

Page 270. “Some have taken the liberty to compare 
a higk-church priest in politics, to a monkey in a glass- 
shop, where, as he can do no good, so he never fails of 

* Lord Molesworth’s account of Denmark 
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doing mischief enough.” That is nis modesty, it is his 
own simile, and it rather fits a man that does so and 
so, meaning himself. Resides, the comparison is 
foolish : so itis with men as with stags. 

Page 276. “ Their interest obliges them directly to 

romote tyranny.” The matter is, that Christianity 
1s the fault which spoils the priests, for they were like 
other men before they were priests. Among tne 
Romans, priests did not do sn; for they had the greatest 
power during the republic. I wonder he did not. prove 
they spoiled Nero. 

Page 277. “No princes have been more insupport- 
able, and done greater violence to the commonwealth, 
than those the clergy have honoured for saints and 
martyrs.” For example in our country, the princes 
most celebrated by our clergy are, &c. &c. &c. And 
the quarrels since the Conquest were nothing at all of 
the clergy, but purely of families, &c., wherein the 
clergy only joined like other men. 

Page 279. “After the reformation, I desire to know 
whether the conduct of the clergy was anywise altered 
for the better,” &c. Monstrous misrepresentation ! 
Does this man’s spirit of declaiming let him forget all 
truth of fact, as here, &c.? Show it. Or does he flatter 
himself a time will come in future ages that men will 
believe it on his word? In short, between declaiming, 
between misrepresenting, and falseness, and charging 
popish things, and independency, huddled together, 
his whole book is employed. 

Set forth at large the necessity of union in religion, 
and the disadvantage of the contrary, and answer the 
contrary in Holland, where they have no religion, and 
are the worst constituted government in the world to 
last. It is ignorance of causes and appearances which 
makes shallow people judge so much to their advan- 
tage. They are governed by the administration and 
almost legislature of Holland, through advantage of 
property, nor are they fit to be set in balance with a 
noble kingdom, &c., like a man that gets a hundred 
pounds a-year by hard labour, and one that has it inland. 

Page 280. “It may be worth inquiring whether the 
difference between the several sects in England,” &c. 
A noble notion started, that union jin the church must 
enslave the kingdom: reflect. on it. This man has 
somewhere heard that it is a point of wit to advance 
paradoxes, and the bolder the better. But the wit lies 
in maimtaining them, which he neglects, and forms 
imaginary conclusions from them as if they were true 
and uncontested. 

He adds, ‘‘ That in the best constituted church the 
greatest good which can be expected of the ecclesiastics 
is from their divisions.” This is a maxim deduced 
from a gradation of false suppositions, If a man 
should turn the tables, aud argue thatall the debauchery, 
atheism, licentiousness, &c., of the times, were owing 
to the poverty of the clergy, &c., what would he say ? 
There have been more wars of religion since the ruin of 
the clergy than before in England. All the civil ware 
before were from other causes. 

Page 283. “ Prayers are made in the loyal univer- 
sity of Oxford to continue the throne free from the 
contagion of schism. See Mather’s sermon on tue 29th 
of May, 1705.” Thus he ridicules the university, 
while he is eating their bread.“ The whole university 
comes with the most loyal addresses, yet that goes for 
nothing. If one indiscreet man drops an indiscreet 
word, all must answer for it. 

Page 286. “ By allowing all who hold no opinions 
prejudicial to the state, and contribute equally with 
their fellow-subjects to its support, equal privileges in 
it.” But who denies that of the dissenters? The 
Calvinist scheme one would not think proper for 
monarchy. Therefore they fall in with the Scotch, 
Geneva, and Holland, and when they had strength 

® Tindal was flow of All Souls’ College. 
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here, they pulled down the monarchy. But I will tell 
an opinion they hold prejudicial to the state in his 
opinion ; and that is, shest they are against tuleration, 
of which if I do not show him ten times more instances 
from their greatest writers than he can do of passive 
obedience among the clergy, I have done. 

“ Does not justice demand that they who alike con- 
tribute to the burden should alike receive the advan- 
tage?” Here is another of his maxims closely put 
without considering what exceptions may be made. 
The papists have coutributed doubly (being so taxed), 
therefore, by this rule, they ought to have double 
advantage. Protection iu property, leave to trade and 
purchase, &c., are enough for a government to give. 
Employments in a state are a reward for those who 
entirely agree with it, &c. For example, a man who 
upon all occasions declared his opinion of a common- 
wealth to be preferable to a monarchy would not be a 
fit man to have employments; let him enjoy his 
opinion, but not be in a capacity of reducing it to 
practice, &c. 

Page 287, ‘There can be no alteration in the esta- 
blished mode of church discipline, which is not made 
in a legal way.” Oh! but there are several methods 
to compass this legal way, by cunning, faction, indus- 
try. The common people he knows may be wrought 
upon by priests; these may influence the faction, aud 
80 Compass a very pernicious Jaw, and in a legal way 
ruin the state; as king Charles I. began to be ruined 
in a legal way by passing bills, &c. 

Page 288, “As everything is persecution which 
puts a man in a worse condition than his neighbours.” 
it is hard to think sometimes whether this man is hired 
to write for or against dissenters and the sects. This 
is their opinion, although they will not own it so 
roundly. Let this be brought to practice: make a 
quaker lord-chancellor who thinks paying tithes un- 
lawful ; aud = bring other instances to show that 
several employments affect the church. 

Ibid. “Great advantages which both church and 
state have got by the kindness already shown to dis- 
senters.” Let them then be thankful for that. We 
numour children for their good sometimes, but too 
much may hurt. Observe that this 64th paragraph 
just contradicts the former. For, if we have advan- 
tage by kindness shown dissenters, then there is no 
necessity of banishment or death. 

Page 290. “Christ never designed the holy sacra- 
ment should be prostituted to servea party. And that 
people should be bribed by a place to receive un- 
worthily.”. Why, the business is, to be sure, that those 
who are employed are of the national church; and the 
way to know it is by receiving the sacrament, which 
all men ought to do in their own church, and if not, 
are hardly fit for an office; and if they have those 
moral qualifications he mentions joined to religion, no 
fear of receiving wnworthily. And for this there might 
be a remedy: to take an oath that they are of the same 
principles, &c., for that is the end of receiving; and 
that it might be no bribe, the bill against occasional 
conformity would prevent entirely. 

Ibid. “ Preferrmg men not for their capacity, but 
their zeal to the church.” The misfortune is, that if 
we prefer disseuters to great posts they will have an in- 
‘lination to make themselves the national church, and 
0 there will be perpetual struggling; which case may 
ye daugerous to the state. For men are naturally wish- 
ng to get over others to their own opinion: witness 
his writer, who has published as singular and absurd 

otions as possible, yet has a mighty zeal to bring us 
ver to them, &c. 

Page 292. Here are two pages of scurrilous faction, 
‘tth a deal of reflections on great persons. Under the 
ation of high-churchmen he runs down all uniformity 
ad church government. Here is the whole lower 
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house of convocation, which represents the boly of the 
clergy, and both universities, treated with rudeness 
by an obscure, corrupt member, while he is eating their 
bread. 

Page 294. “The reason why the middle sort of 
people retain so much of their ancient virtue, &c., is 
because no such pernicious notions are the ingredients 
of their educatioa; which it is a sign are infinitely 
absurd when so many of the gentry and nobility can, 
notwithstanding their prepossession, get clear of them.” 
Now the very same argument lies against religion, 
morality, honour, and honesty; which are, it seems, 
but prejudices of education, and too many get clear of 
them. The middle sort of people have other things to 
mind than the factions of the age. He always assigns 
many causes, and sometimes with reason, since he makes 
imaginary effects. He quarrels at power being lodged 
in the clergy: when there is no reasonable Protestant, 
clergy or laity, who will not readily own the incon- 
veniences by too great power and wealth in any one body 
of men, ecclesiastics or seculars: but on that account 
to weed up the wheat with the tares; to banish all} 
religion because it is capable of being currupted; to 
give unbounded licence to all sects, &c.—And if 
heresies had not been used with some violence in the 
primitive age, we should have had, instead of true 
religion, the most corrupt one in the world. . 

Page 316. “The Dutch, and the rest of our Pres- 
byterian allies, &.” The Dutch will hardly thank 
him for this appellation. The French Huguenots and 
Geneva Protestants themselves, and others, have 
lamented the want of episcopacy aud approved ours, &c. 
Tn this aud the next paragraph the author introduces 
the arguments he formerly used when he turned Papist 
in King James's time: and, loath to lose them, he gives 
them anew turn; and they are the strongest in his 
book, at least have most artifice. 

Page 383. “’Tis plain all the power the bishops 
have is derived from the people,” &c. In general the 
distinction lies here. The permissive power of exercis- 
ing jurisdiction lies in the people, or legislature, or 
administrator of a kingdom; but not of making him a 
bishop: as a physician that commences abroad may be 
suffered to practise in London, or be hindered; but 
they have not the power of creating him a doctor, which 
is peculiar to a university. This is some allusion; but 
the thing 1s plain, as it seems to me, and wants no sub- 
terfuge, &c. 

Page 338. “A journeyman bishop to ordain for 
him.” Does any man think that writing at this rate 
does the author's cause any service ? is it his wit or his 
spleen that he cannot govern ? 

Page 364. “ Can any have a right to an office with- 
out having a right to do those things in which the office 
consists?” J answer, the ordination is valid. But a 
mau may prudeutially forbid to do some things: as a 
clergyman may marry without licence or banns; the 
marriage is good, yet he is punishable for it. 

Page 368, ‘A choice made by persons woo have 
no right to choose is an error of the first concoction.” 
That battered simile again! this is hard. I wish phy- 
sicians had kept that a secret, it lies so ready for him 
to be witty with. 

Page 370. “If prescription can make mere nullities 
to become good and valid, the laity may be capable 
of all manner of ecclesiastical power,” &c. There isa 
difference ; for here the same way is kept, although 
there might be breaches; but it is quite otherwise if 
you alter the whole method from what it was at first. 
We see bishops: there always were bishops: it is the 
old way still. So a family is still held the same, 
although we are not sure of the purity of every oue of 
the race. : 

Page 380. “It 18 said that every nation is not a 
complete body politic within itself as to ecclesiasticals 
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Bat the whole church, say they, compuses such a body, 
and Christ is the head of it. But Christ's headship 
makes Christians no more one body politic with respect 
to ecclesiasticals than to civils.’ Here we must show 
the reason and necessity of the church being a corpo- 
ration all over the world: to avoid heresies, and pre- 
serve fundamentals, and hinder the corrupting of Scrip- 
ture, &c. But there are no such necessities in govern- 
ment to be the same everywhere, &c. It is something 
like the colleges ina university ; they are all independ- 
ent, yet joined are one body. Soa general council con- 
sisteth of many persons independent of one another, &c. 

However, there is such a thing as yus gentium, &c. 
And he that is doctor of physic or law is so in any 
university of Europe, like the Respablica Literaria, 
Nor to me does there seen anything contradicting or 
improper in this notion of the Catholic church ; and for 
want of such a communion religion is so much cor- 
rupted, and would be more if there were not more 
communion in this than in civils. It is of no import 
to maukind how nations are governed ; but the pre- 
sesving the purity of religion is best held up by en- 
deavouring to make it one body over the world. 
Something like as there is in trade. So to be able to 
communicate with all Christiaus we come among is at 
least to be wished and aimed at as much as we can. 

Page 384. “In a word, if the bishops are not su- 
preme,” &c. Here he reassumes his arguments for 
popery, that there cannot be a body politic of the 
church through the whole world without a visible head 
to have recourse to. These were formerly writ to ad- 
vance popery, and now to put an absurdity upon the 
hypothesis of a Catholic church. As they say in 
Ireland, in king James's time they built mass-diouses 
which we make very good barns of. 

Page 388. “ Bishops are under a premunire obliged 
to confirm and consecrate the person named in the 
cong? Welire.” This perhaps is complained of. He is 
ee to do it. We allow the legislature may 
under if they please; as they may turn out Christianity 
if they think fit. 

Page 389, “ It isthe magistrate who empowers them 
to do more for other bishops than they can for them- 
selves, since they cannot appoint their own successors.” 
Yes they could if the magistrate would let them. Here 
is an endless splutter and a parcel of perplexed distinc- 
tions upon no occasion. All that the clergy pretend 

fo is aright of qualifying men for the ministry, some- 
thing like what a university doth with degrees. This 
power they claim from God, and that the civil power 
kannot do it as pleasing to God without them; but 
they may choose whether they will suffer it or not. A 
religion cannot be crammed down a nation’s throat 
against their will; but when they receive a religion, it 
ig supposed they receive it as their converters give it; 
and upon that foot they cannot justly mingle their own 
methods that contradict that religion, &c. 

Page 390. “ With us the bishops act only minis- 
terially and by virtue of the regal commission, by 
which the prince firmly enjoins and commands them 
to proceed in choosing, confirming, and cousecrating, 
&c.” Suppose we held it unlawful to do so: how can 
we help it? But does that make it rightful if it be 
not so? Suppose the author lived in a heathen country, 
where a law would be made to call Christianity idola- 
trous; would that be a topic for him to prove it so 
by, &€? And why do the clergy incur a premunire ? 
to frighten them? Because the law understandeth 
that if they refuse the chosen cannot be a bishop. 
But, if the clergy had an order to do it otherwise 
than they have prescribed, they ought aud would incur 
@ hundred rather. | 


Page 462. “I believe the Catholic church,” &c. | 
Here he ridicules the Apostles’ Creed. Another part | 
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of his scheme. By what he says in these pages it is 
certain his design is either to run down Christianity or 
set up popery ; the latter it is more charitable to think, 
and from his past life, highly probable. 

Page 405. ‘‘ That which gave the papists so great 
advantage was, clergymen's talking so very inconsistent 
with themselves,” &c. State the difference here be- 
tween our separation from Rome and the dissenters 
from us, and show the falseness of what he says. 1 
wish he would tell us what he Jeaves for a clergyman 
to do, if he may not instruct the people in religion, 
and if they should not receive his instructions. 

Page 411. * The restraint of the press a badge of 
popery.”” Why is that a badge of popery ? why not 
restrain the press to those who would confound religion 
as in civil matters? But this toucheth himself. He 
would starve perhaps, &c. Let. him get some honesfer 
livelihood then. It is plain all his arguments against 
constraint, &c., favour the papists as much as dissent- 
ers; for both have opinions that may affect the peace 
of the state. 

Page 413. ‘Since this discourse,” &c. And must 
we have another volume on this one subject of inde- 
pendency ? or isit to frightus? Iam not of Dr. Hickes’s 
mind, Qed vienne. I pity the readers and the clergy 
that must answer it, be it ever so insipid. Reflect 
on this sarcastic conclusion, &c. 


MR. COLLINS'S DISCOURSE OF 
FREETHINKING ; 


PUT INTO PLAIN ENGLISH, BY WAY OF ABSTRACT, 
FOR THE USE OF THE POOR, 


BY A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR, 


“T came home at seven, and began a little whim which just 
came into my head and will make a threepenny pamphlet. It 
shall be finished in a week ; and if it succeeds, you shall know 
what it is; otherwise not.’’—Journal to Stel/a, Jan. 16, 1712-13. 

** ] was to-day with my printer, to give him a little pamphlet 
IT have written; but not politicks. It will be out by Monday.” 
—Ibid. Jan. 21. 

* T hear there is now in the press, ‘An Abstract of Mr. Col- 
lins’s Discourse on Frecthinking ’ Whether it be written by an 
enemy or a friend, my author does not sty; but in cither case, 
if the writer strips that adventurous picce of its disguise, and 
leaves it naked and exposed in full light, he will amply deserve 
a_ perusal, and cannot fail of being useful or entertaining.”— 
Eevaminer, Jan. 23. 

** My little pamphlet is out; 
tu Stella, Jan. 25. 


‘* This discourse is a striking specimen of the dean’s well- 
known talent for irony ; which, as he somewhere says, 


it is not politicks.’—Juurnal 


** He was born to introduce, 
To fashion brought, and taught its use.” 


It must be owned, however, that this species of rhetorical 
figure is too refined, at least in the present instance, to be 
adapted to the apprehension and discernment of the poor, for 
whom it is professedly intended; but perhaps that profession 
was ironical too. 

Arthur Collins, esq., published in 1713 his memorable ‘ Dis- 
course of Freethinking, occasioned by the rise and growth of a 
sect called Freethinkers.”” This made a great noise; and was 
attacked among others by Mr. Hoadly, and by Dr. Bentley 
wnder the name of Philefeutherus Lipstensis; and was at the 
same time exposed by the admirable irony of Dr. Swift.— Whilst 
all parties exerted their zeal against it iu England, the author 
went abroad ; and was treated with great civility by all sorts of 
people, priests, Jesuits, Calvinists, Arminians, &c. He went 
from Holland to Flanders, with a desigu of visiting France and 
Italy; but was recalled by the sudden death of a near relation. 
In 1715, he published ‘‘ A philosophical Enquiry coucerming 
Human Liberty ;” and retired that year into E_sex, for which 
county he was chosen treasurer in 1718, un office in which his 
strict integrity gaiued him much reputation. In 1724, he pub- 
“ished ‘‘ A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Faith,” which produced a number of auswers; as did his 
After 
having been some years in a declining state of health, and 
severely afflicted with the stone, he died Dec, 13, 1729. 

Mr. Collins called his diseoutse ‘A Letter to *® ®, eay " N. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Our party having failed by all their political argu- 
ments to re-establish their power, the wise leaders have 
determined that the last and principal remedy should 
he made use of for opening the eyes of this blinded 
nation; and that a short but perfect system of their 
divinity should be published, to which we are all of us 
ready to subscribe, and which we lay down as a model, 
bearing a close analogy to our schemes in religion. 
Crafty, designing men, that they might keep the world 
in awe, have, in their several forms of government, 

laced a Supreme Power on earth to keep human kind 
in fear of being hanged, and a Supreme Power in hea- 
ven for fear of being damned. In order to cure men’s 
apprehensions of the former, several of our learned 
members have written many profound treatises on an- 
archy ; but a brief complete body of atheology seemed 
yet wanting till this irrefragable discourse appeared. 
However, it so happens that our ablest brethren, im 
their elaborate disquisitions upon this subject, have 
written with so much caution that ignorant. unbelievers 
have edified very little by them. I grant that those 
dariug spirits who first adventured to write against 
the direct rules of the gospel, the current of antiquity, 
the religion of the magistrate, and the laws of the Jand, 
had some measures to keep; and particularly where 
they railed at religion, were in the right to use little 
artful disguises, by which a jury could only find them 
guilty of abusing heathenism or popery. But the 
mystery is now revealed, that there is no such thing as 
mystery or revelation; and though our friends are out 
of place and power, yet we may have so much confi- 
dence in the present, ministry to be secure that those 
who suffer so many free speeches against their sove- 
reign and themselves to pass unpunished will never 
‘esent. our expressing the freest thoughts against their 
religion; but think with Tiberius, that, if there be a 
God, he is able enough to revenge any injuries doue to 
himself, without expecting the civil power to inferpose. 

By these reflections I was brought to think that the 
most ingenious author of the Discourse upon Freethink- 
ing, In a Jetter to Somebody, esq., although he has 
used Jess reserve than any of his predecessors, might 
yet have been more free and open. 7 considered that 
several well-willers to infidelity might be discouraged 
by a show of Jogic and a multiplicity of quotations 
scattered through his book, which to understandings of 
that size might carry an appearance of something like 
book-learning, and consequently fright them from read- 
ing for their improvement. I] could see no reason why 
these great discoveries should be hid from our youth 
of quality who frequent. White's and Tom’s; why they 
should not be adapted to the capacities of the Kitcat 
and Hanover clubs, who might then be able to read 
Jeatures on them to their several toasts: and it will be 
allowed on all hands that nothing can svoner help to 
restore our abdicated cause than a firm universal belief 
of the principles laid down by this sublime author: for 
Tam sensible that nothing would more contribute to 
“ the continuance of the war ” and the restoration of the 
Jate ministry than to have the doctrines delivered in 
this treatise well infused into the people. I have there- 
fore compiled them into the following abstract, wherein 
] have adhered to the very words of our author, 
only adding sume few explanations of my own where 
tne terms happen to be too learned, and consequently a 
littie beyond the comprehension of those for whom the 
work was principally intended—I mean the nobility 
and gentry of our party: after which I hope it will be 
impossible for the malice of a Jacobite, high-flying, 
priest-ridden faction to misrepresent us. The few ad- 
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abstract: but I have not presumed to advance anything 
of my own; which, besides, would be needless to an 
author who has so fully handled and demonstrated 
every particular. I shall only add that, though this 
wrirer, when he speaks of priests, desires chiefly to be un- 
derstood to mean the English clergy, yet he includes 
all priests whatsoever, except the ancient and modern 
heathens, the Turks, Quakers, and Sociniaus. 


THE LETTER. 


Sir, T send you this apology for freethinking without 
the least hopes of doing good, but purely to comply 
with your request ; for those truths which nobody cau 
deny will do no good to those who deny them. The 
clergy who are so impudent to teach the people the 
doctrines of faith, are all either cunning knaves or 
mad fools; for uone but artificial, designing men, and 
crack-brained enthusiasts, presume to be guides to others 
in matters of speculation, which all the doctrines of 
Christianity are; and whoever has a mind to learn 
the Christian religion naturally, chooses such sae 
and fools to teach them. Now the Bible, which 
contains the precepts of the priests’ religion, is the 
most difficult book in the world to be understood : it 
requires a thorough knowledge in natural, civil, eccle- 
siastical history, law, husbandry, sailing, physic, phar- 
macy, mathematics, metaphysics, ethics, and every- 
thing else that can be named: and everybody who 
believes it ought to understand it, aud must do so by 
force of his own freethinking without any guide or 
instructor. 

How can aman think at all if he does not think 
freely? A man who does not eat aud drink freely, does 
not eat and drink at all. Why may not I be denied 
the liberty of freeseeing as well as freethinking? Yet 
nobody pretends that the first is unlawful, for a cat 
may look on a king; though you be near-sighted, or 
have weak or sore eyes, or are blind, you may be a 
freeseer 5 you ought to see for yourself, and not trust 
to a guide to choose the colour of your stockings or 
gave you from falling into a difeh. 

In like mamer, there ought to be no restramt at all 
ov thinking freely upon any proposition, however im- 
pious or absurd. There is not the least hurt in the 
wickedest thoughts, provided they be free ; nor in tell: 
ing those thoughts to everybody, and endeavouring to 
convince the world of them; for all this is included 
in the doctrine of freethinking, as I shall plainly show 
you in what follows; and therefore you are all along 
to understand the word freethinking in this sense. 

If you are apt to be afraid of the devil, think freely 
of him and you destroy him and his kingdom. Free- 
thinking has done him more mischief than all the 
clergy in the world ever could do: they believe in the 
devil, they have an interest in him, and therefore are 
the great supports of his kingdom. The devil was in 
the states-general before they began to be freethinkers ; 
for Kugland aud Holland were formerly the Christian 
territories of the devil. I told you how he left Hol- 
Jand ; and freethinking and the Revolution banished 
him from England ; I defy all the clergy to show me 
when they ever had such success against him. My 
meaning is, that to think freely of the devil is to think 
there isno devil at all; and he that thinks so, the devi) 
is 11 him if he be afraid of the devil. 

But within these two or three years the devil hus 
come into England again; and Dr. Sacheverell hay 
given him commission to appear in the shape of a cat, 
aud carry old women about upon broomsticks: and 
the devil has now so many “‘ ministers ordained to hig 
service,” that they have rendered freethinking odious, 


ditions I have made are for no other use than to help , and nothing but the second coming of Christ can re- | 
the transition, which could not otherwise be ke» in au | store it 
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The priests tell me I am to believe the Bible; but 
fhesthinking tells me otherwise in many particulars. 
The Bible says the Jews were a nation favoured by 
God; but I, who am a freethinker, say that caunot. be, 
because the Jews lived in a corner of the earth, and 
freethinking makes it clear that those who live in 
comers cannot be favourites of God. The New Testa- 
ment all along asserts the truth of Christianity, but 
freethinking denies it; because Christianity was com- 
municated but to a few, and whatever is communicated 
but to a few cannot be true; for that is like whisper- 
ing, and the proverb says “that there is no whispering 
without Iving.” 

Here is a society in London for propagating free- 
thinking throughout the world, encouraged aud sup- 
Neakiae by the queen and many others. You say, per- 
laps, it is for propagating the gospel. Do you think 
the missionaries we send will tell the heathens that they 
must not think freely? No, surely; why then, it 18 
manifest those missionaries must be freethinkers and 
make the heathens so too. But why should not the 
hing of Siam, whose religion is heathenism and idolatry, 
send over a parcel of his priests to convert us to his 
church, as well as we send missionaries there? Both 
projects are exactly of a piece and equally reasonable ; 
and if those heathen priests were here, it would be our 
duty to hearken to them, and think freely whether they 
may not be in the right rather than we. I heartily 
wish a detachment of such divines as Dr. Attorbury, 


others, were sent every year to the farthest part of the 
heathen world, and that we had a cargo of their priests 
in return who would spread freethiuking among us. 
Then the war would go on, the late ministry be re- 
stored, and faction cease ; which our priests inflame by 
haranguing upon texts, and falsely cal] that “ preach- 
ing the gospel.” 

I have another project in my head, which ought to 
be put in execution in order to make us freethinkers. 
It is a great hardship and injustice that our priests 
must not be disturbed while they are prating in their 
pulpit. For example: why should not William Penn 
the Quaker, or any Anabaptist, Papist, Muggletonion, 
Jew, or sweet-singer, have jiberty to come into St. Paul's 
church in the midst of divine service, and endeavour 
to convert first the aldermen, then the preacher and 
siuging-men? or pray, why mignut uot poor Mr, 
Whiston, who denies the divinity of Christ, be al- 
lowed to come info the lower house of couvocation 
and convert the clergy? But, alas! we are overrun 
with such false notions, that if Penn or Whiston 
should do their duty, they would be reckoned fanatics 
and disturbers of the holy synod ; although they have 
as good a title to it as St. Paul had to go into the 
synagogues of the Jews; aud their authority is full as 
divine as his. 

Christ himself commands us to be freethiukers; for 
he bids us search the Scriptures and take heed what 
aud whom we hear: by which he plainly warns us 
not to believe our bishops and clergy ; for Jesus Christ, 
wheu he considered that all the Jewish and heathen 
priests, whose religion he came to abolish, were his 
enemies, rightly concluded that those appointed by 
him to preach his own gospel would probably be so 
too; and could not be secure that any set of priests of 
the faith he delivered would ever be otherwise: there- 
foreit is fully demonstrated that the clergy of the 
church of England are mortal enemies to Christ, and 
ought not to be believed. 

But without the privilege of freethinking, how is it 
possible to know which is the right Scripture? Here 
are perhaps twenty sorts Of scriptures ‘in the several 
parts of the world, and every set of priests contends 
mat thesr scripture is the true oue. The Indian bra. | 


Dr. Smallridge, Dr. Swift, Dr. Sacheverell, and some 
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minus have a book of scripture called the Shaste: ; the 
Persees their Zundivastaw ; the bonzes in China have 
theirs, written by the disciples of Fohe, whom they 
call “ God and Saviour of the world, who was born to 
teach the way of salvation, and to give satisfaction for 
all men’s sins: which, you see, is directly the same 
with what our priests pretend of Christ. And must we 
not think freely to find out which are fu the right, 
whether the bishops or the bonzes? But the talapoms, 
or heathen clergy of Siam, approach yet nearer to the 
system of our priests; they have a book of scripture 
written by Sommonocodam, who, the Siamese say, 
was ** born of a virgin,” and was “ the God expected 
by the universe ;” just as our priests tell us that Jesus 
Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, and was the 
Messiah so long expectea The Turkish priests, or 
dervises, have their scripture which they call the Al- 
coran., The Jews have the Old Testament for their 
scripture, and the Christians have both the Old and 
the New. Now, among all these scriptures there can- 
not above one be right; arid how is it possible to 
kuow which is that without reading them all, and then 
thinking freely, every one of us for ourselves, without 
following the advice or instruction of any guide, before 
we venture to choose? The parliament ought to be at 
the charge of finding a suflicient number of these 
scriptures for every one of her majesty’s subjects; for 
there are twenty to one against us that we may be in 
the wrong: but a great deal of freethinking will at 
last set us all right, and every one will adhere to the 
sc1ipture he likes best; by which meaus, religion, 
peace, and wealth will be for ever secured in her 
majesty’s realms. 

And it is the more necessary that the good people of 
England should have liberty to choose some other 
scripture, because all Christian priests differ so much 
about the copies of theirs, and about the various read- 
ings of the several manuscripts, which quite destroys 
the authority of the Bible: for what authority can a 
book pretend to where there are varions readings ? 
And for this reason it is manifest that no man can 
know the opinions of Aristotle or Plato, or believe the 
facts related by Thucydides or Livy, or be pleased 
with the poetry of Homer and Virgil, all which books 
are utterly useless upon account of their various read- 
ings. Some books of Scripture are said to be lost, and 
this utterly destroys the credit of those that are left: 
some we reject which the Africans and Coptics re- 
ceive; and why may we not think freely and reject 
the rest? Some think the Scriptures wholly inspired, 
some partly, and some not at all. Now this is just the 
very case with the bramins, persees, bonzes, talapoins, 
dervises, rabbis, and all other priests, who build their 
religion upon books, as our priests do upon their 
Bibles. Tuey all equally differ about the copies, 
various readings, and inspirations, of their several 
scriptures; and God knows which are in the right: 
freethinking alone can determine it. 

It would be endless to show in how many particulars 
the priests of the heathen and Christian churches differ 
about the meaning even of those Scriptures which they 
universally receive as sacred. But tu avoid prolixity 
I shall confine myself to the different opinions among 
the priests of the church of England; and here only 
give you a specimen, because even these are too many 
to be enutnerated. 

Thave found out a eee (though indeed his opi- 
nions are condemned by all his brethren) who allows 
the scriptures to be so difficult, that God has left them 
rather as a trial of our industry than a repository of 
our faith and furnitare of creeds and articles of belief; 
with several other admirable schemes of freethinking, 
which you may consult at your leisure. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is the most fundamental 
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point of the whole Christian religion. Nothing is 
more easy to a freethinker: yet what different notions 
uf it do the English priests pretend to deduce from 
Scripture, explaining it by “specific unities, eternal 
modes of subsistence, and the like unintelligible 
jargon! Nay, it is a question whether this doctrine 
he fundamental or not; for though Dr. South aud 
bishop Bull affirm it, yet bishop Taylor aud Dr. 
Wallis deny it. And that excellent freethiuking pre- 
late bishop Taylor observes that Athanasius’s example 
was followed with too much greediness: by which 
means it has happened that the greater number of our 
priests are in that. sentiment, and think it necessary to 
believe the Trinity and incarnation of Christ. 

Our priests likewise dispute several circumstances 
about the resurrection of the dead, the nature of our 
hodies after the resurrection, aud in what manner they 
shall be united to our souls. They also attack one 
another “ very weakly, with great vigour,” about pre- 
destination. And it is certainly true (for bishop 
Taylor and Mr. Whiston the socinian say so) that all 
churches in prosperity alter their doctrines every age, 
and are neither satisfied with themselves nor their own 
confessions; neither does any clergyman of sense be- 
lieve the thirty-nine articles. 

Our priests differ about the eternity of hell torments. 
The famous Dr. Henry More, aud the most pious and 
rational of all priests, Dr. Tillotson (both freethinkers), 
believe them to be not eternal, They differ about 
keeping the sabbath, the divine right of episcopacy, 
and the doctrine of original sin; which is the founda- 
tion of the whole Christian religion; for, if men are 
not liable to be dammed for Adam's sin, the Christian 
religion is am imposture: yet this is now disputed 
among them; so is lay baptism: so was formerly the 
lawfulness of usury; but now the priests are common 
stock-jobbers, attorneys, aud scriveucrs. In short, there 
ig no end of disputing among priests: and therefore | 
conclude that there ought to be uo such thing in the 
world as priests, teachers, or guides, for instructing 
iguorant people in religion, but that every man ought 
to think freely for himself, 

I will tell you my meaning in all this, The priests 
dispute every point in the Christian religion as well as 
almost every text in the Bible; and the force of my 
argument lies here, that, whatever point is disputed by 
one or two divines, however condemned by the church, 
not only that particular point, but the whole article to 
which it relates, may lawfully be received or rejected 
by any freethinker. For instance, suppose More and 
Tillotson deny the eternity of hell torments, a free- 
thinker may deny all future punishments whatsoever. 
The priests dispute about explaining the Trinity ; 
therefore a freethinker may reject one or two, or the 
whole three persons: at least he may reject Christi- 
anity, because the Trinity is the most fundamental 
doctrine of that religion. So I affirm original sin, and 
that men are now liable to be damned for Adam’s sin, 
to be the foundation of the whole Christian religion ; 
but this point was formerly, and is now, disputed ; 
therefore a freethinker may deny the whole. And 1 
cannot help giving you one further direction, how I 
insinuate all along that the wisest freethinkiug priests, 
whom you may distinguish by the epithets I bestow 
on them, were those who ciffered most from the gene- 
rality of their brethren. 

But, besides, the conduct of our priests in many 
other points makes freethinking unavoidable; for some 
of them own that the doctrines of the church are con- 
tradictory to one another, as well as to reason; which 
] thus prove: Dr. Sacheverell says, in his speech at 
his trial, “ That by abandoning passive obedience we 
raust render ourselves the most inconsistent church in 
the world ;” ergo, there must have been a great many 
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inconsistencies and contradictory doctrines in the church 
hefore. Dr. South describes the incarnation of Christ 
as an astunishing mystery, impossible to be conceived 
by man’s reason ; ergo, it is contradictory to itself and 
to reason, and ought to be exploded by all freethinkers. 

Another instance of the priests’ conduct which mul- 
tiplies freethinkers is their acknowledgment of abuses, 
defects, and false doctrines in the church; particularly 
that of eating black-pudding, which is so plainly 
forbid in the Old and New Testament, that I wonder 
those who pretend to believe a syllable in either will 
presume to taste it. Why should I mention the want 
of discipline and of a sideboard at the altar, with 
complaints of other great abuses and defects made by 
some of the priests, which no man can think on without 
freethinking, and consequently rejecting Christianity ? 

When I see an honest freethinking bishop endeavour 
to destroy the power and _ privileges of the church, and 
Dr. Atterbury angry with him for it, and calling it 
“dirty work,” what can I conclude, by virtue of being 
a freethinker, but that Christianity is all a cheat ? 

Mr. Whisto: has published several tracts whereln 
he absolutely denies the divinity of Christ. A bishop 
tells him, ‘Sir, in any matter where you have the 
church's judgment against you, you should be care- 
ful not to break the peace of the church by writing 
against it, though you are sure you are in the right.” 
Now my opinion is directly contrary; and 1 affirm 
that, if ten thousand freethinkers thought differently 
from the received doctrine and from each other, they 
would be all in duty bound to publish their thoughts, 
provided they were all sure of being in the right, 
though it broke the peace of the church and state ten 
thousand times. 

And here I must take leave to tell you, although 
you cannot but have perceived it from what I have 
already said, and shall be still more amply convinced 
by what isto follow, that freethinking signifies nothing 
without freespeaking and freewriting. It is the indis- 
pensable duty of a freethinker to endeavour forcing all 
the world to think as he does, and by that means make 
them freethinkers too. You are also to understand 
that Tallow no man to be a freethinker any further 
than as he differs from the received doctrines of religion. 
Where a man falls in, though by perfect chance, with 
what is generally believed, he is im that point a con- 
fined aud limited thinker; and you shall see by and 
by that I celebrate those for the noblest freethinkers in 
every age who differed from the religion of their coun- 
tries in the most fundamental points, and especially in 
those which bear any analogy to the chief’ fundamen- 
tals of religion among us. 

Another trick of the priests is, to charge all men 
with atheism who have more wit than themselves; 
which, therefore, I expect will be my case for writing 
this discourse. This is what makes them so implacable 
against Mr. Gildon, Dr. Tindal, Mr. Toland, ane 
myself; and when they call us wits atheists, it provokes 
us to be freethinkers. 

Again: the priests caunot agree when their Scripture 
was written. They differ about the number of canoni- 
cal books, and the various readings. Now, those few 
among us who understand Latin are careful to tell 
this to our disciples, who presently fall a-freethinking, 
that the Bible is a book not to be depended upon in 
anything at all. 

There is another thing that mightily spreads free. 
thinking, which I believe you would hardly guess. 
The priests have got a way of late of writing books 
against freethinking ; I mean treatises in dialogue, 
where they introduce athejsts, deists, sceptics, and So- 
cinians, offeriug their several arguments. Now these 
freethinkers are too hard for the priests themselves in 
their own books. And how ean it be otherwige? For, 
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if the argun.ents usually offered by atheists are fairly 
represented in these books, they must needs convert 
everybody that reads them; because atheists, deists, 
sceptics, and Socinians, have certainly better arguments 
to maintain their opinions than any the priests can 
produce to maintain the contrary.’ 

Mr. Creech, a priest, translated Lucretius into 
English, which is a complete system of atheism; aud 
several young students, who were afterwards priests, 
wrote verses in praise of this translation. The argu- 
ments against Providence in that book are so strong 
that they have added mightily to the number of free- 
thinkers. 

Why should I mention the pious cheats of the 
priests, who in the New Testament trauslate the word 
ecclesia, sometimes the church, and sometimes the co- 
gregation ; and episcopus sometimes a bishop, and soine- 
times an overseer ? A priest, translating a book, left 
out a whole passage that reflected on the king, by 
which he was an enemy to political freethinking, a 
most considerable branch of our system. Another 
priest, translating a book of travels, left. out a lying 
miracle, out of mere malice, to conceal an argument 
for freethinking. In short, these frauds are very com- 
mon in all books which are published by priests. But, 
however, I love to excuse them whenever I can: and 
as to this accusation, they may plead the authority 
of the ancient fathers of the church for forgery, cor- 
ruption, and mangling authors, with more reason than 
for any of their articles of faith. St. Jerom, St. 
Hilary, Eusebius Vercellensis, Victorinus, and several 
others, were all guilty of arrant forgery and corruption : 
for when they translated the works of several free- 
thinkers, whom they called heretics, they omitted all 
their heresies or freethinkings, and had the impudence 
to own .t to the world. 

From these many notorious instances of the priests’ 

conduct, 1 conclude they are not to be relied on in any 
one thing relating to religion, but that every man must 
think freely for himself. 
— But to this it may be objected that the bulk of man- 
kind is as well qualified for flying as thinking; and if 
every manu thought it his duty to think freely, and 
trouble his neighbour with his thoughts (which is an 
essential part of freethinking), it would make wild 
work in the world. I answer ; whoever cannot. think 
freely may let it alone if he pleases by virtue of his 
right to think freely ; that is to say, if such a man 
freely thinks that he cannot think freely, of which 
every man is a sufficient judge, why then he need not 
think freely unless he thinks fit. 

Besides, if the bulk of mankind cannot think freely 
in matters of speculation, as the being of a Ged, the 
immortality of the soul, &c., why then freethinking is 
indeed no duty: but then the priests must allow that 
menu are not concerned to believe whether there is a 
God or not. But still those who are disposed to think 
freely may think freely if they please. 

It is again objected that freethinking will produce 


endless divisions in opinion, and by consequence dis- 


order society. To which I answer,— 

When every single man comes to have a different 
opinion every day from the whole world and from 
himself, by virtue of freethinking, and thiuks it his 
duty to convert every man to his own freethinking, as 
all we freethiukers do, how can that possibly create so 
great a diversity of opinions as to have a set of priests 
agree among themselves to teach the same opinions in 
their several parishes to all who will come to hear 
them ? Besides, if all people were of the same opinion, 
the remedy would be worse than the disease; I will 
tell you the reason some other time. 

Besides, difference in opinion, especially in matters 
af great moment, breeds no confusion at all, Witness 
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Papist and Protestant, Rocndhead and Cavalier, and 
Whig and Tory now among us. I observe, the 
Turkish empire is more at peace within itself than 
Christian princes are with one another. Those noble 
Vurkish virtues of charity and toleration are what con- 
tribute chiefly to the flourishing state of that happy 
monarchy. There Christians and Jews are tolerated, 
and live at ease, if they can hold their tongues and 
think freely, provided they never set foot within the 
mosques nor write against Mahomet. <A few plunder- 
ings now and then by the janissaries are all they have 
to fear. 

It is objected that by freethinking men will think 
themselves into atheism; and indeed I have allowed 
all along that atheistical books convert men to free- 
thinking. But suppose that to be true, I can bring you 
two divines who affirm superstition and enthusiasm to 
be worse than atheism, and more mischievous to society : 
and in short, it is necessary that the bulk of the people 
should be atheists or superstitious. 

It is objected that priests ought to be relied on by 
the people as lawyers and physicians, because it is 
their faculty. 1 answer, it is true, a man who is no 
lawyer is not suffered to plead for himself. But every 
man may be his own quack if he pleases, and he ouly 
ventures his life; but in the other case, the priest tells 
him he must be damned : therefore do not trust the 
priest, but think freely for yourself; and if you happen 
to think there is no hell, there certainly is none, and 
consequently you cannot be damned. I answer fur- 
ther, that wherever there is no lawyer, physician, or 
priest, that country is paradise. Besides, all priests 
(except the orthodox, and those are not ours, nor any 
that I know) are hired by the public to lead men into 
mischief: but lawyers and physicians are not; you 
hire them yourself. 

It is objected (by priests, no doubt, but I have forgot 
their names) that false speculations are necessary to be 
imposed upon men in order to assist the magistrate in 
keeping the peace; and that men ought therefore to be 
deceived, like children, for their own good. I answer, 
that zeal for imposing speculations, whether true or 
false (under which name of speculations I include all 
opinions of religion, as the belief of a God, providence, 
immortality of the soul, future rewards and punish- 
ments, &c.), has done more hurt than it is possible for 
religion to do good. It puts us to the charge of main- 
taining ten thousand priests in England, which is a 
burden upon society never felt on any other occasion; 
and a greater evil to the public than if these eccle- 
siastics were only employed in the most innocent offices 
of life, which TI take to be eating and drinking. Now, 
if you offer to impose anything on mankind beside 
what relates to moral duties, as to pay your debts, not 
pick pockets, nor commit murder, and the like; that 
is to say. if, beside this, you oblige them to believe in 
God and Jesus Christ, what you add to their faith will 
take just so much off from their morality. By this 
argument it is mauifest that a perfect moral man must 
be a perfect atheist; every inch of religion he gets 
loses him an inch of morality; for there is a certain 
quantum belongs to every man, of which there ig 
nothing to spare. This is clear from the common 
practice of all our priests: they never once preach to 
you to love your neighbour, to be just in your deal- 
ings, or to be sober and temperate. The streets of 
London are full of common whores, publicly tolerates. 
in their wickedness; yet the priests make no com- 
plaints against this enormity either from the pulpit or 
the press: I can affirm that veither you nor I, sir, have 
ever heard one sermon against whoring since we were 
boys. No, the priests allow all these vices, and love 
us the Letter for them, provided we will promise no} 
“to harangue upon a text,” nor to sprinkle a litt.: 
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water in a child's face, which they call baptizing, and 
wuld engross it all to themselves. 

Besides, the priests engage all the rogues, villains, 

and fvols in tneir party, in order to make it as large as 
they can; by this means they seduced Constantine the 
Great over to their religion, who was the first Christian 
emperor, and so horrible a villain that the heathen 
priests told him they could not expiate his crimes in 
heir church; so he was at a loss to know what to do, till 
uKgyptian bishop assured him that there was no villany 
8.) great but was to be expiated hy the sacraments of the 
Christian religion ; upou which he became a Christian, 
and to him that religion owes its first settlement. 

It is objected that frecthinkers themselves are the 
most infamous, wicked, and seuseless of all mankind. 

I answer, first, we say the same of priests and other 
believers. But the truth is, men of all sects are equally 
good and bad; for no religion whatsoever contributes 
in the least to mend men’s lives. 

I answer, secondly, that frecthiukers use their un- 
derstanding; but those who have religion do not: 
therefore the first have more understanding than the 
others; witness Toland, Tindal, Gildon, Clendon, 
Coward, and myself. For, use legs, and have legs. 

I answer, thirdly, that freethinkers are the most 
virtuous persons in the world; for all freethinkers 
ust certainly differ from the priests, and from mine 
wundred ninety-nine of a thousand of those among 
whom they live; and are therefore virtuous of course 
because everybody hates them. 

I answer, fourthly, that the most virtuous people in 
all ages have been freethinkers; of which I shall pro- 
duce several instances. 

Socrates was a freethinker; for he disbelieved the 
gods of his country and the common creeds about them, 
and declared his dishke when he heard men attribute 
“ repentance, anger, and other passions to the gods, and 
talk of wars and battles in heaven, and of the gods 
getting women with child,” and such like fabulous and 
blasphemous stories. I pick out these particulars, be- 
ease they are the very same with what the priests 
nave in their Bibles, where repentance and anger are 
attributed to God ; where it 18 said, there was “ war in 
heaven;” and that “ the Virgin Mary was with child 
hy the Holy Ghost,” whom the priests call God ; all 
fabulons and blasphemous stories. Now, I affirm 
Socrates to have been a true Christian. You will ask, 
eae how that can be, since he lived three or four 
wuimdred years before Christ? 1 answer, with Justin 
Martyr, that Christ is nothing else but reason; and I 
hope you do not think Socrates lived before reason. 
Now, this true Christian Socrates never made notions, 
speculations, or mysteries any part of his religion ; but 
demonstrated all men to be fools who troubled them- 
selves with inquiries into heavenly things. Lastly, it 
is plain that Socrates was a freethinker, because he was 
calumniated for an atheist, as freethinkers generally 
are, only because he was an enemy to all speculations 
and inquiries into heavenly things. For I argue thus, 
that if I never trouble myself to think whether there 
he a God or not, and forbid others to do it, I ama 
frecthinker, but not an atheist. 

Plato was a freethinker; and his notions are so like 
some in the gospel, that a heathen charged Christ with 
borrowing his doctrine from Plato. But Origen defends 
Christ very well against this charge by saying he did 
not understand Greek, and therefore could not borrow 
his doctrines from Plato. However, their two religions 
agreed so well that it was common for Christians to 
turn Platonists, and Platonists Christians. When tne 
Christtans found out this, one of their zealous pri 2sts 
(worse than auy atheist) forged several things un ler 
Plato's name, but conformable to Cbristianity, »y 
which the heatheus were fraudulently cuuverted 
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‘picurus was the greatest of all freethinkers, und 
consequently the most virtuous man in the world. 
His opinions in religion were the most complete system 
of atheism that ever appeared. Christians ought te 
have the greatest veneration for him because he taught 
a higher point of virtue than Christ ; 1 mean the virtue 
of friendship, which, iu the sense we usually under- 
stand it, is not so much as named in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Plutarch was a freethinker, notwithstanding his being 
a priest; but indeed he was a heathen priest. His 
freethinking appears by showing the innocence of 
atheism (which at worst. is only false reasoning) aud the 
mischiefs of superstition; and he explains what su- 
perstition is by calling it a conceit of immortal ills 
after death, the opinion of hell torments, dreadful 
aspects, doleful groans, and the like. He is likewise 
very satirical upon the public forms of devotion in his 
own country, a qualification absolutely necessary to a 
freethinker; yet those forms which he ridicules are the 
very same that now pass for true worship in almost all 
countries. Tam sure some of them do so in ours; 
such as abject looks, distortions, wry faces, beggarly* 
toues, humiliation, and contrition. 

Varro, the most learned among the Romans, was a 
freethinker; for he said the heathen divinity contained 
many fables below the dignity of immortal beings; 
such, for instance, as Gods begotten and proceeding 
from other Gods. These two words I desire you will- 
particularly remark, because they are the very terms 
made us of by our priests in their doctrine of the 
Trinity. He says likewise that there are many things 
false in religion, and su say all freethinkers; but then 
he adds, “which the vulgar ought not to know, but it 
is expedient they should believe.” In this last he in- 
deed discovers the whole secret of a statesman and 
politician, by denying the vulgar the privilege of free- 
thinking; and here I differ from him. However, it is 
manifest from hence that the Trinity was an invention 
of statesmen and politicians. 

The grave and wise Cato, the censor, will for ever 
live in that noble freethinking saying—“ I wonder,” 
said he, “how oue of our priests can forbear laughing 
when he sees another!” For contempt of priests is 
another grand characteristic of a freethinker. © This 
shows that Cato understood the whole mystery of the 
Roman “religion as by law established.” I beg you, 
sir, not to overlook these last words, “religion as by 
law established.” I translate Aaruspexr into the ge- 
neral word priest. Thus IT apply the sentence to the 
priests in England; and when Dr. Smallridge sees 
Dr. Atterbury, | wonder how either of them can for- 
bear Jaughing at the cheat they put upon the people 
by making them believe their “religion as by law 
established.” - 

Cicero, that consummate philosopher and noble 
patriot, though he was a priest, and consequently more 
likely to be a knave, gave the greatest. proofs of his free- 
thinking. First, he professed the sceptic philosophy 
which doubts of everything: then he wrote two trea 
tises; im the first he shows the weakness of the stoics’ 
arguments for the being of the gods; in the latter, he 
has destroyed the whole revealed religion of the Greeks 
and Romans; for why should uot theirs be a revealed 
religion as well as that of Christ? Cicero likewise tells 
us, as his own opinion, that they who study philosophy 
do not believe there are any gods: he denies the im- 
mortality of the soul, aud says there cau be nothing 
after death, ’ 
_ And because the priests have the impudence to quote 
Cicero in their pulpits and pamphlets against freethink- 
ing, Tam resolved to disarm them of his authority, 
You must know his philosophical works are general] y 
in dialogues, where people are brought in disputing 
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against one another. Now the priests, when they see 
an argument to prove a god, offered perhaps by a stoic, 
are such knaves or blockheads to quote it as if it were 
Cicero's own; whereas Cicero was so noble a free- 
thinker that he believed nothing at all of the matter, 
vor ever shows the least inclination to favour super- 
stition, or the belief of God and the immortality of 
the soul, unless what he throws out sometimes to save 
himself from danger, in his speeches to the Roman 
mob, whose religion was however much more innocent 
and less absurd than that of Popery at least: and I 
could say more—but you understand me. 

Seneca was a great freethinker, and had a noble no- 
tion of the worship of the gods, for which our priests 
would call any man an atheist: be laughs at morning 
devotions, or worshipping upon Sabbath-days; he 
says, God has no need of ministers and servants, be- 
cause he himself serves mankind. This religions man, 
like his religious brethren the stoics, denies the im- 
mortality of the soul ; and says all that is feigned to 
be so terrible in hell is but a fable : death puts an end 
to all our misery, &c. Yet the priests were anciently 
sp fond of Seneca, that they forged a correspondence 
of letters between him and St. Paul. 

Solomon hiraself, whose writings are called “ the 
word of God,” was such a freethinker, that if he were 
now alive, nothing but his building of churches could 
have kept our priests from calling him an atheist. He 
affirms the eternity of the world almost in the same 
manner with Manilius, the heathen philosophical poet, 
which opinion entirely overthrows the history of the 
creation by Moses and all the New Testament: he 
denies the immortality of the soul, assures us “ that 
men die like beasts,” and “that both go to one place.” 

The prophets of the Old Testament were generally 
esstiiivere You must understand that their way of 
learning to prophesy was by music and drinking. These 
prophets wrote against the established religion of the 
Jews, (which those people looked upon as the iustitu- 
tion of God himself.) as if they believed it was all a 
cheat: that is to say, with as great liberty against the 
priests and prophets of Israel, as Dr. Tindal did lately 
against the priests and prophets of our Israel, who has 
clearly shown them and their religion to be cheats. 
To prove this, you may read several passages iu Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Amos, Jeremiah, &c., wherein you will find 
such instances of freethinking, that if any Englishman 


had talked so in our days, their opinions would have | 


been registered in Dr. Sacheverell’s trial, and in the | 


representation of the lower house of convocation, and 


produced as so many proofs of the profaneuess, blas- 


phemy, and athegsm of the nation; there being nothing 
more profane, blasphemous, or atheistical in those 
representations than what these prophets have spoken, 
whose writings are yet called by our priests ‘the word 
of God.” And therefore these prophets are as much 
atheists as myself, or as any of my freethinking brethren 
whom I lately named to you. 

Josephus was a great freethinker. I wish he had 
chosen a better subject to write on than those ignoraut, 
barbarous, ridiculous scoundrels, the Jews, whom God 
Gf we may believe the priests) thought. fit to choose 
for his own people. I will give you some instances of 
his freethinking. He says Cain travelled through 
several countries and kept company with rakes and 
profligate fellows; he corrupted the simplicities of 
former times, &c., which plainly supposes men before 
Adam, and cousequently that the priests’ history of the 
creation by Moses is au imposture. He says the Is- 
raelites’ passing through the Red Sea was no more 
than Alexander's passing at the Pamphilian sea: that 
as for the appearance of God at Mount Sinai, the 
reader may believe it as he pleases, that Moses per- 
suaded the Jews he had God for his guide, just as the 
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Grecks pretended they had their laws from Apollo, 
These are noble strains of freethinking, which the priests 
know not how to solve but by thinking as freely ; for one 
of them says that Josephus wrote this to make hig 
work acceptable to the heathens by striking out every 
thing that was incredible. 

Origen, who was the first Christian that had any 
learning, has left a noble testimony of his freethinking ; 
for a general council has determined him to be damned, 
which plainly shows he was a freethinker and was 
no saint; for people were only sainted because of their 
want of learning and excess of zeal; so that all the 
fathers who are called saints by the priests were worse 
than atheists. 

Minutius Felix seems to be a true modern latitudi- 
narian freethinking Christian; for be is against altars, 
churches, public preaching, and public assemblies ; 
and likewise against priests; for he says there were 
several great flourishing empires before there were any 
orders of priests in the world. 

Synesius, who had too much learning and too little 
zeal for a saint, was for some time a great freethinker ; 
he could not believe the resurrection till he was made 
a bishop, aud then pretended to be convinced by a 
lying miracle. 

To come to our own country: my lord Bacon was 
a great freethinker, when he tells us “that whatever 
has the least relation to religion is particularly Hable 
{o suspicion 3” by which he seems to suspect all the 
facts whereou most of the superstitions (that 1s to say, 
what the priests call the religions) of the world are 
grounded. He also prefers atheism before superstition. 

Mr. Hobbes was a person of great learning, virtue, 
and freethinking, except in his high-church polities. 

But archbishop Tillotson is the person whom all 
English freethinkers own as their head ; and his virtue 
is indisputable for this manifest reason, that Dr. 
Hickes, a priest, calls him an atheist; says he caused 
several to turn atheists, and to ridicule the priesthood 
and religion. These must be allowed to be noble 
effects of freethinking. This great prelate assures us 
that all the duties of the Christian religion with respect 
to God are no other but what natural light prompts 
men to, except the two sacraments, and praying to God 
in the name and mediation of Christ. As a priest and 
prelate, he was obliged to say something of Christi- 
auity; but pray observe, sir, how he brings himself off, 
He justly affirms that even these things are of less 
moment than natural duties; and, because mothers 
nursing their children is a natural duty, it 1s of more 
moment than the two sacraments, or than prayimg to 
God in the name and by the mediation of Christ. 
This freecthinking archbishop could uot allow a miracle 
sufficient to give credit to a prophet who taught any- 
thing contrary fo our natural notions ; by which it is 
plain he rejected at once all the mysteries of Christianity. 

TI could name one-and-twenty more great men, who 
were all freethinkers, but that I fear to be tedious ; for 
it is certain that all men of sense depart from the opi- 
nions commonly received, and are consequently more 
or less men of sense according as they depart more or 
less from the opinions commonly received ; neither can 
you name an enemy to freethiuking, bowever he be 
dignified or distinguished, whether archbishop, bishop, 
priest, or deacou, who has not been either * a crack- 
brained enthusiast, a diabolical villain, or a most pro- 
found ignorant brute.” 

Thus, sir, 1 have endeavoured to execute your comes 
mands, and you may print this letter if you please ; 
but 1 would have you conceal my name. For my 
opinion of virtue is, that we ought not to venture doing 
ourselves harm by endeavouring to do good. 

Tam yours, &c. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I nave here given the public a brief but faithful ab- 
stract of this most excellent essay; wherein I have all 
along religiously adhered to our author’s notions, and 
generally to his words, without any other addition than 
that of explaining a few necessary consequences for the 
sake of ignorant readers; for to those who have the 
least degree of learning I own they will be wholly use- 
less. I hope I have not in any single instance misre- 
Se the thoughts of this admirable writer. If] 
wave happened to mistake through inadvertency, I 
entreat he will condescend to inform me and point out 
the place; upon which I will immediately beg pardon 
both of him and the world. The design of his piece 
is to recommend freethinking; and one chief motive 
is the example of many excellent men who were of 
that sect. He produces, as the principal points of their 
freethinking, that they denied the being of a God, 
the torments of hell, the immortality of the soul, the 
Trinity, iucarnation, the history of the creation by 
Moses, with many other such “ fabulous and blasphe- 
mous stories,” as he judiciously calls them: and he 
asserts that whoever denies the most of these is the 
completest freethinker, and consequently the wisest and 
most. virtuous man. 

The author, sensible of the prejudices of the age, 
does not directly affirm himself an atheist ; he goes no 
further than to pronounce that atheism is the most. per- 
fect degree of freethinking, and leaves the reader to 
form the conclusion. However, he seems to allow that 
aman may be a tolerable freethinker, though he does 
believe a God, provided he utterly rejects “ provi- 
dence, revelation, the Old and New Testament, future 
rewards and punishments, the immortality of the soul,” 
and other the like impossible absurdities. Which 
mark of superabundant caution, sacrificing truth to the 
superstition of priests, may perhaps be forgiven, but 
ought not to be imitated by any who would arrive 
(even in this author's judgment) at the true perfection 
Ww freethinking. 


et ee 
amar yO ns 





SOME THOUGHTS ON FREE- 
THINKING, 


WRITTEN IN ENGLAND, BUT LEFT UNFINISHED, 


Discoursina one day with a prelate of the kingdom of 
Treland, who is a person of excellent wit and learning, 
he offered a notion applicable to the subject we were 
then upon, which I took to be altogether new and 
right, He said that the difference betwixt a madman 
and one in his wits in what related to speech, con- 


sisted in this; that the former spoke out whatever’ 


came into his mind, and just in the confused manner 
as his imagination presented the ideas: the latter only 
expressed such thoughts as his judgment directed him 
to choose, leaving the rest to die away in his memory ; 
and that if the wisest man would at any time utter his 
thoughts in the crude indigested mainer as they come 
into his head, he would be looked upon as raving mad, 
And, indeed when we consider our thoughts, as they 
are the seeds of words and actions, we cannot but agree 
that they ought to be kept under the strictest regula- 
tion; and that in the great multiplicity of ideas which 
one’s mind is apt to form, there 1s nothing more difficult 
than to select those which are most proper for the con- 
duct of life. So that I cannot imagine what is meant 
by the mighty zeal in some people for asserting the 
freedom of thinking; because if such thinkers keep 
their thoughts within their own breasts, they can be of 
no consequence further than to themselves. If thew 
a them to the world, they ought to be answerable 
or the effects their thoughts produce upon others. 
There are thousands in this kingdom who in their 
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thoughts prefer a republic or absolute power of a ee 
before a Fimited monarchy ; yet if any of these 8 nould 
publisn their opinions, and go about by writing or 
discourse to persuade the people to imovations m 
government, they would be liable to the severest pu- 
nishments the law can inflict; and therefore they are 
usually so wise as to keep their sentiments to them- 
selves. But with respect to religion, the matter is quite 
otherwise ; and the public, at least here im England, 
seems to be of opinion with Tiberius that Deorum m- 
jurie diis cura. They leave it to God Almighty to 
vindicate the injuries done to himself, who is no doubt 
sufficiently able, by perpetual miracles, to revenge the 
affronts of impious men. And it should seem that 1s 
what princes expect from him, though I cannot readily 
conceive the grounds they go upon; nor why, since 
they are Ged's vicegerents, they do not think them- 
selves at least. equally obliged to preserve their master's 
honour as their own; since this is what they expect 
from those they depute, and since they never fail to 
represent the disobedience of their subjects as offences 
against God. It is true, the visible reason of this 
neglect is obvious enough: the consequences of athe- 
istical opinious published to the world are not so im- 
mediate, or so seusible as doctrines of rebellion and 
sedition spread in a proper season. However, I canuvt 
but think the same conscquences are as natural and 
probable from the former, though more remote: and 
whether these have not been in view among our great 
planters of infidelity in England, I shall hereafter 
examine. 


a Hn ia a eR Te 


A LETTER 
TO A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, 
ENTERED 





LATELY INTO HOLY ORDERS, 


Sir Dublin, Jan. 9, 1719-20. 
ALTHOUGH it was against my knowledge or advice that 
you entered into holy orders, wuder the present disposi- 
tions of mankind toward the church, yet since it is now 
supposed too late to recede (at least according to the 
general practice and opinion), I cannot forbear offering 
inmy thoughts to you upon this new coudition of life 
you are engaged in. 

] could heartily wish that the circumstances of 
your fortune had enabled you to have continued some 
years longer in the university, at least till you were 
ten years, standing; to have laid in a competent stock 
of human learning, and some knowledge in divinity, 
before you attempted to appear in the world ; for I can- 
not but lament the common coursg which at least 
nine in ten of those who enter into the ministry are 
obliged to run. When they have taken a degree, and 
are consequently grown a burden to their friends, who 
now think themselves fully discharged, they get into 
orders as soon as they can, (upon which I shall make 
no remarks, ) first solicit a readership, and if they be very 
fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in town, or 
else are sent to be assistants in the country, where they 
probably continue several years, (many of them their 
whole lives,) with 30/. or 402. a-year for their support ; 
till some bishop, who happens to be not overstocked 
with relations, or attached to favourites, or is content 
to supply his diocese without colonies from England, 
bestows upon them some inconsiderable benefice, when 
it 18 odds they are already encumbered with a nu- 
merous family. I should be glad to know, what in- 
tervals of life such persous can possibly set apart fur the 
improvement of their minds, or which way they 
could be furnished with books, the library they brought 
with them from their college being usually not the 
most numerous, or judiciously chosen. If such gentle- 
men arrive to be great scholars, it raust, 1 think, be 
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zither by means supernatural, or by a method al- 
together out of any road yet known to the learned. But 
I sonceive the fact directly otherwise, and that many 
of them lose the greatest part of the small pittance they 
receive at the university. 

I take it for granted that you intend to pursue the 
beaten tract, and are already desirous to be seen ina 
pulpit: only I hope you will think it proper to pass 
your quarantine among some of the desolate churches 
five miles round this town, where you may at least 
cearn to read aud to speak before you venture to ex- 
pose your parts in a city congregation: not that these 
are better judges, but because, if a man must needs 
expose his folly, it is more safe and discreet to do so 
before few wituesses, and in a scattered neighbourhood. 
And you will do well if you can prevail upon some 
itimate and judicious friend to be your constant 
hearer, and allow him with the utmost freedom to give 
you notice of whatever he shall tind amiss, either in 
your voice or gesture ; for want of which early warn- 
ing, many clergymen continue defective, and some- 
times ridiculons, to the end of their lives. Neither is 
it rare to observe among excellent and learned divines, 
a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy tone of 
voice, which they never have been able to shake off. 

I should likewise have been glad, if you had applied 
yourself a little more to the study of the Euglish lan- 
guage than I fear you have done; the neglect whereof 
is one of the most general defects amony the scholars 
of this kingdom, who seem not to have the least con- 
ception of a style, but run on in a flat kind of 
phraseology, often. mingled with barbarous terms and 
expressions, peculiar to the nation; neither do I per- 
ceive that any person either finds or acknowledges his 
wants upon this head, or in the least desires to have 
them supplied. Proper words in proper places make 
the true definition of a style. But this would require 
too ample a disquisition to be now dwelt on: however, 
I shall venture to vame one or two faults, which are 
easy to be remedied with a very small portion of 
abilities. 

The first is the frequent use of obscure terms, which 
by the women are called hard words, and, by the 
better sort of vulgar, fine language; than which I do 
not kuow a more universal, inexcusable, and unneces- 
sary mistake, among the clergy of all distinctions, but 
especially the younger practitioners. I have been 
curious enough to take a list of several hundred words 
iv a sermon of a new beginner, which not one of. his 
hearers among a hundred could possibly understand ; 
ueither can I easily call to mind any clergyman of 
my own acquaintance who is wholly exempt from this 
error, although many of them agree with me in the 
dislike of the thing. But Iam apt to put myself in 
the place of the vulgar, and think many words diffi- 
cult or obscure, which the preacher will not allow to 
be so because those words are obvious to scholars. 
believe the method observed by the famous lord 
Falkland,* in some of his writings, would not be an 
ill one for young divines: I was assured by an old 
person of quality, who knew him well, that when he 
doubted whether a word was perfectly intelligible or 
not, he used to consult one of his lady’s chambermaids 
(not the waiting-woman, because it was possible she 
might be conversant in romances), and by her judg- 
ment was guided whether to receive or reject it. Aud 
if that great person thought such a caution necessary 
in tyeatises offered to the learned world, it will be sure 
at least as -roper in scrmons, where the meanest hearer 
is supposed to be concerned, and where very often a 
lady s chambermaid may be allowed to equal half the 

* Lugtus Cary. viscount Falkland, who fell in the great civil 


War, now better known by the character drawn by lord Cla- 
vendon, than by his own zompositions 
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congregation, both as to quality aud understanding. 
But I know not how it comes to pass, that professors 
in most arts and sciences are generally the woret 
qualified to explain their meanings to those who are 
uot of their tribe: a common farmer shall make you 
understand in three words that his foot is out of joint, 
or his collar-bone broken; wherein a surgeon, after a 
hundred terms of art, if you are not a scholar, shall 
leave you to seek. It is frequently the same case in 
law, physic, and even many of the meaner arts. 

And upon this account it is, that among hard words 
I number likewise those which are peculiar to divinity, 
as it is a science, because I have observed several 
clergymen, otherwise little fond of obscure terms, yet 
in their sermons very liberal of those which they find 
iv ecclesiastical writers, as if it were our duty to under- 
stand them—which I am sure it isnot. And I defy 
the greatest divine to produce any law, either of God 
or man, which obliges me to comprehend the meaning 
of omniscience, omnipresence, ubiquity, attribute, beatific 
vision, with a thousand others so frequent in pulpits, 
any more than that of eccentric, idiosyncracy, entity, 
and the like. J believe I may venture to msist further, 

laf inany terms used in holy writ, particularly by 
St. Paul, might with more discretion be changed into 
plainer speech except when they are introduced as 
part of a quotation. 

Iam the more earnest in this matter, because it is 
a general complaint, and the justest in the world. For 
a divine has nothing to say to the wisest congregation 
of any parish in this kingdom, which he may not ex- 
press in a manner to be understood by the meauest 
among them. And this assertion must be true, or 
else God requires from us more than we are able to 
perform, However, not to contend whether a logician 
might possibly put a case that would serve for an 
exception, 1 will appeal to any man of Jetters, whether 
at least nineteen in twenty of those perplexing words 
might not be changed into easy ones, such as naturally 
first oceur to ordinary men, and probably did so at 
first to those very gentlemen, who ae so fond of the 
former. 

We are often reproved by divines, from the pulpits, 
on account of our ignorance in things sacred, and 
perhaps with justice enough; however, it is not very 
reasonable for them to expect that common men 
should understand expressions which are never made 
use of incommon life. No gentleman thinks it safe 
or prudent to send a servant with a message, without. 
repeating it more than once, and endeavouring to put 
it into terms brought down to the capacity of the 
bearer; yet, after all this care, it is frequent for servants 
to mistake, and sometimes occasion misunderstandings 
among friends. Although the common domestics in 
some gentlemen's families have more opportunities of 
improving their minds than the ordinary sort of 
tradesmen. 

It is usual for clergymen, who are taxed with this 
learned defegt, to quote Dr. Tillotson, and other 
famous divines, in their defence, without considering 
the difference between elaborate discourses upon im- 
portant occasions, delivered to princes or parliaments, 
written with a view of being made public, and a plain 
sermon intended for the middle or lower size of people 
Neither do they seem to remember the many altera- 
tions, additions, and expungings, made by great authove 
in those treatises, which they prepare for the public 
Besides, that excellent prelate above mentioned was 
known to preach after a much more popular manper 
in the city congregations; and if in those parts 
of his works he be anywhere too obscure for the under- 
standings of many, who may be supposed to have 
been his hearers, it ought to be numbered am ong hit 
111881028. 
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The fear of being thought pedants, has been of per- 
nicious consequence to young divines, This lias 
wholly taken many of them off from their severer 
studies in the university; which they have exchanged 
for plays, poems, and pamphlets, in order to qualify 
them for tea-tables and coffee-houses. This they 
usually call “ polite conversation, knowing the world, 
and reading men instead of books.” These accom- 
plishinents, when applied to the pulpit, appear by a 
quaint, terse, florid style, rounded into periods and 
cadences commonly without either propriety or mean- 
ing. I have listened with my utmost attention for half 
au hour to an orator of this species, without being 
able to understand, much Jess to carry away, one 
single sentence out of a whole sermon. Others, to show 
that their studies have not been confined to sciences 
or ancient authors, will talk in the style of a gaming 
ordinary, and White Friars, when I suppose the 
hearers can be little edified by the terms of * padming, 
shuffling, biting, bamboozling,” aud the like, if they 
have not been sometimes conversant among pickpockets 
and sharpers. And truly, as they say a man is known 
by his company, so it should seem that a man’s com- 
pany may be known by his manner of expressing him- 
self, either in public assemblies or private conversation, 

It would be endless to run over the several defects 
of style among us: I shall therefore say nothing of the 
mean and paltry, (which are usually attended by the 
fustian,) much less of the slovenly or indecent. Two 
things I will just warn you against: the first is, the 
frequency of flat unnecessary epithets; and the other 
is, the fully of using old threadbare phrases, which will 
often make you go out of your way to find and apply 
them, are nauseous to rational hearers, anc will seldom 
express your meaning, as well as your own natural 
words. 

Although, as IT have already observed, our English 
tonzue is too little cultivated in this kingdom, yet the 
fanits are nine in ten owing to affectation, and not to 
the want of understanding. When a mans thoughts 
are clear, the properest. words will generally offer them- 
selves first, and his own judgment will direct him in 
what order to place them, so as they may be best 
understood. Where men err against this method, it is 
wually on purpose, and to show their knowledge of the 
world. In short, that simplicity, without which no 
human performance can arrive to any great perfection, 
is nowhere more eminently useful than in this. 

I have been considering that part of oratory which 
relates to the moving of the passions; this I observe is 
in esteem and practice among some church divines as 
well as among all the preachers and hearers of the 
fanatic or enthusiastic strain. I will here deliver to 
you (perhaps with more freedom than prudence) my 
opinion upon the point :— 

The two great orators of Greece and Rome, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader (or, as 
the Greeks called it, a demagogue) in a popular state, 
yet seem to differ in their practice upon this branch of 
iaeir art: the former, who had to deal with a people of 
much more politeness, learning, and wit, laid the 
greatast weight of his oratory upon the strength of his 
arguments, offered to their understanding and reason : 
whereas Tully considered the dispositions of a sincere, 
more ignorant, and less mercurial nation, by dwelling 
almost entirely on the pathetic part. 

But the principal thing to be remembered is, that 
the constant design of both these orators, in all their 
speeches, was, to drive some one particular point; either 
the condemnation or acquittal of an accused person, a 
persuasive to war, the enforcing of a law, and the like. 
which was determined upon the spot, according as the 

* A place of asylum for debtors, frequented by sharpers and 
éebauchees. 
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orators on either side prevailed, And here it. was often 
found of absolute necessity to inflame or cool the 
passions of the audience ; especially at Rome, where 
Tully spoke, and with whose writings yor ng divines (I 
mean those among them who read old authors) are 
more conversant than with those of Demosthenes, who 
by many degrees excelled the other, at least as an 
orator. But I do not see how this talent of moving the 
passions can be of any great use toward directing 
Christian men in the conduct of their lives; at least, 
in these northern climates, where I am confident the 
strongest eloquence of that kind will leave few impres- 
sions upon any of our spirits deep enough to last till 
the next morning, or rather, to the next meal. 

But what has chiefly put me out of conceit with this 
moving manner of preaching, is the frequent disap- 
pointment it meets with. 1 know a gentleman who 
made it a rule in reading, to skip over all sentences 
where he spied a note of admiration at the end. I 
believe those preachers who abound in epiphonemas, if 
they look about them, would find one part of their con- 
gregation out of countenance, and the other asleep ; 
except perhaps an old female beggar or two in the, 
aisles, i (if they be sincere) may probably groan at 
the sound. 

Nor is it a wonder that this expedient should so 
often miscarry, which requires so much art and genius 
to arrive at any perfection In it; as every man will 
find, much sooner than learn, by consulting Cicero 
himself. 

I therefore entreat you to make use of this faculty 
(if you ever be so unfortunate as to think you have 
it) as seldom and with as much caution as you can, 
else I may probably have occasion to say of you, as a 
great person said of another upon this very subject: a 
lady asked him, coming out of church, whether it were 
uot a very moving discourse? ‘“ Yes,” says he, “I was 
extremely sorry, for the man is my friend.” 

If in company you offer something for a jest, and 
nobody seconds you in your own laughter, or seems to 
relish what you said, you may condemn their taste, if 
you please, aud appeal to better judgments; but, in the 
mean time, it must be agreed, you make a very indif- 
ferent figure. aud itis at least equally ridiculous to be 
disappointed in endeavouring to make other folks 
grieve, as to make them laugh. 

A plam convincing reason may possibly operate 
upon the mind, both of a learned and ignorant hearer, 
us long as they live, and will edify a thousand times 
more than the art of wetting the handkerchiefs of a 
whole congregation, if you were sure to attain it. 

If your arguments be strong, in God's name offer 
them in as moving a manner as the nature of the 
subject will properly admit, wherein reason aud good 
advice will be your safest guides; but beware of letting 
the pathetic part swallow up the rational : for I suppose 
philosophers have long agreed, that passion should 
never prevail over reasou. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching 
are, first, to tell the people what is their duty, and then 
to convince them that it is so. The topics for both 
these, we know, are brought from Scripture and reason. 
Upou the former, I wish it were often practised to 
instruct the hearers in the limits, extent, and compass 
of every duty, which requires a good deal of skill and 
judgment; the other branch is, 1 think, not so difficult. 
But what I would offer upon both is this, that it seems 
to be in the power of a reasonable clergyman, if he will 
be at the pains, to make the most ignorant man com. 
prehend what is his duty, and to convince him by 
arguinents drawn to the level of his understanding, that 
he ought to perform it. 

But I must remember that my design in this paper 

us uot so much to instruct you in your busiueas 
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either as a clergyman or a preacher, as to warn you 
against some mistakes, which are obvious to the 
generality of mankind as well as to me: and we, who 
are hearers, may be allowed to have some opportunities 
in the quality of being standers by. Only, perhaps, I 
may now again trangress, by desiring you to express 
the heads of your divisions in as few and clear words as 
you possibly can; otherwise I, and many thousand 
others, will never be able to retain them, and con- 
acquently to carry away a syllable of the sermon. 

I shall now mention a particular wherein your whole 
body will be certainly against me, and the laity, almost 
to a man, on my side. However it came about, I 
cannot get over the prejudice of taking some little 
offence at the clergy, for perpetually reading their 
sermons; perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, 
who never made use of notes, may have added to my 
disgust. And I cannot but think, that whatever is read 
differs as much from what is repeated without book, as 
a copy does from an original. At the same time I am 
highly sensible what an extreme difficulty it would be 
upon you to alter this method; and that in such a 
case your sermons would be much less valuable than 
they are, for want of time to improve and correct them. 
I would therefore gladly come to a compromise with 
you in this matter. I kuew a clergyman of some dis- 
tinction, who appeared to deliver his sermon without 
looking into his notes, which when I complimented 
him upon, he assured me he could not repeat six lines; 
but his method was to write the whole sermon ina 
large plain hand, with all the forms of margin, 
paragraph, marked page, and the ke; then on Sunday 
morning he took care to run it over five or six times, 
which he could do in an hour; and when he delivered 

At, by pretending to tarn his face from one side to the 
other, he would (in his own expression) pick up the 
lines, and cheat-his people, by making them believe he 
had it all by heart. He further added, that. whenever 
he happened by neglect to omit any of these circum- 
stances, the vogue of the parish was, “ Our doctor gave 
us but an indifferent sermon to-day.” Now, among 
us, many clergyman act so directly contrary to this 
method, that from a habit of saving time and paper, 
which they acquired at the university, they write in so 
diminutive a manner, with such frequent blots and 
interlincations, that they are hardly able to go on with- 
out perpetual hesitatious, or extemporary expletives : 
and I desire to know what can be more inexcusable 
than to see a divine and a scholar at a loss in reading 
his own compositions, which it is supposed he has 
been preparing with much pains and thought for the 
instruction of his people? The want of a little more 
care in this article. is the cause of much ungraseful 
behaviour, You will observe some clergymen with 
their heads held down from the beginning to the end, 
within an inch of the cushion, to read what is hardly 
legible; which, besides the untoward manner, hinders 
them from making the best advantage of their voice: 
others again have a trick of popping up and down every 
moment from their paper to the audience, like an idle 
schoolboy on a repetition day. 

Let me entreat you, therefore, to add one half-crown 
a year to the article of paper; to transcribe your ser- 
mous in as large and plain a manner as you can; and 
either make no interlineations, or change the whole 
leaf; for we, your hearers, would rather you should be 
less correct than perpetually stammering, which I take 
to be one of the worst solecisms in rhetoric. And, 
lastly, read your sermon once or twice a-day, for afew 
days before you preach it: to which you will probably 
Aliswer some years hence, “ that it was but just finished 
when the last bell rang to church ;” and I ghall readily 
believe, but not excuse you. 

I caunot forbear warning you, m the most earnest 
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manner, against endeavouring at wit in your sermons, 
because, by the strictest computation, it is very near a 
million to one that you have none; and because too 
many of your calling have consequently made them- 
selves everlastingly ridiculous by attempting it. I re- 
member several young men in this town, who could 
never leave the pulpit under half a dozen conceits ; aud 
this faculty aaherd to those gentlemen a longer or 
shorter time, exactly in proportion to their several de- 
grees of dulness: accordingly, I am told that some of 
them retain it to this day. I heartily wish the brood 
were at an end, 

Before you enter into the common insufferable cant 
of taking all occasions to disparage the heathen philo- 
sophers, I hope you will differ from some of your bre- 
thren, by first inquiring what those philosophers can 
say for themselves. The system of morality to be ga- 
thered out of the writings or sayings of those ancient 
sages falls undoubtedly very short of that delivered in 
the gospel, and wants, besides, the divine sanction 
which our Saviour gave his. Whatever is further re- 
lated by the evangelists contains chiefly matters of 
fact, and consequently of faith; such as the birth of 
Christ, his being the Messiah, his miracles, his death, 
resurrection, and ascension: none of which can pro- 
perly come under the appellation of human wisdom, 
being intended only to make us wise unto salvation. 
And therefore inthis point nothing can be justly laid to 
the charge of the philosophers, further than that they were 
ignorant of certain facts that happened long after their 
death. But I am deceived if a better comment could 
be anywhere collected upon the moral part of the 
gospel than from the writings of those excellent men ; 
even that divine precept of loving our enemies is at 
large insisted on by Plato, who puts it, as I remember, 
into the mouth of Socrates. Aid as to the reproach of 
heathenism, I doubt they had less of it than the cor- 
rupted Jews. in whose time they lived. For it is a 
gross piece of ignorance among us to conceive that, in 
those polite and learned ages. even persons of any 
tolerable education, much less the wisest philosophers, 
did acknowledge or worship any more than one al- 
iInighty power, under several denominations, to whom 
they allowed all those attributes we ascribe to the 
Divinity; and, as I take it, human comprehension 
reaches no further; neither did our Saviour think it 
necessary to explain to us the nature of God, because, 
as I suppose, it would be impossible, without bestow- 
ing on us other faculties than we possess at present. 
But the true misery of the heathen world appears to be, 
what I before mentioned, the want of a diviue sanction, 
without which the dictates of the philosophers failed in the 
point of authority + and consequently the bulk of man- 
kind lay indeed under a great load of ignorance, even in 
the article of morality ; but the philosophers themselves, 
did not. Take the matter in this light, it will afford 
field enough for a divine to enlarge on, by showing 
the advantages which the Christian world has over the 
heathen, and the absolute necessity of divine revela- 
tion to make the knowledge of the true God, and the 
practice of virtue more universal in the world. 

Tam not ignorant how much I differ in this opinion 
from some ancient fathers in the church, who, arguing 
against the heathens, made it a priucipal topic to decry 
their philosophy as much as they could: which, I 
hope, is not altogether our present case. Besides, it is 
to be considered that those fathers lived in the decline 
of literature; and in my judgment (who should be 
unwilling to give the least offeuce) appear to be rather 
most excellent holy persons than of transcendent ge- 
nius and learning. Their genuine writings (for many 
of them have extremely suffered by spurious editions) 
are of admirable use for confirming the truth ef an. 
cient doctrines and lise;uline, hy showing the state 
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and practice of the pr.mitive cnurch. But among 
such of them as have fallen in my way, I do not re- 
member any whose manner of arguing or exhorting I 
could heartily recommend to the imitation of a young 
divine, when he is to speak from the pulpit. Perhaps 
I judge too hastily, there being several of them in 
whose writings I have made very little progress, and in 
others none at all. For I perused only such as were 
recommended to me, at a time when I had more lei- 
sure and a better disposition to read than have since 
fallen to my share. 

To return, then, to the heathen philosophers: T hope 
you will not only give them quarter, but make their 
works a considerable part of your study. To these I 
will venture to add the principal orators and_his- 
torians, and perhaps a few of the poets; by the reading of 
which, you will soon discover your mind and thoughts 
to be enlarged, your imagination extended and refined, 
your judgment directed, your admiration lessened, 
and your fortitude increased; all which advantages 
must needs be of excellent use to a divine, whose duty 
it is to preach and practise the contempt of human 
things. 

IT would say something concerning quotations, where- 
in Tthink you cannot be too sparing, except from Scrip- 
ture, and the primitive writers of the church. As to 
the former, when you offer a text as a proof of an il- 
lustration, we your hearers expect to be fairly used, 
and sometimes think we have reason to complain, es- 
pecdally of you younger divines ; which makes us fear 
that some of you conceive you have no more to do than 
to turn overa concordance, and there, having found the 
Principal word, introduce as much of the verse as will 
serve your turn, though in reality it makes nothing for 
you. FT do uot altogether disapprove the manner of 
interweaving texts of Scripture through the style of 
your sermons, wherein, however, I have sometimes 
observed great instances of indiscretion and impro- 
priety, against which I therefore venture to give you a 
caution. 

As to quotations from ancient fathers, J think they 
are best brought in to confirm some opiuion contro- 
verted by those who differ from us: im other cases we 
give you full power to adopt the sentence for your own, 
ruher than tell us, “as St. Austin excellently ob- 
serves.’ But to mention moder writers by name, or 
use the phrase of “a late excellent prelate of our 
church,” and the like, is altogether itolerable, and, 
for what reason J know not, makes every rational hearer 
ashamed. Of no better a stamp is your “ heathen 
philosopher,” and ‘ famous poet,” and ‘ Roman his- 
torian,” at Jeast im common congregations, who will 
rather believe you on your own word than on that of 
Plato or Homer. 

I have lived to see Greek and Latin almost entirely 
driven out of the pulpit, for which I am heartily glad. 
The frequent. use of the latter was certainly a remnant 
of popery, which never admitted Scripture in the vul- 
gar language; and I wonder that practice was never 
accordingly objected to us by the fanatics. 

The mention of quotations puts me m mind of com- 
monplace books, which have been long im use by in- 
dustrious young divines, and, I hear, do still continue 
80: I kuow they are very benelicial to lawyers and 
physicians, because they are collections of facts or 
cases, whereupon a great part of their several faculties 
depend : of these I have seen several, but never yet any 
written by a clergyman; ouly from what I am in- 
formed, they generally are extracts of theological and 
moral sentences, drawn from ecclesiastical aud other 
authors, reduced under proper heads, usually begun, 
and perhaps finished, while the collectors were young 
in the church, as being intended for materials, or nure 
series to stuck future sermons. You will observe the 
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wise editors of ancient authors, when they meet a sen 
tence worthy of being distinguished, take special care 
to have the first word printed in capital letters, that 
you may not overlook it: such, for example, as the 
inconstancy of fortune, the gooduess of peace, the ex- 
celleucy of wisdom, the certainty of death: that pros- 
perity makes men insolent, and adversity humble; 
aud the like eterual truths, which every ploughman 
knows well enough, though he never heard of Aristotle 
or Plato. If theological commonplace books be no 
better filled, I tnink they had better be laid aside; 
and I could wish that men of tolerable intellectuals 
would rather trust their own uatural reason, improved 
by a general conversation with books, to enlarge on a 
point which they are supposed already to understand. 
Ifa rational man reads an excellent autl or with just 
application, he shall find himself extremely improved, 
and, perhaps, insensibly Jed to imitate that author's 
perfections, although in a little time he should not re- 
member one word in the book, nor even the subject it 
handled ; for books give the same turn to our thoughts 
aud way of reasoning that good and 111 company do to 
our behaviour and conversation; without either loading 
our memories, or making us even sensible of the 
change. And particularly I have observed in preach- 
ing, that no men succeed better than thuse who trust 
eutirely to the stock or fund of their own reason, ad- 
vanced indeed, but not overlaid, by commerce with 
books, Whoever only reads in order to trauscribe wise 
and shining remarks, without entering into the genius 
and spirit of the author, as it is probable he will make 
no very judicious extract, so he will be apt to trust 
to that collection in all bis compositions, and be 
misled out of the regular way of thinking, in order to 
introduce those materials which he has been at the 
pains to gather: and the pruduct of all this will be 
found a manifest incoherent piece of patchwork. 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their university eru- 
dition, are apt to fil] their sermons with philosophical 
terms and notions of the metaphysical or abstracted 
kind; which generally have one advantage, to be 
equally understood by the wise, the vulgar, and the 
preacher himself. I have been better entertained, and 
more informed, by a few pages in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, than by a long discourse upon the will and the 
intellect, and simple or complex ideas. Others again 
are fond of dilating on matter and motion, talk of the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, of theories, and phenv- 
mena, directly agaist the advice of St. Paul, who yet 
appears to have been conversant enough in those kinds 
of studies. 

I do not find that you are anywhere directed in the 
canons or articles, to attempt explaining the mysteries 
of the Christian religion. And indeed, since Providence 
intended there should be mysteries, I do not see how 
it can be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy, or guod sense 
to go about such a work. For to methere seems to be 
a manifest dilemma in the case; if you explain them, 
they are mysteries no longer; if you fail, you have 
laboured to no purpose. What I should think most 
reasonable and safe for you to do upon this occasion, is, 
upon solemn days, to deliver the doctrine as the churen 
holds it, and covfirm it by Scripture. For my part, 
having considered the matter impartially, I can see no 
great reason, which those gentlemen you call the free- 
thinkers can have, for their clamour against religious 
mysteries, since it is plain they were uot invented by 
the clergy, to whom they bring no profit, nor acquire 
any honour. For every clergyman is ready, either to 
tell us the utmost he knows, or to confess that he does 
not understand them : neither is it strange that thee 
should be mysteries in divinity, as well as in the com- 
monest operations of nature, 

Aud here Tum at 2 loss what to say upon the fre- 
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quent custom of preaching against atheism, deism, | years past, when, without weighing the motives of ju» 


freethinking, and the like, as young divines are parti- 
cularly fond of doing, especially when they exercise 
their talent in churches frequented by persons of 
quality; which, as it is but an ill compliment to the 
audience, so J am under some doubt whether it answers 
the end: because persons under those imputations are 
generally no great frequenters of churches, and so the 
congregation is but little edified for the sake of three or 
four fools, who are past grace: neither do I think it 
any part of prudence to perplex the minds of well-dis- 

osed people with doubts, which probably would never 
ee otherwise come into their heads. But I am of 
opinion, and dare be positive in it, that not one in a 
hundred of those who pretend to be frecthinkers are 
really so in their hearts. For there is one observation, 
which I never kuew to fail, and I desire you will 
examine it in the course of your life, that no gentleman 
of a liberal education, and regular in his morals, did 
ever profess himself a freethinker: where then are these 
kind of people to be found? among the worst. part of 
the soldiery, made up of pages, younger brothers of 
obscure families, and others of desperate fortunes; or 
else among idle town fops, and now and then a drunken 
‘squire of the country. Therefore nothing can be 
plainer than that ignorance and vice are two ingredients 
absolutely necessary in the composition of those you 
generally call freethinkers, who, in propriety of speech, 
are no thinkers at all. And since 1 am in the way of 
it, pray consider one thing further: as young as you 
are, you cannot but have already observed what a 
violent run there is among too many weak people 
against university education: be firmly assured that 
the whole cry is made up by those who were either never 
sent to cullege, or, through their irregularities and stu- 
pidity, never made the least improvement while they 
were there. I have above forty of tne latter sort now 
in my eye; several of them in this town, whose learn- 
ing, manners, temperance, probity, guod-nature, and 
politics are all of a piece; others of them in the country, 
oppressing their tenants, tyrannizing oyer the neighbour- 
hvod, cheating the vicar, talking nonsense, aud getting 
drunk at the sessions, It is from such seminaries as 
these that the world is provided with the several tribes 
and denominations of freethinkers ; who, in my judg- 
ment, are not to be reformed by arguments offered to 
prove the truth of the Christian religion, because rea- 
soning will never make a man correct an ill opinion, 
which by reasoning he never acquired : for in the course 
of things men always grow vicious before they become 
unbelievers: but if you would once convince the town 
or country profligate by topics drawn from the view of 
their own quiet, reputation, health, and advantage, their 
infidelity would soon drop off: this, I coufess, is no 
easy task, because it is almost, in a literal sense, to fight 
with beasts. Now to make it clear that we are to look 
for no other original of this infidelity, whereof divines 
so much complain, it is allowed on all hands that the 
people of England are more corrupt in their morals 
than any other nation at this day under the sun: and 
this corruption is manifestly owing to other causes, 
both numerous and obvious, much more than to the 
publication of irreligious books, which indeed are but 
the consequence of the former. For all the writers 
against Christianity since the Revolution, have been of 
the lowest rank among men in regard to literature, wit, 
and good sense, and upon that account wholly unqua- 
“fied to propagate heresies unless among a people already 
abandoned. 

In an age, where everything disliked by those who 
thiuk with the majority is called disaffection, it may 
perhaps be ill interpreted, when I venture to tell you, 
that this universal depravation of manners is owing to 
the perpetual bandying of factious among us for thirty 


tice, law, conscience, or honour, every man adjusts hig 
principles to those of the party he has chosen, and 
among whom he may best find his own account; but 
by reason of our frequer t vicissitudes, men who were 
impatient of being out of play lave been forced to re- 
cant, or at least to reconcile their former tenets with 
every new system of administration. Add to this, that 
the old fundamental custom of annual parliaments 
being wholly laid aside, and elections growing charge- 
able, since gentlemen found that their country seats 
brought them in less than a seat in the house, the 
voters, that is to say, the balk of the common people, 
have been universally seduced into bribery, perjury, 
drunkenness, malice, and slander, 

Not to be further tedious, or rather invidious, these 
are a few, among other causes, which have coutributed 
to the ruin of our morals, and consequently to the con- 
tempt of religion: for, imagine to yourself, if you 
please, a landed youth, whom his mother would never 
suffer to look into a book for fear of spoiling his eyes, 
got into parliament, and observing all enemies to the 
clergy heard with the utmost applause, what notions he 
must imbibe, how readily he wili join in the cry, what 
an esteem he will conceive of bimself, and what a con- 
tempt he must entertain, not only for his vicar at home, 
but for the whole order. 

I therefore again conclude, that the trade of infidelity 
has been taken up only for an expedient to keep in 
countenance that universal corruption of morals which 
many other causes first contributed to introduce and to 
cultivate. And thus Mr. Hobbes’s saying upon reason 
may be much more properly applied to religion—that 
if religion will be against a man, a man will be agains 
religion. Though after all I have heard a profligate 
offer much stronger arguments against paying his 
debts than ever he was known to do against Christianity ; 
indeed, the reason was, because in that juncture he 
happened to be closer pressed by the bailiff than the 
parson. 

Ignorance may perhaps be the mother of supersti- 
tion, but experience has not proved if to be so of devo- 
tion ; for Christianity always made the most easy and 
quickest progress in civilized countries. I mention 
this, because it is affirmed that the clergy are in most 
credit where iguorance prevails, (and surely this king- 
dom would be called the paradise of clergymen if that 
opinion were true,) for which they instance England in 
the times of popery. But whoever knows anything of 
three or four centuries before the Reformation, will tind 
the little learning then stirring was more equally 
divided between the English clergy and laity than it 
is at present. There were several famous Jawyers in 
that period, whose writings are still in the highest 
repute, and some historians and poets, who were not of 
the church. Whereas, now-a-days, our education is so 
corrupted, that you will hardly find a young person of 
quality with the least tincture of knowledge, at the 
same time that many of the clergy were never more 
learned, or so scurvily treated. Here, among us at 
Jeast, a man of letters out of the three professions is 
almost a prodigy. And those few who have preserved 
any rudiments of learning are (except perhaps one or two 
smatterers) the clergy’s friends to a man; and I dare 
appeal to any clergymar. in this kingdom, whether the 
greatest dunce in the parish be not always the most 
proud, wicked, frauduleut, and intractable of his flock. 

I think the clergy have almost given over perplexing 
themselves and their hearers with abstruse points of 
predestination, election, and the like; at least it is 
time they should ; and therefore I shall not trouble you 
further upon this head. 

I have now said all ¥ could think convenient with 
relation to your conduct in the pulpit: your behaviour 
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in the world is another scene, upon which I shall 
readily offer you my thoughts if you appear to desire 
them from me by your approbation of what I have 
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contrary to nature; for in nature we find that bodies 


| full of life and spirits mount easily and are hard to 


here written; if not, I have already troubled you too | 


much.—I am, sir, your affectionate friend and servant. { weight ; 
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THERE is no talent so useful toward rising m the worl, 
or which puts men more out of the reach of fortune, 
than that quality generally possessed by the dullest 
sort of men, and in common speech called discretion ; 
a species of lower prudence, by the assistance of which 
people of the meanest intellectuals, without any other 
qualification, pass through the world in great tranquillity 
and with universal good treatment, neither giving nor 
taking offence. Courts are seldom unprovided of per- 
sons under this character, on whom, if they happen to 
be of great quality, most employments, even the greatest, 
naturally fall when competitors will not agree; and in 
such promotions nobody rejoices or grieves. The 
truth of this I could prove by several instances within 
ny own memory; for I say nothing of present times. 

And, indeed, as regularity and forms are of great 
use in carrying on the business of the world, so it is 
very convenient that persons endued with this kind of 
discretion should have that share which is proper to 
their talents in the conduct of affairs, but by no meaus 
meddle in matters which require genius, learning, 
strong comprehension, quickness of conception, magna- 
himity, generosity, sagacity, or any other superior gift 
of human minds. Because this sort of discretion is 
usually attended witha strong desire of money, and few 
scruples about the way of obtaining it; with servile 
flattery and submission; with a want of all public 
spirit or principle; with a perpetual wrong judgment, 
when the owners come into power and high place, how 
to dispose of favour and prefermeut ; having uo mea- 
sure for merit and virtue in others but those very steps 
by which themselves ascended ; nor the least intention 
of doing good or hurt to the public further than either 
one or t’other is likely to be subservient to their own 
security or interest. Thus, being void of all friendship 
and enmity, they never complain or find fault with the 
times, and indeed never have reason to do so. 

Men of eminent parts and abilities, as well as vir- 
tues, do sometimes rise in the court, sometimes in the 
law, and sometimes even in the church. Such were 
the lord Bacon, the earl of Strafford, archbishop Land, 
in the reign of king Charles I., and others in our own 
times, whom I shall not name; but these, and many 
more, under different princes and in different kingdoms, 
were disgraced or banished, or suffered death, merely 
in euvy to their virtues and superior genius, which em- 
boldeued them in great exigencies and distresses of 
state (wanting a reasonable infusion of this aldermanly 
discretion) to attempt the service of their prince and 
country out of the common forms. 

This evil fortune, which generally attends extra- 
ordinary men in the management of great affairs, has 
been imputed to divers causes that need not be here set 
down, when so obvious a one occurs, if what a certain 
writer observes be true, that when a great genius appears 
in the world, the dunces are all in confederacy against 
lin And if this be his fate when he employs his 








taleuts wholly in his closet, without interfering with any | 


mans ambition or avarice, what must he expect when 
he ventures out to seek for preferment in a court but 
tmiversal opposition when he is mounting the ladder, 
and every hand ready to turn him off when he is at the 
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fall, whereas heavy bodies are hard to rise, and come 
down with greater velocity in proportion to their 
Lut we find fortune every day acting just the 
reverse of this. 

This talent of discretion, as I have described it im its 
several adjuncts and circumstances, is nowhere 60 ser- 
viceable as to the clergy, to whose preferment nothing 
is so fatal as the character of wit, politeness in reading 
or maimers, or that kind of behaviour which we cou- 
tract by having too much conversation with persons of 
high station and eminency ; these qualifications being 
reckoned, by the vulgar of all ake to be marks of 
levity, which is the last crime the world will pardon 
ina clergyman; to this 1 may add a free manner of 
speaking in mixed company, and too frequent.an appear- 
ance in places of much resort, which are equally noxious 
to spiritual promotion. 

I have known, indeed, a few exceptions to some parts 
of these observations. I have seen some of the dullest 
men alive aiming at wit, and others, with as little pre- 
tensions, affecting politeness in manners and discourse ; 
but never being able to persuade the world of their 
guilt, they grew into cousiderable stations, upon the 
firm assurance which all people had of their discretion, 
because they were of a size too low to deceive the world 
to their own disadvantage. But this, I confess, is a 
trial too dangerous often to engage in. 

There is a known story of a clergyman, who was re- 
commended fur a preferment by some great men at 
court, to an archbishop [Tenison.] His grace said, 
“he had heard that the clergyman used to play at whist 
and swobbers; that as to playing now aud then a sober 
game at whist for pastime, it might be pardoned, but 
he could not digest those wicked swobbers ;” and it was 
with some pains that. my lord Somers could undeceive 
him. J mae by what talents we may suppose that great 
prelate ascended so high, or what sort of qualifications 
he would expect in those whom he took into his pa- 
tronage, or would probably recommend to court for 
the government of distant churches ? 

Two clergymen, in my memory, stood candidates 
for a small free-school in Yorkshire, where a gentleman 
of quality and interest in the county, who happened to 
have a better understanding than his neighbours, pro- 
cured the place for him who was the better scholar 
and more gentlemanly person of the two, very much to 
the regret of all the parish: the other being disap- 
pointed, came up to London, where he became the 
greatest pattern of this lower discretion that I have 
known, and possessed it with as heavy intellectuals; 
which, together with the coldness of his temper anc 
gravity of his deportment, carried him safe through 
many difficulties, and he lived and died in a great 
station; while his competitor is too obscure for fame 
tu tell us what became of him. 

This species of discretion, which I so much celebrate 
and do most heartily recommend, has one advantage 
not yet mentioned ; it will carry a man safe through all 
the malice and variety of parties so far, that, whatever 
faction happens to be uppermost, his claim is usually 
allowed for a share of what is going. And the thing 
scems to be highly reasonable; for in all great changes 
the prevailing side is usually so tempestuous that. it 
wauts the ballast of those whom the world calls mode- 
rate men, and I call men of discretion; whom people 
In power may, with little ceremony, load as heavy ag 
they please, drive them through the hardest and deepest 
roads without danger of foundering or breaking thei 
backs, and will be sure to find them neither resty nor 
vicious, 

I will here give the reader a short history of twe 
clergymen in England, the characters of each, and 
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the progress of their fortunes in the world; by which 
the force of worldly discretion, and the bad conse- 
quences from the want of that virtue, will strongly 
appear :— 

Corusodes, an Oxford student and a farmer's son, 
was never absent from prayers or lecture, nor once out 
of his college after Tom had tolled. He spent every 
day ten hours in his closet, in reading his courses, 
dozing, clipping papers, or darning his stockings; which 
last he performed to admiration. He could be soberly 
drunk at the expense of others, with college ale, and at 
those seasons was always most devout. He wore the 
same gown five years without draggling or tearing. He 
never once looked into a play- book or a poem. He 
read Virgil and Ramus in the same cadence, but 
with a very different taste. He never understood a 
jest, or had the least conception of wit. 

For one saying he stands in renown to this day. 
Reing with some other students over a pot of ale, one 
of the company said so many pleasant things, that the 
rest were much diverted, only Corusodes was silent 
and unmoved. When they parted, be called this merry 
companion aside, and said, “Sir, I perceive by your 
often speaking, and our friends laughing, that you 
spoke many jests; and you could not but observe 
my silence; but, sir, this is my humour: I never 
make a jest myself, nor ever laugh at another 
man’s. 

Corusodes, thus endowed, got into holy orders; 
having by the most extreme parsimony, saved 34d. 
out of a very beggarly fellowship, he went up to Lou- 
don, where his sister was waiting-woman toa lady, and 
so good a solicitor that by her means he was admitted 
tu read prayers in the family twice a-day, at 10s. a- 
month. He had now acquired a low, obsequious, 
awkward bow, and a talent of gross flattery both in 
and out of season; he would shake the butler by the 
nanud; he taught the page his catechism, and was 
sometimes admitted to dine at the steward’s table. 
In short, he got the good word of the whole family, and 
was recommended by my lady for chaplain to some 
other noble houses, by which his revenue (besides vales) 
amounted to about 302. a-year ; his sister procured him 
a scarf from my lord, who had a small design of gal- 
lantry upou her; and by his Jordship’s solicitation he 
got a lectureship in town of 604 a-year; where he 
preached constantly in person, in a grave manner, with 
an audible voice, a style ecclesiastic, and the matter 
(such as it was) was suited to the intellectuals of his 
hearers. Some time after, a country living fell in my 
lord’s disposal ; and his lordship, who had now some 
encouragement given him of success in his amour, 
bestowed the living on Corusodes, who still kept his 
Jectureship and residence in town; where he was a 
constant attendant at all meetings relating to charity, 
without ever contributing further than his frequent pious 
exhortations. If any woman of better fashion in the 
parish happened to be absent from church, they 
were sure of a visit from him in a day or two, to chide 
aud to dine with them. 

He had a select number of poor constantly attending 
at the street-door of his lodging, for whom he was a 
common solicitor to his former patroness, dropping in 
his own half-crown among the collections, and taking it 
out when he disposed of the money. At a person of 
quality’s house, ie would never sit down till he was 
thrice bid, and then upon the corner of the most distant 
chair. His whole demeanour was formal and starch, 
which adhered so close, that he could never shake it 
off in his highest promotion. 

His lord was now in high employment at court, and 
attended by him with the most abject assiduity ; and 
his sister being gone off with child to a private lodging, 
wy lord continued his graces to Corusodes, got him to 
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be a chaplain in ordinary, and in due time a parish iz 
town, and a dignity in the church. 

He paid his curates punctually, at the lowest salary, 
and partly out of the communion money; but gave 
them good advice in abundance. He married a citi- 
zen’s widow, who taught him to put out small sums at 


ten per cent., and brought him acquainted with jobbers 


in Change-alley. By her dexterity he sold the clerk- 
ship of his parish when it became vacant. 

He kept a miserable house, but the blame was laid 
wholly upon madam; for the good doctor was al- 
ways at his books, or visiting the sick, or doing other 
offices of charity and piety in his parish. 

He treated all his inferiors of the clergy with a most. 
sanctified pride; was rigorously aud universally censo- 
rious upon all his brethren of the gown, on their first 
appearance in the world, or while they continued 
meanly preferred; but gave large allowance to the 
laity of high rank or great riches, using neither eyes 
nor ears for their faults: he was never sensible of the 
least corruption in courts, parliaments, or ministries, 
but made the most favourable constructions of all 
public proceedings ; and power in whatever hands or 
whatever party, was always secure of his most chari- 
table opinion. He had many wholesome maxims ready 
to excuse all miscarriages of state; men are but men, 
erunt vitia donec homines ; and quod supra nos, nil ad 
nos ; with several others of equal weight. 

It would lengthen my paper beyond measure to trace 
out the whole system of his conduct ; his dreadful ap- 
prehensions of popery ; his great moderation towards 
dissenters of all denominations, with hearty wishes that, 
by yielding somewhat on both sides, there might be a 
general union among Protestants; his short, inoffensive 
sermons in his turns at court, aud the matter exactly 
suited to the preseut juncture of prevailing opinions ; 
the arts he used to obtain a mitre, by writing against 
Episcopacy ; aud the proofs he gave of his loyalty, by 
palliating or defending the murder of a martyred 
prince. 

Endued with all these accomplishments, we leave 
him in the full career of success, mounting fast toward 
the top of the ladder ecclesiastical, which he has a fair 
probability to reach; without the merit of one single 
virtue, moderately stocked with the least valuable parts 
of erudition, utterly devoid of all taste, judgment or 
genius; and, in his grandeur, naturally choosing to 
haul up others after him whose accomplishments most 
resembled his own, except his beloved sons, nephews, 
or other kindred, be in competition; or, lastly, except 
his inclinations be diverted by those who have power 
to mortify or further advance him. 

Kugenio set. out, from the same university and about 
the same time with Corusodes; he had the reputation 
of an arch lad at school, and was unfortunately pos- 
sessed with a talent for poetry ; on which account he 
received many chiding letters from his father and grave 
advice from his tutor. He did not neglect: his college 
Jearning, but his chief study was the authors of auti- 
quity, with a perfect knowledge in the Greek and 
Roman tongues. He could never procure himself to 
be chosen fellow ; for it was objected against him that 
he had written verses, and particularly some wherein 
he glanced at a certain reverend doctor famous for dul- 
ness; that he had been scen bowing to ladies as he met 
them in the street ; and it was proved that once he had 
been found dancing in a private family with half a 
dozen of both sexes. 

He was the younger son to a gentleman of good 
birth but small estate; aud his father dying, he was 
driven to London to seek his fortune; he got iuto 
orders, and became reader in a parish church at 20/, 
a-year; was carried by en Oxford friend to Will's 
coftee-house, frequented im those days by mez. of wil, 
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where in some time he had the bad luck to be dis- 
tinguished, His scanty salary compelled him to run 
deep in debt for a new gown aud cassock, and now and 
then forced him to write some paper of wit or humour, 
or preach a sermon for 10s. to supply his necessities. 
He was a thousand times recommended by his poetical 
friends to great persons as a young man of excellent 
parts who deserved encouragement, and received a 
thousand promises; but his modesty, and a generous 
spirit, which disdained the slavery of continual appli- 
cation and attendance, always disappointed him, 
making room for vigilant dunces, who were sure to be 
uever out of sight. 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching, if he 
were not sometimes a little too refined, and apt to 
trus‘ too much to his own way of thinking and reason- 
ing. 

When, upon the vacancy of a preferment, he was 
hardly drawn to attend upon some promising lord, he 
received the usual answer, “ That he came {oo late, 
for it had been given to another the very day before.” 
And he had only this comfort left, that everybody said, 
‘It was a thousand pities something could not be done 
for poor Mr. Eugenio.” 

The remainder of his story will be despatched in a 
few words: wearied with weak hopes and weaker pur- 
suits, he accepted a curacy in Derbyshire of 302. 
a-year, aud) when he was 45, had the great felicity to 
be preferred by a friend of his father’s to a vicarage 
worth annually 60/., in the most desert parts of Lin- 
colushire ; where, his spirit quite sunk with those re- 
Hections that solitude and disappointments bring, he 
married a farmer's widow, and is still alive, utterly 
undistinguished and forgotten; only some of the 
neighbours have accidentally heard that he had been 
a uotable man in his youth, 


CONCERNING THAT 
UNIVERSAL HATRED 
WHICH PREVAILS 
AGAINST THE CLERGY. 


May 24, 1736. 

THAVE been long considering and conjecturing what 
could be the causes of that great disgust of late against 
the clergy of both kingdoms, beyond what was ever 
known till that monster and tyrant Henry VIIH., who 
took away from them, against law, reason, and justice, 
at least two-thirds of their legal possessions ; and whose 
successors rer queen Mary) went on with their 
rapine till the accession of king James I. That detest- 
able tyrant Henry VIII., although he abolished the 
popes power im England as universal bishop, yet what. 
ve did in that article, however just it were in itself, 
was tke mere effect of hia irregular appetite, to divorce 
himself from a wife he was weary of, for a younger 
and more beautiful woman whom he afterwards 
beheaded. But, at the same time, he was an entire 
defender of all the popish doctrines, even those which 
were the most absurd. And while he put the people 
to death for denying him to be head of the church, he 
burned every offender against the doctrines of the 
Roman faith; and cut off the head of sir Thomas More, 
a person of the greatest virtue this kingdom ever 


produced, for not directly owning him to be head of 


the church. Among all the princes who ever reigned 
in the world, there was never so infernal a beast. as 
Heury VIII, in every vice of the most odious kind, 
without any one appearance of virtue: but cruelty, 
lust, rapine, and atheism, were his peculiar talents. 
He rejected the power of the pope for no other reason 
than to give his full swing to commit sacrilege, in 
which no tyrant since Christianity. became national 
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did ever equal him by many degrees. The abbeys 

* endowed with lands by the mistaken notion of well- 
disposed men, were indeed too numerous and hurtful 
to the kingdom; and therefore the legislature might, 
after the Reformation, have justly applied them to some 
pious or public uses. 

In a very few centuries after Christianity became 
national in most parts of Europe, although the church 
of Rome had already introduced many corruptions in 
religion; yet the piety of early Christians, as well as 
the new converts, was so great, and particularly princes, 
as well as noblemen and other wealthy persons, that 
they built many religious houses for those who were 
inclined to live in a recluse or solitary manner, endow- 
ing those monasteries with land, -It is true we read 
of monks some ages before, who dwelt in caves and 
cells in desert places. But when public edifices were 
erected and endowed, they began gradually to degene- 
rate into idleness, ignorance, avarice, ambition, and 
luxury, after the usual fate of all human institutions. 
The popes, who had already aggrandized themselves, 
laid hold of the opportunity to subject all religious 
houses, with their priors and abbots, to their peculiar 
authority ; whereby those religious orders became of 
an interest directly different from the rest of mankind, 
and wholly at the pope’s devotion. 1 need say no more 
on this article, so generally known and so frequently 
treated, or of the frequeut endeavours of some other 
princes, as well as our own, to check the growth, and 
wealth, and power, of the regulars. 

In later times this mistaken piety of erecting and 
endowing abbeys began to decrease. And therefore, 
when some new-invented sects of monks and friars 
began to start up, not being able to procure grants of 
land, they got leave from the pope to appropriate the 
tithes and glebes of certain parishes, as contiguous or 
near as they could find, obliging themselves to send 
out some of their body to take care of the people's 
souls; and if some of those parishes were at tuo great 
a distance from the abbey, the monks appointed to 
attend them were paid for the cure either a small 
stipend of a determined sum, or sometimes a third 
part, or what are now called the vicarial tithes. 

As to the church-lands, it hath been the opinion of 
many writers that in England they amounted to a 
third part of the whole kingdom. And therefore, if 
that wicked prince above mentioned, when he had cast 
off the pope’s power, had introduced some reformation 
in religion, he could not have been blamed for taking 
away the abbey-lands by authority of parliament. 
But, when he continued the most cruel persecution of 
all those who differed in the least article of the popish 
religion, which was then the national and established — 
faith, his seizing on those lands, and applying thein to 
profane uses, was absolute sacrilege in the strongest 
sense of the word ; having been bequeathed by princes _ 
and pious men to sacred uses. 

In the reign of this priuce the church and court of 
Rome had arrived to such a height of corruption in 
doctrine and discipline as gave great offence to many 
wise, learned, and pious men, through most parts of 
Europe; and several countries agreed to make some 
reformation in religion. But although a proper and 
just reformation were allowed to be necessary, even to 
preserve Christianity itself, yet the passions and vices 
of men had mingled themselves so far as to pervert and 
confound all the good endeavours of those who in- 
tended well: aud thus the reformation, in every coun- 
try where it was attempted, was carried on in the most 
impious and scandalous manner that can possibly he 
conceived. To which unhappy proceedings we owe al] 
the just reproaches that Roman Catholics have cast 
upon us ever since. For when the northern kingdoma 
aud states grew weary of the pope's tyranny, and wheu 
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their prenchers, begining with the scandalous abuses 


of indulgences, and proceeding further to examine 


several points of faith, had credit enough with their 
winces, who were in some fear lest such a change 
might affect the peace of their countries, because their 
bishops had great influence on the people by their wealth 
and power; these politic teachers had a ready answer 
to this purpose: “ Sir, your majesty need not be im 
any pain or apprehension: take away the lands, and 
sink the authority of the bishops: bestow those lands 
on your courtiers, ou your nobles, and on your great 
officers in your army; and then you will be secure of 
the people.” This advice was exactly followed. And 
inthe Protestant monarchies abroad little more than 
the shadow of Episcopacy is left ; but in the republics 
it is wholly extinct. : 

In England, the reformation was brought in after a 
somewhat different manner, but upon the same prin- 
ciple of robbing the church. However, Henry VIII., 
with great dexterity, discovered an invention to gratify 
his insatiable thirst for blood on both religions. * * * * 


THE SENTIMENTS 


OF A 


CHURCH-OF-ENGLAND MAN 


With respect to Rel'gion and Government. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1708, 


Da. Swrer wrote this treatise in the quality of a moderator be- 
tween the two parties that then divided the nation, because he 
could not possibly think so well or ill of either party as they 
would endeavour to persuade the world of each other aud of 
themselves. For iustance, he did ‘not charge it upon the 
body of the Whigs or the Tories that their several principles 
led them to introduce presbytery and the religion of the church 
of Rome, or a commonwealth and arbitrary power.” As for 
himself, he says, ‘(I believe Tam no bigot in religion; and 
Iam sure Iam none in government. I conver ¢ in full free- 
dom with many considerable men of both parties; and if not 
in equal number it is purely accidental and personal, as hap- 
pening to be near the court, and to have made acyjuaintance 
there more under one ministry than another.”’—This appears 
to be an apology for the Tories, and a justification of them 
against the mi representations of the Whigs, who were then in 
the ministry, and used every artifice to perpetuate their power. 
Mr. Harley, afterwards lord Oxford, had, by the influence of 
the duke of Mariborough and lord-treasurer Godolphin, been 
lutely removed from his post of principal secretary of state; 
and Mr. St. John, afterwards lord Bolingbroke, resigned his 
place of secretary at-war, and sir Simon Harcourt that of at- 
torney-general.® 


SECTION THE FIRST. 


Whoever has examined the conduct and proceedings 
of both parties for some years past, whether in or out of 
power, cannot well conceive it possible to go far toward 
the extremes of either without offering some violence 
to his integrity or understanding. A wise and a good 
man may indeed be sometimes induced to comply with 
a number whose opinion he generally approves, though 
it be perhaps against his own. But this liberty should 
be made use of upon very few occasions, and those of 
small importance, and then only with a view of bring- 
ing over his own side another time to something of 
greater and more public moment. But to sacrifice the 
innoceucy of a friend, the good of our country, or our 
own conscience, to the humour, or passion, or interest 
of a party, plainly shows that either our heads or our 
hearts are not as they should be: yet this very prac- 
tice is the fundamental law of each faction among us, 
as may be obvious to any who will impartially and 
without engagement be at the pains to examine their 
actions, which, however, is not so easy a task: for it 
seems & principle in human nature to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where we are 


wholly unconcerned. And it is a common observa- 


a This tract is written with great coolness, 
and perspicuity —Joumson. 
VOL IT, 


moderation, ease, 
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tion that in reading a history of facts d. oe a thousand 
years ago, or standing by at play among those who are 
perfect strangers to us, we are apt to fnd onr hopes 
and wishes engaged on a sudden in favour of one side 
more than another. No wonder then that we are all 
so ready to interest ourselves in the course of public 
affairs, where the most inconsiderable have some rea. 
share, and, by the wonderful importance which every 
mau is of to himself, a very great imaginary one. 

And, indeed, when the two parties that divide the 
whole commonwealth come once to a rupture, without 
any hopes left of forming a third with better principles 
to balance the others, it seems every mans duty to 
choose one of the two sides, though he cannot entirely 
approve of either; and all pretences to neutrality are 
justly exploded by both, being too stale aud obvious, 
only intending the safety and ease of a few indi- 
viduals, while the public is einbroiled. This was the 
opinion and practice of the latter Cato, whom IT esteem 
to have been the wisest and best of all the Romans. 
But before things proceed to open violence, the truest 
service a private man may hope to do his country is, 
by unbiassing his mind as much as possible, and then 
endeavouring to moderate betwee:. the rival powers ; 
which must needs be owned a fair proceeding with the 
world, because it is, of all others, the least consistent 
with the common design of making a fortune by the 
merits of an opinion. 

I have gone as far as I am able in qualifying myself 
to be such a moderator: 1 believe 1 am no bigot in 
religion, and I am sure ] am none in government. 
I converse in full freedom with many cunsiderable 
men of both parties; and if not in equal number it is 
purely accidental and personal, as happening to be 
near the court, aud to have mude acquauitance there, 
more under one ministry than another. Then, I am 
not under the necessity of declaring myself by the 
prospect of an employment. And, lastly, if all this 
be not sufficient, I industriously conceal my name, 
which wholly exempts me from any hopes and fears 
in delivering my opinion, 

In consequence of this free use of my reason, I can 
not possibly think so well or so ill of either party as 
they would endeavow to persuade the world of each 
other and of themselves. For instance ; I do not charge 
it upon the body of the Whigs or the Tories that their 
several principles lead them to tutroduce Presbytery 
and the religion of the church of Rone, or a common- 
wealth and arbitrary power. For why should any 
party be accused of a principle which they solemnly 
disown and protest agamst? But to this they have a 
mutual auswer ready: they both assure us that their 
adversaries are not to be believed; that they disown 
their principles out of fear, which are manifest enough 
when we examine their practices. To prove this, they 
will produce instances, on one side, either of avowed 
presbyterians, or persons of libertine and atheistical 
tenets ; aud on the other, of professed ea or such 
as are openly in the interest of the abdicated family. 
Now it is very natural for all subordinate sects and 
denominations in a state to side with some general 
party, and to choose that which they find to agree with 
themselves in some general princjple. Thus, at the re- 
storation, the Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Independents, 
and other sects, did all, with very good reason, unite 
and solder up their several schemes to join against the 
church ; who, without regard to their distinctions, 
treated them all as equal adversaries. ‘{hus, our 
present dissenters do very naturally close in with the 
Whigs, who profess inoderation, declare they abhor all 
thoughts of persecution, and tnink it hard that those 
who differ only in a few ceremcnies and speculations 
should he demed the privilege and profit of serving 
their country in the highest employments of state, 
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Thus, the atheists, libertines, despisers of religion and 
revelation in general, that is to say, all those who 
usually pass under the name of freethinkers, do pro- 
perly join with the same body: because they likewise 
preach up moderation, and are not so overnice to dis- 
tingutsh betwen an unlimited liberty of conscience 
and an unlimited freedom of opinion. Then, on the 
other side, the professed firmness of the Tories for 
episcopacy, as an apostolica] institution ; their aversion 
to those sects who Jie under the reproach of having 
once destroyed their constitution, and who, they 
imagine, by too indiscreet a zeal for reformation, have 
defaced the primitive model of the church; next, their 
veneration for monarchical government im the common 
course of succession, and their hatred to republican 
schemes : these, I say, are principles which not only 
the nonujuring zealots profess, but even papists them- 
selves fall readily in with. And every extreme here 
mentioned flings a general scandal upon the whole 
body it pretends to adhere to. 

But surely no man whatsoever ought, in justice or 
good manners, to be charged with principles he actually 
disowns, unless his practices do openly, and without. 
the least room for doubt, contradict. his profession ; 
not upon smal] surmises, or because he has the misfor- 
tune to have iJ) men sometimes agree with him in a few 
general sentiments. However, though the extremes of 
Whig and Tory seem, with little justice, to have drawn 
religion into their controversies, wherein they have 
small concern, yet they both have borrowed one lead- 
ing principle from the abuse of it: which is, to have 
built their several systems of political faith, not upon 
inquiries after truth, but upon opposition to each 
other, upon injurious appellations, charging their ad- 
versaries with horrid opinions, and then reproaching 
then for the want of charity; e¢ neuter falso. 

.1 order to remove these prejudices, F have thought 
nothing could be more effectual than to describe the 
seutiments of a church-of-Kngland man with respect 
tu religion and government. This ] shall endeavour 
to do jn such a manner as may not be hable to the 
least objection from either party, and which I am con- 
fident would be assented to by great numbers in both, 
if they were not misled to those mutual misrepresenta- 
tions by such motives as they would be ashamed 
to own. 

I shall begin with religion. 

And here, though it makes an odd sound, yet it is 
necessary to say that whoever professes himsclf a 
member of the church of England ought to beheve a 
God and his providence, together with revealed re- 
ligion and the divinity of Christ. For beside those 
many thousands who (to speak in the phrase of di- 
vines) do practically deny all this by the immorality 
of their lives, there is no small number who, in their 
conversation and writings, directly or by consequence, 
endeavour to overthrow it; yet all these place them- 
selves in the list of the national church, though at the 
same time (as it is highly reasonable) they are great 
sticklers for liberty of conscience. 

To enter upon particulars: a church-of-England 
man has a true veneration for the scheme established 
among us of ecclesiastic government; and though he 
will not determine whether episcopacy be of divine 
right, he is sure it is most agreeable to primitive in- 
stitution, fittest of all others for preserving order and 

urity, and, under its present regulations, best calcu- 
Jated for our civil state : he should therefore think the 


abolishment of that order among us would pevve a | 


mighty scandal and corruption to our faith, and 1aani- 
festly dangerous to our monarchy ; nay, he would de- 
fend it by arms against all the powers on earth, except 
our own legislature; in which case he would submit, 
as to a general calamity, a dearth, or a pestilence. 
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As to rites and ceremonies and forms of praver 
he allows there might be some useful alterations, and 
more which, in the prospect of uniting Christians, mighy 
be very papporaile as things declared in their own 
nature indifferent ; to which he therefore would readily 
comply, if the clergy, or (though this be not so fair a 
method) if the legislature should direct: yet, at the 
same time, he cannot altogether blame the former for 
their unwillingness to consent to any alteration ; which, 
besides the trouble, and perhaps disgrace, would cer- 
tainly never produce the good effects intended by it. 
The only condition that could make it prudent and 
just for the clergy to comply in altering the ceremonial, 
or any other indifferent part, would be a firm resolution 
in the legislature to interpose, by some strict and effec- 
tual laws, to prevent the rising and spreading of new 
sects, how plausible soever, for the future; else there 
must never be an end: and it would be to act like a 
man who should pull down and change the ornaments 
of his house, in compliance to every one who was dis- 
posed to find fault as he passed by; which, besides the 
perpetual trouble and expense, would very much da- 
mage, and perhaps in time destroy, the building. 
Sects in a state seem only tolerated with any reason 
because they are already spread ; and because it. would 
not be agreeable with so mild a government, or so 
pure a religion as ours, to use violent: methods against 
great numbers of mistaken people, while they do not 
manifestly endanger the constitution of either. But 
the greatest advocates for general liberty of conscience 
will allow that they ought to be checked in their be- 
ginnings, if they will allow them to be an evil at all; 
or, which is the same thing, if they will only grant ir 
were better for the peace of the state that there should 
be none. But while the clergy consider the natural 
temper of mankind in general, or of our own country 
in particular, what assurances can they have that any 
compliances they shal] make will remove the evil of 
dissension, while the liberty still continues of professing 
vhatever new opinion we please? Or how can it. be 
imagined, that the body of dissenting teachers, who 
must be all undone by such a revolution, will not cast 
about for some new objections to withhold their flocks, 
and draw in fresh proselytes, by some further innova- 
tions or 1¢finements ? 

Upon these reasons he 18 for tolerating such different 
forms im religious worship as are already admitted, 
but by no means for leaving it in the power of those 
who are tolerated to advance their own models upon 
the ruin of what is already established ; which it is 
nafural for all sects to desire, and which they cannot 
be justified by any consistent principles if they do not 
endeavour; and yet, which es cannot succeed in 
without the utmost danger to the public peace. 

To prevent these inconveniences, he thinks it highly 
just that all rewards of trast, profit, or dignity, which 
the state Jeaves in the disposal of the administration, 
should be giveu only to those whose principles direct 
them to preserve the constitution in all its parts. In 
the late affair of occasional conformity, the general 
argument. of those who were against it was, not to deny 
it an evil in itself, but that the remedy proposed was 
violent, untimely, and improper; which is the bishop 
of Salisbury’s opinion in the speech he made and pub- 
lished against the bill: but however just their fears or 
complaints might have been upon that score, he thinks 
it a little too gross and precipitate to employ their 
writers already in arguments for repealing the sacra- 
mental test, upon no wiser maxim than that no man 


| should on the account of conscience be deprived the 


liberty of serving his country ; a topic which may be 
equally applied to admit Papists, Atheists, Mahomet- 
ans, Heathens, and Jews. If the church wants members 
of its own to employ in the service of the public, or be aa 
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anouppily contrived as to exclude from its commu- 
nions such persons who are likeliest to have great abi- 
lities, it is time it should be altered, and reduced into 
some more perfect, or at least more popular form: but 
in the mean while, it is not altogether improbable, that 
when those who dislike the constitution are so very 
zealous in their offers for the service of their country, 
they are not wholly unmindful of their party or of 
themselves. 

The Dutch, whose practice is so often quoted to 
prove aud celebrate the great advantages of a general 
liberty of conscience, have yet a national religion pro- 
fessed by all who bear office among them: but why 
should they be a precedent for us either in religion or 
government? our country differs from theirs, as well 
in situation, soil, and productions of nature, as in the 
genius and complexion of inhabitunts. They area 
commonwealth founded on a sudden, by a desperate 
attempt ina desperate condition, not formed or digested 
into aregular system by mature thought and reason, 
but huddled up under the pressure of sudden exi- 
gencies ; calculated for no long duration, and hitherto 
subsisting by accident, in the midst of contending 
powers, who cannot yet agree about sharing it among 
them. These difficulties do indeed preserve them from 
any great corruptions, which their crazy constitution 
would extremely subject them to in a long peace. 
That confluence of people, in a persecuting age, to a 
place of refuge nearest at hand, put them upon the ne- 
cessity of trade, to which they wisely gave all case and 
encouragement: and if we could think fit to imitate 
them in this last particular, there would need no more 
to invite foreigners among us ; who seem to think no fur- 
ther than how to secure their property and conscience, 
without projecting any share in that government which 
gives them protection, or calling it persecution if it be 
denied then. But, I speak it for the honour of our 
administration, although our sects are not so numcrous 
as those in Holland, which I presume is not our fault, 
and I hope is not our misfortune, we much excel them, 
and all Christendom besides, in our indulgence to 
tender consciences. One single compliance with the 
national form of receiving the sacrament is all we re- 
quire to qualify any sectary among us for the greatest 
employments in the state, after which he is at lHberty 
tu rejoin his own assemblies for the rest of his life. 
Besides, I will suppose any of the numerous sects in 
Holland to have so far prevailed as to have raised a 
civil war, destroyed their government aud religion, and 
put their administrators to death; after which, I will 
suppose the people to have recovered all again, and to 
nave settled on their old foundation. Then J would 
put a query whether that sect which was the unhappy 
instrument of all this confusion could reasonably ex- 

pect to be entrusted for the future with the greatest 
| Sebeymens or indeed to be hardly tolerated among 
them # 

To go on with the sentiments of a church-of-England 
man: he does not see how that mighty passion for the 
church, which some men pretend can well consist with 
those indignities, and that contempt they bestow on 

_the persons of the clergy. It is a strange mark whereby 

_ to distinguish high-church-men, that they are such who 

gAmagine the clergy can never be too low. He thinks 

“he maxim these gentlemen are so fond of, that they 
re for an humble clergy, is a very good one: and so 
8 he, and for an humble laity tuo, since humility is a 
‘irtue that perhaps equally befits and adorns every 
‘ation of life. 

But then, if the scribblers on the other side freely 
yeak the sentiments of their party, a divine of the 
hurch of England cannot look for much better quarter 

uce. You shall observe nothing more frequent in 

x weekly papers than a way of affecting to con- 
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found the terms of clergy and high church, of apply- 
ing beth indiffereutly, aud then loading the latter with 
all the calumny they can invent. They will tell you 
they honour a clergyman; but talk at the same time 
as if there were not three in the kingdom who could 
fall in with their definition. After the like manuer 
they insult the univers.ties, as poisoned fountains and 
corrupters of youth. 

Now it seems clear to me that the Whigs might 
easily have procured aud maintained a majority among 
the clergy, and perhaps in the universities, if they had 
not too much encouraged or connived at this iutem- 
perauce of speech and virulence of pen in the worst 
aud most prostitute of their party ; among whom there 
has been for some years past such a perpetual clamour 
against the ambition, the implacable temper, and the 
covetousness of the priesthood; such a cant of high 
church, and persecution, and being priestridden ; 81) 
many reproaches about uarrow principles or terms of 
communion; then such scandalous reflections on the 
universities for infecting the youth of the nation with 
arbitrary and Jacobite principles, that it was natural 
for those who had the care of religion and education to 
apprehend some general design of altering the con- 
stitution of both. And all this was the more extra- 
ordinary because it could not easily be forgot that 
whatever opposition was made to the usurpations of 
king James proceeded altogether from the church of 
England, and chietly from the clergy and one of the 
universities. For, if it were of any use to recall matters 
of fact, what is more notorious than that prince’s ap- 
plying himself first to the church of England ? and 
upon their refusal to fall in with his measures, making 
the like advances to the dissenters of all kinds, who 
readily and almost universally complied with him, 
affecting, in their numerous addresses and pamphlets, 
the style of our brethren the Roman Catholics; whose 
interests they put on the same foot with their own ; and 
some of Cromwell's officers took posts in the army 
raised against the Prince of Orange. These proceed- 
ings of theirs they can only extenuate by urging the 
provocations they had met from the church in king 
Charles's reign ; which, though perhaps excusable upon 
the score of human infirmity, are not by any means a 
plea of merit equal to the constancy and sufferings of 
the bishops and clergy, or of the head and fellows of 
Magdalen College, that. furnished the prince of Orange's 
declaration with such powerful arguments to justif'y 
aud promote the revolution. 

Therefore a church-of-England man abhors the 
humour of the age in delighting to fling scandals upon 
the clergy in general; which, besides the disgrace to 
the Reformation and to religion itself, cast an ignominy 
upon the kingdom that it does not deserve. We have 
no better materials to compound the priesthood of than 
the mass of mankind which, corrupted as it 1s, those 
who receive orders must have some vices to leave behind 
them when they enter into the church; and if a few 
do stil] adhere it is mo wonder, but rather a great one 
that they are no worse. Therefore he cannot think 
ambition or love of power more justly Jaid to their 
charge than to other men’s; because that would be to 
make religion itself, or at least the best constitution of 
church government, answerable for the errors and de- 
pravity of human nature. 

Within these last two hundred years all sorts of 
temporal power have been wrested from the clergy and 
much of their ecclesiastic, the reason or justice of which 
proceeding I shall not examine; but that the remedies 
were a little too violent, with respect to their possessions, 
the legislature has lately confessed by the remission of 
their first fruits. Neither do the common libellers deny 
this, who in their invectives only tax the church: with 
an insatiable desire of power aid wealth (equally 
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common fo all bodies of men as well. as individuals), 
but thank God that the laws have deprived them ¢ 
botn. However, it is worth observing the quance r 
parties ; the sects among us are apt to complain, aw 
think it hard usage to be reproached now after fifty 
years for overturning the state, for the murder of a king, 
and the indignity of a usurpation; yet these very met. 
and their partisans are continually reproaching th 

clergy, and laying to their charge, the pride, the avarice 

the Juxury, the ignorance and superstition of popish 
times for a thousand years past. 

He thinks it a scandal to government that such an 
unlimited liberty should be allowed of publishing book: 
against those doctrines in religion wherein all Chris- 
tians have agreed; much more fo connive at such tracts 
as reject all revelation, and by their consequences often 
deny the very being of a God. Surely it is not a suffi- 
cient atonement. for the writers that they profess much 
loyalty to the present government, and sprinkle up and 
down some arguments im favour of the dissenters; that 
they dispute as streumously as they can for liberty of 
conscience, and inveigh largely against all ceclesiastics 
under the name of high church; and, in short, under 
the shelter of some popular principles in politics and 
religion, undermine the foundations of all piety and 
virtue. 

As he does not reckon every schism of that damuable 
nature which some would represent, so he 18 very far 
from closing with the new opinion of those who would 
make if no crime at all; and argue at a wild rate that 
God Almighty is delighted with the variety of faith 
aud worship, as he is with the varieties of nature. Tc 
such absurdities are men carried by the affectation of 
freethinking and removing the prejudices of education ; 
under which head they have for some time begun to 
list morality and religion. It is certain that, before 
the rebellion in 1642, though the number of puritans 
(as they were then called) was as great as it is with us, 
and though they affected to follow pastors of that de- 
nomination, yet those pastors had episcopal ordination, 
possessed preferments in the church, and were some- 
times promoted to bishoprics themselves. But a breach 
in the general form of worship was in those days 
reckoned so dangerous and sinful in itself, and 80 
offensive to Roman catholics at home and abroad, that. 
it was too unpopular to be attempted ; neither, I be- 
lieve, was the expedient then found out of maintaming 
separate pastors out of private purses. 

When a schism is once spread in a nation, there 
grows at length a dispute which are the schismatics. 
Without entering on the arguments used by both sides 
among us to fix the guilt on each other, it is certain 
that, in the sense of the law, the schism lies on that side 
which opposes itself to the religion of the state. I Jeave 
it among the divines to dilate upon the danger of schism 
as a spiritual evil; but I would consider it only as a 
femporal one. And I think it clear that any great. se- 
paration from the established worship, though to a new 
one that is more pure and perfect, may be an occasion 
of endangering the public peace; because if will com- 
pose a body always in reserve, prepared to follow any 
discontented heads, upon the plausible pretext of ad- 
vancing true religion, and opposing error, superstition, 
or idolatry. For this reason Plato lays it down as a 
maxim, that men ought to worship the gods according 
o the laws of the country 3 and he introduces Socrates, 
in his last discourse, utterly disowning the crime laid 
to his charge, of teaching new divinities or methods of 
worship. Thus the poor Huguenots of France were en- 
gaged in a civil war by the specious pretences of some 
who, under the guise of religion, sacrificed so many 
thousand lives to their own ambition and revenge. Thus 
was the whole body of puritans in England drawn to 


he instruments or abettors of all manner of villany, by - 
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the artifices of a few men, whose designs from the firs 
were levelled to destroy the constitution both of religion 
and government. And thus, even in Holland itself, 
where it is pretended that the variety of sects live 60 
amicably together and in such perfect obedience to the 
magistrate, it is notorious how a turbulent party, join- 
ing with the Arminiaus, did, in the memory of our 
fathers, attempt to destroy the liberty of that republic. 
So that, upon tne whole, where sects are tolerated in a 
state, it is fit they should enjoy a full liberty of con- 
science, and every other privilege of freeborn subjects to 
which no power is annexed. And to preserve their 
obedience upon all emergencies, a governinent cannot 
give them too much ease nor trust them with too little 
power. 

The clergy are usually charged with a persecuting 
apirit, which they are said to discover by an implacable 
hatred to all dissenters: and this appears tu be more 
unreasonable, because they suffer less in their interests 
by a toleration thau any of the conforming laity: for 
while the church remains in its present form, no dis- 
scnter can possibly have any share in its dignities, re- 
venues, or power; whereas, by once receiving the 
sacrament, he is rendered capable of the highest em- 
ployments in the state. And it is very possible that a 
narrow education, together with a mixture of human 
infirmity, may help to beget among some of the clergy 
in possession, such an aversion and contempt for all 
Inuovators as physicians are apt to have for empirics, or 
lawyers for pettifoggers, or merchants for pedlers; but 
since the number of sectaries does not concern the clergy, 
either in point of interest or conscience, (it bemg an 
evil not in their power to remedy,) it is more fair and 
reasonable to suppose their dislike proceeds from the 
dangers they apprehend to the peace of the common- 
wealth, in the ruin whereof they must expect to be the 
‘rst and greatest sufferers. 

To conclude this section, it must be observed that 
here is a very good word which has of late suffered 
much by both parties,—I mean moderation; which 

he one side very justly disowns, and the other as un- 
ustly pretends to. Beside what passes every day in 
coversation, any man who reads the papers published 
vy Mr. Lesley, and others of his stamp. must needs 
conclude that, if this author could make the nation see 
us adversaries under the colours he paints them in, we 
ave nothing else to do but rise as one man and destroy 
uch wretches from the face of the earth. On the other 
ide, how shall we excuse the advocates for modera- 
ion? among whom I could appeal to a hundred papers 
f universal approbation by the cause they were writ 
or, Which lay such principles to the whole body of the 
Tories as, if they were true and believed, our next busi- 
aess should in prudence be to erect gibbets in every 
darish and hang them out of the way. But I suppose 
t is presumed the common people understand raillery, 
rat least rhetoric, and will not take hyperboles in too 
iteral a sense; which, however, in some junctures, 
might prove a desperate experiment. And this is 
noderation in the modern sense of the word, to whic! 
peaking impartially, the bigots of both parties are 
qually entitled. 


SECTION THE SECOND. 


The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man with resp-ct to 
Government. 


VE look upon it asa very just reproach, though we 
tannot agree where to fix it, that there should be so 
iuch violence and hatred in religious matters among 
ien who agree in all fundamentals, and only differ in 
ome ceremonies, or, at most, mere speculative poate. 
“et, is not this frequently the case between conter ling 
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parties in a state? For instance: do not the generality 
of Whigs and Tories among us profess to agree in the 
same fundamentals, their loyalty to the queen, their 
abjuration of the pretender, the settlement of the crown 
iu the protestant line, and a revolution principle ? their 
affection to the churca established, with toleration of 
dissenters ? nay, sometimes they go further, and pass 
over into each other's principles; the Whigs become 
great assertors of the prerogative, and the Tories of the 
people’s liberty; these, crying down almost the whole 
set of bishops, and those defending them; so that the 
differences, fairly stated, would be much ofa sort with 
those in religion among us, and amount to little more 
than who should take place, or go in and out first, or 
kiss the queen’s hand; and what are these but a few 
court ceremonies? or who’ should be in the ministry ; 
and what is that to the body of the nation but a mere 
speculative point? yet I think it must be allowed that 
no religious sects ever carried their mutual aversions 
to greater heights than our state parties have done ; who, 
the more to inflame their passions, have mixed religious 
and civil animosities together; borrowing one of their 
appellations from the church, with the addition of high 
and low, how little soever their disputes relate to the 
term as it is generally understood. 

I uow proceed to deliver the sentiments of a church- 
of-Englaud man with respect to government, 

He does not think the church of England so nar- 
rowly calculated that it caunot fall in with any regular 
species of government, uor does he think any one re- 
gular species of government more acceptable to God 
than another. The three generally received in the 
schools have all of them their several perfections, aud 
are subject to theirseveral depravations. However, few 
states are ruined by any defect im their institution, but 
generally by the corruption of manners; against which 
the best institution is no longer a security ; and without 
which a very ill one may subsist and flourish ; whereof 
there are two pregnant instances now in Europe, The 
first is, the aristocracy of Venice, which, founded upon 
the wisest maxims ard digested by a great length of 
time, has in our age admitted so many arses through 
the degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration seems to approach. The other is, the united 
republics of the states-general, where a vein of temper- 
ance, mdustry, parsimony, anda public spirit, running 
through the whole body of the people, has preserved 
an infant commonwealth, of an untimely birth and 
sickly conatitution, for above a hundred years, through 
so many dangers and difficulties as a much more 
healthy one could never have struggled agaiust without 
those advantages. 

Where security of person and property are preserved 
by laws which none but the whole can repeal, there the 
great ends of government are provided for, whether the 
administration be im the hands of one or of many. 
Where any one person or body of men, who do not 
represent the whole, seize into their hands the power in 
the last resort, there is properly no longer a govern- 
ment, bat what Aristotle and his followers call the 
abuse aud corruption of one. This distinction excludes 
arbitrary power, in whatever numbers ; which notwith- 
standing all that Hobbes, Filmer, and others, have said 
te its advantage, I look upon as a greater evil than 
anarchy itself, as much as a savage is in a happier state 
of life than a slave at the oar. 

It is reckoned ill manners, as well as unreasonable, 
for men to quarrel upon difference in opinion; because 
that is usually supposed to be a thing which no man 
can help in himself: but this I do not conceive to bea 
universal infallible maxim, except in those cases where 
the question is pretty equally disputed among the 
learned and the wise: where it is otherwise, a man of 
tolerable reason, some experience, and willing to be in- 
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structed, may apprehend he is got into a wrong opinion, 
though the whole course of his mind and inclination 
would persuade him to believe it true; he may be con- 
vinced that he is in an error, though he does not see 
where it lies, by the bad effects of it im the common 
conduct of his life, and by observing those persons for 
whose wisdom and goodness he has the greatest defer- 
ence to be of a contrary sentiment. According tu 
Hobbes’s comparison of reasouing with casting up 
accounts, whoever finds a mistake in the sum total 
must allow himself out, though, after repeated trials, he 
may not see in which article he has misreckoned. I 
will instance in one opinion, which I look upou every 
man obliged in conscience to quit or in prudence to 
conceal; I mean that, whoever argues in defence of 
absolute power ina single person, though he offers the 
old plausible plea that it is his opiuion, which he can- 
not help unless he be convinced, ought in all free 
states to be treated as the common enemy of mankind, 

Yet this is laid as a heavy charge upon the clergy of 
the two reigus before the revolution, who, under the 
terms of passive obedience and nonresistance, are said 
to have preached up the uulimited power of the prince, 
because they found it a doctrine that pleased the court 
aud made way for their preferment. Aud I believe 
there may be truth enough in this accusation to con- 

vince us that human frailty will too often interpose 
itself among persons of the holiest function. However, 
it may be offered in excuse for the clergy, that in the 
best societies there are some ill members which a cor- 
rupted court aud ministry will industriously tind out 
and introduce. Besides, it is manifest that the greater 
number of those who held and preached this doctrine 
were misguided by equivocal terms, and by perfect 
ignorance in the principles of goverument, which they 
had wot made any part of their study. The question 
originally put, aud, as T remember to have heard it 
disputed in public schools, was this, Whether, under 
auy pretence whatsvever, it may be lawful to resist the 
supreme magistrate? which was held in the negative ; 
and this is certainly the right opiuon, But many of 
the clergy, aud other learned men, deceived by dubious 
expression, mistook the object to which passive obedi- 
ence was duc. By the supreme magistrate, 1s properly 
understood the legislative power, which in all govern- 
ments must be absolute and unlimited. But the 
word magistrate seeming to denote a single person 

and to express the executive power, it came to pag 
that the obedience due to the legislature was, for want 
of knowing or considering this easy distinction, mis- 
applied to the administration, Neither is it any 
wonder that the clergy or other well-meaning people 
should fall tuto this error, which deceived Hobbes him- 
self so far as to be the foundation of all the political 
mistakes in his books; where he perpetually confounds 
the executive with the legislative power, though all 
well-instituted states have ever placed them in different 
hands, as may be obvious to those who kuow any- 
thing of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, aud other republics 
of Greece, as well as the greater ones of Carthage 
and Rome. 

Besides, it is to be considered that when these doctrines 
began to be preached among us, the kingdem had not 
quite worn out the memory of that horrid rebellion 
under the consequences of which it had groaned almost 
twenty years. And a weak prince, in conjunction 
with a succession of most prostitute ministers, began 
again to dispose the peuple to new attempts, which it 
was, no doubt, the clergy’s duty to endeayour to pre- 
vent; though some of them, for want of knowledge in. 
temporal afiairs, and others perhaps from a worse prin- 
ciple, proceeded upon a topic that, strictly followed, 
would enalave all mankind. 

Among other tueological arguments made ree of iw 
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those times it: praise of monarchy and justification of 
absolute obedience to a prince, there seemed to be one 
of a singular nature: it was urged that Heaven was 
governed by a munarch who had none to. control his 
power, but was absolutely obeyed : then it followed, 
that earthly governments were the more perfect, the 
nearer they imitated the government in Heaven. All 
which I look upon as the strongest argument against 
despotic power that ever was offered ; since no reason 
can possibly be assigned, why it is best for the world 
that God Almighty has such a power which does not 
directly prove that no mortal man should ever have 
the like. 

But, though a church-of-England man thinks every 
species of government equally lawful, he does not think 
them equally expedient, or for every country indif- 
ferently. There may be something in the climate 
naturally disposing men toward one sort of obedience ; 
as ig manifest all over Asia, where we never read of 
any commonwealth, except some small ones on the 
western coasts, established by the Greeks. There may 
be a great deal in the situation of a country and in the 
present genius of the people. It has been observed that 
the temperate climates usually run into moderate 
goveruments, and the extremes into despotic power, It 
is aremark of Hobbes, that the youth of England are 
corrupted in their principles of government by reading 
the authors of Greece and Rome, who writ under com- 
monwealths, But it might have been more fairly 
offered for the honour of liberty, that, while the rest of 
the known world was overrun with the arbitrary govern- 
ment of single persons, arts and sciences took their 
rise and flourished only iu those few small territories 
where the people were free, And though learning may 
continue after Jiberty is lost, as it did in Rome for a 
while upon the foundations laid under the common- 
weath and the particular patronage of some emperors, 
yet it hardly ever began under a tyranny in any 
nation; because slavery is of all things the greatest 
clog and obstacle to speculation. And, indeed, arbi- 
trary power is but the first natural step from anarchy 
vr the savage life; the adjusting of power and freedom 
being an effect and consequence of maturer thinking : 
and this is nowhere so duly regulated as in a limited 
monarchy ; because 1 believe it may pass for a maxim 
in state, that the administration cannot be placed in 
too few hands, nor the legislature in too many. Now, 
im this material point, the constitution of the English 
government far exceeds all others at this time on the 
earth ; to which the present establishment of the church 
does so happily agree, that 1 think whoever is an 
enemy to either, must of necessity be so to both. 

He thinks, as our monarchy is constituted, an 
hereditary right is much to be preferred before election. 
Because the government. here, especially by some late 
amendments, is so regularly disposed in all its parts, 
that it almost executes itself. And therefore, upon the 
death of a prince among us, the administration goes on 
without any rub or interruption. For the same reasous, 
we have less to apprehend from the weakness or fury 
of our monarchs, who have such wise councils to guide 
the first and laws to restrain the other, And therefore 
this hereditary right should be kept so sacred as never 
to break the succession, unless where the preserving of 
it may endanger the constitution ; which is not from 
any iutrinsic merit, or unalienable right, in a particu- 
lar family, but to avoid the consequences that usually 
attend the ambition of competitors, to which elective 
kingdoms are exposed ; and which is the only obstacle 
to hinder them from arriving at the greatest perfection 
that government can possibly reach. Hence appears the 
absurdity of that distinction between a king de facto 
and one de jure, with respect to us. For every limited 
monarch is a hing de ywre, because he governs by the 
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consent of the whole, which is authority sufficient to 
abolish all precedent right. Ifa king come im by con- 
quest, he is no longer a limited monarch ; if he afterward 
consent tv limitations, he becomes immediately king 
de gure for the same reason. 

The great advocates for succession, who affirm it ought 
not to be violated upon any regard or consideration 
whatsoever, do insist much upon one argument, that 
seems to carry little: weight. They would have it that 
a crown isa prince's birthright, and ought at least to be 
as well secured to him and his posterity as the inherit- 
ance of any private man; in short, that he has the same 
title to his kingdom which every individual has to hia 
property : now the consequence of this doctrine must be, 
that, as a man may find several ways to waste, mis- 
spend, or abuse his patrimony, without being answerable 
to the laws; so a king may in like manner do what he 
will with his own; that is, he may squander and mis- 
apply his revenues, and even alienate the crown, with- 
out being called to an account by his subjects. They 
allow such a prince to be guilty, indeed, of much folly 
aud wickedness, but for these he is answerable to God, 
as every private man must be, that is guilty of misma- 
nagement in his own concerns. Now, the folly of this 
reasoning will best appear by applying it in a parallel 
case. Should any man argue that a physician is sup- 
posed to understand his own art best; that the law pro- 
tects and encourages , his profession; and therefore, 
althongh he should manifestly prescribe poison to all 
his patients, whereof they should immediately die, he 
cannot be justly punished, but is answerable only to 
God: or should the sarne be offered in behalf of a 
divine, who would) preach against religion and moral 
duties; in either of these two cases, everybody would 
find out the sophistry, and presently answer that, 
although common men are not exactly skilled in the 
composition or application of medicines, or in prescri- 
bing the limits of duty, yet the difference between 
poisons and remedies is easily known by their effects ; 
and common reason soon distinguishes between virtue 
and vice: and it must be necessary to forbid both these 
the further practice of their professions, because their 
crimes are not purely personal to the physician or the 
divine, but destructive to the public. ATL which is 
infinitely stronger in respect to a prince, in whose yood 
or i] conduct the happiness or misery of a whole nation 
18 1cluded: whereas it is of smal) consequence to the 
public, further than example, how auy private person 
manages his property. 

But grauting that the right of a lineal successor to 
a crown were upon the same foot with the property of 
a subject, still it may at auy time be ‘ransferred by 
the legislative power, as other properties frequently are. 
The supreme power in a state can do no wrong, because 
whatever that does is the action of all: and when the 
lawyers apply this maxim to the king, they must un- 
derstand it only in that sense as he is administrator of 
the supreme power; otherwise it is not universally 
true, but may be controlled in several instances easy 
to produce. 

Aud these are the topics we must proceed upon to 
justify our exclusion of the young pretender in France ; 
that of his suspected birth being merely popular, and 
therefore not made use of, as | remember, since the re- 
volution, in any speech, vote, or proclamation, where 
there was an occasion to meution him. 

As to the abdication of king James, which the ad- 
vocates on that side look upon to have been forcible 
and unjust, and consequently void in itself, I think 
man may observe every article of the English church 
without being in much pain about it. It is not un- 
likely that all doors were laid open for his departure, 
and perhaps not without the privity of the prince of 
Orange, as reasonably concluding that the ingdom 
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might be better settled in his absence; but to affirm he 
nad any cause to apprehend the same treatment with 
his father is an improbable scandal flung upon the 
nation by a few bigoted French scribblers, or the in- 
vidious assertion of a ruined party at home in the 
bitterness of their souls; not one material circumstance 
agreeing with those in 1648; and the greatest. part of 
the nation having preserved the utmost horror for that 
ignominious murder: but whether his removal were 
caused by his own fears or other meu’s artifices, it is 
manifest, to me that, supposing the throne to be vacant, 
which was the foot the nation went upon, the body of 
the people were thereupon left at liberty to choose what 
forms of government they pleased, by themselves or 
their representatives. 

The only difficulty of any weight against. the pro- 
ceedings at the revolution is an obvious objection to 
which the writers upon that subject have not yet given 
a direct or sufficient answer, as if they were in pain at 
some consequences which they apprehend those of the 
contrary opinion might draw from it. I will repeat 
this objection as it: was offered me some time ago, with 
all its advantages, by a very pious, learned, and worthy 
gentleman of the nonjuring party. 

The force of his argument turned upon this; that 
the laws made by the supreme power cannot. otherwise 
than by the supreme power be amniulled: that this 
consisting in England of a king, lords, and commons, 
whereof each have a uegative voice, no fsyvo of them 
can repeal or enact a law without consent of Coe third ; 
much less may any one of them = be entirely excluded 
from its part. of the legislature by a vote of the other 
two, That all these maxims were opeuly violated at 
the revolution; where an assembly of the nolides and 
people, not summoned by the King’s wr.t (which was 
an essential part of the constitution), aud consequently 
u0 lawful meeting, did, merely upon their own autho- 
rity, declare the king to have abdicated, the throne va- 
cant, and gave the crown by a vote to a nephew, when 
there were three children to inhent; though by the 
fundamental laws of the realin the next &eir is imme- 
diately to sueceed. Neither does it) appear how a 
prince’s abdication can make any other eoreuf vacancy 
in the throne than would be caused by his death; 
since he cannot abdicate for his children (who claim 
their right of succession by act of parliament) other- 
wise than by his own consent in form toa bill from 
the two houses. 

And this is the difficulty that seems chiefly to stick 
with the most reasonable of those who, from a mere 
scruple of conscience, refuse to join with us upon the 
revolution principle; but for the rest, are I believe as 
far from loving arbitrary government as any others 
can be who are bern under a free constitution and 
are allowed to have the least share of common good 
sense. 

In this objection there are two questions included : 
first, Whether, upon the foot of our constitution, as it 
stood inthe reigu of the late king James, a king of 
England may be deposed? The second is, Whether 
the people of England, convened by their own authority 
after the king had withdrawn himself in the manner 
he did, had power to alter the succession ? 

As for the first, it is a point I shall not presume to 
determine; aud shall therefore only say, that to any 
man who holds the negative IT would demand the 
liberty of putting the case as strongly as I please. I 
will suppose a prince limited by laws like ours, yet 
running into a thousand caprices of cruelty, like Nez 
or Caligula; I will suppose him to murder his mother 
and his wife; to commit incest, to ravish matrons, to 
blow up the senate, aud burn his metropolis; openly 
to renounce God and Christ, and worship the fel: 
tnese and the like exorbitances are in the power of a 
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single person to commit, witnout the advice of a minis- 
try or assistance of an army. And if such a king as 
Ihave described cannot be deposed but by his own 
consent in parliament, Ido not well see how how he 
can be resisted, or what can be meant by a limited 
monarchy ; or what signifies the people's consent. in 
making and repealing laws, if the person who admi- 
nisters has no tie but conscience, and is answerable to 
none but God. 1 desire uo stronger proof that an 
opinion must be false than to find very great absurdities 
annexed to it, and there cannot be greater than in the 
present, case ; for it is net a bare speculation that kings 
may run into such enormities as are above mentioned : 
the practice may be proved by examples, not only 
drawn from the first Ceesars or later emperors, but many 
medern princes of Europe; such as Peter the Cruel, 
Philip H. of Spain, John Basilovitz of Muscovy, and 
in our own nation, king John, Richard WI., and 
Heury VIH. But there cannot be equal absurdities 
supposed in maintaining the contrary opinion ; because 
it is certain that princes have it in their power to keep 
a majority on their side, by any tolerable administra- 
tion, till provoked by continual oppressions ; no man 
indeed can then answer where the madness of the 
people will stop. 

As to the second part of the objection, Whether the 
people of Kngland, convened by their own authority 
upon king James's precipitate departure, had power to 
alter the succession ? 

In answer to this, IE think if is manifest, from the prac- 
tice of the wisest nations, and who seem to have had 
the truest notions of freedom, that, when a prince was 
laid aside for mal-administration, the nobles and people, 
if they thought it uecessary for the public weal, did 
resume the administration of the supreme power (the 
power itself having been always in them), and did not 
only alter the succession, but often the very form of 
government too, because they believed there was no 
natural right in one man to govern another, but that all 
was by iustifution, force, or consent. Thus the cities 
of Greece, when they drove out their tyrannical kings, 
either chose others from a new family or abolished the 
kingly government and became free states. Thus the 
Romans, upon the expulsion of Tarquin, found it 
inconvenient for them to be subject any longer to 
the pride, the lust, the cruelty, and arbitrary will of 
single persons, and therefore, by general consent, en- 
tirely altered the whole frame of their government. 
Nor do I find the proceedings of either, in this point, 
to have been condemned by any historian of the suc- 
ceeding ages. 

But a great deal has been alrready said by other 
writers upon this invidious and beaten subject ; there- 
fore I shall let it fall, though the point is commonly 
mistaken, especially by the lawyers, who, of all others, 
seem least. to understand the nature of government. in 
general ; like under-workmen, who are expert. enough 
at making a single wheel ina clock, but are utterly ig- 
norant how to adjust the several parts or regulate the 
movements, 

To return, therefore, from this digression: It is a 
church-of-England man’s opinion that the freedom of 
a nation consists in an absolute unlimited legislative 
power, wherein the whole body of the people are fairly 
represented, and in an executive duly limited; because 
on this side likewise there way be dangerous degrees 
and a very illextreme. For, when two parties in a state 
are pretty equal in power, pretensions, merit and virtue 
(for these two last are, with relation to parties and a 
court, quite different things), it has been the opinion 
of the best writers upon government that a prince ought 
not in any sort to be under the guidance or influence 
of either; because he declines by this means from hia 
office of presiding over the whole, to be the head uf a 
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party ; which, besides the indignity, renders him an- 
swerable for all public mismanagements, and the con- 
sequences of them; and in whatever state this happens, 
there must either be a weakness in the prince or minis- 
try sor else the former is too much restrained by the 
noble« or those who represent the oe 

.To conclude: a church-of-England man may, with 
prudence and a good conscience, approve the profeased 
principles of one party more than the other, according 
as he thinks they best promote the good of church and 
state; but he will never be swayed by passion or in- 
terest to advance an opinion merely because it is that 
of the party he most approves ; which one single prin- 
ciple he looks upon as ite root of all our civil animosi- 
ties. To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, 
with so resigned an obedience to superiors, is very un- 
suitable both with tne civil and eliginis liberties we 
so zealously assert. Thus the understandings of a 
whole senate are often enslaved by three or four leaders 
on each side, who, instead of intending the public weal, 
have their hearts wholly set upon ways and means how 
to get. or to keep employments. But to speak more at 
large, how has this spirit of faction mingled itself with 
the mass of the people, changed their nature and man- 
ners, aud the very genius of the nation? broke all the 
laws of charity, neighbourhood, alliance, and hospi- 
tality ? destroyed all ties of friendship, and divided 
families against themselves? and no wonder it should 
be so, when, in order to find out the character of a per- 
son, instead of inquiring whether he be a man of virtue, 
honour, piety, wit, good sense, or learning, the modern 
question is only, whether he be a Whig or a Tory ; under 
which terms all good and i] qualities are included. 

Now, because it is a poi.t of difficulty to choose an 
exact middle between two ill extremes, it may be worth 
inquiring in the present case which of these a wise and 
good man would rather seem to avoid ; taking therefore 
their own good and ill characters, with due abatements 
and allowances for partiality and passion, I should 
think that, in order to preserve the constitution entire 
in church and state, whoever has a true value for both 
would be sure to avoid the extremes of Whig for the 
sake of the former, and the extremes of Tory on account 
of the latter. 

I have now said all that I could think convenient 
upon Bo nice a subject, and find J have the ambition 
common with other reasoners, to wish at least that both 
parties may think me in the right; which would be of 
some use to those who have any virtue left, but are 
blindly drawn into the extravagancies of either, upon 
false representations, to serve the ambition or malice of 
desiguing men, without any prospect of their own, 
But if that is not to be hoped for, my next wish should 
be, that both pnight think me in the wrong ; which I 
would understand as an ample justification of myself, 
and a sure ground to believe that I have proceeded at 
least. with impartiality, and perhaps with truth. 


SOME ARGUMENTS 


AGAINST ENLARGING THE POWER OF 
BISHOPS IN LETTING LEASES. 


Mihi credite, major hereditas venit unicuique vestrim in 
iisdem bonis a jure et a legibus, quam ab iis a quibus illa ipsa 
bona relieta sunt.—CicERo pro 4. Ca@cina. 


October 21, 1723. 
In handling this subject I shall proceed wholly upon 
the soprpetion that those of our party who profess 
themselves members of the church established, und 
under the apostolical government of bishops, do desire 
the continuance and transmission of it to posterity, at 
least in as good u condition as it is af present; because 
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as this discourse is not calculated for diseenters of any 
kind, so neither will it suit the talk or sentiments of 
those persons who, with the denomination of church 
men, are oppressors of the inferior clergy, and perpe- 
tually quarrelling at the great incomes of the bishops ; 
which is a traditional cant delivered down from former 
times, and continued with great reason, although it be 
near 200 years since almost three parts in four of the 
church revenues have been taken from the clergy, be- 
side the spoils that have been gradually made ever 
since of glebes and other land, by the confusion of 
times, the fraud of encroaching neighbours, or the 
power of oppressors too great to be encountered. 

About the time of the Reformation many popish 
bishops of this kingdom, knowing they must have been 
soon ejected if they would not change their religion, 
made long leases and fee-farms of great part of their 
lands, reserving very inconsiderable rents, sometimes 
only a chiefry, by a power they assumed directly con- 
trary to many ancient canons, yet consistent enough 
with the common law. This trade held on for many 
years after the bishops became Protestants; and some 
of their names are still remembered with infamy, on 
account of enriching their families by such sacrilegious 
alienatious, By these means episcopal revenues were 
s0 low reduced that three or four sees were often united 
to make a tolerable competency. For some remedy to 
this evil, king James I., by a bounty that became a 
good Christian prince, bestowed several forfeited lands 
on the northern bishoprics: but im all other parts of the 
kingdom the church continued still in the same distress 
and poverty ; some of the sees hardly possessing enough 
to maintain a country vicar. Abont the middle of 
king Charles I.’s reign the legislature here thought fit 
tu put a stop at least to any further alienations; and so 
a Jaw was enacted prohibiting all bishops and other 
ecclesiastical corporations from setting their lands for 
above the term of twerfty-one years; the rent reserved 
to be one-half of the real value of such lands at the 
time they were set, without which condition the lease 
to be void. 

Soon after the restoration of king Charles IT. the 
parliament, taking into consideration the miserable 
estate of the church, certain lands, by way of augment- 
ation, were granted to eight bishops in the act of settle- 
ment, and confirmed in the act of explanation; of 
which bounty, as 1 remember, three sees were in a great 
measure defeated ; but by what accidents it is not here 
of any importance to relate. 

This at present is the condition of the church in Ire- 
land with regard to episcopal revenues; which I have 
thus briefly (and perhaps imperfectly) deduced for some 
information to those whose thoughts do not lead them 
to such considerations. 

By virtue of the statute already mentioned, under 
king Charles’ I., limiting ecclesiastical bodies to the 
term of twenty-one years under the reserved rent of half 
real value, the bishops have had some share in the 
gradual rise of lands, without which they could not 
have been supported with any common decency that 
might become their station. It is above eighty years 
since the passing of that act: the see of Meath, one of 
the best in the kingdom, was then worth about 4002. 
per annum ; the poorer ones in the same proportion. If 
this were their present condition, I cannot conceive how 
they would have been able to pay for their patents or 
buy their robes; but this will certainly be the condi- 
tion of their successors, if such a bill should pass as they 
say is now intended, which I will suppose; and of 
which I believe many persons who may give a vote for 
it are not aware. 

However, this is the act which is now attempted to 
be repealed, or at least eluded ; some are for giving 
bishops leave to Jet fee-farms, others would allow them 
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to let leases for lives; and the most moderate would 
repeal that clause by which the bishops are bound to 
let their lands at half value. 

The reasons for the rise of value in lands are of two 
kinds. Of the firat kind are long peace aud settlement 
after the devastations of war; plantations, improve- 
ments of bad soil, recovery of bogs and marshes, 
advancement of trade and manufactures, iucrease of in- 
habitauts, encouragement of agriculture, and the like. 

But there is another reason for tbe rise of land, more 
gradual, constant, and certain; which will have its 
effects in countries that are very fur from flourishing in 
any of the advantages I have just mentioned : I mean 
the perpetual decrease in the value of gold and silver. 
I shall discourse upon these two diflerent kinds with a 
view toward the bill now attempted. 

As to the first: I cannot see how this kingdom is at 
any height of improvement, while four parts in five of 
the plautations for thirty years past. have been real dis- 
improvements; nine in ten of the quick-set hedges 
being ruined for want of care or skill. And as to forest 
trees, they being often taken out of woods aud planted 
in single rows on the tops of ditches, it is impossible 
they should grow to be of use, beauty, or shelter. 
Neither cau it be said that the soil of Ireland is improved 
to its full height while so much lies all winter under 
water, aud the bogs made almost. desperate by the ill 
cutting of the turf. There has indeed been some little 
improvement. in the manufactures of linen and woollen, 
although very short of perfection; but our trade was 
never in so low a condition: and as to agriculture, of 
which all wise nations have been so temder, the deso- 
lation made in the country by engrossing graziers, and 
the great yearly importation of corn from England, 
are lamentable instances under what discouragement. 
it lies. 

Bui notwithstanding all these mortificatious, I sup- 
080 there is no well-wisher to his country without a 
little hope that in time the kingdom may be on a better 
foot in some of the articles above mentioned. But it 
would be hard if ecclesiastical bodies should be the 
vuly persons excluded from any share in public advan- 
tages, which yet can never happen without a greater 
share of profit to their tenants: if God sends rain equally 
upou the just and the unjust, why should those whio 
wait at his altars, and are instructors of tke people, be 
cut off from partaking in the general benefits of law or 
of nature ? 

But as this way of reasoning may seem to bear a 
more favourable eye to the clergy than perhaps will 
suit with the present disposition or fashion of the age, 
I shall therefore dwell more largely upon the second 
reason for the rise of land, which is the perpetual de- 
crease of the value of gold and silver. 

This may be observed from the course of the Roman 
history above 2000 years before those inexhaustible 
silver mines of Potosi were known. The value of an 
obolus, and of every other coin, between the time of 
Romulus and that of Augustus, gradually sunk above 
five parts in six, as appears by several passages out of 
the best authors. And yet the prodigious wealth of 
that state did not arise from the increase of bullion in 
the world by the discovery of new mines, but from a 
much more accidental cause, which was the spreading 
of their conquest, and thereby importing into Rome 
and Italy the riches of the east and west. 

When the seat of empire was removed to Constan- 
tinople, the tide of money flowed that way without 
ever returning, and was scattered in Asia. But when 
that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
people, such a stop was put to all trade and commerce 
that vast sums of money were buried to escape the 
plundering of the conquerors, and what remained was 
carried off by those ravagers, 
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It were no difficult matter to compute the value of 
money in England during the Saxon reigns; but the 
monkish and other writers since the Conquest have put 
the matter in a clearer light by the several accounts 
they. have given us of the value of corn and e#ttle in 
years of dearth and plenty. Every one knows that 
king John’s whole portion before he came to the crcwn 
was but 50002., without a foot of land. 

I have likewise seen the steward’s account of an 
ancient noble family in England, written in Latin be. 
tween 300 and 400 years ago, with the several prices of 
wine and victuals, to confirm my observations. 

I have been at the trouble ef computing (as others 
have done) the different values of money for about 
400 years past. Henry duke of Lancaster, who lived 
about that period, founded an hospital at Leicester for 
a certain number of old men, charging his lands with 
a groat a-week to each for their maintenance, which is 
to this day duly paid them. In those times a penny 
was equal to ten-pence halfpenny and somewhat more 
than half a farthing in ours; which makes about eight- 
ninths difference. 

This ts plain also from the old custom upon many 
estates in England to Jet for leases of lives (renewable 
at pleasure), where the reserved rent is usually about 
12d. in 1, which then was near the half real value: 
and although the fines be not fixed, yet the landlord 
gets altogether not above 3s. in 11, of the worth 
of his land: and the tenants are so wedded to this 
custom, that if the owner suffer three lives to expire, 
none of them will take a lease on other conditions; or, 
if he brings in a foreigner who will agree to pay a 
reasonable rent, the other tenants, by all manner cf 
injuries, will make that foreigner so uneasy that he 
must be forced to quit the farm; as the late earl of 
Bath felt by the experience of above 10,0002 loss. 

The gradual decrease for about two hundred years 
after was not considerable, aud therefore I do not rely 
on the account given by some historians, that. Harry 
VII. left: behind him 1,800,0002 ; for although the 
West Indies were discovered before his death, and 
although he had the best talents and instruments for 
exacting money ever possessed by any prince since the 
time of Vespasian, (whom he resembled ta many 
particulars,) yet 1 conceive that in his days the whole 
coin of England could hardly amount to such a sum. 
For, in the reign of Philip and Mary, Sir Thomas 
Cokayne, of Derbyshire, the best housckeeper of his 
quality in the county, allowed his lady 50d. a-year for 
maintaiming the family, 1/4 a-year wages to each 
servant, and 2/, to the steward; as I was told by a 
person of quality who had seeu the original account of 
hiseconomy. Now this sum of 50/, added to the advan- 
tazes of a large domain, might be equal to about 5002 
a-year at present, or somewhat more than four-fifths. 

The great plenty of silver in England began in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when Drake and others took 
vast quantities of coin and bullion from the Spaniards, 
either upon their own American cvuasts or in their 
return to Spain. However, so much has been im- 
ported annually from that time to this, that the value 
of money in England and most parts of Europe is 
sunk above one half within the space of a hundred 
years, notwithstanding the great export of silver for 
about eighty years past to the East Iudies, from whence 
it never returns. But gold, uot being liable to the 
same accident, and by new discoveries growing every 
day more plentiful, seems in danger of becoming a drug. 

This has been the progress of the value of money in 
former ages, and must of necessity continue so for 
the future, without some new invasion of Goths and 
Vandals, to destroy law, property, and religion, alter the 
very face of nature, aud tarn the world upside down. 

I must repeat that what Iam to say cpon the 
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subject is intended ouly for the conviction of those 
among our own party who are trne lovers of the church, 
and would he glad it should contirme in a tolerable 
degree of prosperity to the end of the world. 

The church is supposed to last for ever, both in its 
discipline and doctrine; which is a privilege commor 
to every petty corporation, who must likewise observe 
the laws of their foundation. If a geutleman’s estate, 
which now yields him 1000/, a-year, had heen set for 
ever at the highest value, even in the flourishing days of 
king Charles IT., would it now amount to above 1002. 
or 500/. at most?) What if this had happened two or 
three hundred years ago; would the reserved rent at 
this day be any more than a small chiefry ? Suppose 
the revenues of a bishop to have been under the same 
circumstances; could he now be able to perform works 
of hospitality and charity? Thus, if the revenues of a 
bishop be limited to 10002 a-year, how will his 
successor be in a condition to support his station with 
decency, when the same denomination of money shall 
not answer a half, a quarter, or an eighth part of the 
sum? which must unavoidably be the consequence of 
any bill to elude the limiting act whereby the church 
was preserved from utter ruin. 

The same reason holds good in all corporations what- 
soever, who cannot follow a more pernicions practice 
than that of granting perpetuities, for which many of 
them smart to this day; although the leaders among 
them are often so stupid as not to perceive it, or some- 
times so knavish as to find their private account in 
cheating the community. 

Several colleges in Oxford were aware of this grow- 
ing evil abont a hundred years ago; and instead of 
limiting their rents toa certain sum of money, pre- 
vailed with their tenants to pay the price of so many 
barrels of corn, to be valued as the market went. at. two 
seasons (as IT remember) in the year. For a barre] of 
corn is of a real intrinsic value, which gold and silver 
are nots and by this invention these colleges have pre- 
served a tolerable subsistence for their fellows and 
students te this day. 

The present bishops will, indeed, be no sufferers by 
such a bill; because, their ages considered, they cannot 
expect to see any great decrease 1n the value of money ; 
or at worst they can make it up in the fines, which will 
probably be greater than usual upon the change of 
ae into fee-farms or lives, or withuut the power of 
obliging their tenants to a real half value. And, as I 
cannot well blame them for taking such advantages, 
(considering the nature of human kind,) when the 
question is only whether the money shall be put into 
their own or another man’s pocket, so they will never 
be excusable before God or man if they do not to their 
death oppose, declare and protest: against, any such 
bill as must in its consequences complete the ruin of 
the charch and of their own order in this kingdom, 

If the fortune of a private person be diminished by 
the weakness or inadvertency of his ancestors in letting 
leases for ever at low rents, the world lies open to his 
industry for purchasing more: but the church is barred 
by a dead hand; or, if it were otherwise, yet the 


custom of making bequests to it has been out of 


practice for almost two hundred years, and a great deal 
directly contrary has been its fortune. 

I have been assured by a person of some consequence, 
to whom I am likewise obliged for the account of some 
other facts already related, that the late bishop of 
Salisbury [Dr. Burnet] (the greatest Whig of that 
bench im his days) confessed to him that the liberty 
which bishops in England have of letting leases for 
livesswould in his opinion be one day the ruin 4f 
episcopacy there; and thought the church in this king- 
dom happy by the limitation act. 

Aud fave we not already found the effect of this 
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different proceeding in both ki: gcoms? have uot twe 
English prelates quitted their peerage and seats in 
parliament, in a nation of freedom, for the sake of a 
more ample revenue even in this unhappy kingdom, 
rather than lie under the mortification of living below 
their dignity at home? for which, however, they cannot 
be justly censured. I know, indeed, some persons who 
offer as an argument for repealing the limiting bill. 
that it may in future ages prevent the practice of pro- 
viding this kingdom with bishops “rom England, when 
the only temptation will be removed. And they allege 
that, as things have gone for some years past, gentle- 
men will grow discouraged from sending their sens to 
the university, and from suffermg them to enter into 
holy orders, when they are likely to languish under a 
curacy or small vicarage to the end of their lives: but 
this is all a vain imagination; for the decrease in the 
value of money will equally affect both kingdoms ; 
and, besides, when bishoprics here grow too small to 
invite over mea of credit and consequence, they will 
be left more fully to the disposal of a chief governor, 
who can never fail of some worthless illiterate chaplain, 
fond of a title and precedence. Thus will that whole 
bench, in an age or two, be composed of mean, igno- 
rant, fawning gownmen, humble suppliants and de- 
pendents upon the court for a morsel of bread, and 
ready to serve every turn that shall be demanded from 
them, in hopes of getting some commendam tacked to 
their sees; which must then be the trade, as it is now 
tuo much in England, to the great. discouragement of 
the inferior clergy. Neither is that practice without 
example among us. 

It is now about eighty-five years since the passing of 
that limiting act, and there is but one instance in the 
memory of man of a bishop's lease broken upon the 
plea of not being statutable ; which, im everybody's 
opinion, could have been lost. by no other person than 
he who was then tenant, and happened to be very 
uugracious in his county. Inthe present bishop of 
Meath’s case that plea did not avail, although the lease 
were notoriously unstatutable ; the rent reserved being, 
as I have been fold, not a seventh part of the real 
value; yet the jury, upon their oaths, very gravely 
found it to be according to the statute; and one of 
them was heard to say that he would eat his shoes 
before he would give a verdict for the bishop. A very 
few more have made the same attempt with as little 
success. Every bishop and other ecclesiastical body 
reckon 402. in a 1002. to be a reasonable half value ; 
or if it be only a third part, it seldom or never breeds 
any difference between landlord or tenant. But when 
the rent is from five to nine or ten parts Jess than the 
worth, the bishop, if he consults the good of his see, 
will be apt to expostulate ; and the tenant, if he be an 
honest man, will have some regard to the reasonable- 
ness and justice of the demand, so as to yield toa 
moderate advancement, rather than engage in a suit 
where law and equity are directly against him. By 
these means the bishops have been so true to their 
trusts as to procure some small share in the advance- 
ment of rents; although it be notorious that they do 
not receive the third penny (fines included) of the real 
value of their lands throughout. the kingdom. 

I was never able to imagine what inconvenience 
could accrue to the public by 10002 or 20002. a-year 
being in the hands of a Protestant bishop, any more 
than of a lay person. The former, generally speaking, 
lives as piously and hospitably as the other ; pays his 
debts as honestly, and spends as much of his revenue 
among his teuants; besides, if they be his immediate 
tenants, you may distinguish them at first sight by then 
habits and horses; or, if you go to their houses, hy 
their comfortable way of V.ving. But the misfortune is, 
that such. immediate tenants, generally speaking, have 
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others under them, ana sq a third and fourtn in subordi- 
nation, till it comes to the welder (as they call him), 
who sits at a rack-rent, and lives as miserably as an 
Irish farmer upon a new lease from a lay landlord. 
But, suppose a bishop happens to be avaricious (as 
being composed of the same stuff with other men), the 
consequence to the public is no worse than if he were 
a squire; for he leaves his fortune to his son or near 
relation, who, if he be rich enough, will never think of 
entering into the church. 

And as there can be no disadvantage to the public 
in a Protestant country that a man should hold Jands 
as a bishop any more than if he were a temporal 
person, so it is of great advantage to the community 
where a bishop lives as he ought to do. He is bound 
in conscience to reside in his diocese, and by a solemn 
penis to keep hospitality ; his estate is spent in the 

ingdom, not remitted to England; he keeps the 
clergy to their duty, and is an example of virtue both 
to them and the people. Suppose him an ill*man ; 
yet his very character will withhold him from any 
great or open exorbitancies. But in fact it must he 
allowed that some bishops of this kingdom, within 
twenty years past, have done very signal and lasting 
acts of public charity; great instances whereof are the 
late ae Marsh] and present [Dr. Lindsay] primate, 
aud the lord archbishop of Dublin (Dr. King] that 
now is, who has left memorials of his bounty in many 
parts of his province. I might add the bishop of 
Raphoe [Dr. Forster], and several others: not for- 
getting the late dean of Down, Dr. Pratt, who be- 
stowed 10002. upon the university; which foundation, 
(that I may observe by the way,) if the bill proposed 
should pass, would be in the same circumstances with 
the bishops, nor ever able again to advance the stipends 
of the fellows and students, as lately they found it 
necessary to do; the determinate sum appointed by 
the statutes for commons being not half sufficient, by 
the fall of money, to afford necessary sustenance. But 
the passing of such a bill must put an end to all 
ecclesiastical beneficence for the time to come; and 
whether this will be supplied by those who are to reap 
the benefit better than it has Been done by grandees of 
Impropriate tithes, who received them upon the old 
church conditious of keeping hospitality, it will be 
easy to conjecture, 

To allege that passing such a bill would be a good 
encouragement to improve bishops’ lands is a great 
error, Is it not the general method of landlords to 
wait the expiration of a lease, and then cant their lands 
to the highest bidder? and what should hinder the 
same course to be taken in church leases, when the 
limitation is removed of paying half the real value to 
the bishop? In riding through the country, how few 
improvements do we see upon the estates of laymen, 
further than about their own domains? To say the 
truth, it 1s a great misfortune, as well to the public as 
to the bishops themselves, that their lands are generally 
let to lords and great squires, who, in reason, were never 
designed to be tenants, and therefore may naturally 
murmur at the payment of rent as a subserviency 
they were not born to. If the tenants to the church 
were honest farmers, they would pay their fines and 
rents with cheerfulness, improve their lands, and thank 
God they were to give but a moderate hatf value for 
what they held. I have heard a man of 1000/. a-year 
talk with great contempt of bishops’ leases, as being on 
® worse foot than the rest of his estate; and he had 
certainly reason: my answer was, that such leases were 
originally intended only for the benefit of industrious 
husbandmen, who would think it a great blessing to be 
provided for, instead of having their farms screwed up 
fo the height, not eating ote comfortable meal in a 
year, nor able to find shoes for their children, 
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I know not any advantage that can accrue ‘by sucn 
a bill, except the preventing of perjury in jurymen and 
false dealings in tenants; which is a remedy like that 
of giving my money to a highwayman before he 
attempts to take it by force; and so I shall be sure to 
prevent the sin of robbery. 

I had wrote thus far, and thought to have made an 
end, when a bookseller sent me a small pamphlet 
entitled “The Case of the Laity, with some Queries 3” 
full of the strongest malice against the clergy that I 
have anywhere met. with since the reign of Toland, 
and others of that tribe. These kinds of advocates do 
infinite mischief to OUR GOOD CAUSE, by giving grounds 
tothe unjust reproaches of Torigs and Jacontres, who 
charge us with being enemies tu the church. If I 
bear a hearty unfeigned loyalty to his majesty king 
George, and the house of Hanover, not shaken in the 
least by the hardships we lie under, which never can 
be imputable to so gracious a prince; if I sincerely 
abjure the pretender, aud all popish successors; if I 
bear a due veneration to the glorious memory of the 
late king William, who preserved these kingdoms from 
popery and slavery with the expense of his blood and 
hazard of his life; and, lastly, if Lam = for a proper 
indulgence to all dissenters, T think nothing more can 
be reasonably demanded of me as a Wiue, and that 
my political catechism is full and complete. But 
whoever, under the shelter of that party denomination, 
and of many great professions of loyalty, would destroy 
or undermine, or injure the church established, T utterly 
disown him, and think he ought to choose another 
name of distinction for himself and his adherents. I 
came into the cause upon other principles, which, by 
the grace of God, I mean to preserve as long as J live. 
Shall we justifg the accusations of our adversaries ? 
Hoc Ithacus velit. The Tories and Jacobites will behold 
us with a malicious pleasure, determined upon the 
ruin of our friends. For is not the present set of bishops 
almost eutirely of that number, as well as a great ma- 
jority of the principal clergy? And a short time will 
reduce the whole by vacancies upon death. 

An impartial reader, if he pleases to examine what 
I have already said, will easily auswer the bold queries 
in the pamphlet I mentioned: he will be convinced 
that the reason still strongly exists for which that 
limiting law was enacted. A reasonable man will 
wonder where can be the insufferable grievances that an 
ecclesiastical landlord should expect a moderate or a 
third part value in rent for his lands, when his title is 
at least as ancient and as legal as that of a layman, who 
is yet but seldom guilty of giving such beneficial bar- 
gains. Has the nation been thrown into confusion, and 
have many poor families been ruined by rack-rents 
paid for the lands of the church? doves the nation cry 
out to have a law that must in time send their bishops 
a-begging ? but, God be thanked, the clamour of ene- 
mies to the church is not yet the cry, and I hope will 
never prove the voice, of the nation. The clergy, I 
conceive, will hardly allow that the people maimtain 
them, any more than in the sense that all landlords 
whatsoever are maintained by the people. Such 
assertions as these, and the insinuations they carry 
along with them, proceed from principles which can- 
not be avowed by those who are for preserving the 
happy constitution in church and state. Whoever 
were the proposers of such queries, it might have pro- 
voked a bold writer to retaliate, perhaps with more 
justice than prudence, by showing at whose door the 
grievance lies, aud that the bishops at least are not te 
answer for the poverty of tenants. 

To gratify this great reformer, who enlarges the 
episcopal rent-roll almost one-half, let. me suppose that 
all the church-Jands in the kingdom were thrown up 
to the laity; would the tenants in such a case stt 
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easier in their rents than they do now? or would th 
money be equally spent in the kingdom? No; the 
farmer would be screwed up to the utmost peuny by 
the agents and stewards of absentees, and the revenues 
employed in making a figure at London; to which 
city a full third part of the whole income of Ireland is 
annually returned, to answer that single article of 
maintenance for Irish landlords, 

Another of his quarrels is against pluralities and 
non-residence. As to the former, it is a word of ill 
name, but not well understood. The clergy having 
been stripped of the greatest part of their revenues, the 
glebes being generally lost, the tithes in the hands of 
laymen, the churches demolished, and the country 
depopulated, in order to preserve a face of Christianity, 
it was necessary to unite small vicarages sufficient to 
make a tolerable maintenance for a minister. The 
profit of ten or a dozen of these unions seldom amounts 
to abowe 804 or 1004. a-year. If there be a very 
few dignitaries whose prefermeuts are perhaps more 
Jiable to this accusation, it is to be supposed they 
may be favourites of the time, or persons of superior 
merit, for whom there has ever been some indulgence 
in all governments, 

As to non-residence, I believe there is uo Christian 
country npan earth where the clergy have less to answer 
for upon that article. [am coutident there are not 
ten clergymen in the kingdom who, properly speaking, 
can be termed non-residents; for surely we are not to 
reckon in that number those who for want of glebes 
are forced to retire to the nearest neighbouring village 
for a cabin to put their heads in: the leading man of 
the parish, when he makes the greatest clamour, 
being least disposed to accommodate the minister with 
an acre of ground. And, indeed, eonsidering the 
difficulties the clergy lie under upon this head, it has 
been frequent matter of wonder to me how they are 
able to perform tbat part of their duty so well as 
they do. 

There is a woble author, [lord Molesworth,] who 
has lately addressed to the house of commons an excel. 
lent discourse for the encouragement of agriculture ; 
full of most useful hints, which I hope that honourable 
assembly will consider as they deserve. I am = no 
strauger to his lordship; and excepting in what relates 
to the church, there are few persons with whose opinions 
J am better pleased to agree ; and am therefore grieved 
when I find him charging the inconveniences in the 
payment of tithes upon the clergy and their proctors. 
His lordship is above considering a very known and 
vulgar trath, that the meanest farmer has ail manner 
of advantages against the most powerful clergyman, by 
whom if is impossible he can be wronged, although 
the minister were ever so ill disposed ; the whole system 
of teasing, perplexing, aud defrauding the proctor or 
his master, being as well known to every ploughman 
as the reaping or sowing of his corn, and much more 
artfully practised. Besides the leading man in the 
parish must have his tithes at his own rate, which is 
hardly ever above one quarter of the value. And I 
have heard it computed by many skilful observers, 
whose interest. was not concerned, that the clergy did 
uot receive, throughout the kingdom, one-half of what 
the laws have made their due. 

As to his lordship’s discontent against the bishops’ 
court, I shall not interpose further than in venturing 
my private opinion that the clergy would be very glad 
to recover their just dues by a more short, decisive, 
aud compulsive method, than such acramped, limited 
jurisdiction will allow. ! 

His lordship is uot the only person disposed to give*) 
the clergy the honour of being the sole encouragers of | 
all new improvements. Hf hops, hemp, flax, and 
twenty things more, are to be planted, the clergy clone 
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must reward the industrieus farmer by abatement of 
the tithe. What if the owner of nine parts in ten 
would please to abate proportionably in his rent for 
every acre thus improved? Would not a man jus‘ 
"ed from the clonds, upon a full hearing, judge 
the demand to be at least as reasonable ? 

I believe no man will dispute his lordship’s title to 
his eatate; nor will I the yus divinum of tithes, which 
he mentions with some emotion. I suppose the affirm- 
ative would be of little advantage to the clergy, for 
the same reason that a maxim in law has more weight 
in the world than an article of faith. And yet I think 
there may be such a thing as sacrilege ; because it is 
frequently mentioned by Greek and Roman authors, 
as well as described in Holy Writ. This I am sure 
of, that his lordship would at any time excuse a par- 
liament for not. concerning itself in his properties with- 
out his own consent, 

The observations I have made upon his lordship’s 
discorftse have not, I confess, been altogether proper 
to my subject: however, since he has been pleased 
therein to offer some proposals to the bouse of com- 
mons with relation to the clergy, I hope he will excuse 
me for differing from him; which proceeds from his 
own principle, the desire of defending liberty and pro- 
perty, that he has so strenuously and constantly main- 
tained, 

But the other writer openly declares for a law 
empowering the bishops to set fee-farms; and says, 
‘“* Whoever intimates that they will deny their consent 
to such a reasonable law, which the whole natiou cries 
for, are enemies to them aud the church.” Whether 
this be his real opinion, or only a strain of mirth and 
‘rony, the matter is not much. However, my senti- 
ments are so directly contrary to his, that I think who- 
ever impartially reads and considers what I have 
written upon this argument has either no regard for 
the church established under the hierarchy of bishops, 
x will never consent to any law that shall repeal or 
ade the limiting clause relating to the real half 
value contained in the act of parliament decimo Caroli 
for the preservation of the inheritance, rights, and 
profits of lands belongfng to the church and persous 
2cclesiastical ; which was grounded upon reasons that 
do still and must for ever subsist. 


TO HIS GRACE 
WILLIAM LORD ARCHBISHOP OF 
DUBLIN, &c. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE CLERGY OF 
THE CITY OF DUBLIN, 
January, 1724. 

My Lorp.—Your grace having been pleased to com 
municate to us a certain brief by letters-patent for 
the relief of one Charles M‘Carthy, whose house in 
College-green, Dublin, was burut by an accidental 
fire; and having desired us to consider of the said 
brief, aud give our opinions thereof to your grace; 

We, the clergy of the city of Dublin, in compliance 
with your graces desire, and with great acknow- 
ledgments for your paternal tenderness toward us, 
having maturely considered the said brief by letters- 
patent, compared the several parts of it with what is 
enjomed us by the Rubric, (which is confirmed by act 
of parliament,) and consulted persons skilled in the 
aws of the church; do, in the names of ourselves and 
of the rest of our brethren, the clergy of the diocese of 
Dublin, most humbly represent té your grace : 

First, That by this brief your grace is required and 
commanded tu recommend and command all the par- 
sons, vicars, &c., to advauce so great an act of charity. 

We shall not presume to determine how far your 
zrace may be commanded by the said brief, but we 
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humbly conceive that the clergy of your diocese can 
not, by any law now in being, be commanded hy your 
grace to advance the said act of charity any otherwise 
than by reading the said brief in our several churches, 
as prescribed by the Rubric. 

Seoundly, Whiereas it is said in the said brief, “ That 
the parsons, vicars, &c., upon the first Lord’s-day or 
opportunity after the receipt of the copy of the said 
brief, shall deliberately and affectionately publish and 
declare the terwur thereof to his majesty’s subjects, and 
earnestly persuade, exhort, and stir them up to con- 
tribute freely and cheerfully toward the relief of the 
said sufferer :” 

We do not comprehend what is meaut by the word 
opportunity. We never do preach upon any day 
except the Lord’s-day, or some solemn days legally 
appointed; neither is it possible for the strongest 
constitution among us to obey this command, (which 
includes no Jess than a whole sermon,) upon any other 
opportunity than when our people are met. together in 
the church; and to perform this work in every house 
where the parishes are very populous, consisting some- 
times here in town of nine hundred or one thousand 
houses, would take up the space of a year, although 
we should preach in two families every day; and 
almost as much time in the country, where the parishes 
are of large extent, the roads bad, and the people too 
poor to receive us and give charity at once. 

But, if it be meant that these exhortations are com- 
manded to be made in the church upon the Lord’s- 
day, we are humbly of opinion that it is left to the 
discretion of the clergy to choose what subjects they 
think most proper to preach on, and at what times ; 
and if they preach either false doctrines or scditious 
principles, they are liable to be punished. 

It may possibly happen that the sufferer recom- 
mended may be a person not deserving the favour 
intended by the brief; in which case, no minister who 
knows the sufferer to be an undeserving person, can 
with a safe conscience deliberately and affectionately 
publish the brief, much less earnestly persuade, exhort, 
and stir up the people to contribute freely and cheer- 
fully toward the rehef of such a sufferer.* 

Thirdly, Whereas, in the said brief, the ministers 
end curates are required, “on the week-days next 
after the Lord’s-day when the brief was read, to go 
from house to house, with their churchwardens, to ask 
and receive from all persons the said charity.” We 
cannot but observe here that the said ministers are 
directly made collectors of the said charity, im con- 
junction with the churchwardens, which, however, we 
presume was not. intended, as being against all law 
and precedent ; and therefore we apprehend there may 
be some inconsistency, which leaves us at a loss how 
to proceed: for in the uext paragraph the ministers 
and curates are only required, where they conveniently 
can, to accompany the churchwardens, or procure some 
other of the chief inhabitants to do the same. And in 
a followimg paragraph the whole work seems left 
eutirely to the churchwardens, who are required to use 
their «tmost diligence to gather and collect the said 
charity, and to pay the sume, in ten days after, to the 
parson, vicar, &c. 

In answer to this, we do represent to your grace 
our humble opinion, that neither we nor our church- 
wardens can be legally commanded or required to 
go from house to house to receive the said charity ; 
because your grace has informed us in your order, at 
your visitation, A.D. 1712, “ That neither we nor our 
ehurchwardens are bound to make any collections for 
the poor save in the church;’ which also appears 


® This M‘Carthy’s house was burnt in the month of August, 
1723 ; and the universal opiuion of mankind was, that M‘Carthy 
bimaelf was the person who sect fire to the house. 
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plainly by the Rubric, that arpa both time and 
place, as your grace has observed im your said order. 

We do likewise assure your grace that it is not in 
our power to procure some of the chief’ inhabitants of 
our parishes to accompany the churchwardens from 
house to house in these collections; and we have 
reason to believe that such a proposal made to our 
chief inhabitants (particularly m= this city, where our 
chief inhabitants are often peers of the land) would be 
received in a manner very little to our own satisfac- 
tion or to the advantage of the said collections. 

Fourthly, The brief does will, require, and com- 
mand the bishops, and all other dignitaries of the 
church, ‘“‘That they make their contributions dis- 
tinctly, to be returned in tae several provinces to the 
several archbishops of the same.” 

Upon which we take leave to observe that the ferms 
of expression here are of the strongest kind, and in a 
point that may subject the said dignitaries (for we 
shall say uothing of the bishops) to great incou- 
vemences, 

The said dignitaries are here willed, required, and 
commanded to make their contributions distinctly : 
by which it should seem that they are absolutely com- 
manded to make contributions, (for the word distinctly 
is but a circumstance,) and may be understood not 
very agreeable to a voluntary, cheerful contribution. 
And therefore, if any bishop or dignitary should refuse 
to make his contribution, (perhaps for very good rea- 
sons,) he may be thought to incur the crime of dis- 
obedience to his majesty, which all good subjects 
abhor when such a command is according to law. 

Most dignities of this kingdom consist only of 
parochial tithes, and the dignitaries are ministers of 
parishes. A doubt may therefore arise whether the 
said dignitaries are willed, required, and commanded to 
make their contributions in both capacities, distinctly 
as dignitaries, and jointly as parsons or vicars, 

Many diguities in this kingdom are the poorest kina 
of benefices; and it should seem hard to put poor 
dignitaries under the necessity either of making greater 
contributions than they can afford, or ef exposing them- 
selves to the censure of wanting charity by making 
their contributions public. 

Our Saviour commands us, in works of charity, to 
“Jet not our left hand know what our right hand 
doth; which cannot well cousist with our being 
willed, required, and commanded, by any earthly 
power, where no law is prescribed, to publish our 
charity to the world if we have a mind to conceal it. 

Fifthly, Whereas it is said in the said brief, “ That 
the parson, vicar, &c., of every parish shall, in six 
days after the receipt of the said charity, return it to 
his respective chancellor, &c.”” This may be a great 
grievance, hazard, and expense to the said parson, in 
remote and desolate parts of the country ; where often 
an honest messenger (if such a one can be got) must 
be hired to travel forty or fifty miles going and coming 3 
which will probably cost more than the value of the 
contribution he carries with him. And this charge, 
if briefs should happen to be frequent, would be 
enough to undo many a poor clergyman in the king- 
dom. 

Sirthly, We observe in the said brief that the pro- 
vost and fellows of the university, judges, officers of 
the court, and professors of laws, common and civil, 
are neither willed, required, nor commanded to make 
their contributions, but that so good a work is ouly 
recommended to them. Whereas we conceive that all 
his majesty’s subjects are equally obliged, with or 
without his majesty’s commands, to promote works of 
charity according to their power; and that the clergy, 
in their ecclesiastical capacity, are only liable to such 
commands as the Rubric, or any other Jaw. sball 
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enjoit, being born to the same privileges of freedom 
with the reat of his majesty’s subjects. ; 

We camnot but observe to your grace that in the 
English act of the fourth year of queen Anne, for the 
better collecting charity-money on briefs by letters- 
vatent, &c., the ministers are obliged only to read the 
briefs in their churches, without auy particular exhorta- 
tions; neither are they commanded to go from house 
to house with the churchwardens, nor to send the 
money collected to their respective chancellors, hut to 
pay it to the undertaker or agent of the sufferer. So 
that we humbly hope the clergy of this kingdom shall 
not, without any law in being, be put to greater hard- 
ships in this case than their brethren im Englaud, where 
the legislature, intending to prevent the abuses in 
collecting charity-money on briefs, did not think fit 
to put the clergy under any of those difficulties we 
now complain of in the present brief by letters-patenut 
for the relief of Charles M‘Carthy aforesaid. 

The collections upon the Lord’s-day are the princi- 
pal support. of our own numerous poor in our several 
parishes; and therefore every single brief, with the be- 
nefit of a full collection over the whole kingdom, must 
deprive several thorisands of poor of their weekly main- 
tenance, for the sake only of one person, who often be- 
comes a sufferer by his own folly or negligence, and is 
sure to overvalue his losses double or treble; ec cnat 
if this precedent be followed, as it certainly will if the 
present brief should succee:l, we may probably have a 
new brief every week; and thus, for the advantage of 
fifty-two persous, whereof not one in ten is deserving, 
aud for the interest of a dozen dexterous clerks and se- 
cretaries, the whole poor in the kingdom will be likely 
to starve. 

We are credibly informed that. either the officers of 
the lord primate in preparing the report of his grace’s 
opinion, uor those of the great sea] in passing the patent 
for briefs, will remit any of their fees, both wlaich 
do amount to a considerable sum: and thus the good 
intentions of well-disposed people are, in a great mea- 
sure, disappointed, a lake part of their charity being 
anticipated and alienated by fees and gratuities, 

Lastly, We cannot but represent to your grace our 
great concern and grief to see the pains and labour of 
our churchwardens s0 much increased by the injunec- 
ticns and commands put upon them im this brief, to the 
great disadvantage of the clergy and the people, as well 
as to their own trouble, damage, and loss of time; to 
which great additions have been already made by laws 
appointing them to collect the taxes for the watch and 
the poorhouse, which they bear with great unwilling- 
ness ; and if they shall find themselves further laden 
with such briefs as this of M‘Carthy, it will prove so 
great a discouragement that. we shall never be able to 
provide honest and sufficient persons for that weighty 
office of churchwarden, so necessary to the laity as well 
as the clergy in all things that relate to the order and 
regulation of parishes, 

Upon all these considerations, we humbly hope that 
your grace, of whose fatherly care, vigilance, and ten- 
derness we have had so many and great instances, will 
represent the case to his most excelleut majesty, or the 
chief governor in this kingdom, in such a manner that 
we may be neither under the necessity of declining his 
majesty’s commands in his letters-patent, or of taking 
new and grievous burdens upon ourselves and our 
churchwardens, to which rieither the Rubric nor any 
other law in force obliges us to submit. 
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ON THE BILL 


FOR THE CLERGY RESIDING ON THEIR 
LIVINGS. 


Tuose gentlemen who have been promoted to bishop- 
rics in this kingdom for several years past are of two 
sorts: first, certain private clergymen trom England, 
who, by the force of friends, industry, solicitation, or 
other means and merits to me unknown, have been 
raised to that character by the mero motu of the crown. 

Of the other sort are some clergymen born in this 
kingdom, who have most distinguished themselves by 
their warmth against popery, their great indulgeuce to 
dissenters and all true loyal Protestants; by their zeal 
for the house of Hanover, abhorrence of the pretender, 
and an implicit readiness to full into any measures that 
will make the goverument easy to those who represent 
his majesty’s persou. 

Some of the former kind are such as are said to have 
enjoyed tolerable preferments in England; and it is 
therefore much to their commendation that they have 
condescended to leave their native country, and come 
over hither to be bishops, merely to promote Christianity 
among us; and therefore, in my opinion, both their 
lordships aud the many defenders they bring over may 
justly claim the merit of missionaries sent to convert a 
aation from heresy and heathenism. 

Before I proceed further it may be proper to relate 
some particulars wherein the circumstances of the Eng- 
lish clergy differ from those of Ireland. 

The districts of parishes throughout England conti- 
aue much the same as they were before the Reformation ; 
and most of the churches are of the gothic architecture, 
built some hundred years ago; but the tithes of great 
numbers of churches having been applied by the poles 
preteuded authority to several abbeys, and even before 
the Reformation bestowed by that sacrilegious tyraut 
Henry VIL. on his ravenous favourites, the mainte- 
vance of an incumbent in most parts of the kingdom 
is contemptibly small: and yet a vicar there of 40/ 
a-year can live with more comfort than one of three 
times the nommal value with us. For his 404. are 
duly paid him, because there is not one farmer in a 
hundred who is not worth five times the rent he pays 
to his landlord, and fifty times the sum demanded for 
the tithes; which, by the small compass of his parish, 
he can easily collect or compound for; and if his be- 
haviour and understanding be supportable, he will pro- 
bably receive presents, uow and then, from his parish- 
loners, and perhaps from the squire; who, although he 


| may sometimes be apt to treat his parson a little super- 


ciliously, will probably be softened by a little humble 
demeanour. The vicar is likewise generally sure to 
find upon his admittance to his living a convenient 
house and barn in repair, with a garden, aud a field or 
two to graze a few cows, and one horse for himself and 
his wife. He has probably a market very near him, 
perhaps in his own village. No entertainment is ex- 
pected by his visitor beyond a pot of ale and a piece of 
cheese. He has every Sunday the comfort of a full 
congregation of plain, cleanly people of both sexes, 
well to pass, and who speak his own language. The 
scene about him is fully cultivated (1 mean for the 
general) and well inhabited. He dreads no thieves for 
anything but his apples, for the trade of universal s‘eal- 
ing is not 80 epidemic there as with us. His wife is 
little better than Goody, in her birth, education, or 
dress; and as to himself, we must let his parentage 
alone. Ifhe be the son of a farmer it is very sufficient 
and his sister may very decently be chambermaid to 
the squire’ wife. He goes about on working days in 
& grazier's coat, and will not scruple to assist his work- 
men in) harvest time. He is usually wary and thrifty, 
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and often more able to provide for a numerous family 
than some of ours can do with a rectory called 300/. 
a-year. His daughters shall go to service, or be sent 
apprentice to the sempstress of the next town; and his 
sous are put to honest trades. This is the usual course 
of an English country vicar, from 20/. to 602. a-year. 

As to the clergy of our own kingdom, their livings 
are generally larger. Not originally, or by the bounty 
of princes, parliaments, or charitable endowments, for 
the same degradations (and as to glebes, a much greater) 
have been made here, but, by the destruction and 
desolation in the long wars between the invaders and 
the natives; during which time a great part of the 
bishops’ Jands and almost all the glebes were lost in the 
confusion. The first invaders had almost the whole 
kingdom divided among them. New invaders suc- 
ceeded, and drove out their predecessors as native Trish. 
These were expelled by others who came after, and upon 
the same pretensions. Thus it went on for several 
hundred years, and in some degree even to our own 
meprories. And thus it will probably go on, although 
not ina martial way, to the end of the world. For 
not only the purchasers of debentures forfeited in 1611 
were all of English birth, but those after the Restora- 
tion, and many who came hither even since the Revo- 
lution, are looked upon as perfect Irish; directly con- 
trary to the practice of all wise nations, and particu- 
Jarly of the Greeks and Romans, in establishing their 
colonies, by which name Ireland is very absurdly called. 

Under these distractions the conquerors always 
seized what lands they could with little ceremony, 
whether they belonged to the church or not: thus the 
glebes were almost universally exposed to the first 
seizers, and could never be recovered, although the 
grants, with the particular denominations, are manifest 
and still in beig. The whole Jands of the see of 
Waterford were wholly taken by one family; the lke 
is reported of other bishoprics. 

King James I., who deserves more of the church of 
Jreland than all other princes put together, having the 
forfeitures of vast tracts of laud in the northern parts, (I 
think common. called the escheated counties,) having 
granted some hundred thousand acres of these Jands 
to certain Scotch and English favourites, was prevailed 
on by some great prelates to grant to some sees in the 
uorth, and to many parishes there, certain parcels of 
land for the augmentation of poor bishoprics, did like- 
wise endow many parishes with glebes for the incum- 
hents, whereof a good number escaped the depredations 
of 1641 and 1688. These lands, when they were granted 
by king James, consisted mostly of woody ground, 
_ wherewith those parts of this island were then overrun. 

This is well known, universally allowed, and by some 

in awk remembered ; the rest being, in some places, not 
stubbed out to this day. And the value of the lands 
was consequently very incousiderable till Scotch colo- 
nies came over in swarms upon great encouragement to 
make them habitable, at least for such a race of strong- 
bodied people, who came hither from their own bleak 
barren highlands, as it were into a paradise ; who svon 
were able to get straw for their bedding, instead of a 
bundle of heath spread on the ground and sprinkled 
with water. Here by degrees they acquired some de- 
gree of politeness and civility from such neighbouring 
Irish as were stillleft &fter Tyrone’s last rebellion, and are 
since grown almost eutire possessors of the north. Thus, 
at length, the woods being rooted up, the land was 
brought in and tilled, and the glebes, which could not 
before yield two-pence an acre, are equal to the best, 
sometimes affording the minister a good demesne, and 
some land to let. 

These wars and desolations in their natural conse- 
quences were likewise the cause of another effect, I 
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bent. For, asthe lands were of little value by the want 
of inhabitants to cultivate them, and many of the 
churches levelled to the ground, particularly by the 
fanatic zeal of those rebellious sats who murdered 
their king, destroyed the church, and overthrew mo- 
narchy ; (for all which there is a humiliation-day ap- 
pointed by law, and soon approaching ;) 80, 1 order to 
give a tolerable maintenance to a min’ster, and the 
country being too poor, as well as devotion too low, to 
think of building new churches, it was found necessary 
to repair some one church which had least suffered, and 
join sometimes three or more, enough for a bare support 
to some clergyman who knew not where to provide 
himself better. This was a case of absolute necessity, 
to prevent heathenism, as well as popery, from over- 
running the nation. The consequence of these unions 
was very different in different parts; for, in the north, 
by the Scotch settlement, their numbers daily increas- 
ing by new additions from their own country, and their 
prolific quality peculiar to northern people 5 and, lastly, 
by their universally feeding upon oats, (which grain, 
under its several preparations and denominations, is the 
only natural luxury of that hardy people,) the value of 
tithes increased so prodigionsly, that at this day, I con- 
fess, several united parishes ought to be divided, taking 
in so great a compass that it is almost impossible for 
the people to travel timely to their own parish church, 
or their little churches to contain half their: number, 
though the revenue would be sufficient to maintain two, 
or perhaps three, worthy clergymen with decency ; 
provided the times mend, or that they were honestly 
dealt with, which I confess is seldom the case. I shall 
name only one, and it is the deanery of Derry; the re- 
venue whereof, if the dean could get his dues, exceed- 
ing that of some bishoprics, both by the compass and 
fertility of the soil, the number as well as industry ot 
the imbabitants, the conveniency of exporting their corn 
to Dublin and foreign parts; and, lastly, by the acci- 
dental discovery of marl in many places of the several 
parishes. Yet al] this revenue is wholly founded upon 
corn, for I am told there is hardly an acre of glebe for 
the dean to plant and build on. 

Iam therefore of opinion that a real undefalcated 
revenue of 6002. a-year 18 a sufficient income for a 
country dean in this kingdom; and since the rents 
consist wholly of tithes, two parishes, fo the amount of 
that value, should be united, and the dean reside as 
minister in that of Down, aud the remaining parishes 
be divided among worthy clergymen to about 38002 
a-year to each. The deanery of Derry, which is a 
large city, might be left worth 800/. a-year, and Raphoe 
according as it shall be thought proper. These three 
are the only opulent deaneries in the whole kingdom, 
and, as I am informed, consist all of tithes, which was 
an unhappy expedient in the church, occasioned by the 
sacrilegious robberies during the several times of con- 
fusion and war; insomuch that at this day there is 
hardly any remainder left of dean and chapter lands 
in Ireland, that delicious morse! swallowed so greedily 
in England under the fanatic usurpations. 

As to the present scheme of a bill for obliging the 
clergy to residence, now or lately in the privy council, 
I know no more of the particulars than what has been 
told me by several clergymen of distinction, who say 
that a petition in the name of them all has been pre- 
sented to the lord-lieutenaut avd council, that they 
might be heard by their council against the bill, and 
that the petition was rejected, with some reasons why 
it was rejected; for the bishops are supposed to know 
best what is proper for the clergy. It seems the bill 
consists of two parts: first, a power in the bishops, 
with consent of the archbishop and the patron, to ave 
off from any parish whatever it is oe ag above 3002. 
-year; and this to be done without the incumbent's 
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consent, which before was necessary in all divisious 
The other part of the bill obliges all clergymen, from 
40/. a-year and upwards, to reside and build a house 
in his parish. But those of 40/. are remitted till they 
shall receive 100/. out of the revenue of firat-fruits 
granted by her late majesty. 


. CONSIDERATIONS 
UPON 


TWO BILLS, 


SENT DOWN FROM THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS TO THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS IN IRELAND RELATING TO THE CLERGY. 





Dublin, Feb. 24, 1731-2. 

I HAVE often, for above a month past, desired some few 
clergymen who are pleased to visit me, that they would 
procure an extract of two BILLS brought into {he council 
by some of the bishops, and both of them since passed 
in the house of lords: but I could never obtain what I 
desired, whether by the forgetfulness or negligence of 
those whom I employed, or the difficulty of the thing 
itself. Therefore, if I should happen to mistake in any 
fact of consequence, I desire my remarks upon it may 
pass for nothing ; for my information is uo better than 
what I received in words from several divines, who 
seemed to agree with each other. ] have not the honour 
to be acquainted with any one single prelate of the 
kingdom, and am a stranger to their characters, furtber 
than as common fame reports them, which 3s not to be 
depended on; therefore I cannot be supposed to act 
upon a principle of resentment. I esteem their func- 
tions (if I may be allowed to say so without offence) as 
traly apostolical, and absolutely necessary to the per- 
fection of a Christian church. 

There are no qualities more iucident to the frailty 
and corruptions of human kind than an indifference or 
iusensibility for other men’s sulferings, aud a sudden 
forgetfulness of their own former humble state when 
they rise in the world. These two dispositions have 
not, I think, anywhere so strongly exerted themselves 
as in the order of bishops with regard to the inferior 
clergy ; for which I can find no reasons but such as na- 
furally should seem to operate a quite contrary way. 
The maintenance of the clergy throughout the kingdom 
is precarious and uncertain, collected from a most. mi- 
serable race of beggarly farmers; at whose mercy every 
minister lies to be defrauded. His office, as rector or 
vicar, if it be duly executed, is very laborious. As soon 
ashe is promoted to a bishopric the scene is entirely 
and happily changed ; his revenues are large and as 
surely paid as those of the king; his whole business is 
once a-year to receive the attendance, the submission, 
aad the proxy-money of all his clergy, in whatever part 
of the diocese he shall] please to think most convement 
for himself. Neither is his personal presence necessary, 
for the business may be done by a vicar-general. The 
fatigue of ordination is just what the bishops please to 
make it; and as matters have been for some time, and 
may probably remain, the fewer ordinations the better. 
The reat of their visible office consists in the honour of 
attending parliaments and councils, and bestowing pre- 
ferments in their own gifts; in which last employment, 
aud in their spiritual and temporal courts, the labour 
falls to their vicars-general, secretaries, proctors, ap- 
paritors, seneschals, aud the like. Now, 1 say, in so 
quick a change, whereby their brethren in a few days 
are become their subjects, it would be reasonable at 
least to hope that the labour, confinement, and subjec- 
tion, from which they have so lately escaped, life a 
bird out of the snare of the fowler, might a little in- 
cline them to remember the condition of those who 
were but last week their equals, probably their compa- 
mious or their friends, and possibly as reazonable ex- 
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pectants. There is a known story of colonel Tidcomb, 
who, while he continued a subaltern officer, was every 
day complaining against the pride, oppression, and hard 
treatment of colonels toward their officers; yet, in a 
very minute after he had received his commission for a 
regiment, walking witha friend on the Mall, he con- 
fessed that the spirit of colonelship was coming fast 
upon him: which spirit is said to have daily increased 
to the hour of his death. 

It is true, the clergy of this kingdom, who are pro- 
moted to bishoprics, have always some great advan- 
tages; either that of rich deaneries, opulent and mul- 
tiplied rectories and dignities, strong alliances by birth 
or marriage, fortified by a superlative degree of zeal 
and loyalty : but, however, they were all at first no 
more than young beginners; and before their great 
promotion were known by their plain Christian names 
among their old companions, the middling rate of 
clergymen ; nor could therefore be strangers to their 
condition, or with any good grace forget it so svon, as 
it has too often happened. 

I confess Ido not remember to have observed any 
body of men acting with so little concert as our clergy 
have done in a point where their opinions appeared to 
be unanimous: a point wherein their whole temporal 
support was concerned, as well as their power of serv- 
ing God and his church, in their spiritual functions. 
This has been imputed to their fear of disobliging, or 
hopes of further favours upon compliance; because it 
was observed that some ei appeared at first with the 
greatest zeal thought fit suddenly to absent themselves 
from the usual meetings ; yet we know what expert soli- 
citors the Quakers, the Dissenters, and even the Papists, 
have sometimes found, to drive a point of advantage 
or prevent an impending evil. 

I have not seen any extract from the two bills intro- 
duced by the bishops in the privy council; where the 
clergy, upon some failure in favour, or through the 
timorousness of many among their brethren, were re- 
fused to be heard by the council. It seems these bills 
were both returned, agreed to by the king and council 
in England; and the house of lords has, with great 
expedition, passed them both; and it is said they are 
immediately to be sent down to the commons for their 
consent. 

The particulars, as they have been imperfectly re- 
ported to me, are as follow :— 

By one of the bills the bishops have power to oblige 
the country clergy to build a mansion-house upon 
whatever part of their glebes their lordships shall com- 
mand; and if the living be above 50/, a-year, the mi- 
nister 1s bound to build, after three years, a house that 
shall cost one year and a half’s rent of his income. 
For instance, if a clergyman with a wife and seven 
children gets a living of 552. per annum, he must, after 
three years, build a house that shall cost 77/. 10s. and 
must support his family, during the time the bishop 
shall appoint for the building of it, with the remamder. 
But if the living be under 50/. a-year, the minister 
shall be allowed 1002. out of the first-fruits. 

But there is said to be one circumstance a little ex- 
traordinary ; that if there be a single spot in the glebe 
more barren, more marshy, more exposed to the winds, 
more distant from the church, or skeleton of achurch, 
or from any conveniency of bujlding, the rector or 
vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the 
bishop, to build, under pain of sequestration, (an office 
which ever falls into the most knavish hands,) upon 
whatever point his lordship shall command; although 
the farmers have not paid one quarter of his due. 

I believe, under the present distresses of the kingdom, 
(which inevitably without a miracle must increase for 
ever,) there are not ten country clergymen in Ireland 
reputed’ to possess a parish of 100/ per awum, who 
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for some years past have actually received 60/., and that 
with the utmost difficulty and vexation. I am there- 
fore at a loss what kind of valuators the bishops will 
make use of; and whether the starving vicar shall be 
forced to build his house with the money he never re- 
ceived. 

The other bill, which passed in two days after the 
former, is said to concern the division of parishes into 
as many parcels as the bishop shall think fit, only leav- 
ing 300/, a-year to the mother church; which 3002. by 
another act passed some years ago, they can divide like- 
wise, and crumble as low as their will and pleasure will 
dispose them. So that, instead of six hundred clergy- 
men, which, I think, is the usual computation, we may 
have, in a small compass of years, almost us many thou- 
sands to live with decency and comfort, provide for 
their children, be charitable to the poor, and maiutain 
hospitality. 

But it is very reasonable to hope, aud heartily to be 
wished by all those who have the least regard to our 
noly religion, as hitherto established, or to a learned, 
pious, diligent, conversable clergyman, or even to com- 
mon humanity, that the honourable house of commous 
will, in their great wisdom, justice, and tenderness to 
iunocent men, consider these bills in another light. It 
is said they well know this kingdom not to be so over- 
stocked with neighbouring gentry ; but a discreet learned 
clergyman, with a competency fit for one of his educa- 
tion, may be an entertaining, a useful, and sometimes 
a necessary companion. That,although such a clergy- 
man may not be able constantly to find beef and wine 
for his own family, yet he may be allowed sometimes 
to afford both to a neighbour without distressing him- 
self; and the rather, because he may expect at least as 
good a return. It will probably be considered that in 
many desolate parts there may not be always a sufli- 
cient number of persons considerable enough to be 
trusted with commissions of the peace, which several 
of the clergy now supply, much better than a little, 
hedge, contemptible, illiterate vicar from 20/. to 502. 
a-year, the son of a weaver, pedler, tailor, or miller, 
cau be presumed to do. 

The land gels and farmers, by this scheme, can find 
no profit ; but wil] certainly be losers. For instance, 
if the large northern livings be split into a dozen 
parishes or more, it will be very necessary for the little 
threadbare gownman, with his wife, his proctor, and 
every child who can crawl, to watch the fields at harvest- 
time, for fear of losing a single sheaf, which he could 
not afford under peril of a day's starving; for, ac- 
cording to the Scotch proverb, a hungry louse bites 
sore. This would of necessity breed an infinite number 
of wrangles and litigious suits in the spiritual courts ; 
and put the wretched pastor at perpetual variance with 
his whole parish. But as they have hitherto stood, a 
clergyman established in a competent living is not 
under the necessity of being so sharp, vigilant, and 
exacting. On the contrary, it is well known and 
allowed that the clergy round the kingdom think them- 
selves well treated if they lose only one single third 
of their legal demands. 

The honourable house may perhaps be inclined to 
conceive that my lords the bishops enjoy as ample a 
power, both spiritual and temporal, as will fully suffice 
to answer every branch of their office; that they want 
no laws to regulate the conduct of those clergymen over 
whom they preside ; that if non-residence be a grievance, 
itis the patron's fault, who makes not a better choice, 
or caused the plurality. That if the general impartial 
character of persons chosen into the church had been 
more regarded, and the motive of party, alliance, 
kindred, flatterers, il] judgment, or personal favour 
regarded less, there would be fewer complaints of 
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any other part of nmisconduct; not to mention igno- 
rance and stupidity. 

I could name certain gentlemen of the gown, whose 
awkward, spruce, prim, sneering, and smirking counte- 
nauces, the very tone of their voices, and an ungainly 
strut in their walk, without one single talent for any 
one office, having contrived to get good preferment by 
the mere force of flattery and cringing: for which two 
virtues (the only two virtues they pretend to) they 
were, however, utterly unqualified; and whom, if 3 
were in power, although they were my nephews or had 
married my nieces, I could never, in point of good 
conscience or honour, have recommended to a curacy 
in Connaught. 

The honourable house of commons may likewise per- 
haps consider that the gentry of this kingdom differ 
from all others upon earth, being less capable of em- 
ployments in their own country than any others who 
come from abroad ; and that most of them have little 
expectation of providing for their younger children 
otherwise than by the church, in which there might 
be some hopes of getting a tolerable maintenance. For, 
after the patrons should have settled their sons, their 
vephews, their nieces, their dependents, and their ful- 
lowers invited over from the other side, there would 
still remain an overplus of smaller church preferments, 
to be given to such clergy of the nation who shall have 
their quantum of whatever merit may be then in 
fashion. But by these bills they will beall as absolutely 
excluded as if they had passed under the denomination 
of Tories, unless they can be contented at the utmost 
with 50¢. a-year; which, by the difficulties of collecting 
tithes in Ireland and the daily increasing miseries of 
the people, will hardly rise to half that sum. 

It is observed that the divines sent over hither to 
govern this church have not seemed to consider the dif- 
ference between both kingdoms with respect to the in- 
ferior clergy. As to themselves, indeed, they fine a 
large revenue in lands, let at one quarter value, which 
consequently must be paid while there is a penny left 
among us; and the public distress so little aflects their 
interests, that their fines are now aigher than ever : they 
content themselves to suppose that whatever a parish 
is said to be worth comes all into the parson’s pocket. 

The poverty of great numbers among the clergy of 
Eugland has been the coutinual complaint of all men 
who wish well to the church, and many schemes have 
been thought of to redress it; yet an English vicar of 
402, a-year lives much more comfortably than one of 
double the value in Ireland. His farmers, generally 
speaking, are able and willing to pay him his full dues. 
he has a decent church of ancient standing, filled every 
Lord’s-day with a large congregation of plain people, 
well clad, and behaving themselves as if they believed 
iu God and Christ. He has a house and barn in re- 
pair, a field or two to graze his cows, with a garden and 
orchard. No guest expects more from him than a pot 
of ale; he lives like an honest, plain farmer, as his 
wife is dressed but little better than Goody. He is 
sometimes graciously invited by the squire, where he 
sits at a humble distance: if he gets the love of his 
people, they often make him little useful presents ; he 
is happy by being born to no higher expectation ; for 
he is usually the son of sume ordinary tradesman or 
middling farmer. His learning is much of a size with 
his birth and education; no more of either than what 
a poor hungry servitor can be expected to bring with 
him from his college. It would be tedious to show the 
reverse of all this in our distant poorer parishes through 
most parts of Ireland, wherein every reader may make 
the comparison. 

Lastly, the honourable house of commons may con- 
sider whether the scheme of multiplying begga:ly cler- 
gymen through the whole kingdom, who must all have 
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votes for choosing parliament-men, (provided they can 
prove their freeholds to be worth 40s. per annum, «/fra 
reprieas,) may not, by their numbers, have great 1n- 
fluence upon elections, being entirely under the 
dependence of their le For, by a moderate 
computation, after all the divisions aud subdivisions 
of parishes that my lords the bishops have power to 
make by their new laws, there will, as soon as the pre- 
sent set of clergy goes off, be raised an army of ec- 
clesiastical militants, able enough for any kind of 
service except that of the altar. 

I am indeed in some concern about a fund for 
building a thousand or two churches, wherein these 
probationers may read their wall lectures; and begin 
to doubt they must be contented with barns, which 
barns will be one great advancing step toward an ac- 
commodation with our true Protestant brethren the 
dissenters. 

The scheme of encouraging clergymen to build 
houses, by dividing a living of 500/. a-year into ten 
parts, is a contrivance the meaning whereof has got on 
the wrong side of my comprehension ; unless it may be 
argued that bishops build no houses because they are 
so rich, and therefore the inferior clergy will certainly 
build if you reduce them to beggary. But I knew a 
very rich man of quality in England who could never 
be persuaded to keep a servant out of livery, because 
such servants would be expensive, and apt in time to 
ook like gentlemen; whereas the others were ready to 
submit to the basest offices, and at a cheaper penny- 
worth might increase his retinue. 

J hear it is the opinion of many wise men that be- 
fore these bills pass both houses they should be sent 
back to England with the following clauses inserted : 

First, that whereas there may be about a dozen double 
bishoprics in Ireland, thosé bishoprics should be split, 
and given to different persons; and those of a single 
denomination be also divided into two, three, or four 
parts, as occasion shall require; otherwise there may 
be a question started whether twenty-two prelates can 
effectually extend their paternal care and unlimited 
power for the protection and correction of so great a 
number of spiritual subjects. But this proposal will 
meet with such furious objections that F shall not in- 
sist upon it; for I well remember to have read what a 
terrible fright the frogs were in upon a report that the 
sun was going to marry. 

Another clause should be, that none of these twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty pounders may be suffered to marry, 
under the penalty of immediate deprivation, their 
marriages declared null, and their children bastards ; 
for some desponding people take the kingdom to be in 
no condition of encouraging so numerous a breed of 
beggars. 

A third clause will be necessary, that these humble 
gentry should be absolutely disqualified from giving 
votes in elections for parliament-men. 

Others add a fourth; which is, a clause of indul- 
gence, that these reduced divines may be permitted to 
follow any lawful ways of living, which will not call 
them too often or too far from their spiritual offices ; 
for, unless I misapprehend, they are supposed to have 
episcopal ordination. For example; they may be lappers 
of linen, bailiffs of the manor; they may let blood or 
apply plasters for three miles round; they may get a 
dispensation to hold the clerkship and sextonship of 
their own parish iz commendam. Their wives and 
daughters may make shirts for the neighbourhood ; or, 
if a barrack be near, for the soldiers: in linen cOun- 
tries they may card and spin, and keep a few looms in 
the house; they may let lodgings, and sell a pot of ale 
without doors, but not at home, unless to sober company 
and at regular hours, It is by some thought a little 
hard tnat in an affair of the last consequence to the 
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very being of the clergy in the points of liberty and 
property, as well as in their abilities to perform their 
duty, this whole reverend body, who are the established 
instructors of the nation in Christianity and moral 
virtues, and are the only persons concerned, should be 
the sole persons not consulted. Let any scholar show 
the like precedent in Christendom for twelve hundred 
years past. An act of parliament for settling or selling 
an esta.e in a private family is never passed until all 
parties give consent. But in the present case the 
whole body of the clergy is, as themselves apprehend, 
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determined to utter ruin, without once expecting or 


asking their opinion; and this by a scheme contrived 
only by one part of the convocation, while the other 
part, which has been chosen in the usual forms, wants 
only the regal permission to assemble and consult 
about the affairs of the church, as their predecessors 
have always done in former ages ; where it is presumed 
the lower house has a power of proposing canons, and 
a negative voice, as well as the upper. And God 
forbid (say these objectors) that there should be a 
real separate interest between the bishops and clergy, 
any more than there is between a man and his wife, a 
king and his people, or Christ and his church. 

It seems there is a provision in the bill that no 
parish shall be cut into scraps without the consent of 
several persons, who can be no sufferers in the matter ; 
but I cannot find that the clergy lay munch weiglit on 
this caution ; because they argue that the very persons 
from whom these bills took their rise will have the 
greatest share in the decision. 

I do not by any means conceive the crying sin of the 
clergy in this kingdom to be that cf non-residence. I 
am sure it is many degrees less so here than in England, 
vunless the possession of pluralities may pass under that 
name; and if this be a fault, it is well known to whom 
it must be imputed: I believe upon a fair inquiry 
(and J hear an inquiry is to be made) they will ap- 
pear to be most pardonably few; especially considering 
how many parishes have not an inch of glebe, and 
how difficult it is upon any reasonable terms to find a 
place of habitation. And therefore God knows whether 
my lords the bishops will be soon able to convince the 
clergy, or those who have any regard for that vencrable 
body, that the chief motive im their lordships’ minds 
by procuring these bills was to prevent the sin of non- 
residence; while the universal opinion of almost every 
clergyman iu the kingdom, without distinction of 
party, taking in even those who are not likely to be 
sufferers, stands directly against them. 

If some livings in the uorth may be justly thought 
too large a compass of land, which makes it iucon- 
venient for the remotest inhabitants to attend the service 
of the church, which in some instances may be true, 
no reasonable clergyman weuld oppose a proper re- 
medy by particular acts of parliament. 

Thus, for instance, the deanery of Down, a country 
deanery I think without a cathedral, depending wholly 
upon a union of parishes joiued together ina time when 
the land lay waste and thinly inhabited, since those 
circumstances are so prodigiously changed for the 
better, may properly be lessened, leaving a decent. com 
petency to the dean, and placing rectories in the re 
maining churches, which are now served only by 
stipendiary curates, 

The case may be probably the same in other parts. 
and such a proceeding, discreetly managed, would be 
truly for the good of the church. 

For it is to be observed that the dean and chapter 
lands, which in England were all seized under the 
fanatic usurpation, are things unknown in Treland, 
having been long ravished from the church by a suc- 
cession of confusions, and tithes applied in their stead 
to support that ecclesiastical dignity. 
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The late archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Wm. King] 
had a very different way of encouraging the clergy of 
his diocese to residence: when a lease had run out 
seven years or more, he stipulated with the tenant to 
resign up twenty or thirty acres to the minister of the 
parish where it lay convenient, without lessening his 
former rent, and with no great abatement of the fine; 
and this he did in the parts near Dublin, where land 
is at the highest rates, leaving a small chiefry for the 
minister to pay, hardly a sixth part of the value. I 
doubt not that almost every bishop in the kingdom 
may do the same gencrous act, with Jess damage to 
their sees than his late grace of Dublin, much of 
whose lands were out. in fee-farms, or leases for lives ; 
and I am sorry that the good example of such a prelate 
has not been followed. 

But a great majority of the clergy’s friends caunot 
hitherto reconcile themselves to this project, which 
they call a levelling principle, that) must inevitably 
root out the seeds of all honest emulation, the legal 
parent of the greatest virtue and most generous actions 
among men; but which, in the general opinion (for I 
do not pretend to offer my own), will never more 
have room to exert itself in the breast of any clergy- 
man whom this kingdom shall produce. 

But whether the consequences of these bills may, by 
the virtues und frailties of future bishops sent over 
hither to rule the church, terminate in good or evil, I 
shall not presume to determine, since God can work the 
former out of the latter. However, one thing I can 
venture to assert, that from the carliest ages of Christi- 
anity to the minute I am now writing, there never was 
a precedent of such a proceeding ; much less was it to 
be feared, hoped, or apprehended, from such hands in 
any Christian country ; and so it may pass for more 
than a phoenix, because it bas risen without any assist- 
ance from the ashes of its sire. 

The appearance of so many dissenters at the hearing 
of this cause, is what, I am told, has not been charged. 
tu the account of their prudence or moderation ; because 
that action has been censured as a mark of triumph 
and insult before the victory 1s complete : since neither 
of these bills has yet passed the house of commons, and 
some are pleased to think it not impossible that they 
may be rejected. Neither do I hear that there is an 
enacting clause in either of the bills to apply any part 
of the divided or subdivided tithes toward increasing 
the stipends of the sectaries. So that these gentlemen 
seem to be gratified like him who, after having been 
kicked down. stairs, took comfort when he saw _ his 
friend kicked down after him. 

I have heard many more objections against several 
particulars of both these bills; but they are of a high 
nature, and carry such dreadful innuendoes, that I dare 
not mention them ; resolving to give no offence, because 
I well know how obnoxious I have long been (although 
I conceive without any fault of my own) to the zeal 
and principles of those who place all difference in 
Opinion concerning public matters to the score of dis- 
affection; whereof 1 am at least as imnocent as the 
loudest of my detractors. 


a 
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SOME REASONS 


AGAINST THE BILL FOR SETTLING THE TITHE OF 
HEMP, FLAX, &c., BY A MODUS ® 


Cel 


Tue clergy did little expect to have any cause of com- 
plaint against the present house of commons, who in 


* A Dill was presented in the Irish house of commons for en- 
couraging the growth of flax, by which it was provided that the 
tithe upon that production should be commuted for a certain 
modus, or compusition in money. But the opposition to the bill 
(principally caused by this pamphlet) proved so elfectual that 
ib Was droppwd, 
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the last session were pleased to throw out a billa sent 
them from the lords, which that reverend body apme:- 
hended would be very injurious to them if it passed 
into a law; and who, in the present session, defeated 
the arta and endeavours of schismatics fu repeal the 
sacramental test. 

For although it has been allowed on all hands, that 
the former of those bills might, by its necessary con- 
sequences, be very displeasing to the lay gentlemen of 
the kingdom, for many  reasous purely — secular, 
and that this last attempt for repealing the test did 
much more affect at present the temporal interest than 
the spiritual ; yet the whole body of the lower clergy 
have, upon both these occasions, expressed equal 
gratitude to that honourable house for their justice 
and steadiness, as if the clergy aloue were to receive 
the benefit. 

It mast ueeds be therefore a great addition to the 
clergy’s grief, that such an assembly as the present 
house of commons should now, with an expedition 
more than usual, agree toa bill for encouraging the 
linen manufacture, with a clause whereby the church 
is to lose two parts in three of the legal tithe in flax 
and hemp. 

Some reasons why the clergy think such a law will 
be a great hardship upon them are, I conceive, those 
that follow. I shall venture to enumerate them, with 
all deference due to that honourable assembly :— 

First, the clergy suppose that they have not, by any 
fault or demerit, incurred the displeasure of the nation’s 
representatives; neither can the declared loyalty of the 
present set, from the highest prelate to the lowest 
vicar, be in the least disputed; because there are 
hardly teu clergymen through the whole kingdom, for 
more than nineteen years past, who have not been 
either preferred entirely upon acconut of their declared 
affection to the Hanover line, or higher promoted as the 
due reward of the same merit. 

There is not a landlord in the whole kingdom, re- 
siding some part of the year at his country-seat, who 
is not in his own conscience fully convinced that the 
tithes of his minister have gradually sunk for some 
years past one-third, or at least one-fourth of their 
former value, exclusive of all non -solvencies. 

The payment of tithes in this kingdom is subject to 
so many frauds, brangles, and other difficulties, not 
ouly from Papists and Dissenters, but even from those 
who profess themselves Protestants, that, by the expense, 
the trouble, and vexation of collecting and bargaining 
for them, they are of all other rents the most precarious, 
uncertain, and il] paid. 

The landlords in most parishes expect, as a compli- 
ment, that they shall pay little more than half the 
value of the tithes for the lauds they hold in their own 
hands; which often consist of large domains; and it is 
the minister’s interest to make them easy upon that 
article, when he considers what influence those geutle- 
men have upon their tenants. 

The clergy cannot but think it extremely severe, 
that in a bill for encouraging the linen manufacture, 
they alone must be the sufferers, who can leasv afford 
it. If, as I am told, there be a tax of 30002 a-year 
paid by the public for a further eucouragement to the 
suidl manufacture, are not the clergy equal sharers in 
the charge with the rest of their fellow-subjects ? What 
satisfactory reason cau be therefore given why they 
alone should bear the whole additional weight, unless 
it will be alleged that their property is not upon an 
equal foot with the properties of other men ? They 
acquire their own smal! pittance by at least as honest 
means as their neighbours, the landlords, posseas their 
estates; und have been always supposed, except in 
rebellious or fanatical times, to have as good a title 

a For the bishops to divide livings, 
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for no families now in being can show a more ancient. 
Indeed, if it be true that some persons (I hope they 
were not many) were seen to Jaugh when the rights of 
the clergy were mentioned; in this case an opinion 


may possibly be soon advanced that they have no - 
rights at all, And this is likely enough to gain ground — 


in proportion as the coutempt of all religion shall 
increase, which is already in a very forward way. 

It is said there will be also added to this bill a 
clause for diminishing the tithe of hops, in order to 
cultivate that useful plant among us; and here like- 


wise the load is to lie entirely on the shoulders of the — 


clergy, while the landlords reap all the benefit. 
will not be easy to foresee where suca proceedings are 
likely to stop; or whether by the same authority, in 
civil times, a parliament may not as justly challenge 
the same power in reducing all things titheable not 
below the tenth part of the product (which is, and 
ever will be, the clergy’s equitable right), but from a 
‘enth part to a sixtieth or eighticth, and from thence to 
nothing. 

I have heard it granted by skilful persons, that the 
practice of taxing the clergy by parliament, without 
their own consent, is a new thing, not much above the 
date of seventy years; before which period, in times of 
peace, they always taxed themselves. But things are 
extremely altered at present: it is not now sufficient 
to tax them in common with their fellow-subjects, 
without imposing an additional tax upon them, from 
which, or from anything equivalent, all their fellow- 
subjects areexempt: and this in a country professing 
Christianity. 

The greatest. part of the clergy throughout this king- 
dom have been stripped of their glebes by the confusion 
of times, by violence, fraud, oppression, aud other 
unlawful means; all which glebes are now in the 
hands of the laity. So that they now are generally 
forced to lie at the mercy of landlords, for a small 
piece of ground in their pe at a most exorbitant 
rent, and usually for a short term of years, whereon to 
build a house and enable them to reside. Yet, in spite 
of these disadvantages, lam a witness that they are 
generally more constant residents than their brethren 
in England; where the meanest vicar has a convenient 
dwelling, with a barn, a garden, and a field or two for 
his cattle; besides the certainty of his little income 
from honest farmers, able and willing, not only to pay 
him his dues, but likewise to make him presents, 
according to their ability, fur his better support. In 
all which circumstances the clergy of ivelayd meet. 
with a treatment directly contrary. 

It is hoped the honourable house will consider that 
it is impossible for the most i]]-minded, avaricious, or 
cunning clergyman, to do the least injustice to the 
meanest cottager in his parish, in any bargain for 
tithes, or other ecclesiastical dues. He can at the 
utmost only demand to have his tithes fairly Jaid out; 
and does not once in an hundred times obtain his 
demand. But every tenant, from the poorest cottager 
to the most substantial farmer, can, and generally does 
impose upon the minister, by fraud, by theft, by lies, 
by perjuries, by insolence, and sometimes by force; 
notwithstanding the utmost vigilance and skill of him- 
self and his proctor ; insomuch, that it is allowed that 
the clergy in general receive little more than one-half 
of their legal dues; not including the charges they are 
at in collecting or bargaining for them. 

The land-rents of Ireland are computed to about 
2,000,000/., whereof one-tenth amounts to 206,000/. 
The beneficed clergymen, excluding those of this city, 
are not reckoned to be above 500; by which computa- 
tion they should each of them possess 200/, a-year, if 
those tithes were equally divided, although in well» 
. Ativated corn countcies it ought to be more; whereas 
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they hardly receive one-half of that sum, with grea‘ 
defalcations, and in very bad payments, There are, 
indeed, a few glebes in the north pretty considerable ; 
but if these, and all the rest, were in like manner 
equally divided, they would not add 5/. a-year to every 
clergyman. Therefore, whether the condition of the 
clergy in general among us be justly liable to envy, 
or able to bear a heavy burden, which neither the 
nobility, nor gentry, nor tradesmen, nor farmers, wil 
touch with one of their fingers; this, I say, is submitted 
to the honourable house. 

One terrible circumstance in this bill is that of 
turning the tithe of flax and hemp into what the law- 
yers call a modus, or a certain sum in lieu of a tenth 
part of the product, And by this practice of claiming 
a modus im many parishes by ancient custom, the 
clergy in both kingdoms have been almost incredible 
sufferers. Thus, in the present case, the tithe of a 
tolerable acre of flax, which by a medium is worth 
12s., is by the present bill reduced to 4s. Neither is 
this the worst part in a modus; every determinate sum 
must in process of time sink from a-fourth to a four- 
and-twentieth part, or a great deal lower, by that neces- 
sary fall attending the value of money; which is nuw 
at least nine-tenths lower all over Europe than it was 
400 years ago, by a gradual decline; and even a-third 
part at least, within our own memories, in purchasing 
almost everything required for the necessities or con- 
veniencies of life; as any gentleman can attest who 
has kept house for twenty years past. And this will 

ually affect poor countries as well as rich. For, 
although I Jook upon it as an impossibility that this 
kingdom shonld ever thrive under its present dis- 
advantages, which, without a miracle, must still in- 
crease, yet. when the whole cash of the nation shall 
siuk to 50,0004, we must, in all our traffic abroad, 
either of import or export, go by the general rate at 
which money is valued in those countries that enjoy 
the common privileges of human kind. For this 
reason no corporation (if the clergy may presume to 
call themselves one) should by any means grant away 
their properties in perpetuity, upon any consideration 
whatsoever, which is a rock that many corporations 
have split upon, to their great impoverishment, and 
sometimes to their utter undoing; because they are 
supposed to subsist for ever, and because no determi- 
nation of money is of any certain perpetual intrinsic 
value. This is known enough in England, where 
estates let for ever, some hundred years ago, by severa] 
aucient noble families, do not at this present pay their 
posterity a twentieth part of what they are now worth 
at an easy rate. 

A tax affecting one part of a nation which already 
bears its full share in all parliamentary impositions, 
cannot possibly be just, except it be inflicted as a 
punishment upon that budy of men which is taxed for 
some great demerit or danger to the public appre- 
hended from those upon whom it is laid; thus the 
Papists aud Nonjurors have been doubly taxed for re 
fusing to give proper securities to the government, whict: 
cannot be objected against the clergy. And therefore 
if this bill should pass, I think it ought to be with a 
preface, showing wherein they have offended, and for 
what disaffection or other crime they are punished. 

If an additional excise upon ale, or a duty upon fles} 
and bread, were to be enacted, neither the victualler 
butcher, nor baker would bear any more of the charge 
than for what themselves consumed, but it would be 
an equal general tax through the whole kingdom: 
whereas, by this bill, the clergy alone are avowedly 
condemned to be deprived of their ancient, inherent, 
undisputed rights, in order to encourage a manufacture, 
by which all the rest of the kingdom are supposed tg 
be gainecs. 
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This bill is directly against Magna Charta ; where- 
of the first clause is, for confirming the inviolable 
rights of holy church; as well as contrary to the oath 
taken by all our kings at their coronation, where they 
swear to defend and protect the church in all its rights. 

A tax laid upon employments is a very different 
thing. The possessors of civil and military employ- 
ments are no corporation; neither are they any part of 
our constitution ; their salaries, pay, and perquisites 
are all changeable at the pleasure of the prince 
who bestows them, although the army be paid from 
funds raised and appropriated by the legislature. But 
the clergy, as they have little reason to expect, so they 
desire no more theu their ancient legal dues, (only in- 
deed with the removal of many grievous impediments 
in the collection of them,) which it is to be feared they 
must wait for until more favourable times. It is well 
known that they have already, of their own accord, 
shown great indulgence to their people upon this very 
article of flax, seldom taking above a-fourth part of 
their tithe for small parcels, and oftentimes nothing at 
all from new beginners, waiting with patience until 
the farmers were able, and until greater quantities of 
land were employed in that part of husbandry ; never 
suspecting that their good intentions should be per- 
verted in go singular a manner, to their detriment, by 
that very assembly which, during the time that con- 
vocations (which are an original part of our constitu- 
tion ever since Christianity became national among us) 
are thought fit to be suspended, God knows for what 
reason or from what provocations: I say, from that 
very assembly who, during the intervals of convoca- 
tions, should rather be supposed to be guardians of the 
rights and properties of the clergy, than to make the 
least attempt upon either. 

Thave not heard upon inquiry, that any of those 
gentlemen, who among us without doors are called the 
court party, discover the least zeal in this affair. If 
they had thoughts to interpose, it might be conceived 
they would show their displeasure against this bill, 
which must very much lessen the value of the king's 
patronage upon promotion to vacant sees, in the dis- 
posal of deaneries, and other considerable preferments 
in the church which are in the donation of the crown, 
whereby the viceroys will have fewer good preferments 
to bestow on their dependents, as well as upon the kin- 
dred of members, who may have a sufficient stock of 
that sort of merit, whatever it may be, which may in 
future times most prevail. 

The dissenters, by notsucceeding in their endeavours 
to procure a repeal of the test, have lost nothing, but 
coutinue in full enjoyment of their toleration, while 
the clergy, without giving the least offence, are by this 
bill deprived of a considerable branch of their ancient 
legal rights, whereby the schismatical party will have 
the pleasure of wzitifying their revenge—hoc Graii 
voluere. 

The farmer will fiw uo relief by this modus, because 
when his present lease shall expire his landlord will 
infallibly raise the rent in an equal proportion, upon 
every part of land where flax is sown, and have so 
mach a better security for payment at the expense of 
the clergy. 

_Ifwe judge by things past, it little avails that this 
bill is to be limited to a certain time of teu, twenty, or 
thirty years, For no landlord will ever consent that a 
Jaw shall expire by which he finds himself a gainer; 
and of this there are many examples, as well in Eng- 
land as in this kingdom. 

The great end of this bill is, by proper encourage- 
ment, to extend the linen manufacture iuto those 
counties where it has hitherto been little cultivated : 
but this encouragement of Jessening the tithe of flax 
and benep is oue of such a hind as, it is to be feared, 
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will have a directly contrary effect. Because, if I am 
rightly informed, no set of men has, fur their oumber 
and fortunes, been more industrious and successful 
than the clergy, in introducing that manufacture inta 
places which were unacquainted with it; by persuading 
their people to sow flax and hemp, by procuring seed 
for them, and by having them instructed in the ma 
nagement thereof; and this they did, not without rea- 
sonable hopes of increasing the value of their parishes 
after some time, as well as of promoting the benefit of 
the public. But if this modus should take place, the 
clergy will be so far from gaining, that they will become 
losers by their extraordinary care, by having their best 
arable lands turned to flax and hemp which are 
reckoned great impoverishers of land: they cannot 
therefore be blamed if they should show as much zeal 
to prevent its being introduced or improved in their 
parishes as they hitherto have shown in the introducing 
and improving of it. This, Iam told, some of them 
have already declared ; at least so far as to resolve not 
to give themselves any more trouble than other men 
about promoting a manufacture, by the success of which 
they only, of all men, are to be sufferers. Perhaps 
the giving even a further encouragement than the law 
does, as it now stands, to a set of men, who might on 
many accounts be so useful to this purpose, would be 
no bad method of having the great end of the bill 
more effectually answered ; but this is what they are 
far from desiring: all they petition for is no more than 
to continue on the same footing with the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. 

If this modus of paying by the acre be to pass into 
a law, it were to be wished that the same law would 
not only appoint one or more sworn surveyors in each 
parish to measure the lands on which flax and hemp 
are sown, but also settle the price of surveying and de- 
termine whether the incumbent or farmer is to pay for 
each annual survey. Without something of this kind 
there must constantly be disputes between them, and 
the neighbouring justices of peace must be teased as 
often as those disputes happen. 

IT had written thus far, when a paper was sent to me 
with several reasons against the bill, some whereof, 
although they have been alreacly touched, are put in a 
better light, and the rest did not occur to me, 1 shali 
deliver them in the author’s own words :-— 

I, That tithes are the patrimony of the church ; and, 
if not of divine original, yet at least of great antiquity. 

II. That all purchases and leases of titheable lands, 
fur many ceuturies past, have been made and taken, 
subject to the demand of tithes, and those lands sold 
and taken just so much the cheaper on that account. 

Ii. That if any lands are exempted from tithes, or 
the legal demands of such tithes lessened by act of par- 
liament, so much value is taken from the proprietor of 
the tithes, and vested in the proprietor of the lands, or 
his head tenants. 

1V. That no innocent unoffending person can be sv 
deprived of his property, without the greatest violation 
of common justice. 

V. That to do this upon a prospect of encouraging 
the linen, or any other manufacture, is acting upon a 
very mistaken and unjust supposition, inasmuch as the 
price of the lands so occupied will be no way lessened 
to the farmer by such a law. 

VI. That the clergy are content cheerfully to bear 
(as they now do) any burden in common with their 
fellow-subjects, either for the support of his majesty’s 
government, or the encouragement of the trade of the 
nation; but think it very hard that they should be 
singled out to pay heavier taxes than others, at a time 
when, by the decrease of the value of their parishes 
they are less able to bear them. 

VII, That the legislature has heretofore distin- 
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guished the clergy by exemptions, and not by addi- 
tional loads; and the present clergy of the kingdom 
hope they have not deserved worse of the legislature 
than their predecessors. 

VIII, That by the original constitution of these 
kingdoms the clergy had the sole right of taxing them- 
selves, and were in possession of that right as low as 
the Restoration ; and if that right be now devolved upon 
the commons by the cession of the clergy, the com- 
mons can be considered, in this case, in no other light 
than as the guardians of the clergy. 

1X. That besides those tithes always in the posses- 
sion of the clergy, there are some portions of tithes 
lately come iuto their possession by purchase; that if 
this clause should take place, they would uot be al- 
lowed the benefit of these purchases, upon an equal 
footing of advantage with the rest of their fellow- 
subjects. And that some tithes, in the hands of im- 
propriators, are under settlements and mortgages. 

X. That the gentlemen of this house should consider 
that loading the clergy is loading their own younger 
brothers and children ; with this additional grievance, 
that it is taking from the younger and poorer, to give 
to the elder and richer; and, 

Lastly, That if it were at any time just and proper 
to do this, it would, however, be too severe to do it 
now, when all the tithes of the kingdom are known, 
for some years past, to have sunk above one-third part 
in their value. 

Any income in the hands of the clergy is at least as 
useful to the public as the same income in the hands 
of the laity. 

It were more reasonable to grant the clergy in three 
parts of the nation an additional support than to di- 
minish their present subsistence. 

Great. employments are and will be in the hands of 
Englishmen ; nothing left for the younger sous of Irish- 
men, but vicarages, tide-waiters’ places, &c.; therefore 
no reason to make them worse. 

The modus upon the flax in England affects only 
lands reclaimed since the year 1690, and is at the rate 
of 5s. the English acre, which is eqivalent to &s. 8d. 
Irish, and that to be paid before the farmer removes it 
trom the field, Flax is a manufacture of little conse- 
queuce in England, but is the staple in Ireland ; and 
if it increases (as it probably will) must, in many 
places, jostle out corn, because it is more gainful. 

The clergy of the established church have no in- 
terest, like those of the church of Rome, distinct from 
the true interest of their country ; and therefore ought 
to suffer under no distinct impositions or taxes of any 
kind. 

The bill for settling the modus of flax in England 
was brought in the first year of the reign of king George 
1., when the clergy lay very unjustly under the impu- 
tation of some disaffection; and to encourage the 
bringing in of some fens in Lincolnshire, which were 
not to be continued under flax; but it left all lands, 
where flax had been sown before that time, under the 
same condition of tithing in which taey were before 
the passing of that bill; whereas this bill takes away 
what the clergy are actually possessed of. 

That the woollen manufacture is the staple of Eng- 
land, as the linen is that of Ireland; yet no attempt 
was ever made in England to reduce the tithe of wool, 
for the encouragement of that manufacture. This manu- 
facture bas already been remarkably favoured by the 
clergy, who have hitherto been generally content with 
leas than half, some with 6d. a garden, and some have 
taken nothing. , 

Employments, they say, have been taxed, the reasoys 
for which taxation will not hold with regard to pro- 
per'y: et least till employments become inheritances. 

rhe commous always bave had so tender a regard fo 
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property, that they never would suffer any law to pass 
whereby any particular persons might be aggrieved, 
without their own consent. 

N. B. Some alterations have been made in tne bill 
about the modus, since the above paper was written , 
but they are of little moment. 
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A LETTER 


FROM A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 
IRELAND TO A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS IN ENGLAND, CONCERNING 
THE SACRAMENTAL TEST. 


In the ‘‘ Miscellanies,” published by Morphew, in 1711, the 
ne advertisement, evidently dictated by Dr. Swift, is 
refixed :— 

E The following letter is supposed, by some judicions persons, 
to be of the same author, and if their conjectures be right, it 
will be of no disadvantage to him to have it revived, con- 
sidering the time when it was writ, the persons then at the 
helm, and the designs in agitation, against which this paper so 
boldly appeared. I have been assured that the suspicion 
which the supposed author lay under for writing this letter 
absolutely ruined him with the late ministry. I have taken 
leave to omit about a page, which was purely personal, and 
of no use to the subject.’ 

The pamphlct materially contributed to the loss of the bill for 
repeal of the Test Act, during the earl of Pembroke's vice- 
royalty. 


Sir, Dublin, December 4, 1708, 
I RECEIVED your letter, wherein you tell me of 
the strange representations made of us on your side of 
the water. The instance vou are pleased to mention is 
that of the Presbyterian missionary, who, accordiug to 
your phrase, has been lately persecuted at Drogheda 
for his religion; but it is easy to observe how mighty 
industrious some people have been, for three or four 
years past, to hand about stories of the hardships, the 
merits, the number, and the power of the Presbyterians 
in Ireland: to raise formidable ideas of the dangers of 
Popery there, and to transmit all for England, improved 
by great additions, and with special care to have them 
inserted with comments, in those infamous weekly 
papers that infest your coffee-houses. So when the clause 
enacting a Sacramental Test was put in execution, it 
was given out in England, that half the justices of peace 
through this kingdom had laid down their commis 
sions ; whereas, upon exandnation, the whole number 
was found to amount only to a dozen or thirteen, and 
those generally of the lowest rate in fortune and un- 
derstanding, and some of them superannuated. So 
when the earl of Pembroke was in Ireland, and the 
parliament sitting, a formal story was very gravely 
carried to his excellency by some zealous members, of a 
priest newly arrived from abroad to the north-west parts 
of Ireland, who had publicly preached to his people, 
to fall a murdering the Protestauts; which, though in- 
vented to serve an end they were then upon, and are 
still driving at, was presently handed over, and printed 
with shrewd eres by your worthy  scribblers. 
In like manner the account of that person, who was 
lately expelled our university for reflecting on the 
memory of king William: what a dust it raised, and 
how foully it was related, is fresh enough in memory,8 
Neither would people be convinced, till the university 
was at the pains of publishing a Latin paper to justify 
themselves. And to mention no more, this story of 
the persecution at Drogheda, how it has been spread 
and aggravated, what consequences have been fawa 
from it, ayd what reproaches fixed on those who have 
least deserved them, we are already informed. Now, 
if the end of ajl this proceeding were a secret and 
roystery, I should not pretend to give it an interpreta. 


a The provost and fellows of Trinity College expelled 
*lyward Forbes for the cause mentioned. 5 : 
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tion; .but sufficient care has been taxen to explain it, 
first by addresses artificially (if not illegally) procured 
to show the miserable state of the dissenters in Ireland, 
by reason of the Sacrarnental Test, and to desire the 
queen’s intercession that it might be repealed. Then, 
it is manifest that our Speaker,* when he was last year 
in England, solicited in person several members of both 
houses to have it repealed by an act there; though it 
be a matter purely national, that cannot possibly in- 
terfere with the trade and interest of England; and 
though he himself appeared formerly the most zealous 
of all men, against the injustice of binding a nation by 
laws to which they do not consent. And, lastly, those 
weekly libellers, whenever they get a tale by the end 
relating to Ireland, without once troubling their 
thoughts about the truth, always end it with an appli- 
cation against the Sacramental ‘lest, and the absolute 
necessity there is of repealing it in both kingdoms, I 
know it may be reckoned a weakness to say anything 
of such trifles as are below a serious man’s notice ; much 
less would I disparage the understanding of any party, 
to think they would choose the vilest. and most igno- 
rant among mankind to employ them for the assertors 
of a cause. I shall only say, that the scandalous 
liberty those wretches take would hardly be allowed, 
if it were not mingled with opinions that some men 
would be glad to advance. Besides, how insipid 
soever those papers are, they seem to be levelled to the 
understandings of a great number; they are grown a 
necessary part in coffe--house furniture, and some time 
or other may happen to be read by customers of all 
ranks, fur curiosity and amusement, because they lie 
always in the way. One of these authors (the fellow 
that was pillored, I have forgot his name) [Daniel 
Defoe] is indeed so grave, sententious, dogmatical a 
rogue, that there is no enduring him; the Observator 
{Mr, John Tutchin} is much the brisker of the two, 
and I think further gone of late in lies and impudence, 
than his Presbyterian brother. The reason why I 
mention him is, to have an occasion of letting you 
know, that you have not dealt so gallantly with us as 
we did with you) in a parallel case, Last year a paper 
was brought here from England, called ‘ A Dialogue 
between the archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Hig- 
gins,” which we ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman, as it well deserved, though we have no more 
to do with his grace of Canterbury [Dr. Thomas 
Tenison] than you have with the archbishop of Dublin 
(Dr, William King]; nor can you love and reverence 
your prelate more than we do ours, whom you tamely 
sufler to be abused opemiy, and by name, by that 
paltry rascal of an Observator; and lately upon an 
affair wherein he had no concern, I mean the business 
of the missionary of Drogheda, wherein our excellent 
primate was engaged, aud did nothing but according 
to Jaw and discretion. But because the lord archbishop 
of Dublin has been upon several occasions of late years 
misrepresented in England, | would willingly set you 
right in his character.®> For his great sufferings and 
eminent services he was, by the late king, promoted to 
the see of Derry. About the same time he wrote a 
b-ok to justify the Revolution, wherein was an account 
of king James’s proceedings in Ireland; and the late 
archbishop Tillotson recommended it to the king, as 
the most serviceable treatise that could have been pub- 
lished at such a juncture.* And as his grace set out 
upon those principles, he has proceeded so ever since, 
asa loyal subject to the qucen, entirely for the suc- 


* Allan Broderick, esq., formerly solicitor-general of 
Ireland, 

b Uhis character of archbishop King is retained in the “Miscel- 
lany ” of 1727, edited by Pope, but erased in the Dublin edition. 

© Dr. King was twice imprisoned in the castle of Dublin after 
the landing of King James in Ireland, in 1699, and varrowly 
Cacaped assaspiuation. 
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cession in the Protestant line, and for ever excluding 
the pretender; and though a firm friend to the church, 
yet with indulgence toward dissenters, as appears from 
his conduct at Derry, where he was settled for many 
years among the most virulent of the sect; yet, upon 
his removal to Dublin, they parted from him with tears 
in their eyes, and aniversal acknowledgments of his 
wisdom and goodness, For the rest it must be owned, 
he does not busy himself by entering deeply into any 
party, but rather spends his time in acts of hospitality 
and charity, in building of churches, repairing his 
palace, in introducing and preferring the worthiest 
persons he can find, without other regards: in short, 
in the practice of all virtues that can become a public 
or private life, This and more, if possible, is due to 
so excellent a person, who may be justly reckoned 
among the greatest and most learned prelates of this 
age, however his character may be defiled by such 
mean and dirty hands as those of the Observator, or 
such as employ him. 

I now come to answer the other part of your letter, 
and shall give you my opinion freely about repealing 
the Sacramental Test; only, whereas you desire my 
thoughts as a friend, and not as I am a member of 
parliament, | must assure you they are exactly the 
same in both capacities. 

I must begin by telling you we are generally sur- 
prised at your wonderful kindness to us on this occa- 
sion, it being so very industrious to teach us to see our 
interest in a point where we are so unable to see it our- 
selves. This has given us some suspicion ; and though 
in my own particular I am hugely bent to believe that 
whenever you concern yourselves in our aflairs it is 
certainly for our good, yet L have the misfortune to 
be something singular in this belief; and therefore I 
never attempt to justify it, but content myself to pos- 
sess My own opinion in private, for fear of encounter- 
ing men of more wit or words than I have to spare. 

We at this distance, who see nothing of the spring 
of actions, are forced, by mere conjecture, to assign two 
reasous for your desiring us to repeal the Sacramental 
Test. One is, because you are said to imagine it will 
be a step toward the like good work in England; the 
other more immediate, that it will open a way for re- 
warding several persons who have well deserved upon 
a great occasion, but who are now unqualified through 
that impediment, 

1 do not frequently quote poets, especially Eng- 
lish ; but J] remember there is in some of Mr. Cowley’s 
love verses a strain that I thought extraordinary at 
fifteen, and have oiten since imagincd it to be spoken 
by Ireland :— 

“ Forbid it, heaven, my life should be 
Weigh’d witb her least conveniency.” 

In short, whatever advantage you propose to your- 
selves by repealing the Sacramental Test, speak it out 
plainly ; it is the best argument you can use, for we 
value your interest much more than our own; if your 
little finger be sore, and you think a poultice made of 
our vitals will give it any ease, speak the word and it 
shall be done: the interest of our whole kingdom is at 
any time ready to strike ta that of your poorest fishing 
towns; it is hard you will not accept our services, 
unless we believe at the same time that you are only 
consulting our protit and giving us marks of your love, 
If there be a fire at some distance, and I immediately 
blow up my house before there be cccasion, because 
you area man of quality and apprehend some danger 
to a coer of your stable, yet why should you require 
me to attend next morning at your levee with my 
humble thanks for the favour you have done me ? 

It we might be allowed to judge for ourselves, we 
had abundance of benetit. by the Sacramental Test, and 
foresve a nunaber of mischiets would be the consequencs 
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of repealing it; and we conceive the objections made 
against it by the dissenters are of no manner of force. 
They tell us of their merits in the late war in Ireland, 
and how cheerfully they engaged for the safety of the 
natiwn; that if they had thought they had been fight- 
ing only other people’s quarrels, perhaps 1t might have 
cooled their zeal, and that for the future they shall sit 
down quietly and let us do our work ourselves; nay, 
that it is necessary they should do so, since they cannot 
take up arms under the penalty of high treason. 

Now supposing them to have done their duty, as I 
believe they did, (aud not to trouble them about the fly 
on the wheel, ) 1 thought liberty, property, and religion 
had been the three subjects of the quarrel; and have 
not all those been amply secured to them ? had they 
not at that time a mental reservation for power and 
employments? and must these two articles be added 
henceforward in our national quarrels? It is grown a 
mighty conceit among some meu to melt down the 
phrase of a church established by law into that of the 
religion of the magistrate ; of which appellation it is 
easier to find the reason than the sense: if by the ma- 
gistrate they mean the prince, the expression includes 
a falsehood ; for when king James was prince, the esta- 
blished church was the same as it is now. If by the 
same word they mean the legislature, we desire no 
more. Be that as it will, we of this kingdom believe 
the church of Ireland to be the national church, and 
the only one established by Jaw, and are willing by the 
same law to give a toleration to Dissenters ; but if 
once we repeal our Sacramental Test and grant a 
toleration, or suspend the execution of the penal laws, 
I do not see how we can be said to have any established 
church remaining ; or rather, why there will not be as 
many established churches as there are sects of dis- 
senters. No, say they, yours will still be the national 
church, because your bishops and clergy are maintained 
by the public; but that I suppose will be of no long 
duration, and it would be very unjust it should, be- 
cause, to speak in Tindal’s phrase, it is not reasonable 
that revenues should be annexed to one opinion more 
than another when all are equally lawful; and it is the 
same author's maxim, that no freeborn subject ought 
to pay for maintaining speculations he does not. believe. 
But why should any man, upon account of opinions he 
cannot help, be deprived of the opportunity of serving 
hig queen and country? Their zeal is commendable, 
aud when employments go a-begging for want of hands, 
they shall be sure to have the refusal, only upon con- 
dition they will not pretend to them upon maxims 
which equally include atheists, Turks, Jews, infidels, 
and heretics; or, which is still more dangerous, even 
Papists themselves: the former you allow, the other 
you deny; because these last own a foreign power, and 
therefore must be shut out. But there is uo great 
weight in this; for their religion can suit with free 
states, with limited or absolute monarchies, as well as 
a better; and the pope’s power in France is but a 
shadow ; so that, upon this foot, there need be no great 
danger to the constitution by admitting Papists to em- 
ployments. I will help you to enough of them who 
shall be ready to allow the pope as little power here as 
you please: and the bare opinion of his being vicar of 
Christ is but a speculative point, for which no man it 
seems ought to be deprived of the capacity of serving 
his conntry. of 

But, if you please, I will tell you the great objection 
we have against repealing this same Sacramental Test. 
It is that we are verily persuaded the consequence will 
be an entire alteration of religion among us in n@great 
compass of years. And pray observe how we reason 
here in Ireland upon this matter. 

We observe the Scots, in our northern parta, to be 
a brave, industrious people, extremely devoted to their 
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religion, and full of an undisturbed affestion toward 
each other. Numbers of that noble nation, invited by 
the fertilities of the soil, are glad to exchange thers 
barren hills of Loquabar, by a voyage of three hours, 
for our fruitful vales of Down and Antrim, so pro- 
ductive of that grain which, at little trouble and less 
expense, finds diet and lodging for themselves and their 
cattle. These people, by their extreme parsimony 
wonderful dexterity in dealing, and firm adherence to 
one another, soon grow into wealth froin the smallest 
begimnings, never are rooted out where they once fix, 
and increase daily by new supples : besides, when they 
are the superior number in any tract of ground, they 
are not over patient of mixture; but such, whom they 
cannot assimilate, soon find it their interest to remove. 
I have done all in my power on some land of my own 
to preserve two or three English fellows in their neigh- 
bourhood, but found it impossible, though one of them 
thought he had sufficiently made his court by turning 
Presbyterian. Add to all this, that they bring along 
with them from Scotland a most formidable notion 
of our church, which they look upon at least three de- 
grees worse than Popery; and it is natural it should be 
so, since they come over full fraught with that spirit 
which taught them to abolish Episcopacy at home. 
Then we proceed further, and observe that the gen- 
tlemen of employments here make a very considerable 
number in the house of commons, and have no other 
merit but that of doing their duty in their several sta- 
tions; therefore when the Test is repealed, it will be 
highly reasonable they should give laos to those who 
have much greater services to plead. The commissions 
of the revenue are soon disposed of, and the collectors 
and other officers throughout this kingdom are gene- 
rally appointed by the commissioners, which gives 
them a mighty influence in every county. As mucli 
may be said of the great offices in the law; and when 
this door is open to let dissenters into the commissions 
of the peace, to make them high-sheriffs, mayors of 
corporations, and officers of the army and militia, I do 
not see how it can be otherwise, considering their in- 
dustry and our supineness, but that. they may, in a very 
few years, grow to a majority in the house of commons, 
and consequently make themselves the national re- 
ligion, and have a fair pretence to demand the revenues 
of the church for their teachers. I know it will be 
objected, that if all this should happen as I describe, 
yet the Presbyterian religion could never be made the 
national by act of parliament, because our bishops are 
so great a number in the house of Jords, and without a 
majority there the church could not be abolished. But 
I have two very good expedients for that, which I shali 
leave you to guess, and J dare swear our speaker here 
has often thought on, especially having endeavoured at 
one of them so lately. To convince you that this de- 
sign 1s not so foreign from some people's thoughts, I 
must let you know that an honest bellwether of ow 
house* (you have him now in England; I wish you 
could keep him there) had the impudence some years 
ago, 1 parliament time, to shake my lord bishop of 
Kilalov® by his lawua sleeve, aud tell him, in a threaten- 
ing manner, “that he hoped to live to see the day when 
there should not be one of his order in the kingdom.” 
These last lines perhaps you think a digression ; there- 
fore to return: I have told you the consequences we 
fully reckon upon from repealing the Sacramental Test, 
which, although the greatest number of such as are for 
doing it are actually in no manner of pain about it, 
and many of them care not 3d. whether there be any 
church or not, yet, because they pretend to argue from 
couscience, as well as policy and interest, I thought it 
proper to understand and answer them according] y. 


= purposes to be Mr. Broderick 
b Dr. Lindsay, afterwards lord-primae. 
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Now, air, in answer to your question, whether, if any 
attempt should be made here for repealing the Sacra- 
mental Test, it would be likely to succeed ? the number 
of professed dissenters in this parliament was, as I re- 
member, something under a dozen, and I cannot. call 
to mind above 30 others who were expected to fall in 
with them. This is certain, that the Presbyterian 
party, having with great industry mustered up their 
forces, did endeavour one day, upon occasion of a 
hint in my lord Pembroke's speech, to introduce a 
debate about repealing the Test clause, when there 
appeared at least four to one odds against them; and 
the ablest of those, who were reckoned the most 
stanch and thorough-paced Whigs upon all other 
occasions, fell off with an abhorrence at the first men- 
tion of this 

I must desire you to take notice, that the terms of 
Whig and Tory do not properly express the different 
interests in our parliament. I remember, when I was 
last in England, I told the king, “that the highest 
Tories we had with us would make tolerable Whigs 
there.” This was certainly right, and still in the 
general continues so, unless you have since admitted 
new characteristics which did not come within our 
definition. Whoever bears a true veneration for the 
glorious memory of king William, as our great de- 
Jiverer from Popery and slavery; whoever is firmly 
loyal to our present queen, with an utter abhorrence 
and detestation of the pretender; whoever approves the 
sticcession to the crown in the house of Hanover, and 
is for preserving the doctrine and discipline of the 
church of England, with an indulgence for scrupulous 
consciences; such a man we think acts upon right 
principles, and may be justly allowed a Whig: and I 
believe there are not six members in our house of com- 
mons who may not fairly come under this description. 
So that the parties among us are made up, on one side, 
of moderate Whigs, and, on the other, of Presbyterians 
and their abettors ; by which last I mean such who can 
equally go to a church or conventicle, or such who are 
indiffereut to all religion in general; or, lastly, such 
who affect to bear a personal rancour toward the clergy : 
these last are a set of men not of our own growth, 
their principles at least have been imported of late 
years; yet this whole party put together will scarce, I 
am confident, amount to above 50 men in parliament, 
which can hardly be worked up into a majority of 300. 

As to the house of lords, the difficulty there is con- 
ceived at Jeast as great as in ours. So many of our 
temporal peers live in England, that the bishops are 
generally pretty near a par of the house, and we reckon 
they will be all to a man against repealing the Test ; 
aud yet their lordships are generally thought as good 
Whigs upon our principles as any in the kingdom. 
There are indeed a few lay lords who appear to have 
no great devotion for Episcopacy ; and perhaps one or 
two more, with whom certain powerful motives might 
be used, for removing any difficulty whatsoever ; but 
these are, in no sort, a number to carry any point 
against the conjunction of the rest, and the whole bench 
of bishops. 

Besides, the whole body of our clergy is utterly 
against repealing the Test, though they are entirely de- 
voted to her majesty, and hardly 1 in 100 who are not 
very good Whigs, in our acceptation of the word. And 
I must let you know that we of Ireland are not yet 
come up to other folk’s refinements, for we generally 
love and esteem our clergy, and think they deserve it; 
nay, we are apt to lay some weight upon their opinion, 
and would not willingly disoblige them, at least unless 
it were upon some greater point of interest than this. 
And their judgment in the present affair is the more 
to be regarded, because they are the last persons who 
will be affected by it: this makes us think them im- 
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partial, and that their concern is only for religion and 
the interest of the kingdom. Because the act which 
repeals the Test will only qualify a layman for an em- 
ployment, but uot a Presbyterian or Anabaptist preacher 
for a church-living. Now I must take leave to inform 
you, that several members of our house, and mysesf 
among the rest, knowing some time ago what was upon 
the anvil, went to all the clergy we knew of any dis- 
tinction, and desired their judgment in the matter; 
wherein we found a most wonderful agreement, there 
being but one divine that we could hear of in the whole 
kingdom who appeared of a contrary sentiment : wherein 
he afterward stood alone in the convocation, very little 
to his credit, though, as he hoped, very much to his 
interest, 

I will now consider a little the arguments offered to 
show the advantages, or rather the necessity, of repeal- 
ing the Test in Ireland. We are told, the popish in- 
terest is here so formidable, that all hands should be 
joined to keep it under: that the only names of dis- 
tinction among us ought to be those of Protestant 
and Papist; and that this expedient is the only means 
to unite all Protestants upon one common bottorn. 
a which is nothing but misrepresentation and mis- 
take. 

If we were under any real fear of the Papists in this 
Kingdom, it would be hard to think us so stupid as 
not to be equally apprehensive with others, since we ure 
likely to be the greatest and more immediate sufferers ; 
but, on the coutrary, we look upon them to be alto- 
gether as inconsiderable as the women and children. 
Their lands are almost entirely taken from them, and 
they are rendered incapable of purchasing any more, 
and for the little that remains, provision is made by the 
late act against Popery, that it will daily crumble 
away: to prevent which, some of the most considerable 
among them are already turned Protestants, and so, in 
all probability, will many more. Then the Popish 
priests are all registered, and without permission (which 
I hope will not be granted) they can have no successors; 
so that the Protestant clergy will find it perhaps no 
dificult matter to bring great numbers over to the 
church ; and in the mean time the common people, 
without ieaders, without discipline or natural courage, 
being little better than hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, are out of all capacity of doing any mischief, if 
they were ever so well inclined. Neither are they at 
all likely to join, in any considerable numbers, with 
an invader, having found so ill success when they were 
much more numerous aud powerful; when they had a 
prince of their own religion to head them, had been 
trained for some years under a Popish deputy, and re- 
ceived such mighty aids from the French king. 

As to that argument used for repealing the Test, that 
it will unite all Protestants against the common enemy, 
I wonder by what figure those gentlemen speak who 
are pleased to advance it . suppose, in order to increase 
the friendship between you and me, a law should pass, 
that I must have half your estate; do you think that 
would much advance the union between us? or suppose 
I share my fortune equally between my own children 
and a stranger, whom I take into my protection, will 
that be a method to unite them? It is an odd way of 
uniting parties, to deprive a majority of part of their 
ancient right, by conferring it ou a faction, who had 
never any right at all, and therefure cannot be said to 
suffer any loss or injury if it be refused them. Neither 
is it very clear how far some people may stretch the 
term of common enemy. How many are there of those 
that call themselves Protestants who look upon our 
worship to be idolatrous, as well as that of the Papista, 
and, with great charity, put Prelacy and Popery tu» 
gether, as (erms convertible ? 

And therefore there is one small doubt I would bes 
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williigly satisfied in, before I agree to the repealing of 
the Test; that is, whether these same Protestants, when 
they have by their dexterity made themselves the 
national religion, and disposed the church revenues 
among their pastors or themselves, will be so kind to 
allow us dissenters, I do not say a share in employments, 
but a bare toleration by law? The reason of my doubt 
is, because I have been so very idle as to read above 
fifty pamphlets, written by as many Presbyterian 
divines, loudly disclaiming this ido] toleration : some 
of them calling it (1 know not how properly) a rag of 
Popery, and all agreeing it was to establish iniquity 
by law. Now I would be glad to know when and 
where their successors have renounced this doctrine, 
and before what witnesses. Because, methinks, I should 
be loath to see my poor titular bishop i partibus, seized 
on by mistake in the dark for a jesuit; or be forced 
myself to keep my chaplain disguised like my butler, 
and steal to prayers in a back room, as my grandfather 
used in those times, when the church of England was 
malignant. 

But this is mpping up old quarrels long forgot ; 
Popery is now the common enemy, against which we 
must all unite. I have been tired in history with the 
perpetual folly of those states who call in foreiguers to 
assist them against a common enemy ; but the mischief 
was, these allies would never be brought to allow that 
the common enemy was quite subdued. And they had 
reason; for it proved at last, that one part of the com- 
mon enemy was those who called them in, and so the 
allies became at. length the masters. 

It is agreed among naturalists, that a lion is a larger, 
a stronger, and more dangerous enemy than acat; yet 
if a man were to have his choice, either a lion at his 
foot, bound fast with three or four chains, his teeth 
drawn out, and his claws pared to the quick, or an 
angry cat in full liberty at his throat, he would take 
no long time to determine. 

I have been sometimes admiring the wonderful sig- 
nificancy of that word persecution, and what various 
juterpretations it has acquired even within my memory. 
When I was a boy I often heard the Presbyterians 
complain that they were not permitted to serve God in 
their own way: they said they did not repine at our 
employments, but thought that all men who live peace- 
ably ought to have liberty of conscience, and leave to 
assemble. That impediment being removed at the 
Revolution, they soon learned to swallow the Sacra- 
mental Test, and began to take very large steps, wherein 


all who offered to oppose them were called men of a | 


persecuting spirit. During the time the bill against 
occasional conformity was on foot, persecution was 
every day rung in our ears, and now at last the Sacra- 
mental Test itself las the same uame. Where then is 
this matter likely to end, when the obtaining of one 
request is only uscd as a step to demand another # a 
lover is ever complaining of cruelty while anything is 
denied him; when the lady ceases to be cruel, she is 
from the next moment at his mercy : 60 persecution, it 
seems, is everything that will not leave it in men’s 
power to persecute others. 

_ There is one argument offered against. a Sacramental 
Test by a sort of men who are content to be styled of 


the church of England, who perhaps attend its service _ 


in the morning, and go with their wives to a conven- 
ticle in the afternoon, confessing they hear very good 
doctrine in both. These men are much offended, that 
so holy an institution, as that of the Lord's Supper, 
should be made subservient to such mercenary purpoes 
as the getting of an employment. Now it seems the 
law, concluding all men to be members of that church 
where they receive the sacrament; and supposing all 
men to live like Christians (especially those who are 
t> have employments), did imagine they received the 
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sacrament in course about four times a-year; and 
therefore only desired it might appear by certificate to 
the public, that such, who took an office, were membera 
of the church established, by doing their ordinary duty. 
However, lest we should offend them, we have often 
desired they would deal candidly with us; for, if the 
matter stuck only there, we would propose it in parlia- 
ment, that every man who takes an employment should, 
instead of receiving the sacrament, be obliged to swear 
that he is a member of the church of Ireland by law 
established, with Episcopacy, and so forth; and as they 
do now in Scotland, to be true to the kirk, But when 
we drive them thus far, they always retire to the main 
body of the argument, urge the hardship that men 
should be deprived the liberty of serving their queen 
and country on account of their conscience; and, in 
short, have recourse to the commom style of their half 
brethren, Now, whether this be a sincere way of 
arguing, I will appeal to any other judgment but 
theirs. 

There is another topic of clamour somewhat parallel 
to the foregoing: it seems by the Test clause, the mili- 
tary officers are obliged to receive the sacrament, as well 
as the civil. And it is a matter of some patience to hear 
the dissenters declaiming upon this occasion: they cry 
they are disarmed, they are used like Papists: when an 
enemy appears at home, or from abroad, they must sit 
still, and see their throats cut, or be hanged for high 
treason if they offer to defend themselves. Miserable 
condition! woful dilemma! it is Aappy for us all that 
the pretender was not apprized of this passive Preshy- 
teriau principle, else he would have infallibly Janded in 
our northern parts, and found them all sat down in their 
formalities, as the Gauls did the Roman senators, ready 
to die with honour in their callings. Sometimes, to 
appease their indignation, we venture to give them 
hopes, that, in such a case, the government will perhaps 
connive, and hardly be so severe to hang them for de- 
fending it, against the letter of the law: to which they 
readily answer, that they will not lie at our mercy, but 
let us fight our battles ourselves. Sometimes we offer 
to get an act, by which upon all Popish insurrections 
at home, or Popish invasion from abroad, the govern- 
ment shall be empowered to grant commissious to all 
Protestants whatsvever, without that persecuting cir- 
cumstance of obliging them to say their prayers when 
they receive the sacrament : but they abhor all thoughts 
of occasional commissions; they will not do our 
drudgery, and we reap the benefit: if is not worth 
their while to fight pro aris et focis; and they had 
rather lose their estates, liberties, religion, and lives, 
than the pleasure of governing. 

But to bring this discourse toward a conclusion: if 
the dissenters will be satisfied with such a toleration by 
law as has been granted them in England, I believe 
the majority of both houses will fall readily in with it ; 
further, it will be hard to persuade this house of com- 
mons, and perhaps much harder the next. For, to say 
the truth, we make a mighty difference here between 
suffering thistles to grow among us, and wearing them 
for posies. We are fully convinced in our consciences, 
that we shall always tolerate them; but not quite so 
fully that they will always tolerate us, when it comes 
to their turn; and we are the majority, and we are in 
possession. 

He who argues in defence of a law in force, not an- 
tiquated or obsolete, but lately enacted, is certainly on 
the safer side, and may be allowed to point out the dan- 
gers he conceives to foresee in the abrogation of it. 

For, if the consequences of repealing this clause 
should at some time or other enable the Presbyterians 
to work themselves up into the national church; 
instead of unifing Protestants, it would sow erernal 
divisions among them. First, their own sects, which 
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now lie dormant, would be soon at cuffs again with 
each other, about power and preferment; and the dis- 
senting episcopals, perhaps discontented to such a 
degree as, upon some fair unhappy occasion, would be 
able to shake the firmest loyalty, which none can deny 
theirs to be. 

Neither is it very difficult to conjecture, from some 
late proceedings, at what a rate this faction is likely to 
drive, wherever it gets the whip and the seat. They 
have already set up courts of spiritual judicature in 
open contempt of ‘the laws: they send missionaries 
everywhere, without being invited, in order to convert 
the Church-of-England folks to Christianity. They 
are as vigilant as I know who, to attend persons on 
their death-beds, and for purposes much alike. And 
what practices such pcieinles as these (with many 
other that might be invidious to mention) may spawn 
when they are laid out to the sun, you may determine 
at leisure. 

Lastly, Whether we are so entirely sure of their 
loyalty upon the present foot of government, as you 
may imagine their detractors make a question, which 
however does, I think, by no means affect the body of 
dissenters; but the instance produced is, of some 
among their leading teachers in the north, who, having 
refused the abjuration oath, yet continue their preach- 
ing, and have abundance of followers. The particulars 
are out of my head; but the fact is notorious enough, 
and I believe has been published: I think it a pity it 
has not been remedied. 

Thus, I have fairly given you, sir, my own opinion, 
as well as that of a great majority in both houses here, 
relating to this weighty affair; upon which I am con- 
fident you may securely reckon. I will leave you to 
make what use of it you please. I am, with great re- 
spect, sir, yours, &c. 


A NARRATIVE 


OF THE SEVERAL ATTEMPTS WHICH THE DIS- 
SENTERS OF IRELAND HAVE MADE, FOR A 
REPEAL OF THE SACRAMENTAL TEST. 
HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO THE CONFORMING NOBILITY 
AND GENTRY OF IRELAND, 1731.° 


WHEN the oath of supremacy was repealed, which had 
been the church’s great security since the 2nd of 
queen Elizabeth, against both Papists and Presbyte- 
riaus who equally refused it, it jet in such a current of 
dissenters into some of our corporations, as bore down 
all before them. 

Although the Sacramental Test had been for a con- 
siderable time in furce in England, yet that law did 
not reach Ireland, where the church was more oppressed 
by dissenters, and where her most sanguine friends were 
glad to compound, to preserve what legal security she 
had left, rather than attempt any new, or even to recover 
what she had lost; and in truth they had no reason to 
ex eh it, at a time when the dissenters had the interest 
to have a motion made and debated in parliament, that 
there might be a temporary repeal of all the penal laws 
against them ; and when they were so flushed with the 
conquest they had made in some corporations, as to 
reject all overtures of a toleration ; and to that end had 
cmployed Mr. Boyse to write against it with the utmost 
contempt, calling it a stone instead of bread, a ser- 
pent instead of a fish.” 

When the church was in this situation, the clause of 
the Sacramental Test was happily sent over from Eng- 
land, tacked to the Popery bill; which alarmed the 
whole body of the dissenters to that degree, that their 

* This little tract was originally printed at Dublin in a pe- 
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managers began to ply with the greatest artifice and 
industry to prevent its passing intoa law. But(to the 
honour of that parliament be it spoken) the whole body 
of both lords and commons (some few excepted) passed 
the clause with great readiness, and defended it after- 
ward with as great resolution. 

The immediate consequence of this law was the 
recovery of several corporations from the dissenters, and 
the preservation of others, to which that enterprising 
people had made very bold and quick approaches. 

It was hoped that this signal defeat would have 
discouraged the dissenters from any further attempta 
against the law which had so unanimously passed both 
houses; but the contrary soon appeared; for. upon 
meeting of the parliament held by the earl of Pem- 
broke,* they quickly reassumed their wonted courage 
and confidence, and made no doubt but they should 
either procure an absolute repeal thereof, or get itso far 
relaxed as that they might be admitted to offices of 
military trust; to this they apprehended themselves en- 
couraged by a paragraph in his excellency’s speech to 
both houses, (which they applied to themselves, ) which 
was, “that the queen would be glad of any expedient 
for strengthening the interest of her Protestant subjects 
of Treland.”’ 

The advocates for the dissenters immediately took 
hold of this handle; and, in order to prepare the way 
for this expedient, insisting boldly upou their merit and 
loyalty, charged the church with persecution, and ex- 
tolled their signal behaviour in the late Revolution to 
that degree, as if by their singular prowess they had 
saved the nation. 

But all this was only to prepare the way for the grand 
engine, which was forming to beat down this law; and 
that was their expedient addresses. 

The first of this kind was from a provincial synod 
of the northern dissenters, beginning with bigh enco- 
miums upon themselves, and as high demands from the 
public, “for their untainted loyalty in all turns of 
government, which,”’ they said, “‘ was the natural con- 
sequence of their known principles; expressions, 
which, had they been applied to them by their adver- 
sarics, must have been understood as spoken ironically, 
and, indeed, to have been the greatest sarcasm imagi- 
nable upon them (especially when we consider the 
insolent treatment given to her Jate majesty in the very 
same address): for immediately after they pass this 
compliment upon themselves, they tell her majesty, 
they deeply regret the Sacramental Test; and frankly 
declare that neither the gentlemen nor people of their 
persuasion could (they must mean wou/d) serve her, 
whatever exigencies might arise, unless that law was 
repealed. 

The managers for the kirk, following this precedent, 
endeavoured to obtain adresses to the same purpose 
from the corporations; and though they proved unsuc- 
cessful in most, they procured them from our most 
considerable conforming corporations; and that too 
at a critical juncture, when numbers of Scotch Pres- 
byterians, who had deserved well in the affair of the 
Union, and could not be rewarded in England, (where 
the Test Act was in force,) stood ready to overrun our 
preferments as soon as the test should be repealed in 
Ireland. 

But, after all, when it came to a decisive trial in the 
house of commons, the dissenters were defeated, 

When the managers found the house of commons 
could not be brought into that scheme of an ay 
to be offered by them, their relinement upon this was, 
to move for an address, “ That the house would accept 
of an expedient from her majesty; but this also was 
rejected; for, by this project, the managers would 
have led the queen into this dilemma, either to dis 
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oblige the whole body of the dissenters, by refusing 
© name the expedient, or else to give up the conform- 
ists to the insults and encroachments of the dissenters, 
by the repeal of that law which was declared by the 
house of lords to be the great security of the established 
church, and of the English interest in Ireland. 

The next attempt they made against the Test was 
during the government of lord Wharton.* The dis- 
seuters seemed more resolute now than ever to have 
the Test repealed, especially when his excellency had 
declared from the throne, “that they were neither to be 
persecuted nor molested.” For they, who had all along 
called the Test Act a persecution, might reasonably 
conclude that grievance would be removed, when they 
were tuld by the chief governor, that ‘‘ they were not 
even to be molested.” But, to their great confusion, 
they were soon undeceived, when they found, upon 
trial, that the house of commons would not bear the 
least motion toward it. 

Their movements to repeal the Test being stopped 
this way, the managers were obliged to take several 
other ways to come at it: and at the time that some 
ee to soothe, others seemed to threaten eveu the 
egislature. 

There happened about that time, when the project of 
the expedient was on foot, an excellent occasion to ex- 
press their resentments against this law, and that was, 
when great numbers of them refused the oath of alle- 
giance, and to oppose the pretender, insisting apon a 
repeal of the Test Act as the condition of their arming 
in defence of their queen and country. The govern- 
ment was not reduced to such straits, as to submit to 
that condition: and the Test stood firm, in spite of both 
the dissenters and the pretender, until the latter was 
driven from our coasts; and then one would have 
thought the hopes of the former would have vanished 
with him. 

But it proved quite contrary; for those sons of the 
earth, rebounding with fresh vigour from their falls, re- 
covered new strength and spirit from every defeat ; and 
the next attempt was bolder (considering the circum- 
stance they were in) than any they had made before. 

The case was this: the house of lords of Ireland 
had accused them to the queen of several illegal prac- 
tices, which highly concerned the safety of our consti- 
tution both in church and state; the particulars of | 
which chesge were summed up im a representation from 
the lords to this effect :— 

“That they (the dissenters) had opposed and perse- 
cuted the conformists in those parts where their power 
prevailed, had invaded their congregation, propagated 
their schism in places where it had not the least footing 
formerly ; that they were protected from a legal pro- 
secution by a nolt prosequi in the case of Drogheda; 
that they refused to take conforming apprentices, and 
confined trade among themselves, exclusive of the con- 
formists; that, in their illegal assemblies, they had 
prosecuted and censured their people for being married 
according to law; that they have thrown public and 
scandalous reflections upon the Episcopal order, and 
upon our laws, particularly the Sacramental Test, and 
nad misapplied the royal bounty of 1200/. per annum 
in propagating their schism, and undermining the 

church; and had exercised an illegal jurisdiction in 
their presbyteries and synods,” &c. 

‘T’o this representation of the lords, the dissenters re- 
monstrate in an address to the queen, or rather an ap- 
peal to their own people ; in which, although it 16 evi- 
dent they were conscious of those crimes whereof they 
stood accused, as appears by the evasions they make to 
this high charge ; yet, even under these circumstances, 
(such was their modesty,) they pressed for a repeal of 
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the Test Act, by the modest appellation of a grievance: 
and odious atk of infamy, &c. 

One particular in another address J cat.not omit. 
The house of lords, in their representation, had ac- 
cused one dissenting teacher in particular (well known 
to Mr. Boyse); the charge was in these words: “ Nor 
has the legislature itself escaped the censure of a bold 
author of theirs, who has published in print that the 
Sacramental Test is only an engine to advance a state 
faction, and to debase religion, to serve base and un- 
worthy purposes.” 

To this Mr. Boyse answers, in an address to the 
queen, in the year 1712, subscribed only by himself 
and five more dissenting teachers, in the following 
manner :— 

‘¢ As to this part of their lordships’ complaint, we 
beg leave to lay before your majesty the words of that 
author, which are these: Nor can we altogether excuse 
those who turn the holy Eucharist into an engine to 
advance a state faction, aud endeavour to confine the 
communion table of our Lord, by their arbitrary en- 
closures, to a party: religion is thereby debased, to 
serve mnean and unworthy purposes, We humbly con- 
ceive that the author, in that passage, makes no men- 
tion of the legislature at all, &c.; and we cannot omit, 
on this occasion, to regret it, as the great unhappiness 
of a kingdom, that dissenters should now be disabled 
from concurring in the defence of it, in any future 
exigency and danger, and should have the same in- 
famy put upon them with the Irish ved ee We 
therefore humble hope that your majesty shall consi- 
der how little real grounds there are for those com- 
plaints made by their lordships.” 

What a mixture of impudence and prevarication is 
this! That one dissenting teacher, accused to his 
prince of having censured the legislature, should pre- 
sume, hacked only by five more of the same quality 
and profession, to transcribe the guilty paragraph, and 
(to secure his meaning from all possibility of being 
mistaken) annex another to it; wherein they rail at 
that very law for which he in so audacious a manner 
censured the queen and parliament, and at the same 
time should expect to be acquitted by her majesty, be- 
cause he had not mentioned the word legislature. It is 
true, the word legislature is not expressed in that pa- 
ragraph; but let Mr. Boyse say what other power buf 
the legislature could in this sense, “turn the holy 
Eucharist into an engine to advance u state faction, or 
confine offices of trust, or the communion table of our 
Lord, by their arbitrdy enclosures, to a party.” It is 
plain he can from his principles intend no others but 
the legislators or the Sacramental Test; though, at the 
same time, I freely own that this is a vile description of 
them; for neither have they by this law made the Sa- 
cramental Test an engine to advance, but rather to de- 
press, a state faction; nor have they made any arbi: 
trary enclosures of the communion table of the Lord, 
since as many as please may receive the sacrament 
with us in our churches; and those who will not may 
freely, as before, receive it in their separate congrega- 
tions: nor, in the last place, is religion hereby debased 
to serve mean and unworthy purposes; nor is it any 
more than all lawgivers do, by enjoining an oath of 
allegiance, and making that a religious test; for an 
oath is an act of religious worship, as well as the Eu- 
charist. 

Upon the whole, is not this an instance of prodigious 
boldness in Jo. Boyse, backed with only five dissenting 
teachers, thus to recrimiuate upou the Irish house of 
lords, (as they were pleased to call them in the title of 
their printed address,) and almost to ins.s with het 
majesty upon the repeal of the law, whicn she hab 
stamped witn her al authority but a few yeazebefored 

The next attempt of the dissenters aganust lis law 
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was made during the goversment of the duke of 
Shrewsbury, by the whole compacted body of their 
teachers and elders, with a formidable engine, called a 
representation of grievances; in which, after they had 
reviled the Test Act with the same odious appellations, 
and insisted upon the same insolent arguments for the 
repeal thereof, which they had formerly urged to the 
queen, they expressed themselves to his grace in these 
words: “‘ We beg leave to say, that those persons must 
be inexcusable, and chargeable with all the bad conse- 

uences that may follow, who, in such a kingdom as 
this, and at such a time as this, disable, disgrace, and 
divide Protestants; a thing that ought not to be done 
at any time, or in any place, much less then in this,” &c. 

Is it possible to couceive anything more provoking 
than this humble supplication of these remonstrators ? 
Does not this sound like a demand of the repeal of the 
Test at the peril of those who dare refuse it? Is it 
not an application with a hat in ove hand, and a sword 
in the other, and that too in the style of a king of 
Ulster to a king of Connaught—*“‘ Repeal the Test, or if 
you don’t "— 

But to proceed in this narrative : notwithstanding 
the defeat of the dissenters in England, in their late 
attempt against the Test, their brethren in Ireland are 
so far from being discouraged, that they seem now to 
cunceive greater hopes of having it repealed here than 
ever. In order to prepare necessaries, and furnish topics 
for this attempt, there was a paper printed upon the 
Jpening of last session, and now republished, entitled, 
“ The Nature and Consequences of the Sacramental 
Test considered, with reasons humbly offered for the 
repeal thereof.” 

It is not my intention to follow this author through 
all the mazes and windings of his reasoning upon this 
subject, which, in truth, seem such incoherent shreds, 
that it is impossible to tie them together; and there- 
fere what I propose is to auswer such objections to the 
Fest, as are advanced either by this author or any other, 
which have any appearance of reason or plausibility. 

I know it is not prudent to despise an adversary, 
nor fair to prepossess readers, before I show this bold 
and insolent writer in his proper figure and dress; and 
therefore, however I may take him to be a feeble advo- 
cate for the repeal of the Test in point of reasoning, 
yet I freely allow him to be a most resolute champion 
In point of courage, who has, with such intrepidity, 
attacked not only the first enactors of this law, but all 
such who shall continue it, by giving their negatives to 
the repeal. 

Page 19, he says, “the truth is the imposition of the 
Test, and continuing it in such a state of the kingdom, 
appears (at first sight) so great an absurdity in politics 
as Cam never oe accounted for.” 

Who are these absurd politicians? are they not the 
majority of both houses of parliament ? 

But to strengthen his reflections, page 26, he gives 
the whole legislature to understand, ‘ that continuing 
tne Test does not become the wisdom and justice of the 
legislature, under the pretence of its being for the 
advantage of the state, when it is really prejudicial to 
it:” and further tells us, “it infringes on the indispu- 
table right of the dissenters.” 

Page 57, he says, “‘The gentlemen of the house of 
tommons, who framed the bill to prevent the further 
growth of Popery, instead of approving the Test clause 
which was inserted, publicly declared their dislike to 
ft, and their resolution to take the first opportunity of 
repealing it, though at that time they unwillingly 
passed it, rather then lose a bill they were sv fond 
of. This resolution has not been as yet fulfilled, for 
ideo reasons our worthy patriots themselves know 

est. 

{ should be glad this author weuld inform us who 
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and how many of those members joined in this resolu- 
tion to repeal the Test; or where that resolution ie 
to be found, which he mentions twice in that same 
paragraph ; surely not in the books of the house of 
commons ! 

If not, suppose some few gentlemen of the house of 
commons (and to be sure very few they were) who 
publicly declared their dislike to it, or entered into 
any resolution ; this, I think, he should have explained 
and not insinuated so gross a reflection on a majority 
of the house of commons, who first passed this law, and 
have ever since opposed all attempts to repeal it ; these 
are the gentlemeu whom, in sarcasm and irony, he is 
pleased to call the worthy, that is, the unworthy 
patriots themselves. 

But to mention no more, he concludes his notable 
piece with these remarkable words, page 62, 63 :— 

“Thus it appears with regard to the Protestant suc- 
cession, which has now happily taken place, how 
reasonable it is to repeal the Sacramental Test; and 
that granting that favour to the Dissenters (which by 
the by cannot be granted but by parliament] can be 
disagreeable to none who have a just sense of the many 
blessings we enjoy by the Protestant succession in his 
majesty’s royal family.” 

I conceive it will be readily allowed, that in all 
applications from any body of men, or particular sub- 
a to the legislature, the highest encomiums are to be 

ooked upon as purely complimental; but that the 
least insinuation of disrespect ought to be considered 
in the strictest sense the expressions can bear. Now, 
if we apply this observation to what this bold adven- 
turer has said with respect to the legislators of the 
Sacramental Test, does he not directly aud plainly 
charge them with injustice, imprudence, gross absur- 
dity, and Jacobitism ? Let the most prejudiced reader 
that ‘is not predetermined against conviction, say, 
whether this libeller of the parliament has not drawn 
up a high charge against the makers and continuers of 
this law. 

Notwithstanding my resentment, which to be sure 
he does not value, I would be sorry he should bring 
upon himself the resentment of those he has been so 
free with. Is not this author justly to be reputed a 
defamer till he produces instances wherein the con- 
forming nobility and geutry of Ireland have shown 
their «disaffection to the succession of the illustrious 
house of Hanover ? 

Did they ever refuse the oath of abjuration, or 
support any conforming nonjuring teachers in their 
congregations? Did ever any conforming gentlemen 
or common people refuse to be arrayed when the 
militia was raised upon the invasion of the pretender ? 
Did any of them ever show the least reluctance, or 
make any exception against their officers, whether 
they were dissenters or churchmen ? 

It may be said that, from these insinuations, I would 
have it understuod that the dissenters encouraged some 
of their teachers who refused the oath of abjuration ; 
and that, even in the article of danger, when the 
pretender made an attempt in Scotland, our nol thern 
Presbyterians showed great reluctance in taking arms 
upon the array of the militia. 

I freely own it is my intention, and I must affirm 
both facts to be true; however they have the assurance 
to deny it. 

What can be more notorious than the protection, 
countenauce, and support which was continued to 
Riddall, M‘Bride, and M‘Crackan, who absolutely 
refused the oath of abjuration, and yet were continued 
to teach in their congregations after they returned from 
Scotland, when a prosecution was directed, and a 
council in criminal causes was sent down to the county 
of Antrim to prosecute them? With respect te 
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the parliarrent; Did ever any house of commons show 
greater alacrity in raising mouey, and equipping ships 
in defence of the king than the last house did upon 
the expecte 1 invasion of the pretender? And did ever 
any parliament give money with greater unanimity 
for the support of the crown than the present has done, 
whatever the wants of their private families might be ? 
And must a very great majority of those persons be 
branded with the infamous aspersion of disaffection to 
the illustrious house of Hanover, should they refuse to 
give their voices for the repeal of the Test? 

I am fully persuaded that this author and his fellow- 
Jabourers do not believe one word of this heavy charge ; 
but their present circumstances are such that they must 
run aj] hazards. 

A great number of. the noncomforming gentlemen 
daily leave them. Many men, whose fathers were 
elders, or rigid noncouformists, are now constant com- 
municants and justices of peace in their several coun- 
ties ; insomuch that it is highly probable, should the 
Test continue twenty years longer, that there would 
not be a gentleman left to solicit a repeal. 

I shall hereafter take occasion to show how inconsi- 
cerable they are, for their numbers and fortunes, who 
an be served or obliged by this repeal, which number 
a daily lessening. The dissenting teachers are suffi- 
ently aware, that the genera] conformity of the gen- 
.emen will be followed by the conformity of numbers 
of the people; and should it not be so, that they will 
be but puorly supported by them; that by the con- 
t nuance of the Test their craft will be in danger to be 
se at nought, and in all probability will end ina 
general conformity of the Presbyterians to the esta- 
blished church. So that theyhave the strongest reasons 
in the world to press for a repeal of the Test ; but those 
reasons must have equal force for the continuance of 
it, with all that wish the peace of the church and state 
and would not have us torn in pieces with endless and 
causeless divisions. 

There ig one short passage more I had like to have 
omitted, wh:ch our author leaves as a sting in the tail 
of his libel, his words are these, p. 59.—‘ The truth 
38, 10 one party of a religious denomination, in Britain 
or Ireland, were so united as they, (the dissenters, ) 
indeed no one but they, in an inviolable attachment 
to the Protestant succession.” To detect the folly of 
this assertion, I subjoin the following letter from a 
person of known integrity, and as inviolably attached to 
the Protestant succession as any dissenter in the king- 
dom, I mean Mr. Warreng, of Warrengstown, then a 
member of parliament, and commissioner of array in 
the county of Down upon the expected invasion of the 
pretender. This letter was writ in a short time after 
the array of the militia; for the truth of which I refer 
to Mr. Warreng himself :— 

“ Sir, that I may fulfil your desire, by giving you 
an account how the dissenters in my neighbourhood 
behaved. themselves when we were threatened with an 
unvasion of the pretender, be pleased to know that upon 
em alarm given of his being landed near Derry, none 
were more zealous in setting watch and keeping guard 
than they, to prevent such disorders as might happen 
at that time by ill-designing persons passing through 
and disturbing the peace of the country. 

“But when the government thought fit to have the 
kingdom arrayed, and sent commissioners into these 

arta, some time after, it appeared that the dissenters 
[lad by that time been otherwise instructed ; for several 
who were so forward before, behaved themselves after ¢n 
avery different manner, some refusing, and others with 
reluctancy appearing upon the array, to be enlisted 
and serve in the militia. 

“This behaviour surprised me so much, that I took 
occasion to discourse several of them, over whom I 
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thought I had as much influence as any other person, 
and sound them upon the common argument of having 
their hands tied by a late act of parliament, &c. 
Whereupon I took some pains to show the act to them, 
and wherein they were mistaken. I further pressed 
ther concurrence with us in procuring the common 
peace and security of our country; and though they 
seemed convinced by what I said, yet 1 was given to 
understand their behaviour was according to the 
se1itiments of sume persons whom they thought them- 
selves obliged to observe, or to be directed by,” &c. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS’ PLEA OF 
MERIT, 
IN ORDER TO TAKE OFF THE TEST, IMPARTIALLY EXe 
AMINED, L731. 


We have been told, in the common newspapers, that 
all attempts are to be made this session by the Preshy- 
terians and their abettors for taking off the Test; asa 
kind of preparatory step to make it go down smoother 
in England. For if once their light would so shine, 
the Papists, delighted with the blaze, would all come 
in and dance about it. This 1 take to be a prudent 
method : like that of a discreet physician, who first 
gives a new medicine to a dug before he prescribes it 
to a human creature. 

The Presbyterians have, ever since the Revolution, 
directed their learned casuists to employ their pens ou 
this subject, by showing their merits aud pretensions 
upon which they claim this justice, as founded upou 
the services they did toward the restoration of king 
Charles H., and at the Revolution under the priuce of 
Orange. Which pleas I take to be the most. singular 
in their kind that ever were offered in the face of the 
sun, against the most glaring lights of truth, and 
against a continuation of public facts known to all 
Europe for twenty years together. J shall, therefore, 
impartially examine the merits and conduct of the 
Presbyterians upon those two great events; and the 
pretensions to favour which they challenge upon them, 

Soon after the reformation in the church in Eng- 
land, under Edward V1., upon queen Mary's succeed- 


ing to the crown, (who restored Popery,) many Pro- 


testants fled out of England to eseape the persecution 
raised against the church, as her brother had left it 
established. Some of these exiles went to Geneva ; 
which city had received the doctrine of Calvin, 
and rejected the government of bishops, with many 
other refinements. These English exiles readily em- 
braced the Geneva system; and having added further 
improvements of their own, upon queen Mary’s death 
returned to England, where they preached up their 
own opinions, inveighing bitterly against episcopacy, 
and all rites and ceremonies, however innocent aud 
ancient in the church; building upon this foundation, 
to run as far as possible from Popery, even in the most 
minute and indifferent circumstances. ‘This faction, 
under the name of Puritan, became very turbulent 
during the whole reign of queen Elizabeth, and were 
always discouraged by that wise queen, as well as by 
her two successors. However, their numbers, as well 
as their insclence and perverseness, so far increased 
that, soon after the death of king James I., many in- 
stances of their petulancy and scurrility are to be seen 
in their pamphlets, written for some years afier, (which 
was a trade they began in the days of queen Eliza- 
beth,) particularly with great rancour against the 
bishops, the habits, and the ceremonies: such were 
those scurrilous libels under the title of Martin Mar- 
prelate, and several others. And although the earl of 
Clarendon tells us, until the year 1640 (ag I remem- 
ber) the kingdom was in a state of perfect peace aud 
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happiness, without the least appearance of thought or 
design toward making any alterations in religion or 
government, yet I have found, by often rummaging 
for old books in Little Britain and Duck Lane, a great 
number of pamphlets, printed from the year 1630 to 
1640, full of as bold and impious railing expressions 
avainst the lawful power of the crown and the order of 
bishops, as ever were uttered during the Rebellion, or 
the whole subsequent tyrauny of that fanatic anarchy. 
However, I find it manifest that puritanism did not 
erect itself into a new separate species of religion, til] 
some time after the rebellion began; for, in the latter 
times of king James I., and the former part of his son, 
there were several Puritan bishops and many Puritan 
private clergymen; while people went, as their incli- 
nations led them, to hear preachers of each party in the 
parish churches; for the Puritan clergy had received 
episcopal orders as well as the rest. But soon after the 
rebellion broke out, the term Puritan gradually dropped, 
aud that of Presbyterian succeeded; which sect. was, 
in two or three years, established in all its forms by 
what they called an ordinance of the lords and com. 
mons, without consulting the king, who was then at 
war against his rebels. And from this period the 
church continued under persecution, until monarchy 
was restored in the year 1660. 

In a year or two after we began to hear of a new 
party risen, and growing in the parliament. as well as 
the army, under the name of Independent: it spread 
indeed somewhat more in the latter, but not equal with 
the Presbyterians either in weight or number, until the 
very time the king was murdered. 

When the king, who was then a prisoner in the Isle 
of Wight, had made his last concessions for a peace to 
the commissioners of the parliament who attended him 
there, upon their return to London, they reported his 
majesty’s answer to the house; whereupon a number 
ot moderate members who, as Ludlow says, had se- 
cured their own terms with that prince, managed with 
sv much art as to obtain a majority, in a thin house, 
for passing a vote that the king's concessions were a 
ground for future settlement. But the great officers of 
the army, joining with the discontented members, came 
to a resolution of excluding all those who had con- 
sented to that vote, which they executed in a military 
‘vay. Ireton told Fairfax the general, a rigid Presby- 
terian, of this resolution; who thereupon issued his 
orders for drawing out the army the next morning, and 
placing guards in Westminster-hall, the court of re- 
quests, and the lobby ; who, in obedience to the gene- 
ral, in conjunction with those members who opposed 
the vote, would let no member enter the house except 
those of tneir own party. Upon which, the question 
for bringing the. king to justice was immediately put, 
aud carried without opposition that I-can find. Then 
an order was made for his trial; the time and place 
appointed; the judges named, of whom Fairfax him- 
self was one; although, by the advice or threats of his 
wife, he declined sitting among them. However, by 
fresh orders under his own hand, which I have seen in 
print, he appointed guards to attend the judges at the 
trial, and to keep the city in quiet; as he did likewise 
to prevent any opposition from the people upon the day 
of execution. 

From what I have already adduced, it appears mani- 
fest that the differences between those two sects, Pres- 
byterian and Independent, did not then amount to 
half so much as what there is between a Whig and 
Tory at present among us. The design of utterly ex- 
irpating monarchy and episcopacy was equally the 
same in both; evidently the conscquence of the very 
Kame principles upon which the Presbyterians alone 

€gan, continued, and would have ended in the same 
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bearded by that new narty with whom they could net 
agree about dividing the spoil. However, they held a 
good share of civil and military employments during 
the whole time of the usurpation; and their names, 
actions, and preferments are frequent in the accounts 
of those times. For I make no doubt that all the pru- 
dent Presbyterians complied in proper seasons, falling 
in with the stream, and thereby got that share in em 
ployments which many of them held to the Restora 
tion; and perhaps too many of them after. In the 
same manner we find our wisest Tories in both king- 
doms upon the change of hands and measures at the 
queen's death, have endeavoured for several years, by 
due compliances, to recover the time they had lost by 
a temporary obstinacy ; wherein they have well suc- 
ceeded, according to their degrees of merit; of whose 
names I could here make honourable mention, if I did 
not fear it might offend their modesty. As to what is 
alleged, that some of the Presbyterians declared openly 
against the king’s murder, I allow it to be true. But 
from what motives? No other can possibly be assigned 
than perfect spite, rage, and envy, to find themselves 
wormed out of all power by a new infant spawn of In- 
dependents, sprung from their own bowels. It is true 
the differences in religious tenets between them are 
very few and trifling; the chief quarrel, as far as I 
remember, relating to congregational and national 
assemblies. But whatever interest or power thinks fit 
to interfere, it little imports what principles the oppo- 
site parties think fit to charge upon each other; for we 
see at this day that the Torics are more hated by the 
whole set of zealous Whigs than the very Papists them- 
selves; and in effect as much unqualified for the 
smallest office: although both these parties assert them- 
selves to be of the same religion tn all its brauches of 
doctrine aud discipline ; and profess the same loyalty 
to the same Protestant king and his heirs. 

If the reader would know what became of this Inde- 
pendent party, upon whom all the mischief is charged 
by their Presbyterian brethren, he may please to observe 
that, during the whole usurpation, they contended by 
degrees with their parent sect, and as I have alread 
said, shared in employments, and gradually, after the 
Restoration, mingled with the mass of Presbyterians, 
lying ever since undistinguished in the herd of dis- 
senters. 

The Presbyterian merit is of as little weight, when 
they allege themselves instrumental toward the king's 
restoration. The kingdom grew tired with those ridi- 
culous models of government: first, by a house of 
lords and commons without a king; then without 
bishops ; afterward by a rump® and lords temporal ; 
then by a rump alone; next by a single person for life, 
in conjunction with acouncil; by agitators; by major 
generals; by a new kind of representatives from the 
three kingdoms; by the keepers of the liberties of Eny- 
land; with other schemes that have slipped out of my 
memory. Cromwell was dead; his son Richard, a 
weak, ignorant wretch, who gave up his monarchy 
much in the same manner with the two usurping kings 
of Brentford a the Rehearsal]; the roe harassed 
with taxes and other oppressions. The king's party, 
then called the Cavaliers, began to recover their 
spirits. The few nobility scattered through the king- 
dom, who lived in a most retired manner, observing 
the confusion of things, could no longer endure to be 
ridden by bakers, cobblers, brewers, and the like, at 
the head of armies, and plundering everywhere like 
French dragoons. Therump assembly grew despicable 
to those who had raised them; the city of London, 
exhausted by almost twenty years contributing to their 
own ruin, declared against them. The rump, after 
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mmuy deaths and resurrections, was in the most. con- 
temptuous manner kicked out, and burned in effigy : 
the excluded members were let in; a free parliament 
called, in as .<gal a manner as the times would allow ; 
and the king restored. 

The second claim of Presbyterian merit is founded 
upon their services against the dangerous designs of 
king James IJ., while that prince was using all his 
endeavours to introduce Popery, which he openly pro- 
fessed upon his coming to the crown: to this they add 
their eminent services at the Revolution under the 
prince of Orange. 

Now the quantum uf Presbyterian merit during the 
four years’ reign of that weak, bigoted, and ill-advised 
prince, as well as at the time of the Revolution, will 
easily be computed by a recourse to a great number of 
histories, pamphlets, aud public papers printed in those 
times, and some afterward; beside the verbal testi- 
monies of many persons yet alive, who are old enough 
to have known and observed the dissenters’ conduct. in 
that critical period. | 

It is agreed that upon king Charles IT.’s death, soon 
after his successor had publicly owned himself a Roman 
Catholic, he began with his first caresses to the church 
party; from whom, having received very cold discou- 
raging answers, he applied to the Presbyterian leaders 
and teachers; being advised by his priests and Popish 
courtiers, that the safest method toward introducing his 
own religion would be, by taking off the Sacramental 
Test, and giving a full liberty of conscience to all 
religions, I suppose, that professed Christianity. It 
seems that the Presbyterians: in the latter years of 
king Charles II., upon account of certain plots, (al- 
lowed by bishop Burnet to be genuine,) had been for 
a short time forbidden to hold their conventicles: 
whereupon these charitable Christians, out of perfect 
resentment against the church, received the gracious 
offers of king James, with the strongest professions of 
loyalty and highest acknowledgments for his favour. I 
have seen several of their addresses, full of thanks and 
praises, with bitter insinuations of what they had suf- 
fered ; putting themselves and the Papists upon the 
same foot, as fellcw-sufferers for conscience; and with 
the style of our brethren the Roman Catholics. About 
this time began the project of closeting, which has 
since been practised many times with more art and 
success, where the principal gentlemen of the kingdom 
were privately catechised by his majesty, to know 
whether, if a new parliament were called, they would 
agree to pass an act for repealing the Sacramental Test, 
and establishing a general liberty of conscience. But 
he received so little encouragement that, despairing of 
success, he had recourse to his dispensing power, which 
the judges had determined to be part of his prerogative. 
By colour of this determination, he preferred several 
Presbyterians and many Papists to civil and military 
employments. While the king was thus busied, it is 
well known that Monsieur Fagel, the Dutch envoy in 
London, delivered the opinion of the prince and prin- 
cess of Orange concerning the repeal of the Test ; 
whereof the king had sent an account to their high- 
nesses, to know how far they approved of it. The sub- 

stance of their answer, as reported by Fagel, was this— 
“ That their highnesses thought very well of a liberty 
of conscience; but by no meansof giving employments 
to any other persons than those who were of the 
national church.” This opinion was confirmed by 
several reasons: I cannot be more particular, not hav- 
zug the paper by me, although it has been printed in 
many accounts of those times. And thus much every 
moderate churchman would perhaps submit to: but to 
trust any part of the civil power in the hands of those 
whose interest, inclination, conscience, and former 
ysactices have been wholly turned to introduce a dif- 
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ferent system of religion and government, has very few 
examples in any Christian state; nor any at all in 
Holland, the great patroness of universal toleration. 

Upon the first intelligence king James received of an 
intended invasion by the prince of Orange, among 
great numbers of Papists, to increase his troops, he gave 
commissions to several Presbyterians; 8 me of whom 
had been officers under the ramp; and particularly he 
placed one Richards, a noted Presbyterian, at the head 
of a regiment, who had been governor of Wexford in 
Cromwell’s time, and is often mentioned by LudJow in 
his Memoirs. This regiment was raised in England 
against the prince of Orange: the colonel made his son 
a captain, whom I knew, and who was as zealous a 
Presbyteriau as his father. However, at the time of the 
prince’s landing, the father, easily foreseeing how things 
would go, went over, like many others, to the prince, 
who continued him in his regiment; but coming over 
a year or two after, to assist in raising the siege of 
Dery, he behaved himself so like either a coward or a 
traitor, that his regiment was taken from him. 

I will now consider the conduct of the church party, 
during the whole reign of that unfortunate king. They 
were s0 unanimous against promising to pass an act for 
repealing the Test, and establishing a general liberty o 
conscience, that the king durst not trust a parliament; 
but, encouraged by the professions of loyalty given him 
by his Presbyterian friends, went on with his dispens- 
ing power. 

The church clergy, at that time, are allowed to have 
written the best collection of tracts against Popery 
that ever appeared in England ; which are to this day 
in the highest esteem. But, upon the strictest inquiry, 
I could never hear of above one or two papers published 
by the Presbyterians at that time upon the same 
subject. Seven great prelates (he of Canterbury among 
the rest) were sent to the Tower for presenting a peti- 
tion, wherein they desired to be excused in not obeying 
an illegal command from the king. The bishop of 
London, Dr. Compton, was summoned to answer before 
the commissioners for ecclesiastical affairs for not sus- 
pending Dr. Sharp (afterward archbishop of York) by 
the king’s command. If the Presbyterians expressed 
the same zeal upon any occasion, the instances of it are 
not, as J can find, left upon record, or transmitted by 
tradition. The proceedings against Magdalen College 
in Oxford, for refusing to comply with the king's man- 
date for admitting a professed Papist upon their foun- 
dation, are a standing proof of the courage and firm- 
ness in religion shown by that learned society to the 
ruin of their fortunes. The Presbyterians know very 
well that I could produce many more instances of the 
same kind. But these are enough in so short a paper 
as I intend at present. 

It is indeed very true, that after kifg William was 
settled on the English throne, the Presbyterians began 
to appear, and offer their credentials, and demand fa- 
vour: and the new king, having been originally bred a 
Calvinist, was desirous enough to make them easy (if 
that would do 0 bya legal toleration ; although in his 
heart he ‘never bore much affection to that sect; nor 
designed to favour them further than as it stood with 
the present scheme of politics, as I have long since been 
assured by the greatest men of Whig principles at that 
time in England. 

It is likewise true, nor will it be denied, that when 
the king was possessed of the English crown, and the 
remainder of the quarrel was left to be decided in thia 
kingdom ; the Presbyterians wisely chose to join with 
the Protestant army, rather than with that of king 
James their old friend, whose affairs were then in a 
manner desperate. They were wise enough to know, 
that this kingdom, divided against itself, could never 
prevail agaiust the united power of England. They 
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fought pro arie ef focis; for their estates and religion ; 
which latter will never suffer so much by the church of 
England as by that of Rome, where they are counted 
heretics as well as we; and consequently they have 
no other game to play. But what merit they can build 
upon having joined with a Protestant army, under a 
king they acknowledged, to defend their own liberties 
and properties against a popish enemy, under an abdi- 
cated king, is, 1 confess, to me absolutely inconceiv- 
able; and I believe will equally be so for ever to auy 
reasonable man, 

When these sectaries were several years ago making 
the same attempt for abolishing the Test, many ground- 
less reports were industriously and seasonably spread, 

wf an invasion threatened by the pretender on the north 
of Ireland, At which time, the Presbyterians, in their 
pamphlets, argued in a menacing manner, that if the 
pretender should invade those parts of the kingdom, 
where the numbers and estates of dissenters chiefly lay, 
they would sit still and let us fight our own battles, 
since they were to reap no advantage, whichever sicie 
should be victors. If this were the course they in- 
tended to take in such a case, I desire to know how 
they could contrive safely to stand neuters, otherwise 
than by a compact with the pretender aud his army, 
to support their neutrality, and protect them against 
the forces of the crown? This is a necessary suppo- 
sition; because they must otherwise have inevitably 
been a prey to both. However, by this frank declara- 
tion, they sufficiently showed their good will, and cor 
firmed the common charge laid at their door, that a 
Scottish or northern Presbyterian hates our episcopal 
established church more than popery itself. And the 
reason for this hatred is aiaral enough; because it is 
the church alone that stands in the way between them 
and power, which popery does not. 

Upon this occasion I am in some doubt whether the 
political spreaders of those chimerical invasions made 
a judicious choice in fixing the northern parts of Ire- 
land for that romantic enterprise. Nor can I well un- 
derstand the wisdom of the Presbyterians, in counte- 
nancing and confirming those reports; because it seems 
to cast a most infamous reflection upon the loyalty and 
religious principles of their whole body; for, if there 
had been any truth in the matter, the consequence must 
have been allowed, that the pretender counted upon 
more assistance from his father's friends the Presbyte- 
tians, by choosing to land in those very parts where 
their number, wealth, and power most prevailed, rather 
than among those of his own religion. And therefore, 
in charity to this sect, I rather incline to believe that 
those reports of an invasion were formed and spread by 
the race of small politicians, in order to do a sea- 
sunable job. 

As to popery in general, which for a thousand years 
et has been introducing and era ieee corruptions 

oth in doctrine and discipline, I look upon it to be the 
most absurd system of Christianity professed by any 
nation. But I cannot apprehend this kingdom to be in 
much danger from it. The estates of Papists are very 
few, crumbling into small parcels, and daily diminish- 
ing; their common people are sunk in poverty, igno- 
rauce, and cowardice, and of as little consequence as 
women and children. Their nobility and gentry are at 
least one-half ruined, banished, or converted: they all 
soundly feel the smart of what they suffered in the last 
Irish war; some of them are already retired into 
foreign countries; others, as I am told, intend to follow 
them; and the rest, I believe, to a man, who still 
—— any lands, are absolutely determined never to 
azard them again for the suke of establishing their 
superstition. If it had been thought fit, as some 
observe, tu abate of the law's rigour against popery in 


this kingdom, I am confident it was done for very wise | 
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reasons, considering the situation of affairs abroad at 
different times, and the interest of the Protestant reli- 
gion in general. And as I do not find the least fault 
in this proceeding, so I do not conceive why a sunk, 
discarded party, who neither expect nor desire anything 
more than a quiet life, should, under the names of 
highflyers, Jacobites, and many other vile appellations, 
be charged so often in print and at common tables 
with endeavouring to introduce popery and the pre- 
tender ; while the Papists abhor them above all other 
men, on account of severities against their priests in her 
late majesty’s reign, when the now disbanded reprobate 
party was in power. This I was convinced of some 
years ago by a long journey into the southern parts; 
where I had the curiosity to send for many priests of 
the parishes I passed through, and to my great satis- 
faction found them everywhere abounding in oe 
sions of loyalty to thelate king George; for which they 
gave me the reasons above mentioned ; at the sarne time 
complaining bitterly of the hardships they suffered 
under the queen's last ministry. 

I return from this digression to the modest demands 
of the Presbyterians for a repeal of the Sacramental 
Test, asa reward for their merits at the Restoration and 
the Revolution; which merits I have fairly represented, 
as well asmy memory would allow me. If I have com- 
mitted any mistakes, they must be of little moment. 
The facts and principal circumstances are what I have 
obtained and digested from reading the histories of 
those times written by each party ; and many thousands 
have doue the same as well as I, who I am sure have 
in their minds drawn the same conclusions. 

This is the faction, and these the men, who are now 
resuming their applications, and giving in their bills of 


‘merit to both kingdoms, upon two points, which of all 


others they have the least pretensions to offer. I have 
collected the facts, with all possible impartiality, from 
the current histories of those times; and have shown, 
although very briefly, the gradual proceedings of those 
sectaries, under the deromination of Puritans, Presby- | 
terians, and Independents, for about the space of a 
hundred and eighty years, from the beginning of queen 
Elizabeth to this present time. But, notwithstanding 
all that can be said, these very schismatics (for such 
they are in temporals as well as spirituals) are now 
again expecting, soliciting, and demanding, (not with- 
out insinuating threats, according to their custom,) 
that the parliament should fix them upon an equal foot 
with the church established. I would fain know to 
what branch of the legislature they can have the fore- 
head to apply. Not to my lords the bishops, who must 
have often read how the predecessors of this very fac- 
tion, acting upou the same principles, drove the whole 
bench out of the house, who were then, and hitherto 
continue, one of the three estates; not to the temporal 
peers, the second of the turee estates, who must have 
heard, that, immediately after those rebellious fanatics 
had murdered their king, they voted a house of lords 
to be useless and dangerous, and would let them sit no 
longer otherwise than when elected as commoners ; 
uot to the house of commons, who must have heard 
that, in those fanatic times, the Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent commanders in the army by military power 
expelled all the moderate men out of the house, and 
left a Rump to govern the nation; lastly, not to the 
crown, which those very saints, destined {o rule the 
earth, trampled under their feet, and then in cold blood 
murdered the blessed wearer. 

But the session now approaching, and a clan of dis- 
senting teachers being come up to town from their 
northern head-quarters, «ccompanied by many of their 
elders and agents, and supported by a general contri- 
bution to solicit their establishment, with a capacity 
of holding oll wilitary as well as civil employmends, I 
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think it high time that this paper should see the light. 
However, I cannot conclude without freely confessing, 
that if the Presbyterians should obtain their ends, I 
could not be sorry to find them mistaken in the point 
which they have most at heart by the repeal of the 
Test, I mean the benefit of employments. For after all, 
what assurance can a Scottish northern dissenter born 
on Irish ground have, that he shall be treated with as 
much favour as a true Scot born beyond the Tweed ? 

I am ready enough to believe that all I have said 
will avail but little. I have the common excuse of 
other men, when I think myself bound by all religious 
and civil ties to discharge my conscience, and to warn 
my countrymen upon this important occasion. It is 
true the advocates for this scheme promise anew world 
after this blessed work shall be completed ; that all ani- 
mosity and faction must immediately drop; that the 
only distinction in this kingdom will then be of Papist 
and Protestant: for, as to Whig and Tory, high church 
and low church, Jacobite and Hanoverian, court and 
country party, English and Irish interest, dissenters 
and conformists, new lightand old light, Anabaptist 
and Independent, Quaker and Muggletonian, they will 
all meet and jumble together into a perfect harmony, 
at the sessions and assizes, on the bench and in the re- 
venues; and, upon the whole, in all civil and military 
trusts, uot excepting the great councils of the nation. 
For it is wisely argued thus: that a kingdom being no 
more than a larger knot of friends met together, it is 
against the rules of good manners to shut any person 
out of the company, except the Papists, who profess 
themselves of another club. 

Iam ata loss to know what arts the Presbyterian 
sect intends to use, in convincing the world of their 


loyalty to kingly government, which, (long before the 


prevalence, or even the birth, of their independent ri- 
vals,) as soon as the king's forces were overcome, de- 
clared their principles to be against monarchy, as well 
as episcopacy and the house of lords, even until the 
king was restored : at which event, although they were 
forced to submit to the present power, yet I have not 
heard that they ever, to this day, renounce any one 
principle by which their predecessors then acted; yet 
this they have been challenged to do, or at least to show 
that others have done it for them, by a certain doctor, 
who. as I am told, has much employed his pen in the 
like disputes. I own they will be ready enough to in- 
sinuate themselves into any goverument; but if they 
mean to be honest and upright, they will and must en- 
deavour, by all means which they shall think lawful 
to introduce and establish their own scheme of religion, 
as nearest approaching to the word of God, by casting 
out all superstitious ceremonies, ecclesiastical titles, 
habits, distinctions, and superiorities, as rags of popery, 
in order to a thorough reformation; and as in charity 
bound to promote the salvation of their countrymen, 
wishing, with St. Panl, that the whole kingdom were 
as they are. But what assurance will they please to 
give that, when their sect shall become the national es- 
tablished worship, they will treat us dissenters as we 
have treated them? Was this their course of proceed- 
jug during the dominion of the saints? Were not all 
the remainders of the episcopel church in those days, es- 
pecially the clergy, under a persecution for above a 
dozen years equal to that of the primitive Christians 
under heathen emperors? That this proceeding was 
suitable to their principles is known enough; for many 
of their preachers then writ books against allowing any 
liberty of conscience in a religion different from the:r 
“wh ; producing many arguments to prove that opinicn, 


a, among the rest one frequently insisted on, that 


whose 
waChCed oor have been quoted by the doctor above 


‘ving such a liberty would be to establish iniquity 
‘aw. Many of these writings are yet to be seen, 
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| were pleased to express their gratitu 
' drinking the healths of certain eminent patrons, whom 
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As to their great objection of prostituting that holy 
institution, the blessed Sacrament, by way of a test bee 
fore admittance into any employment; I ask, whether 
they would not be content to receive it after their own 
manner for the office of a judge, for that of a commis- 
sioner in the revenue, for a regiment of horse, or to be 
a lord justice ? I believe they would scruple it,as little 
as a long grace before and after dinner, which they car 
say without bending a knee; for, as I have been told, 
their manner of taking bread and wine in their con- 
venticles is performed with little more solemnity than 
at their common meals. And, therefore, since they look 
upon our practice in receiving the elements to be 
idolatrous, they neither can nor ought in conscience 
to allow us that liberty, otherwise than by comivauce 
and a bare toleration, like what is permitted to the 
Papists. But, lest we should offend them, I am ready 
to change this test for another; although I am afraid 
that sanctified reason is by no means the point where 
the difficulty pinches, and is only offered by pretended 
churchmen ; as if they could be content with our be- 
lieving that the impiety and profanation of making the 
Sacrament a test where the only objection. I therefore 
propose that, before the ¢ .zsent law be repealed, another 
may be enacted : that no man shall receive any em- 
ployment before he swears himself to be a true mem- 
ber of the church of Ireland in doctrine and discipline, 
&c., and that he will never frequent or communicate 
with any other form of worship. It shal] likewise be 
further enacted that, whoever offends, &c., shall be 
fined 500/., imprisoned for a year and a day, and ren- 
dered incapable of aj] public trust for ever. Other- 
wise I do insist that those pious, indulgent, external 
professors of our national religion shall either give up 
that fallacious, hypocritical reason for taking off the 
Test, or freely confess that they desire to have a gage 
wide open for every sect, without any test at all, 
except that of swearing loyalty to the king; which, 
however, considering their principles with regard to 
monarchy yet unrenounced, might, if they would please 
to look deep enough into their own hearts, prove a more 
bitter test than any other that the law has yet invented. 

For, from the first time that these sectaries appeared 
n the world, it has been always found, by their whole 
pees that they professed an utter hatred to 
“ingly government. J can recollect at present three 
civil establishments.where Calvinists, and some other 
reformere who rejected episcopacy, possess the supreme 
power; and these are all republics : I mean Holland, 
Geneva, and the reformed Swiss cantons. I do not 
say this in diminution or disgrace to commonwealths, 
wherein I confess I have much altered many opinions 
under which I was educated, having been led by some 
observation, long experience, and athorough detesta- 
tion for the corruptions of mankind: insomuch that I 
am now justly liable to the censure of Hobbes, who 
complains thatthe youth of England imbibe il] opinions 
‘rom rezding the histories of ancient Greece and Rome, 
those renowned sceues of liberty and every virtue. 

But as to monarchs, who must be supposed well to 
itudy and understand their own interest, they will best 
consider whether those people who, in all their actions, 
preachings, and writings, have openly declared them- 
selves against regal power, are to besafely placed in an 
equal degree of favour and trast with those who have 
been always found the truest and only friends to the 
English establishment. From which consideration I 
could have added one more article to my new test if 
I had thought it worth my time. 

I have been assured, by some persons who were pre- 
sent, that several of these dissenting teachers, upon 
their first arrival hither to solicit the de of the Test, 

e by publicly 
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they nd to have found among us. If this be true, 
and that the Test must be delivered up by the very 
superiors appointed to defend it, the affair is already, in 
effect, at an end. What secret reasons those patrons 
may have given for such a return of brotherly love I 
shall not inquire; “ For, O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be 
not thou united; for in their anger they slew a man, 
and in their self- will they digged down a wall. Cursed 
be their anger, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for it 
was cruel. I will divide them in Jacob, and scatter 
them in Israel.” 


THE ADVANTAGES 


PROPOSED BY REPEALING THE SACRA- 
MENTAL TEST, S 


IMPARTIALLY CONSIDERED. 1732, 


WHOEVER writes impartially upon this subject must 
do it not only as a mere secular man, but as one who 
ig altogether indifferent to any gatas system of 
Christianity. And I think, in whatever country that 
religion predominates, there is one certain form of wor- 
ship and ceremony which is looked upon as the esta- 
blished, and, consequently, only the priests of that 
particular form are maintained at the public charge; 
and all civil employments bestowed among those who 
comply (at least outwardly) with the same establish- 
ment. 

This method is strictly observed, even by our neigh- 
bours the Dutch, who are confessed to allow the fullest 
liberty of conscience of any Christian state, and yet 
are never known to admit any persons into civil offices, 
who do not conform to the legal worship. As to their 
military men, they are indeed not so scrupulous ; 
being, by the nature of their government, under a 
necessity of hiring foreign troops of whatever religious 
denomination, upon every great emergency, and main- 
taining no small number in time of peace. 

This caution, therefore, of making one established 
faith seems to be universal, and founded upon the 
strongest reasons; the mistaken or affected zeal of ob- 
stinacy and enthusiasm having produced such a num- 
ber of horrible destructive events throughout all Chris- 
tendom. For, whoever begins to think the national 
worship is wrong in any important article of practice 
or belief, will, if he be serious, naturally have a zeal to 
make as many proselytes as he can: and a nation may 
possibly have a hundred different sects with their lead- 
ers, every one of which has an equal right to plead, 
that they must “ obey God rather than man;” must 
“ cry aloud and spare not; must “lift up their voice 
like a trumpet.” 

‘This was the very case of England during the fana- 
tic times. And against all this there seems to be no 
defence, but that of supporting one established form of 
doctrine and discipline, leaving the rest to a bare 
liberty of conscience, but without any maintenance or 
encouragement from the public. 

Wherever this national religion grows so corrupt, or 
is thought to do so by avery great majority of landed 
people joined to the governing party, whether prince or 
senate, or both, it ought to be changed, provided the 
work may be done without blood or confusion. Yet, 
whenever such a change shall be made, some other 
establishments must succeed, although for the worse ; 
allowing all deviat:ons, that would break the union, to 
be only tolerated. In this sense, those who affirm that 
every law, which is contrary to the law of God, is void 
in itself, seem to be mistaken ; for many laws in popish 
kingdoms and states, many more among the Turks, 
and perhaps not a few in other countries, are directly 
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against the divine laws; and yet, God kncws, are very 
far from being void in the executive part. 

Thus, for instance, if the three estates of parliament 
in England (whereof the lords spiritual, who represent 
the church, are one) should agree and obtain the rvya) 
assent to abolish episcopacy, together with the liturgy, 
and the whole frame of the English church, as burden 
some, dangerous, and contrary to Holy Scripture ; and 
that Presbytery, Anabaptism, Quakerism, Independ- 
ency, Muggletonianism, Brownism, Familism, or an 
other subdivided sect among us, should be established 
in its place, without question, all peaceable subjects 
ought passively to submit, and the predominant sect 
must become the religion established ; the public main- 
taining no other teachers, nor admitting any persons of 
a different religious profession into civil offices, at least 
if their intention be to preserve the nation in peace. 

Supposing then that the present system of religion 
were abolished; and Presbytery, which I find stands 
the fairest, with its synodsand classes, and all its forms 
and ceremonies, essential or circumstantial, were erected 
into the national worship; their teachers, and no 
others, could have any legal claim to be supported at 
the public charge, whether by stipends or tlthes and 
only the rest of the same faith to be capable of civil 
employments. 

If there be any true reasoning in what I have laid 
down, it should seem that the project now in agitation 
for repealing the Test Act, and yet leaving the name of 
an establishment to the present national church, is 
altogether inconsistent, and may admit of consequences 
which those who are the most indifferent to any reli- 
ligion at all are possibly not aware of. 

I presume whenever the Test shall be repealed, which 
obliges all men who enter into office under the crown 
to receive the sacrament according to the rites of the 
church of Ireland, the way to employments will imme- 
diately be left open to all dissenters (except Papists) 
whose consciences can suffer them to take the common 
oaths in such cases prescribed ; after which they are 
qualified to fill any lay station in this kingdom, from 
that of chief governor to an exciseman. 

Thus, of the three judges on each bench, the first 
may be a Presbyterian, the second a Free-will Baptist, 
aud the third a Churchman; the lord chancellor may 
be an Independent; the revenues may be managed by 
seven Commissioners of as many different sects; and 
the like of all other employments; not to mention the 
strong probability that the lawfulness of taking oaths 
may be revealed to the Quakers, who then will stand 
upon as good a foot for preferment as any other loyal 
subjects. It is obvious to imagine that, under such a 
motley administration of affairs, what a clashing there 
will be of interest and inclinations; what pullings and 
haulings backward and forward ; what a zeal and bias 
in each religionist to advance his own tribe and 
depress the others. For I suppose nothing will be 
readier granted than that, how indifferent soever most 
men are in faith and morals, yet, whether out of 
artifice, natural complexion, or love of contradiction, 
none are more obstinate in maintaining their own 
opinions and worrying all who differ from them than 
those who publicly show the least sense either of reli- 
gion or common honesty. 

As to the latter, bishop Burnet tells us thar the 
Presbyterians, in the fanatic times, professed them- 
selves to be above morality ; which, as we find in some 
of their writings, was numbered among the beggarly 
elements: and accordingly at this day no scrariey cf 
conscience with regard to conformity are, in any trade 
or calling, inconsistent with the greatest fraud, op- 
pressions, perjury, or any other vice. 

This brings to my memory a in Montuigne, 
of a common prostitute, who, in the storming of @ 
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fown, when a soldier came up to ner chamber and 
ofYerel violence to her chastity, rather chose to venture 
ner neck by leaping out of the window than suffer a 
tape; yet still continued her trade of lewdness while 
she had any customers left. —_ 

I confess that, in my private judgment, an unlimited 
permission of all sects whatsvever (except Papists) to 
enjoy employments would be less pernicious to the 
public than a fair struggle between two contenders ; 
because, in the former case, such a jumble of princi- 
ples might possibly have the effect of contrary poisons 
mingled together, which a strong consfitution might 
perhaps be able for some time to survive. 

But, however, I shall take the other and more pro- 
bable dal ate ie that this battle for employments is 
to be fonght only between the Presbyterians and those 
of the church yet established. I shall not enter into the 
merits of either side by examining which of the two is 
the better spiritual economy, or which is most suited 
ti our civil constitution: but the question turns upon 
this point, when the Presbyterians shall have got their 
share of employments, (which must be one full half, 
or else they cannot look upou themselves as fairly dealt 
with,) I ask whether they ought not, by their own 
principles aud by the strictest rules of conscience, to 
use the utmost of their skill, power, and influence, in 
order to reduce the whole kingdom to an uniformity in 
religion, both as to doctrine and discipline, most agree- 
able to the word of God. Wherein if they can succeed 
without blood, (as under the present disposition of 
things it is very possible they may,) it is to be hoped 
they will at last be satisfied: only I would warn them 
ofa few difficulties. The first is, of compromising 
among themselves that important controversy about 
the old light and the new, which otherwise may, after 
this establishment, split them as wide as Papist and Pro- 
testant, Whig and Tory, or churchman and dissenter ; 
and consequently the work will be to begin again ; 
for in religious quarrels, it is of little moment how few 
or small the differences are, especially when the dis- 
pute is only about power. Thus the zealous Presby- 
teriaus of the north are more alienated from the esta- 
blished clergy than from the Romish priests; taxing 
the former with idolatrous worship as disguised Papists, 
ceremouy-mongers, and may other terms of art; and 
this for a very powerful reason; because the clergy stand 
in their way, which the popish priests do not. Thus, 
I am assured that the quarrel between old and new 
light men is managed with more rage and rancour 
than any other dispute of the highest importance; and 
this, because it serves to lessen or increase their several 
congregatious, from whom they receive their contri- 
butions. 

Auother difficulty which may embarrass the Pres- 
Lyteriaus after their establishment will be, how to ad- 
just their claim of the kirk’s indepeudeucy on the civil 
power, with the constitution of this monarchy ? a point 
so delicate that it hae often filled the heads of great 
patriots with dangerous notions of the church-clergy 
without the least ground of suspicion. 

As to the Presbyterians allowing liberty of con- 
science to those episcopal principles when their own 
kirk shall be predominant, the writers are so uni- 
versally agreed in the negative, as well as their prac- 
tice during Oliver's-reign, that I believe no reasonable 
churchman (who must then be dissenter) will expect it. 

I shall here take notice, that in the division of em- 
ployments among the Presbyterians, after this ap- 
proaching repeal of the Test Act, supposing them 14 
proper time w have an equal share, the odds will be 
three or four to one on their side in any further scheme 
they may have toward making their religion national. 
For I reckon all those geutlemen sent over from Eng- 
Jand whate er religion they profess, or have been edu- 
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cated in, to be of that party, since it is no mark (é 
prudsace for any persons to oppose the current of a 
nation where they are in some sort only sojourners ; 
unless they have it in direction. 

If there be any maxim in politics not to be cot- 
trolled, it must be the following: that those whose 
private interest is united with the interest of their coun- 
try, supposing them to be of equal understanding 
with the rest of their neighbours, will heartily wish 
that the nation should thrive. Out of these are indu- 
bitably ee ie all persons who are sent from another 
kingdom to be employed in places of profit or power ; 
because they cannot possibly bear any affection to the 
place where they sojourn, even for life, their sole 
business being to advance themselves by following the 
advice of their principals. I except likewise those 
persons weg are taken into office, although natives of 
the land; because they are greater gainers, while fey 
keep their offices, than they could possibly be by 
mending the miserable condition of their country. 

I except, thirdly, all hopers, who, by balancing ac- 
couuts with themselves, turn the scale on the same 
side; because the strong expectation of a good certain 
salary will outweigh the loss by bad rents, received 
out of the lands in moneyless times, 

If my lords the bishops, who I hear are now employed 
in a scheme for regulating the conduct and mainte- 
nance of the inferior clergy, shall, in their wisdom, and 
piety, and love of the church, consent to this repeal of 
the Test, I have not the least doubt that the whole re- 
verend body will cheerfully submit to their spiritual 
fathers, of whose paternal tenderness for their welfare 
they have found so many amazing instances. 

] am not, therefore, under the least concern about 
the clergy on this account. They will (for some time) 
be no great sufferers by this repeal ; because I cannot 
recollect among all our sects any one that gives Jati- 
tude enough to take the oaths required at an insti- 
tution to a caurch-living ; aud until that bar shall be 
removed, the present episcopal clergy are safe for two 
years. Although it may be thought somewhat un- 
equal that, in the northern parts, where there may be 
three dissenters to one churchman, the whole revenue 
shall be engrossed by him, who has so small a part of 
the cure. 

It is true, indeed, that this disadvantage, which the 
dissenters at present lie under, of a disability to receive 
church preferments, will be easily seinpdien by the 
repeal of the Test. For the dissenting teachers ae 
under no incapacity of accepting civil and military 
employments; wherein they agree perfectly with the 
pops clergy, among whom great cardinals and pre- 

ates have been commanders of armies, chief ministers, 
knights of many orders, ambassadors, secretaries of 
state, and in most high offices under the crown; 
although they assert the indelible character, which no 
secretaries among us did ever assume. But thatmany, 
both Presbyterians and Independents, commanders as 
well as private soldiers, were professed teachers in the 
time of their dominion, is allowed by al). Cromwell 
himself was a preacher; and has left us one of his 
sermons in print, exactly in the same style and manner 
with those of our modern Presbyterian teachers ; 
so was colonel Howard, sir George Downing, and 
several others, whose names are on record. I can 
therefore see no reason why a painful Presbyterian 
teucher, as soon as the Test shall be repealed, may not 
he Privileged to hold, along with the spiritual office 
and stipend, a commission in the army or the civil list 
in commendam : for as | take it, the church of England 
is the only body of Christiana which in effect dis- 
qualifies those who are employed to preach its doc- 
trine from sharing in the civil power farther than as 
seuators; yet this was a privilege begun in times of 
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pypery, many hundred years before the Reformation, 
and woven with the very institution of our limited 
monarchy. 

There is indeed another method whereby the sti- 
pends of dissenting teachers may be raised and the 
farmer much relieved ; if it should be thought proper 
to reward a people so deserving and so loyal by their 
principles. Every bishop, upon the vacancy of a 
church-living, can sequester the profits for the use of 
the next incumbent. Upon a laps? of half a year the 
donation falls to the archbishop, and after a full year 
to the crown during pleasure ; therefore it would be 
no hardship for any clergyman alive, if (in those parts 
of Ireland where the number of sectaries much exceeds 
that of the conformists) the profits, when sequestered, 
might be upplied to the support of the dissenting 
teacher, who has so many souls to take care of ; where- 
by the poor tenants would be much relieved in those 
hard times, and in a better condition to pay their rents. 

But there is another difficulty in this matter, against 
which a remedy does not so readily occur. For sup- 
posing the Test Act repealed, and the dissenters, in 
sonsequence, fully qualified for all secular employ- 
ments, the question may still be put, whether those of 
Treland will be often the persons on whom they shall 
be bestowed ; because it is imagined there may he an- 
other seminary [Scotland] in view, more numerous 
and more needy, as well as more meriting, and more 
easily coutented with such low offices; which some 
nearer neighbours hardly think it worth stirring from 
their chimney sides to obtain. And Iam told, it is the 
cémmon practice of those who are skilled in the manage- 
ment of bees, that when they see a foreign swarm at somne 
distance approaching with an intention to plunder their 
hives, these artists have a trick to divert them into 
some neighbouring apiary, there to make what havoc 
they please. This I should not have hinted, if I had not 
known it already to have gotten ground in many sus- 
pecting heads; for it is the peculiar talent of this na- 
tion to see dangers afar off; to all which I can only 
say, that our native Presbyterians must, by pains and 
industry, raise such a fund of merit as will answer to 
a birth six degrees more tothe north. If they cannot 
arrive at this perfection, as several of the established 
church have compussed by indefatigable pains, I do 
not well see how their affairs will much mend by re- 
pealing the Test: for to be qualified by law to accept 
au employment, and yet to be disqualified in fact, 
as it will much increase the mortification, so it will 
withdraw the pity of many among their well-wishers, 
and utterly deprive them of that merit they have so 
long made, of beinga loyal, true, Protestai.t people, 
persecuted only for religion. 


If this happen to be their case, they must wait ma- ! 


turity of time, until they can, by prudent gentle steps, 
make their faith become the religion established in the 
nation ; after which, I do not in the least doubt that 
they will take most effectual methods t’ secure their 
power against those who must then be dissenters in 
their turn: whereof, if we ma- form a future opinion 
from present times, and the dispositions of dissenters, 
who love to make a thorough reformation, the number 
and qualities will be very inconsiderable. 

Thus I have with the utmost sincerity, after long 
thinking, given my judgment upon thisarduous affair , 
but with the utmost deference and submission to puo- 
lic wisdom and power. 
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QUERIES RELATING TO THE 
SACRAMENT AL TEST, 1732. 


Wueruzr hatred and vivlence between parties in a 
state be not more inflamed by differeut views of 
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interest than by the greater or lesser differences 
between them, either in religion or government ? 

Whether it be any part of the question at. this time. 
which of the two religions is worse, popery or fanati- 
cism; or not rather which of the two (having both the 
same good-will) is in the hopefulest condition to cuit 
the church ? 

Whether the sectaries, whenever they come to pre- 
vail, will not ruin the church as infallibly and effectu . 
ally as the Papists? 

Whether the prevailing sectaries could allow liberty 
of conscience to dissenters, without belyinug all their 
former practice, and almost all their former writings ? 

Whether many hundred thousand Scotch Presbyte- 
rians are not fully as virulent against the episcopal 
church as they are against the Papists; or as they 
would have us think the Papists are against them ? 

Whether the Dutch, who are most distinguished for 
allowing liberty of conscience, do ever admit any 
persons, who profess a different scheme of worship from 
their own, into civil employments, although they may. 
be forced by the nature of their government to receive 
mercenary troops of all religions ? 

Whether the dissenters ever pretended, until of late 
years, to desire more than a bare toleration ? 

Whether, if it be true, what a sorry pamphleteer 
asserts, who lately writ for repealing the Test, that the 
dissenters in this kingdom are equally numerous with 
the churchmen, it would not be a necessary point ot 
prudence, by all proper and lawful meaus, to prevent 
their further increase # 

The great argument given, by those whom they call 
low-churchmen, to justify the large toleratiuus allowed 
to dissenters, has been, that by such indulgences the 
rancour of those sectaries would gradually wear off, 
many of them would come over to us, and their 
parties in a little time crumble to nothing. 

Query, Whether, if what the above pamphleteer 
asserts, that the sectaries are equal in number with 
conformists, be true, it does uot clearly follow that 
those repeated tolerations have operated directly cou- 
trary to what those low-church politicians pretended 
to foresee and expect? 

Whether any clergyman, however dignified or dis- 
tinguished, if he think his own profession most agree- 
able to Holy Scripture and the primitive church, can 
really wish in his heart, that all sectaries should be 
upon an equal foot with the churchme@M§in the point 
of civil power and employments ? 

Whether episcopacy, which is held by the church 
to be a divine and apostolical institution, be nota fun- 
damental point of religion, particularly in that essential 
one of conferring holy orders ? 

Whether, by necessary consequences, the several ex- 
pedients among the sectaries to constitute their teachers 
are not absolute y null and void ? 

Whether the sectaries will ever agree tu accept ordi- 
nation only from bishops ? 

Whether the bishops and clergy will be content to 
give up episcopacy, as a pomt indifferent, without 
which the church can well subsist ? 

Whether that great tenderness toward  sectaries, 
which now so much prevails, be chiefly owing to the 
fears of popery, or to that spirit of atheism, deism, 
scepticism, and universal immorality, which all good 
men so much lameut f 

Granting popery to have many more errors in reli- 
gion than any one branch of the sectaries, let us 
examine the actions of both, as they have each affected 
the peace of these kingdoms, with allowance for the 
short time which the sectaries had to act in, who are in 
a manner but of yesterday. The Papists in the time 
of king James I]. used all endeavours to establish their 
superstition wherein they failed by the united power 
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of English Church Protestants, with the prince o 
Orange’s assistance. But it cannot be asserted that 
these bigoted Papists had the least design to oppose o 
murder their king, much less to abolish kingly govern: 
ment; nor was it their interest or inclination to attemp 
either. 

On the other side, the puritans, who had almost 
from the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign been a 
perpetual thorn in the church's side, joining with 
the Scotch enthusiasts in the time of king Charles I., 
were the principal cause of the Irish rebellion and 
masacre, by distressing that prince, and making it im- 
possible for him to send over timely succours. And 
after that prince had satisfied his parliament in every 
single point to be complained of, the same sectaries, 
by poisoning the minds and affections of the people, 
with the most false and wicked representations of their 
king, were able, in the compass of a few years, to em- 
broil the three nations in a bloody rebellion, at the 
expense of many thousand lives; to turn the kingly 
power into anarchy; to murder their prince in the face 
of the world; and (in their own style) to destroy the 
church, root. and branch. 

The account therefore stands thus:—The Papists 
aimed at one pernicious act, which was to destroy the 
Protestant religion; wherein, by God's mercy and the 
assistance of our glorious king William, they absolutely 
failed. The sectaries attempted the three most infernal 
actions that could possibly enter into the hearts of men 
forsaken by God; which were, the murder of a most 
pious king, the destruction of the monarchy, and the 
extirpation of the church; and succeeded in them all. 

Upon which I put the following queries: Whether 
any of those sectaries have ever yet, 1na solemn public 
manner, renounced any one of those principles upon 
which their predecessors then acted ? 

Whether, considering the cruel persecutions of the 
episcopal church during the course of that horrid re- 
bellion, and the consequences of it until the happy 
_ Restoration, it is not manifest, that the persecuting 

spirit lies so equally divided between the Papists and 

the sectaries, that a feather would turn the bavaice on 
either side. 

And therefore, lastly, Whether any person of com- 
mon understanding, who professes himself a member 
of the church established, although perhaps with little 
inward regard to any religion, (which is too often the 
case,) if he ®- the peace and welfare of his country, 
can, after cool thinking, rejoice to see a power placed 
again in the hands of so restless, so ambitious, and so 
merciless a faction, to act over all the same parts a 
second time ? 

Whether the candour of that expression, so frequent 
of late in sermons and pamphlets, of the strength and 
number of the Papists in Ireland, can be justified? for 
as to their number, however great, it is always magni- 
fied in proportion to the zeal or politics of the speaker 
or writer; but it is a gross imposition upon common 
reason to terrify us with their strength. For popery, 
under the circumstances it lies in this kingdom, 
although it be offensive and inconvenient enough from 
the consequences it has to increase the rapine, sloth, and 
ignorance, as well as poverty of the natives, is not pro- 
perly dangerous in that sense, as some would have us 
take it; because it is universally hated by every party 
of a different religious profession. It is the contempt 
of the wise; the best topic for clamours of designing 
men, but the real terror only of fools. The landed 
popish interest in England far exceeds that among us, 
even in proportion to the wealth and extent of each? 
kingdom. The little that remains here is daily 
dropping into Protestant hands, by purchase or descent ; 
and that affected complaint of counterfeit converts, will 


fall with the cause of it in half a. generation, unless it | 
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be raised or kept alive as a cont. 1ual fund of merit 
and eloquence. The Papists are wholly disarmed 

they have neither courage, leaders, money, nor inclina- 
tions to rebel: they want every advantage which they 
formerly possessed to follow their trade; and wherein, 
even with those advantages, they always miscarried : 
they appear very easy and satisfied under that conniv- 
ance, which they enjoyed during the whole last reign ; 
nor even scrupled to reproach another party, under 
which they pretend to have suffered so much severity. 

Upon these considerations, 1 must confess to have 
suspended much of my pity toward the great dreaders 
of popery, many of whom appear to be hale, strong, 
active young men, who, as I am told, eat, drink, aud 
sleep heartily; and are very cheerful (as they have ex- 
ceeding good reason) upon all other subjects. However, 
I cannot too much commend the generous concern which 
our neighbours, and others who come from the same 
neighbourhood, are so kind to express for us upon this 
account, although the former be farther removed from 
the danger of popery by twenty leagues of salt water ; 
but this I fear, is a digression. 

When an artificial report was raised here many years 
ago, of an intended invasion by the pretender, (which 
blew over after it had done its office,) the dissenters 
argued in their talk and in their pamphlets after this 
manner, applying themselves to those of the church :-— 
‘* Gentlemen, if the pretender had landed, as the law 
now stands, we cdurst not assist you; and therefore, 
unless you take off the Test, whenever you shall happen 
to be invaded in earnest, if we are desired to take up 
arms in your defence, our answer shall be, Pray, gentle- 
men, fight your own battles, we will lie by quietly ; 
conquer your enemies by yourselves, if you can; we 
will not do your drudgery.” This way of reasoning I 
have heard from several of their chiefs and abettors, in 
a hundred conversations; and have read it in twenty 
pamphlets: and I am confident it will be offered 
again, if the project should fail to take off the 
Test. 

Upon which piece of oratory and reasoning I form 
the following query: Whether in case of an invasion 
from the pretender, (which is not quite so probable as 
from the grand signior,) the dissenters can, with pru- 
lence and safety, offer the same plea, except they shall 
ave made a previous stipulation with the invaders? 
ind whether the full freedom of their religion and 
rade, their lives, properties, wives and children, are 
1ot, and have not ieays been reckoned, sufficient 
notives for repelling invasion, especially in our sec- 

aries, who call themselves the truest Protestants, by 
irtue of their pretended or real fierceness against 
vopery ? 

Whether omitting or neglecting to celebrate the day 
if the martyrdom of the blessed king Charles I., en- 
oined by act of parliament, can be justly reckoned a 
oarticular and distinguishing mark of good affection 
o the present government ? 

Whether, in those churches where the said day is 
‘bserved, it will fully answer the intent of the said 
act, if the preacher shall commend, excuse, palliate, 
© extenuate the murder of that royal martyr, and 
dlace the guilt of that horrid rebellion, with all its 
consequences, the following usurpations, the entire 
Jestruction of the church, the cruel and continual 
persecutions of those who could be discovered to profess 
its doctrines with the ensuing Babel of favaticism, to 
he account of that blessed king; who, by granting the 
Petition of Right, and passing every bill that could he 
asked for the security of the subject, had, by the 
confession of those wicked men before the war began, 
eft them nothing more to demand ? 

Whether such a preacher as I have named, (whereof 
there have been more than on not many years past, 
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even in the presence of viceroys,) who takes that course 
as a means for promotion, may not be thought to step 
a little out of the common road, in a monarchy where 
the descendants of that most blessed martyr have 
reigned to this day ? 

I ground the reason of making these queries on the 
title of the act; to which I refer the reader. 


tee ne. 





SOME FEW THOUGHTS 
CONCERNING THE REPEAL OF THE TEST. 


TuoseE of either side who have written upon this sub- 
ject of the Test, in making or answering objections, 
seem to fail, by not pressing sufficiently the chief 
point upon which the controversy turns. The argu- 
ments used by those who write for the church are 
very good in their kind; but will have ‘little force 
under the present corruptions of mankind, because 
the authors treat this subject tanquam in republica 
Platonis, et non in face Romuli. 


It must be confeased that, considering how few eim- | 


ployments of any consequence fal] to the share of 
those English who are born in this kingdom, and those 
few very dearly purchased at. the expense of conscience, 
liberty, and all regard for the public good, they are 
ot worth contending for: and if nothing but profit 
were in the case, it would hardly cost me one sigh, 
when J should see those few scraps thrown among every 
species of fanatics, to scuffle for among themselves. 

And this will infallibly be the case after repealing 
the Test. For every subdivision of sect will, with 
equal justice, pretend to have a share; and, as it is 
usual with sharers, will never think they have enough 
while any pretender is left unprovided. I shall not 
except the Quakers; because, when the passage is once 
let open for sects to partake in public emoluments, it 
is very probable the lawfuluess of taking oaths, and 
wearing carnal weapons,? may we revealed to the 
brotherhood ; which thought, I confess, was first put 
ito my head by one of the shrewdest Quakers in this 
kingdom.» 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON HEYLIN’S HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIANS. 
WRITTEN BY THE DEAN IN THE BEGINNING 
OF THE BOOK. 


Tuts book, by some errors and neglects in the style, 
seems not to have received the author's last correction. 
It is written with some vehemence, very pasdonable 
im one who had been an observer and a sufferer, in 
England, under that diabolical fanatic sect, which 
then destroyed church and state. But by comparing, 
in my memory, what I have read in other histuries, he 
neither aggravates nor falsifies any facts. His par- 
tiality appears chiefly in setting the actions of Calvinists 
in the strongest light, without equally dwelling on 
those of the other side; which, however, to say the 
truth, was not his proper business. And yet he might 
have spent some more words on the inhuman massacre 
of Paris, and other parts of France, which no provo- 
cation (and yet the king had the greatest possible) 
* The Quakers were more likely to admit this relaxation of 
their teneta, 
» The Quaker hinted at by Dr Swift was Mr. George Rooke, 
a lineudraper. In a letter to Mr. Pope, Aug. 30, 1716, Dr. 
Swift says. ‘‘ There is a young ingenious Quaker in this town 
who writes verses to his mistress, not very correct, but in a 
strain purcly what a poetical Quaker should do, commending 
her Jook and habit, &c. It gave me ahint, that a eet of Quaker 
Soot might succeed, if our friend Gay would tancy it, 
s hint was acted upon by Gay, who wrote the ‘ Espousal, 
a sober Eclogue, between two of the people called Quakers,” 
a which their peculiarity is well delineated. 
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could excuse, or much extenuate. The author, ac- 
cording to the current opinion of the age he lived in, 
had too high notions of regal power; led by the com- 
mon mistake of the term supreme magistrate, and not 
rightly distinguishing between the legislature an‘l the 
administration; into which mistake the clergy fell or 
continued, in the reign of Charles L., as 1 have shown 
and explained in a treatise, &c. 


March 6, 1727-8. JONATHAN Swirt. 


REASONS 


HUMBLY OFFERED TO THE PARLIAMENT OF IRELAND 


FOR REPEALING THE SACRAMENTAL TEST 
IN FAVOUR OF THE CATHOLICS, 


OTHERWISE CALLED ROMAN CATHOLICS, AND, BY THEIR 
ILL-WILLERS, PAPISTS. DRAWN PARTLY FROM ARGU- 
MENTS AS THEY ARE CATHOLICS, AND PARTLY FROM 
ARGUMENTS COMMON TO THEM WITH THEIR KRETHREN 

THE DISSENTERS. 1733. 


Ir is well known that the first conquerors of this king- 
dom were English Catholics, subjects to English Ca 
tholic kings, from whom, by their valour and success, 
they obtained large portions of land, given them asa 
reward for their many victories over the Irish ; to which 
merit our brethren the dissenters, of any denomination 
whatsvever, have not the least pretension. 

It is confessed that the posterity of those first vic- 
torious Catholics were often forced to rise in their own 
defence against new colonies from England, who 
treated them like mere native Irish, with innumerable 
oppressions, depriving them of their lands, and driving 
them by force of arms into the most desolate parts of 
the kingdom ; till, in the next generation, the children 
of these tyrants were used in the same manner by new 
English adventurers; which practice continued for 
many ceituries. But it is agreed on all hands that no 
insurrections were ever made, except after great oppres- 
sions by fresh invaders: whereas all the rebellions of 
Puritans, Presbyterians, Independents, and other sec- 
taries, constantly began before any provocations were 
given, except that they were not suffered to change the 
government in church and state, and seize both into 
their own hands; which, however, at last they did, 
with the murder of their king, and of many thousands 
of h's best subjects. 

The Catholics were always defenders of monarchy, as 
constituted in these kingdoms; whereas our brethren, 
the dissenters, were always republicans, both in prin- 
ciple and practice. 

It is well known that all the Catholics of these king- 
doms, both priests and laity, are true Whigs, in the 
best and most proper sense of the word: bearing as 
well in their hearts as in their outward profession an 
entire royalty to the royal house of Hanover, im the 
person and posterity of George II., against the Pre- 
tender and all his adherents; to which they think 
themselves bound in gratitude, as well as conscience, 
by the lenity wherewith they have been treated since 
the death of queen Anne, so different from what they 
suffered in the four last years of that princess, during 
the administration of that wicked minister the earl of 
Oxford. 

The Catholics of this kingdom humbly hope that 
they have at least as fair a title as any of their brother 
dissenters to the denen of Protestants. They 
have always protested against the selling, dethroning, 
or murdering their kings; against the usurpations and 
avarice of the court of Rome; against Deiam, Atheism, 
Socinianism, Quakerism, Muggletonianism, Fanaticiem, 
Brownism, as well as against all Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
and heretics, Whereas the title of Protestants, a» 
sumed by the whole herd of dissenters (except our- 
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selves) depends entirely upon their protesting against 
archbishops, bishops, deans, und chapters, with their 
revenues, and the whole hierarchy ; which are the very 
expressions used in the solemn league and covenant ® 
where the word popery is only mentioned ad tnvidiam ; 
because the Catholics agree with the episcopal church 
in those fundamentals. 

Although the Catholics cannot deny that in the great 
rebellion against king Charles I. more soldiers of their 
religion were in the parliament army than in his ma- 
jesty's troops; and that many jesuits and friars went 
about in the disguise of Presbyterian and Independent 
ministers to preach up rebellion, as the best historians 
of those times inform us; yet the bulk of Catholics in 
both kingdoms preserved their loyalty entire. 

The Catholics have some reason to think it a little 
hard when their enemies will not please to distinguish 
between the rebellious riot committed by that brutal 
ruffian sir Phelim O'Neal, with his tumultuous crew 
of rabble, and the forces raised afterward by the 
Catholic lords and gentlemen of the English pale, in 
defence of the king, after the English rebellion began. 
It is well known that his majesty’s affairs were in great 
distraction some time before, by au invasion of the 
covenanting Scottish kirk rebels, and by the base terms 
the king was forced to accept, that they might be kept 
in quiet, at a juncture when he was every hour threat- 
ened at home by that fanatic party, which soon after 
set all in a flame. And if the Catholic army in Ireland 
fought for their king against the forces sent over by 
the parliament, then in actual rebellion against him, 
what person of loyal principles can be so partial as to 
deny that they did their duty by joining with the 
marquis of Ormond and other commanders, who bore 
their commissions from the king? For which great 
vumbers of them lost their lives and forfeited their 
estates; a great part of the latter being now possessed 
by many descendants, from those very men who had 
drawn their swords in the service of that rebellious 
parliament which cut off his head and destroyed mo- 
narchy. Aud what is more amazing, although the 
same persons, when the Irish were entirely subdued, 
continued in power under the Rump, were chief con- 
fidants aud faithful subjects to Cromwell, yet, being 


wise enough to foresee a restoration, they seized the’ 


forts and castles here out of the hands of their brethren 
in rebellion for the service of the king; just saving 
the tide, and putting in a stock of merit sufficient not 
only to preserve the land which the Catholics lost by 
their loyalty, but likewise to preserve their civil and 
military employments, or be higher advanced. 

Those insurrections wherewith the Catholics are 
charged, from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
to the great English rebellion, were occasioned by 
mauy oppressions they lay under. They had no in- 
tention to introduce a new religion, but to enjoy the 
liberty of preserving the old; the very same which 
their ancestors profeased from the time that Christianity 
was first introduced into this island, which was by 
Catholics; but whether mingled with corruptions, as 
some pretend, does not belong to the question. They had 
no design to change the government; they never attempted 
to fight against, to imprison, to betray, to sell, to bring 
to a trial, or to murder their king. The schismatics 
acted by a spirit directly contrary; they united in a 
solemn league and covenant to alter the whole system 
of spiritual government, established in all Christian 
uations, and of apostolic institution; concluding the 
tragedy with the murder of the king in cold blood, 

a Asolemn leagne and covenant entered into between *the 
Scotch and English in the revellion against king Charles I., 
1643 ; of whch it was a principal object, ‘‘to endeavour the 
extirpation of prelacy, that is, church pe theta by arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and all other episcopal 
officers dependiag on that hierarchy.” 
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and upon mature deliberation; at the same time 
changing the monarchy into a commonwealtn. 

The Catholics of Ireland, in the Great Rebellion, lost 
their estates for fighting in defence of their king. The 
schismatics, who cut off the father’s head, forced the 
son to fly for his life, and overturned the whole ancient 
frame of government, religious and civil; obtained 
grants of those very estates which the Catholics lost in 
defence of the ancient constitution, many of which 
estates are at this day possessed by the posterity of 
those schismatics: and he they gained by their re- 
bellion what the Catholics lost by their loyalty. 

We allow the Catholics to be brethren of the dis- 
senters; some people indeed (which we cannot allow 
would have them to be our children, because we but 
dissent from the church established, and both agree in 
abolishing this persecutiug Sacramental Test : by which 
negative discouragement, we are both rendered inca- 
pable of civil and military employments. However, 
we cannot but wonder at the bold familiarity of these 
schismatics, in calling the members of the national 
church their brethren and fellow Protestants. It is true 
that all these sects (except the Catholics) are brethren 
to each other in faction, ignorance, iniquity, perverse- 
ness, pride, and (if we except the Quakers) in rebellion. 
But how the churchmen can be styled their fellow Pro- 
testants we cannot comprehend ; because, when the 
whole Babel of sectaries joined against the church, the 
king, and the nobility, for twenty years, in a match at 
football, where the proverb expressly tells us that all are 
fellows ; while the three kingdoms were tossed to and 
fro, the churches, and cities, and royal palaces, shat- 
tered to pieces by their balls, their buffets, and their 
kicks; the victors would allow no more fellows at foot- 
ball; but murdered, sequestered, plundered, deprived, 
banished to the plantations, or enslaved all their op- 
posers, who had lost the game. 

It is said the world is governed by opinion; and 
politicians assure us that all power is founded there- 
upon. Wherefore, as all human creatures are fond to 
distraction of their own opinions, and so much the 
more as those opinions are absurd, ridiculous, or of 
little moment, if must follow, that they are equally 
fond of power. But no opinions are foaiclained with 
so much obstinacy as those in religion, especially by 
such zealots, who never bore the least regard to religion, 
conscience, honour, justice, truth, mercy, or common 
morality, further than in outward appearance, under 
the mask of hypocrisy, to promote their diabolical 
designs. And therefore bishop Burnet, one of their 
oracles, tells us honestly, that the saints of those fanatic 
times pronounced themselves above morality, which 
they reckoned among beggarly elements; but the mean- 
ing of these two last words, thus applied, we confess to 
be above our understanding. 

Among those kingdoms and states which first em- 
braced the reformation, England appears to have 
received it in the most regular way: where it was in- 
troduced in a peaceable manner, by the supreme power 
of a king [Henry VIII.] and the three estates in par- 
liament ; to which, as the highest legislative authority, 
all subjects are bound passively to submit. Neither 
was there much blood shed on so great a change of 
religion. But a considerable number of lords, and 
other persons of quality, through the kingdom, still 
continued in their old faith, and were, notwithstanding 
their difference in religion, employed in offices civil as 
well as military, more or Jess, in every reign, until the 
Test Act in the time of king Charles II. However, 
from the time of the Reformation, the number of 
Catholics gradually and considerably lessened. So 
that in the reign of king Charles I., England became in 
8 great degree a Protestant kingdom, without takin 
the sectaries into the number; the legality wacrect 
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with respect to human laws, the Catholics never dis- 
puted; but the Puritans, and other schismatics, without 
the least pretence to any such authority, by an open 
tebellio, destroyed that legal Reformation, as we ob- 
served before, murdered their king, and changed the 
monarchy into a republic. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at if the Catholics, in such a Babel of 
religions, chose to adhere to their own faith left them 
by their ancestors, rather than seek for a better among 
a rabble of hypocritical, rebellious, deluding knaves, or 
deluded enthusiasts. 

We repeat once more, that if a national religion 
be changed by the supreme legislative power, we can- 
not dispute the human legality of such a change. But 
we humbly conceive, that if any considerable party of 
men, which differs from ax establishment either old 
or new, can deserve liberty of conscience, it ought to 
consist of those who, for want of conviction, or of 
right understanding the merits of each cause, conceive 
themselves bound in conscience to adhere to the reli- 
gion of their ancestors; because they are, of all others, 
east likely to be authors of innovations, either in 
church or state. 

On the other side; if the reformation of religion be 
founded upon rebellion against the king, without whose 
consent, by the nature of our constitution, no law can 
pass; if this reformation be introduced by only one of 
the three estates, I mean the commons, and not by one 
half even of those commons, and this by the assistance 
of a rebellious army; again, if this reformation were 
carried on by the exclusion of nobles both lay and 
spiritual, (who constitute the other part of the three 
estates), by the murder of their king, aud by abolishing 
the whole system of government, the Catholics cannot 
see why the successors of those schismatics, who are 
universally accused by all parties, except themselves 
and a few infamous abettors, for still retaining the 
same principles in religion and government under 
which their predecessors acted, should pretend to a 
better share of civil or military trust, profit, and power 
than the Catholics; who, during all that period of 
twenty years, were continually persecuted with the 
utmost severity, merely on account of their loyalty and 
constant adherence to kingly power 

We now cometo those arguments for repealing the 
Sacramental Test which equally affect the Catholics 
and their brethren the disseuters. 

First, we agree with our fellow dissenters, that 
persecution merely for conscience’ sake is against the 
genius of the gospel. And so likewise is any law for 
depriving men of their natural and civil rights, which 
they claim as men. We are also ready enough to allow, 
that the smallest negative discouragements for unifor- 
mity’s sake, are so many persecutions ; because it cannot 
be denied, that the scratch of a pin is in some degree 
a real wound, as much as a stab through the heart. 
In like mamner, an incapacity by law for any man to 


be made a judge, a colonel, or justice of the peace, | 


merely on a point of conscience, is a negative discou- 
ragement, and consequently a real persecution: for in 
this case, the author of the pamphlet quoted in the 
margin" puts a very pelea and powerful question : 
“ If God be the sole lord of the conscience, why should 
the rights of conscience be subject to human jurisdic- 
tion?’ Now to apply this to the Catholics; the belief 
of transubstantiation is a matter purely of religion and 
conscience, which does not affect the political interest 
of society as such; therefore, why should the rights of 
conscience, whereof God is the sole lord, be subject to 
human jurisdiction? And why should God be de 
prived of this right over a Catholic’s conscience any 
more than over that of any other dissenter ? 

And whereas another author among our brethren the 

® ‘ Reasons for the repealing of the Sacramental Test.” 
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secuting Test Act great numbers of true Protestants 
have heen forced to leave the kingdom, and fly to the 
plantations, rather than stay here, branded with ar 
incapacity for civil and military employments; we do 
affirm, that the Catholics can bring many more in- 
stances of the same kind; some thousands of their reli- 
gion have been forced by the Sacramental Test to 
retire into other countries rather than live here under 
the incapacity of wearing swords, sitting in Parliament, 
and getting that share of power and profit which 
belongs to them as fellow Christians, whereof they are 
deprived merely upon account of conscience, which 
would not allow them to take the sacrament after the 
manner prescribed in the liturgy. Hence it clearly 
follows, in the words of the same author, ‘“‘ That if we 
Catholics are incapable of employment, we are pu- 
nished for our dissent, that is, for our conscience, which 
wholly turns upon political considerations.” 

The Catholics are willing to acknowledge the king's 
supremacy, whenever their brethren the dissenters shall 
please to show them an example. 

Further, the Catholics, whenever their religion shall 
come to be the national established faith, are willing to 
undergo the same test offered by the author already 
quoted. His words are these: “ To end this debate. 
by putting it upoua foot which I hope will appear to 
every impartial person a fair and equitable one, we 
Catholics propose, with submission to the proper judges, 
that efféctual security be taken against persecution, 
by obliging all who are adinitted into places of power 
and trust, whatever their religious profession be, in the 
most solemn manner to disclaim persecuting principles.” 
It is hoped the public will take notice of these words, 
“¢ Whatever their religivus profession be ;” which plaiuly 
include the Catholics ; Rad for which we return thanks 
to our dissenting brethren. 

And whereas it is objected by those of the esta- 
blished church, that if the schismatics and fanatics were 
once put into a capacity of possessing civil and military 
employments, they would never be at ease till they bad 
raised their own way of worship into the national reli- 
gion through all his majesty’s dominions, equal with 
the true orthudox Scottish kirk ; which, when they had 
once brought to pass, they would no more allow liberty 
of conscience to episcopal disseuters, than they did in 
the time of the great English rebellion, and in the suc- 
ceeding fanatic anarchy, till the king was restored. 
There is another very learned schismatical pamphleteer,* 
who in answer to a malignant libel called ‘* The 
Presbyterian Plea of Merit,” &c., clearly wipes off this 
aspersion, by assuring all episcopal Protestants of the 
‘i dag church, upon his own word, and to his know- 

edge, that our brethren the dissenters will never offer 

atsuch an attem] !. In like manner, the Catholics, when 
legally required, will openly declare, upon their words 
and honours, that as soon as their negative discourage- 
ments and their persecution shall be removed, by re- 
pealing the Sacramental Test, they will leave it entirely 
tu the merit of the cause, whether the kingdum shall 
think fit to make their faith the established religion or 
not. 

Aud again, whereas our Presbyterian brethren, in 
many of their pamphlets, take much offence that the 
great rebellion in England, the murder of the kmg, 
with the entire change of religion and government, are 
perpetually objected against them, both in and out of 
season, by our common euemy, the present conformists ; 
we do declare, in the defence of our said brethren, that 
the reproach afuresaid is an old, wornout, threadbare 
cant, which they always disdained to answer: and I 
very well remember, that having once told a certain 
conformist how much I wondered to hear him and his 

a « Vindication of the Protestant Dissenters”? 
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tribe dwelling perpetually on so beaten a subject, he was 
pleased to divert the discourse with a foolish story, 
which I cannot forbear telling to his disgrace. He said, 
there was a clergyman in Yorkshire, who, for fifteen 
years together, preached every Sunday against drunk- 
enness: whereat the parishioners being much offended, 
‘complained to the archbishop; who, having sent for 
the clergyman, and severely reprimanded him, the mi- 
nister had no better an answer than by confessing the 
fact ; adding, that all the parish were drunkards ; that 
he desired to reclaim them from one vice before he 
would begin upon another; and since they still con- 
tinued to be as great drunkards as before, he resolved to 
go on, except his grace would please to forbid him. 
We are very sensible how heavy an accusation lies 
upon the Catholics of Ireland ; that some years before 
king Charles I. was restored, when theirs and the 
king’s forces were entirely reduced, and the kingdom 
declared by the Rump to be settled; after all his ma- 
jesty's generals were forced to fly to France, or other 
countries, the heads of the said Catholics, who remained 
here in an enslaved condition, joined to send an invita- 
tion to the duke of Lorrain; engaging, upon his ap- 
pearing here with his forces, to deliver up the whole 
island to his power, and declare him their sovereign ; 
which, after the Restoration, was proved agaiust them by 
dean Boyle, since primate, who produced the very 
original instrument at the board. The Catholics fieely 
acknowledge the fact to betrue; and at the same time 
appeal to all the world, whether a wiser, a better, a 
more honourable, or a more justifiable project could 
have been thought of. They were then reduced to 
slavery and beggary by the English rebels, many thou- 
sands of them murdered, the rest deprived of their 
estates, and driven to live on a small pittance in the 
wilds of Connaught; at a time when either the Rump 
or Cromwell absolutely governed the three kingdoms. 
And the question will turn upon this, whether the Ca- 
tholics, deprived of all their possessions, governed with 
a rod of iron, and in utter despair of ever seeing the 
mouarchy restored, for the preservation of which they 
had suffered so much, were to be blamed for calling in 
a foreign prince of their own religion, who had a con- 
siderable army to support them, rather than submit to 
so infamous a usurper as Cromwell, or such a bloody 
and ignominious conventicle asthe Rump. And I have 
often heard not only our friends the dissenters, but 
ever) our common enemies the confurmists, who are 
conversaut in the history of those times, freely confess 
that, considering the miserable situation the Irish were 
then in, they could not have thought of a braver or 
more virtuous attempt; by which they might have been 
instruments of restoring the lawful monarch, at least to 
the recovery of England and Scotland, from those be- 
trayers, and sellers, and murderers of his royal father. 
To conclude: whereas the last quoted author com- 
plains very heavily and frequently of a brand that lies 
upon them ; it is a great mistake: for the first original 
brand has been long taken off; only we confess the 
scar will probably remain, and be visible for ever to 
those who know the principles by which they acted, 
and until those principles shall be openly renounced : 
else it must continue to all generations, like the mark 
set upon Cain, which some authors say descended to all 
his posterity; or like the Roman nose and Austrian 
lip, or like the long bag of flesh hanging down from the 
gills of the people in Piedmont. But as for any brands 
tixed on schismatics for several years past, they have 
been all made with cold iron; like thieves who, bythe 
benefit of the clergy, are condemned to be only burned 
in the hand; but escaped the pan and the mark by 
heing in fee with the jailor. Which advantage the schis- 
matical teachers will never want, who, as we are as- 
éured, and of which there is a very fresh instance, have 
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the souls and bodies and purses of the people a hun 
dred times more at their mercy than the Eatholic priests 
could ever pretend to. 

Therefore upon the wnole, the Catnolics do humbly 
petition (without the least insinuation of threatening) 
that, upon this favourable juncture, their incapacity for 
civil and military employments may be wholly taken 
off, for the very same reasons (besides others more co- 
gent) that are now offered by their brethren the dis- 
senters. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever 
pray, &c.® 

Dublin, November, 1733. 
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PREDICTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1708. 


WHEREIN THE MONTH, AND THE DAY OF THE MONTH, 
ARE SET DOWN, THE PERSONS NAMED, AND THE 
GREAT ACTIONS AND EVENTS OF NEXT YEAR PARTICU- 
LARLY RELATED, AS THEY WILL COME TO PASS, 
WRITTEN TO PREVENT THE PEOPLE OF ENGI.AND 
FROM BEING FURTHER IMPOSED ON BY THE VULGAR 

ALMANACK-MAKERS., 
BY ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, ESQ. 








Swirt, when he had written these humorous predictions, be ng 
at a loss what name to prefix to them, observed a sign over 
a blacksmith’s house, and the name of Bickerstaff written 
under it — It struck his faucy, and he chose to call him. elf 
Isaac Hickersiaff. This amusing tract was seriously burnt by 
the inquisition in Portugal, as the author was assured by sir 
Paul Methuen, then ambassador at that court. 


I HAVE considered the gross abuse of astrology in this 
kingdom, and upon debating the matter with myself, 
I could not possibly lay the fault upon the art, but 
upon those gross impostors who set up to be the artists. 
1 know several learned men have contended that the 
whole is a cheat; that it is absurd and ridiculous to 
imagine the stars can have any influence at all upon 
human actions, thoughts, or inclinations ; and whvever 
has not bent his studies that way may be excused for 
thinking so, when he sees in how wretched a manner 
that noble art is treated by a few mean, illiterate 
traders between us and the stars; who import a yearly 
stock of nonsense, lies, folly, and impertinence, which 
they offer to the world as genuine from the planets, 
though they descend from no greater a height than their 
own brains. 

I intend, in a short time, to publish a large and 
rationa) defence of this art, and therefore shall say no 
more in its justification at present, than that it has 
been in all ages defended by many Jearned men, and 
among the rest by Socrates himself; whom I louk upon 
as undoubtedly the wisest of uninspired mortals; to 
which if we add, that those who have condemned this 
art, though otherwise learned, have been such as either 
did not apply their studies th's way, or at least did not 
succeed in their applications, their testimony will not 
be of much weight to its disadvantage, since they are 
liable to the common objection, of condemning what 
they did not understand. 

Nor am I at all offended, or do I think it an injury 
to the art, when I see the common dealers in it, the 
students in astrology, the philomaths, and the rest of 
that tribe, treated by wise men with the utmost scorn 
and contempt; but I rather wonder, when I observe 
gentlemen in the country, rich enough to serve the 
nation in parliament, poring in Partridge'’s Almanack 
to find out the events of the year, at home and abroad ; 
not daring to propose a hunting march till Gadbury® 
or he have fixed the weather. 

I will allow either of the two I have mentioned, or 


@ In this controversy the author was victorious. 
b John Gadbury, bred a tailor at Oxford, long published an 
almanack which vied in reputation with that of Pultridge. 
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any other of the fraternity, to be not only astrologers 
but conjurers too, if I do not produce a hundred 
instances, in all their almanacks, to convince any 
reasonable man that they do not so much as under- 
stand common grammur and syutax; that they are not 
able to spell any word out of the usual road, nor, even 
in their prefaces, to write common sense, or intelligible 
English. Then, for their observations and predictions, 
they are such as will equally suit any age or country 
in the world, “ This month a certain great person wll 
be threatened with death or sickuess.” This the news- 
papers will tell them; for there we find’at the end of 
the year, that no month passes without the death of 
some person of note; and it would be hard if it should 
be otherwise, when there are at least two thousand 
persons of note in this kingdom, many of them old, 
and the almanack-maker has the liberty of choosing 
the sickliest season of the year, where he may fix his 
prediction. Again, “This month an eminent clergy- 
man will be preferred ;’ of which there may be many 
hundreds, half of them with one foot in the grave. 
Then, “Such a planet in such a house shows great 
machinations, plots, and conspiracies that may in time 
be brought to light:” after which, if we hear of any 
discovery, the astrologer gets the honour; if not, his 
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and I will be content that Partridge, and the rest of 
his clan, may hoot me for a cheat and impostor if I 
fail in any single particular of moment. I believe 
any man who reads this paper will look upon me to 
be at least a person of as much honesty and under- 
standing as a common maker of almanacks. I do not 
lurk in the dark; I am not wholly unknown in the 
world; I have set my name at Jength to be a mark ot 
infamy to mankind if they shall find I deceive 
them. 

In one thing I must desire to be forgiven, that 1 talk 
more sparingly of home affairs; as it would be impru- 
dence to discover secrets of state, so it might be 
dangerous to my person; but in smaller matters, and 
such as are not of public consequence, I shall be very 
free: and the truth of my conjectures will as much 
appear from these as the other. As for the most signal 
events abroad in France, Flanders, Italy, and Spain, I 
shall tnake no scruple to predict them in plain terms : 
some of them are of importance, and I hope I shall 
seldom mistake the day they will happen; therefore I 
think good to inform the reader, that I shall all along 
make use ot the old style observed in England, which I 


— desire he will compare with that of the newspapers, at 


prdictions still stand good. And at last, “God pre- , 


serve king William from all his open and _ secret 
enemies. Amen.” 
have died, the astrologer plainly foretold it; otherwise 
it passes but for the pious ejaculation of a loyal 
subject: though it unluckily happened in some of their 
almanacks that poor king William was prayed for 
many months after he was dead, because it fell out, 
that he died about the beginning of the year. 

To mention no more of their impertinent predictions, 
what have we to do with their advertisements about 
‘pills and drinks for the venereal disease?” or their 
mutual quarrels in verse aud prose of Whig and Tory, 
wherewith the stars have little to do. 

Having long observed and lamented these, and a 
hundred other abuses of this art too tedious to repeat, 
I resolved to proceed in a new way, which I doubt not 
will be to the general satisfaction of the kingdom: I 
can this year produce but a specimen of what I design 
for the future ; having employed most part of my time 


When, if the king should happen to 


in adjusting and correcting the calculations 1 made for _ 
some years past, because I would offer nothing to the 


world of which Iam not as fully satisfied as that I 
am now alive. 


For these two last years 1 have not | 


failed in above one or two particulars, and those of no — 


very great moment. 
at Toulon,* with all its particulars; and the loss of 
admiral Shovel,» though I was mistaken as to the day, 

lacing that article about thirty-six hours sooner than 
It a Lara but upon reviewing my schemes, I 
quickly found the cause of that error. 1 likewise 


I exactly foretold the miscarriage — 


foretold the battle of Almanza [April 25, 1707] to the - 
very day and hour, with the loss on both sides, and | 


the consequences thereof. All which I showed to some 
frieads many months before they happened ; that is, I 
gave them papers sealed up, to open at such a time, 
after which they were at liberty to read them; and 
there they found my predictions true in every article, 
except one or two very minute. 

As for the few following predictions I now offer the 
world, I forebore to publish them till I had perused 
the several almanacks for the year we are now entered 
upon. I found them all in the usual strain, and I beg 
the reader will compare their manner with mine: and 
here I make bold to tell the world that I lay the whole 
credit of my art upon the truth of these predictions ; 


a An attempt was made to besiege Toulon in 1707, but it 
miscarried 


» Sir Cloudesly Shovel’s fect was wrecked Oct. 22, 1707. 


the time they relate the actions I mention. 

I must add one word more; I know it has been the 
opinion of several learned persons, who think well 
enough of the true art of astrology, that the stars do 
only incline, and not force, the actions or wills of men, 
aud therefore, however I may proceed by right rules, 
yet I cannot im prudence so confidently assure the 
events will follow exactly as I predict them. 

I hope I have maturely considered this objection, 
which in some cases is of no little weight. For 
example; a man may, by the influence of an over- 
ruling planet, be disposed or inclined to lust, rage, or 
avarice, and yet by the force of reason overcome that 
evil influence; and this was the case of Socrates; but 
the great events of the world usually depending upon 
numbers of men, it cannot be expected they should all 
unite to cross their inclinatians, for pursuing a general 
design, wherein they unanimously agree. Besides, 
the influence of the stars reaches to many actions and 
events which are not any way in the power of reason ; 
as sickness, death, and what we commonly call acci- 
dents, with many more needless to repeat. 

But now it is time to proceed to my predictions, 
which I have begun to calculate from the time that the 
sun enters into Aries, And this I take to be properly 
the beginning of the natural year. I pursue them to 
the time that he enters Libra, or somewhat more, which 
is the busy period of the year. The remainder | have 
not yet adjusted, upon account of several impediments 
needless here to mention: besides, I must remind the 
reader again, that this is but a specimen of what I 
design in succeeding years to treat more at large, if I 
may have liberty and encouragement. 

My first prediction is but a trifle, yet I will mention 
it, to show how ignorant those sottish pretenders to 
astrology are in their own concerns: it relates to 
Partridge the almanack-maker. I have consulted the 
star of his nativity by my own rules, and find he will 
infallibly die upon the 29th of March next, about eleven 
at night, of a raging fever: therefore I advise him to 
consider of it, and settle his affairs in time. 

The month of April will be observable for the death 
of many great persons. On the 4th will die the 
cardina! de Noailles, archbishop of Paris; on the 1th, 
the young prince of Asturias, son to the duke of 
Anjou; on the 14th, a great peer of this realm will die 
at his country-house; on the 19th, an old layman of 
great fame for learning ; and on the 23rd, an emivent 
goldsmith in Lombard Street. I could mention others, 


both at hume and abroad, if I did not consider such 
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eveuts of very little use or instruction to the reader, or 
to the world. 

As to public affairs: on the 7th of this month there 
will be an insurrection in Dauphiné, occasioned by the 
oppressions of the people, which will not be quieted in 
some months. 

On the 15th will be a violent storm on the south-east 
coast of France, which will destroy many of their ships, 
and some in the very harbour. 

The 19th will be famous for the revolt of a whole 
province or kingdom, excepting one city, by which the 
affairs of a certain prince in the alliance will take a 
better face. 

May, against common conjectures, will te no very 
busy month in Europe, but very signal for the death of 
the Dauphin, which will happen on the 7th, after a 
short fit of sickness, and grievous tormeuts with the 
strangury. He dies less lamented by the court than 
the kingdom. 

Ou the 9th, a mareschal of France will break his leg 
by a fall from his horse. I have not been able to dis- 
cover whether he will then die or not. 

On the 11th will begin a most important siege, which 
the eyes of all Kurope will be upon: I cannot be more 
particular; for, in relating affairs that so nearly concern 
the confederates, and consequently this kingdom, I am 
forced to confine myself, for several reasons very obvious 
to the reader. 

On the 15th, news will arrive of a very surprising 
event, than which, nothing can be more unexpected. 

On the 19th, three noble ladies of this kingdom will, 
against all expectation, prove with child, to the great 
joy of their husbands. 

On the 23rd, a famous buffoon of the playhouse will 
die a ridiculous death, suitable to his vocation. 

June. This month will be distinguished at home by 
the utter dispersing of those ridiculous dgluded enthu- 
siasts commonly called the prophets;* occasioned 
chiefly by seeing the time come when many of their 
prophecies should be fulfilled, and then finding them- 
selves deceived by contrary events. It is indeed to be 
admired, how any deceiver can be so weak to foretell 
things near at hand, when a very few mouths must, of 
necessity, discover the imposture to all the world; in 
this point less prudent than common almanack -makers, 
who are so wise to wander in generals, and talk 
dubiously, and leave to the reader the business of iter- 
preting. 

On the Ist of this month a French general will be 
killed by a random shot of a cannon-ball. 

Ou the 6th, a fire will break out in the suburbs of 
Paris, which will destroy above a thousand houses ; 
and seems to be the foreboding of what will happen, to 
the surprise of all Europe, about the end of the follow- 
ing month. 

On the 10th, a great battle will be fought, which 
will begin at four of the clock in the afternoon, and 
Jast till nine at night, with great obstinacy, but no very 
decisive event. I shall not name the place, for the 
reasons aforesnid; but the commanders on each left 
wing will be killed. 1 see bonfires and hear the noise 
of guns for a victory. 

On the 14th there will be a false report of the French 
king's death. 

On the 20th, vardinal Portocarero will die of a 
dysentery, with gieat suspicion of poison; but the report 
id his intention to revolt to king Charles will prove 
alse. 

July. The 6th of this month a certain general will, 
by a clorious action, recover the reputation he lust by 
former misfortunes. 


« The Protestants in Dauphiné, called Casimars, being driven 
pied by persecution, became of course enthusiasts, and mingled 
Miracles aud wropbecies With their religious fervout 
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On the 12th, a great commander will die a prisorer 
in the hands of his enemies. 

On the 14th, a shameful discovery will be made of a 
French jesuit giving poison to a great foreign general ; 
and when he is put to the torture, he will make wonder- 
ful discoveries. 

In short, this will prove a month of great action, if I 
might have liberty to relate the particulars. 

At home, the death of an old famous senator will 

_ on the 15th, at his country-house, worn out with 
_ and diseases. 

But that which will make this month memorable to 
all posterity, is the death of the French king, Louis 
XIV., after a week’s sickness, at Marli, which 
will happen on the 29th, about six o'clock in the even- 
ing. It seems to be an effect of the gout in the stomach, 
followed by a flux. And, in three days after, Monsieur 
Chamillard will follow his master, dying suddenly of 
an apoplexy. 

In this month likewise an ambassador will die in 
London; but I cannot assign the day. 

August. The affairs of France will seem to suffer 
no change for a while under the duke of Burgundy's 
administration; but the genius that animated the 
whole machine being gone, will be the cause of 
mighty turns and revolutions in the following year. 
The new king makes yet little change either in the 
army or the ministry; but the libels against his grand- 
father, that fly about his very court, give him uneasi- 
ness. 

I see an express in mighty haste, with joy and 
wonder in his looks, arriving by break of day on the 
26th of this month, having travelled in three days a 
prodigious journey by land and sea. In the evening 
I hear bells and guns, and see the blazing of a thousand 
bonfires. 

A young admiral of noble birth does likewise this 
month gain immortal honour by a great achievement. 

The affairs of Poland are this month eutirely settled : 
Augustus resigns his pretensions, which he had again 
taken up for some time; Stanislaus is peaceably pos- 
sessed of the throne; and the king of Sweden declares 
for the emperor. 

I cannot omit one particular accident here at 
home; that near the end of this month much mis- 
chief will be done at Bartholomew Fair, by the fall of 
a booth. 

September. This month begins with a very sur- 
prising fit of frosty weather, which will last near twelve 
days. 

The pope having long languished last month, the 
swellings in his legs breaking, and the flesh mortifying, 
will die on the 11th instant: and in three weeks’ time, 
after a mighty contest, be succeeded by a cardinal of 
the imperial faction, but a native of Tuscany, who is 
now about sixty-one years old. 

The French army now acts wholly on the defensive, 
strongly fortified in their trenches: and the youug 
French king sends overtures for a treaty of peace by 
the duke of Mantua, which, because it is a matter of 
state that concerns us here at home, I shall speak no 
further of. 

I shall add but one prediction more, and that in 
mystical terms, which shall be included in a verse out 
of Virgil.— 

Alter erit jam Tethys, et altera, que vehat, Argo, 
De eTOas. 

Upon the 25th day of this month, the fulfilling of 
this Heecieton will he manifest to everybody 

This is the farthest I have proceeded in my calcula- 
tions for the present year. 1 do not pretend that these 
are al] the great events which will happen in this 
period, but that those I have set down will infallibly 
come to pass. It will perhape still be objected, why I 
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bave not spoke more particularly of affairs at home, 
or of the success of our armies abrvad, which I might, 
and could very largely have done; but those in power 
nave wisely discouraged men from meddling in pub- 
lic concerns, and I was resolved by no means to give 
the least offence. This I will veuture to say, that it 
will be a glorious campaign for the allies, wherein 
the English forces, both by sea and land, will have 
their full share of honour: that her majesty queen 
Anne will continue in health aud prosperity: and 
that no ill accident will arrive to any in the chief 
ministry. 
As to the particular events I have mentioned, the 
reader may judge, by the fulfilling of them, whether 
T am on the level with common astrologers; who, with 
an old paltry cant, and a few pot-hooks for planets to 
amuse the vulgar, have, in my opinion, too Vie been 
suffered to abuse the world: but an honest physician 
ought not to be despised because there are such things 
as mountebanks. I hope I have some share of reputa- 
tion, which I would not willingly forfeit for a frolic or 
humour: and 1 believe no gentleman who reads this 
paper will look upon it to be of the same cast or mould 
with the common scribbles that are every day hawked 
about. My fortune has placed me above the little regard 
of writing for a few pence, which I neither value nor 
want: therefore let not wise men too hastily condemn 
this essay, intended for a good design, to cultivate and 
improve an ancient art, long in disgrace by having 
fallen into mean unskilful hands. A little time will 
determine whether I have deceived others or myself : 
and I think it no very unreasonable request, that men 
would please to suspend their judgments till then. I 
was ouce of the opinion with those who despise all pre- 
dictions from the stars, till, in the year 1686, a man of 
quality showed me, written in his album, that the most 
learned astronomer, captain Halley, assured him he 
would never believe anything of the stars’ influence, if 
there were not a great revolution in England in the 
year 1688. Since that time I began to have other 
thoughts, and after eighteen years’ diligent study and 
application, I think I have no reason to repent of my 
pe I shall detain the reader no longer than to let 
1im know, that the account I design to give of next 
beaks events, shall take in the principal affairs that 
appen in Europe ; aud if I be denied the liberty of 
offering it to my own country, I shall appeal to the 
learned world, by publishing it in Latin, and giving 
order to have it printed in Holland. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS UPON MR, BICKERSTAFF'S PREDIC- 
TIONS FOR THE YEAR MDCCVITI. 


BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


I HAVE not observed, for some years past, any insig- 
nificant paper to have made more noise, or be more 
greedily bought, than that of these predictions. They 
are the wonder of the common peoplé, an amusement 
for the better sort, and a jest only to the wise; yet 
among these last, | have heard sume very much in 
doubt whether the author meant to deceive others or 
uw deceived himself. Whoever he was, he seems to 
have with great art adjusted his paper both to please 
the rabble and to entertain persons of condition. The 
writer is, without question, a gentleman of wit aud 
learning, although the piece seems hastily written in a 
sudden frolic, with the scornful thought of the pleasure 
he will have in putting this great town into a wonder- 
ment about aothing: nor do I doubt but he and his 
friends in the secret laugh often and plentifully in a 
corner, to reflect how many hundred thousand fools 
they have already made. And he has them fast for 
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some time: for so they are likely to continue until his 
prophecies begin to fail in the events, Nay, it is a 
_ _,uestion whether the miscarriage of the two or 
three first will so entirely undeceive people as to hin- 
der them from expecting the accomplistment of the 
rest. I doubt not but some thousands of these papers 
are carefully preserved by as many persons, to confrout 
with the events, and try whether the astrologer exactly 
keeps the day and hour. And these I take to be Mr. 
Bickerstaff's choicest cullies, for whose sake chiefly he 
writ his amusement. Meanwhile he has seven weeks 
good, during which time the world is to be kept in 
suspense: for it is so long before the almanack-maker 
is to die, which is the first prediction; and, if that 
fellow happens to be a splenetic visionary fop, or has 
any faith in his own art, the prophecy may punctually 
come to pass by very natural means. Asa gentleman 
of my acquaintance, who was ill used by a mercer in 
town, wrote him a letter in an unknown hand, to give 
him notice that care had been taken to convey a slow 
poison into his drink, which would infallibly kill him 
ina month; after which, the man began in earnest tu 
languish and decay, by the mere strength of imagina- 
tion, and would certainly have died. if care had not 
been taken to undeceive him, before the jest weut too 
far. The like effect upon Partridge would wonder- 
fully rise Mr. Bickerstaff's reputation for a fortnight 
longer, until we could hear from France whether the 
cardinal de Noailles were dead or alive upon the 4th 
of April, which is the second of his predictions, 

For a piece so carelessly written, the observations 
upon astrology are reasonable and pertinent, the re- 
marks just; aud as the paper is partly designed, in my 
opinion, for a satire upon the credutity of the vulgar, 
and that idle itch of peeping into futurities; so it is 
no more than what we all of us deserve. Aud, since 
we must be teased with perpetual hawkers of strange 
and wonderful things, I am giad to see a man of sense 
find leisure and humour to take up the trade, for his 
own and our diversion. To speak in the town phrase, 
it is a bite ; he has fully had his jest, and may be satis- 
fied. 

I very much approve the serious air he gives him- 
self in his introduction and conclusion, which has gone 
far to give some people, of no mean rank, an opinion 
that the author believes himself. He tells us, “‘ He 
places the whole credit of his art on the truth of these 
predictions, and will be content to be hooted by 
Partridge and the rest for a cheat, if he fails in any 
one particular,” with several other strains of the same 
kind, wherein I perfectly believe him; and that he is 
very indifferent whether Isaac Bickerstaff be a mark of 
infamy or not. But it seems, although he has jomed 
an odd surname to no very common Christian one, that 
in this large town there is a man found to own both 
the names, although, I believe, not the paper. 

I believe it is no small mortification to this gentle- 
man astrologer, as well as his bookseller, tu find their 
piece, which they sent out in a tolerable print and 

per, immediately seized on by three or four inter- 

oping printers of Grub-street, the title stuffed with an 
abstract of the whole matter, together with the 
standard epithets of strange aud wonderful, the price 
brought down a full half, which was but a penny in 
its prime, and bawled abvut by hawkers of the inferior 
class, with the concluding cadence of “ A halfpenny a 
piece!” But sie cecidit Phaeton ; and, to comfort him 
a little, this production of mine will have the same 
fate ; to-morrow will my ears be grated by the little 
boys and wenches in straw hats; and I must a hundred 
times undergo the mortification to have my own work 
offered me to sale at an under value. Then, which is 
a great deal worse, my acquaintance in the coffeehouse 
will ask me whether I have seen the “ Answer to 
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“Squire Bickerstaff’s Predictions,” and whether I knew 
the puppy that writ it; and how to keepa man’s coun- 
tenance in such a juncture is no easy point of conduct. 
When, in this case, you see a man shy either in praising 
or condemning, ready to turn off the discourse to an- 
other subject, standing as little in the light as he can to 
hide his blushing, pretending to sneeze, or take snuff, or 
go off as if sudden business called him; then ply him 
close, observe his look narrowly, see whether his speech 
be constrained or affected, then charge him suddenly, 
or whisper and smile, and you will soon discover 
whether he be guilty. Although this seem not the 
purpose I am discoursing on, yet I think it to be 80; 
for f am much deceived if I do not know the true 
author of “ Bickerstaff's Predictions,” and did not meet 
with him some days ago in a coffeehouse at Covent 
Garden. 

As to the matter of the predictions themselves, I shall 
not enter upon the examination of them ; but think it 
very incumbent upon the learned Mr. Partridge to take 
them into his consideration, and lay as many errors in 
astrology as possible to Mr. Bickerstaff's account. He 
may justly, I think, challenge the ‘squire to publish the 
calculation he has made of Partridge’s nativity, by the 
credit of which he so determinately pronounces the 
time and the manner of his death; and Mr. Bickerstaff 
can do no less, in honour, than give Mr. Partridge the 
same advantage of calculating his, by sending him an 
account of the time and place of his birth, with other 
particulars necessary for such a work. By which, no 
doubt, the learned world will be engaged in the dis- 
yute, and take part on each side according as they are 
inclined. 

I should likewise advise Mr. Partridge to inquire, 
why Mr. Bickers‘aff does not so much as offer at one 
prediction to be fulfilled until two mouths after the 
time of publishing his paper. This looksa little sus- 
picious, as if he were desirous to keep the world in play 
as long as he decently could ; else it were hard he could 
not afford us one prediction between this and the 29th 
of March ; which is not so fair dealings as we have even 
from Mr. Partridge and his brethren, who give us their 
predictions (such as they are indeed) for every month 
in the year, 

There is one passage in Mr. Bickerstaff's paper that 
seems to be as high a strain of assurance as I have 
anywhere met with: it is that prediction for the 
month of June which relates to the French prophets 
here in town; where he tells us, ‘ They will utterly 
disperse, by seeing the time come, wherein their pro- 
phecies should be fulfilled, and then finding them- 
selves deceived by contrary events.” Upon which he 
adds, with great reason, “his wonder how any de- 
ceiver can be sv weak to foretell things near at hand, 
when a very few months must discover the imposture 
to all the world.” This is spoken with a great deal 
of affected unconcermedness, as if he would have us 
think himself to be not under the least apprehension, 
that the same in two months will be his own case. 
With respect to the gentleman, I do not remember to 
have heard of so refined and pleasant a piece of im- 
pudence; which I hope the author will not resent as 
an uncivil word, hecause I am sure I enter into his 
taste, and take it as he meant it. However, he 
half deserves a reprimand for writing with so much 
scom and contempt for the understandings of the ma- 
ority. 

: For the month of July, he tells us “of a general who, 
by a glorious action, will recover the reputation he fost 
by former misfortunes.” This is commonly understood 
to be lord Galway; who, if he be already dead, as 
some newspapers have it, Mr. Bickerstaff has made a 
trip. But this I do not much insist on; for it is hard 
if another general cannot be found under the same ci.- 
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cumstances to whom this 
applied. 

he French king’s death is very punctually velated ; 
but it was unfortunate to make him die a. Marli, 
where he never goes at that season of the year, as J 
observed myself during three years I passed in that 
kingdom: and discoursing some months ago with 
Monsieur Tallard about the French court, I find that 
king never goes to Marli for any time, but about the 
season of hunting there, which is not till August. So 
that there was an unlucky slip of Mr. Bickerstaff for 
want of foreign education. 

He concludes with resuming his promise of publish- 
ing entire predictions for next,year; of which the other 
astrologers need not be in very much pain. I suppose 
we shall have them much about the same time with 
‘“‘ The General History of Ears.” J] believe we have 
done with him for ever in this kind; and though I am 
no astrologer, may venture to prophecy that Isaac 
Bickerstaff, esq., is now dead, and died just at the 
time his “ Predictions ” were ready for the press : that he 
dropped out of the clouds about nine days ago, and, in 
about four hours after, mounted up thither again like 
a vapour; and will, one day or other, perhaps, descend 
a second time when he has some new, agreeable, or 
amusing whimsy to pass upon the town; wherein it is 
very probable he will succeed as often as he is disposed 
to try the experiment; that is, as long as he can preserve 
a thorough contempt for his own time and other 
people's understandings, and is resolved not to laugh 
cheaper than at the expense of a million of people. 


prediction may be as well 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF MR. PARTRIDGE 
THE ALMANACK-MAKER, UPON THE 291Tn INSTANT, 
IN A LETTER TO A PERSON OF HONOUR. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1708. 


My Lonrp, in obedience to your Lordship’s commands, 
as well as to satisfy my own curiosity, I have some 
days past inquired constantly after Partridge the alma- 
nack-maker, of whom it was foretold in “ Mr. Bicker- 
staff's Predictions,” published about a month ago, that 
he should die the 29th instant, about eleven at night, 
of a raging fever. I had some sort of knowledge of 
him when I was employed in the revenue, because he 
used every year to present me with his almanack, as he 
did other gentlemen, upon the score of some little gra- 
tuity we gave him. I saw him accidentally once or 
twice about ten days before he died, and observed he 
began very much to droop and languish, though I hear 
his friends did not seem to apprehend him in any 
danger. About two or three days ago he grew ill, was 
confined first to his chamber, and in a few hours after 
to his bed, where Dr. Cases and Mrs, Kirleus were 
sent for to visit and to ,rescribe to him. Upon this 
intelligence I sent thrice every day one servant or other 
to inquire after his health; and yesterday, about four 
in the afternoon, word was brought me, “ that he was 
past hopes :” upon which I prevailed with myself to 
go and see him, partly out of con.miseration, and, I 
confess, partly out of curiusity. He knew me very 
well, seemed surprised at my condescension, and made 
me compliments upon it, as well as he could in the 
condition he was. The people about him said, “ he 
had been for some time delirious;” but when I saw 
him he had his understanding as well as ever 1 knew, 
*John Case was many years a noted practitioner in ne 
ily 


and astrolo He was looked npon as the successor of J 
and of Saffol.t. 
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and spoke strong and hearty, without any seeming un- 
easiness or constraint. After I had told him “ how 
sorry I was to see him in those melancholy circum- 
stances," and said some other civilities suitable tc the 
occasion, I desired him “ to tell me freely and in- 
genuously whether the predictions Mr. Bickerstaff had 
pubiished relating to his death had not too much 
affected and worked on his imagination.” He con- 
feased, ‘‘ he had often had it in his head, but never 
with much apprehension till about a fortnight before ; 
since which time it had the perpetual possession of his 
mind and thoughts, and he did verily believe was the 
true natural cause of his present distemper: for,” said 
he, “ Iam thoroughly persuaded, and J think I have 
very good reasous, that Mr. Bickerstaff spoke altogether 
by guess, and knew no more what will happen this 
year than I did myself.” 

I told him “ his discourse surprised me; and I would 
be glad he were in a state of health to be able to tell 
me what reason he had to be convinced of Mr. Bicker- 
staff's ignorance.” He replied, ‘ I am a poor ignorant 
fellow, bred to a mean trade, yet I have sense enough 
to know that all pretences of foretelling by astrology 
are deceits, for this manifest reason; because the wise 
and the learned, who can only judge whether there be 
auy truth in this science, do all unanimously agree to 
laugh at and despise it; and none but the poor igno- 
rant vulgar give it any credit, and that only upon the 
word of such silly wretches as I and my fellows who 
can hardly write or read.” I then asked him, “ why 
he had not calculated his own nativity, to see whether 
it agreed with Bickerstaff's prediction?’ At which he 
shook his head, and said, “ Oh! sir, this is no time for 
jesting, but for repenting those fuoleries, as I do now 
from the very bottom of my heart.’"—‘“ By what I can 
gather from you,” said I, “ the observations and pre- 
dictions you printed with your almanacks were mere’ 
impositions on the people.” He replied, “ If it were 
otherwise, I should have the less to answer for. We 
have a common ‘form for all those things: as to fore- 
telling the weather, we never meddle with that, but leave 
it to the printer, who takes it out of any old almanack 
as he thinks fit; the rest was my own invention, to 
make my almanack sell, having a wife to maintain 
and no other way to get my bread; for mending old 
shoes is a poor livelihood ; and,” added he, sighing, “ I 
wish I may not have done more mischief by my physic 
than my astrology ; though I had some guod receipts 
from my grandmother, and my own compositions were 
such as I thought could at least do no hurt.” 

T had some other discourse with him, which I now 
cannot call to mind; and I fear have already tired 
your lordship. I shall only add one circumstance, 
that on his death-bed he declared himself a noncon- 
formist, and had a fanatic preacher to be his spiritual 
guide, After half an hour’s conversation I took my 
leave, being almost stifled with the closeness of the 
coom. I imagined he could not hold out long, and 
therefore withdrew to a little coffeehouse hard by, 
leaving a servant at the housewith orders to come im- 
mediately and tell me, as near as he could, the minute 
when Partridge should expire, which was not above 
two hours after; when, looking upon my watch, I 
found it to be about five mimutes after seven; by 
which it is clear that Mr. Bickerstaff was mistaken 
almost four hours in his calculation. In the other cir- 
cumstances he was exact enough. But whether he has 
Leen the cause of this poor man’s death, as well as the 

redictor, may be very reaanushly disputed. However, 
it must be confessed the matter 1s odd enough, whether 
we should endeavour to account for it by chance or 
the effect of imagination: for my own part, though I 
believe no man has less faith in these matters, yet 1 
shall wait with some impatience, and not without some 
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expectation, the fulfilling of Mr. Bickerstaff's second 
prediction, that the cardinal de Noailles is to die upon 
the 4th of April; and if that should be verified as 
exactly as this of poor Partridge, I must own I shonld 
be wholly surprised and ata loss, and should infallibly 
expect the accomplishment of all the rest. 


’"SQUIRE BICKERSTAFF DETECTED ; 


OR, THE 


ASTROLOGICAL IMPOSTOR CONVICTED. 
BY JOHN PARTRIDGE, 
STUDENT IN PHYSIC AND ASTROLOGY- 


Ir is hard, my dear countrymen of these united na- 
tions, it is very hard that a Briton born, a Protestant 
astrologer, a man of revolution principles, an assertor 
of the liberty and property of the people, should cry 
out in vain for justice against a Frenchman, a papist, 
and an illiterate pretender to science, that would blast 
my reputation, most inhumanly bury me alive, and 
defraud my native country of those services which, in 
my double capacity, I daily offer the public. 

What great provocations I have received let the im- 
partial reader judge, and how unwillingly, even in my 
own defence, I now enter the lists against falsehood, 
ignorance, and envy; but I am exasperated, at length, 
to drag out this Cacus from the den of obscurity where 
he lurks, detect him by the light of those stars he has 
so impudently traduced, and show there is not a 
monster in the skies so pernicious and malevolent to 
mankind as an ignorant pretender to physic and astro- 
logy. I shall not directly fall on the many gross 
errors, nor expose the notorious absurdities of this pros- 
titute libeller, till ] have let the learned world fairly 
into the coutroversy depending, and then leave the un- 
prejudiced to judge of the merits and justice of niy 
cause. 

It was toward the conclusion of the year 1707, when 
an impudent pamphlet crept into the world, entitled, 
“ Predictions, &c., by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.’ Among 
the many arrogant assertions laid down by that lying 
spirit of divination, he was pleased to pitch ou the car- 
dinal de Noailles and myself, among many other emi- 
nent and illustrious persons, that were to die within 
the compass of the ensuing year; and peremptorily 
fixes the month, day, and hour, of our deaths: this, I 
think, is sporting with great men, and public spirits, to 
the scandal of religion, and reproach of power; and if 
sovereign princes and astrologers must make diversion 
for the vulgar—wuy then farewell, say I, to all goveru- 
meuts, ecclesiastical and civil. But, I thank my 
better stars, I am alive to confront this false and auda. 
cious predictor, and to make him rue the hour he evet 
affronted a man of science and resentment. The car- 
dina] may take what measures he pleases with him ; as 
his excellency is a fureiguer, and a Papist, he has no 
reason to rely on me for his justification ; I shall only 
assure the world he is alive: but as he was bred to 
letters and is master of a pen, let him use it in his own 
defence. In the mean time | shall present the public 
with a faithful narrative of the ungenerous treatment 
and hard usage I have received from the virulent 
papers and malicious practices of this pretended 
astrologer. 


A TRUE AND IMPARTIAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRO» 
CEEDINGS OF ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, F8Q., 
AGAINST ME. 


The 25th of March, anno Dom. 1708, being the 
night this sham prophet had so impudently fixed for 
my last, which made little impression on myself; but 
I camwt answer for my whole family; for nov wify 
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with concern more than usual, prevailed on me to take 
somewhat to sweat for a cold; and between the hours 
of eight and nine, to go to bed: the maid, as she was 
warming my bed, with a curiosity natural to young 
wenches, runs to the window, and asks of one passing 
the street, who the bell tolled for? Dr. Partridge, 
says he, the famous almanack-maker, who died sud- 
denly this evening: the poor girl, provoked, told him 
he lied like a rascal; the other very sedately replied, 
the sexton had so informed him, aud if false, he was to 
blame for imposing upon a stranger. She asked a 
second, and a third, as they passed, and every one was 
in the same tone. Now, I do not say these are accom- 
plices to a certain astrological ‘squire, and that one 
Bickerstaff might be sauntering thereabout, because 
I will assert nothing here but what I dare attest for 
plain matter of fact. My wife at this fell into a 
violent disorder, and I must own I wasa little discom- 
posed at the oddness of the accident. In the mean time 
one knocks at my door; Betty runs down, and opening, 
finds a sober, grave person, who modestly inquires if 
this was Dr. Partridge’s? She, taking him for some 
cautious city patient, that came at that time for pri- 
vacy, shows lim into the dining-room. As soon as I 
could compose inyself, I went to him, and was sur- 
prised to find my gentleman mounted on a table with 
a two-foot rule in his hand, measuring my walls, and 
taking the dimensions of the room. Pray, sir, says I, 
not to interrupt you, have you any business with me ? 
—Only, sir, replies he, order the girl to bring mea 
better light, for this is but a very dim ove.—Sir, says 
I, my name is Partridge.—Oh! the doctor's brother, 
belike, cries he; the staircase, I believe, and these two 
apartments hung in cluse mourning, will be sufficient, 
and ouly a strip of bays round the other rooms. The 
docter must needs die rich, he had great dealings in 
his way for many years; if he had no family coat, you 
had as good use the escutcheons of the company, they 
are as showish, and will look as magnificent as if he 
was descended from the blood royal.-—-With that I as- 
sumed a greater air of authority, aud demanded who 
employed him, or how he came there?—Why, I was 
sent, sir, by the company of undertakers, says he, and 
they were employed by the honest gentleman who is 
executor to the good doctor departed ; and our rascally 
porter, I believe, is fallen fast asleep with the black 
cloth and sconces, or he had been here, and we might 
have been tacking up by this time.—Sir, says I, pray 
he advised by a friend, and make the best of your speed 
out of my doors, for I hear my wife's voice, (which by 
the by is pretty distinguishable,) and in that corner of 
the room stands a good cudgel, which somebody has 
felt before now; ifthat light in her hands, aud she know 
the business you come about, without consulting the 
stars, I can assure you it will be employed very much 
to the detriment of your person.—Sir, cries he, bowing 
with great civility, I perceive extreme grief for the loss 
of the doctor disorders you a little at present, but 
early in the morning I will wait on you with all the 
necessary materials.—Now, I mention no Bickerstaff; 
nor do I say that a certain star-gazing ‘squire has been 
playing my executor before his time; but I leave the 
world to judge, and he that puts things and things 
fairly together, will not be much wide of the mark. 
Well, once more I got my doors closed, and pre- 
pared for bed, in hopes of a little repose after so many 
ruffling adventures; just as I was putting out my light 
in order to do it, another bounces as hard as he can 
knock ; I open the window, and ask who is there, ang 
what he wants? I am Ned the sexton, replies he, and 
come to know whether the doctor left any orders for a 
funeral sermon, and where he is to be laid, and whether 


his grave is to be plain or bricked ?—Why, sirrah, says | 
| eight days after interment. 


[, you know me well enough; you kuow I am not 
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dead, and how dare you affront me after this manner 
—Alack-a-day, sir, replies the fellow, why it is in 
print, and the whole town knows you are dead: why 
there is Mr. White the joiner is but fitting screws to 
your coffin, he will be here with it in an instant; he 
was afraid you would have wanted it before this time. 
Sirrah, sirrah, says I, you shall know to-morrow, to yout 
cost, that I am alive, and alive like to be!—-Whiy, it is 
strange, sir, says he, you should make such a secret of 
your death to us that are your neighbours; it looks as 
if you had a design to defraud the church of its dues ; 
and, let me tell you, for one that has lived so long by 
the heavens, that is unhandsomely done.—Hist, hist, 
says another rogue that stood by him; away, doctor, 
into your flannel gear as fast as you can, for here is a 
whole pack of dismals coming to you with their black 
equipage, and how indecent will it look for you to 
stand frightening folks at your window when you 
should have been in your coffin these three hours ?—Jn 
short, what with undertakers, embalmers, joiners, sex- 
tons, and your damned elegy hawkers upon a late prac- 
titioner in physic and astrology, I got not one wink of 
sleep that night, nor scarce a moment's rest ever since. 
Now, I doubt not but this villanous ‘squire has the 
impudence to assert that these are entirely strangers to 
him; he, good man, knows nothing of the matter, and 


~ honest Isaac Bickerstaff, I warrant you, is more a man 


of honour than to be an accomplice with a pack ot 
rascals that walk the streets on nights, and disturb 
good people in their beds; but he is out if he thinks 
the whole world is blind; for there is one Johu Par- 
tridge can smell a knave as far as Grub-street, al- 
though he lies in the most exalted garret, and writes 
himself ‘squire :—but I will keep my temper, and pro- 
ceed in the narration. 

I could not stir out of doors for the space of three 
months after this, but presently one comes up to me in 
the street, Mr. Partridge, that coffin you was last. buried 
in I have not yet been paid for: Doctor, cries another 
dog, how do you think people can live by making of 
graves for nothing? next time you die, you may even 
toll out the bell yourself for Ned. A third rogue tips 
me by the elbow, and wonders how I have the con- 
science to sneak abroad without paying my funeral 
expenses.—Lord, says one, I durst have swore that was 
honest Dr. Partridge, my old friend; but, poor man, 
he is gone.—I beg your pardon, says another, you look 
so like my old acquaintance, that I used to consult on 
some private occasions: but, alack, he is gone the way 
of all flesh_—Look, look, look, cries a third, after a 
competent space of staring at me, would not one think 
our neighbour the almanack-maker was crept out of 
his grave to take the other peep at the stars in this 
world, and show how much he is improved in fortune- 
telling by having taken a journey to the other ? 

Nay, the very reader of our parish, a good, sober, dis- 
creet person, has sent two or three times for me to come 
and be buried decently, or send him sufficient reasons 
to the contrary; or, if I have been interred in any other 
alae to produce my certificate, as the act* requires. 

y poor wife is run almost distracted with being called 
widow Partridge, when she knows it is false; and once 
a term she is cited into the court to take out letters of 
administration. But the greatest grievance is, a paltry 
quack, that takes up my calling just under my nose, 
and in his printed directions, with N.B.—says, he lives 
in the house of the late ingenious Mr. John Partridge, 
an eminent practitioner in leather, physic, and astrology, 

But to show how far the wicked spirit of envy, ma- 
lice, and resentment can hurry some men, my nameless 


a The statute of 30 Car. II. for burying in woollen, requires 
that oath shall be made of the compliance with this act, and a 
certificate thereof lodged with the mirister of the varish withiu 
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otd persecutor had provided mea monument at the 
stotie-culter’s, and would have erected it in the parish 
church; and this piece of notorious and expensive vil- 
lany had actually succeeded if I had not used my 
utmost interest with the vestry, where it was carried at 
last but by two voices, that I am alive. That stratagem 
fail'ng, out comes a long sable elegy, bedecked with 
hour-glasses, mattocks, skulls, spades, and skeletons, 
with an epitaph as confidently written to abuse me and 
my yrofession as if I had been under ground these 
twenty years. 

And after such barbarous treatment as this, can the 
world blame me, when I ask, what is become of the 
freedom of an Englishman? and where is the liberty 
and property that my oid glorious friend came over to 
assert? we have drove popery out of the nation, and 
sent slavery to foreign climes, The arts only remain 
in bondage, when a man of science and character shall 
be openly insulted, in the midst of the many useful 
services he is daily paying the public. Was it ever 
heard, even in Turkey or Algiers, that a state astro- 
loger was bantered out of his life by an ignorant im- 
postor, or bawled out of the world by a pack of 
villanous deep-mouthed hawkers? though I print 
almanacks, ait publish advertisements; though I pro- 
duce certificates under the minister's and church- 
wardens’ hands that I am alive, and attest the same on 
oath at quarter-sessions, out comes a ful] and true rela- 
tion of the death and interment of John Partridge ; 
truth is bore down, attestations neglected, the testimony 
of sober persons despised, and a man is looked upon by 
his neighbours as if he had been seven years dead, 
and is buried alive in the midst of his friends and 
acquaintance. 

ow, can any man of common sense think it con- 
sistent with the honour of my profession, and nct much 
beneath the dignity of a philosopher, to stand bawling 
before his own door—Alive! alive! ho! the famous 
Dr. Partridge! no counterfeit, but all alive !——as if I 
had the twelve celestial monsters of the zodiac to show 
within, or was forced for a livelihood to turn retailer 
to May and Bartholomew fairs? Therefore, if her 
majesty would but graciously be pleased to think a 
hardship of this nature worthy her royal consideration, 
and the next parliament, in their great wisdom, cast 
but an eye toward the deplorable case of their old phi- 
lomath, that annually bestows his good wishes on them, 
J am sure there is one Isaac Bickerstaff, esq. would 
soon be trussed up for his bloody predictions, and put- 
ting good subjects in terror of their lives: and that 
henceforward to murder a man by way of prophecy, 
and bury him in a printed letter, either to a lord or 
commoner, shall as legally entitle him to the present 
possession of Tyburn as if lhe robbed on the highway 
or cut your throat in bed. 

I shal] demonstrate to the judicious that France and 
Rome are at the bottum of this horrid conspiracy 
against me; and that culprit aforesaid is a popish 
emissary, has paid his visits to St. Germain's, and is 
ow in the measures of Louis XIV. That, in attempt- 
ing my reputation, there is a general massacre of learn- 
jug designed in these realms: and through my sides 
there is a wound given to all the Protestant almanack- 
makers in the universe, VivatT REGINA, 
a ee 

A VINDICATION 
OF ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esa. 
AGAINST WHAT IS OBJECTED TO HIM BY MR. PARTRIDGE, 
IN HIS ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR 
1709. 
BY THE SAID ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esq. 


Mr. Parrrincs has been lately pleased to treat me 
after a very rough manner, in that which is called his 
VOL, ll. 
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almanack for the present year: such usage Is very jp- 
decent from one gentleman to another, and does not a: 
all contribute to the discovery of truth, which ought tc 
be the great end inall disputes of the learned. To call 
a mana fool and villain, an impudent fellow, only 
for differing from him ina point merely speculative, is, 
in my humble opinion, a very improper style fur a 
person of his education. I appeal to the learned world, 
whether, in my last year's predictions, I gave him the 
least provocation for such unworthy treatment. Philo- 
sophers have differed in all ages; but the discreetest 
among them have always differed as became philoso- 
phers. Scurrility and passion, in a controversy among 
scholars, is just so much of nothing to the purpose, and 
at best a tacit confession of a weak cause: my concern 
is not so much for my own reputation as that of the re- 
public of letters, which Mr. Partridge has endeavoured 
to wound through my sides. If men of public spirit 
must be superciliously treated for their ingenious at- 
tempts, how will true useful knowledge be ever ad- 
vanced? J wish Mr. Partridge knew the thoughts 
which foreign universities have conceived of his unge- 
nerous proceedings with me; but I am too tender of his 
reputation to publish them to the world. That spirit of 
envy and pride, which blasts so many rising geniuses 11 
our nation, is yet unknown among professors abroad ; 
the necessity of justifying myself will excuse my vanity, 
when I tell the reader that I have near a hundred hono- 
rary letters from several parts of Europe (some as far 
as Muscovy) in praise of my performance ; besides 
several others, which, as I have been credibly informed, 
were opened in the post office, and never sent me. It is 
true, the inquisition in Portugal was pleased to burn 
my predictions, [this is fact,] and condemn the author 
and the readers of them; but I hope at the same time 
it will be considered, in how deplorable a state learning 
lies at present in that kingdom; and, with the pro- 
foundest veneration for crowned heads, I will presume 
to add, that it a little concerned his majesty of Portu- 
gal to interpose his authority in behalf of a scholar and 
a gentleman, the subject of a nation with which he is 
now in so strict an alliance. But the other kingdoms 
and states of Europe have treated me with more candour 
and generosity. If I had leave to priut the Latin letters 
transmitted to me from foreign parts, they would fill a 
volume, and bea full defence agaist all that Mr. 
Partridge or his accomplices of the Portugal inquisi- 
tion will be ever able to object, who, by the way, are 
the only enemies my predictions have ever met with at 
home or abroad. But I hope I know better what is due 
to the honour of a learned correspondence in so tender 
a point. Yet some of those illustrious persons will per- 
haps excuse me for transcribing a passage or two in 
my “vindication.2 The most learned Monsieur Leib- 
nitz thus addresses to me his third letter :— Iduetris- 
simo Bickerstaffio astrotogie instauratori,’ &c. Mon- 
sieur Le Clerc, quoting my predictions in a treatise he 
published last year, is pleased to say, ‘“‘ /ta nuperrime 
Bickerstaffius, magnum illud Angh@ sidus.” Another 
great professor, writing of me, has these words: “ Becker- 
staffius, nobilis Anglus, astrologorum hu usce seculi facile 
princeps.” Siguior Magliabecchi, the great duke’s 
famous library-keeper, spends almost his whole letter in 
compliments and praises. It is true, the renowned pro 
fessor of astronomy at Utrecht seems to differ from me 
in one article; but it is after the modest manner that 
becomes a philosopher; as, “ pace tanti virs dexerim :” 
and, page 55, he seems to lay the error upon the printer 
(as indeed it ought), and says, “ vel forsan error typo- 
graphi cum alioquin Bickerstaffius vir doctiesimus,” &c., 
If Mr. Partridge had followed these examples in the 
controversy between us, he might have spared me the 
a The quotations here inserted are in imitation of Dr. Ben 


a some part of the famous controversy between him and My. 
yle. : 
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trouble of justifying myself in so public a manner. 
believe no man is readier to own his errors than I, 
more thankful to those who will please to inform him 
of them. But, it seems, this gentleman, instead of en- 
couraging the progress of his own art, is pleased tc 
look upon all attempts of that kind as an invasion ot 
his province. He has been indeed so wise as to make 
no objection against the truth of my predictions, except 
in one single point relating to himself: and to demon- 
strate how much men are blinded by their own par- 
tiality, I do solemnly assure the reader, that he is the 
only person from whom I ever heard that objection 
offered, which consideration alone, I think, will take 
off all its weight. 

With my utmost endeavours I have not heen able 
to trace above two objections ever made against the 
truth of my last year’s prophecies: the first was, of a 
Frenchman, who was pleased to publish to the world 
“that the cardinal de Noailles was still alive, not- 
withstanding the pretended prophecy of Monsieur 
Biquerstaffe:” but how far a Frenchman, a Papist, 
and an enemy, is to be believed in his own cause, 
against an English Protestant, who is true to the 
government, I shall leave to the candid and impartial 
ceader. 

The other objection is the unhappy occasion of this 
discourse, and relates to an article in my predictions, 
which foretold the death of Mr. Partridge to happen on 
March 29, 1708. This he is pleased to contradict ab- 
solutely in the almanack he has published for the present 
year, and in that ungentlemanly manner (pardon the 
expression) as I have above related. In that work he 
very roundly asserts, that he “‘ is not only now alive, 
but was likewise alive upon that very 29th of March, 
when I had foretold he shoald die.” This is the sub- 
ject of the present controversy between us; which I de- 
sign to handle with all brevity, perspicuity, and calm- 
ness. In this dispute I am sensible the eyes, not only 
of England, but of all Europe, will be upon us; and 
the leamed in every country will, I doubt not, take 
part on that side where they find most appearance of 
reason and truth. 

Without entering into criticisms of chronology about 
the hour of his death, I shall only prove that Mr. Par- 
tridge is not alive. And my first argument is this: 
about a thousand gentlemen having bought his alma- 
nacks for this year, merely to find what he said against 
me, at every line they read they would lift up their 
eyes and cry out, betwixtrage and laughter, “ they 
were sure no man alive ever writ such damned stuff as 
this.” Neither did I ever hear that opinion disputed ; 
so that Mr. Partridge lies under a dilemma, either of 
disowning his almanack, or allowing himself to be no 
man alive. Secondly, death is defined by all philoso- 
phers a separation of the soul and body. Now it is 
certain that the poor woman, who has best reason 
to know, has gone about for some time to every alley 
in the neighbourwood, and sworn to the gossips that 
her husband had neither life nor soul in him. There- 
fore, if an uninformed carcase walks still about, and 
is pleased to call itself Partridge, Mr. Bickerstaff 
does not think himself anyway answerable for that. 
Neither had the said carcase any right to beat the 
poor boy, who happened to pass by it in the street, 
crying, “ A full and true account of Dr. Partridge’s 
death!” &c 

Thirdly, Mr. Partridge pretends to tell fortunes and 
recover stolen goods, which all the parish says he 
must do by conversing with the devil and other evil 
spirits, and no wise man will ever allow he could 
converse A Gari | with either till after he was dead. 

Fourthly, I will plainly prove him to be dead, out 
ef his own almanack for this year, and from the very 
passage which he produces to make us think him alive. 
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He there says, “he is not only now alive, but was also 
alive upon that very 28th of March which I foretold 
he should die on:” by this he declares hia opinion that 
a man may be alive now who was not alive a twelve- 
month ago. And, indeed, there lies the sophistry of 
his argument. He dares not assert he was alive ever 
since that 29th of March, but that he “is uow alive, 
and was so on that day :” I grant the latter; for he did 
not die till night, as appears by the printed account of 
his death, in a letter to a lord ; and whether he be siuce 
revived I leave the world to judge. This indeed is 
perfect cavilling, and I am ashamed to dwell any 
longer upon it. 

Fifthly, I will appeal to Mr. Partridge himself 
wl ether it be probable I could have been so indiscreet 
te begin my predictions with the only falsehood that 
ever was pretended to be in them; and this in an 
affair at home, where I had so many opportunities to 
be exact; and must have given such advantages against 
me to a person of Mr. Partridge’s wit and learning, who, 
if he could possibly have raised one single objection 
more against the truth of my prophecies, would hardly 
have spared me. 

And here I must take occasion to reprove the above- 
mentioned writer of the relation of Mr. Partridge’s 
death, in a letter to a lord, who was pleased to tax me 
with a mistake of four whole hours in my calculation 
of that event. I must confess, this censure, pronounced 
with an air of certainty, in a matter that so nearly 
concerned me, and by a grave, judicious author, moved 
me nota little. But though I was at that time out of 
town, yet several of my friends, whose curiosity had 
led them to be exactly informed, (for as to my own 
part, having no doubt at all in the matter, I never once 
thought of it,) assured me I computed to something 
under half an hour, which (1 speak my private opinion) 
is an error of no very great magnitude that men should 
raise a clamour about it. I shall ouly say, it would 
not be amiss if that author would henceforth be more 
tender of other men’s reputation as well as his own. 
It is well there were no more mistakes of that kind; if 
there had, I presume he would have told me of them 
with as little ceremony. 

There is one objection against Mr. Partridge’s death 
which I have sometimes met with, though indeed very 
slightly offered, that he still continues to write alma 
nacks. But this is no more than what is common to 
all of that profession. Gadbury, Poor Robin, Dove, 
Wing, and several others do yearly publish their a) 
manacks, though several of them have been dead since 
before the Revolution. Now, the natural reason of 
this I take to be, that, whereas it is the privilege of 
authors to live after their death, almanack-makers are 
alone excluded; because their dissertations, treating 
only upon the minutes as they pass, become useless as 
those go off. In Consideration of which, Time, whose 
registers they are, gives them a lease in reversion, to 
continue their works after death. 

I should not have given the public or myself the 
trouble of this vindication if my name had uot been 
made use of by several persons to whom I never lent 
t; one of which, a few days ago, was pleased to father 
on me a new eet of predictions. But I think these are 
things too serious to be trifled with. It grieved me to 
the heart, when I saw my labours, which had cost me 
so much thought and watching, bawled about by the 
common hawkers of Grub-street, which I only intended 
for the weighty consideration of the gravest persons. This 
prejudiced the world so much at first, that several] of 
my friends had the assurance to ask me whether I 
were in jest? to which I only answered coldly, “that 
the event would show.” But it is the talent of our age 
and nation to turn things of the greatest importance 
*nto ridicule. When the end of the year had verified 
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all my predictions, out comes Mr. Partridge’s almanack, 
disputing the point of his death; so that I am em- 
ployed, like the general who was forced to kill his 
enemies twice over whom a necromancer had raised 
to life. If Mr. Partridge have practised the same ex- 
Pe upou himself, and be again alive, long may 
1e continue 60; that does not the least contradict my 
veracity ; but I think I have clearly proved, by in- 
vincible demonstration, that he died, at farthest, with- 
in half an hour of the time I foretold, and not four 
hours sooner, as the above-mentioned author, in his 
letter to a lord, has maliciously suggested, with a de- 
sign to blast my credit, by charging me with so gross 
a mistake. 





A FAMOUS PREDICTION. 
OF MERLIN, THE BRITISH WIZARD. 


WRITTEN ABOVE A THOUSAND YEARS AGO, AND RE- 
LATING TO THE YEAR 1709, WITH EXPLANATORY 
NOTES, BY T. N. PHILUMATH. 


Last year was published a paper of Predictions, pre- 
tended to be written by one Isaac Bickerstaff, esq., but 
the true design of it was to ridicule the art of astrology, 
and expose its professors as ignorant or impostors. 
Against this imputation Dr. Partridge has learnedly 
vindicated himself in his almanack for that year. 

For a further vindication of this famous art, I have 
thought fit to present the world with the following pro- 
phecy. The original is said to be of the famous Merlin, 
who lived about a thousand years ago; and the fol- 
lowing translation is two hundred years old, for it 
seems to be written near the end of Henry VII's. reign. 
I found it in an old edition of Merlin’s prophecies, im- 
printed at London by Johan Hauk yns, in the year 1530, 
page 39. I set it down word for word in the old or- 
thography, and shall take leave to subjuin a few ex- 
planatory notes :— 


Seben and Cen advpy to nine, 
Qf Fraunce her Woe this t3 the Sygqne, 
Camps Midere tuys p-frosen, 
Walke sans wetpng Shoes ne Posen. 
Chen compth foorthe, ich unvderstande, 
From Cotvune of Stofte to fattyn Londe, 
An herdie Chpftan, Wise the {Horne 
Co Fraunce, that eber he was born. 
Chen shall the Pyshe bewevle his Besse ; 
Por shall grin Berrys make up the Losse. 
Monge Symnele shall again miscarrye: 
And Porwaps Prpy again shall marrp. 
And from the Cree where Blossums feele, 
Mipe Pruitt shall come, and all ts tele, 
Keaums shall Vaunce Bonde tn Bonde, 
Anvd it shall be merrpe tn old inglonve, 
Chen old Inglonve shall be no more, 
Anv no man shall be sorie therefore. 
Gerpon shall habe three Hedes agayne, 
Till Rapsburge makpth them but twapne 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Seben and Ten, &c. This line describes the year 
when these events shall happen. Seven and ten make 
seventeen, which I explain seventeen hundred, and this 
number added to nive, makes the year we are now in; 
for it must be understood of the natural year, which 
begins the first of January. 


Camys Rivere twys, &c. The River Thames fro- 
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zen twice in one year, 8o as men tc wulk on it, is a very 
signal accident, which perhaps hath not fallen out for 
several hundred years before, and is the reason why 
some astrologers have thought that this prophecy could 
never be fulfilled, because they imagined such a thing 
would never happen in our climate. 

rom Cowne of Stoffe, &c. This is a plain de- 
signation of the duke of Marlborough; one kind of 
stuff used to fatten and is called marle, and everybody 
knows that borough is a name for a town; and this way 
of expression is after the usual dark manner of old 
astrological predictions. 

Then shall the sr vshe, &c. By the fish is under- 
stood the Dauphin of France, as their kings’ eldest 
sons are called; it is here said he shall Jament the loss 
of the duke of Burgundy, called the Bosse, which is an 
old English word for hump-shoulder, or crook-back, as 
that duke is known to be; and the prophecy seems to 
mean that he should be overcome or slain. By the green 
berrys, in the next line, is meant the young duke of 
Berry, the Dauphin’s third son, who shall not bave va- 
lour or fortune enough to suppiy the loss of his eldest 
brother. 

Monge Spmnele, &c. By Symnele, is meant the 
pretended prince of Wales, who, if he offers to attempt 
anything against England, shall miscarry, as he did 
before. Lambert Symnele is the name of a young 
man, noted in our histories for personating the son (as 
I remember) of Edward IV. 

2nd Norwaps PBrpd, &c. I cannot guess who is 
meant by Norway's pride [queen Anne] ; perhaps the 
reader may, as well as the sense of the two following 
lines. 

Reaums shall, &c. Reaums, or, as the word is 
now, realms, is the old name for kingdoms: and this is 
a very plain prediction of our happy union, with the 
felicities that shall attend it. It is added that Old 
England shall be no more, and yet no man shall be 
sorry for it. And indeed, properly speaking, England 
is now no more, for the whole island is one kingdom, 
under the name of Britain. 

Gerpon shall, &c. This prediction, though some- 
what obscure, is wonderfully adapt. Geryon is said to 
have been a King of Spain, whom Hercules slew. It was 
a fiction of the poets, that he had three heads, which 
the author says he shall have again: that is, Spain shall 
have three kings, which is now wouderfully verified ; 
for, beside the king of Portugal, which properly is part 
of Spain, there are now two rivals for Spain, Charles 
and Philip; but Charles being descended from the 
count of Hapsburg, founder of the Austrian family, 
shall soon make those heads but two, by overturning 
Philip, and driving him out of Spain. 

Some of these predictions are already fulfilled, and it 
is highly probable the rest may be in due time; and I 
think I have not forced the words, by my explication, 
into any other sense than what they will naturally 
bear. If this be granted, I am sure it must be also al- 
lowed, that the author (whoever he were) was a person 
of extraordinary sagacity; and that astrology, brought 
to such perfection as this, is by no means an art to be 
despised, whatever Mr. Bickerstaff, or other merry gen- 
tlemen, are pleased to think. As to the tradition of 
these lines having been writ in the omginal by Merlin, 
I confess I lay not much weight upon it; but it is 
enough to justify their authority, that the book whence 
I have transcribed them, was printed 170 years ago, 
as appears by the title- page. For the satisfaction of 
any gentleman, who may be either doubtful of the 
truth, or curious to be informed, I shall give order to 
have the very book sent to the printer of this paper, 
with directions to let anybody see it that pleases, be. 
cause I believe it is pretty scarce, 
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No. 32, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1709. 





“It happened very luckily,’’ observes Steele, ‘‘ that a little 
before I had resolved upon this design, a gentleman had 
written ‘' Predictions’ and two or three other pieces in my 
tan.e, which rendered it famous through all parts of Europe, 
and, by an inimitable spirit and humour, raised it to as high 
a pitch of reputation as it could possibly arrive at. 

“ By this good fortune the name of Isaac Bickerstaff gained an 
audience of all who had any taste of wit; and the addition 
of the ordinary occurrences of common journals of news 
brought in a multitude of other readers. I could not, I 
confess, long keep up the opinion of the town, that these 
lucubrations were written by the same hand with the first 
works which were published under my name; but before I 
lost the participation of that author’s fame, I had already 
found the advantage of his authority, to which I owe the 
sudden acceptance which my labours met with in the world.” 





“TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esq.o 

“<< Sir, June 18, 1709. 
“I kNow not whether you ought to pity or laugh at 
me ; for I am fallen desperately in love with a professed 
Platonue, the most unaccountable creature of her sex. 
To hear her talk seraphics, and run over Norris,® and 
More,¢ and Milton,4 and the whole set of intellectual 
triflers, torments me heartily; for, to a lover who 
understands metaphors, all this pretty prattle of ideas 
gives very fine views of pleasure, which only the dear 
declaimer prevents, by understanding them literally : 
why should she wish to be a cherubim, when it is flesh 
and blood that makes her adorable? If I speak to her, 
that is a high breach of the idea of intuition. If J 
offer at her hand or lip, she shrinks from the touch like 
a sensitive plant, and would contract herself into mere 
spirit. She calls her chariot, vehicle; her furbelowed 
scarf, pinions; her blue manteau and petticoat is her 
azure dress; and her footman goes by the name of 
Oberon, It is my misfortune to be six feet and a half 
high, two full spans between the shoulders, thirteen 
inches diameter in the calves; and, before 1 was in 
Jove, Thad a noble stomach, and usually went to bed 
sober with two bottles, Iam not quite six-and-twenty, 
aud my nose is marked truly aquiline. For these 
reasons, I am In a very particular manner her aversion. 
What shall Ido? Impudence itself cannot reclaim 
her. If I write miserably, she reckeas me among the 
children of perdition, aud discards me her region: if I 
assume the gross and substantial, she plays the real 
ghost with me, and vanishes ina moment. I had hopes 
in the hypocrisy of her sex; but perseverance makes it 
as bad as fixed aversion. I desire your opinion, 
whether I may not lawfully play the inquisition upon 
her, make use of a little force, and put her to the rack 
and the torture, only to convince her she has really 
fine Jimbs, without spoiling or distorting them. I 
expect your directions, before I proceed to dwindle 
aud full away with despair; which at present I do not 
think advisable, hecause, if she should recant, she may 
then hate me, perhaps, in the other extreme, for my 
tenuity. Iam (with ge aa your most humble 
servant, “ CHARLES StTurpy.”’ 

« This paper is written in ridicule of some affected ladies, 
who pretended to embrace the doctrines of Platonic love. 
a ohu Norris, author of “‘ The Theory and Regulation of 
Pe “d Henry More, an eminent divine and Platonic phi- 

sopher. 

4 Mitton, the fellow-collegian of Dr. H. More, makes up the 
trio of tntellectual triflers hese mentioned 


My patient has put his case with very much warmth, 
and represented it in so lively a manner that I see both 
his torment and tormentor with great perspicuity. 
This order of Platonic ladies are to be dealt with ina 
manner peculiar from all the rest of the sex. Flattery 
is the general way, and the way in this case; but it is 
not to be done grossly. Every man that has wit, and 
humour, and raillery, can make a good flatterer for 
women in general ; but a Platonne is not to be touched 
with panegyric: she will tell you, it is a sensuality in 
the sou®to be delighted that way. You are not 
therefore to commend, but silently consent to all she 
does and says. You are to consider, in her the scorn 
of you is not humour, but opinion, 

There were, some years since, a set of these ladies 
who were of quality, and gave out that virginity was 
to be their state of life during this mortal condition, 
and therefore resolved to join their fortunes and erect 
anunnery. The place of residence was pitched upon; 
and a pretty situation, full of natural falls and risiugs 
of waters, with shady coverts ar2 flowery arbours, was 
approved by seven of the founders, There were as 
many of our sex who took the liberty to visit their 
mansions of intended severity ; among others, a famons 
rake* of that time, who had the grave way to an ex- 
cellence. He came in first; but, upon seeing a servant 
coming towards him, with a design to tell him this 
was no place for him or his companions, up goes my 
grave impudence to the maid ; “ Young woman,” said 
he, “if any of the ladies are in the way on this side of 
the house, pray carry us on the other side towards the 
gardens: we are, you must know, gentlemen that are 
travelling England; after which we shall go into 
foreign parts, where some of us have already been.”' 
Here he bows in the most humble manner, and kissed 
the girl, who knew not how to behave to such a sort of 
carriage. He goes on: ‘Now you must know we 
have au ambition to have it to say, that we have a 
Protestant nunnery in England: but, pray, Mrs. 





Betty——_.""—“ Sir” she replied, “my name is Susan, 
at your service.’— “Then I heartily beg your 
pardon .”— ‘No offence in the least,” said she, 


“for I have a cousin-german whose name is Betty.”"— 
** Indeed,” said he, “1 protest to you that was more 
than I knew ; I spoke at random : but since it happens 
that I was near in the right, give me leave to present 
this gentleman to the favour of a civil salute.” His 
friend advances, and so on, until they had all saluted 
her. By this means the poor girl was in the middle 
of the crowd of these fellows, at a loss what to do, 
without courage to pass through them; and the Pla- 
tonics, at several peepholes, pale, trembling, and fret- 
ting. Rake perceived they were observed, and there- 
fore took care to keep Sukey in chat with questions 
concerning their way of life; when aieured at last 
Madonella,» a lady who had writ a fine book concern- 
ing the recluse life, and was the projectrix of the 
foundation. She approaches into the hall; and Rake, 
knowing the dignity of his own mien and aspect, goes 


* Supposed at the time to have been Mr. Repington, a man 
of fashion in Warwickshire. 

> The person here represented was Mrs. Mary Astell, a lady 
of superior understanding, of considerable learning, and sin- 
gular piety. She was the daugiiter of a merchant in Newcastle- 
upon-Pyne, where she was born about 1668, and lived about 
twenty years. The remainder of her inoffensive, irreproach- 
able, and exemplary life she spent at London and Chelsea, 
where she died in 173). 


THE TATLER. 


deputy from his company. She begins, “Sir, I am 
obliged to follow the servant, who was sent out to know 
what affair could make strangers press upon a solitude 
which we, who are to inhabit this place, have devoted 
to heaven and our own thoughts ?”—“ Madam,” replies 
Rake, with an air of great distance mixed with a 
certain indifference, by which he could dissemble dis- 
simulation, “ your great intention has made more noise 
in the world than you design it should; and we 
travellers, who have seen many foreign institutions of 
this kind have a curiosity to see, in its first rudiments, 
the seat of primitive piety; for such it must be called 
by future ages, to the eternal honour of the founders : 
I have read Madonella’s excellent and seraphic dis- 
course on this subject.” The lady immediately 
answered, “If what I have said could have contributed 
to raise any thoughts in you that may make for the 
advancement of intellectu2] and divine conversation, 1 
should think myself extremely happy.” He imme- 
diately fell back with the profoundest veneration ; then 
advancing, “ Are you then that admired lady? If I 
may approach at which have uttered things so 
sacred" He salutes her. His friends followed his 
example. The devoted within stood in amazement 
where this would end, to see Madonella receive their 
address and their company. But Rake goes on.— 
“We would not transgress rules; but if we may take 
the liberty to see the place you have thought fit to choose 
for ever, we would go into such parts of the gardens as 
is consistent with the severities you have imposed on 
yourselves.” 

To be short, Madonella permitted Rake to lead her 
into the assembly of nuns, followed by his friends, 
and each took his fair-one by the hand, after due ex- 
planation, to walk round the gardens. The conversa- 
tion turned upon the lilies, the flowers, the arbours, and 
the growing vegetables; and Rake had the solemn im- 
pudence, when the whole company stood round him, to 
say, that “he sincerely wished men might rise out of 
the earth like plants; and that our minds were not of 
necessity to be sullied with carnivorous appetites for 
the generation, as well as support of our species.” 
This w&s spoken with so easy and fixed an assurance, 
that Madonella answered, “Sir, under the notion of a 
pious thought, you deceive yourself in wishing an in- 
stitution foreign to that of Providence. These desires 
were implanted in us for reverend purposes, in preserv- 
ing the race of men, and giving opportunities for making 
our chastity more heroic.” The conference was con- 
tinued in this celestial strain, and carried on so well 
by the managers on both sides, that it created a second 
and a third interview; and, without entering into 
further particulars, there was hardly one of them but 
was a mother or father that day twelvemonth.« 

Auy unnatural part is long taking up, and as long 
laying aside; therefore Mr. Sturdy may assure him- 
self Platonica will fly for ever from a forward beha- 
viour; but if he approaches her according to this 
model, she will fall in with the necessities of mortal 
life, and condescend to look with pity upon an unhappy 
man, imprisoned in so much body, aud urged by such 
violent desires. 


No. 35. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1709. 

“TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esq.” 
“‘Sir,—-Not long since you were pleased to give us a 
chimerical account of the famous family of the Staff, 
from whence I suppose you weuld insinuate, that it is 
the most ancient and numerous house in all Europe. 


® This is mere fiction, and unpardonable, as it seems to 
imply an oblique censure on Mrs. Astell, of a nature totally 
repugnant to her ctainently virtuous and respectable character. 
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But I positively deny that it is either, and wondes 
much at your audacious proceedings in this manver, 
since it is well known that our most illustrious, most 
renowned, and most celebrated Roman family of Lr, 
has enjoyed the precedency to all others from the reigt. 
of good old Saturn. I could say much to the defa- 
mation an‘ disgrace of your family ; as that your rela- 
tions Distaff and Broomstaff were both incousiderable, 
mean persons, one spinning, the other sweeping the 
streets, for their daily bread. But I forbear to vent my 
spleen on objects so much beneath my indignation. I 
shall only give the world a catalogue of my ancestors, 
and leave them to determine which hath hitherto: had, 
and which for the future ought to have, the preference. 

“ First then comes the most famous and popular 
lady Meretriz, parent of the fertile family of Bedla- 
trix, Lotrix, Netrir, Nutrix, Obstetrix, Famulatriz, 
Coctrix, Ornatrix, Sarcinatrix, Fertrir, Balneutriz, 
Portatrix, Saltatrix, Divinatrix, Conjectriz, Comtriz, 
Debitrix, Creditriz, Donatriz, Ambulatrix, Mercatriz, 
Adsectrix, Assectatrix, Palpatriz, Preceptrix, Pistrizx. 
I am yours, Ex1z. PoratTrix.”’ 


No. 59. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 25, 1709. 

Will's Coffee-house, August 24. 
THE author of the ensuing letter, by his name and the 
quotations he makes from the ancients, seems a sort ot 
spy from the old world, whom we moderns ought to be 
careful of offending ; therefore I must be free, and own 
: a fair hit where he takes me, rather than disoblige 
im, 

“Sir, having a peculiar humour of desiring to be 
somewhat the better or wiser for what I read, I am 
always uneasy when, in any profound writer, for I read 
no others, I happen to meet with what I cannot under- 
stand. When this falls out, it is a great grievance to 
me that I am not able to consult the author himself 
about his meaning, fur commentators are a-sect that 
has little share in my esteem: your elaborate writings 
have, among many others, this advantage, that their 
author is still alive, and ready, as his extensive charity 
makes us expect, to explain whatever may be found in 
them: tuo sublinte for vulgar understandings. This, six, 
makes me presume to ask you, how the Hampstead 
hero’s character could be perfectly new when the last 
letters came away and yet sir John Suckling so well 
acquainted with it sixty years ago? I hope, sir, you 
will not take this amiss: I can assure you, I havea 
profound respect for you, which makes me write this, 
with the same disposition with which Longiuus bids us 
read Homer and Plato. When in reading, says he, any 
of those celebrated authors, we meet with a passage to 
which we cannot well reconcile our reasons, we ought 
firmly to believe, that were those great wits present to 
auswer for themselves, we should to our wonder be ¢on- 
vinced that we only are guilty of the mistakes we be- 
fore attributed to them. If you think fit to remove the 
scruple that now torments me, it will be an encourage- 
ment to me to settle a frequent correspondence with 
you; several things falling in my way which would 
not perhaps be altogether foreign to your purpose, aud 
whereon your thoughts would be very acceptable +o 
your most humble servant, OpapIAH GREENHAT.” 

I own this is clean, and Mc. Greenhat has convinced 
me that I have writ nonsense, yet am I not at all 
offended at him. 


Scimus, et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.s 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 1, 


This is the true art of raillery, when a man turns 
another into ridicule, and shows at the same time he is 


a * I own th’ indulgence — ‘Sach I give and take.” 
Prancw. 
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m good numour, and not urged on by malice against 
the person he rallies. Obadiah Greenhat has hit this 
very well: for to make an apology to Isaac Bickerstaff, 
an unknown student and horary historian, as well as 
astrologer, and with a grave face to say, he speaks of 
nim by the same rules with which he would treat 
Homer or Plato, is to place him in company where he 
cannot expect to make a figure ; and makes him flatter 
himself that it is only being named with them that 
renders him most ridiculous. 

I have not known, and I am now past my grand 
climacteric, being sixty-four years of age, according to 
my way of life; or rather, if you will allow punning 
in an old gentleman, according to my way of pustime ; 
I say, as old as I,am, I have not been acquainted with 
many of the Greenhats. There is indeed one Zedekiah 
Greenhat, who is lucky also in this way. He hasa 
very agreeable manner; for when he has a mind 
thoroughly to correct a man, he never takes from him 
anything, but he allows him something for it; or else 
he blames him for things wherein he is not defective, 
as well as for matters wherein he is. This makes a 
weak man believe he is in jest in the whole. The other 
day he told Beau Brim, who is thought impotent, that 
his mistress had declared she would not have him, 
because he was a sloven, and had committed a rape. 
The beau bit at the banter, and said very gravely, “ he 
thought to be clean was as much as was necessary ; and 
that as to the rape, he wondered by what witchcraft 
that should come to her ears; but it had indeed cost 
him 1002 to hush the affair.” 

The Greenhats are a family with small voices and 
short arms, therefore they have power with none but 
their friends: they never call after those who run away 
from them, or pretend to take hold of you if you resist. 
But it has been remarkable, that all who have shunned 
their company or not listened to them have fallen into 
the hands of such as have knocked out their brains or 
broken their bones. I have looked over our pedigree 
upon the receipt of this epistle, and find the Greenhats 
are akin to the Staffs. They descend from Maudlin, 
the left-handed wife of Nehemiah Bickerstaff, in the 
reign of Harry II. And it is remarkable that they 
are all left-handed, and have always been very expert 
at single rapier. A man must be much used to their 
play to know how to defend himself, for their posture 
is so different from that of the right-handed, that you 
run upon their swords if you push forward; and they 
are in with you if you offer to fall back without keep- 
ing your guard. 


No. 63. 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 10, 1709. 
“TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esa. 


“ Sin,—It must be allowed that Esquire Bickerstaff is of 
all others the most ingenuous. There are few, very few, 
that will own themselves in a mistake, though all the 
world see them to be in downright nonsense. You will 
be pleased, sir, to pardon this expression, for the same 
reason for which you once desired us to excuse you 
when you seemed anything dull. Most writers, like the 
generality of Paul Lorraine’s@ saints, seem to place a 
peculiar vanity in dying hard. But you, sir, to show 
a good example to your brethren, have not only con- 
fesse, but of your own accord mended the indictment. 
Nay, you have been so good-natured as to discover 
beauties in it, which, I will assure you, he that drew it 
never dreamed of. And to make your civility, the 
more accomplished, you have honoured him with the 
title of your kinsman, which, though derived by the 
left hand, he is not a little proud of. My brother, for 


a Paul Lorraine, the ordinary of Newgate. - 
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sucn Obadiah is, being at present very busy avout 
nothing, has ordered me to return you his sincere 
thanks for all these favours; and as a smal] token of 
his gratitude, to communicate to you the following 
piece of intelligence, which, he thinks, belongs more 
properly to you than to any others of our modern his- 
torians, 

‘¢ Madonella, who, as it was thought, had long siuce 
taken her flight towards the ethereal mansions, still 
walks, it seems, in the regions of mortality ; where she 
has found, by deep reflections on the revolution men- 
tioned in yours of June the 23rd, that where early in- 
structions have been wanting to imprint true ideas of 
things on the tender souls of those of her sex, they are 
never after able to arrive at such a pitch of perfection 
as to be above the Jaws of matter and motion; laws 
which are considerably enforced by the principles 
usually imbibed in nurseries and boarding-schools. 
To remedy this evil, she has laid the scheme of a col- 
lege for young damsels: where (instead of scissars, 
needles, and samplers) pens, compasses, quadrants, 
books, manuscripts, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew are to 
take up their whole time. Only on holidays the stu- 
dents will, for moderate exercise, be allowed to divert 
themselves with the use of some of the lightest and 
most voluble weapons; and proper care will be taken 
to give them at least a superficial tincture of the ancient 
and modern Amazonian tactics. Of these military per- 
formances the direction is undertaken by Epicene,a 
the writer of ““ Memoirs from the Mediterranean,” who, 
by the help of some artificial poisons conveyed by 
smells, has within these few weeks bronght many per- 
sons of both sexes to an untimely fate; and, what is 
more surprising, has, contrary to her profession, with 
the same odours, revived others who had long since 
been drowned in the whirlpools of Lethe. Another of 
the professors is said to be a certain lady, who is now 
publishing two of the choicest Saxon novels,b which are 
said to have been in as great repute with the ladies of 
queen Emma’s court as the “ Memoirs from the New 
Atalantis” are with those of ours. 1 shall make it my 
business to inquire into the progress of this learned in- 
stitution, and give you the first notice of their Philo- 
sophical Transactions, and Searches after Nature.’ 
Yours, &c. TosiaAn GREENHAT.” 
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SATURDAY, SEPT. 10, 1709. 


; Will's Coffeehouse, Sept. 9. 

Tue subject of the discourse this evening was eloquence 
and graceful action. Lysander, who is something par- 
ticular in his way of thinking and speaking, told us, “a 
man could not be eloquent without action; for the de- 
portment of the body, the turn of the eye, and an apt 
sound to every word that is uttered, must all conspire to 
make an accomplished speaker. Action in one that 
speaks in public is the same thing as a good mien iu 
ordinary life. Thus, as a certain Insensibility in the 
countenance recommends a sentence of humour and jest, 
so it must be a very lively consciousness that gives grace 
to great sentiments. The jest is to be a thing unex- 
pected ; therefore your undesigning mauner isa beauty 
in expressions of mirth; but when you are totalk ona 
set subject, the more you are moved yourself, the more 
you will move others. 

‘‘ There is,” said he, “a remarkable example of that 
kind. /Eschines, a famous orator of antiquity, had 
pleaded at Athens in a great cause against Demosthenes; 

a Mrs. Manley, author of the ‘“‘ Memoirs of th ” 

b Mrs Elizabeth Elstob, distinguished for ter leas aac 


; : ng, (spe- 
cially in the Anglo-Saxon language and antiquities. 
account of her in ‘ Bajlard's M. 7 Ree ae 


emoirsof Larned Ladies,” 
in the ‘ Ancedotes of Mrs. Bow yer” "and 
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but having lost it, retired to Rhodes. Eloquence was 
then the quality most admired among men, and the 
magistrates of tnat place, having heard he had a copy of 
the speech of Demosthenes, desired him to repeat both 
their pleadings. After his own he recited also the ora- 
tion of his antagonist. The people expressed their ad- 
miration of both, but more of that of Demosthenes. ‘ If 
you are,’ said he, ‘thus touched with hearing only what. 
that great oratur said, how would you have been af- 
fected had you seen him speak? for he who hears De- 


mosthenes only, loses much the better part of the - 


oration.’ Certain it is that they who speak gracefully 
are very lamely represented in having their speeches 
read or repeated by unskilful people ; for there is some- 
thing native to each man, so inherent to his thoughts 
and sentiments, which it is hardly possible for another 
to give a true idea of. You may observe in common 
talk, when a sentence of any man’s is repeated, an ac- 
quaintance of his shall immediately observe, ‘That is 
so like him, methinks I see how he looked when he 
said it.’ 

“ But of all the people on the earth, there are none 
who puzzle me so much as the clergy of Great Britain, 
who are, I believe, the most learned body of men now 
in the world: and yet this art of speaking, with the 
proper ornaments of voice and gesture, is wholly neg- 
lected among them; and I will eugage, were a deaf 
man to behold the greater part of them preach, he would 
rather think they were reading the contents only of some 
discourse they intended to make, than actually in the 
body of an oration, even when they were upon matters 
of such a nature as one would believe it were impos- 
sible to think of without emotion. 

“1 own thereare exceptions to this general observation, 
and that the dean we heard the other day together is 
an orator.2 He has so much regard to his congregation, 
that he commits to his memory what he is to say to 
them; and has so soft and graceful a behaviour, that it 
must attract your attention. His person, it is to be con- 
fessed, is no small recommendation; but he is to be 
highly commended for not losing that advantage; and 
adding to the propriety of speech, which might pass the 
criticism of Longinus, an action which would have been 
approwed by Demosthenes. Hehas a peculiar force in 
his way, and has charmed many of his audience, who 
could not be intelligent hearers of his discourse were 
there not explanation as well as grace in his action. 
This art of his is useful with the most exact and honest 
skill: he never attempts your passions until he has 
convinced your reason. All the objections which he 
can form are laid open and dispersed befure he uses 
the least vehemence in his sermon; but when he thinks 
he has your head, he very soon wins your heart; and 
never pretends to show the beauty of holiness until 
he has convinced you of the truth of it. 

“Would every one of our clergymen be thus careful 
to recommend truth and virtue in their proper figures, 
and show so much concern for them as to give them 
all the additionai force they were able, it is not possible 
that nonsense should have so many hearers as you find 
it has in dissenting congregations, for no reason in the 
world but because it is spoken extempore; for ordi- 
hary minds are wholly governed by their eyes and ears ; 
and there is no way to come at their hearts but by 
power over their imaginations. 

“There ia my friend and merry companion Daniel ;> 
he knows a great deal better than he speaks, and can 
form a proper discourse as well as any orthodox neigh- 
bour. But he knows very well that to baw] out, ‘My 


* Steele says that this aminble character of the dean was drawn 
for Dr. Atterbury, and mentions it as an argument ol his im- 
pattiality in his Preface to the Tatler, Vol. iv. 

The celebrated Daniel Burgess, whose meeting-house near 


Tancoln’s Inn was destroyed by the high-church mob upon oe- . 


casion of Sachoverell’s trial. 
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beloved !’ and the words ‘ grace! regeneration! sancti. 
fication! a new light! the day! the day! ay, my be- 
loved, the day ! or rather the night ! the night is coming !" 
and ‘ judgment will come when we least think of it!" 
and so forth. He knows, to be vehement is the only 
way to come at his audience. Danie], when he sees my 
friend Greenhat come in, can give a good hint, and cry 
out, ‘This is only for the saints! the regenerated !" 
By this force of action, though mixed with all the in- 
coherence and ribaldry imaginable, Daniel can laugh 
at his diocesan, and grow fat by voluntary subscription, 
while the parson of the parish goes to law for half his 
dues. Daniel will tell you, it is not the shepherd, 
but the sheep with the bell, which the flock follows. 

“‘ Another thing, very wonderful this learned body 
should omit, is learning to read; which is a most ne- 
cessary part of eloquence in one who is to serve at the 
altar; for there is no man but must be sensible that 
the lazy tone and inarticulate sound of’ our common 
readers depreciates the most proper form of words that 
were ever extant in any nation or language, to speak 
their own wants, or his power from whom we ask relief, 

“There cannot be a greater instance of the power of 
action than in little parson Dapper,* who is the common 
relief to all the lazy pulpits in town. This smart youth 
has a very good memory, a quick eye, and a clean hand- 
kerchief. Thus equipped, he opens his text, shuts his 
book fairly, shows he has no notes in his Bible, opens 
both palms, and shows all is fair there too. Tas, with 
a decisive air, my young man goes on without hesita- 
tion; and though from the beginning to the end of his 
pretty discourse, he has not used one proper gesture, 
yet, at the conclusion, the churchwarden pulls his gloves 
from off his hands; ‘ Pray, who is this extraordinar. 
young man?’ Thus the force of action is such, that it 
18 more prevalent, even when improper, than all the 
reason and argument in the world without it.” This 
gentleman concluded his discourse by saying, “ I do 
not doubt but if our preachers would learn to speak, 
and our readers to read, within six months’ time we 
should not have a dissenter within a mile of a church 
in Great Britain.” 
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TURSDAY SEPT. 13, 1709. 
From my own Apartments, Sept, 12. 
My province is much larger than at first sight men 
would imagine, and I shall lose no part of my juris- 
diction, which extends not only to futurity, but also is 
retrospect to things past ; and the behaviour of persons, 
who have long ago acted their parts, 1s as much liable 
to my examination as that of my own contemporaries. 

In order to put the whole race of mankind in their 
proper distinctions, according to the ae their coha- 
bitants conceived of them, I have, with very much care 
and depth of meditation, thought fit to erect a chamber 
of Fame; and established certain rules which are to 
be observed in admitting members into this illustrious 
society. 

In this chamber of Fame there are to be three tables, 
but of different lengths; the first is to contain exactly 
twelve persons; the second, twenty; and the third, a 
hundred. This is reckoned to be the full number of 
those who have any competent share of fame. At the 
first of these tables are to be placed, in their order, the 
twelve most famous persons in the world; not with 
regard to the things they are famous for, but accord- 
ing to the degree of their fame, whether in valour, wit, 
or learning. Thus, if a scholar be more famous than 
a soldier, he is to sit above him. Neither must any 
preference be given to virtue, if the person be not 
equally famous. 

When the first table is filled, the next in renown 


® Supposed to be Dr. Joseph Trapp. 
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must be seated at the second, and so on in like manner 
to the number of twenty; as also in the same order at 
the third, which is to hold a hundred. At these tables 
no regard is to be had to seniority; for if Julius 
Ceesar shall be judged more famous than Romulus and 
Scipio, he must have the precedence. No person who 
has not been dead a hundred years must be offered to 
a place at any of these tables; and because this is alto- 
gether a lay society, and that sacred persons move upon 
greater motives than that of fame, no persons celebrated 
in holy writ, or any ecclesiastical man whatsoever, are 
to be introduced here. . 

At the lower end of the room is to be a side-tahle 
for persons of great fame, but dubious existence; such 
as Hercules, Theseus, AEneas, Achilles, Hector, and 
others. But because it is apprehended that there may 
be great contention about precedence, the proposer 
humbly desires the opinion of the learned toward 
his assistance in placing every person according to his 
rank, that none may have just occasion of offence. 
The merits of the cause shall be judged by plurality 
of voices. 

For the more impartial execution of this important 
affair, it is desired that no man will offer his favourite 
hero, scholar, or poet; and that the learned will be 
pleased to send to Mr. Bickerstaff, at Mr. Morphew’s, 
near Stationers’ Hall, their several Jists for the first 
table only, and in the order they would have them 
placed; after which, the proposer will compare the 
several lists, and make another for the public, wherein 
every name shall be ranked according to the voices it 
has had. Under this chamber is to be a dark vault, 
for the same number of persons of evil fame. 

It is humbly submitted ‘0 consideration, whether 
the project would not be better if the persons of true 
fame meet ina middle room, those of dubious exist- 
ence in an upper room, and those of evil fame ina 
lower dafk room. 

It is to be noted, that no h'‘storians are to be admitted 
at any of these tables; because they are appointed to 
conduct the several persons to their seats, and are to be 
made use of as ushers to the assemblies. 

I call upon the learned world to send me their as- 
sistance toward this design, it being a matter of too 
great momeut for any one person to determine. But I 
do assure them their lists shall be examined with 
great fidelity, aud those that are exposed to the public 
made with all the caution imaginable. 
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THURSDAY, SEPT. 15, 1709. 


THE progress of our endeavours will, of necessity, be 
very much interrupted, except the learned world will 
please to send their lists to the Chamber of Fame with 
all expedition. There is nothing can so much con- 
tribute to create a noble emulation in our youth as 
the honourable mention of such whose actions have 
outlived the injuries of time, and recommended them- 
selves so far to the world that it is become learning to 
know the least circumstance of their affairs. It is a 
great incentive to see that some men have raised them- 
selves so highly above their fellow-creatures that the 
lives of ordinary men are spent in inquiries after the 
particular actions of the most illustrious. True it is, 
that without this impulse to fame and reputation, our 
industry would stagnate, and that lively desire of 
pleasing each other die away. This opinion was so 
established in the heathen world, that their seyse of 
living appeared insipid, except their being was en- 
livened with a consciousness that they were esteemed by 
the rest of the world. 

Upon examining the proportion of men’s fame for 
my table of twelve, I choca it no ill way (since I 
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had laid it down for a rule, that they were to be ranked 
simply as they were famous, without regard to their 
virtue) to ask my sister Jenny's advice; and particu- 
larly mentioned to hey the name of Aristotle. She im- 
mediately told me he was a very great scholar, and tLat 
she had read him at the boarding-school. She cer- 
tainly means a trifle, sold by the hawkers, called 
“‘ Aristotle's Problems.” But this raised a great scruple 
in me, whether a fame increased by imposition of 
others is to be added to his account, or that these ex- 
crescences, which grow out of his real reputation, and 
give encouragement to others to pass things under the 
covert of his name, should be considered in giving him 
his seat in the chamber? This punctilio is referred to 
the learned. In the mean time, so ill-natured are man- 
kind, that I believe I have names already sent me suf- 
ficient to fill up my lists for the dark room, and every 
one is apt enough to send jn their accounts of ill de- 
servers. This nialevolence does not proceed from a 
real dislike of virtue, but a diabolical prejudice against 
it, which makes men willing to destroy what they care 
not to imitate. Thus you see the greatest characters 
among your acquaintance, and those you live with, are 
traduced by all below them in virtue, who never men- 
tion them but with an exception. However, I believe, J 
shall not give the world much trouble about filling my 
tables for those of evil fame; for I have some thoughts 
of clapping up the sharpers there as fast as I can lay 
hold of them. | 

At present I am employed in looking over the several 
notices which I have received of their manner of 
dexterity, and the way at dice of making all ragg, as 
the cant is. The whole art of securing a die has 
lately been sent me, by a person who was of the frater- 
uity, but is disabled by the loss of a finger; by which 
means he cannot practise that trick as he used to do. 
But I am very much at a loss how to call some of the 
fair sex, who are accomplices with the knights of 
industry; for my metaphorical dogs are easily enough 
understood; but the feminine gender of dogs has s0 
harsh a sound, that we know not how to name it. But 
I am credibly informed, that there are female dogs as 
voracious as the males, and make advances to young 
fellows, without any other design but coming to a 
familiarity with their purses. I have also long lists of 
persons of condition, who are certainly of the same 
regimen with these banditti, and instrumental to their 
cheats upon undiscerning men of their own rank, These 
add their good reputation to carry on the impostures 
of others, whose very names would else be defence 
enough against falling into their hands. But, for the 
honour of our nation, these shall be unmentioned ; pro- 
vided we hear no more of such practices, and that they 
shall not from henceforward sulfer the society of such 
as they know to be the common enemies of order, dis- 
cipline, and virtue. If it appear that they go on in 
encouraging them, they must be proceeded against 
according to the severest rules of history, where all is 
to be laid before the world with impartiality, aud 
without respect to persons, 

* So let the stricken deer go weep.’ 
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TUESDAY, SEPT. 20, 1709. 
‘* TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Ese. 


“ Sir,—I read with great pleasure, in the Tatler of 
Saturday last, the conversation upon eloquence; permit 
me to hint to you one thing the great Roman orator 
observes upon this subject: Caput enim arbitrabatur 
oratoris, (le quotes Menedemus, an Athenian,) at ipaie 
apud quos ageret talis qualem ipse optaret videretur , 
id fiert vite dignitate. (Tull. de Oratore.) It is the 
first rule in oratory, that a man must appear such as 
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he wou kl persuatle others to be; and that can be ac- 
complished only by the force of his life. I believe it 
might be of great service to let our public orators know 
that an unnatural gravity, or an unbecoming levity 
in their behaviour out of the pulpit will take very 
much from the force of their eloquence in it. Excuse 
another scrap of Latin; it is from one of the fathers; 
I think it will appear a just observation to all, and it 
may have authority with some: Qui autem docent tan- 
tum, nec faciunt, ipsi preeceptis suis detrahunt pondus ; 
quis enim obtemperet, cum ipsi preceptores doceant non 
obtemperare ? Those who teach, but do not act agree- 
ably to the instructions they give to others, take away 
all weight from their doctrine; for who will obey the 
precepts they inculcate, if they themselves teach us by 
their practice to disobey them? _ 
“ J am, sir, your most humble servant, 
JONATHAN ROosEHAT. 
“ P.S.—You were complaining in that paper that 
the clergy of Great Britain had not yet learned to 
speak: a very great defect indeed: and theretore I 
shall think myself a well-deserver of the church, in re- 
commending all the dumb clergy to the famous speak- 
ing doctor at Kensington. This ingenious gentleman, 
vut of compassion to those of a bad utterance, has 
placed his whole study ir the new-modelling the organs 
of voice; which art he has so far advanced as to be 
able even to make a good orator of a pair of bellows. 
He lately exhibited a specimen of his skill in this way, 
of which I was informed by the worthy gentlemen then 
present, who were at once delighted and amazed to 
hear an instrument of so simple an organization use 
an exact articulation of words, a just cadency in its 
sentences, and a wonderful pathos in its pronunciation : 
not that he designs to expatiate in this practice ; because 
he cannot, as he says, apprehend what use it may be 
of to mankind, whose benefit he aims at in a more par- 
ticular manner: and for the same reason, he will never 
more instruct the feathered kind, the parrot having been 
his last scholar in that way. He has a wonderful 
faculty in making and mending echoes; and this he 
will perform at any time for the use of the solitary 
in the country; being a man born for universal good, 
and for that reason recommended to your patronage by, 
“ Sir, yours,” &c. 
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THURSDAY, SEPT. 22, 1709. 


“Esquire BickERsTAFF,—Finding your advice and 
censure to have a good effect, 1 desire your admonition 
to our vicar and schoolmaster, who, in his preaching to 
his auditors, stretches his jaws so wide, that, instead of 
instructing youth, it rather frightens them: likewise in 
reading prayers, he has such a careless loll, that 
pene are justly offended at his irreverent posture ; 
esides the extraordinary charge they are put to in 
sending their children to dance, to bring them off of 
those ill gestures. Another evil faculty he has, in 
making the bowling-green his daily residence, instead 
of his church, where his curate reads prayers every day. 
If the weather is fair, his time is spent in visiting; if 
cold or wet, in bed, or at least at home, though within 
a hundred yards of the church. These, out of many 
such irregular prectices, I write for his reclamation : 
but two or three things more before I conclude; to 
wit, that generally when his curate preaches in the 
afternoon, he sleeps sotting in the desk on a hassock. 
With all this, he is so extremely proud, that he will go 
but once to the sick, except they return his visit.” 
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THURSDAY, SEPT. 29, 1709. 


. Grecian Coffeehouse, Sept. 29. 
Twus evening I thought fit to notify to the literati of 
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this house, and by that means to all the world, that on 
Saturday, the 15th of October next ensuing, I design 
to fix my first table of fame; and desire that such as 
are acquainted with the characters of the twelve most 
famous men that have ever appeared in the world, 
would send in their lists, or name any one man for 
that table, assigning also his place at it, before that 
time, upon pain of having such his man of fame post- 
poned, or placed too high, for ever. I shall not, upon 
any application whatever, alter the place which upor 
that day I shall give to any of these worthies. But 
whereas there are many who take upon them to admire 
this hero, or that author, upon second hand, I expect 
each subscriber should underwrite his reason for the 
place he allots his candidate. 

The thing is of the last consequence; for we are 
about settling the greatest point that ever has been 
debated in any age; and I shall take precautions 
accordingly. Let every man who votes consider that 
he is now going to give away that for which the 
soldier gave up his rest, his pleasure, and his life; the 
scholar resigned his whole series of thought, his mid- 
night repose, and his morning slumbers. In a word, 
he is, as I may say, to be judge of that after-life 
which noble spirits prefer to their very real beings. I 
hope I shall be forgiven, therefore, if I make sume 
objections against their jury, as they shall occur to me. 
The whole of the number by whom they are to be 
tried are to be scholars. I am_ persuaded, also, that 
Aristotle will be put up by all of that class of men. 
However, in behalf of others, such as wear the livery of 
Aristotle, the two famous universities are called upon 
on this occasion: but I except the men of Queen's, 
Exeter, and Jesus Colleges, in Oxford, who are not to 
be electors,? because he shall not be crowned from an 
implicit faith in his writings, but receive his honour 
from such judges as shall allow him to be censured. 
Upon this election, as I was just now going to say, I 
banish all who think and speak after others, to concern 
themselves in it. For which reason, all illiterate 
distant admirers are forbidden to corrnpt the voices by 
sending, according to the new mode, any poor students 
coals and candles» for their votes in behalf of such 
worthies as they pretend to esteem. All news-writers 
are also excluded, because they cousider fame as it is 
a report which gives foundation to the filling up their 
rhapsodies, and not as it is the emanation or conse- 
quence of good and evil actions. These are excepted 
against as justly as butchers in case of life aud death: 
their familiarity with the greatest names takes off the 
delicacy of their regard, as dealing in blood makes the 
lanii less tender of spilling it. 


No. 81. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1709. 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi, —- — 
Quique pii vates, et Phasbo digna locuti, 
Inveutas aut qui vitam excoluére per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecére merendo. 
Vira. Zn. vi. 660. 
Here patriots live, who, for their country's good, 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood .— 
Here pocts, worthy their inspiring god, 
And of unblemished life make their abode, 
And searching wits, of more mechanic parts, 
Who graced their age with new-invented arts: 
Those who to worth their bounty did extend ; 
And those who knew that bounty to commend.— Drynren 


From my own Apartments, Oct. 14. 
Tuere are two kinds of immortality ; that which the 
soul really enjoys after this life, and that imaginary 


a The members of these three colleges were obliged, by thei 
statutes, to keep to Aristotle for their texts. 

b ‘This mode of bribery had been practised, in the election uv 
sir DB. Green, as alderman of the ward of Queenhithe. 
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existence, vy which men live in their fame and reputa- 
tion. The best and greatest actions have proceeded 
from the prospect of the one or the other of these; but 
my design is to treat only of those who have chiefly 
proposed to themselves the latter, as the principal 
reward of their labours. It was for this reason that I 
excluded from my tables of fame, all the great founders 
and votaries of religion; and it is for this reason, also, 
that I am more than ordinarily anxious to do justice to 
the persons of whom I am now going to speak ; for, 
since fame was the only end of all their enterprises 
and studies, a man cannot be too scrupulous im allotting 
them their due proportion of it. It was this con- 
sideration which sae me call the whole body of the 
learned to my assistance; to many of whom I must 
own my obligations for the catalogues of illustrious 
persons, which they have sent me in upon this occasion. 
I yesterday employed the whole afternoon in comparing 
them with each other; which made so strong an 
impression upon my imagination, that they broke my 
sleep for the first part of the following night, and at 
length threw me into a very agreeable vision, which I 
shall beg leave to describe in all its particulars :— 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundless plain, that was covered with prodigious 
multitudes of people, which no man could number. 
In the midst of it there stood a mountain with its head 
ubove the clouds. The sides were extremely steep, and 
of such a particular structure that no creature which 
was not made in a human figure could possibly 
ascend it. On a sudden, there was heard from the top 
of it a sound like that of atrumpet; but s0 exceedingly 
sweet and harmonious, that it filled the hearts of those 
who heard it with raptures, and gave such. high and 
delightful sensations, as seemed to animate and raise 
human nature above itself. ‘This made me very much 
amazed to find so very few in that innumerable multi- 
tude who had ears fine enough to hear or relish this 
music with pleasure; but my wonder abated, when, 
upon looking round me, I saw most of them attentive 
to three sirens, clothed like goddesses, and distinguished 
by the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. They 
were seated on three rocks, amid a beautiful variety 
of groves, meadows, and rivulets that lay on the 
borders of the mountain. While the base and grovel- 
ling multitude of different nations, ranks, and ages, 
were listening to these delusive deities, those of a more 
erect uspect, and exalted spirit, separated themselves 
from the rest, and marched in great bodies toward 
the mountain, from whence they heard the sound, 
which still grew sweeter, the more they listened to it. 

Ou a sudden methought this select band sprang 
forward, with a resolution to climb the ascent, and 
follow the call of that heavenly music. Every one 
took something with him, that he thought might be of 
assistance to him in his march. Several had their 
swords drawn, some carried rolls of paper in their 
hands, some had compasses, others quadrants, others 
telescopes, and others pencils; some had laurels on 
their heads, and others buskins on their Jegs: in short, 
there was scarce any instrument of a mechanic art or 
liberal science which was not made use of on this 
occasion. My good demon, who stood at my right 
hand during the course of this whole vision, observing 
in me a burning desire to join that glorious company, 
tuld me, “He highly approved that generous ardour 
with which I seemed transported; but, at the same 
time, advised me to cover my face with a mask all the 
while I was to labour on the ascent.” I took his 
counsel, without inquiring into his reasons. he 
whole body now broke into different parties, and begar. 
to climb the precipice by ten thousand different paths. 
Several got into little alleys, which did not reach far 
up the hill before they ended and led uo farther; and 
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I observed that most of the artisans, which considerably 
diminished our number, fell into these paths. 

We left another considerable body of adventurers 
behind us, who thought they had discovered by-ways uF 
the hill, which proved so very intricate and perplexed, 
that, after having advanced im them a little, they were 

uite lost among the several turns and windings; and 
though they were as active as any in their motions, they 
made but little progress in the ascent. These, as my 
guide informed me, were “ men of subtle tempers, and 
puzzled politics, who would supply the place of rea] 
wisdom with cunning and artifice.” Among those who 
were far advanced in their way, there were some that, 
by one false step, fell backward, and lost more ground 
in a moment than they had gained for many hours, or 
could be ever able to recover. We were now advanced 
very high, and observed that all the different paths 
which ran about the sides of the mountain hegan to 
meet in two great roads; which insensibly gathered the 
whole multitude of travellers into two great bodies. At 
a little distance from the entrance of each road, there 
stood a hideous phantom, that opposed our farther pas- 
sage. One of these apparitions had his right hand filled. 
with darts, which he brandished in the face of all who 
came up that way: crowds ran back at the appearance 
of it, and cried out Death! The epectre that guarded 
the other road was Envy: she was nut armed with 
weapons of destruction, like the former; but by dread- 
ful hissings, noises of reproach, and a horrid distracted 
laughter, she appeared more frightful than Death itself ; 
insomuch, that abundance of our company were dis- 
couraged from passing any farther, and some appeared 
ashamed of having come so far. As for myself, I 
must confess my heart shrunk within me at the sight of 
these ghastly appearances: but on a sudden, the voice 
of the trumpet came more full upon us, so that we felt: 
@ new resolution reviving in us; and in proportion as 
this resolution grew, the terrors befure us seemed to 
vanish. Most of the company, who had swords in their 
hands, marched on with great spirit, and an air of de- 
fiance, up the road that was commanded by Death; 
while others, who had thought and contemplation in 
their looks, went forward, in a more composed manner, 
up the road possessed by Envy. The way above these 
apparitions grew smooth and uniform, and was so de- 
lightful, that the travellers went on with pleasure, and 
in a little time arrived at the top of the mountain. 
They here began to breathe a delicious kind of ether, 
and saw all the fields about them covered with a kind 
of purple light, that made thein reflect with satisfaction 
on their past toils; and diffused a secret joy through 
the whole assembly, which showed itself in every look 
and feature. In the midst of these happy fields there 
stood a palace of a very glorious structure! it had four 
great folding doors, that faced the four several] quarters 
of the world. On the top of it was enthroned the god- 
dess of the mountain, who smiled upon her votaries, and 
sounded the silver trumpet which had called them up, 
and cheered them in their passage to her palace. They 
had now formed themselves into several divisions; a 
band of historians taking their stations at each door 
according to the persons whom they were to introduce 

Ona sudden the trumpet, which had hitherto soundet. 
only a march, or point of war, now swelled al] its notes 
into triumph and exultation: the whole fabric shook, 
and the doors flew open. The first that stepped forward 
was a beautiful and blooming hero, and, as I heard by 
the murmurs round me, Alexander the Great. He was 
conducted by a crowd of historians. The person who 
immediately walked before him was remarkable for an 
embroidered garment, who, not being well acquainted 
with the place, was conducting him to an apartment ap- 
pointed for the reception of fabulous heroes. The name 
of this false guide was Quintus Curtius. But Arrian 
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and Plutarch, who knew better the avenues of this pa- 
lace, conducted him into the great hall, and placed him 
at the upper end of the first table. My good demon, 
that I might see the whole ceremony, conveyed me toa 
corner of this room, where I might perceive all that 
passed, without being seen myself. The next who en- 
tered was a charming virgin, leading ina venerable old 
man that was blind. Under her left arm she bore a 
harp, and on her head a garland. Alexander, who was 
very well acquainted with Homer, stood up at his en- 
trance, and placed him on his right hand. The virgin, 
who it seems was one of the nine sisters that attended on 
the goddess of Fame, smiled with an ineffable grace at 
their meeting, and retired. 

Julius Ceesar was now coming forward ; and though 
most of the historians offered their service to introduce 
him, he left them at the door, and would have no con- 
ductor but himself. 

The next who advanced was a man of a homely but 
cheerful aspect, and attended by persons of greater figure 
than any that appeared on this occasion. Plato was on 
his right hand, and Xenophon on his left. He bowed 
to Homer, and sat down by him. It was expected that 
Plato would himself have taken a place next to his 
master Socrates; but on a sudden there was heard a 
great clamour of disputants at the door, who appeared 
with Aristotle at the head of them. That philosopher, 
with some rudeness, but great strength of reason, con- 
vinced the whole table that a title to the fifth place 
was his due, and took it accordingly. 

He had scarce sat down, when the same beautiful 
virgin that had introduced Homer brought. in another, 
who hung back at the entrance, and would have excused 
himself, had not his modesty been overcome by the in- 
vitation of all who sat at the table. His guide and 
behaviour made me easily conclude it was Virgil. 
Cicero next appeared, and took his place. He had 
inquired at the door for one Lucceius to introduce him ; 
but not finding him there, he contented himself with 
the attendance of many other writers, who all, except 
Sallust, appeared highly pleased with the office. 

We waited some time in expectation of the next 
worthy, who came in with a great retinue of historians, 
whose names I could not learn, most of them being 
natives of Carthage. The person thus conducted, who 
was Hannibal, seemed much disturbed, and could not 
forbear complaining to the board of the affronts he had 
met with among the Roman historians, “ who at- 
tempted,” says he, “ to carry me into the subterraneous 
apartment; and perhaps would have done it, had it 
not been for the impartiality of this gentleman,” point- 
ing to Polybius, ‘ who was the only person, except my 
own countrymen, that was willing to conduct me 
hither.” 

The Carthaginian took his seat, and Pompey entered 
with great dignity in his own person, and preceded by 
several historians. Lucan the poet was at the head of 
them, who, observing Homer and Virgil at the table, 
was going to sit down himself, had not the latter whis- 
pee him, that whatever pretence he might otherwise 
1ave had, he forfeited his claim to it, by coming in as 
one of the historians. Lucan was so exasperated with 
the repulse, that he muttered something to himself; and 
was heard to say, that since he could not have a seat 
among them himself, he would bring in one who alone 
nad more merit than their whole assembly ; upon which 
he went to the door, and brought in Cato of Utica. That 
great man approached the company with such an air 
that showed ie contemned the honour which he laid a 
Ciaim to. Observing the seat opposite to Ceesar was 
vacant, he took possession of it, and spoke two or three 
sinart sentences upon the nature of precedency, which, 
according to him, “consisted not in place, but in intrin- 
sic merit ;" to which he added, “ that the most virtuous 
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man, wherever he was seated, was always at the upper 
end of the table.” Socrates, who had a great spint of 
raillery with his wisdom, could not forbear smiling at a 
virtue which took so little pains to make itself agreeable. 
Cicero took the occasion to make a long discoursein 
praise of Cate, which he uttered with much vehemence, 
Cesar answered him with a great deal of seeming 
temper; but, as I stood at a great distance from them, 
I was not able to hear one word of what they said. But 
I could not forbear taking notice, that in all the dis- 
course which passed at the table, a word or nod from 
Homer decided the controversy. 

After a short pause Augustus appeared, looking round 
him, with a serene and affable countenance, upon all the 
writers of his age, who strove among themselves which 
of them should show him the greatest marks of gratitude 
and respect. Virgil rose from the table to meet him; 
and though he was an acceptable guest to all, he ap- 
peared more such to the learned than the military wor- 
thies. The next man astonished the whole table with 
his appearance : he was slow, solemn, and silent in his 
behaviour, and wore a raiment curiously wrought with 
hieroglyphics. As he came into the middle of the room, 
he threw up the skirts of it, and discovered a golden 
thigh. Socrates, at the sight of it, declared “ against 
keeping company with any who were not made of flesh 
and blood: and therefore desired Diogenes the Laer- 
tian “ to lead him to the apartment allotted for fabu 
lous heroes and worthies of dubious existence.” At 
his going out, he told them, “ that they did not know 
whom they dismissed: that he was now Pythagoras. 
the first of philosophers, and that formerly he had been 
a very brave man at the siege of Troy.” “ That may 
be very true,” said Socrates; “ but you forget that you 
have likewise been a very great harlot in your time.” 
This exclusion made way for Archimedes, who came 
forward with a scheme of mathematical figures in his 
hand ; among which I observed a cone and a cylinder. 

Seeing this table full, I desired my guide, for variety, 
to lead me to the fabulous apartment, the roof of which 
was painted with gorgons, chimeras, and centaurs, with 
many other emblematical figures, which I wanted both 
time and skill to unriddle. The first table was almost 
full: at the upper end sat Hercules, leaning an arm 
upon his club; on his right hand were Achilles and 
Ulysses, and between them Aineas; on his left were 
Hector, Theseus, and Jason: the lower end had 
Orpheus, Esop, Phaiaris, and Muswus. The ushers 
seemed at a loss for a twelfth man, when, methought, 
to my great joy and surprise, I heard some at the lower 
end of the table mention Isaac Bickerstaff; but those 
of the upper end received it with disdain ; and said, 
“If they must have a British worthy, they would have 
Robin Hood.” 

While I was transported with the honour that was 
done me, and burning with envy against my compe- 
titor, I was awakened by the noise of the cannon which 
were then fired for the taking of Mons. I should have 
been very much troubled at being thrown out of so 

leasing a vision on any other occasion; but thought 
it an agreeable change, to have my thoughts diverted 
from the greatest among the dead aud fabulous herces, 
to the most famous amoug the real and the living. 


No. 230. 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 28, 1710. 


From my own Apartmen's, Meptember 27. 
Tue following letter has laid before me many great 
and manifest evils in the world of letters, which I had 
overlooked; but it opens to me a very busy scene, and 
it will require no small care and application to amend 
errors Which are become so universal. The affectation 
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of politeness is exposed in this epistle with a great deal 
of wit and discernment ; so that whatever discourses I 
may fall into hereafter, upon the subject the writer 
treats of, I shall at present lay the matter before the 
world witnout the least alteration from the words of 
my correspondent.a 


“TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esa. 


“Sir, THERE are some abuses among us of great 
consequence, the reformation of which is properly your 
province; although as far as I have been conversant in 
your papers, you have not yet considered them. These 
are the deplorable ignorance that for some years hath 
reigned among our English writers, the great depravity 
of our taste, and the continual corruption of our style. 
I say nothing here of those who handle particular 
sciences, divinity, law, physic, and the like; I mean 
the traders in history, and politics, and the belles lettres, 
together with those by whom books are not translated, 
but (as the common expressions are) done out of 
French, Latin, or other languages, and made English. 
I canuot but observe to you, that, until of late years, 
a Grub-street book was always bound in sheepskin, 
with suitable print and paper, the price never above a 
shilling, and taken off wholly by common tradesmen 
or country pedlers; but now they appear in all sizes 
and shapes, and in all places: they are handed about 
from lapfulls in every coffeehouse to persons of quality ; 
are shown in Westminster-hall and the Court of 
Requests ; you may see them gilt, and in royal paper, 
of five or six hundred pages, and rated accordingly. I 
would engage to feral you with a catalogue of Ene- 
lish books, published within the compass of seven years 
past, which at the first hand would cost you 1002, 
wherein you shall not be able to find ten lines together 
of common grammar, or common sense. 

“« These two evils, ignorance and want of taste, have 
produced a third, I mean the coutinual corruption of 
our English tongue, which, without some timely remedy, 
will suffer more by the false refinements of twenty years 
past, than it has been improved in the foregoing hundred. 
And this is what I design chiefly to enlarge upon, 
leaving the former evils to your animadversion. 

But, instead of giving you a list of the late refine- 
ments crept into our language, I here send you a copy 
of a letter I received some time ago from a most ac- 
complished person in this way of writing, upon 
which I shall make some remarks. It is in these 
terms :— 

“¢ Str, I cou’pn't get the things you sent for allabout 
town.—I tho’t to ha’ come down myself, and then Vd ha’ 
bro’t um; but hant don't, and J believe I can't do't, 
that’s pozz.—Tom [Mr. Thomas Harley] begins to 
g imself airs, because he's going uth the plenipos.— 
*Tis said the French king will bamboozl us agen, which 
causes many speculations. The Jacks, and others of 
that kiduey, are very uppish and alert upon’t, as you 
may see by their phizz's,— Will Hazard has got the hipps, 
having lost to the tune of 5002, tho’ he understands play 
very well, nobody better. He has promist me upon rep 
to leave off play ; but you know ’tis a weakness he’s too 
apt to give into, tho’ he has as much wit as any man, 
nobody more: he has lain incog ever since.— The mobb's 
very quiet with us now.—I believe you thot J banter’d 
you in my last like a country put.—I shan't leave town 
this month, &c.’ 

‘“‘ This letter is, in every point, an admirable pattern 
of the present polite way of writing; nor is it of less 
authority for being an epistle; you may gather every 
flower of it, with a thousand more of equal sweeiuess, 
from the books, pamphlets, and sit:gle papers, offered us 
every day in the coffeehouses, And these are the 


* «T have sent a long letter to Bickerstaff. Let the bishop 
of Clogher smoke it if he ean.”’--Journa! to Stella, Sept 23, 1710. 
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beauties introduced to supply the want of wit, sense, 
humour, and learning, which formerly were looked 
upon as qualifications for a writer. Ifa manu of wit, 
who died forty years ago, were to rise from the grave 
on purpose, how would he be able to read this letter ? 
and, after he had gone through that difficulty, how 
would he be able to understand it? The first thing that 
strikes your eye, is the breaks at the end of almost 
every sertence; of which I know not the use, only that 
it is a refinement, and very frequently practised. Then 
you will observe the abbreviations and elisions, by 
which consonants of most obdurate sounds are joined 
together, without one softening vowel to intervene; and 
all this only to make one syllable of two, directly con: 
trary to the example of the Greeks and Romans, alto- 
gether of the Gothic strain, and of a natural tendency 
towards relapsing into barbarity, which delights in 
monosyllables, and uniting of mute consonants, as it is 
observable in all the northern languages. And this is 
still more visible in the next refinement, which con- 
sists in pronouncing the first syllable in a word that 
has many, and dismissing the rest; such as phizz, 
hipps, mobb, pozz, rep, and many more; when we are 
already overloaded with monosyllables, which are the 
disgrace of our language. Thus we cram one syllable 
and cut off the rest, as the owl fattened her mice after 
she had bit off their legs, to preveut them from running 
away; and if curs be the same reason for maiming 
words, it will certainly answer the end; for I am sure 
no other nation will desire to borrow them. Some 
words are hitherto but fairly split, and therefore ouly 
in their way to perfection, as incog and plenipo; but 
in a short time, it is to be hoped, they will be further 
docked to inc and plen. This reflection has made me 
of late years very impatient for a peace, which I 
believe would save tbe lives of many brave words as 
well as men. The war has introduced abundance of 
polysyllables, which will never be able to live many 
more campaigus. Speculations, operations, prelimi- 
naries, ambassadors, palsadoes, communications, circum- 
vallations, battalions, as numerous as they are, if 
they attack us too frequently in our coffeehouses, we 
shall certainly put them to flight, aud cut off the 
rear. 

‘The third refinement observable in the letter I send 
you, consists in the choice of certain words invented 
by some pretty fellows, such as banter, bamboozle, 
country put, and kidney, as it is there applied; some of 
which are now struggling for the vogue, and others are 
in possession of it. I have done my utmost for some 
years past to stop the progress of mobb and banter, but 
have been plainly borne down by numbers, and 
betrayed by those who promised to assist me. 

‘‘In the last place you are to take notice of certain 
choice phrases scattered through the letter; some of them 
tolerable enough, till they were worn to rags by servile 
imitators. You might easily find them, although they 
were not in adifferent print, and therefore I need not 
disturb them. 

‘These are the false refinements in our style, which 
you ought to correct: first, by arguments and fair 
means; but if those fail, I think your are to make use 
of your authority as censor, and, by an annual mdexr 
erpurgatorius, expunge all words and phrases that are 
offensive to good sense, and condemn those barbarous 
mutilations of vowels and syllables. In this last 
point the usual pretence is, that they spell as they speak . 
a noble standard for language! to depend upon the 
caprice of every coxcomb, who, because words are the 
clothing of our thoughts, cuts them out, and shape 
them as he pleases, and changes them oftener than hia 
dress. I believe all reasonable people would be con- 
tent that such refiners were more sparing of their words 


aud liberal in their syllables. Ou this head I shoulJ 
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he glad you would bestow some advice upon several 
. young readers in our churches, who, coming up from 
the university full fraught with admiration of our town 
oliteness, will needs correct the style of our prayer- 
ooks, In reading the absolution, they are very care- 
ful to say “ Pardons and absolves,” aud in the prayer 
for the royal family it must be endue'um, enrich'um, 
prosper'um, and bring'um ; then, in their sermons, they 
use all the modern terms of art, sham, banter, mobb, 
bubble, bully, cutting, shuffling, and palming, all which, 
and many more of the like stamp, as I have heard 
them often in the pulpit from some young ‘sophisters, 
so I have read them in some of those sermons that have 
made a great noise of late. The design, it seems, is to 
avoid the dreadful imputatton of pedantry ; to show us 
that they know the town, understand men and manners 
and have not been poring upon old unfashionable 
books in the university. 

“‘] should be glad to see you the instrument of in- 
troducing into our style that simplicity which is the 
best and truest ornament of most things in human life, 
which the politer ages always aimed at in their build- 
ing and dress, (simplex munditus,) as well as their pro- 
ductions of wit. It is manifest that al] new affected 
modes of speech, whether borrowed from the court, the 
town, or the theatre, are the first perishing parts in any 
sanguage ; and, as I could prove by many hundred 
instances, have been so in ours. The writings of 
Hooker, who was a country clergyman, and of Parsons 
the jesuit, both in the reign of queen Elizabeth, are in 
a style that, with very few allowances, would not offend 
any present reader; much more clear and intelligible 
than those of sir Henry Wotton, sir Robert Naunton, 
Osborn, Daniel the historian, and several others who 
writ later; but being men of the court, and affecting the 
phrases then in fashion, they are often either not to be 
understood, or appear perfectly ridiculous. 

‘What remedies are to be applied to these evils I 
nave ndt room to consider, having, I fear, already taken 
up most of your paper : besides, I think it is our office 
only to represent abuses, and yours to redress them. 

“‘ Tam, with great respect, sir, yours, &c.”’ 


No. 258. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 2, 1710. 
Nov. 22, 1710. 
Sir,—Dining yesterday with Mr. South-British and 
Mr. William North-Briton, two gentlemen who, before 
you ordered it otherwise, were known by the names of 
Mr. English aud Mr. William Scott: among other 
things, the maid of the house, who in her time I be- 
lieve may have been a North-British warming-pan, 
brought us up a dish of North-British collops. We 
liked our entertainment very well; only we observed 
the table-cloth, being not so fine as we could have 
wished, was North-British cloth. But the worst of it 
was, we were disturbed all dinner-time by the noise of 
the children, who were playing in the paved court at 
North-British hoppers; so we paid our North-Briton 
soouer than we designed, aud took coach to North-Bri- 
tain yard, about which place most of us live. Wehad 
indeed gone a-foot; aly we were under some appre- 
hensions lest a North-British mist should wet a South- 
British man to the skin.—We think this matter pro- 
perly expressed according to the accuracy of the new 
atyle, settled by you in one of your late papers, You 
will please to give your opinion upon it to, 
Sis, your most humble servants, 
J. S., M.P., N.R. 


| occasion of it. 
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Quis ergo sum saltem, si non sum Sosia? Te intescgo. 
PLavu1 AMPsYTRUS. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1710-L1. 


Ir is impossible perhaps for the best and wisest among 
us to keep so constant a guard upon our temper but 
that we may at one time or other lie open to the strokes 
of fortune, and such incidents as we cannot foresee. 
With sentiments of this kind I came home to my lodg- 
ings last night, much fatigued with a long and sudden 
journey from the country, and full of the ungrateful 
It was natura] for me to have imme- 
diate recourse to my pen and ink ; but before I would 
offer to make use of them, I resolved deliberately 
to tell over a hundred, and when I came to the end of 
that sum, I found it more advisable to defer drawing 
up my intended remonstrance till I had slept soundly 
on my resentments. Without any other preface than 
this, I shall give the world a fair account of the treat- 
ment I have lately met with, and leave them to judge 
whether the uneasiness I have suffered be inconsistent 
with the character I have generally pretended to. 
About three weeks since I received an invitation from 
a kinsman in Staffordshire to spend my Christmas in 
those parts. Upon taking leave of Mr. Morphew, I 
put as many papers into his hands as would serve till 
my return, and charged him at parting to be very punc- 
tual with the town. In what manner he and Mr. 
Lillie have been tampered with since I cannot say ; they 
have given me my revenge, if I desired any, by allow- 
ing their names to an idle paper, that in all human 
probability cannot live a fortnight to an end. 

Myself and the family I was with were in the midst 
of gaiety and a plentiful entertainment when I received 
a letter from my sister Jenny, who, after mentioning 
some little affairs I had intrusted to her, goes on thus : 
—* The enclosed, I believe, will give you some sur- 
prise, as it has already astonished everybody here: who 
Mr. Steele is that subscribes it I do not kuow, any 
more than ] can comprehend what could induce him to 
it. Morphew and Lillie, I am told, are both in the 
secret. I shall not presume to iustruct you, but hope 
you will use some means to disappoint the il] nature 
of those who are taking pains to deprive the world of 
one of its most reasonable entertainments. I am, &c.” 

I am to thank my sister for her compliment ; but be 
that as it will, I shall not easily be discouraged from 
my former undertaking. In pursuance of it, 1 was 
obliged upon this notice to take places in the coach for 
myself and my maid with the utmost expedition, lest 
I should in a short time be rallied out of my existence, 
as some people will needs fancy Mr. Partridge has 
been, and the real Isaac Bickerstaff have passed for a 
creature of Mr. Steele's imagination. This illusion 
might have hoped for some tolerable success if I had 
not more than once produced my person in a crowded 
theatre; and such a person as Mr. Steele, if 1] am not 
misinformed in the gentleman, would hardly think it 
an advantage to own, though ] should throw him in all 
the little honour I have gained by my Lucubrations. 
I may be allowed, perhaps, to understand pleasantry 
as well as other men, and can (iu the usual phrase) 
take a jest without being angry ; but I appeal to the 
world whether the gentJeman has not carried it too far, 
and whether he ought not to make a public recant- 
ation, if the credulity of some unthinking people should 
force me to insist upon it. The following letter 1s just 
come to hand, and I think it not improper to be inserted 
in this paper :— 


e This and the four foilowing sauers are nog in the To.umes 
published by sic Richard Steele, but are taken (rom the one pub 
lished by Mr. Harrison. 
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‘*TO [ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Ese. 


Sir, Iam extremely glad to hear you are come to 
town; for in your absence we were all mightily sur- 

ised with an unaccountable paper, signed Richard 

teele, who is esteemed by those that know him to be 
aman of wit and honour; and therefore we took it 
either to be a counterfeit, or perfect Christmas frolic of 
that ingenious gentleman. But then your paper ceasing 
immediately after, we were at a loss what to think: if 
you were wary of the work you had so long carried on, 
and had given this Mr. Steele orders to signify so to the 
public, he should have said it in plain terms; but as 
that paper is worded, one would be apt to judge that 
he had a mind to persuade the town that there was 
some analogy between Isaac Bickerstaff and him. Pos- 
sibly there may be a secret in this which I cannot enter 
into; but I flatter myself that you never had any 
thoughts of giving over your labours for the benefit of 
mankind, when you cannot but know how many sub- 
jects are yet unexhausted, and how many others, as 
being less obvious, are wholly untouched. I dare 
promise, not only for myself, but many other abler 
friends, that we shall still continue to furnish you with 
hints on all proper occasions, which is all your genius 
requires. I think, by the way, you cannot in honour 
have any more to do with Morphew and Lillie, who 
have gone beyond the ordinary pitch of assurance, and 
transgressed the very letter of the proverb, by endea- 
ing to cheat you of your Christian aud surname too. 
Wishing you, sir, long to live for our instruction and 
diversion, and to the defeating of all impostors, 1 
remain, your most obedient humble servant, and affec- 
tiunate kinsman, HumpHry WAGSTAFF.”a 


No. 2. 


Alios viri reverentia, vultusque ad continendum populum mire 
formatus: alios etiam, quibus ipse interesse non potuit, vis 
scribendi tumen, &e., magni nominis autoritas pervicere.— 
Tuus. Eerst. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1710-11. 


I reEMEMBER Menage tells a story of Monsieur Racan, 
who had appointed a day and hour to meet a certain 
lady of great wit whom he had never seen, in order to 
make an acquaintance between them. “ Two of Ra- 
can’s friends, who had heard of the appointment, re- 
solved to play him a trick. The first went to the lady 
two hours before the time, said his name was Racan, 
and talked with her an hour; they were both mightily 
pleased, began a great friendship, and parted with much 
satisfaction. A few minutes after comes the second, 
and sends up the same name ; the tady wonders at the 
meaning, and tells him Mr. Racan had just left her. 
The gentleman says it was some rascally impostor, and 
that he had been frequently used in that manner. The 
lady is convinced, and they laugh at the oddness of 
the adventure. She now calls to mind several passages 
which confirm her that the former was a cheat. He 
appoints a second meeting, and takes his leave. He 
was no sooner gone but the true Racan comes to the 
door, and desires, under that name, to see the lady. 
She was out of all patience, sends for him up, rates him 
for an impostor, and, after a thousand injuries, flings a 
slipper at his head. It was impossible to pacify or dis- 
abuse her; he was forced to retire; cad it was not 
without some time, and the intervention of friends, that 
they could come to an éclaircissement.” This, as I 
take it, is exactly the case with Mr. Steele, the , pre- 


* “To-day little Harrison’s new Tatler came out; there is not 
muck in it, but I hope he will mend. You must understand that 
upon Steele's leaving off, there were two or three sernb Tatlers 
eame out, avd one of them holds on still, and to-day is adver- 
tised against Harrison’s; and so there must be disputes which 
i penal: hike the straps for razors.” ~ Journal tu Stelia, Jan. 
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tended Tarter from Morphew and myself, only (1 
pom) the world will be sooner undeceived than the 
ady in Menage. The very day my last paper came 
out, my printer brought me another of the same date, 
called the Tatler, by Isaac Bickerstaff, esq., and which 
was still more pleasant, with an advertisement at the 
end calling me the Female Tater: it is not enough 
to rob me of my name, but now they must impose a 
sex on me, when my years have long since determined 
me to be of none at all. There is only one thing want- 
ing in the operation, that they would renew my age, 
and then I will heartily forgive them all the rest. In 
the mean time, whatever uneasiness I have suffered from 
the little malice of these men, and my retirement in 
the country, the pleasures I have received from the same 
occasion will fairly balance the account. On the one 
hand I have been highly delighted to see my name and 
character assumed by the scribblers of the age, in order 
to recommend themselves to it; and on the other, to 
observe the good taste of the town in distinguishing 
and exploding them through every disguise, and sacri 
ficing their trifles to the supposed manes of Isaac Bic- 
kerstaff, esq. But the greatest merit of my journey 
into Staffordshire is, that it has opened to me a new 
fund of unimproved follies and errors that have hitherto 
lain out of my view, and by their situation escaped my 
censure: for as I have lived generally in town, the 
images I had of the country were such only as my 
senses received very early, and my memory has since 
preserved with all the advantages they first appeared in. 

Hence it was that I thought our parish church the 
noblest structure in England, and the esquire's place 
house, as we called it, a most magnificent palace. I 
had the same opinion of the alms-house in the church- 
yard, and of a bridge over the brook that parts our 
parish from the next. It was the common vogue of 
our school, that the master was the best scholar in 
Europe, and the usher the second. Not happening to 
correct these notions by comparing them with what I 
saw when I came into the world, upon returning back, 
I began to resume my former imaginations, and ex- 
ee all things should appear in the same view as I 
eft them when I was a boy; but, to my utter dis- 
appointment, I found them wonderfully shrunk, and 
lessened almost out of my knowledge. I looked with con- 
tempt on the tribes painted on the church walls, which 
I once so much admired, and on the carved chimney- 
piece in the esquire’s hall. I found my old master to 
be a poor ignorant pedant; and, in short, the whole 
scene to be extremely changed for the worse. This ! 
could not help mentioning, because though it be of no 
consequence in itself, yet it is certain that most pre- 
judices are contracted and retained by this narrow way 
of thinking, which, in matters of the greatest moment, 
are hardly shook off; and which we only think true, 
because we were made to believe so before we were 
capable to distinguish between truth and falsehood. 
But there was one prepossession, which | confess to 
have parted with, much to my regret: I mean the 
opinion of that native honesty and simplicity of man- 
ners which I had always imagined to be inherent in 
country people. I soon observed it was with them and 
us, as they say of animals; that every species at land 
has one .to resemble it at sea; for it was easy to dis- 
cover the seeds and principles of every vice and foll 
that one meets with i the more known world, though 
shooting up in different forms, I took a fancy, out of 
the several inhabitants round, to furnish the camp, the 
har, and the Exchange, and some certain chocolate and 
coffeehouses, with exact parallels to what, in many 
instances, they already produce. There was a drunken 
quarrelsome smith, whom I have a hundred times 
fancied at the head of a troop of dragoons. A weaver, 
within two doors of my kinsman, was perpetually 
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setting neighbours together by the ears. I lamented to 
see how his talents were misplaced, and imagined what 
a figure he might make in Westminster-hal]l. Good- 
man Crop, of Compton farm, wants nothing but a 
plum and a gold chain to qualify him for the govern- 
ment of the city. My kinsman’s stable-boy was a 
gibing companion, that would always have his jest. 
He would often put cow-itch in the maid's bed, pull 
stools from under folks, and lay a coal upon their 
shoes when they were asleep. He was at last turned 
off for some notable piece of roguery ; and, when I 
came away, was loitering among the alehouses. Bless 
me, thought I, what a prodigious wit would this have 
been with us! I could have matched all the sharpers 
between St. James's and Covent Garden with a notable 
fellow in the same neighbourhood (since hanged for 
picking pockets at fairs), could he have had the ad- 
vantages of their education. So nearly are the corrup- 
tions of the country allied to those of the town, with 
no further difference than what is made by another 
turn of thought and method of living! 


No. 5. 


—Laceratque, trahitque 
Molle pecus. Vine. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1710-11. 


Amonea other services I have met with from some 
critics, the cruelest for an old man is, that they will 
not Jet me be at quiet in my bed, but pursue me to my 
very dreams. I must not dream but when they please, 
nor upon long-continued subjects, however visionary 
in their own natures, because there is a manifest moral 
quite through them, which to produce as a dream is 
improbable and unnatural. The pain I might have 
had from this objection is prevented by considering 
they have missed another, against which I should have 
been at a loss to defend myself. They might have 
asked me whether the dreams | publish can properly 
be called lucubrations, which is the name I have given 
to all my papers, whether in volumes or half sheets: 
s0 manifest a contradiction in terminis, that | wonder 
no sophister ever thought of it. But the other is a 
cavil, I remember, when I was a boy at schvol, I 
have often dreamed out the whole passages of a day ; 
that I rode a journey, baited, supped, went to bed, and 
rose next morning: and I have known young ladies 
who could dream a whole texture of adventures in one 
night large enough to make a novel. In youth the 
imagination is strong, not mixed with cares, nor tinged 
with those passions that most disturb and comfound it; 
such as avarice, ambition, and many others. Now, 
as old men ave said to grow children again, 80, in 
this artiale of dreaming, I am returned to my child- 
hood. My imagination is at full ease, without care, 
avarice, or ambition, to clog it; by which, among 
many others, I have this advantage, of doubling 
the small remainder of my time, and living four-and- 
twenty hours in the day. However, the dream I am 
now going to relate is as wild as can well be imagined, 
and adapted to please these refiners upon sleep, with- 
out any moral] that I can discover :— 

“It happened that my maid left on the table in my 
bedchamber one of her story books (as she calls them), 
which I took up, and found full of strange imperti- 
nence, fitted to her taste and condition; of poor ser- 
vants who came to be ladies, and serving men, of low 
degree, who married king's daughters. Among ofher 
things, I met this sage obse:vation, ‘ That a lion would 
never hurt a true virgin.’ With this medley of non- 
sense in my fancy I went ‘o bed, and dreamed that 
& friend waked me in the morning, and proposed, for 
pile to fie a few hours in seeing the parish 
ions, which he had not done since he came to town; 
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and because they showed but once a-week, he would 
not miss the opportunity. I said I would humour 
him: althoug:,, to speak the truth, I was not fond of 
those cruel spectacles; and, if it were not so ancient a 
custom, founded (as I had heard) upon the wisest 
maxims, I should be apt to censure the inhumanity of 
those who introduced it.” 

All this will be ariddle to tne waking reader, until 
I discover the scene my imagination had formed upon 
this maxim, “That a lion would never hurt a true 
virgin.” ‘I dreamed, that by a law of immemorial 
time, a he lion was kept in every parish at the com- 
mon charge, and in a place provided, adjoining to the 
churchyard ; that before any one of the fair sex was 
married, if she affirmed herself to be a virgin, she must 
on her wedding-day, and in her wedding-clothes, per- 
form the ceremony of going alone into the den, and stay 
an hour with the lion, let loose, and kept fasting four- 
and-twenty hours on purpose. At a proper height above 
the den were convenient galleries for the relatious and 
friends of the young couple, and open to all spectators. 
No maiden was forced to offer herself to the lion; but, 
if she refused, it was a disgrace to marry her, and every 
one might have liberty of calling her a whore. And 
methought it was as usual a diversion to see the parish 
lions as with us to go to aplay or an opera. And it 
was reckoned convenient to be near the church, either 
for marrying the virgin, if she escaped the trial, or for 
burying her bones, when the lion had devoured the 
rest, as he constantly did.” 

To go on therefore with the dream: “We called 
first (as I remember) to see St. Dunstan's lion : but 
we were told they did not show to-day. From thence 
we went to that of Covent Garden, which, to my great 
surprise, we found as lean as a skeleton, when I ex- 
pected quite the contrary; but the keeper said it was 
no wonder at all, because the poor beast had not got 
an ounce of woman's flesn since he came into the 
parish, This amazed me more than the other, and I 
waz forming to myself a mighty veneration for the 
ladies in that quarter of the town, when the keeper 
went on, and said he wondered that the parish would 
be at the charge of maintaining a lion for nothing. 
Friend (said I), do you call it nothing to justify the 
virtue of so many ladies; or has your lion lost his 
distinguishing faculty 2? Can there be anything more 
for the honour of your parish, than that all the ladies 
married in your church were pure virgins ?—That is 
true (said he), and the doctor kuows it to his sorrow ; 
for there has not been a couple married in our church 
since his worship came among us. The virgins here. 
abouts are too wise to venture the claws of the (ou; 
and, because nobody will marry them, have all entered 
into a vow of virginity; so that in proportion we have 
much the largest nunnery in the whole town. This 
manner of ladies entering into a vow of virginity, 
because they were not virgins, I easily conceived ; and 
my dream told me, that the whole kingdom was full 
of nunueries, plentifully stocked from the same reason. 

“* We went to see another lion, where we found much 
company met in the gallery. The keeper tuld us we 
should see sport enough, as he called it; and in a little 
time we saw a young beautiful lady put into the den, 
who walked up toward the lion with all imaginable 
security iv her countenance, and looked smiling upon 
her lover and friends in the gallery; which 1 thought 
nothing extraordinary, because it was never known 
that any lion had been mistaken. But, however, we 
were all disappointed, for the lion lifted up his right 
paw, which was the fatal sign, and advancing forward, 
seized her by the arm, and began to tear it. The poor 
lady gave a terrible shriek, and cried out, ‘ The lion ie 
just, Tam no virgin! Oh! Sappho! Sappho!’ Sta 
could say no more, fur the lion gave her the coup cs 
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yrace by a squeeze in the throat, and she expired at his 
feet. The keeper dragged away her body, tu feed the 
animal after the company should be gone: for the 
parish lion never used to eatin public. After a little 
pause, another lady came on toward the lion in the 
same manner as the former. We observed the beast 
smell her with diligence. He scratched both her hands 
with lifting them to his nose, and laying oue of his 
claws on her bosom drew blood; however, Le let her 
go, and at the same time turned from her with a sort 
of contempt, at which she was not a little mortified, 
and retired with some confusion to her friends in the 
gallery. Methought the whole company immediately 
understood the meaning of this; that the easiness of 
the Jady had suffered her to admit certain imprudent 
and dangerous familiarities, bordering too much upon 
what is criminal ; neither was it sure wucther the lover 
then present had not some sharers with him in those 
freedoms, of which a lady can never be too sparing. 

“This happened to be an extraordinary day ; for a 
third lady came into the den laughing loud, playing 
with her fan, tossing her head, and smiling round on 
the young fellows in the gallery. However, the lion 
leaped on her with great fury, and we gave her for 
gone; but on a sudden he let go his hold, and turned 
from her as if he was nauseated; then gave her a lash 
with his tail; after which she returned to the gallery ; 
not the least out of countenance: and this, it seems, 
was the usual] treatment of coquettes. 

“J thought we had seen enough; but my friend 
would needs have us go and visit one or two lions in 
the city. We called at two or three dens where they 
happened not to show; but we generally found half a 
score young girls, between eight and eleven years old, 
playing with each lion, sitting on his back, and putting 
their hands into his mouth; some of them would now 
aud then get a scratch, but we always discovered, upon 
examining, that they had been hoidening with the 
young apprentices. One of them was calling to a 
pretty girl, about twelve years old, who stood by us 
in the gallery, to come down to the lion, and, upon 
her refusal, said, ‘Ah! miss Betty, we could never get 
you to come near the lion since you played at hoop 
and hide with my brother in the garret.’ 

“ We followed a couple, with the wedding-folks, 
going to the church of St. Mary-Axe. The lady, 
though well stricken in years, extremely crooked and 
deformed, was dressed out beyond the gaiety of fifteen ; 
having jumbled together, as 1 imagined, all the tawdry 
remains of aunts, godmothers, and grandmothers, for 
some generations past. One of the neighbours whis- 
pered me, that she was an old maid, and had the clear- 
est reputation of any in the parish. There is nothing 
strange in that, thought I; but was much surprised 
when I observed afterward, that she went toward the 
lion with distrust and concern. The beast was lying 
down; but, upon sight of her, snuffed up his nose two 
or three times, and then, giving the sign of death, pro- 
ceeded instantly to execution. In the midst of her 
agouies, she was heard to name the words Italy and ar- 
tifices with the utmost ‘xu:ror, and several repeated 
execrations, and at last concluded, ‘ Fool that I was, 
to put so much confidence in the toughness of my skin !" 

‘The keeper immediately set all in order again for 
another customer, which happened to be a famous 
prude, whom her parents, after long threatenings and 
inuch persuasion, had, with the extremest difficulty, 
prevailed on to accept a young handsome goldsmih, 
who might have pretended to five times her fortune. 
The fathers and mothers in the neighbourhood used to 
quote her for an example to their daughters ; her elbows 
were riveted to her sides, and her whole person so 
ordered, as to inform everybody that she was afraid 
they should touch her. She only dreaded to approach 


| as I could, and desired the leg of a pullet. 
| Mr. Bickerstaff (says the lady), you must eat a wing 
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the lion, because it was ahe one, ani abhorred tu think 


a male animal should presume to breathe on her. The 
sight of a man at twenty yards’ distance made her draw 
back her head. She always sat upon the further corner 
of the chair, although there were six chairs between her 
and her lover, and with the door wide open, and her 
little sister in the room. She was never saluted but 
at the tip of the ear; and her father had much ado to 
make her dine without her gloves, when there was a, 
man at table. She entered the den with some fear, 
which we took to proceed from the height of her 
modesty, offended at the sight of so many men in the 
gallery. The lion, beholding her at a distance, im- 
mediately gave the deadly sign, at which the poor 
creature (methinks I see her still!) miscarried in a 
fright before us all. The lion seemed to be as much 
surprised as we, and gave her time to make her confes- 
sion; ‘ That she was five months gone by the foreman 
of her father’s shop; and that this was her third big 
belly :’ and when her friends asked, why she would 
venture the trial? she said, her nurse told her, that a 
lion would never hurt a woman with child.” Uvon 
this I immediately awaked, and could not help wish- 
ing that the deputy censors of my late institution 
were endued with the same instinct as these parish 
lions. 


No. 20. 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores. Ovip. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1710-11. 


From my own Apartment in Channel-row, March 5. 
THose inferior duties of life, which the French call 
les petites morales, or the smaller morals, are, with us, 
distinguished by the name of good manners, or breed- 
ing. This I Jook upon, in the general notion of tt, 
to be a sort of artificial good sense, pole dla to the 
meanest capacities, and introduced to make mankind 
easy in their commerce with each other. Low and 
little understandings, without some rules of this kind, 
would be perpetually wandering into a thousand inde- 
cencies and irregularities in behaviour; and in their 
ordinary conversation, faJ] into the same boisterous 
familiarities that one observes among them when a 
debauch has quite taken away the use of their reason. 
In other instances it is odd to consider, that, for want 
of common discretion, the very end of good breeding is 
wholly perverted; and civility, intended to make us 
2asy, is employed in laying chains and fetters upon us, 
n debarring us of our wishes, and in crossing our most 
reasonable desires and inclinations. This abuse reigns 
chiefly in the country, as I found, to my vexation, when 
I was last there, in a visit I made to aneighbour about 
two miles from my cousin. As soon as I entered the 
parlour, they put me into the great chair that stood 
close by a huge fire, and kept me there by force, until 
I was almost stifled. Then a boy came ina great hurry 
to pull off my boots, which I in vain opposed, urging 
that I must return soon after dinner. In the mean time, 
the good lady whispered her eldest daughter, and 
slipped a key into her hand; the girl returned in- 
stantly with a beer glass half full of agua mirabilis and 
syrup of gillyflowers. I took as much as I had a mind 
for, but madam avowed that I should drink it off; for 
she was sure it would do me good after coming out of 
the cold air; and I was forced to obey, which abso- 
lufely took away my stomach. When dinner came 
in, I had a mind to sit at a distance from the fire; but 
they told me it- was as much as my life was worth, and 
set me with my back against it. Although my appetite 
was quite gone, I was resolved to force down as much 
“ Indeed 
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to oblige me;” ani so put a couple upon my plate. I 
was persecuted at this rate during the whole meal; as 
often as I called for small-beer, the master tipped the 
wink, and the servant brought me a brimmer of Octo- 
ber. Some titne after dinner, I ordered my cousin's 
man, who came with me, to get ready the horses; but 
it was resolved I should not stir that night; and when 
I seemed pretty much bent upon going, they ordered 
the stable door to be locked, and the children hid my 
cloak and boots. The next question was, What would 
I have for supper? I said, I never eat anything at 
night: but was at last, in my own defence, obliged to 
name the first thing that came into my head. After 
three hours spent chiefly in apologies for my entertain- 
ment, insinuating to me, “ That this was the worst time 
of the year for provisions; that they were at a great 
distance from any market; that they were afraid I 
should be starved ; and that they knew they kept me 
to my loss;” the lady went, and left me to her hus- 
band; for they took special care I should never be 
alone. As soon as her back was turned, the little misses 
ran backward and forward every moment, and con- 
stantly as they came in, or went out, made a curtsey 
directly at me, which, in good manners, I was forced 
to return with a bow, and “ Your humble servant, 
pretty miss.” Exactly at eight the mother came up, 
and discovered, by the redness of her face, that supper 
was not far off. It was twice as large as the dinner, 
and my persecution doubled in proportion. I desired, 
at my usual hour, to go to my repose, and was con- 
ducted to my chamber by the gentleman, his lady, 
and the whole train of children. They importuned 
me to drink something before I went to bed; and, 
upon my refusing, left at last a bottle of stingo, as they 
called it, for fear I should wake, and be thirsty in the 
night. I was forced in the morning to rise and dress 
myself in the dark, because they would not suffer my 
kinsman’s servant to disturb me at the hour I desired 
to be called. I was now resolved to break through all 
measures to get away; and, after sitting down to a 
monstrous breakfast of cold beef, mutton, neat’s tongues, 
Venison-pasty, and stale beer, took leave of the family. 
But the gentleman would needs see me part of the way, 
and carry me a short cut through Ins own ground, 
which he told me would save half a mile’s riding. This 
last piece of civility had like to have cost me dear, 
being once or twice in danger of my neck, by leaping 
over his ditches, and at last forced to alight in the 
dirt, when my horse, having slipped his bridle, ran 
away, and took us up more than an hour to recover 
him again. 

It is evident that none of the absurdities I met with 
in this visit proceeded from an ill intention, but. from 
a wrong judgment of complaisance, and a misapplica- 
tion in the rules of it. I cannot so easily excuse the 
more refined critics upon behaviour, who, having pro- 
fessed no other study, are yet infinitely defective in the 
most material parts of it. Ned Fashion has been bred 
all his life about court, and understands to a tittle ell 
the punctilios of a drawing-room. He visits most of 
the fine women near St. James's, aud, upon every oc- 
casion, says the civilest and softest things to them of 
any breathing. To M. Le Sack* he owes an easy 
slide in his bow, and a graceful manner of coming into 
a room: but, in some other cases, he is very far from 
being a well-bred person. He laughs at men of far 
superior understanding to his own, for not being as 
well dressed as himself; despises all his acquaintance 
who are not of quality, and in public places has, on 
that account, often avoided taking notice of some among 
the best speakers of the house of commons. He rails 
strenuously at both universities before the members of 
either; and is never heard to swear an oath, and break 


® A famous dancing-master. 
vol.. I. 
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in upon religion aud morality, except in the company 
of divines. On the other hand, a man of right se ise 
has all the essentials of good breeding, although he may 
be wanting in the forms of it. Horatio has spent most 
of his time at Oxford: he has a great deal of learning, 
an agreeable wit, and as much modesty as may serve 
to adorn, without concealing, his other gocd qualities. 
In that retired way of living, he seems to have formed 
a notion of human nature, as he has found it described 
in the writings of the greatest men, not as he is likely 
to meet with it in the common course of life. Hence 
it is that he gives no offence, but converses with great 
deference, candour, and humanity. His bow, I must 
confess, is somewhat awkward ; but then he has an ex- 
tensive, universal, and unaffected knowledge, which 
may, perhaps, a little excuse him. He would make 
no extraordinary figure ata ball; but I can assure the 
ladies, in his behalf, and for their own consolation, 
that he has writ better verses on the sex than any man 
now living, and is preparing such a poem for the press 
as will transmit their praises and his own to many 
generatious. 


O Lycida, vivi pervenimus, advena nostri 

(Quod nunquam veriti sumus) ut possessor agelli 

Diceret, Hac mea sunt, veteres migrate coloni.—Vire. 
No. 24.5 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1710-11. 


From my own Apartment in Channel-row, March 14. 

THE dignity and distinction of men of wit is seldom 
enough considered, either by themselves or others; 
their own behaviour, and the usage they meet with 
being generally very much of a piece. I have at this 
time in my hands an alphabetical list of the beaux 
esprits about this town, four or five of whom have 
made the proper use of their genius, by gaining the 
esteem of the best and greatest men, and by turning 
it to their own advantage in some establishment of 
their fortunes, however unequal to their merit; others, 
satisfying themselves with the honour of having access 
to great tables, and of being subject to the call of every 
man of quality, who, upon occasion, wants one to say 
witty things for the diversion of the company. This 
treatment never moves my indignation so much as 
when it is practised by a person who, though he owes 
his own rise purely to the reputation of his parts, yet 
appears to be as much ashamed of it as a rich city 
knight to be denominated from the trade he was first 
apprenticed to; and affects the air of a man born to 
his titles, and consequently above the character of a 
wit or a scholar. If those who possess great endow- 
ments of the mind would set a just value upon them. 
selves, they would think no man’s acquaintance what- 
svever a condescension, nor accept it from the greatest 
upon unworthy or ignominious terms. I kuow a 
certain lord that has often invited a set of people, and 
proposed for their diversion a buffoon player, and an 
eminent poet, to be of the party; and w'ich was yet 
worse, thought them both sufficiently recompensed by 
the dinner and the honour of his comoany. This 
kind of insplence is risen to such a height, that I myself 
was the other day sent to by a man with a title, whom 
I had never seen, desiring the favour that I should 
dine with him, and half a dozei of his select friends. 
I found afterward, the footman had told my maid 
below stairs, that my lord, having a mind to be 

had resolved, right or wrong, to send for honest Isaac, 
I was sufficiently provoked with the message ; however 
I gave the fellow no other answer than that “I be- 
lieved he had mistaken the person: for I did not 


a « Little Harrison came to me, and 


me to dictate a 
paper to him, which I was forced in ch 


ty to do.”’-—Journal 
a 
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remember that his lord had ever been introduced to 
me,” I have reason to apprehend that this abuse has 
been owing rather to a meanness of spirit in men of 
parts than to the natural pride or ignorance of their 
patrons. Young students, coming up to town from 
the places of their education, are dazzled with the 
grandeur they everywhere meet; and, making too 
much haste to distinguish their parts, instead of wait- 
ing to be desired and caressed, are ready to pay their 
court at any rate to a great man, whose name they 
have seen in a public paper, or the frontispiece of 
a dedication. It has not always been thus; wit in 
olite ages has ever begot either esteem or fear: the 
hopes of being celebrated, or the dread of being stig- 
matized, procured a universal respect and awe for the 
persons of such as were allowed to have the power 
of distributing fame or infamy where they pleased. 
Aretine had all the princes of Europe his tributaries :* 
and when any of thet had committed a folly that 
laid them open to his censure, they were forced by 
some present extraordinary to compound for his silence ; 
of which there is a famous instance on record. When 
Charles V. had miscarried in his African expedition, 
which was looked upon as the weakest undertaking 
of that great emperor, he sent Aretine a gold chain, 
who made some difficulty of accepting it, saying, 
‘It was too small a present, in all reason, for so great 
a folly.” For my own part, in this point I differ from 
him; and never could be prevailed upon, by any 
valuable consideration, to conceal a fault or a folly, 
sice I firs took the censorship upon me. 


No. 28.° 


Morte carent anime; semperque, priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus vivunt habitantque recepte. 
Ipse ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore belli 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram Ovip. Met. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1710-11. 
From my own Apartment, March 22. 
My other correspondents will excuse me if I give the 
precedency to a lady, whose letter, among many more, 
is Just come to hand. 





* Dear Isaac,—I bum with impatience to know what and who 
ou are. The curiosity of my whole sex is fallen upon me, and 
as kept me waking these three nights. I have dreamed often 

of you within this fortnight, and every time you appeared in a 

different form. As you value my repose, tell me ip which of 

them I am to be Sy.vi4, your admirer.’ 
It is natural for a man who receives a favour of this 
kind from an unknown fair, to frame immediately some 
idea of her person, which being suited to the opinion 
we have of our own merit, is commonly as beautiful 
aud perfect. as the most lavish imagination can furnish 
out. Strongly possessed with these notions, I have 
read over Sylvia’s billet; and notwithstanding the 
reserve I have had upon this matter, am resolved to go 

a much greater length than I yet ever did, in making 

myself known to the world, and in particular to my 

charming correspondent. In order to it I. must pre- 
mise, that the person produced as mine in the alae 
nouse last winter did in nowise appertain to me. It 

was such a one, however, as agreed well with the im- 

piu my writings had made, and served the purpose 

intended it for; which was to continue the awe and 
reverence due to the character I was vested with, and 

at the same time to let my enemies see how much I 

was the delight and favourite of this town. This in- 

nocent imposture, which I have all along taken care 
to carry on, as it then was of some use, has since been 


° There isa letter of his extant, in which he makes his boast 
that he hid laid the Sophi of Persia under contribution. 
This paper would seem to be the production of Harrison, 
with some hints from Swift. There is no doubt that he also 
Guralshed hints for many others, both to Steele and Harrison. 
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of regular service to me, and, by being mentioned in 
one of my papers, effectually recovered my egoity out 
of the hands of some gentlemen who endeavoured to 
wrest it from me. This is saying, in short, what I am 
not: what I am, and have been for many years, is 
next to be explained. Here it will not be improper to 
remind Sylvia, that there was formerly such a philo- 
sopher as Pythagoras, who, among other doctrines, 
taught the trausmigration of souls; which if she sin- 
cerely believes, she will not be much startled at the 
following relation. 

I will not trouble her nor my other readers with 
the particulars of all the lives I have successively 
assed through since my first entrance into mortal 
bebe: which is now many centuries ago. It is enough 
that I have in every one of them opposed myself with 
the utmost resolution to the follies and vices of the 
several ages I have been acquainted with; that I have 
often rallied the world into good manners, and kept 
the greatest princes in awe of my satire. There is one 
circumstance which I shall not omit, though it may 
seem to reflect on my character; I mean that infinite 
love of change which has ever appeared in the disposal 
of my existence. Since the days of the Emperor Trajan, 
I have not been confined to the same person for twenty 
years together; but have passed from one abode to 
another much quicker than the Pythagorean system 
generally allows. By this means ] have seldom had 
a body to myself, but have lodged up and down 
wherever I found a genius suitable to my own. In 
this manner I continued some time with the top wit 
of France; at another with that of Italy, who had a 
statue erected to his memory in Rome. Toward the 
end of the seventeenth century I set out for England ; 
but the gentleman I came over in dying 2s soon as he 
got on shore, I was obliged to loox out again for a 
new habitation. It was vot long before I met with 
one to my mind; for, having mixed myself invisibly 
with the literati of this kingdom, I found it was 
unanimously agreed among them, That nobody was 
endued with greater talents than Hiereus [Swift], o» 
consequently would be better pleased with my com- 
pany. I slipped down his throat one night as he was 
fast asleep; and the next morning, as soon as he 
awaked, he fell to writing a treatise that was received 
with great applause, though he had the modesty not to 
set his name to that nor to any other of our productions. 
Some time after, he published a paper of predictions, 
which were translated into several languages, and 
alarmed some of the greatest princes in Europe. Tu 
these he prefixed the name of Isaac Bickerstalf, esq., 
which I have been extremely fond of ever since, aud 
have taken care that most of the writings I have been 
concerned in should be distinguished by it; though 
I must observe, that there have been many counterfeits 
imposed upon the public by this means. This extra- 
ordinary man being called out of the kingdom by 
affairs of lis own, I resolved, however, to continue 
somewhat longer in a country where my works had 
been so well received, and accordingly bestowed 
myself with Hilario, [Mr Steele.] His natural wit, 
his lively turn of humour, and great penetration into 
human nature, easily determined me to this choice, 
the effects of which were soon after produced in this 
paper, called the Tatler. I know not how it happened, 
but in less than two years’ time Hilario grew weary 
of my company, and gave me warning to be gone. 
In the height of my resentment, I cast my eyes 
on a young fellow, {Mr. Harrison,] of no extra- 
ordinary qualifications, whom for that very reason I 
had the more pride in taking under my direction, and 
enabling hin by some means or other to carry on the 
work I was before engaged in. Lest be should grow 
too vain upon this encouragement, I tc this day keep 
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him under due mortification. I seldom reside with 
him when any of his friends are at leisure to receive 
me, by whose hands, however, he is duly supplied. 
As I have passed through many scenes of life, and a 
song series of years, I choose to be considered in the 
character of an old: fellow, and take care that those 
under my inffuence should speak consonantly to it. 
This account I presume, will give no small consola- 
tion to Sylvia, who may rest assured that Isaac 
Bickerstaff is to be seen in more forms than she dreamt 
of; out of which variety she may choose what is most 
agreeable to her fancy. On Tuesdays, he is some- 
times a black, proper young gentleman, with a mole 
va his left cheek, [Swift]. On Thursdays, a decent 
well-looking man, of a middle stature, long flaxen 
wair, and a florid complexion, [Mr. Henley]. On 
Saturdays, he is somewhat of the shortest, and may be 
xnown from others of that size by talking in a low 
voice, and passing through the street without much 
grecipitation, {Harrison}. 
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No. 50. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 27, 1711. 
Nunquam aliud natura, alind sapientia dixit. 
Juv. Sat. xiv. 321. 
Good sense and nature always speak the same. 


Wuen the four Indian kings were in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 
rabLie, and followed them a whole day together, being 
wonderfully struck with the sight of everything that is 
new or uucommon. I have, since their departure, 
employed a friend to make many inquiries of their 
Jandlord the upholsterer, relating to their manners and 
conversation, as also concerning the remarks which 
they made in this country; for, next to forming a 
right notion of such strangers, I should be desirous of 
learning what ideas they have conceived of us. 

The upholsterer, finding my friend very inquisitive 
about these his lodgers, brought him some time since 
a little bundle of papers, which he assured him were 
written by king Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Tow, and, as 
he supposes, left behind him by some mistake. These 
papers are now translated, and contain abundance of 
very odd observations, which I find this little fraternity 
of kings made during their stay in the isle of Great 
Britain. I shall present my reader with a short speci- 
men of them in this paper, and may perhaps commu- 
nicate more to him hereafter. In the article of London 
are the following words, which, without doubt, are 
meant of the church of St. Paul :— 

“‘ On the most rising part of the town there stands a 
huge house, big enough to contain the whole nation of 
which I am king. Our good brother E Tow O Koam, 
king of the Rivers, is of opinion it was made by the 
hands of that great God to whom it is consecrated. 
The kings of Granajah and of the Six Nations believe 
that it was created with the earth, and produced on 
the same ‘lay with the sun and moon. But for my 
own part, by the best information that I could get of 
this matter, I am apt to think that this prodigious pile 
was fashioned into the shape it now bears by several 
tools and instruments, of which they have a wonderful 
variety in this country. It was probably at first a 
huge misshapen rock that grew upon the top of the 
hill, which the natives of the country (after having 
eut itinto a kind of regular figure), bored and hollowed 
with incredible pains and industry, till they had wrought 
it into all those beautiful vaults and caverns iuto which 
it is divided at this day. As soon as this rock was 
thus curiously scooped to their liking, a prodigious 
numoer of hands must have been employed in chipping 
the outside of it, which is now as smooth as the surface 
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of a pebble; and is in several places newn out into 

illars, that stand like the trunks of so many trees 
bound about the top with garlands of leaves. It is 
probable that when this great work was begun, which 
must have been many hundred years ago, there was 
some religion among this people; for they give it the 
name of a temple. and have a tradition that it was 
designed for men to pay their devotion in. And 
indeed there are several reasons which make us think 
that the natives of this country had formerly among 
them some sort of worship; for they set apart every 
seventh day as sacred; but, upon my going into one 
of these holy houses on that day, I could nut observe 
any circumstances of devotion in their behavious. 
There was indeed a man in black, who was mounted 
above the rest, and seemed to utter something with a 
great deal of vehemence; but as for those underneath 
him, instead of paying their worship to the deity of the 
place, they were most of them bowing and curtseying 
to one another, and a considerable number of them 
fast asleep. 

“The queen of the country appointed two men to 
attend us, that had enough of our language to make 
themselves understood in some few particulars. But 
we svon perceived these two were great enemies to one 
another, and did not always agree in the same story. 
We could make shift to gather out of one of them, 
that this island was very much infested with a 
monstrous kind of animals, in the shape of men, called 
Whigs; and he often told us that he boea we should 
meet with none of them in our way, for that, if we 
did, they would be apt to knock us down for being kings. 

‘* Our other interpreter used to talk very much of a 
kind of animal called a Tory, that was as great a 
monster as the Whig, and would treat us ill for being 
foreigners. These two creatures, it seems, are bom 
with a secret antipathy to one another, and engage 
when they meet as naturally as the elephant and the 
rhinoceros. But as we saw none of either of these species, 
we are apt to think that our guides deceived us with 
misrepresentations and fictions, and amused us with 
an account of such monsters as are not really in their 
country. These particulars we made a shift to pick 
out from the discourse of our interpreters; which we 
put together as well as we could, being able to under- 
stand but here and there a word of what they said, and 
afterwards making up the meaning of it among our- 
selves, The men of the country are very cunning and 
ingenious in handicraft works, but withal so very idle, 
that we often saw young lusty raw-boned fellows 
carried up and down the streets in little covered rooms 
by a couple of porters, who are hired for that service. 
Their dress is likewise very barbarous; for they almost 
strangle themselves about the neck, and bind their 
bodies with many ligatures, that we are apt to think 
are the occasion of several distempers among them, 
which our country is entirely free from. Instead of 
those beautiful feathers with which we adurn our heads, 
they often buy up a monstrous bush of hair, which 
covers their heads, and falls down in a large fleece 
below the middle of their backs; with which they 
walk up ard down the streets, and are as proud of it 
as if it was of their own grewth. 

‘* We were invited to one of ‘heir public diversions, 
where we hoped to have seen the great men of their 
country running down a stag, or pitching a bar, that 
we might have discovered who were the persons of the 
greatest abilities among them; but, instead of 
they conveyed us into a buge room lighted up with 
abundance of candles, where this lazy people sat still 
above three hours, to see several feats of ingenuity per- 
formed by others, who it seers were paid for it. 

“Ag for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, we could only make our remarks 
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apon them at a distance. They let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great length; but as the men make a 
great show with heads of hair that are none of their 
own, the women, who they say have very fine heads of 
nair, tie it up in a knot and cover it from being seen. 
The women fook like angels; and would be more beau- 
tiful than the sun were it not for little black spots that 
are apt to break out in their faces, and sometimes rise 
in very odd figures. I have observed that. those little 
blemishes wear off very soon ; but when they disappear 
in one part of the face they are very apt to break out 
in another, insomuch that I have seen a spot upon the 
forehead in the afternoon, which was upon the chin in 
he morning.” 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity of 
breeches and petticuats; with many other curious 
observations, which 1 shall reserve for another occa- 
sion. I cannot however conclude this paper without 
taking notice that, amidst these wild remarks, there 
now and then appears something very reasonable. I 
cannot likewise forbear observing, that we are all 
guilty, in some measure, of the same narrow way of 
thinking which we meet with in this abstract of the 
Indian journal, when we fancy the customs, dresses, 
aud manners of other countries are ridiculous and 
extravagant, if they do not resemble those of our own. 


In the Spectator, No. 575, August 2, 1714, the 
following article was proposed by Dr. Swift :— 

“The following question is started by one of the 
schoolmen : Supposing the body of the earth were a 
great ball or mass of the finest sand, and that a single 
grain or particle of this sand should be annihilated 
every thousand years. Supposing then that you had 
‘t in your choice to be happy all the while this pro- 
ligious mass of sand was consuming by this slow 
method, until there was not a grain of it left, on con- 
dition you were to be miserable for ever after; or 
supposing that you might be happy for ever after, on 
,ondition you would be miserable until the whole mass 
of sand were thus annihilated at the rate of one sand 
in a thousand years; which of these two cases would 
you make your choice?” 








THE GUARDIAN, 
No. 96. 

AN ESSAY ON NATIONAL REWARDS; 
BEING A PROPOSAL FOR BESTOWING THEM ON A PLAN 
MORF DURABLE AND RESPECTABLE. 

Cuncti adsiut, mertteeque expectent premia palme.—Vire. 


THERE 18 no maxim in politics more indisputable than 
that a nation should have many honours to reserve for 
those who do national services. This raises emulation, 
cherishes public merit, and inspires every one with an 
ambition which promotes the good of his country. The 
sess expensive these honours are to the public, the more 
still do they turn to its advantage. 

The Romans abounded with these little honorary 
tewards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, 
gave only place and distinction to the person who re- 
ceived them. Au oaken garland, to be worn on festivals 
and public ceremonies, was the glorious recompense 
of one who had covered a citizen in battle. A soldier 
would not only venture his life for a mural crown, but 
think the most hagardous enterprise sufficiently repaid 
by so noble a donation. 

But among all honorary rewards which are ngither 
dangerqus nor detrimental to the donor, I remember 
none so remarkable as the titles which are bestowed by 
the emperor of China. “These are never given to any 
subject,” says Monsieur Le Comte, “ till the subject is 
dead. If he has pleased his emperor to the last, he is 
ealled in all public memorials by the title which the 
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emperor confers on him after his deat a, and his cl.ildren 
take their ranks accordingly.” This keeps the anbitious 
subject in a perpetual dependence, making him always 
vigilant and active, and in everything conformatte tu 
the will of his sovereign. 

There are no honorary rewards among us which are 
more esteemed by the persons who receive them, and 
are cheaper to the prince, than the giving of medals. 
But there is something in the modern manner of cele- 
brating a great action in medals, which makes such a 
reward much less valuable than it was among the 
Romans. There is generally but one coin stamped 
upon the occasion, which is made a present to the 
person who is celebrated on it. By this means the 
whole fame is in his own custody. The applause that 
is bestowed upon him is too much limited and confined. 
He is in possession of an honour which the world perhaps 
knows nothing of. He may be a great mau in his own 
family ; his wife and children may see the monument 
of an exploit which the public in a little time is a 
stranger to. The Romans took a quite different method 
in this particular. Their medals were their current 
money. When an action deserved to be recorded on 
a coin, it was stamped perhaps upon 100,000 pieces of 
money, like our shillings or halfpence, which were 
issued out of the mint, and became current. This 
method published every noble action to advantage, 
and in a short space of time spread through the whole 
Roman empire. The Romans were so careful to pre- 
serve the memory of great events upon their coins, 
that when any particular piece of money grew very 
scarce, it was often re-coined by asucceeding emperor 
many years after the death of the emperor to whose 
honour it was first struck. 

A friend of mine drew up a project of this kind 
during the late ministry, which would then have been 
put in execution, had it not been too busy a time for 
thoughts of that nature. As this project has been very 
much talked of by the gentleman above mentioned to 
men of the greatest genius as well as quality, ] am 
informed there is now a design on foot for executing 
the proposal which was then made, and that we shal] 
have several farthings and halfpence charged on the 
reverse with many of the glorious particulars of her 
majesty’s reign. This is one of those arts of peace 
which may very well deserve to be cultivated, and which 
may be of great use to posterity. 

As I have in my possession the copy of the paper 
above mentioned which was delivered to the late 
lord treasurer [earl of Godolphin], 1 shall here give 
the public a sight of it; for I do not question but that 
the curious part of my readers will be very well 
ieee to see 80 much matter, and so many useful 
Nuts upon this subject, laid together in so clear and 
coucise a manner :— 

“The Euglish have not been so careful as other 
polite nations to preserve the memory of their great 
actions and events on medals. Their subjects are few, 
their mottoes and devices mean, and the coins therm- 
selves not numerous enough to spread among the 
people, or descend to posterity. 

“The French have outdone us in these particulars, 
and, by the establishment of a society for the inven- 
tion of proper inscriptions and designs, have the whole 
history of their present king in a regular series of 
medals. 

** They have fuiled, as well as the English, in coin- 
ing so small a number of each kind, and those of such 
costly metals, that each species may be lost in a few 
ages, and is at present nowhere to be met with but in 
the cabinets of the curious. 

* The ancient Romans took the only effectual method 
to disperse and preserve their medals, by making them 
their current money. 
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“ Kverthing glorious or useful, as well in peace as 
war, gave occasion to a different coin. Not only an 
expedition, victory, or triumph, but the exercise of a 
solemn devotion, the reniission of a duty or tax, a new 
temple, sea port, or highway, were transmitted to pos- 
terity after this manner. . 

“‘ The greatest variety of devices are on their copper 
money, which have most of the designs that are to be 
met with on the gold and silver, and several peculiar to 
that metal only. By this means they were dispersed 
into the remotest corners of the empire, came into the 
possession of the poor as well asthe rich, and were in 
no danger of perishing in the hands of those that might 
have melted down coins of a more valuable metal. 

“‘ Add to all this, that the designs were invented by 
inen of genius, and executed by a decree of the senate. 

It is therefore proposed :— 

“1. That the English farthings and halfpence be 
recoined upon the union of the two nations. 

«© 9. That they bear devices and inscriptions allud- 
iug to all the most remarkable parts of her majestys 
reign. 

‘¢ 3, That there be a society established for the find- 
ing out of proper subjects, inscriptions, and devices, 

“ That no subject, inscription, or device, be stamped 
without the approbation of this society; nor, if it be 
thought proper, without the authority of the privy- 
council, 

‘By this means medals, that are at present only a 
dead treasure, or mere curiosities, will be of use in 
the ordinary commerce of life, and at the same time 

rpetuate the glories of her majesty's reign, reward the 
abours of her greatest subjects, keep alive in the 
people a gratitude for public services, and excite the 
emulation of posterity. To these generous purposes 
nothing can go much contribute as medals of this kind, 
which are of undoubted authority, of necessary use 
aud observation, not perishable by time, nor confined 
tou any certain place; properties not to be found in 
books, statues, pictures, buildings, or any other monu- 
meuts of illustrious actions.” 


THE INTELLIGENCER, 
No. 1. 


Tars periodical leat was published at Dublin, by Sheridan, 
with the occasional assistance of his illustrious friend, and 
was extended totwenty numbers, 


It may be said, without offence to other cities of much 
greater consequence to the world, that our town of 
Dublin does not want its due proportion of folly and 
vice, both native and imported; and as to those im- 
ported, we have the advantage to receive them last, and 
consequently, after our happy manner, to improve and 
tefiue upon them. 

But because there are many effects of fully and vice 
among us, whereof some are general, others confined to 
smaller numbers, and others again perhaps to a few 
individuals, there is a society. lately establ ished, who, 
at great expense, have erected an office of intelligence, 
from which they are to receive weekly information of 
all important events and singularities which this 
famous metropolis can furnish. Strict injunctions are 
given to have the truest information, in order to which 
certain qualified persons are employed to attend upon 
duty in their several posts; some at the playhouse, 
others in churches; some at balls, assemblies, cuffee- 
houses, and meetings fur quudrille; some at the several 
courts of justice, both spiritual and temporal ; some at 
the college, some upon my lord mayor and aldermen 
in their public affairs; lastly, some to converse with 
favourite chambermaids, and to frequent those alehouses 
‘and brandyshops where the fuotmen of great families 
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meet in a morning; only the barracks aud parliament- 
house are excepted; because we have yet found na 
enfans perdus bold enough to venture their persuns at 
either. Out of these and some other storehouses, we 
hope to gather materials enough to inform, or divert, 
or correct, or vex the town. 

But as facts, passages, and adventures of all kinds 
are likely to have the greatest share in our paper, 
whereof we cannot always answer for the truth; due 
care shall be taken to have them applied to feigned 
names, whereby all just offence will be removed ; for 
if none be guilty, none will have cause to blush or be 
angry; if otherwise, then the guilty person is safe for 
the future upon his present amendmeut, and safe fur 
the present from all but his own conscience. 

There is another resolution taken among us, which Y 
fear will give a greater and more general cliscontent, 
and is of so singular a nature that I have hardly con- 
fidence enough to mention it, although it be absolutely 
necessary by way of apology for so bold and unpopular 
an attempt. But. so it is, that we have taken a despe- 
rate counsel, to produce into the world every distin- 
guished action either of justice, prudence, generosity, 
charity, friendship, or public spirit, which comes well 
attested to us. And although we shall neither here be 
so daring as to assign names, yet we shall hardly for- 
bear to give some hints that perhaps, to the great dis- 
pleasure of such deserving persons, may endanger a 
discovery. For we think that even virtue itself shoule 
submit to such a mortification, as by its visibility ane 
example will render it more useful to the world. 
But, however, the readers of these papers need not be 
in pain of being overcharged with so dull and ungrate- 
ful a subject. And yet who knows but such an occa- 
sion may he offered to us once in a year or two, after 
we have settled a correspondence round the kingdom. 

But, after all our boast of materials sent us by our 
several emissaries, we may probably soon fall short, if 
the town will not be pleased to lend us further assistance 
toward entertaining itself. The world- best knows its 
own faults and virtues, and whatever is sent shall be 
faithfully returned back, only a little embellished 
according to the custom of authors. We do therefore 
demand.and expect continual advertisements in great 
numbers to be sent to the printer of this paper, who has 
employed a judicious secretary to collect such as may 
be most useful for the public. 

And although we do not intend to expose our own 
persons by mentioning uames, yet we are so far from 
requiring the same caution in our correspondents, that, 
on the contrary, we expressly charge and command 
them, in all the facts they send us, to set down the 
names, titles, aud places of abode, at length; together 
with a very particular description of the persons, dresses, 
dispositions, of the several lords, ladies, ‘squires, madams, 
lawyers, gamesters, toupees, sots, wits, rakes, and in- 
formers, whom they shall have occasion to mention; 
otherwise it will not be possible for us to adjust our 
style to the different qualities and capacities of the 
persons concerned, and treat them with the respect or 
familiarity that may be due to their stations and 
characters, which we are determined to observe with 
the utmost strictness, that pene may have cause to 
complain. 





No. 3 
~Ipse per omnes 
Ibit personas, et turbam reddet in unam. 
The players having now almost done with the comedy 
called the Beggars’ Opera for the season; it may be no 
unpleasant speculation, to reflect a little upen this dra- 
matic piece, so singular in the subject and manner, so 
much an original, and which has frequently given se 
very agreeable an entertainment. 
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Although an evil taste be very apt to prevail, both 
here and in London; yet there is a point which, who- 
ever can rightly touch, will never fail of pleasing a very 
great majority; so great that the dislikers out of dul- 
neas or affectation will be silent, and forced to fall in 
with the herd: the point I mean is, what we call 
humour; which in its perfection, is allowed to be much 
preferable to wit, if it be not rather the most useful 
and agreeable species of it. 

I agree with sir William Temple, that the word is 

uliar to our English tongue: but I differ from him 
in the opinion, that the thing itself is peculiar to the 
English nation, because the contrary may be found in 
many Spanish, Italian, and French productions; and 
rticularly, whoever has a taste for true humour, will 
nd a hundred instances of it in those volumes printed 
in France under the name of Le Theatre Italien; to 
say nothing of Rabelais, Cervantes, and many others. 

Now I take the comedy, or farce, (or whatever name 
the critics will allow it,) called the Beggars’ Opera, to 
excel in this article of humour; and upon that merit 
to have met with such prodigious success, both here 
and in England. 

As to poetry, eloquence, and music, which are said to 
have most power over the minds of men; it is certain 
that very few have a taste or judgment of the excel- 
lences of the two former; and if a man succeed in either, 
it is upon the authority of those few judges, that lend 
their taste to the bulk of readers, who have none of 
their own. Iam told there are as few good judges in 
music; and that among those who crowd the operas, 
nine in ten got hither merely out of curiosity, fashion, 
or affectation. 

But a taste for humour is in some manner fixed to 
the very nature of man, and generally obvious to the 
vulgar ; except upon subjects too refined and superior 
to their understanding. 

And, as this taste of humour is purely natural, so is 
humour itself; neither is it a talent confined to men of 
wit or learning; for we observe it sometimes among 
common servants, and the meanest of the people, while 
the very ownersare often ignorant of the gift they possess, 

I know very well, that this happy talent is contempt- 
ibly treated by critics, under the name of low humour, 
or low comedy ; but I know likewise that the Spaniards 
and Italians, who are allowed to have the most wit of 
any nations in Europe, do most excel in it, and do most 
esteem it. 

By what disposition of the mind, what influence of 
the stars, or what situation of the climate, this endow- 
ment is bestowed upon mankind, may be a question fit 
for philosophers to discuss. It is certainly the best in- 
gredient toward that kind of satire which is most useful, 
aud gives the least offence; which, instead of lashing, 
laughs men out of their follies aud vices; and is the 
character that gives Horace the preference to Juvenal. 

And, although some things are too serious, solemn, or 
sacred, to be turned into ridicule, vet the abuses of 
them are certainly not; since it is »flowed that cor- 
ruptions in religion, politics, and law, may be proper 
topics for this kind of satire. 

There are two ends that men propose in writing sa- 
tire; one of them less noble than the other, as reyard- 
ing nothing further than the private satisfaction and 
pleasure of the writer; but without any view toward 
personal malice: the other is a public spirit, prompting 
men of genius and virtue to mend the world as far as 
they are able. And as both these ends are innocent, so 
the latter is highly commendable. With regard so the 
former, I demand, whether I have not as good a title to 
laugh aa men have to be ridiculous; and to expose vice, 
as another has to be vicious. If I ridicule the follies and 
corruptions of a court, a ministry, or a senate, are they 
not amply paid by pens ns, titles, and power, while | 
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expect and desire no other reward than that of laugh 
ing with a few friends in a corner? yet, if those who 
take offence think me in the wrong, I am ready to 
change the scene with them whenever they please. 

But, if my design be to make mankind Petter, ther 
I think it is my duty; at least Iam sure tt is the in- 
terest of those very courts and ministers, whose follies 
or vices I ridicule, to reward me for my good intention ; 
for if it be reckoned a high point of wisdom to get the 
laughers on our side, it is much more easy, as well as 
wise, to get those on our side who can make millions 
laugh when they please. 

My reason for mentioning courts and ministers, 
(whom I never think on but with the most profound 
veneration, ) is, because an opinion obtains, that in the 
Beggars’ Opera there appears to be some reflection 
upon courtiers and statesmen, whereof I am by no 
means a judge.® 

It is true, indeed, that Mr. Gay, the author of this 
piece, has been somewhat singular in the course of his 
fortunes; for it has hap ened, that after fourteen years 
attending the court, with a large stock of real merit, a 
modest and agreeable conversation, a hundred promises, 
and five hundred friends, he has failed of preferment ; 
and upon a very weighty reason. He lay under the 
suspicion of having written a libel, or Jampoon, against 
a great minister [sir Robert Walpole]. _It is true that 
great minister was demonstratively convinced, and 
publicly owned his conviction, that Mr. Gay was not 
the author; but having lain under the suspicion, it 
seemed very just that he should suffer the punishment ; 
because in this most reformed age, the virtues of a 
prime-minister are no more to be suspected than the 
chastity of Ceesar’s wife. 

It must be allowed, that the Beggars’ Opera is not 
the first of Mr. Gay’s works, wherein he has been faulty 
with regard to courtiers and statesmen. For, to omit 
his other pieces, even in his fables, published within two 
years past, and dedicated to the duke of Cumberland, 
for which he was promised a reward, he has been 
thought somewhat too bold upon the courtiers. And 
although it be highly probable he meant only the 
courtiers of former times, yet he acted unwarily, by 
not considering that the malignity of some people 
might misinterpret what he said to the disadvantage 
of present persous and affairs. 

But I have now done with Mr. Gay as a politician : 
and shall consider him henceforward only as author of 
the Beggars’ Opera, wherein he has, by a turn of humour 
entirely new, placed vices of all kinds in the strongest 
and most odious light; and thereby done eminent 
service both to religion and morality. This appears 
from the unparalleled success he has met with. All 
ranks, parties, and denominations of men, either 
crowding to see his opera, or reading it with delight 
in their closets; even ministers of state, whom he is 
thought to have most offended, (next to those whom 
the actors represent, ) appearing frequently at the theatre, 
from a consciousness of their own innocence, and to 
convince the world how unjust a parallel, malice, envy, 
and disaffection to the government have mace. 

T am assured that several worthy clergymen in this 
city went privately to see the Beggars’ Opera repre- 
sented: and that the fleering coxcombs in the pit 
amused themselves with making discoveries, and spread- 
ing the names of those gentlemen round the audience. 

I shall not pretend to vindicate a clergyman who 
would appear openly in his habit at the theatre, with 
such a vicious crew as might probably stand round him, 
at such comedies and profane tragedies as are often re- 
presented. Besides, 1 know very well that persons of 

sJt is well known that the scene between Peachum and 


Lockit was written in ridicule of certain disputes awong (he mt 
nisters of the day. 
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their function are bound to avoid the appearance of 
evil, or of giving cause of offence. But when the lords 
chancellors, who are keepers of the king’s conscience ; 
when the ju‘iges of the laud, whose title is reverend ; 
when ladies, who are bound by the rules of their sex to 
the strictest decency, appear in the theatre without cen- 
sure; I cannot understand why a young clergyman, 
who comes concealed, out of curiosity to see an innocent 
aud moral play, should be so highly condemned; nor 
do I much approve the rigour of a great prelate, who 
said, “he hoped none of his clergy were there.” I am 
glad to hear there are no weightier objections against 
that reverend body, planted in this city, and I wish 
there never may. But I should be very sorry that any 
of them should be so weak, as to imitate a court chap- 
laiu® in England, who preached against the Beggars’ 
Opera, which will probably do more good than a 
thousand sermons of so stupid, so injudicious, and so 
prostitute a divine. 

In this happy performance of Mr. Gay's, all the 
characters are just, and none of them carried beyond 
nature, or hardly beyond practice. It discovers the 
whole system of that commonwealth, or that zmperium 
tn imperio of iniquity established among us, by which 
neither our lives nor our properties are secure, either in 
the highways, or in public assemblies, or even in our 
own houses. It shows the miserable lives, and the 
constant fate, of those abandoned wretches: for how 
little they sell their lives and souls; betrayed by their 
whores, their comrades, aud the receivers and pur- 
chasers of those thefts and robberies. This comedy 
contains likewise a satire, which, without inquiring 
whether it affects the present age, may possibly be 
useful in times to come; I mean, where the author 
takes the occasion of comparing the common robbers 
of the public, and their several stratagems of betraying, 
undermining, and hanging each other, to the several 
arts of the politicians in times of corruption. 

This comedy likewise exposes, with great justice, that 
unnatural taste for Italian music among us, which is 
wholly unsuitable to our northern climate, and the ge- 
nius of the people, whereby we are overrun with Italian 
effeminacy, and Italian nonuseuse. An old geutleman 
said to me, that many years ago, when the practice of 
an unnatural vice grew frequent in London, and many 
were prosecuted for it, he was sure it would be the 
forerunner of Italian operas and singers; and then we 
should want nothing but stabbing, or poisoning, to 
make us perfect Italians. 

Upon the whole, I deliver my judgment, that nothing 
but servile attachment to a party, affectation of singu- 
larity, lamentable dulness, mistaken zeal, or studied hy- 
pocrisy, can have the least reasonable objection against 
this excellent moral performance of the celebrated Mr. 
Gay, 


No. XIX. 


Sic vos uon vobis vellera fertis, oves. 
Not for yourselves, ye sheep, your fleeces grow. 
Having, on the 12th of October last, received a letter signed 
Andrew Dealer and Patrick Pennyless, I believe the follow- 
ie Sala al just come to my hands, will be a sufficient answer 


County of Down, Dee. 2, 1728. 
Sir—lI am a country gentleman,aud a member of parlia- 
ment, with an estate of about 1400/. a-year ; which, as 
a northern landlord, I receive from above two hundred 
tenants: and my lands having been let near twenty 
years ago, the rents, until very lately, were esteemed to 
be not above half value; yet, by the intolerable scar- 
city of silver, I lie under the greatest difficulties in re- 
ceiving them, as well as paying my labourers, or buying 
anything necessary for my family, from tradesmen who 


® Dr Thomas Herring, afterwards primate, then preacher at 
Janoolu's Inn. 
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are not able to be long out of their money. But fne suf: 
ferings of me, and those of my rank, are trifles in cams 
parison of what the meaner sort undergo; such as the 
buyers and sellers at fairs and markets; the shopkeepers 
in every town, and farmers in general; all those who 
travel with fish, poultry, pedlery-ware, and other convee 
niences to sell: but more especially handicraftsmen, 
who work for us by the day; and common labourers, 
whom I have already mentioned. Both these kinds of 
people I am forced to employ, until their wages amount 
to a double pistole, or a moidore, (for we hardly have 
any gold of lower value left us,) to divide it among 
themselves as they can: and this is generally done at 
an alehouse, or brandy shop; where, besides the cost 
of getting drunk, (which is usually the case,) they must 
pay tenpence, or a shilling, for changing their piece 
into silver, to some huckstering fellow, who folluws 
that trade. But, what is infinitely worse, those puor 
men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up 
their oatmeal, and other necessaries of life, at almost 
double value; and consequently are not able to dis- 
charge half their score, especially under the scarceuess 
of corn for two years past, and the melancholy disap- 
poinutment of the present crop. 

The causes of this, and a thousand other evils, are 
clear and manifest to you and all thinking men, al- 
though hidden from the vulgar : these indeed complain 
of hard times, the dearth of corn, the want of money, 
the badness of seasons; that their goods bear no price, 
and the poor cannot find work ; but their weak reason- 
ings never carry them to the hatred and contempt borne 
us by our neighbours and brethren, without the least 
grounds of provocation; who rejuice at our sufferings, 
although sometimes to their own disadvantage. They 
consider not the dead weight upon every beneficial 
branch of our trade; that half our revenues are annu- 
ally sent to England; with many other grievances 
peculiar to this unhappy kingdom, which keeps us from 
enjoying the common benefits of mankind ; as you and 
sume other lovers of their country have so often ob- 
served, with such good inclinations, and so little effect. 

It is true indeed, that under our circumstances in ge- 
neral, this complaint for the want of silver may appear 
as ridiculous, as fur a man to be impatient about a cut 
finger, when he is struck with the plague: and yet a 
poor fellow going to the gallows, may be allowed to feel 
the smart of wasps while he is upon Tyburn road. This 
misfortune is so urging and vexatious in every kind of 
small traffic, and so hourly pressing upon all persons in 
the country whatsoever, that a hundred inconveniences, 
of perhaps greater moment in themselves, have been 
tamely submitted to, with far less disquietude anu 
murmur. And the case seems yet the harder, if it be 
true, what many skilful men assert, that nothing is 
more easy than a remedy; and, that the waut of silver, 
in proportion to the little gold remaining among us, is 
altogether as unnecessary, as it is inconvenient. A 
person of distinction assured me very lately, that in 
discoursing with the lord-lieutenant [Lord Carteret 
before his last return to England, his excellency said, 
‘* He had pressed the matter often, in proper time and 
place, and to proper persuns; and could not see any 
difficulty of the least moment, that could prevent us 
from being made easy upon this article.” 

Whoever carries to Kngland twenty-seven English 
shillings, and brings back one moidore of full weight, is 
a gainer of ninepence Irish: ina guinea, the advantage 
is threepence; and twopence in a pistole. The bankers 
who are generally masters of all our gold and silver, with 
this advantage, have sent over as much of the latter 
as came into their hazds. The value of one thousand 
moidores in silver would thus amount in clear profit to 
37/. 10s. The shopkeepers, and other traders wno go 
to London to buy goods, followed the sume practice; by 
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which we have heen driven to this insupportable dis- 
tress, 

To a common thinker, it would seem, that nothin, 
would be more easy than for the government to redress 
this evil at any time they shall please. When the 
value of guineas was lowered in England from 2ls. 
and 6d. to only 21s., the consequences to this kingdom 
were obvicus, and manifest to us all: and a sober man 
may be allowed at least to wonder, although he dare not 
complain, why a new regulation of coin among us was 
not then made ; much more, why it has never been since. 
It would surely require no very profound skill ir 
algebra to reduce the difference of ninépence in 30s. 
or threepence in a guinea, to less than a farthing ; and 
so sma'l a fraction could be no temptation either to 
bankers, to hazard their silver at sea, or tradesmen to 
load themselves with it in their journeys to England. In 
my humble opinion, it would beno unseasonable conde- 
scension, if the government would graciously please to 
signify to the poor loyal Protestant subjects of Ireland, 
either that this miserable want of silver is not possibly 
to be remedied in any degree by the nicest skill in arith- 
metic : or else that it does not stand with the good plea- 
sure of England to suffer any silver at allamong us. In 
the former case, it would be madness to expect impos- 
sibilities; and, in the other, we must submit: for lives 
and fortunes are always at the mercy of the con- 
queror. 

The question has been often put in printed papers, by 
the drapier and others, or perhaps by the same writer 
under different styles, why this kingdom should not 
be permitted to have a mint of its own, for the coinage 
of gold, silver, and copper; which is a power exercised 
by many bishops, and every petty prince, in Germany ? 
But this question has never been answered; nor the 
least application, that I have heard of, made to the crown 
from hence for the grant of a public mint; although it 
stands upon record, that several cities and corporations 
here, had the liberty of coining silver: I can see no 
reasovs, whv we alone, of all nations, are thus re- 
strained, but such as ] dare not mention; only thus far 
I may venture, that Ireland is the first imperial 
kingdom since Nimrod, v-::ch ever wanted power to 
coin their own mone ;. 

I know very well, that in England it is lawful for 
any subject to petition either the prince or the parlia- 
ment, provided it be done in a dutiful and regular 
manuer : but what is lawful for a subject of Ireland, I 
profess 1 cannot determine : nor will undertake that the 
printer shall not be prosecuted in a court of justice for 
publishing my wishes, that a poor shopkeeper might be 
able to change a guinea or a moidore when a customer 
comes for a crown’s worth of goods, I have known less 
crimes punished with the utmost severity, under the 
title of disaffection. And I cannot but approve the 
wisdom of the ancients, who, after Astrea had fled from 
the earth, at least took care to provide three upright 
judges for hell. Men’s ears among us are indeed grown 
so nice, that whoever happens to think out of fashion, 
in what relates to the welfare of this kingdom, dare not 
so much as complain of the toothach, lest our weak 
and busy dabblers in politics should be ready to swear 
against him for disaffection. 

There was a method practised by sir Ambrose 
Crawley, the great dealer in iron works, which I wonder 
the gentlemen of our country, under this great exigence, 
have not thought fit to imitate. In the several towns 
and villages where he dealt, and many miles round, he 
gave tiotes instead of money, (from twopence to twenty 
shillings, which passed current in all shops and markets, 
as well as in houses where meat or drink was sold. I 
see no reason, why the like practice may not be intro- 
@uced among us with some degree of success; or, at 


least, tay not serve as a poor expedient in this our | 
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blessed age of paper; which, as it disenarges all out 
greatest payments, may be equally useful in the smalles, 
and may just keep us alive, until] an English act of 
Parliament shall forbid it. 

I have been told, that among some of our poorest 
American colonies upon the continent, the people en- 
joy the liberty of cutting the little money among them 
into halves and quarters, for the conveniences of small 
traffic. How happy should we be in comparison of 
our present condition, if the like privilege were granted 
to us of employing the sheers for want of a mint, 
upon our foreign gold, by clipping it into half-crowns, 
and shillings, and even lower denominations; for beg- 
gars must be content to live upon scraps; and it 
would be our felicity, that these scraps could never 
be exported to other countries while anything bette: 
tras left. 

If: either of these projects will avail, I see nothing 
left us but to truck and barter our goods, like the wild 
Indians, with each other, or with our too powerful 
neighbours; only with this disadvantage on our side, 
that the Indians enjoy the product of their own land; 
whereas the better half of ours is sent away, without so 
much as a recompense in bugles or glass in return. 

It must needs be a very comfortable circumstance 
in the present juncture, that some thousand families 
are gone, are going, or preparing to go from hence, and 
settle themselves in America: the poorer sort for wat 
of work; the farmers, whose beneficial bargains are 
now become a rack-rent too hard to be borne, and those 
who have any ready money, or can purchase any by 
the sale of their goods or leases, becanse they find their 
fortunes hourly decaying, that their goods will bear no 
price, and that few or none have any money to buy 
the very necessaries of life, are hastening to fullow 
their departed neighbours. It is true, corn among us 
carries a very high price; but it is for the same reason 
that rats and cats, and dead horses, have been often 
bought for gold in a town besieged. 

There is a person of quality in my neighbourhood, 
who, twenty years ago, when he was just come to age, 
being unexyerienced, and of a generous temper, let his 
lands, even as times went then, at a low rate tu able 
tenants; and, consequently, by the rise of lands since 
that time, looked upon his estate to be set at half- 
value: but numbers of these tenants, or their descen- 
dants, are now offering to sell their leases by auction 
even those which were for lives, some of them renew- 
able for ever, and some fee-farms, which the Jandlord 
himeelf has bought in at half the price they would 
have yielded seven years ago. And some leases let at 
the same time for lives, have been given up to him 
without any consideration at all. 

This is the most favourable face of all things at pre- 
sent among us; I say among us of the north, who were 
esteemed the only thriving peaple of the kingdom. And 
how far, and how soon, this misery and desolation may 
spread, it is easy to foresee. : 

The vast sums of money daily carried off by our 
numerous adventurers to America, have deprived us 
of our gold in these parts, almost as much as of our 
ilver. And the good wives who come to our huuses 
iffer us their pieces of linen, upon which their whole 
ed pa lies, for so little profit, that it can neither 
half pay their rents, nor half support their families. 

It is remarkable, that tlris maiftiusinsts spread among 
ur northern people, of sheltering themselves in the 
soutinent of America, has no other foundation than 
heir present inusupportable condition athome. I have 
made all possible inquiries to learn what encourage- 
ment our people have met with, by any intelligence 
rom those plantations, sufficient to make them under- 
‘ake so tedious and hazardous a voyage in all seasons 
ff the year, and so ill accommodated in their ships 
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that many of them have diedmiserably in their pas- 
sage, but could never get ou satisfactory answer. 
Somebody, they knew not who, had written letters to 
his friend or cousin from thence inviting him by all 
meaus to come over; that it was a fine fruitful country, 
and to be held for ever at a penny an acre. But the 
truth of the fact is this: the English established in 
those colonies are in great want of men to inhabit that 
tract of ground which lies between them and the wild 
Indians, who are not reduced under their dominion. 
We read of some barbarous people, whom the Romans 
placed in their army for no other service than to blunt 
their enemies’ swords, and afterward to fill up trenches 
with their dead bodies. And thus our people who 
transport themselves, are settled into those interjacent 
tracts, as a screen against the insults of the savages ; 
and many have as.much laud as they can clear from 
the woods, at a very reasonable rate, if they can afford 
to pay about a hundred years’ purchase by their labour. 
Now, beside the fox’s reason,® which inclines all those 
who have already ventured thither to represent every- 
thing in a false light, as well for justifying their own 
conduct as for getting companions in their misery, the 
governing people in those plantations have also wisely 
provided that no letters shall be suffered to pass from 
thence hither, without being first viewed by the coun- 
cil; by which our people here are wholly deceived in 
the opinions they have of the happy condition of their 
friends gone befure them, This was accidentally dis- 
covered some months ago by an honest man, who 
having trausported himself and family thither, and 
finding all things directly contrary to his hope, had 
the luck to convey a private note by a faithful hand to 
his relation here, entreating him not to think of such 
a voyage, and to discourage al] his friends from at- 
tempting it. Yet this although it be a truth well 
known, has produced very little effect: which is no 
manner of wonder; for as it is natural to a man in a 
fever to turn often, although without any hope of ease ; 
or when he is pursugd, to leap down a precipice, to 
avoid an enemy just at his back; so men in the ex- 
tremest degree of misery and want will naturally fly 
to the first appearance of relief, let it be ever so vain or 
visionary. 

You may observe that I have very superficially 
touched the subject J began with, and with the utmost 
caution ; for I know how criminal the least complaint 
has been thought, however seasouable or just or honestly 
intended, which has forced me to offer up my daily 
prayers, that it may never, at least in my time, be in- 
terpreted by inuendoes as a false, scandalous, seditious, 
and disaffected action, for a man to roar under an acute 
fit of the gout; which, beside the loss and the danger, 
would be very inconvenient to one of my age, so se- 
verely afflicted with that distemper. 

I wish you good success, but I can promise you 
little, in au ungrateful office you have taken up with- 
out the least view either to reputation or profit. Per- 
naps your comfort is, that fe bit villains and betrayers 
of their country can be your enemies. Upon which 
I have little to say, having not the honour to be ac- 
quainted with many of that sort; and therefore, as you 
may easily believe, am compelled to lead a very re- 
tired life. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

A- Nortu. 


a Who, having lost his teil, would have persuaded the rest 
to ent off theirs. 
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DEDICATION* 


TO THE TWO FIRST VOLUMES OF SIR WILLIAM 
TEMPLE’S LETTERS. 


Published in 1700, soon after Sir William’s davease. 


To his most sacred majesty, William HI., king of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, &c. These 
letters of sir William Temple having been left to my 
care, they are mosthumbly presented to your majesty, by 
Your majesty’s most dutiful and obedient subject, 
JONATHAN Swirt. 


PREFACE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S 
WORKS. 


Tue collection of the following letters is owing toa the 
diligence of Mr. Thomas Downton, who was one of the 
secretaries during the whole time wherein they bear 
date; and it has succeeded very fortunately for the 
public, that there is contained in them an account of 
all the chief transactions and negotiations which passed 
in Christendom during the seven years wherein they 
are dated; as the war from Holland which began in 
1665; the treaty between his majesty and the bishop 
of Munster, with the issue of it; the French invasion 
of Flanders in the year 1667; the peace concluded 
between Spain and Portugal by the king’s mediation ; 
the treaty at Breda; the triple alliance; the peace at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in the first part ; and in the second 
part the negotiations in Holland im consequence of 
those alliances, with the steps and degrees by which 
they came to decay ; the journey and death of nradam ; 
the seizure of Lorrain and his excellency’s recalling ; 
with the first unkindness between England and Hol- 
land, upon the yacht’s transporting his lady and 
family; and the beginning of the second Dutch war 
in 1672. With these are intermixed several letters, 
familiar and pleasaut. 

I found the book among sir William Temple's 
papers, with many others, wherewith I had the oppor- 
tunity of being long conversant, having passed several 
years in his family. 

I pretend no other part than the care that Mr. 
Downton’s book should be correctly transcribed, and 
the letters placed in the order they were writ. I have 
also made some literal amendments, especially im the 
Latin, French, and Spanish; these I took care should 
be translated and printed in another column, for the 
use of such readers a8 may be unacquainted with the 
originals. Whatever fault there may be in the trans- 
rt, and 
must leave the rest to those friends who were pleased to 
assist me. I speak only of the French aud Latin; for 
the few Spanish translations I believe need no apology. 

It is generally believed that this author has advanced 
our English tongue to as great a perfection as it can 
well bear; and yet how great a master he was of it, as 
I think, never appeared so much as it will in the 
following letters, wherein the style appears so very 
different, according to the difference of the persons to 
whom they were addressed ; either men of business or 
idle, of pleasure or serious, of great or of less parts or 
abilities, in their several stations ; so that one may dis- 
cover the characters of most of those persons he writes 
to, frown the style of his letters. 

At the end of each volume, is added a collection, 
cupied by the same hand, of several letters to this 
ambassador, from the chief persons employed, either at 
home or abroad, in these transactions, and during six 
years course of his negociations; among whicn ate 





x ‘* Neither this dedication, nor tenderness for the man whom 
once he had loaded with confidence and tondness, revived in king 
William the remembrance of his promise, Swift awhile at- 
tended the court, but sovn found his solicitations hopeless." — 

JOHNSON. 


many from the pensionary John de Witt, and all the 
writings of this kind that I know of, which remain of 
that minister, so renowned in his time. 

It has been justly complained of as a defect among 
us, that the English tongue has produced no letters of 
any value; to supply which it has been the vein of late 
years, to translate several out of other languages, though 
I think with little success; yet among many advan- 
tages, which might recommend this sort of writing, it 
is certain that nothing is so capable of giving a true 
account of stories, as letters are ;_ which describe actions 
while they are breathing, whereas all other relations are 
of actions past and dead; so as it has been observed, 
that the epistles of Cicero to Atticus give a better 
account of those times, than is to be found in any 
other writer. 

In the following letters the reader will everywhere 
discover the force and spirit of this author; but that 
which will most value them to the public, both at home 
and abroad, is, first, that the matters contained in them 
were the ground and foundation, whereon all the wars 
and invasions, as well as all the negotiations and 
treaties of peace in Christendom, have since been raised. 
And next, that they are written by a person who had so 
great a share in all those transactions and negotiations. 

By residing in his family I know the author has had 
frequent instances from several great persous, both at 
home and abroad, to publish some memoirs of those 
affairs and transactions, which are the subject of the 
following papers; and particularly of the treaties of 
the triple alliance, and those of Aix-la-Chapelle; but 
his usual answer was, that whatever memoirs he had 
written of those times and negotiations were burnt ; 
however, that perhaps after lis death some papers 
might come out, wherein there would be some account 
of them. By which, as he often told me, he meant 
these Ictters. 

I had begun to fit them for the press during the 
authors life, but never could prevail for leave to 
publish them; though he was pleased to be at the 
pains of reviewing, and to give me his directions for 
digesting them in order. It has since pleased God to 
take this great and good person to himself; and he 
having done me the honour to leave aud recommend 
to me the care of his writings, I thought I could not at 
present do a greater service to my couutry, or to the 
author's memory, than by making these papers public. 

By way of introduction, I need only take notice, that 
after the peace of the Pyrenees, aud his majesty s 
happy restoration in 1660, there was a general peace in 
Christendom, (except only the remainder of a war be- 
tweei: Spain and Portugal,) until the year 1665; when 
that between England and Holland began, which pro- 
duced a treaty between his majesty and the bishop of 
Munster. And this commences the following letters. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD PART OF SIR 
WILLIAM TEMPLE’S MISCELLANEA, 1701. 


THE two following essays, “ Of Popular Discontents,” 
and “Of Health avd Long Life,” were written many 
years before the autbor’s death. They were: revised 
and corrected by himself; aud were designed to have 
been part of a third miscellanea, to which sume others 
were to have been added, if the latter part of his life 
had been attended with any sufficient degree of health. 

For the third paper, relating to the controversy about 
“Ancient and Modern Learning,” I cannot well jn- 
form the reader upon what occasiun it was writ, having 
been at that time in another kingdom ; but it appears 
never to have been finished by the author. 

The two next papers contain the heads of two essays 
fntended to have been written upon the “ Different 
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Conditions of Life and Fortune,” and upon “Con 
versation.” I have directed they should he printed 
among the rest, because I believe there are few whe 
will not be content to see even the first draught of any- 
thing from the author's hand. 

At the end I have added a few translations from 
Virgil, Horace, and Tibullus, or rather imitations, done 
by the author above thirty years ago; whereof the first 
was printed among other eclogues of Virgil, in the year 
1679, but without any mention of the author. They 
were indeed not intended to have been made public, 
till I was informed of several copies that were got 
abroad, and those very imperfect. and corrupt. There- 
fore the reader finds them here, only to prevent him 
from finding them in other places very faulty, and 
perhaps accompanied with many spurious additions. 

- JONATHAN SwirT. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD VOLUME OF SIR 
WILLIAM TEMPLE'S LETTERS, 1703. 


THE following papers are the last of this, or indeed of 
any kind, about which the author ever guve me his 
particular commands, They were corrected by himself, 
and fairly transcribed in his lifetime. I have in all 
things followed his directions as strictly as 1 could ; 
but accidents unforeseen having since intervened, I have 
thought convenient to Jessen the bulk of this volume. 
To which end, I have omitted several letters addressed 
to persons with whom this author corresponded without 
any particular contidence, further than upon account of 
their posts: because great numbers of such letters, pro- 
cured out of the office, or by other means, (how justifi- 
able I shall not examine,) have been already printed : 
but, running wholly upon long dry subjects of business, 
have met no other reception than merely what the 
reputation of the author would give them. If I could 
have foreseen an end of this trade, I should, upon some 
considerations, have longer forborne sending these into 
the world. But I daily hear, that new discoveries of 
original letters are hasting to the press: to stop the 
current of which, I am forced to an earlier publication 
than I designed. And therefore I take this occasion 
to inforin the reader, that these letters, ending with the 
author's revocation from his employments abroad, 
(which in Jess than two years was followed by his 
retirement from al] public business,) are the last he 
ever intended for the press ; having been selected by 
himself from great numbers yet lying among his papers. 

If I could have been prevailed with by the “atone 
of booksellers, or any other little regards, 1 might 
easily, mstead of retrenching, have made very consider- 
able additions: and by that means have perhaps taken 
the surest course to preveut the interloping of others. 
But, if the press must needs be loaded, I would rather 
it should not be by my means. And _ therefore I may 
hope to be allowed one word in the style of a publisher, 
(an office liable to much censure without the least 
pretensions to merit or to praise,) that if I have not been 
much deceived in others and myself, the reader will 
hardly find one letter in this collection unworthy of the 
author, or which does not contain something either of 
entertainment or of use. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD PART OF 
WILLIAM TEMPLE’S MEMOIRS ;* 


FROM THE PEACE CONCLUDED 1679 TO THE TIME OF 
THE AUTHOR § RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC BUSIN S88, 
[FIRST PUBLISHED 1N 1709 ] 

Et ille quidem plenus annis oblit, plenus honoribus, s2by 
etiam quos recusavit.—Puin. Errer. ii. 1. 


SIR 


Ir was perfectly in compliance to some persous for 
# It appears that though sir William Temple bad left yo 
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whose opinion I have great deference, that I so long 
withheld the publication of the following papers. They 
seemed tu think that the freedom of some passages in 
these memoirs might give offence to several who were 
still alive; and whose part in those affairs which are 
here related, could not be transmitted to posterity with 
any advantage to their reputation. But whether this 
objection be in itself of much weight, may perhaps be 
disputed; at least it should have little with me, who 
am under no restraint in that particular; since I am not 
of an age to remember those transactions, nor had any 
acquaintance with those persons whose counsels or pro- 
ceedings are condemned, and who are all of them now 
dead. 

But, as this author is very free in exposing the weak- 
ness and corruptions of ill ministers, so he is as ready 
to commend the abilities and virtue of others, as may 
be observed from several passages of these memoirs; 
particularly of the late earl of Sunderland, with whom 
the author continued in the most intimate friendship to 
his death; and who was father of that most learned 
and excellent lord, now secretary of state: as likewise, 
of the present earl of Rochester; and the earl of 
Godolphin, now lord treasurer, represented by this 
impartial author as a person at that time deservedly 
entrusted with so great a part in the prime ministry ; 
an office he now executes again with such universal 
applause, so much to the queen's honour and his own, 
and to the advantage of his country, as well as of the 
whole confederacy. 

There are two objections I have sometimes heard to 
have been offered against those memoirs that were 
printed in the author's lifetime, and which these now 
published may perhaps be equally liable to. First, as 
to the matter; that the author speaks too much of 
himself: next, as to the style; that he affects the use of 
French words, as well as some turns of expression 
peculiar to that language. 

I believe, those who make the former criticism do 
not well consider the nature of memoirs: it is to the 
French (if I mistake not) we chiefly owe that manner 
of writing; and sir William Temple is not only the 
first, but I think the only Englishman (at least of any 
consequence), who ever attempted it. The best French 
memoirs are writ by such persons as were the principal 
actors in those transactions they pretend to relate, 
whether of wars or negotiations. Those of sir William 
Temple are of the same nature; and therefore, in my 
judgment, the publisher® (who sent them into the 
world without the author's privity) gave them a wrong 
title when he called them “ Memoirs of what passed in 
Christendom,” &c., whereas it should rather have been 
“ Memoirs of the Treaty at Nimeguen,” which was 
piainly the sense of the author, who in the epistle tells 

is son, that “ in compliance with his desire, he will 
leave him some memoirs of what passed in his public 
employments abroad ;”” and in the book itself, when he 
deduces an account of the state of war in Christendom, 
he says, it is only to prepare the reader for a relation 
of that famous treaty ; where he and sir Lionel Jenkins 
were the only mediators that continued any considerable 
time; and as the author was first in commission, so in 
point of abilities or credit, either abroad or at home, 
there was no sort of comparison between the two per- 
sons. Those memoirs, therefore, are properly a relation 
of a general treaty of peace, wherein ie author had 
the principal as well as the most honourable part in 
quality of mediator ; so that the frequent mention of 
special commands with Swift respecting the third part of his 
memoirs, he nevertheless intended them for publication. Cwing 
to some Nadel alinsions, sir William's friends wished to 
sUppress them, and Swift, by their publication, incurred their 
pilot displeaswe, in particular of sir William's sister, lady 
Gifford. 


* They were first published in 1689, by R. Chiswell. 
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himself seems not only excusable but necessary. The 
same may be offered in defence of the fullowing papers , 
because, during the greatest part of the period they 
treat of, the author was in chief confidence with the 
king his master. To which may be added, that, in 
the few preliminary lines at the head of the first page, 
the author professes he writ those papers “ for the satis- 
faction of his friends hereafter, upon the grounds of his 
retirement, and his resolution never to meddle again 
with public affairs.” As to the objection against the 
style of the former Memoirs, that it abounds in Frenci 
words and turns of expression ; it is to be considered 
that at the treaty of Nimeguen, all business, either by 
writing or discourse, passed in the French tongue ; and 
the author having lived so many years abroad, in that 
and foreign embassies, where all business, as well as 
conversation, ran in that language, it was hardly pos- 
sible for him to write upon public affairs without some 
tincture of it in his style though in his other writings 
there be little or nothing of it to be observed; and as 
he has often assured me, it was a thing he never 
affected ; so, upon the objections made to his former 
Memoirs, he blotted out some French words in these, 
and placed Euglish in their stead, though perhaps not 
80 significant. 

There is one thing proper to inform the reader, why 
these Memoirs are called the Third Part, there having 
never been published but one part before, where, in the 
beginning, the author meutions a former part, and in 
the conclusion promises a third. The subject of the 
first part was chiefly the triple alliance, during the ne- 
gotiation of which my lord Arlington was secretary of 
state an‘l chief minister. Sir William Temple often 
assured me he had burnt those Memoirs; and for that 
reason was content his letters during his embassies at 
the Hague and Aix la-Chapelle, should be printed after 
his death, in some manner to supply that loss. 

What it was that moved sir William Temple to 
burn those first Memoirs, may perhaps be conjectured 
from some passages in the second part, formerly 
printed. In one place, the author has these words : 
“¢ My lord Arlington, who made so great a figure in 
the former part of these Memuvuirs, was now grown out 
of all credit,” &c. In other parts he tells us, “ That 
lord was of the ministry which broke the triple league 
advised the Dutch war aud French alliance; and, in 
short, was the bottom of all those ruinous measures 
which the court of England was then taking ;” so that, 
as I have been told from a good hand, and as it seems 
very probable, he could uot think that lord a person 
fit to be celebrated for his part in forwarding that 
famous league while he was secretary of state, who had 
made such counterpaces to destroy it. At the end I 
have subjoined an Appendix, containing, besides one 
or two other particulars, a Speech of sir William Tem- 
ple’s in the house of commons; and an Answer of the 
King’s to an Address of that House, relating to the Bill 
of Exclusion; both which are mentioned in these Me- 
moirs. 

Thave only farther to inform the reacer, that, although 
these papers were corrected by the author, yet he had 
once intended to insert some additions in several places, 
as appeared by certain hints or memorandums m the 
margin ; but whether they were omitted out of forget- 
fulness, neglect, or want of health, I cannot determine ; 
one passage relating to sir William Jones he was pleased 
to tell me, and | have added it in the Appendix. The 
rest I know nothing of; but the thread of the story ix 
entire without them. 

@ Sir William Jones was reputed one ot the best speakers iu 


the house, and was very zeal-us in his endeavours for pro 
moting the bill of exclusion (in 1679.) 
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A MEDiTATION UPON A BROOM- 
STICK. 


ACCORDING TO THE STYLE AND MANNER OF THE HO- 
NOURABLE ROBERT BOYLE’S MEDITATIONS. 


{nw the yearly visits which Swift made to London, during 
his stay there he passea much of his time at Lord ferkeley’s, 
officiating as eligpiain to the family, and attending her ladyship 
in her private devotions; after which the doctor, by her desire, 
used to read to her some moral or religious discourse. The 
Countess had at this time taken a great liking to Mr. Boyle's 
Meditations, and was determined to go through them in that 
manner; but as Swift had by no means the same relish for that 
kind of writing which her ladyship had, he soon grew weary of 
the task; and a whim coming into his head, resolved to get rid 
of it in a way which might occasion some sport in the family ; 
for which they had as high a relish as himself The next time 
he was employed in reading one of these Meditations, he took 
an opportunity of conveying away the book, and dexterously 
inserted a leat, on which he had written his own Meditation on 
a Broomstick ; after which: he took care tu have the book re- 
stured to its proper place, and in his uext attendauce on my 
lady, when he was d.sired to proceed to the next Meditation, 
Swift opened upon the place where the leaf had been inserted, 
and with great composure read the title, ‘A Meditation on a 
Broomstick.’ Lady Berkeley, a l-ttle surprised at the oddity 
of the title, stopped him, repeating the words, ‘ A Meditation 
on a Broomstick! What a strange subject! But there is no 
knowing what useful lessons of instruction this wonderful man 
may draw from things apparently the most trivial. Pray let us 
hear what he says upon it.’ Swift then, with an inflexible 
gravity of countenance, proceeded to read the Meditation, in the 
same solemn tone which he had used in delivering the former. 
Lady Berkeley, not at all suspecting a trick, in the fulness of 
her prepossession, was every now and then, during the reading 
of it, expressing her admiration of this extraordinary man, who 
could draw such fine moral reflections from so contemptible a 
subject: with which, though Swift must have been inwardly 
not a little tickled, vet he preserved a most perfect composure 
of features, so that she had not the Jeast room to suspect any 
deceit. Soon after, some company coming in, Swift pretended 
business, and withdrew, foresecing what was to follow. Lady 
Berkeley, full of the subject, soon entered upon the praises of 
those heavenly Meditations of Mr. Boyle. ‘ But,’ said she, 
the doctor has been just reading one to me, which has surprised 
me more than all the rest.” One of the company asked which 
of the Meditatians she meant? She answered directly, in the 
simplicity of her heart, ‘ I mean, that excellent Meditation upon 
the Broomstick.” The company looked at each other with some 
surprise, and could scarce refrain from laughing. But they all 
agreed that they had never heard of such a Meditation before. 
‘Upon my word,’ said my lady, ‘ there it is, look into that 
book, and convince yourselves.’ One of them opened the book, 
and found it there indeed, but in Swift’s handwriting; upon 
which a general burst of laughter ensued; and my lady, when 
the first surprise was over, enjoyed the joke as much as any of 
them; saying, ‘ What a vile trick has that rogue played me! 
But it is his way, he never baulks his humour in phe 
The affair ended in a great deal of harmless mirth, and Switt, 
you may be sure, was not asked to proceed any further into the 
Meditations.” 





Tuts single stick, which you vow behold ingloriously 
lying in that neglected corner, I once knew im a 
flourishing state in a forest; it was full of sap, full of 
leaves, and full of boughs: but now, in vain does the 
busy art. of man pretend to vie with nature, by tying 
that withered bundle of twigs to its sapless trunk : it is 
now, at best, but the reverse of what it was, a tree 
tamed upside down, the branches ou the earth, and 
the root iu the air; it is now handled by every dirty 
wench, condemned to do her drudgery, and, by a ca- 
pricious kind of fate, destined to make other things 
clean, and be nasty itself: at length, worn to the stumps 
in the service of the maids, it is either thrown out of 
doors, or condemned to the last use, of kindling a fire. 
When I beheld this I sighed, and said within myself, 
Surely man (¢ a Broomstick! Nature sent him into 
the world strong and lusty, in a thriving condition, 
wearing his own hair on his head, the proper branc)es 
of this reasoning vegetable, until the axe of intempe- 
rauce has lopped off his green boughs, and left lim 
a withered trunk: he then flies to art, and puts on a 
periwig, valuing himself upon an unnatural bundle of 
baire (all covered with powder), that never grew on his 
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head ; but now, shonl¢e this our broomstick jretend te 
enter the scene, proud of those birchen spvils it never 
bore, and all covered with dust, though the sweepings 
of the finest lady's chamber, we should be apt to ridi- 
cule and despise its vanity. Partial judges that we are 
of our own excellences and other men’s defaults! 

But a broomstick, perhaps, you will say, is an em- 
blem of a tree standing on its head; and pray what is 
man, but a topsyturvy creature, his animal faculties 
perpetually mounted on hjs rational, his head where his 
heels should be, grovelling on the earth! and yet, with 
all his faults, he sets up to be a universal reformer and 
corrector of abuses, a remover of grievances, rakes into 
every slut’s corner of nature, bringing hidden corrup- 
tion to the light, and raises a mighty dust where there 
was none before; sharing deeply all the while in the 
very same pollutions he pretends to sweep away ; his 
last days are spent in slavery to women, and generally 
the least deserving ; till, worn out to the stumps, like- 
his brother besom, he is either kicked out of doors, or 
made use of to kindle flames for others to warm them- 
selves by. 
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A TRITICAL ESSAY 
UPON THE FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


TO -— —_—, 





Sir,—Being so great a lover of antiquities, it was reason- 
able to suppose, you would be very much obliged 
with anything that was new. I have beew of late 
offended with many writers of vetays and moral dis- 
courses, for running into stale topics and threadbare 
quotations, and not handling their subject fully and 
closely ; all which errors ] have carefully avoided in 
the following essay, which I have proposed as a pattern 
for young writers to imitate. The thoughts and observ- 
ations being eutirely new, the quotations untouched by 
others, the subject of mighty importance, and treated 
with much order and perspicuity, it has cost me a 
great deal of time; and I desire you will] accept and 
cousider it as the utmost eflort of my genius, 


A TRITICAL ESSAY, &c. 


PutLosopuErs say, that man is a microcosm, or little 
world, resembling in miniature every part of the great ; 
and, in my opinion, the body natural may be compared 
to the body politic; and if this be so, how can the Epi- 
cureans opinion be true, that the universe was formed 
by a fortuitous concourse of atoms: which I will ne 
more believe, than that the accidental jumbling of the 
letters of the alphabet, could fall by chance into a most 
ingenious and learned treatise of philosophy.  Aiswm 
teneatis amici? This false opinion must needs create 
many more: it is like an error in the first concoction, 
which caunot be corrected in the second; the founda- 
tion is weak, and whatever superstructure you raise 
upon it, must, of necessity, fall to the ground. Thus 
men are led from one error to another, until, with Ixion, 
they embrace a cloud instead of Juno; or, like the dog 
in the fable, lose the substance in gaping at the shadow. 
For such Haare cannot cohere; but, like the iron and 
clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezear’s image, must 
separate and break in pieces I have read in a certain 
author, that Alexander wept because he had uo more 
worlds to conquer: which he needed not have done, i: 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms could create one: 
hut this is an opinion fitter for that many-headed 
beast, the vulgar, to entertain than for so wise a man 
as Epicurus; the corrupt part of his sect only borrowed 
his name, as the monkey did the cat's claw to draw the 
chestnut out of the fire. 

However, the first step to the cure is to know the 
disease; and though truth may be difficult to fad, 
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because, as the philosopher observes, she lives in the 
bottom of a well, yet we need not, like blind men, 
grope in open daylight. I hope I may be allowed, 
among so many far more learned men, to offer my mite, 
since a stander-by may sometimes, perhaps, see more 
of the game than he that plays it. But I do not think 
a philosopher obliged to account for every phenomenon 
in nature, or drown himself with Aristotle, for not 
being able to solve the ebbing and flowing of the tide 
in that fatal sentence he passed upon himself, Quia te 
non capio, tu capies me. Wherein he was at once the 
judge and the criminal, the accuser and executioner. 
Socrates, on the other hand, who said he knew nothing, 
was pronounced by the oracle to be the wisest man in 
the world. 

But to return from this digression: I think it as 
clear a3 any demonstration of Euclid, that nature does 
nothing in vain; if we were able to dive into her 
secret recesses, we should find that the smallest blade 
of grass, or most contemptible weed, has its particular 
use: but she is chiefly admirable in her minutest com- 
positions; the least and most contemptible insect most 
discovers the art of nature, if I may so call it, though 
nature, which delights in variety, will always triumph 
over art: and as the poet observes, 

Naturam expellas fured licet, usque recurret. 


But the various opinions of philosophers have scat- 
tered through the world as many plagues of the mind 
as Pandora's box did those of the body; only with 
this difference, that they have not left hope at the 
bottom. And if truth be not fled with Astrea, she 
is certainly as hidden as the source of Nile, and can 
be found only in Utopia. Not that I would reflect on 
those wise sages, which would bea sort of ingratitude ; 
aud he that calls a man ungrateful, sums up all the 
evil that a man can be guilty of, 


Ingratum si dixeris, omnia dicis. 


But, what I blame the philosophers for (though 
some may thiuk it a paradox) is chiefly their pride ; 
nothing less than an ipse dirit, and you must pin your 
faith on their sleeve. And though Diogenes lived in 
a tub, there might be for aught I know as much pride 
under his rags as in the fine-spun garments of the 
divine Plato. It is reported of this Diogenes, that 
when Alexander came to see him, and promised to 
give him whatever he would ask, the cynic only 
answered, “ Take not from me what thou canst not 
give me, but stand from between me and the light ;” 
which was almost as extravagant as the philosopher 
that flung his money into the sea, with this remarkable 
say ing——— 

How different was this man from the usurer, who, 
being tuld his son would spend all he bad got, replied, 
“He cannot take more pleasure in spending than I 
did in getting it.” These men could see the faults of 
each other, but not their own; those they flung into 
the bag behind; non videmus id mantice quod in tergo 
est. I may perhaps be censured for my free opinions 
by those carping Momuses whom authors worship, as 
the Indians do the devil, for fear. They will endeavour 
to give my reputation as many wounds as the man in 
the almanack; but I value it not; and perhaps, like 
fires, they may buzz so often about the candle, till they 
burn their wings. They must pardon me if I venture 
to give them this advice, not to rail at what they 
cannot understand; it does but discover that self- 
tormenting passion of envy, than which the greatest 
tyrant never invented a more cruel torment: 

Invidia Siculi non invenere Tyranni 
Tormentum majus.— 

I must beso bold to tell my critics and witlings, that 
they can no more judge of this than a man that is born 
blind can have anv true idea of colours. I have always 
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observed that your empty vessels sound loudest: I 
value their lashes as little as the sea did those of Xerxes, 
when he whipped it. The utmost favour a man can 
expect from them is, that which Polyphemus promised 
Ulysses, that he would devour him the last: they think 
to subdue a writer, as Ceasar did his enemy, with a 
Peni, vidi, vicit. 1 confess I value the opinion of the 
judicious few, a Rymer, a Dennis, or a W——k; but 
for the rest, to give my judgment at once, I think the 
long dispute among the philosophers about a vacusm 
may be determined in the affirmative, that it is to be 
found in a critic's head. They are at best but the 
diones of the learned world, who devour the honey 
and will not work themselves: and a writer need no 
more regard them than the moon does the barking of a 
little senseless cur. For, in spite of their terrible roar- 
ing, you may, with half an eye, discover the ass under 
the lion’s skin. 

But to return to our discourse: Demosthenes being 
asked what was the first part of an orator, replied 
action: what was the second, action: what was the 
third, action: and so on, ad infinitum, This may be 
true in oratory; but contemplation in other things 
exceeds action. And, therefore, a wise man is never 
less alone than when he is alone: Nunquam minus 
solus, quam cum solus. 

Aud Archimedes, the famous mathematician, was 
so intent upon his problems that he never minded the 
soldiers who came to kill him. Therefore, not to de- 
tract from the just praise which belongs to orators, 
they ought to consider that nature, which gave us two 
eyes to see and two ears to hear, has given us but one 
tongue to speak; wherein, however, some do so 
abound, that the virtuosi who have been so long 
in search for the perpetual mution, may infallibly find 
it there. 

Some men admire republics, because orators flourish 
there most, and are the greatest enemies of tyranny ; 
but my opinion is, that one tyrant is better than a 
hundred. Besides, these orators inflame the people, 
whose anger is really but a short fit of madness. 


Ira furor brevis est. 


After which, laws are like cobwebs, which may 
catch small flies, but let wasps and hornets break 
through. But in oratory the greatest art is to hide art. 
Artis est celure artem. 

But this must be the work of time, we must lay 
hold on all opportunities, and let slip no occasion ; 
else we shall be forced to weave Penelope's web, un- 
ravel in the night what we spun in the day. And 
therefore I have observed, that Time is painted with a 
lock before, and bald behind, signifying thereby, 
that we must take time (as we say) by the forelock, 
for when it is ouce past, there is no recalling it. 

The mind of man is at first (if you will pardon the 
expression) like a ¢abwla rasa, or like wax, which, 
while it is soft, is capable of any impression, till time 
has hardened it. And at length Death, that grim 
tyrant, stops us in the midst of our career. The 
greatest conquerors have at last been conquered by 
death, which spares none, from the sceptre to the spade : 
More omnibus communis. 

All rivers go to the sea, but one return from it. 
Xerxes wept when he beheld his army, to consider that 
in less than a hundred years they would be all dead. 
Anacreon was choked with a grape-stone ; and violeut 
joy kills as well as violent grief. There is nothing ix 
this world constant, but inconstancy ; yet Plato thought, 
that if Virtue would appear to tne world in her own 
native dress, all men would be enamoured with her. 
But now, since interest governs the world, and mer 
neglect the golden mean, Jupiter himself, if he came 
to the earth, would be despised, unless it were, as he 
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did to Danae, in a golden shower: for men now-a-days 
worship the rising sun, and not the setting: 
Donee eris felix multos numerabis amicos. 

Thus have I, in obedience to your commands, ven- 
tured to expose myself to censure in this critical age. 
Whether I have done right to my subject must be left 
to the judgment of my learned reader : however, I can- 
not but hope that my attempting of it may be encou- 
ragemeut for some able pen to perform it with more 
success. 





FOR CORRECTING, IMPROVING, AND ASCERTAIN- 
ING THE ENGLISH TONGUE, IN A LETTER TO THE 
MOST HONOURABLE ROBERT EARL OF OXFORD 
AND MORTIMER, LORD HIGH TREASURER OF 

GREAT BRITAIN, 
FIRST PRINTED IN MAY, 1722, 


ks neh eerie nae. 


“LT wave been six hours to-day morning writing nineteen pages 
of a letter to lord-treasurer, about forming a society, or 
academy, to correct and fix the English language. It will not 
He above five or six more. I will send it him to-morrow ; 
and will print it, if he desires me.”—Journal to Stella, Feb. 
21, 1713-12. 

‘J finished the rest of my letter to lord-treasurer to-day and 
seut it to him.’’—Jbid. Feb. 22. 

** Lord-treasurer has lent the long letter I writ him to Prior; 
and IT can’t get Prior to return it. I want to have it printed ; 
aid to make up this academy for the improvement of our 
language.” —Jiid. March 11. 

‘* My letter to the lord-treasurer about the English tongue is 
how puneag and TI suffer my name to be put at the end of 
*t, which I never did before in my life."—ZIJbid. May 10, 
1712, 

‘* Have you seen my letter to the lord-treasurer? There are 
two answers come out to it already, though it is no polities, 
but a harmless proposal about the improvement of the Eng- 
lish tongue. I believe, if I writ an essay upon a straw some 
fool would answer it '"—Zbid. Mav 31. 

** You never told me how my letter to lord-treasurer passes in 
Ireland.” —Jbid. July 1. 

“What care I, whether my letter to lord treasurer be com- 
mended there or not? Why does not some: ody among you 
alswer it, as three or four have done here 7°—/bid. July 17. 


Loudon, Feb. 22, 1711-12. 
My Lorp,—What I had the honour of mentioning to 
your lordship some time ago in conversation, was uot 
a new thought, just then started hy accident or occasion, 
but the result of long reffection; and I have been con- 
firmed in my sentimeuts, by the opinion of some very 
judicious persons with whom I consulted. They all 
agreed, that nothing wotld be of greater use towards 
the improvement of knowledge and politeness than 
some effectual method for correcting, enlarging, and 
ascertaining our language; and they think it a work 
very possible to be compassed under the protection of 
a prince, the countenance and encouragement of a 
ministry, and the care of proper persons chosen for 
euch au undertaken.* I was glad to find your lord- 
ship's answer in so different a style from what has been 
commonly made use of on the like occasions for some 
years past, That all such thoughts must be deferred to 
a time of peace: a topic which some have carried so 
far, that they would not have us by any means think 
of preserving our civil or religious constitution, because 
we are engaged in a war abroad. It will be among 
the distinguishing marks of your ministry, my lord, 
that you havea genius above all such regards, and that 
no reasonable proposal for the honour, the advantage, 
or the ornament of your country, however foreigre to 
your more immediate office, was ever neglected by 
you. I confess the merit of this candour and conde- 


a * Dr. Swift pro a pas of this nature (the forming a 
society to fix a standard to the English Janguage) to his friend, 
as he thou ght him, the lord-treasurer Oxford, but without 
Success. JHESTER FIELD. 
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scension is very much lessened, because your lordshig 
hardly leaves us room to offer our good wishes ; remcving 
all our difficulties, and supplying our wants faster than 
the most visionary projector can adjust his schemes. 
And, therefore, my lord, the design of this paper is not 
so much to offer you ways and means, as to complain 
of a grievance, the redressing of which is to be your 
own work, as much as that of paying the nation’s debts, 
or opening a trade into the South-sea ; and though not 
of such immediate benefit as either of these, or any 
other of your glorious actions, yet perhaps, in future 
ages, not less to your honour. 

My lord, 1 do here, in the name of all the learned 
and polite persons of the nation, complain to your 
fecal, as first minister, that our language is ex- 
tremely imperfect; that its daily improvements are by 
vo Means in proportion to its daily corruptions; that 
the pretenders to polish and refine it have chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities; and that in many 
instances it offends against every part of grammar. 
But lest your lordship should think my censure too 
severe, I shall take leave to be more particular. 

I believe your lordship will agree with me in the 
reason, why our language is less retined than those of 
Italy, Spain, or France. ‘Tis plain that the Latin 
tongue, in its purity, was never jn this island, towards 
the conquest of which few or no attempts were made 
till the time of Claudius; neither was that language 
ever so vulgar in Britain as it is known to have been 
iu Gaul and Spain. Further, we find that the Roman 
legions here were at length all recalled to help their 
country against the Goths, and other barbarous in- 
vaders. Meantime the Britons, left to shift for them- 
selves, aud daily harassed by cruel inroads from the 
Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their de- 
feuce; who, cousequently, reduced the greatest part of 
the island to their own power, drove the Britons into 
the most remote and mountainous parts, and the rest of 
the country, in customs, religion, and language, 
became wholly Saxon. This I take to be the reason 
why there are more Latin words® remaining in the 
British tongue, than in the old Saxon, which, excepting 
some few variations in the orthography, is the same in 
most original words with our present English, as well 
as with German and other Northern dialects. 

Edward the Confessor having lived long in France, 
appears to be the first who introduced any mixture of 
the French tongue with the Saxon; the court affecting 
what the prince was fond of, and others taking it up 
for a fashion, as it is now with us. William the Con- 
queror proceeded much further ; bringing over with him 
vast numbers of that nation, scattering them in every 
monastery, giving them great quantities of land, di- 
recting all pleadings to be in that language, and en- 
deavouring to make it universal inthe kingdom. This 
at least is the opinion generally received; but your 
lordship has fully convinced me, that the French 
tongue made yet a greater progress here under Harry II., 
who had large territories on that continent both from 
his father aud his wife, made frequent journeys and ex- 
peditions thither, and was always attended with a num- 
ber of his countrymen, retainers at his court. For some 
centuries after there was a constant intercourse between 
France and England, by the dominions we possessed 
there, and the conquests we made ; so that our language, 
between two and three hundred years ago, seems to 
have had a greater mixture with French than at 
present, many words having beeu afterward rejected, 
and some since the time of Spenser, although we have 
still retained not a few, which have been long anti- 


8° As for our English tongue; the great altemtions it has 
undergone in the two last centuries are principally ele | te 


that vast stock of Latin words which we have transplanted 


our own soil.’ —Bsewrigy. 
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quated in France. I could produce several instances 
of both kinds, if it were of any use or entertainment. 

To examine into the several circumstances by which 
the language of a country may be altered would force 
me to enter into a wide field. I shail ouly observe, 
that the Latin, the French, and the English, seem to 
have undergone the same fortune. The first, from the 
days of Romulus to those of Julius Casar, suffered 
perpetual changes; and by what we meet in those 
authors who occasionally speak on that subject, as well 
as from certain fragments of old laws, it 1s manifest 
that the Latin 300 years before Tully, was as unin- 
telligible in his time as the English and French of the 
same period are now ; and these two have changed as 
much since William the Conqueror (which is but 
little less than 700 years) as the Latin appears to have 
done in the like term. Whether our language or the 
French will decline as fast as the Roman did, is a 
question that would perhaps admit more debate than 
it is worth. There were many reasons for the cor- 
ruptions of the last; as, the change of their government 
{>a tyranny, which ruined the study of eloquence, 
there being no further use or encouragement for popular 
orators; their giving not only the freedom of the city, 
but capacity for employments, to several towns in Gaul, 
Spain, and Gemany, and other distant parts, as far as 
Asia; which brought a great number of foreign pre- 
tenders into Rome; the slavish disposition of the senate 
and people, by which the wit and eloquence of the age 
were wholly turned into panegyric, the most barren 
of all subjects; the great corruption of manners, and 
introduction of foreign luxury, with foreign terms to 
express it, with several others that might be assigned ; 
not to mention those invasions from the Goths and 
Vandals, which are too obvious to insist on. 

The Roman language arrived at great perfection 
before it began to decay, and the French for these last 
fifty years, has been polishing as much as it will bear, 
and appears to be declining by the natural] inconsistency 
of that people, and the affectation of some late authors 
to introduce and multiply cant words, which is the most 
ruinous corruption in any language. La Bruyere, a 
late nelebeaied writer among thern, makes use of many 
new terms, which are not to be found in any of the 
common dictionaries before his time. But the English 
tongue is not arrived to such a degree of perfection as 
to make us apprehend any thoughts of its decay ; and 
if it were once refined to a certain standard, perhaps 
there might be ways found out to fix it for ever, or at 
least till we are invaded and made a conquest by 
some other state; and even then our best writiags might 
probably be preserved with care, and grow into esteem, 
and the authors have a chance for immortality. 

But without such great revolutions as these (to which 
we are, I think, less subject than kingdoms upon the 
continent) I see no absolute necessity why any language 
should be perpetually changing; for we find many ex- 
amples to the contrary. From Homer to Plutarch are 
above a thousand years; so long at least the purity 
of the Greek tongue may be allowed to last, and we 
know not how far before. The Greciaus spread their 
colonies round all the coast of Asia Minor, even to the 
northern parts lying towards the Euxine, in every island 
of tue ALyean sea, and several others in the Mediterra- 
aean ; where the language was preserved entire for many 
ages, after they themselves became colonies to Rome, 
and till they were overrun by the barbarous nations 
upon the fall of that empire. The Chinese have books 
in their language above two thousand years old, neither 
have the frequent conquests of the Tarfars been able to 
alter it. The German, Spanish, and Italian have 
admitted few or no changes for some ages past. The 
other languages of Kurope U kuow nothing of; neither 
w there anv occasion (9 consider them, 
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Having taken this compass, I return to those con- 
siderations upon our own language, whict I would 
humbly offer your lordship. The period wherein the 
English tongue received most improvement I take to 
commence with the beginning of queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and to conclude with the great rebellion in 
forty-two. It is true, there wasa very ill taste both of 
style and wit, which prevailed under king James 1.; 
but that seems to have been corrected in the first years 
of his successor, who, among many other qualifications 
of an excellent prince, was a great patron of learning. 
From the civil war to this present time, I am apt to 
doubt whether the corruptions in our language have not 
at least equalled the refinements of it; and these cor- 
ruptions very few of the best authors in our age have 
wholly escaped. During the usurpation, such an infu- 
sion of enthusiastic jargon prevailed in every writing 
as was not shaken off in many years after. To this 
succeeded that licentiousness which entered with the 
Restoration, and from infecting our religion and morals, 
fell to corrupt our language; which last was uot likely 
to be much improved by these, who at that time made 
up the court of king Charles H.; either such who had 
followed him in his banisnment, or who had been alto- 
gether conversant. in the dialect of those fanatic times; 
or young men, who had been educated in the same 
country: so that the court, which used to be the 
standard of propriety and correctness of speech, was 
then, and, I think, has ever since coutinued, the worst 
school in England for that accomplishment; and so 
will remain till better care be taken in the education 
of our young nobility, that they may set out into the 
world with some foundation of literature, in order to 
qualify them for patterns of politeness. The consequence 
of this defect upon our language may appear from the 
plays and other compositions written for entertainment 
within fifty years past; filled with a succession of 
affected phrases, and new conceited words, either bor- 
rowed from the current style of the court, or from those 
who, under the character of men of wit and pleasure, 
pretended to give the law. Many of these refinements 
have already been long antiquated, and are now hardly 
intelligible ; which is no wonder, when they were the 
product only of ignorance and caprice. 

I have never known this great town without one or . 
more dunces of figure, who had credit enough to give 
rise to some new word, and propagate it in most conversa- 
tious, though it had neither hamour nor significancy. 
If it struck the present taste, it was svon transferred 
into the plays and current scribbles of the week, and 
became an addition to our language; while the men of 
wit and learning, instead of early obviating such cor- 
ruptions, were too often seduced to imitate and comply 
with them. 

There is another set of men who have contributed 
very much to the spoiling of the English tongue; I 
mean the poets from the time of the Restoration. These 
gentlemen, although they could not be insensible how 
much our language was already overstocked with mono- 
syllables, yet, to save time and pains, introduced that 
barbarous custom of abbreviating words to fit them to 
the measure of their verses; and this they have fre- 
quently done so very injudiciously, as to form such harsh 
unharmonious sounds that none but a northern ear 
could endure. They have joined the most obdurate son- 
sonants with one intervening vowel, only to shorten a 
syllable; and their taste in time became so depraved, 
that what was at first a poetical license, not to be jus- 
tified, they made their choice, alleging that the words 
pronounced at length sounded faint and languid. This 
was a pretence to take up the same custom in prose ; so 
that most of the books we see now-a-days are fall of 
those manglings and abbreviations, Instances of thia 
abuse are innumerable; what does your loruship think 
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of the words drudg’d, disturb'd, rebuk‘d, fledg'd, and a 
theusand others everywhere tu be met with in prose us 
well as verse? where, by leaving out a vowel to save a 
syllable, we form so jarring a sound, and so difficult to 
utter, that I have often wondered how it could ever 
obtain. 

Another cause (and perhaps borrowed from the former) 
which has contributed not a little to the maiming 
of our language, is a foolish opinion, advanced of late 
years, that we ought to spell exactly as we speak ; 
which, beside the obvious inconvenience of utterly 
destroying our etymology, would bea thing we should 
never see an end of. ot only the several towns and 
counties of England have a different way of pro- 
nouncing, but even here in London they clip their words 
after one manner about the court, another in the city, 
and a third in the suburbs; and, in a few years, it is 
probable, will all differ from themselves, as fancy or 
fashion shall direct; all which, reduced to writing, 
would entirely confound orthography. Yet many people 
are so fond of this conceit that it is sometimes a difficult 
matter to read modern books and pamphlets; where 
the words are so-curtailed, and varied from their ori- 
ginal spelling, that whoever has been used to plain 
English will hardly know them by sight. 

Several young men at the universities, terribly pos- 
sessed with the fear of pedantry, run into a worse 
extreme, and think all politeness to consist in reading 
the daily trash sent down to them from hence ; this they 
call knowing the world, and reading men and manners. 
Thus farnished, they come up to town, reckon all their 
errors for accomplishments, borrow the newest set of 
phrases; and if they take a pen into their hands, all the 
odd worda they have picked up in a coffeehouse, or a 
gaming ordinary, are produced as flowers of style; and 
the orthography refined to the utmost. To this we owe 
those monstrous productions which, under the name of 
Trips, Spies, Amusements, and other couceited appel- 
Jatious, have overrun us for some years past, To this 
we owe that strange race of wits, who tell us, they write 

to the humour of the age. And I wish I could say, these 
quaint fupperies were wholly absent from graver subjects. 
In short, I would undertake to show your lordship 
several pieces, where the beauties of this kind are so 
predominant that, with all your skill in languages, 
you could never be able to read or understand them. 

But Tam very much mistaken if many of these false 
refinements among us &lo not arise from a principle 
which would quite destroy their credit, if it were well 

understood and considered. For Tam afraid, my lord, 
that with all the real good qualities of our country, we 
are naturally not very polite. This perpetual disposi- 
tion to shorten our words by retrenching the vowels, is 
nothing else but a tendency to lapse into the barbarity 
of those northern nations from whom we are descended, 
and whose languages labour all under the same defect. 
For it is worthy our observation, that the Spaniards, 
the French, and the Italians, although derived from the 
same northern ancestors with ourselves, are with the 
utmost difficulty taught to pronounce our words, which 
the Swedes and Danes, as well as the Germans and the 
Dutch, attain to with ease, because our syllables resem- 
ble theirs in the roughness and frequency of consonants. 
Now, as we struggle with an ill climate to improve the 
nobler kinds of fruits, are at the expense of walls to re- 
ceive and reverberate the faint rays of the sun, and fence 
against the northern blast, we sometimes, by the help 
of a good soil, equal the production of warmer countries, 


who have no need to be at so much cost and care. Itts. 


the same thing with respect to the politer arts among 
us; and the same defect of heat which gives a fierceness 
to onr natures may coutribute to that roughness of our 
language, which bears some analogy to the harsh fruit 
of colder countries, For I do not reckon that we want 
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a genius more than the rest of our neighbours: but yous 
lordship will be of my opinion, that we ought to strug: 
gle with these natural disadvantages as much as we can, 
and be careful whom we employ whenever we design to 
correct them, which is a work that has hitherto been 
assumed by the least qualified hands. So that if the 
choice had been left to me, I would rather have trusted 
the refinement of our language, as far as it relates to 
sound, to the judgment of the women, than of illiterate 
court fops, half-witted poets, and university boys. For 
it is plain that women, in their manner of corrupting 
words, do naturally discard the consonants as we do the 
vowels. What I am going to tell your lordship appears 
very trifling ; that more than once, where some of both 
sexes were in company, I have persuaded two or three 
of each to take a pen, and write down a number of 
letters joined together, just as it came into their heads ; 
aud upon reading this gibberish, we have found that 
which the men had wrote, by the frequent encountering 
of ruugh consonants, to sound like High Dutch; and 
the other, by the women, like Italian, abounding in 
vowels and liquids. Now, though I would by no means 
give ladies the trouble of advising us in the reformation 
of our language, yet I caunot help thinking that, since 
they have been left out of all meetings, except parties 
at play, or where worse designs are carried on, our con- 
versation has very much degenerated. 

In order to reform our language, I conceive, my lord, 
that a free judicious choice should be made of such 
persons as are generally allowed tu be best qualified for 
such a work, without any regard to quality, party, or 
profession. These, to a certain number at least, should 
assemble at sume appointed time and place, and fix on 
rules by which they design to proceed. What methods 
they will take is not for me to prescribe. Your lord- 
ship, aud other persons in great employments, might 
please to be of the number: and IT am afraid such a 
society would want your instruction and example, as 
much as your protection; for I have, uot without a 
little envy, observed of late the style of some great 
ministers very much to exceed that of any other pro- 
ductions. 

The persons who are to undertake this work will have 
the example of the French before them, to imitate where 
these have proceeded right, and to avoid their mistakes. 
Beside the grammar part, wherein we are allowed to be 
very defective, they will observe many gross improprie- 
ties, which, however authorized by practice, and giown 
familiar, ought to be discarded. They will find many 
words that deserve to be utterly thrown out of our lan- 
guage, many more to be corrected, and perhaps not a 
few long since autiquated, which ought to be restored 
on account of their energy and sound. 

But what I have most at heart is, that some method 
should be thought on for ascertaining and fixing our lan- 
guage for ever, after such alterations are made in it as 
shall be thought requisite. For I am of opinion, it is 
better a language should not be wholly perfect, than that 
it should be perpetnally changing ; and we must give 
over at one time, or at length infallibly change for the 
worse; as the Romans did, when they began to quit 
their simplicity of style for affected refinements, such 
as we meet in Tacitus and other authors; which ended 
by degrees in many barbarities, even before the Goths 
had invaded Italy. 

The fume of our writers 1s usually confined to these 
two islands, and it is hard it should be limited in time, 
as much as place, by the perpetual variations of ou. 
speech. It is your lordships observation, that if it were 
not for the Bible and Common Prayer Book in the 
vulgar tongue, we should hardly be able to understand 
anything that was written among us a hundred years 
ago; which is certainly true: for those books being 
perpetually read in churches, have proved a kind of 
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standard for language, especially to the common people. 
And I doubt whether the alterations since introduced 
have added much to the beauty or strength of the 
English tongue, though they have taken off a great deal 
from that simplicity which is one of the greatest per- 
fections in any language. You, my lord, who are so 
conversant in the sacred writings, and so great a judge 
of them in their originals, will agree, that no translation 
our country ever yet produced, has come up to that of 
the Old and New Testament: and by the many beau- 
tiful ages which I have often had the honour to hear 
your lordship cite from thence, I am persuaded that 
the translators of the Bible were masters of an English 
étyle much fitter for that work than any we see in our 
present writings; which I take to be owing to the sim- 
plicity that runs through the whoie. Then, as to the 
greatest part of our liturgy, compiled long before the 
translation of the Bible nuw in use, and little altered 


since, there seem to be in it as great strains of true | 


sublime eloquence as are anywhere to be found in our 
language; which every man of good taste will observe 
in the communion service, that of burial, and other parts. 

But when I say that I would have our laaguage 
after it is duly correct, always to last, I do not mean 
that it should never be enlarged. Provided that no 
word, which a society shall give a sanction to, be after- 
ward antiquated and exploded, they may have liberty 
to receive whatever new ones they shall find occasion 
for; because then the old books will yet be always 
valuable according to their intrinsic worth, and not 
thrown aside on account of unintelligible words and 
phrases, which appear harsh and uncouth, only because 
they are out of fashion. Had the Roman tongue con- 
tinued vulgar in that city till this time, it would have 
been absolutely necessary, from the mighty changes 
that have been made in Jaw and religion, from the 
many terms of art required in trade and in war, from the 
new inventions that have happened in the world, from 
the vast spreading of navigation and commerce, with 
many other obvious circumstances, to have made great 
additions to that language; yet the ancients would 
still have been read and understood with pleasure and 
ease. The Greek tongue received many enlargements 
between the time of Homer and that of Plutarch, yet 
the former author was probably as well understood in 
Trajan’s time as the latter. What Horace says of words 
going off and perishing like leaves, and new ones 
coming in their place, is a misfortune he laments, 
rather than a thing he approves ; but I cannot see why 
this should be absolutely necessary, or if it were, what 
would have become of his monumentum ere perennius ! 

Writing by memory only, as I do at present, 1 would 
gladly keep within my depth; and therefore shall not 
enter into further euler Neither do I pretend 
more than to show the usefulness of this design, and to 
make some general observations, leaving the rest to that 
society which I hope will owe its institution and pa- 
fronage to your lordship. Besides, I would willingly 
avoid repetition, having, about a year ago, communi- 
cated to the public much of what I had to offer upon 
this subject, by the hands of an ingenious gentleman, 
who, for a long time did thrice a-week divert or 
instruct the kingdom by his papers, and is supposed 
to pursue the same design at present, under the title of 
Spectator. This author, who has tried the force and 
compass of our language with so much success, agrees 
entirely with me in most of my sentiments relating to 
it; 80 do the greatest of the men of wit and learn- 
mg whom I have had the happiness to converse with; 
and therefore I imagine that such a society would be 
pretty unanimous in the main points. 

Your lordship must allow that such a work as this 
bronght to pe ection would very much contribute to 
the glory of her majesty’s reign; which ought to be 
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recorded in words more durable than brass, and such 
as our posterity may read a thousand years heuce, 
with pleasure as well as admiration. 1 always dis- 
approved that false compliment to princes, that the most 
lasting monument they can have is the hearts of their 
subjects. It is indeed their greatest present felicity to 
reign in their subjects hearts; but these are too perist.able 
to preserve their memories, which can only be done by 
the pens of able and faithful historians. And I take it 
to be vour lordship's duty, as prime minister, to give 
order for inspecting our language, and rendering it fit 
to record the history of so great and good a princess, 
Besides, my lord, as disinterested as you appear to the 
world, I am convinced that na man is more in the 
power of a prevailing favourite peel than yourself; 
I mean that desire of true aud lasting honour which 
you have borne along with you through every stage of 
your life. To this you have often sacrificed your 
interest, your ease, and your health; for preserving 
and increasing this, you have exposed your person to 
secret treachery and open violence. There is nut, 
perhaps, an example in history of any minister, who, 
in so short a time, has performed so many great. things, 
and overcome so many (difficulties. Now, though I 
am fully convinced that you fear God, honour your 
queen, and love your country as much as any of your 
fellow-subjects, yet I must believe that the desire of 
fame has been no inconsiderable motive to quicken you 
in the pursuit of those actions which will best deserve 
it. But, at the same time, ] must be so plain as to 
tell your lordship, that if you will not take some care 
to settle our language, and put it into a state of con- 
tinuance, I cannot promise that your memory shal] be 
preserved above a hundred years, further than by im- 
perfect tradition. 

As barbarous and ignorant as we were in former 
centuries, there was more effectual care taken by our 
ancestors to preserve the memory of times and persons, 
than we find in this age of learning and_ politeness, as 
we are pleased to ca)l it. The rude Latin of the monks 
is still very intelligible; whereas, had their records 
been delivered down only in the vulgar tongue, so 
barren and 80 barbarous, so subject to continual suc- 
ceeding changes, they could not now be understood, 
unless by antiguaries who make it their study to ex- 
pound them. And we must at this day have heen 
content with such poor abstracts of our English story, 
as laborious men of low genius would think fit to give 
us; and even these, in the next age, wonld he like- 
wise swallowed up in succeeding collections. If ¢hings 
goon at this rate, all I can promise your lardship is, 
that, about two hundred years hence, some painful 
compiler, who will be at the trouble of studying old 
language, may inform the world, that inthe reign of 
queen Anne, Robert, earl of Oxford, a very wise and 
excellent man, was made high treasurer, and saved 
his country, which in those days was almost ruined by 
a foreign war, and a domestic faction. Thus much he 
may be able to pick out, and willing to transfer into 
his new history; but the rest of your character, which 
I, or any other writer, may now value ourselves by 
drawing, and the particular account of the grea things 
done under your ministry, for which yon are alre 
so celebrated in most parts of Europe, will probably be 
dropped, on account of the antiquate style and raan- 
ner they are delivered in. 

How then shall any man, who has a genius for 
history equal to the best of the ancients, be able to un- 
dertake such a work with spirit and cheerfulness, wheu 
he considers that he will be read with pleasure but a 
very few years, and, in an age or two, shall hardly be 
understood without an interpreter? This is like em- 
ploying an excellent statuary to work upon mouldering 
stone. Those who apply their studies to preserve the 
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memory of others will always have some concern for | 
their own; and I believe it is fur this reason that so , 


few writers among us, of any distinction, have turned 
their thoughts to such a discouraging employment; 
for tne best English historian must lie under this mor- 
tification, that when his style grows antiquated, he 
will be only considered as a tedious relater of facts, 
and perhaps consulted in his turn, among other neglected 
authors, to furnish materials for some future collector. 
I doubt your lordship is but ill entertained with a 
few scattered thoughts upon a subject that deserves to 
be treated with ability and care. However, I must beg 
leave to add a few words more, perhaps not altogether 
foreign to the same matter. I know not whether that 
which {am going to say may pass for caution, advice, 
or reproach, any of which will be justly thought very 
improper from one in my station to one in yours. 
However, I must venture to affirm, that if genius and 
learning be not encouraged under your lordship’s ad- 
ministration, you are the most inexcusable person 
alive. All your other virtues, my lord, will be defec- 
tive without this; your affability, candour, and good- 
nature; that perpetual agreeableness of conversation, 
80 disengaged in the midst of such a weight of business 
and opposition; even your justice, prudence and mag- 
unanimity, will shine less bright without it. Your 
lordship is universally allowed to possess a very large 
portion in most parts of literature ; and to this you owe 
the cultivating of those many virtues which otherwise 
would have been less adorned, or in lower perfection. 
Neither cau you acquit yourself of these obligations 
without Jetting the arts, in their turn, share your im- 
fluence and protection: besides, who knows but some 
true genius may happen to arise under your ministry, 
erortus ul athereus sol, Every age might perhaps pro- 
duce oue or two of these to adorn it, if they were not 
sunk under the censure and obloquy of plodding, 
servile, imitating pedants. I do not mean, by a true 
genius, any bold writer who breaks through the rules 
of decency to distinguish himself by the singularity of 
his opinions; but one who, upon a deserving subject, 
is able to open new scenes, aud discover a vein of true 
and noble thinking, which never entered into any ima- 
gination before ; every stroke of whose pen is worth all 
the paper blotted by hundreds of others in the compass 
of their lives. I know, my lord, your friends will 
(ffer, in your defence, that in your private capacity 
you never refused your purse and credit to the service 
and support of learned or ingenious men; and that, 
ever since you have been in public employment, you 
have constantly bestowed your favours to the most de- 
serving abet But I desire your lordship not to be 
deceived ; we never will admit of these excuses, nor 
will allow your private liberality, as great as it is, to 
atone for your excessive public thrift. But here again 
Tam afraid most good subjects will interpose in your 
defence, by alleging the desperate condition you found 
the nation in, and the necessity there was for so able 
and faithful a steward to retrieve it, if possible, by the 
utmost frugality. We grant all this, my lord; but 
then it ought likewise to be considered, that you have 
already saved several millions to the public, and that 
what we ask is too inconsiderable to break into any 
rules of the strictest good husbandry. The French 
king bestows about half a dozen pensions to learned 
men in several parts of Europe, and perhaps a dozen 
in his own kingdom ; which im the whole do probably 
not amount to half the income of many a private co'n- 
moner in England, yet have more contributed to the 
glory of that prince than any million he has otherwise 
employed. For learning, like all true merit, is easily 
satisfied ; while the false and counterfeit is perpetually 
craving, and never thinks it has enough. The smallest 
favour given by a great prince, as a mark of esteem to 
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reward the endowments of the mind, never fails to be 
returned with praise and gratitude, and loudly cele- 
brated to the world. I have known, some years ago, 
several pensions given to particular persons, (how 
deservedly I shall not inquire,) any one of which, if 
divided into several parcels, and distributed by the 
crown to those who might, upon occasion, distinguish 
themselves by some extraordinary production of wit 
or learning, would be amply sufficient to auswer the 
end. Or, if any such persons were above money, (as 
every great genius certainly is, with very moderate con- 
veniences of life,) a medal or some mark of distinction 
would do full as well. 

But I forget my province, and find myself turning 
projector before I am aware; although it be one of the 
last characters under which I should desire to appear 
before your lordship, especially when I have the ambi- 
tion of aspiring to that of being, with the greatest 
respect and truth, my lord, your lordship’s most 
obedient, most obliged, and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


AN ESSAY ON MODERN 
EDUCATION. 


From frequently reflecting upon the course and method 
of educating youth in this and a neighbouring kingdom, 
with the general success and consequence thereof, I am 
come to this determination,—that education is always 
the worse, in proportion to the wealth and grandeur of 
the parents; nor do J doubt in the least, that if the 
whole world were now under the dominion of one mo- 
narch, (provided I might be allowed to choose where 
he should fix the seat of his empire,) the only son and 
heir of that monarch w ild be the worst educated 
mortal that ever was b 1 since the creation; and { 
doubt the same proportion will hold through all de- 
grees and titles, from emperor downward to the 
common gentry. 

I do not say that this has been always the case; for, 
in better times, it was directly otherwise, and a scholar 
may fill half his Greek and Roman shelves with authors 
of the noblest birth, as well as highest virtue: nor do I 
tax all nations at present with this defect, for I know 
there are some to be excepted, and particularly Scotland, 
under all the disadvantages of its climate and soil, if 
that happiness be not rather owing even to those very 
disadvantages. What is then to be done, if this reflec- 
tion must fix on two countries, which will be most 
ready to take offence, and which, of all others, it will 
be least prudent or safe to offend ? 

But ie is one circumstance yet more dangerous 
and lamentable: for if, according to the postulatum 
already laid down, the higher quality any youth is of 
he is in greater likelihood to be worse educated, it 
behoves me to dread and keep far from the verge of 
scanaalum magnatum, 

Retracting therefore that hazardous postulatum, 1 
shall venture no further at present than to say, that 
perhaps some additional care in educating the sons of 
nobility and principal gentry might not be ill em- 
ployed. If this be not delivered with softness enough, 
I must for the future be silent. 

In the mean time, let me ask only two questions, 
which relate to England. I ask, first, how it comes 
about that, for above sixty years past, the chief conduct 
of affairs has been generally placed in the hands of new 
men, with very few exceptions? The noblest blood of 
England having been shed in the grand rebellion, 
many great families became extinct, or were supported 
only by minors. When the king was restored, very 
few of those lords remained who began, or at least had 
improved, cheir education under the reigns of king 
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James ur king Charles I., of which lords the two princi- 
pal were the marquis of Ormond and the earl of 
Southampton. The minors had, during the rebellion 
and usurpation, either received too much tincture of 
bad principles from those fanatic times, or, coming to 
age at the Restoration, fell into the vices of that dis- 
solute reign. 

I date from this era the corrupt method of education 
among us, and, in consequence thereof, the necessity 
the crown lay under of introducing new men into the 
chief conduct of public affairs, or to the office of what 
we now call prime-ministers; men of art, knowledge, 
application and insinuation, merely for want of a 
supply among the nobility. They were gencrally 
(though not always) of good birth; sometimes younger 
brothers, at other times such, who, although inheriting 
good estates, yet happened to be well educated, and 
provided with learning. Such, under that king, were 
Hyde, Bridgeman, Clifford, Osborn, Godolphin, Ashley 
Cooper: few or none under the short reigu of king 
James HI.: under king William, Somers, Montague, 
Churchill, Vernon, Boyle, and many others: under the 
queen, Harley, St. John, Harcourt, Trevor: who, indeed, 
were persons of the best private families, but unadorned 
with titles. So in the following reign, Mr. Robert 
Walpole was for many years prime-minister, in which 
post he still happily continues: his brother Horace is 
ambassador extraordinary to France. Mr. Addison 
and Mr. Craggs, without the least alliance to support 
them, have been secretaries of state. 

If the facts have been thus for above sixty years past, 
(whereof I could, with a little further recollection, pro- 
duce many more instances,) I would ask again, how it 
has happened, that in a nation plentifully abounding 
with nobility, so great share in the most competent 
parts of public mauagement has been for so long a 
period chiefly intrusted to commoners; unless some 
omissions or defects of the highest import) may be 
charged upon those to whom the care of educating our 
noble youth had been committed? For, if there be 
any difference between human creatures in the point of 
natural parts, as we usually call them, it should seem 
that the advantage lies on the side of children born 
from noble and wealthy parents; the same traditional 
sloth and luxury which render their body weak and 
effeminate, perhaps refining and giving a freer motion 
to the spirits beyond what can be expected from the 
gross, robust issue of meaner mortals. Add to this the 
peculiar advantages which all young noblemen possess 
by the privileges of their birth. Such asa free access to 
courts, and a universal deference paid to their persons, 

But, as my lord Bacon charges it for a fault on 
princes, that they are impatient to compass ends with- 
out giving themselves the trouble of consulting or 
executing the means, so, perhaps, it may be the dis- 
position of young nobles, either from the indulgence of 
Jxtrents, tutors, and governors, or their own inactivity, 
that they expect the accomplishments of a good educa- 
tion without the least expense of time or study to 
acquire them. 

What I said last I am ready to retract, for the case 
is influitely worse; and the very maxims set up to 
direct modern education are enough to destroy all the 
seeds of knowledge, honour, wisdom, and virtue among 
us. The current opinion prevails, that the study of 
Greek and Latin is loss of time; that public schools, 
by mingling the sons of noblemen with those of the 
vulgar, engage the former in bad company; that 
whipping breaks the spirits of lads well born; that 
universities make young men pedants; that to dance, 
fence, speak French, and know how to behave youreelf 
amoug great persons of both sexes, comprehends the 
whole duty of a gentleman. 

I cannot but think this wise system of education has 
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been much cultivated among us by those worthies of 
the army who, during the last war, returned from 
Flanders at the close of each campaign, became the 
dictators of behaviour, dress, and politeness, to all those 
youngsters who frequent  chocolate-coffee-gaming- 
houses, drawing-rooms, operas, levees, and assemblies : 
where a colonel, by his pay, perquisites, and plunder, 
was qualified to outshine many peers of the realm; 
and by the influence of an exotic habit and demeanour, 
added to other foreign accomplishments, gave the law 
to the whole town, and was copied as the standard 
pattern of whatever was refined in dress, equipage, con- 
versation, or diversions. 

I remember, in those times, an admired original of 
that vocation sitting in a coffeehouse near two gentle- 
men, whereof one was of the clergy, who were engaged 
in some discourse that savoured of learning. This 
officer thought fit to interpose, and professing to deliver 
the sentiments of his fraternity, as well as his own, (and 
probably he did so of too many among tbem,) turned 
to the clergyman, and spoke in the following manner - 
“ D—n me, doctor, say what yu will, the army is the 
only school for gentlemen. Do you think my lord 
Marlborough beat the French with Greek and Latin ? 
D—n me, a scholar when he comes into good company, 
what is he but an ass? D—n me, I would be glad by 
G—d to see any of your scholars with his nouns and 
his verbs, and his philosophy, and trigonometry, what 
a figure he would make at a siege, or blockade, or 
rencountering D—n me,” &c.@ After which he 
proceeded with a volley of military terms, less signifi- 
caut, sounding worse, and harder to be understood than 
any that were ever coined by the commentators upon 
Aristotle. I would not here be thought to charge the 
soldiery with ignorance and contempt of earning 
without allowing exceptions, of which I nave known 
many; but, however, the worst ee especially in 
a great majority, will certainly prevail. 

J have heard that the late earl of Oxford, in the 
time of his ministry, never passed by White's chocolate- 
house (the common rendezvous of infamous sharpers 
and noble callies) without bestowing a curse upon thal 
famous academy as the bane of half the English 
nobility. I have likewise been told another passage 
concerning that great minister, which, because it gives 
a humourous idea of one principal ingredient in modern 
education, take as follows :—-Le Sack, the famous 
French dancing master, in great admiration, asked a 
friend whether it were true that Mr. Harley was made 
an earl and lord treasurer? and finding it confirmed 
said, “ Well; 1 wonder what the devil the queen could 
see in him; for I attended him two years, and he was 
the greatest dunce that ever I taught.” 

Another hinderatrce to good education, and I think 
the greatest. of any, is that pernicious custom im rich 
and noble families of entertaining French tutors in 
their houses. These*wretched pedagogues are enjoined 
by the father to take special care that the boy shall be 
perfect in his French; by the mother, that master must 
not walk till he is hot, nor be suffered to play with 
other boys, nor be wet in his feet, nor daub his clothes, 
and to see the dancing master attends constantly, and 
does his duty ; she further insists, that he be not kept 
too long poring on his book, because he is subject to 
sore eyes, and of a weakly constitution. 

By these methods the young geutleman is, in every 
article, as fully accomplished at eight years old as at 
eight and twenty, age adding only to the growth of his 
person and his vice; so that if you should look at him 
in his boyhood through the magnifying end of a per- 





® Swift has versified part of this passage in his poem on 
Hamilton's Bawn. 
b The story of Le Suck many of the dean's fsnds have heard 
him tell, as he had it from the earl himself. 
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spective, and in his manhood through the other, it 
would be impossible to spy any difference; the same 
airs, the same strut, the same cock of his hat, and 
ture of his sword, (as far as the change of fashions 
will allow,) the same understanding, the same compass 
of knowledge, with the very same absurdity, impudence, 
and impertinence of tongue. aera 

He is taught from the nursery that he must inherit a 

reat estate, and has no need to mind his book, which 
is a lesson he never forgets to the end of his life. His 
chief solace is to steal down and play at spanfarthing 
with the page or young blackamoor, or little favourite 
footboy, one of which is his principal confident and 
bosam friend. 

There is one young lorda in this town, who, by an 
unexampled piece of good fortune, was miraculously 
snatched out of the gulph of ignorance, confined to a 
public school for a due term of years, well whipped 


when he deserved it, clad no better than his comrades, 
and always their playfellow on the same foot; had no 
shee in the school, but what was given him by 
’ 


is merit, and lost it whenever he was negligent. 


will not preserve him. 


education, may not produce a very tolerable lad, 


although he should ae to fail in one or two of 


those accomplishments which in the general vogue are 
held so important to the finishing of a gentleman. 

It is true, I have known an academical education to 
have been exploded in public assemblies; and have 
heard more ‘lige one or two persons of high rank 
declare, they could learn nothing more at Oxford and 
Cambridge than to drink ale and smoke tobacco; 
wherein I firmly believed them, and could have added 
some hundred examples from my own observation in 
one of those universities, but they all were of young 
heirs sent thither only for form; either from schools 
where they were not suffered by their careful parents to 
stay above three months in the year; or from under 
the inanagement of French family tutors, who yet often 
attended them to their college, to prevent all possibility 
of their improvement; but I never yet knew any one 
person of quality, who followed his studies at the 
university and carried away his just proportion of 
learning, that was not ready upon all occasions to cele- 
brate and defend that course of education, and to prove 
a patron of learned men. 

There is one circumstance in a learned education 
which ought to have much weight, even with those 
who have no learning at all. The books read at school 
and college are full of incitements to virtue, and dis- 
couragemeuts from vice, drawn from the wisest reasons, 
the strongest motives, and the most influencing 
examples. Thus young minds are filled early with an 
inclination to good, and an abhorrence of evil, both 
which inerease in them, according to the advances they 
make in literature; and although they may be, and 
too often are, drawn by the temptations of youth, and 
the opportunities of a large fortune, into some irregu- 

* Lord Mountcashel, bred at Dr. Sheridan's school. 


It is 
well known how many mutinies were bred at this 
unprecedented treatment, what complaints among his 
relations, and other great ones of both sexes; that his 
stockings with silver clocks were ravished from him; 
that he wore his own hair; that his dress was undis- 
tinguished ; that he was not fit to appear at a ball or 
assembly, nor suffered to go to either: and it was with 
the utmost difficulty he became qualified for his 
present removal, where he may probably be further 
persecuted, and possibly with success, if the firmness of 
a very worthy governor and his own good dispositions 
I confess I cannot but wish he 
may yo on in the way he began; because I have a 
curiosity to know by so singular an experiment, 
whether truth, honour, justice, temperance, courage, 
and good sense, acquired by a school and college 
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larities, when they come forward into the great world, 
yet it is ever with reluctance and compunction of 
mind, because their bias to virtue still continues. 
They may stray sometimes, out of infirmity or com- 
pliance; but they will soon return to the right road, 
and keep it always in view. 
excesses which are too much the attendants of youth 
and warmer blood; for as to the points of honour, 
truth, justice, and other noble gifts of the mind, 


I speak only of those 


wherein the temperature of the body has no concern, 
they are seldom or ever known to be wild. 

I have engaged myself very unwarily in too copious 
a subject for so short a paper. The present scope I 
would aim at is, to prove that some proportion of 
human knowledge appears requisite to those who by 
their birth or fortune are called to the making of laws, 
and, in a subordinate way, to the execution of them ; 
and that such knowledge is not to be obtained, without 
a miracle, under the frequent, corrupt, and sottish 
methods of educating those who are born to wealth or 
titles. For I would have it remembered that I do by 
no means confine these remarks to young persons of 
noble birth; the same errors ruming through all 
families where there is wealth enough to afford that 
their sons (at least the eldest) may be good for nothing. 
Why should my son be a scholar when it.is not in- 
tended that he should live by his learning? By this 
rale, if what is commonly said be true, that “ money 
answers all things,” why should my son be honest, 
temperate, just, or charitable, since he has no inten- 
tion to depend upon any of these qualities for a main- 
tenance ¢ 

When all is done, perhaps, upon the whole, the 
matter is not so bad as I would make it; and God, 
who works good out of evil, acting only by the ordinary 
course and rule of nature, permits this continual circu- 
lation of human things, for his own unsearchable ends. 
The father grows rich by avarice, injustice, oppression ; 
he is a tyrant in the neighbourhood over she and 
beggars, whom he calls his tenants. Why should he 
desire to have qualities infused into his son which 
himself never possessed, or knew, or found the want 
of, in the acquisition of his wealth? The son, bred in 
sloth and idleness, becomes a spendthrift, a cully, a 
profligate, and goes out of the world a beggar, as his 
father came in: thus the former is punished for his 
own sinus, as well as for those of the latter. The dung- 
hill, having raised a huge mushroom of short dura- 
tion, is now spread to enrich other men's lands. It is 
indeed of worse consequence where noble families are 
gone to decay ; because their titles and privileges out- 
live their estates : and politicians tell us, that nothing 
is more dangerous to the public than a numerous 
nobility without merit or fortune. But even here God 
has likewise prescribed some remedy in the order of 
nature; so many great families coming to an end by 
the sloth, luxury, and abandoned lusts, which ener- 
vated their breed through every succession, producing 
gradually a more effeminate race wholly unk for pro- 
pagation. 











HINTS TOWARD AN ESSAY ON 
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I Have observed few obvious subjects to have been so 
seldom, or at least so slightly, handled as this; and 
indeed I know few so difficult to be treated as it 
enght, nor yet upon which there seems so much to be 
eaid, 

Most things pursued bv men for the happiness of 
public or private life, our wit or folly have so refined, 
that they seldom subsist but in idea; a true friend, a 
good marriage, a perfect form of government, v ith some 
others, require so many ingredients, so good in their 
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several kinds, and ‘so much niceness in mixing them, 
that for some thousands of years men have despaired 
of reducing their schemes to perfection: but in con- 
versation it is, or might be, otherwise ; for here we are 
only to avoid a multitude of errors, which, although a 
matter of some difficulty, may be in every man’s power, 
for want of which it remains as mere an idea as the 
other. Therefore it seems to me, that the truest way 
to understand conversation, is to know the faults and 
errors to which it is subject, and from thence every 
man to form maxims to himself whereby it may be 
regulated, because it requires few talents to which 
most men are not born, or at least may not acquire, 
without any great genius or study. For nature has 
left every man a capacity of being agreeable, though 
not of shining in company ; aud there are a hundred 
men sufficiently qualified for both, who, by a very few 
faults that they might correct in half an hour, are not 
so much as tolerable. 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon this sub- 
ject by mere mdignation, to reflect that so useful and 
innocent a pleasure, so fitted for every period and cor- 
dition of life, and so much in all men’s power, should 
be so much neglected and abused. 

And in this discourse it will be necessary to note 
those errors that are obvious, as well as others which are 
seldomer observed, since there are few so obvious, or 
acknowledged, into which most men, some time or 
other, are not apt to run. 

For instance: nothing is more generally exploded 
than the folly of talking too much; yet I rarely re- 
member to have seen five people together, where some 
one among them has not been predominant in that 
kind, to the great constraint and disgust of all the rest. 
But among such as deal in multitudes of words, none 
are comparable to the sober deliberate talker, who 
proceeds with much thought and caution, makes his 
preface, branches out into several digressions, finds a 
hint that puts him iu mind of another story, which he 
promises to tell you when this is done; comes back 
regularly to his subject, cannot readily call to mind 
some person’s name, holding his head, complains of his 
memory; the whole company all this while in sus- 
pense; at length says, it is no matter, and so goes on. 
And, to crown the business, it perhaps proves at last a 
story the company has heard fifty times before; or, at 
beat, some insipid adventure of the relater. 

Another general fault in conversation is that of those 
who affect tu talk of themselves: some, without any 
ceremony, will run over the history of their lives; will 
relate the aimmals of their diseases, with the several 
symptoms and circumstances of them ; will enumerate 
the hardships and injustice they have suffered in court, 
in parliament, in love, or in law. Others are more 
dexterous, and with great art will lie on the watch to 
hook in their own praise: they will call a witness to 
remember they always foretold what would happen in 
such a case, but nove would believe them; they ad- 
vised such a man from the beginning, and told him 
the consequences, just as they happened ; but he would 
have his own way. Others make a vanity of telling 
their faults; they are the strangest men in the world ; 
they cannot dissemble; they own it is a folly; they 
have lost abundance of advantages by it; but if you 
would give them the world, they cannot help it; there 
is something in thcir nature that abhors insincerity and 
constraint ; with many other insufferable topics of the 
same altitude. 

Of such mighty importance every man is to himself, 
and ready tu think he is so to others; without once 
making this easy and obvious reflection, that his affairs 
can have no more weight with other men, than theirs 
have with him; and how little that is he is sensible 
enough. 
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Where a company has met, I often have observed 
two persons discover, by some accident, that they were 
bred together at the same school or university ; after 
which the rest are condemned to silence, and to listen 
while these two are refreshing each other's memory, 
with the arch tricks and passages of themselves aud 
their comrades. 

I know a great officer of the army who will sit for 
some time with a supercilious and impatient silence, 
full of anger and contempt for those who are talking; 
at length, of a sudden, demanding audience, decide 
the matter in a short dogmatical way ; then withdraw 
within himself again, and vouchsafe to talk no more, 
until his spirits circulate again to the same point. 

There are some faults in conversation which none 
are 80 subject to as the men of wit, nor ever 80 much 
as when they are with each other. If they have opened 
their mouths without endeavouring to say a witty 
thing, they think it is so many words lost: it is a 
torment to the hearers, as much as to themselves, to see 
them upon the rack for invention, and in perpetual 
constraint, with so little success. They must do some- 
thing extraordinary in order to acquit themselves, and 
auswer their character, else the standers-by may be 
disappointed, and be apt to think them only like the 
rest of mortals. I have known two men of wit indus- 
triously brought together in order to entertain the com- 
pany, where they have made a very ridiculous figure, 
and provided all the mirth at their own expense. 

] know a man of wit who is never easy but where 
he can be allowed to dictate and preside: he neither 
expects tu be informed or entertained, but to display 
his own talents. His business is to be good company, 
and not good conversation ; and therefore he chooses to 
frequent those who are content to listen, and profess 
themselves his admirers. Aud indeed the worst con- 
versation I ever remember to have heard in my life 
was that at Will's coffeehouse, where the wits (as they 
were called) used formerly to assemble; that is to say, 
five or six men who had writ plays, or at least pro- 
logues, or had share in a miscellany, came thither, and 
entertained one another with their trifling composures, 
11 80 important an air as if they had been the noblest 
efforts of human nature, or that the fate of kingdoms 
depended on taem; and they were usually attended 
with an humble audience of young students from the 
inns of court, or the universities ; who, at due distance, 
listened to these oracles, and returned home with great 
coutempt for their law and philosophy, their heads 
filled with trash, under the name of politeness, criticism, 
and belles lettres. 

By these means the poets, for many years past, were 
all overrun with pedantry. For, as J take it, the word 
is uot properly used; because pedantry is the tov 
frequent or unseasonable obtruding our own knowledge 
in common discourse, aud placing too great a value 
upon it; by which definition, men of the court, or the 
army, may be as guilty of pedantry as a philosopher or 
a divine; and it is the same vice in women, when they 
are over copious upon the subject of their petticoats, or 
their fans, or their china. For which reason, although 
it be a piece of prudence, as well as good manners, to 

ut men upon talking on subjects they are best versed 
in, yet that is a liberty a wise man could hardly take; 
because, beside the imputation of pedantry, it is what 
he would never improve by. 

The great town is usually provided with some player, 
mimic, or buffoou, who has a gencral reception at the 
good tables; familiar and domestic with persons of the 
first quality, and usually sent for at every meeting to 
divert the company; against which I have no objec 
tion. You go there as to a farce or a puppetshow ; your 
business is only to laugh in season, either out of incli- 
uation or civility, while this merry companion is acting 
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his part. It isa business he has undertaken, and wi 
are to suppose he is paid for his day's work. I onl; 
quarrel, when, in select and private meetings, wher 
men of wit and Jearning are invited to pass an evening, 
this jester snould be admitted to run over his circle of 
tricks, and make the whole company unfit for any other 
conversation, beside the indignity of confounding mer ~ 
talents at so shameful a rate. . 
Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but, as 1 
is our usual custom to counterfeit aud adulterate what. 
ever is too dear fur us, sv we have done with this, and 
turned it all into what is generally called repartee, or 
being smart ; just as when an expensive fashion comes 
up, those who are not able to reach it, content them- 
sles with sume paltry imitation. It now passes for 
raillery to run a man down in discourse, to put him 
out of countenance, and make him ridiculous; some- 
times to expose the defects of his person or understand- 
ing; on all which occasions, he is obliged not to be 
augry, to avoid the imputation of not being able to 
take a jest. It is admirable to observe one who is 
dexterous at this art, singling out a weak adversary, 
getting the laugh on his side, and then carrying all 
before him. The French, from whence we borrow the 
word, have a quite different idea of the thing, and so 
had we in the politer age of our fathers. Raillery 
was to say something that at first appeared a reproach 
or reflection, but, by some turn of wit, unexpected and 
surprising, ended always in a compliment, aud to the 
advantage of the person it was addressed to. And 
surely one of the best. rules in conversation is, never to 
sny a thing which any of the company can reasonably 
wish we had rather Jeft unsaid : nor can there anything 
be well more contrary to the ends for which people 
meet. together, than to part unsatisfied with each other 
or themselves. 

There are two faults in conversation, which appear 
very different, yet arise from the same root, and are 
equally blameable; I mean an impatience to interrupt 
others; and the uneasiness of being imterrupted our- 
selves. The two chief ends of conversation are to 
tertain and improve those we are among, or to receive 
those benefits ourselves; which whoever will consider, 
calnot eagily run into either of these two errors: be- 
cause, When any man speaks in company, it is to be 
supposed he does it for ins hearers’ sake, and not his 
own; 80 that common discretion will teach us not to 
force their attention, if they are not willing to lend it; 
nor, ou the other side, to imterrupt him who is in pos- 
session, because that is in the grossest: manner to give 
the preference to our own good sense. 

There are some people whose good) manners will not 
suller them to iuterrupt you, but, what is almost as 
bad, will discover abundance of impatience, and lie 
upon the watch until you have done, because they have 
started something in their own thoughts, which they 
long to be delivered of. Meantime, they are so far 
from regarding what passes, that their imaginations are 
wholly turned upon what they have in reserve, for fear 
it should slip out of their memory ; and thus they con- 
fine their invention which might otherwise range over 
a hundred things full as good, and that might be much 
more naturally introduced. 

There is a sort of rude familiarity, which some people, 
by practising among their intimates, have introduced 
into their general conversation, and would have it pass 
for innoceut freedom or humour ; which is a dangerous 
experiment in our northern climate, where all the little 
decorum and politeness we have are asphee! forced by 
art, and are so ready to lapse iuto barbarity. This, 
among the Romans, was the raillery of slaves, of which 
we have many instances in Plautus, It seems to have 
been introduced among us by Cromwell, who, by pre- 
ferring the scum of the people, made it a court enter- 
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tainment, of which I have heard mafy particulars; and 
considering all things were turned upside down, it was 
reasonable and judicious: although it was a piece of 
policy found out to ridicule a point of honour in the 
other extreme, when the smallest word misplaced among 
gentlemen ended in a duel. 

There are some men excellent at telling a story, and 
provided with a plentiful stock of them, which they 
can draw out upon occasion in all companies; and, 
considering how low conversation runs now among us, 
it is not altogether a contemptible talent ; however, it is 
subject to two unavoidable defects, frequent repetition, 
and being soon exhausted ; so that, whoever values this 
gift in himself, has need of a good memory, and ought 
frequently to shift his company, that he may not dis- 
cover the weakness of his fund; for those who are thus 
endued have seldom any other revenue, but live upon 
the main stock. 

Great speakers in public are seldom agreeable in 
private conversation, whether their faculty be natural, 
w acquired by practice, and often venturing. Natural 
locution, although it may seem a paradox, usually 
iprings from a barrenness of invention, and of words ; 
»y which men who have only one stock of notions upon 
very subject, and one set of phrases to express themin, 
hey swim upon the superficies, and offer themselves on 
very occasion; therefore men of much learning, and 
‘ho know the compass of a language, are generally 
he worst talkers on a sudden, until much practice has 
aured and emboldened them ; because they are con- 
ounded with plenty of matter, variety of notions and 
f words, which they cannot readily choose, but are 
verplexed and entangled by too great a choice; which 

sno disadvantage in private conversation ; where, on 
1¢ other side, the talent of haranguing is, of all others, 
ost Wusupportable. 

Nothing has spoiled men more for conversation than 

e character of being wits; to support which they 

ever fail of encouraging a number of followers and 
dinirers, who list themselves in their service, wherein 

ey fiud their accounts on both sides by pleasing their 
mutual vanity. This has given the former such an air 
of superiority, and made the latter so pragmatical, that 
neither of them are well to be endured. I say nothing 
here of the itch of dispute and contradiction, telling of 
lies, or of those who are troubled with the disease 
called the wandering of the thoughts, so that they are 
never present in mind at what passes in discourse ; for 
whoever labours under any of these possessions, is as 
unfit for conversation as a madman in Bedlam. 

] think I have gone over most of the errors in con- 
versation that have fallen under my notice or memory, 
except some that are merely personal, and others too 
gross to need exploding; such as lewd or profane talk ; 
but I pretend only to treat the errors of conversation in 
peieal: and not the several subjects of discourse, which 
would be infinite. Thus we see how human nature is 
most debased, by the abuse of that faculty which is 
held the great distinction between mei and brutes: and 
how little advantage we make of that, which might be 
the greatast, the most lasting, and the most innocent, 
as well as useful pleasure of life: in default of which 
we are forced to take up with those poor amusements of 
dress and visiting, or the more permicious ones of play, 
drink, and vicious amours; whereby the nobility and 
gentry of both sexes are entively corrupted, both in body 
and mind, and have lost all notious of love, honour, 
friendship, generosity: which, under the name of fop 
peries, have been for some time laughed out of doors. 

This degeneracy of conversation, with the pernicious 
boa ade thereof upon our humours and disposi- 
tions, has been owing, among other causes, to the cus- 
tom arisen, for some time past, of excluding women 
from any share in our society, further (hau in parties at 
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or in the pursuit of an amour. I stance of one person, eminent in any station, who was 


play, or dancing, C 
Ofke the highest period of politeness in England (and 
it is of the same date in France) to have been the peace- 
able part of king Charles I.'s reign, and from what 
we read of those times, as well as from the accounts 
bave formerly met with from some who lived in that 
court, the methods then used for raising and cultivating 
conversation were altogether different from ours: several 
ladies, whom we find celebrated by the poets of that 
age, had assemblies at their houses, where persons of 
the best understanding, and of both sexes, met to pass 
the evenings in discoursing upon whatever agreeable 
subjects were occasionally started ; and although we 
are apt to ridicule the sublime Platonic notions they 
had, or personated, in love and friendship, 1 conceive 
their refinements were grounded upon reason, and that 
a little grain of the romance is no il] ingredient to pre- 
serve and exalt the dignity of human nature, without 
which it is apt to degenerate into everything that is 
sordid, vicious, and low. If there were uo other use 
in the conversation of ladies, it is sufficient that it would 
lay a restrain upon those odious topics of immodesty 
and indecencies, into which the rudeness of our northern 
genius is so apt to fall. And, therefore, it is observ- 
able in those sprightly gentlemen about the town, who 
are so very dexterous at entertaining a vizard mask in 
the park or the playhouse, that in the company of 
ladies of virtue and honour, they are silent and dis- 
concerted, and out of their element. 

There are some people who think they sufficiently 
acquit themselves, and entertain their company, with 
relating facts of mo consequence, nor at all out of the 
road of such common incidents as happen every day ; 
and this I have observed more frequently among the 
Scots than any other nation, who are very careful not 
to omit the minutest circumstances of time or place ; 
which kind of discourse, if if were not a little relieved 
by the uncouth terms and phrases, as well as accent 
and gesture peculiar to that country, would be hardly 
tolerable. It is not a fault in company to talk much ; 
but to continue it long is certainly one; for, if the 
majority of those who are got together be naturally 
silent or cautious, the conversation will flag, unless it 
be often renewed by one among them, who can start 
new subjects, provided he does not dwell upon them, 
that leave room for answers and replies. 
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A LETTER 
OF ADVICE TO A YOUNG POET. 
TOGETHER WITH A PROPOSAL FOR THE ENCOUR4'(-EMENT 
OF POETRY IN IRELAND. 


Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit.: 








Hor. pe Art. Por. 400. 


: Decemher 1, 1720. 
Sir,—As ] have always professed a friendship for you, 


aud have therefore been more inquisitive into your 
conduct and studies than is usually agreeable to young 
meu, 80 I must own I am_ not a little pleased to find, 
by your last account, that you have entirely bent your 
thoughts to English pvetry with design to make it 
your profession and business. Two reasons incline me 
to encourage you im this study; one the narrowness of 
your present circumstances; the other, the great use 
of puetry to mankind and society, and in every em- 
ployment of life. Upon these views I cannot but 
commend your wise resolution to withdraw so early 
from other unprofitable and severe studies, and betake 
yourself to that which, if you have good luck, will 
advance your fortune and make you an ornament to 
your friends and your country. It may be your justi- 
fication, aud farther encouragement, to consider, that 
history, aucient or modern, cannot furnish you an in- 
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wot in some measure versed in poetry, or at least a 
well-wisher to the professors of it; neither would 1 
despair to prove, if legally called thereto, that it is im- 


I | possible to be a good soldier, divine, or lawyer, or even 


so much as an eminent bellman or balladsinger, with- 
out some taste of poetry, and a competent skill ip 
versification ; but J say the less of this, because the re- 
nowned sir P. Sidney has exhausted the subject before 
me in his Defence of Poesie, on which I shall make 
no other remark but this, that he argues there as if he 
really believed himself. 

For my own part, having never made one verse since 
I was at school, where I suffered too much for my 
blunders in poetry to have any love to it ever since, I 
am not able, from any experience of my own, to give 
you those justructions you desire; neither will I de- 
clare (for I love to conceal my passions) how much I 
lament my neglect of poetry in those periods of my life 
which were properest for improvements in that orna- 
mental part of learning; besides, my age and infirmi- 
ties might well excuse me to you, as being unqualified 
to be your writing-master, with spectacles on and a 
shaking hand. However that I may not be altogether 
wanting to you in an affair of so much importance to 
your credit and happiness, I shall here give you some 
scattered thoughts upon the subject, such as I have 

gathered by reading and observation. 

There is a certain little instrument, the first of those 
in use with scholars, and the meanest, considering the 
materials of it, whether it be a joimt of wheaten straw 
(the old Arcadian pipe) or just three inches of slender 
wire, or a stripped feather, or a corking-pim. Further- 
more, this same diminutive tool, for the posture of it, 
usually reclines its head on the thumb of the right 
hand, sustains the foremost finger upon its breast, and 
is itself supported by the second. ‘This is commonly 
kuowu by the name of a fescue; I shall here, there- 
fore, coudescend to be this little elementary guide, and 
point out some particulars, which may be of use to you 
in your hornbook of poetry. 

Jn the first place, 1 am uot yet convinced that it is 
at all necessary for a modern poet to believe in God, or 
have any serious sense of religion; and in this article 
you must give me leave to suspect your ey ; be- 
cause religion being what your mother taught you, you 
will hardly find it possible, at least not easy, all at ouce 
to get over those early prejudices, so far as to think it 
better to be a great wit than a good Christian, though 
herein the general practice is against you; so that if, 
upon inquiry, you find in yourself any such softnesses, 
owing to the nature of your education, my advice is, 
that you forthwith lay down your pen, as having ne 
further business with it in the way of poetry; unless 
you will be content to pass for an insipid, or will sub- 
mit to be hooted at by your fraternity, or can disguise 
your religion, as well-bred men do their learning, in 
complaisance to company. 

For poetry, as it has been managed for some years 
past by such as make a business of it, (and of such 
ouly I speak here, for Ido not call him a poet that 
writes for his diversion, any more than that gentleman 
a fiddler who amuses himself with aviolin,) I say, our 
poetry of late has been altogether disengaged from the 
harrow notions of virtue and piety, because it has been 
found by experience of our professors, that the smallest 
quantity of religion, like a single oe of malt liquor in 
claret, will muddy and discompose the brightest poeti- 
ca] genius. | 

Religion supposes heaven and hell, the word of God, 
and sacraments, and tweuty other circumstances, 
which, taken seriously, are a wonderful check to wit 
and humour, and such as a true poet cannot possibly 
give in to, vith a saving to his poetical licence; but 
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yet it is necessary for him that others should believe 
those things seriously that bis wit may be exercised or 
their wisdom for so doing; for though a wit need no! 
have religion, religion 1s necessary to a wit, as an 
instrument is to the hand that plays upon it; and for 
this the moderns plead the example of their great ido’ 
Lucretius, who had not been by half so eminent a poet 
(as he truly was) but that he stood tiptoe on religion, 
Religio pedibus aubjecta, and, by that rising ground, 
had the advantage of all the poets of his own or fol- 
lowing times, who were not mounted on the same 
pedestal. ‘ 

Besides, it is further to be observed, that Petronius, 
another of their favourites, speaking of the qualifica- 
tions of a good poet, insists chiefly on the Aber spiritus ; 
by which I have been ignorant enough heretofore to 
suppose he meant a good invention, or great compass 
of thought or a sprightly imagination: but I have 
Jearned a better construction, from the opinion and 
practice of the moderns; and, taking it literally for a 
free apirit, i. e. a spirit, or mind, free or disengaged 
from all prejudices concerning God, religion, and 
auother world, it is to mea plain account why our 
present set of poetsare, and hold themselves obliged 
to be, freethinkers. 

But, although I cannot recommend religion upon the 
practice of some of our most eminent English poets, 
yet Ican justly advise you, from their example, to be 
conversant in the Scriptures, and, if possible, to make 
yourself entirely master of them; in which, however, 
1 intend vothing less than imposing upon you a task of 
piety. Far be it from me to desire you to believe 
them, or lay any great stress upon their authority; in 
that you may do as you think fit; but to read them 
asa piece of necessary furniture for awit and a poet ; 
which isa very different view from that of a Christian. 
For I have made it my observation, that the greatest 
wits have been the best textuaries: our modern poets 
are all, to a man, almost as well read in the Scriptures 
assome of our divines, and often abound more with 
“he phrase. They have read them historically, criti- 
cally, musically, comically, poetically, and every 
other way except religiously, and have found their ac- 
count in doing so. For the Scriptures are undoubtedly 
a fund of wit, and a subject for wit. You may, ac- 
cording to the modern practice, be witty upon them, 
or out of them ; and, to speak the truth, but for them, 
1 know not what our playwrights would do for images, 
allusions, similitudes, examples, or even language it- 
self. Shut upthe sacred books, and ] would be bound 
our wit cauld run down like an alarum, or fall as the 
stocks did, and ruin half the poets, in these kingdoms. 
And if that were the case, how would most of that 
tribe, (all, I think, but the immortal Addison, who 
made a better use of his Bible, and a few more,) 
who dealt so freely in that fund, rejoice that they 
had drawn out in time, and left the present generation 
of poets to be the bubbles! 

But here I must enter oue caution, and desire you 
to take notice, that in this advice of reading the 
Scriptures, I had not the least thought concerning your 
qualification that way for poetical orders; which I 
mention, because I -find a notion of that kind ad- 
vanced by one of our English poets; and is, I suppose, 
maintained by the rest. He says to Spenser, in a pre- 
tended vision, 

‘+ ———With hanas taid on, ordain me fit 

For the great cure and ministry of wit." 
Which passage is, in my opinion, a notable allusion to 
the Scriptures; and, making but reasonable allowances 
for the small circumstance of profaneness, borderins 
close upon blasphemy, is inimitably fine; beside some 
useful discoveries made in it, as, that there are bishops in 
portry, that these bishops must ordain young poets, and 
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with laying on hands; and that poetry is a cure of 
souls; and, consequently speaking, those who have 
such cures ought to be poets, and too often are so: and 
indeed, as of old; poets and priests were one and the 
same function, the alliance of those ministerial offices 
is to this day happily maintained in the same per- 
sons; and this I take to be the only justifiable reason 
for that appellation which they so much affect, I meas 
the modest title of divine poets, However, having 
never been present at the ceremony of ordaining to the 
priesthood of poetry, I own I have no notion of the 
thing, and shall say the less of it bere. 

The Scriptures then being generally both the foun- 
tain and subject of modern wit, I could do no Jess than 
give them the preference in your reading. After a 
thorough acquaintance with them, I would advise you 
‘0 turn your thoughts to human literature, which yet 
| say more in compliance with vulgar opinions than 
according to my own sentiments. 

For, indeed, nothing has surprised me more than 
0 see the prejudices of mankind as to this matter of 
vuman Jearning, who have generally thought it neces- 
iary to be a good scholar, in order to be a good poet ; 
han which nothing is falser in fact, or more contrary 
9 practice and experience. Neither will I dispute 
he matter if any man will undertake to show me one 
orofessed poet now in being who is anything of what 
may be justly called a scholar; or is the worse poet 
‘or that, but perhaps the better, for being so little 
mcumbered with the pedantry of learning: it is true 
che contrary was the opinion of our forefathers, which 
ve of this age have devotion enough to receive from 
hem on their own terms, and unexamined, but not 
sense enough to perceive it was a gross mistake in 
hem. So Horace has told us: 

Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons, 
Rem tibi Socraticee poterunt ostendere charte, 

But to see the different casts of men’s heads, some, 
wt inferior to that poet in understanding, (if you will 
ake their own word for it,) do see no consequence in 
his rule, and are not ashamed to declare themselves 
f a contrary opnmon. Do not many men write well 
m common account, who have nothing of that prin- 
iple? Many are too wise to be poets, and others too 
nuch poets to be wise. Must a man, forsooth, be no 
less than a philosopher to be a poet, wheu it is plain 
that some of the greatest idiots of the age are our 
prettiest performers that way? And for this 1 appeal 
to the judgment and observation of mankind. Sir 
P. Sidney's notable retnark upon this nation may not 
be improper to mention here. He says, “In our 
neighbour country, Ireland, where true learning goes 
very bare, yet are their poets held in devout reverence ;” 
which shows, that learning is no way necessary either 
to the making of a poet, or judging of him. And 
further, to see the fate of t®ngs, notwithstanding our 
learning here is as bare as ever, yet are our poets not 
held, as formerly, in devout reverence; but are, per- 
haps, the most contemptible race of mortals now in 
this kingdom, which is no less to be wondered at than 
lumented. 

Some of the old philosophers were poets, as, accord- 
ing to the furementioned author, Socrates and Plato 
were: which, however, is what I did nut know before ; 
but that does not say that all poets are, or that any 
need be, philosophers, otherwise than as those are so 
called who are a little out at the elbows. In which 
sense the great Shakespeare might have been a philo- 
sopher ; but was uo scholar yet was an excellent poet. 
Neither do I think a late most judicious critic so much 
mistaken, as others do, in advancing this opinion, that 
“Shakespeare had been a worse poet, had he been a 
better scholar ;* and sir W. Davenant is anotber in- 
stance in the same kind. Nor must it Le forgotteu 
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that Plato was an avowed enemy to poets; which is, 
perhaps, the reason why poets thave been always at 
enmity with his profession; and have rejected all 
learning and philosophy, for the sake of that one philo- 
sopber. As I take the matter, neither philosophy, nor 
any of learning is more necessary to poetry 
(which, if you will believe the same author, is ‘the 
sum of all learning *’) than to know the theory of light 
and the several proportions and diversifications of it in 
particular colours is to a good painter. 

Whereas, therefore, a certain author, called Petro- 
nius Arbiter, going upon the same mistake, has con- 
tidently declared, that one ingredient of a good poet is 
“mens ingenti literarum flumine twnundata 3° I do on 
the contrary declare, that this his assertion (to speak 
of it in the softest terms) is no better than an invidious 
and unhandsome reflection on all the gentlemen 

ets of these times: for, with his good leave, much 
lis than a flood or inundation will serve the turn ; 
and, to my certain knowledge, some of our greatest 
wits in your poetical way have not as much real 
learning as would cover a sixpence in the bottom of a 
asin; uor do I think the worse of them; for, to 
«peak my private opinion, I am for every man’s work- 
mg upon his own materials, and producing ouly what 
he can find within himeelf, which is commonly a 
better stuck than the owner knows it to be. 1 think 
flowers of wit ought to spring, as those in a garden do, 
from their own root and stem, without foreign assist- 
ance. I would have a man’s wit rather like a foun- 
tain, that feeds itself invisibly, than a river that is 
supplied by several streams from abroad. 

r if it be necessary, as the case is with some 
barren wits, to take in the thoughts of others in order 
to draw forth their own, as dry ue will not play 
til) water is thrown into them; in that necessity, I 
would recommend some of the approved standard 
authors of antiquity for your perusal, as a poet and a 
wit, because, maggots being what you look for, as 
monkeys do for vermin in their keepers’ heads, you 
will find they abound in good old authors, as in rich 
old cheese, not in the new; and for that reason you 
must have the classics, especially the most worm- 
eaten of them, often in your hands. 

But with this caution, that you are not to use those 
ancients, as unlucky lads do their old fathers, and 
make no conscience of picking their pockets and pil- 
laging them. Your business is not to steal from them, 
but to improve upon them, and make their seuti- 
ments your own; which is an effect of great judg- 
ment; and, though difficult, yet very possible, without 
the scurvy imputation of filching; for I humbly 
conceive, though I light my candle at my neighbour's 
fire, that does not alter the property, or make the 
wick, the wax, or the flame, or the whole candle less 
my own. 

Possibly you may think it a very severe task, to 
arrive at a competent knowledge of so many of the 
ancients as exce] in their way ; and it would indeed be 
really so, but for the short and easy method lately found 
out, of abstracts, abridgments, summaries, &c., which are 
admirable expedients for being very learned with little 
or no reading; and have the same use with burning- 
glasses, to collect the diffused rays of wit and learning 
in authors, and make them point with warmth and 
quickness upon the reader's imagination. And to this 
is nearly related that other modern device of consulting 
indexes, which is to read books Hebraically, and begin 
where others usually end. Aud this isa compendious 
way of coming to an acquaintance with authors; for 
authors are to be used like lobsters, you must. look 
for the best meat in the tails, and lay the bodies back 
ou m the dish. Your cunningest thieves (and what 

se are readers, who only read to borrow, i. . to steal,) 
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use to cut off the portmanteau from behind, without 
staying to dive into the pockets of the owner. Lastly, 
you are taught thus much in the very elements of 
philosophy; for one of the finest rules in logic is 
Finis est primus in intentione. 

The learned world is therefore most highly indebted 
to a late painful and judicious editor of the classics, 
who has laboured in that new way with exceeding 
felicity. Every author, by his management, sweats 
under himself, being overloaded with his own index, 
and carries, like a north-country pedlar, all his sub- 
stance and furniture upon his back, and with as great 
variety of trifle. To him let all young studeuts 
make their compliments for so much time and pains 
saved in the pursuit of useful knowledge ; for whoever 
sHortens a road, is a benefactor to the public, and to 
every particular person who has occasion to travel 
that way. 

But to proceed, I have lamented nothing more in 
my time than the disuse of some ingenious little plays 
in fashion with young folks when I was a boy, and 
to which the great facility of that age, above ours, in 
composing, was certainly owing: and if anything has 
brought a damp upon the versification of these times, 
we have no further than this to go for the cause of it. 
Now, could these sports be happily revived, 1 am of 
opinion your wisest course would be to apply your 
thoughts to them, and never fail to make a party when 
you can, in those profitable diversions. For example, 
crambo is of extraordinary use to good rhyming, and 
rhyming is what I have ever accounted the very 
essential of a good poet; and in that notion Iam not 
singular; for the aforesaid sir P. Sidney has declared 
“That the chief life of modern versifying consists in 
the like souiding of words, which we call rhyme;” 
which is an authority, either without exception, or 
above any reply. Wherefore, you are ever to try a 
good poem as you would sound a pipkin; and if it 
rings well upon the knuckle, be sure there is no flaw 
init. Verse without rhyme, is a body without a soul, 
(for the “ chief life cousisteth im the rhyme,”) or a bell 
without a clapper: which, in strictiuess, is no bell, as 
being neither cf use ner delight. And the same ever 
honoured knight, with so musical an ear, had that 
veneration for the tunableness and chiming of verse, 
that he speaks of a poet as one that has ‘“ the reverend 
title of a rhymer.” Our celebrated Milton has done 
these nations great prejudice in this particular, having 
spoiled as many reverend rhymers, by his example, as 
he has made real poets. 

For which reason I am overjoyed to hear that a 
very ingenious youth of this town is now upon the 
useful design (for which he is never ensue to be 
commended,) of bestowing rhyme upon Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost,” which will make the poem, in that 
only defective, more heroic and sonorous than it 
hitherto bas been. I wish the gentleman success in 
the performance; and, as it is a work in which a 
young man could not be more happily employed, or 
appear in with greater advantage to his character, 
so I am concerned that it did not fall out to be your 
province. 

With much the same view, I would recommend to 
you the witty play of pictures and mottoes, which 
will furnish your imagination with great store of 
images and suitable devices. We of these kingdoms 
have found our account in this diversion, as little as 
we consider or acknowledge it; for to this we owe our 
eminent felicity in posies of rings, mottoes of snuff- 
boxes, the humours of “hal eae with tneir elegant 
inscriptions, &c.; in which kind of productions not 
any nation in the world, no not the Dutch themselves, 
will presume to rival us. 

For much the same reason it may be proper for you 


to have some insight into the play called, “ What is it 
tike #” as of great use in common practice to quicken 
siow capacities, and improve the quickest; but the 
chief end of it is to supply the fancy with varieties of 
similies for all subjects. It will teach you to bring 
things to a likeness, which have not the least imaginable 
conformity in nature, which is properly creation, and 
the very business of a poet, as his name implies; and 
let me tell you, a good poet can no more be without a 
stock of similies by him than a shoemaker without his 
lasts. He should have them sized, and ranged, and 
hung up in order in his shop, ready for all customers, 
and shaped to the feet of all sorts of verse ; and here I 
could more fully (and I long to do it) insist upon the 
wonderful harmony and resemblance between a poet 
and a shoemaker in many circumstances commonsto 
both; such as the binding of their id et the stuff 
they work upon, and the paring-knife they use, &c., 
but that I would not digress, nor seem to trifle in so 
serious a matter. 

Now, I say, if you apply yourself to these diminutive 
sports (not to mention others of equal ingenuity, such 
as draw gloves, cross purposes, questions and commands, 
and the rest), it is not to be conceived what benefit (of 
nature) you will find by them, and how they will open 
the body of your invention. To these devote your 
spare hours, or rather spare all your hours to them, and 
ilen you will act as becomes a wise man, and make 
even diversions an improvement; like the inimitable 
management of the bee, which does the whole business 
of life at once, aud at the same time both feeds, and 
works, and diverts itself, 

Your own pradence will, I doubt not, direct you to 
take a place every evening among the ingenious, in the 
corner of a certain coffeehouse im this town, where you 
will receive a turn equally right as to wit, religion, and 
polities ; as likewise to be as frequent at the playhouse 
as you can afford without selling your books. © For, in 
our chaste theatre, even Cato himself might sit to the 
falling of the curtain: besides, you will mect sometimes 
with tolerable conversation amoug the players: they are 
such a kind of men as may pass, upon the same sort of 
capacities, for wits off the stage, as they do for fine 
gentlemen upon it. Besides that, [have known a factor 
deal in-as good ware, and sell as cheap, as the merchant 
himself that employs him. 

Add to this the expediency of furnishing out your 
shelves with a choice collection of modern miscellanies, 
In the gayest edition; and of reading all sorts of plays, 
especially the new, and above all, those of our own 
growth, printed by subscription; i which article of 
Irish manufacture, TP readily agree to the late proposal, 
and aio altogether for “ rejecting and renouncing every- 
thing that comes from) Kugland.” 
should we go thither for coals or poetry, when we have 
a vein within ourselves equally good and more con- 
venient? Lastly, 

A commonplace book 1s what a provident. poet can- 
not subsist without, for this proverbial reason, that 
“vreat wits have short memories; and whereas, on 
the other hand, poets, being lars by profession, ought 
to have good memories; to reconcile these, a book of 
this sort is in the nature of a supplemental memory, or 
a record of what occurs seule m every day's 
reading or conversation. There you enter not only 
your own original thoughts (which, a hundred to one, 
are few and insignificant), but such of other men’s as 
you think fit to make your own, by entering them 
there. For, take this for a rule, when an author is in 
your books, you have the same demaud upon him for 
his wit as a merchant has for your money when you 
are in his. 

By these few and easy prescriptious (with the help 
of a good genius), it is possible you may in a short 
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time, arrive at the accomplishments of a yoet, and 
shine in that character. As for your manner of com- 
posing, and choice of subjects, I cannot take upon me 
to be your director; but I will venture to give you 
some short hints, which you may enlarge upon at you) 
leisure. Let me entreat you, then, by no means to lay 
aside that notion peculiar to our modern refiners 1n 
poetry, which is, that a poet must never write or dis: 
course as the ordinary part of mankind do, but in 
number and verse, as an oracle; which I mention the 
rather, because, upon this principle, I have huown 
heroes brought into the pulpit, and a whole sermon 
composed and delivered in blank verse, to the vast 
credit of the preacher, no less than the real entertain- 
ment and great edification of the audience ; the secret 
of which J take to be this: when the matter of such 
discourses is but mere clay, or, as we usually call it, 
sad stuff, the preacher, who can afford no better, wisely 
moulds, and polishes, and dries, and washes this piece 
of earthenware, and then bakes it with poetic fire ; 
after which it will ring like any pancrock, and is a 
good dish to set before common guests, as every con- 
gregation is that comes so often for entertainment to one 
place. 

There was a good old custom in use, which our 
ancestors had, of invoking the muses at the entrance of 
their poems; I suppose, by way of craving a blessing : 
this the graceless moderns have in a great measure laid 
aside, but are not to be followed in that poetical im- 
piety; for, although to nice ears such invocations may 
sound harsh and disagreeable (as tuning instruments is 
before a concert), they are equally necessary. Again, 
you must not fail to dress your muse in a forehead 
cloth of Greek or Latin; I mean, you are always to 
make use of a quaint motto to all your compositions ; 
for, beside that this artifice bespeaks the reader's opiuion 
of the writer's learning, it is otherwise useful and com- 
mendable, A bright passage in the front of a poem is 
a good mark, like a star in a horse’s face; and the 
piece will certainly go off the better for it. The os 
magna sonaturum, which, if I remember right, Horace 
makes one qualification of a good poet, may teach you 
not to gag your muse, or stint yourself in words and 
epithets which cost you nothing, contrary to the prac- 
tice of some few out-of-the-way writers, who use a 
natural and concise expression, and affect a style like 
unto a Shrewsbury cake, short and sweet upon the 
palate; they will not afford you a word more than is 
uecessary to make them intelligible, which is as poor 
and niggardly as it would be to set down no more 
meat than your company will be sure to eat up. 
Words are but lackeys to seuse, and will dance atten- 
dance without wages or compulsion; Verba non invita 
sequentur. 

Furthermore, when you set about composing, it may 
be necessary for your ease, and better distillation of 
wit, to put on your worst clothes, and the worse the 
better ; for an author, like a limbeck, will yield the 
better for having a rag about him: besides that, I have 
observed a gardener cut the outward rind of a tree 
(which is the surtout of it) to make it bear well; 
and this is a natural account of the usual poverty of 
poets, and is an argument why wits, of all men living, 
ought to be ill clad. I have always a sacred vene- 
ration for any one I observe to be a little out of repair 
in his person, as supposing him either a poet or a 
philosopher; because the richest minerals are ever 
found under the most ragged and withered surface of 
the earth. 

As for your choice of subjects, I have only to give 
you this caution : that as a handsome way of praising 
is certainly the most difficult point in writing or speak- 
ing. 1 would by no means advise any young man to 
make his first essay in panegyria beside the danger of 
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it: for a particular encomium is ever attended with 
more ill-will tnan any general invective. for which I 
need give no reasons; wherefore my counsel is, that 
you use ‘he point of your pen, not the feather : let your 
first attempt be a coup d'éclat in the way of a libel, 
lampoon, or satire. Knock down half a acore reputa- 
tions, and you will infallibly raise your own; and so 
it be with wit, no matter with how little justice ; for 
fiction is your trade. 

Every great genius seems to ride upon mankind, like 
Pyrrhus on his elephant; and the way to have the 
absolute ascendant of your resty vag, and to keep your 
seat 18, at your first mounting, to afford him the whip 
and spurs plentifully ; after which, you may travel the 
rest of the day with great alacrity. Ouce kick the 
world, and the world and you will live together at a 
reasonable good understanding. You cannot but know 
that those of your profession have been called genus 
trritabile vatum ; and you will find it necessary to 
qualify yourself for that waspish society, by exerting 
your talent of satire upon the first occasion, and to 
abandon good nature only to prove yourself a true 
poet, which you will allow to be a valuable consider- 
ation: in a word, a young robber is usually entered by 
a murder; a young hound is blooded when he comes 
first into the field; a young bully begins with killing 
his man; and a young poet must show his wit, as the 
other his courage, by cutting, and slashing, and laying 
about him, and banging mankind. 

Lastly, It will be your wisdom to lock out betimes 
for a good service for your muse, according to her skill 
and qualifications, whether inthe nature of a dairymaid, 
a cook, or charwoman: I mean, to hire out your pen 
to a party, which will afford you both pay and protec- 
tion; and when you have to do with the press (as you 
will long to be there), take care to bespeak an impor- 
tunate friend, to extort your productions with an 
agreeable violence; and which, according to the cue 
between you, you must surrender digito male perti- 
naci; there isa decency in this; for it no more be- 
comes an author, in modesty, to have a hand in pub- 
lishing his own works than a woman in labour to lay 
herself’ 

I would be very loath to give the least umbrage or 
cffence by what I have here said, as I may do, if I 
should be thought to insinuate that these circumstances 
of good writing have been unknown to, or not observed 
by, the poets of this kingdom: I will do my country- 
men the justice to say, they have written by the fore- 
going rules with great exactness, and so far as hardly 
to come behind those of their profession in England, 
In perfection of low writing. The sublime, indeed, is 
not so common with us; but ample amends is made 
for that want, in great abundance of the admirable and 
amazing, which appears in all our compositions. Our 
very good friend (the knight aforesaid), speaking of the 
force of poetry, mentions “rhyming to death, which 
fadds he) is said to be done in Ireland;” and, truly, 
to our honour be it spoken, that power, in a great mea- 
sure, continues with us to this day. 

I would now offer some poor thoughts of mine for 
the encouragement of poetry in this kingdom, if I 
could hope they would be agreeable. I have had 
many an aching heart for the ill plight of that noble 
profession here; and it has been my late and early 
study how to bring it into better circumstances. And, 
surely, considering what monstrous wits, ip the poetic 
way, do almost daily start up and surprise us in this 
town; what prodigious geniuses we nave here (of which 


{ could give instances without number), and withal of 


what great benefit it may be tu our trade to encourage 
that science here, for it is plain our linen manufacture 
is advanced by the great waste of paper made by our 
present set of poets; nut to mention other neo-esary 
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uses of the same to shopkeepers, especially grocers, 
apothecaries, and pastrycooks, and I might add, but 
for our writers, the nation would in a little time be 
utterly destitute of bum-fodder, and must of necessity 
import the same from England and Holland, where 
they have it in great abundance, by the indefatigable 
labour of their own wits: I say, these things considered, 
Iam humbly of opinion it would be worth the care 
of our governors to cherish gentlemen of the quill, and 
give them all proper encouragements here. And, since 
Tam upon the subject, 1 shall speak my mind very 
freely, aud if I add saucily, it is no more than my 
birthright as a Briton. 

Seriously, then, I have many years lamented the 
want of a Grub-street in this our large and polite city, 
unless the whole may be called one. And this I have 
accounted an unpardonable defect in our constitution, 
ever since } had any opinions I could call my own. 
Every one knows Ginna is a market for smal] 
ware in wit, and as necessary, considering the usual 
purgings of the human brain, as the nose is upon a 
man’s face: and for the same reason, we have here a 
court, a college, a playhouse, and beautiful ladies, 
and fine gentlemen, and good claret, aud abundance 
of pens, ink, and paper, clear of taxes, and every other 
circumstance to provoke wit; and yet those whose 
province it is have not thought fit to appoint a place 
for evacuations of it, which is a very hard case, as may 
be judged by comparisons, 

Aud truly this defect has been attended with un- 
speakable inconveniences ; for, not to mention the pre- 
judice done to the commonwealth of letters, I am of 
opinion we suffer in our health by it: 1 believe our 
corrupted air and frequent thick fogs are in a great 
measure owing to the common exposal of our wit; and 
that, with good mavagement, our poetical vapours 
might be carried off in a common drain, and fall into 
one quarter of the town without infecting the whole, as 
the case is at preseuf, to the great offence of our nobility 
and gentry, and others of nice noses. When writers of 
all sizes, like freemen of the city, are at liberty to throw 
out their filth and excrementitious productions mm every 
street as they please, what can the consequence be, but 
that the town must be poisoned, and become such an- 
other jakes, as, by report of great travellers, Kdinburgh 
is atuight ; a thing well to be considered in these pes- 
tilential times. 

J am not of the society for reformation of mamners, 
but, without that pragmatical title, I should be glad to 
see some amendment. in the matter before us; where- 
fore, | humbly bespeak the favour of the Jord mayor, 
the court of aldermen, and common council, together 
with the whole circle of arts in this town, and do re- 
commend this affair to their most political considera- 
tion; aud I persuade myself they will not be wanting 
in their best eudeavours, when they can serve two such 
geod ends at once, as both to keep the town sweet and 
encourage poetry in it. Neither do 1 make any excep- 
tions as to satirical poets and lampoon writers in con- 
sideration of their office; for though, indeed, their 
business is to rake into kennels, and gather up the filth 
of streets and families (in which respect they may be, 
for aught I know, as necessary to the town as scavengers 
or chimney-sweeps), yet I have observed, they too have 
themselves, at the same time, very foul clothes, aud, 
like dirty persons, leave more filth and nastiness than 
they sweep away. 

In a word, what I would be at (for I love to be plain 
in matters of importance to my country) is, that some 
private street, or blind alley, of this town, may be fittea 
up, at the charge of the public, as an apartment for the 
muses, (like those at Rome and Amsterdam, for therr 
female relations,) and be wholly consigned to the uses od 
our wits, furnished con-pletely with all appurtenancas, 
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such as autbors, supervisors, S seat printers, hawkers, 
shops, and warehouses, abundance of garrets, and every 
other implement and circumstance cf wit; the benefit of 
which would obviously be this, viz., that we should ther 
have a safe repository for our best productions, which at 
present are handed about iu single sheets or mauuscripts, 
and may be altogether lost, (which were a pity, or, at 
the best, are subject, in that loose dress, like handsome 
women, to great abuse. 

Another poiut that has cost me some melancholy 
reflections, is the present state of the playhouse; the 
encouragement of which has an immediate influence 
upon the poetry of the kingdom; as a good market 
improves the tillage of the ueighbouring country, and 
enriches the ploughman ; neither do we of this town 
seem enough to know or consider the vast benefit of a 
playhouse to our city and nation: that single house is 
the fountain of all our love, wit, dress, and gallantry. 
It is the school of wisdom ; for there we learn to know 
what's what; which, however, I cannot say is always in 
that place sound knowledge. There our young folks 
drop their childish mistakes, and come first to perceive 
their mothers’ cheat of the parsley-bed ; there, too, they 
get rid of natural prejudices, especially those of reli- 
gion and modesty, which are great restraints to a free 
eople. The same is a remedy for the spleen, and 
lushing, and several distempers occasioned by the stag- 
nation of the blood. It is likewise a school of common 
swearing ; my young master, who at first but minced 
an oath, is taught there to mouth if gracefully, and to 
swear, as he reads French, ore rofundo. Profaneness 
was before to him in the nature of his best suit, or holi- 
doy -clothes; but upon frequenting the playhouse, 
swearing, cursing, and lying, become like hie every- 
day coat, waistcoat, aud breeches. Now, I say, common 
swearing, a produce of this country as plentiful as our 
corn, thus cultivated by the playhouse, might, with 
management, be of wonderful advantage to the nation, 
as a projector of the swearer’s bank has proved at large. 

Lastly, the stage, in great measure, supports the pulpit ; 

for I know not what our divines could have to say 

there against the corruptions of the age, but for the play- 
house, which is the seminary of them. From which it 
is plain the public is a gainer by the playhouse, and 
consequently ought to countenance it; and, were ] 
worthy to put im my word, or prescribe to my betters, 

I could say in what manuer. 

J have heard that a certain gentleman has great design 
to serve the public, in the way of their diversion, with 
due encouragement; that is, if he can obtain some 
concordatum-money, or yearly salary, and handsome 
contribution ; and well he deserves the favours of the 
nation: for todo him justice, he has an uncommon skill 
in pastimes, having altogether applied his studies that 
way, and travelled full many a league, by sea and land, 
for this his profound knowledge. With that view alone 
he has visited all the courts and cities in Europe, and 
has been at more pains than I shall speak of, to take 
an exact draught of the playhouse at the Hague, as a 
model for a new one here. But what can a private man 
do by himself in so public an undertaking? It is not 
to be doubted but, by his care and industry, vast im- 
provements may be made, not only in our playhouse, 
(which is his immediate province,) but in our gaming 
ordinaries, groom-porters, lotteries, bowling-greens, 
ninepin-alleys, bear-gardens, cockpits, prizes, puppets, 
aud rareeshows, and whatever else concerns the elegant 
divertisements of this town. He is truly an original 
genius; and J felicitate this our capital city on his re- 
sidence here, where I wish hin long to live and flourish, 
for the good of the commonwealth. 

Once more: if any further application shall be made 
ou the other side, to obtain a usted for a bank here, I 
presuine to make a request, that poetry may be a sharer 
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in that privilege, being a fund as real, anc to the full ue 
well grounded, as our sfocks ; but I fear our neighbours 
who envy our wit as much as they do our wealth o1 
trade, will give no encouragement to either. I believe, 
also, it might be proper to erect a corporation of poeta 
in this city. I have been idle enough in my time to 
make a computation of wits here, aud do find we have 
three hundred performing poets, and upward, in and 
about this town, reckoning six score to the hundred, 
and allowing for demies, like pint bottles; including 
also the several denominations of imitators, translators, 
and familiar letter-writers, &c. One of these last has 
lately entertained the town with an original piece, and 
such a one as, I dare say, the late British Spectator, im 
his decline, would have called, ‘“‘ an excellent spe- 
cimen of the true sublime ;” or “ a noble poem ;’ or 
“a fiue copy of verses on a subject perfectly new,” the 
author himself; and had given it a place among his 
latest lucubrations. 

But, as I was saying, so many poets, I am confident, 
are sufficient to furnish out a corporation, in point of 
number. Then, for the several degrees of subordinate 
mem bers requisite to such a body, there can be no want ; 
for, although we have not one masterly poet, yet we 
abound with wardens and beadles; having a multitude 
of poetasters, poetitoes, parcel-pvets, poet-apes, and 
philo-poets, and many of inferior attamments in wit, 
but strong inclinations to it, which are, by odds, more 
than all the rest. Nor shall I ever he at ease till this 
project of mine (for which I am_ heartily thankful to 
myself) shall be reduced to practice. I Jong to see the 
day when our poets will be a regular and distinct body, 
and wait upon the Jord mayor on public days, like 
other good citizens, in gowns turued up with green, 
instead of Jaurel; and when I myself, who make the 
proposal, shall be free of their company. 

To conclude: what if our government had a poet- 
laureat here, as in England? what if our university had 
a professor of poetry here, asin England? what if our 
lord mayor had a city bard here, as iu England? and, 
to refine upon England, what if every corporation, 
parish, and ward in this town, had a poet in fee, as 
they have not in England? Lastly, what if every one, 
60 qualified, were obliged to add one mors than usual 
to the number of his domestics, and, beside a fool and 
a chaplain, (which are often united in one person,) 
would retain a poet in his family ? for, perhaps, a rhymer 
18 as necessary among servants of a house, as a dobbin 
with his bells at the head of a team. But these things 
I leave to the wisdom of my superiors. 

While I have been directing your pen, I should not 
forget to govern my own, which has already exceeded 
the bounds of a letter: I must therefore take my leave 
abruptly, and desire you, without further ceremony, to 
believe that I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


A LETTER 


TO A VERY YOUNG LADY ON HER 
MARRIAGE. 


‘* Tus letter ought to be read by all new-married women, and 
will be read with pleasure and advantage by the most distin 
guished and accomplished ladies.’"—Orrery. Mrs. PR 
hington says that this letter was written on lady Betty Moore’ | 
marriage with Mr. George Rochfort. Mr. Faulkner, the mor 
sound authority, supposes it addressed to Mrs. John Rochford, 
daughter of Dr.Staunton. 


Mapvam,—The hurry and impertinence of receiving 
and paying visits on account of your marriage being 
now over, you are beginning to enter into a course of 
life, where you will want. much advice to divert you 
from falling into many errors, fupperies, and follies, ta 
which your sex is subject. I have always borne an 
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entire friendship to your father and mother; and the 
person they have chusen for your husband has been, for 
some years past, my particular favourite. I have long 
wished you might come together, because I hoped that, 
from the goodness of your disposition, and by following 
tne counsel of wise friends, you might in time make 
yourself worthy of him. Your parents were so far in 
the right that they did not produce you much into the 
world, whereby you avoided many wrong steps which 
others have takea, and have fewer ill impressions tu be 
removed; but they failed, as it is generally the case, 
in too much neglecting to cultivate your mind; 
without which it is impossible to acquire or preserve 
the friendship and esteem of a wise man, who soon 
grows weary of acting the lover, and treating his wife 
like a mistress, but wants a reasonable companion, and 
a true friend through every stage of his life. It must 
be therefore your business to qualify yourself for those 
offices; wherein I will not fail to be your director, as 
long as [ shall think you deserve it, by letting you 
know how you are to act, and what you ought to avoid. 

And. beware of despising or neglecting my instruc- 
tions, whereon will depend not only your making a 
good figure in the world, but your own real happiness, 
as well as that of the person who ought to be the dearest 
to you. 

I must therefore desire you, in the first place, tu be 
very slow in changing the modest behaviour of a virgin: 
it is usual in young wives, before they have been many 
weeks married, to assume a bold forward look and 
manner of talking, as if they intended to signify in all 

companies that they were no longer girls, and conse- 
quently that their whole demeanour, before they got a 
husband, was all but a countenance and constraint 
upon their nature: whereas, I suppose, if the votes of 
wise men were gathered, a very great majority would 
be in favour of those ladies who, after they were entered 
into that state, rather chose to double their portion of 
modesty aud reservedness, 

I must likewise warn you strictly against the least 
dezree of fondness to your husband before any witness 
whatsoever, even before your nearest relations, or the 
very maids of your chamber. This proceeding is so 
exceeding odious and disgustful to all who have either 
good breeding or good sense, that they assign two very 
unamiable reasons for it; the one is gross hypocrisy, 
and the other has too bad a name to mention. If there 
is any difference to be made, your husband is the lowest 
person in company either at home or abroad, and every 
gentleman present has a better claim to all marks of 
civility and distinction from you. Conceal your esteem 
and love in your own breast, and reserve your kind looks 
and language for private hours, which are so many in 
the four and twenty, that they will afford time to em- 
ploy a passion as exalted as any that was ever described 
ina French romance. 

Upon this head I should likewise advise you to differ 
in practice from those ladies who affect abundance of 
uneasiness while their husbands are abroad; start with 
every knock at the door, and ring the bell incessantly 
for the servants to let in their master; will noteat a bit 
at dinner or supper if the husband happens to stay out ; 
and receive him at his return with such a medley of 

chiding and kindness, and catechizing him where he 
has heen, that a shrew from Bilingsgate would be a 
more easy and eligible companion. 

Of the same leaven are those wives who, when their 
husbands are gone a journey, must have a letter every 
post, upon pain of fits and hysterics: and a day must 
be fixed for their return home, without the least al- 
lowance for business or sickuess, or accidents, or 
weather; upon which I can only say, that in my ob- 
servation, those ladies, who are apt to make the greatest 
crutter on such occasious, would liberally have paid a 
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messenger for bringing them news, that their husbande 
had broken their necks on the road. 

You will perhaps be offended, when I advise you to 
abate a little of that violent passion for fine clothes so 
preduminant in your sex. It is a little hard that ours, 
for whose sake you wear them, are not admitted to be 
of your council. I may venture to assure you, that we 
will make an abatement at any time of four pounds a 
yard in a brocade, if the ladies will but allow a suitable 
addition of care in the cleanliness and sweetness of 
their persons. For the satirical part of mankind will 
needs believe, that it is not impossible to be very fine 
and very filthy ; and that the capacities of na lady are 
sometimes apt to fall short, in cultivating cleanliness 
and finery together. I shall only add, upon so tender 
a subject, what a pleasant gentleman said concerning a 
silly woman of quality; that nothing could make her 
supportable but cutting off her head; for his ears 
were offended by her tongue, and his nose by her hait 
and teeth. 

Jam wholly at a loss how to advise you in the 
choice of company, which, however, is a point of as 
great importauce as any in your life. If your general 
acquaintance be among the ladies, who are your equals 
or superiors, provided they have nothing of what is 
commonly called an ill reputation, you think you are 
safe; and this, in the style of the world, will pass for 
good company. Whereas, 1 am afraid it will be hard 
for you to pick out one female acquaintance in this 
town from whom you will not be in manifest danger 
of contracting some foppery, affectation, vanity, folly, 
or vice. Your only safe way of conversing with them 
is, by a firm resolution to proceed im your practice and 
behaviour directly contrary to whatever they shall say 
or do, and this I take to be a good general rule, with 
very few exceptions. For instance, in the doctrines 
they usually deliver to young married women for 
managing their husbands, their several accounts of their 
own conduct in that particular, to recommend it to 
your imitation, the reflections ‘they make upon others 
of their sex for acting differently, their directions how 
to come off with victory upon any dispute or quarrel 
you may have with your husband, the arts by which 
you may discover and practise upon his weak side: 
when to work by flattery and insinuation, when to melt 


him with tears, and when to engage him with a high 


hand : in these and a thousand other cases it will be 
prudent to retain as many of their lectures in your 
memory as you can, and then determine to act in full 
opposition to them all. 

I hope your husband will interpose his authority to 
limit you in the trade of visiting: half a dozen fools 
are, in all conscience, as many as you should require ; 
and it will be sufficient for you to see them twice 
a-year, for I think the fashion does not exact that 
visits should be paid to friends. 

I advise that your company at home should consist 
of men rather than women. Tosay the truth, I never yet 
knew a tolerable woman to be fond of her own sex. I 
confess, when both are mixed and well chosen, and put 
their best qualities forward, there may be an inter- 
course of civility and good will, which, with the ad- 
dition of some degree of sense, can make conversation 
or any amusement agreeable. But a knot of ladies, 
got together by themselves, is a very school of imperti- 
nence and detraction, and it is well if those be the worst. 

Let your men acquaintance be of your husband's 
choice, and not recommended to you by any she com: 
panions, because they will certainly fix a coxcomb 
upon you, and it will cost you sume time and pains 
before you cau arrive at the knowledge of distinguishing 
such a one from a man of sense. 

Never take a favourite waiting-maid into your 
cabinet council, to entertain you with histories of 
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those ladies whom she has formerly served, of 
their diversions and their dresses, to insinuate how 
great a fortune you brought, and how little you are 
allowed to squander, to appeal to her from your 
hushand, and to be determined by her judgment, because 
you are sure it will be always for you, to receive and 
discard servants by her approbation or dislike ; to en- 
gage you by her insinuations im misunderstandings 
with your best friends; to represent all things in false 
colours, and to be the common emissary of scandal. 

But the grand affair of your life will be to gain and 

reserve the friendship and esteem of your husband. 
Von are married to a man of good education and 
learning, of an excellent understanding and an exact 
taste. It is true, and it is happy for you, that these 
qualities in him are adorned with great modesty, a 
most amiable sweetness of temper, and an unusual dis- 
position to sobriety and virtue; but neither good 
nature nor virtue will suffer him to esteem you against 
his judgment; and although he is not capable of using 
you ill, yet you will in time grow a thing indifferent, 
and perhaps contemptible, unless you can supply the 
Joss of youth and beauty with more durable qualities. 
You have but a very few years to be young and hand- 
some in the eyes of the world, and as few months to be 
80 in the eves of a husband who is not a fool; for I 
hope you do not stil] dream of charms and raptures, 
which marriage ever did, and ever will, put a sudden 
end to. Besides, yours was a match of prudence and 
common good liking, without any mixture of that 
ridiculous passion which has no being but. in play- 
books and romances. 

You must therefore use all endeavours to attain to 
some degree of those accomplishments which your 
husband most values in other people, and for which he 
is most valued himself. You must improve your mind 
by closely pursuing such a method of study as J shall 
direct or approve of. You must get a collection of 
history and travels, which I will recommend to you, 
and spend some hours every day in reading them, and 
making extracts from them if your memory be weak. 
You must invite persons of knowledge and under- 
standing to an acquaintance with you, by whose con- 
versatiuu you may learn to correct your taste and 
judgment; and when you can bring yourself to com- 
prehend and relish the good sense of others, you will 
arrive in time to think mghtly yourself, and to become 
a reasonable and agreeable companion. This must 
produce in your husband a true rational love and 
esteem for you, which old age will not diminish. He 
will have a regard for your judgment and opinion in 
matters of the greatest weight; you will be able to en- 
tertain each other without a third person to relieve you 
by finding discourse. The endowments of your mind 
will even make your person more agreeable to him; 
and when you are alone, your time will not lie heavy 
upon your hands for want of some trifling amusement. 

As little respect as I have for the generality of your 
sex, it has sometimes moved me with pity to see the 
lady of the house forced to withdraw immediately after 
dinner, and this in families where there is not muca 
drinking; as if it were an established maxim, that 
women are incapable of all conversation. Ina room 
where both sexes meet, if the men are discoursing upon 
any geueral subject, the ladies never think it their 
business to partake in what passes, but in a separate 
club entertain each other with the price and choice of 
Jace and silk, and what dresses they liked or disap- 
proved at the church or the playhouse. And when you 
are among yourselves, how naturally after the first 
compliments do you apply your hands to each other's 
lappets, and ruffles, and mantuas; as if the whole 
business of your lives and the public concern of the 
world depended upon the cut or colour of your dress. 
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As divines say, that some people take more pains to Le 
damned than it would cost them tu besaved ; so your 
sex employ more thought, memory, and application te 
be fools ‘than would serve to make them wise and 
useful. When I reflect on this I cannot conceive you 
to be human creatures, but a certain sort of species 
hardly a degree above a monkey; who has more di- 
verting tricks than any of you, is an animal less mis- 
chievous and expensive, might in time be a tolerable. 
critic in velvet and brocade, and for aught I know, 
would equally become them. 

I would have you look upon finery as a necessary 
folly, which all great ladies did whom J have ever 
known: I do not desire you to be out of the fashion, 
but to be the last and least in it. I expect that your 
dress shall be one degree lower than your fortune can 
afford; and in your own heart I would wish you to be 
an utter contemner of all distinctions whch a finer 
petticoat can give you; because it will ueither make 
you richer, handsomer, younger, better natured, more 
Virtuous or wise than if it hung upon a peg. 

If you are in company with men of learning, though 
they happen to discourse of arts and sciences out of your 
compass, yet you will gather more advantage by 
listening to them than from all the nonsense and frip- 
pery of your own sex ; but if they be men of breeding 
as well as Jearning, they will seldom engage in any con- 
versation where you ought not to be a hearer, and in 
time have your part. If they talk of the manners and 
customs of the several kingdoms of Europe, of travels 
into remoter nations, of the state of your own country, 
or of the great men and actions of Greece and Rome; 
if they give their judgment upon Euglish and French 
writers either in verse or prose, or of the natyre and 
limits of virtue and vice; it is a shame for an English 
lady not to relish such discourses, not to improve by 
them, and endeavour by reading and information to 
have her share in those entertainments, rather than 
turn aside, as it is the usual custom, and consult with 
the woman who sits next her about a new cargo of fans. 

It is a little hard that not one gentleman's daughter 
in a thousand should be brought to read or understand 
her own natural tongue, or to be judge of the easiest 
books that are written in it; as any one may find 
who can have the patience to hear them, when they 
are disposed to mangle a play or novel, where the 
least word out of the common road is sure to discon- 
cert them ; and it 1s no wonder, when they are not so 
much as taught to spell in their childhood, nor can 
ever attain to it in their whole lives. I advise you 
therefore to read aloud, more or less, every day to your 
husband, if he will permit you, or to any other friend 
(but not a female one) who is able to set you right; 
and as for spelling, you may compass it in time by 
making collections from the books you read, 

] know very well that those who are commonly 
called learned women have lost all manner of credit 
by their impertinent talkativeness and conceit of them- 
selves; but there is an easy remedy for this, if you 
once concider, that after all the pains you may be at 
you never can arrive in point of learning to the per- 
fection of a schoolboy. The reading I would advise 
you to is only for improvement of your own good 
sense, which will never fail of being mended by dis- 
cretion. It is a wrong method and 11] choice of books 
that makes those learned ladies just 80 much the worse 
for what they have read, and therefore it shall be my 
care to direct you better, a task for which I take myself 
to be not ill-qualified, because I have spent more time 
and have had more opportunities than many others to 

observe and discover from what source the various 
follies of women are derived. 

Pray, observe how insignificant things are the com- 
mon race ef ladies when they have passed their youth 
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and beauty, how contemptible they appear to the men, 
and yet more contempti tle to the younger part of their 
own sex, and have no relief, but in passing their after- 
noons in visits, where they are never acceptable, and 
their evenings a cards among each other, while the 
former part of tlie day is spent in spleen and envy, or 
in vain endeavours to repair by art and dress the ruins 
of time. Whereas I have known ladies at sixty, to 
whom all the polite part of the court and town paid 
their addresses, without any further view than that of 
enjoying the pleasure of their conversation. 

1 am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable in 
a man which is not equally so in a woman: I do not 
except even modesty and gentleness of nature. Nor 
do I know one vice or folly which is not equally de- 
testable in both. There is indeed one infirmity which 
is generally allowed you, I mean that of cowardice ; 
yet there should seem to be something very capricious, 
that when women profess their admiration for a colonel 
or a captain, on account of his valour, they should 
fancy it a very graceful and becoming quality m them- 
selves, to be afraid of their own shadows ; to scream in 
a barge when the weather is calmest, or in a coach at 
a ring: to run from acow at ahundred yards distance, 
to fall into fits at the sight of a spider, an earwig, 
ora frog. At least, if cowardice be a sign of cruelty, 
(as it is generally granted.) I can hardly think it an 
accomplishment so desirable as to be thought worth 
improving by affectation. 

And as the same virtues equally become both sexes, 
s0 there is no quality whereby women endeavour to 
distinguish themselves from men for which they are 
not just so much the worst, except that only of re- 
servedness; which, however, as you generally manage 
it, is ncthing else but affectation or hypocrisy. For, as 
you cannot too much discountenance those of our sex 
who presume to take unbecoming liberties before you ; 
so you ought to be wholly unconstrained in the com- 
pany of deserving men, when you have had sufficient 
experience of their discretion. 

There is never wanting in this town a tribe of bold, 
swaggering, rattling ladies, whose talents pass among 
coxcombs for wit and humour; their excellency lies 
in rude, shocking expressions, and what they call run- 
ning a man down. If a gentleman in their company 
happens to have any blemish in his birth or person, if 
any misfortane has befallen his family or himself for 


which he is ashamed, they will be sure to give him | 


broad hints of it without any provocation. I would 
recommend yon to the acquaintance of a common pros- 
titute rather than to that of such termagants as these. 
1 have often thought that no man is obliged {o sup- 
pose such creatures to be women, but to treat them like 
insolent rascals disguised in female habits, who ought 
to be stripped and kicked down stairs. 

T will add one thing, although it be a little out of 
place, which is to desire that you will learn to value 
and esteem your husband for those good qualities 
which he really possesses, and not to fancy others in 
him which he certainly has not. For, although this 
latter is generally understood to be a mark of love, 
yet it is indeed nothing but affectation or ill judgment. 
It is true, he wants so very few accomplishments, that 
you are in no great danger of erring on this side; but 
my caution is occasioned by a lady of your acquaint- 
ance, married to a very valuable person, whom yet she 
is So unfortunate as to be always commending for those 
perfections to which he can least pretend. 

I can give you no advice upon the article of ex- 
pa only I think you ought to be well informed 

ow much your husband's revenue amounts to, and 
be 80 good a computer as to keep within it in that 
part of the management which falls to your share; 
and not to put yourself in the number of those politic 
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ladies, who think they gain a great point when they 
have teased their husbands to buy them a new equi- 
page, a laced head, or a fine petticoat, without once 
considering what long score remained unpaid to the 
butcher. 

I desire you will keep this letter in your cabinet, 
and often examine impartially your whole conduct by 
it: and so God bless you, and make you a fair ex- 
ample to your sex, and a perpetual comfort to your 
husband and your parent.a 

IT am, with great truth and affection, Madam, your 
most faithful friend and humble servant. 


RESOLUTIONS WHEN I COME 


TO BE OLD. 
WRITTEN IN 1699. 


In compliance with the dean's own request, and agreeably to 
one of these resolutions, Dr. Sheridan faithfully admonished 
Swift of his parsimonious disposition as his faculties began to 
fail, ** Doctor,”’ answered Swift, with an expressive look, 
“do you remember the bishop of Grenada in Gil Blas:’’ 
Their cordfality ceased from that moment. 


Not to marry a young woman. 

Not to keep young company, nniess they desire it. 

Not to be peevish, or morose, or suspicious, 

Not to scorn present ways, or wits, or fashions, or 
men, or war, &c. 

Not to be fond of children. 

Not to tell the same story over and over to the same 
people. 

Not to be covetous, 

Not to neglect decency or cleanliness, for fear of fall- 
Ing mito nastiness. 

Not to be over severe with young people, but give 
allowances for their youthful follies and weaknesses. 

Not to be influenced by, or give ear to, Knavish tat- 
tling servants, or others. 

Not to be too free of advice, or trouble any but those 
who desire it. 

To desire some good friend to inform me which of 
these resolutions I break or neglect, and wherein, and 
reform accordingly. 

Not to talk much, nor of myself. 

Not to boast of my former beauty, or strengh, or 
favour with ladies, &e. 

Not to hearken to flatteries, nor conceive I can be 
heloved by a young woman; ef eos qui hereditatem cap- 
tant, odisse ac vitare. 

Not to he positive or opinionative. 

Not to set for observing all these rules, for fear I 
should observe none. 
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We have just enough religion to make us hate, but not 
enough td make us love, one another. 

Reflect on things past, as wars, negotiations, factions, 
&c. we enter so little into those interests that we won- 
der how men conld possibly be so busy and concerned 
for things so transitory ; look on the present times, we 
find the same humour, yet wonder not at all. 

A wise man endeavours, by considering all circam- 

* “ The reader of this letter may be allowed to doubt whether 
Swift's opinion of female excellence ought implicitly to be ad- 
mitted; for if his general thoughts on women were such as he 
exhibits, a very little sense in a lady would enrapture, and a 
very little virtue would astonish him. Stella's supremacy, 
therefore, was perhaps only local, She was great because her 
associates were little.” ; 

b Mr. Pope and dean Swift, being in the country, agreed to 
write down such involuntary thoughts as occurred to them dur: 
ing their walks; and these are such as belong to the dean. 


But 


stances to make conjectures, and form conclusions 
but the smallest accident intervening, (and in the course 
of affairs it is impossible to foresee all,) does often pro- 
duce such turns and changes, that at last he 1s just as 
much in doubt of events as the most ignorant. and un- 
experienced person. 

ositiveness is a good quality for preachers and ora- 
fors, because he that would obtrude his thoughits and 
reasons upon a multitude, will convince others the 
more as he appears convinced himself. _ 

How is it possible to expect that mankind will take 
advice, when they will not so much as take warning ? 

I forget whether advice be among the lost things, 
which Ariosto says may be found in the moon; that 
and time ought to have been there. 

No preacher is listened to but Time, which gives us 
the same train and turn of thought that elder people 
have in vain tried to put into our heads before. 

When we desire or solicit anything, our minds run 
wholly on the good side or circumstances of it; when 
it is obtained, our minds run wholly on the bad ones. 

In a glasshouse, the workmen often fling in a small 
quantity of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the fire, 
but very much enlivens it. This seems to allude to a 
gentle stirring of the passions, that the mind may not 
languish. : 

Religion seems to have grown an infant with age, 
and requires miracles to nurse it, as it had in its in- 
fancy. 

All fits of pleasure are balanced by an equal degree 
of pain or languor; it is like spending this year part of 
the next year’s revenue. 

The latter part of a wise man’s life is taken up in 
curing the follies, prejudices, and false opinions he had 
contracted in the former. 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with 
relation to posterity, let him consider in old books what 
he finds that he is glad to know, and what omissions 
he most laments. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give im- 
mortality to none but themselves: it is Homer and 
Virgil we reverence and admire, not Achilles or AZueas. 
With historians it is quite the contrary ; our thoughts 
are taken up with the actions, persons and events we 
read, and we little regard the authors. 

When a true genius appears in the world, you may 
kuow him by this sign, that the dunces are all in con- 
federacy against him. 

Men who possess all the advantages of life are in a 
state where there are many accidents to disorder and 
discompose, but few to a them. 

It is unwise to punish cowards with ignominy; for 
if they had regarded that, they would not have been 
cowards: death is their proper punishment, because 
they fear it most. 

The greatest inventions were produced in the times 
of ignorance ; as the use of the compass, gunpowder, 
and printing; and by the dullest nation, as the Ger- 
mans. 

Que argument to prove that the common relations of 
ghosts and spectres are generally false, may be drawn 
from the opinion helu, that spirits are never seen by 
more than one person at a time; that is to say, it 
seldom happens to above one person in a company 
to be possessed with any high degree of spleen or 
melancholy. 

I am apt to think that, in the day uf judgment, there 
will be small allowance given to the wise for their want 
of morals, and to the ignorant for their want of faith, 
because both are without excuse. This renders the ad- 
vantages equal of ignorance and knowledge. But some 
ecruples in the wise, and some vices in the ignorant, 
will ‘alae be forgiven upon the strength of tempta- 
tion to each, 
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The value of several circumstances in story lessene 
very much by distance of time, though some minute 
circumstances are very valuable; aud it requires great 
judgment in a writer to distinguish. brs 

It is grown a word of course for writers to say, This 
critical age, as divines say, This sinful age. 

It is pleasant to observe how free the present age isin 
laying taxes on the next: future ages shall talk of this ; 
this shall be famous to all posterity : whereas their time 
and thoughts will be taken up about preseut things, as 
ours are now. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing but 
air, has of all animals the nimblest tongue. 

When a man is made a spiritual peer, he loses his 
surname ; when a temporal, his Christian name. 

It is in disputes, as in armies; where the weaker side 
sets up false lights, and makes a great noise, to make 
the enemy believe them more numerous and strong than 
they really are. 

Some men, under the notion of weeding out preju- 
dices, eradicate virtue, honesty, and religion. 

In all well-instituted commonwealths, care has been 
taken to limit men’s possessions; which is done for 
many reasons, and, among the rest, for one which, per- 
haps, is not often considered, that when bounds are set 
‘o men’s desires, after they have acquired as mtich as 
he laws will permit them, their private interest is at 
in end, and they have nothing to do but to take care 
of the public. 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge him- 
self of the censure of the world; to despise it, to return 
the like, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it: the 
first of these is usually pretended, the last is almost im- 
possible, the universal practice is for the second, 

Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries beasts very 
seldom have horns, but in hot they have very large 

es. This might bear a pleasant application. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers, 
han that of astrologers, when they pretend, by rules 
of art, to tell when a suit will end, and whether to 
the advantage of the plaintiff or defendant; thus 
making the matter depend entirely upon the influence 

if the stars, without the least regard to the merits of 
he cause. 

The expression in Apocrypha about Tobit and his 
dog following him, I have often heard ridiculed ; 
yet Homer has the same words of Telemachus more 
han once; and Virgil says something like it of 
Evander. And I take the book of Tobit to be partly 
poetical. 

I have known some men possessed of good qualities 
which were very serviceable to others, but useless to 
themselves; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, to 
inform the neighbours and passengers, but not the 
owner within. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, learning, &c. beginning from his 
youth, and so go on to old age, what a bundle of 
eee and contradictions would appear at 

ast: 

What they do in heaven we are ignorant of; what 
they do not we are told expressly, that they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage. 

When a man observes the choice of ladies now-a- 
days in the dispensing of their favours, can he forbear 
paying some veneration to the memory of those mares 

| mentioned by Xenophon, who, while their manes were 
on, that is, while they were in their beauty, would 
never admit the embraces of an ass. 

It is a miserable thing to live in suspense; it is the 
‘life of a spider. 

Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba, dixit. 
Ovip. Metam. 
The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by 
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lepping off our desires, is like cutting off our feet, 
when we want shoes. 

Physicians ought not to give their judgment of reli- 
gion, for the same reason that butchers are not admitted 
to be jurors upon life and death. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, is be- 
cause young ladies spend their time in making nets, 
not in making cages. 

If a man will observe as he walks the streets, I be- 
lieve he will find the merriest countenances in mourn- 
ing coaches. 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to act with pru- 
dence than a misfortune that is attended with shame 
and guilt. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the miser- 
able; for the happy impute all their success to 
prudence aud merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest 
offices: so climbing is performed in the same posture 
with creeping. . 

Iil company is like a dog, who dirts those most 
whom he loves best. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent. 

Although men are accused for not knowing their 
own weakness, yet, perhaps, as few kuow their own 
strength. It is in men as in soils, where sometimes 
there is a vein of gold, which the owner knows not of. 

Satire is reckoned the easiest of all wit; but I take 
it to be otherwise in very bad times: for it 1s as hard 
to satirize well a man of distinguished vices, as to 
praise well a man of distinguished virtues. It is easy 
enough to do either to people of moderate characters. 

Invention is the talent of youth, and judgment. of 
age: so that our judgment grows harder to please when 
we have fewer things to offer it: this goes through the 
whole commerce of life. When we are old, our friends 
find it difficult to please us, and are less concerned 
whether we be pleased or not. 

No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones 
you gave before. 

The motives of the best actions will not bear too 
strict aninguiry. It is allowed, that the cause of most 
actions, good or bad, may be resolved into the love of 
ourselves; but the self-love of some men inclines them 
to please others; and the self-love of others is wholly 
employed in pleasing themselves. This makes the 
great distinction between virtue and vice. Religion is 
the best motive of all actions, yet religion is allowed 
to be the highest instance of self-love. 

When the world has once begun to use us ill, it 
afterwards continues the same treatment with less 
scruple or ceremony as men do to a whore. 

Old men view best at a distance, with the eyes of 
their understanding, as well as with those of nature. 

Some people take more care to hide their wisdom 
than their folly 

Arbitrary power is the natural object of temptation 
to a prince, as wine or women to a young fellow, or a 
bribe to a judge, or avarice to old age, or vanity to a 
woman, 

Anthony Henley’s farmer dying of an asthma, said, 
* Well, if I can get this breath once out, I'll take care 
it shall never get in again.” 

The humour of exploding many things under the 
name of trifles, fopperies, and only imaginary goods, is 
avery false proof either of wisdom or magnanimity, and 
a great check to virtuous actions. For instance, with 
regard to fame: there is in most people a reluctance 
and unwillingness to be forgotten. We observe, even 
among the vulgar, how fond they are to have an in- 
scription over their grave. It requires but little philo- 
rophy to discover and observe that there is no intrinsic 
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value in all this; however, if it be founded in our 
nature, as an incitement to virtue, it ought nt to be 
ridiculed. 

Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives, 
and the sincerest part of our devotion. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and 
most women, is owing toa scarcity of matter, and a 
scarcity of words; for whoever is a master of language, 
and has a mind full of ideas, will be apt, in speaking, 
to hesitate upon the choice of both: whereas common 
speakers have only one set of ideas and one set of 
words to clothe them in; and these are always ready 
at the mouth: so people come faster out of a church 
when it is almost empty, than when a crowd is at the 
door. 

Few are qualified to shine in company; but it is in 
most men's power to ke agreeable. The reason, there- 
fore, why conversation runs so low at present, is not the 
defect of understanding, but pride, vanity, ill-uature, 
affectation, singularity, positiveness, or some other vice, 
the effect of a wrong education. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been 
done them, what great company they have kept, and 
the like, by which they plainly confess that these 
honours were more than their due, and such as their 
friends would not believe, if they had not been told ; 
whereas a man truly proud, thinks the greatest honours 
below his merit, and consequently scorns to boast. I 
therefore deliver it as a maxim, that whoever desires 
the character of a proud man, ought to conceal his 
vanity. 

Law, in a free country, is, or ought to be, the deter- 
mination of the majority of those who have property in 
land. 

One argument used to the disadvantage of Pro- 
vidence, I take to be a very strong one in its defence. 
It is objected, that storms and tempests, unfruitful 
seasons, serpents, spiders, flies, and other noxious or 
troublesome animals, with many other instances of the 
same kind, discover an imperfection in nature, because 
human life would be much easier without them : but the 
design of Providence may clearly be perceived in this 
proceeding. The motions of the sun and moon, in 
short, the whole system of the universe, as far as 
philosophers have been able to discover and observe, 
are in the utmost degree of regularity and perfection ; 
but wherever God has left to man the power of inter- 
posing a remedy by thought or labour, there he has 
placed things in a state of imperfection, on purpose to 
stir up human industry, without which life would 
stagnate, or indeed rather could not subsist at all: 
Curis acuuntur mortaha corda,. 

Praise is the daughter of present power. 

How inconsistent is man with himself! 

T have known several persons of great fame for 
wisdom in public affairs and councils governed by 
foolish servants : 

I have known great ministers, distinguished for wit 
and learning, who preferred none but dunces: 

I have known men of great valour cowards to their 
wives : 

I have known men of the greatest cunning per- 
petually cheated : 

{ knew three great ministers, who could exactly 
compute and settle the accompts of a kingdom, but 
were wholly ignorant of their owa economy. 

The preaching of divines helps to preserve well- 
inclined men in the course of virtue, but seldom or 
never reclaims the vicious. 

Princes usually make wiser choices than the servants 
whom they trust for the disposal of places: I have 
known a prince more than once choose. an able 
minister; but I never observed that minister to use bis 
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credit in the disposal of an employment to a person 
whom he thought the fittest for it. One of the greatest 
in this age desi owned, atid excused the matter, 
from the violence of parties, and the unreasonableness 
of friends. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man uneasy, 
when great ones are not in the way: for want of a 
block he will stumble at a straw. 

Dignity, high station, or great riches, are im some 
sort necessary to old men, in order to keep the younger 
at a distance, who are otherwise too apt to insult them 
upon the score of their age. 

Every man desires to live long; but no man would 
be old. 

Love of flattery, in most men, proceeds from the 
mean opinion they have of themselves; in women, 
from the contrary. 

If books and laws continue to increase as they have 
done for fifty years past, Iam in concern for future 
ages, how any man will be learned, or any man a 
lawyer. 

Kings are commonly said to have long hands; 1 
wish they had as long ears. 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth are 
said to discover prodigious parts and wit, to speak 
things that surprise and astonish: strange, s0 many 
hopeful princes, and so many shameful kings! If 
they happen to die young, they would have been 
prodigies of wisdom and virtue: if they live, they are 
often prodigies indeed, but of another sort. 

Politics, as the word is commonly understood, are 
nothing but corruptions, and consequently of no use to 
a good king, or a good ministry: for which reason all 
courts are so full of politics. 

Silenus, the foster-father of Bacchus, is always carried 
by an ass, and has horns on his head. The morul is, 
that drunkards are led by fouls, and have a great 
chance to be cuckolds. 

Venus, a beautiful, good-natured lady, was the 
goddess of love; Juno, a terrible shrew, the goddess of 
marriage: and they were always morta] enemies. 

Those who are against religion, must needs be fools ; 
and therefore we read that of all animals, God refused 
the first-born of an ass. 

A very little wit is valued in a woman, as we are 
pleased with a few words spoken plain by a parrot. 

A nice man is a man of nasty ideas. 

Apollo was held the god of physic, and sender of 
diseases. Both were originally the same trade, and 
still continue. 

Old men and comets have been reverenced for the 
same reason; their long beards, and pretences to foretel 
events. 

A person was asked at court, “what he thought 
of an ambassador, and his train, who were all em- 
broidery and lace, full of bows, cringes, and ges- 
tures?” He said, “it was Solomon's importation, gold 
and apes.” 

There is a story in Pausanias of a plot for betraying 
a city discovered by the braying of an ass; the cack- 
ling of geese saved the Capitol; and Cataline’s con- 
spiracy was discovered by a whore. These are the 
only three animals, as far as I remember, famous in 
history as evideuces and informers. 

Most sorts of diversion in men, children, and other 
animals, are in imitation of fighting. 

Augustus, meeting au ass with a lucky name, fore- 
told himself good fortune. I meet many asses, but 
none of them have lucky names. : 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the corafort 
is, he keeps his at the same time. 

Who can deny that all men are violent lovers of 
truth when we see them so positive in their errors, 
which they will maintain out of their zeal to truth, 
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hone they contradict themselves every day of their 
ives 

That was excellently observed, say I. when I read s 
passage in an author, where his opinion agrees with 
mine. When we differ, there I pronounce him to be 
mistaken. 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at present, 
but are providing to live another time. 

As universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a 
one as it seems, I do not remember to have heard three 
good lies in all my conversation, even from those who 
were most celebrated in that faculty. 

Laws penned with the utmost care and exactuess, 
and in the vulgar language, are often perverted to 
wrong meanings; then why should we wonder that the 
Bible is so? 

A man seeing a wasp creeping into a vial filled 
with honey that was hung on a fruit-tree, said thus: 
“ Why, thou sottish animal, art thou mad to go into 
the vial, where you see many hundred of your kind 
dying before you ¥’—* The reproach is just,” answered 
the wasp, “ but not from you men, who are so far from 
taking example by other people's follies that you will 
not take warning by your own. If after falling several 
times into this vial, and escaping by chance, I should 
fall in again, I should then but resemble you.” 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that used to 
steal pieces of money and hide them in a hole; which 
the cat observing, asked, ‘Why he would hoard up 
those round shining things that he could make no - 
use of ?°—“ Why,” said the jackdaw, “my master has 
a whole chest full, and on no more usé of them 
than I,” 

Men are contented to be laughed at for their wit, 
but not for their folly. 

If the men of wit and genius would resolve never to 
complain in their works of critics and detractors, the 
1ext age would not know that they ever had any. 

After all the maxims and systems of trade and com- 
merce, a stander-by would think the affairs of the 
world were most ridiculously contrived. 

There are few countries which, if well cultivated, 
would not support double the number of their inbabit- 
ants, and yet fewer where one-third part uf the people 
are not extremely stinted even in the necessaries of life. 
I send out twenty barrels of corn, which would main- 
tain a family in bread for a year, and I bring back in 
return a vessel of wine, which half a dozen good 
fellows would drink in Jess than a month, at the 
expense of their health and reason, 


A motto for the jesuits :-— 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? 


A man would have but few spectators if he offered 
to show for threepence how he could thrust a red hot 
iron into a barrel of gunpowder, aud it should not take 
fire. . 

Query, Whether churches are not dormitories of the 
living as well as of the dead ? 

Harry Killegrew said to lord Wharton, “ You would 
not swear at that rate if you thought you were doing 
God honour.” 

A copy of verses kept in the cabinet, and only shown 
to a few friends, is like a virgin much sought after 
and admired ; but when printed and published, is like 
a common whore, whom anybody may purchase for 
half-a crown. P 

Louis XIV. of France spent his life in turning a 
good name into a great. 

Since the union of divinity and humanity is the 
great article of our religion, it is odd to see some 
clergymen, in their writings of divinity, wholly devoid 
of humanity. 

The Kpicureans began to spread at Rome in the em- 
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pire of Augustus, as the Socinians, and even the Epi- 
cureans too, did ia England toward the end of king 
Charles II.’s reign; which is reckoned, though very 
abeurdly, our Augustan age. They both seem to be 
corruptions occasioned by luxury and peace, and by 
politeness beginning to decline. 

Sometimes I read a book with pleasure, and detest 
the author. 

At a bookseller’s shop some time ago, I saw a book 
with this title: ‘Poems by the Author of the Choice.” 
Not enduring to read a dozen lines, I asked the com- 
pany with me, whether they had ever seen the book, or 

eard of the poem whence the author denominated 
nimself; they were all as ignorant as I. But I find it 
common with these small dealers in wit and learning, 
to give themselves a title from their first adventure, as 
Don Quixote usually did from bis last. This arises 
from that great importance which every man supposes 
himeelf to be of. 

One Dennis, commonly called “ the critic,” who had 
writ a threepenny pamphlet against the power of France, 
being in the country, and hearing of a French priva- 
teer hovering about the coast, although he were twenty 
miles from the sea, fled to town, and told his friends, 
“they need not wonder at his haste; for the king of 
France, having got intelligence where he was, had sent 
a privateer on purpose to catch him.” 

Dr. Gee, prebendary of Westminster, who had writ 
a small paper against popery, being obliged to travel 
for his health, affected to disguise his person and change 
his name, as he passed through Portugal, Spain, and 
Italy; telling all the English he met, “that he was 
afraid of being murdered, or put into the Inquisition.” 
He was acting the same farce at Paris, till Mr. Prior 
(who was then secretary to the embassy) quite discon- 
certed the doctor by maliciously discovering the secret ; 
and offering to engage, body for body, that not a crea- 
ture would hurt him, or had ever heard of him or his 
pamphlet. 

A chambermaid to a lady of my acquaintance, thirty 
miles from London, had the very same turn of thought ; 
when talking with one of her fellow-servants, she said, 
“7 hear it is all over London already that I am going 
to leave my lady :” and so had a footman, who, being 
newly married, desired his comrade to tell him freely 
what the town said of it. 

When somebody was telling a certain great minister 
that people were discontented, ‘ Pho,” said he, *‘ half a 
dozen fools are prating in a coffeehouse, and presently 
think their own noise about their ears is made by the 
world.” 

The death of a private man is generally of so little 
importance to the world, that it cannot be a thing of 
great importance in itself, and yet I do not observe, 
from the practice of mankind, that either philosophy 
or nature have sufficiently armed us against the fears 
which attend it. Neither do I find anything able to 
reconcile us to it, but extreme pain, shame, or despair; 
for poverty, imprisonment, ill fortune, grief, sickness, 
and old age, do generally fail. 

Whence comes the custum of bidding a woman look 
upon her apron-strings to find an excuse? Was it not 
from the apron of fig-leaves worn by Eve, when she 
covered herself and was the first of her sex who made 
a bad excuse for eating the forbidden fruit ? 

T never wonder to see men wicked, but I often won- 
der to see them not ashamed. 

Do not we see how easily we pardon our own actions 
and passions, and the very infirmities of our bodies : 
id should it be wonderful to find us pardon our own 
dulness ? 

There is no vice or folly that requires so much nicety 
and skill to manage as vanity; nor any which, by ill 
management, makes so contemptible a tigure. 
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Observation is an old man's memory. 

Eloquence, smooth and cutting, is like a razor 
whetted with oil. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulging 
our reflections on them; as he who in a melancholy 
fancy sees something like a face on the wall or the 
wainscot, can, by two or three touches with a lead- 
pencil, make it look visible, and agreeing with what 
he fancied. 

Men of great parts are often unfortunate in the ma- 
nagement of public business, because they are apt to 
go out of the common road by the quickness df their 
imagination. This I once said to my lord Bolingbroke, 
and desired he would observe, that the clerks in his 
office used a sort of ivory knife with a blunt edge to 
divide a sheet of paper, which never failed to cut it 
even, only requiring a steady hand: whereas if they 
should make use of a sharp pen-knife, the sharpness 
would make it go often out of the crease and disfigure 
the paper. 

‘“‘He who does not provide for his own house,” St. 
Paul says, “is worse. than an infidel.” And I think, 
he who provides only for his own house, is just equal 
with an infidel. 

Jealousy, like fire, may shrivel up horns, but it 
makes them stink. 

A footman’s hat should fly off to everybody : and 
therefore Mercury, who was Jupiter's footman, had wings 
fastened to his cap. 

When a man pretends love, but courts for money, he 
is like a juggler, who conjures away your shilling, aud 
conveys something very indecent. under the hat. 

All panegyrics are mingled with an infusion of 
poppy: 

J have known men happy enough at ridicule, who 
upon grave subjects were perfectly stupid; of which 
Dr. Echard of Cambridge, who writ ‘“* The Contempt 
of the Clergy ” was a great instance. 

One top of Parnassus was sacred to Bacchus, the 
other to Apollo. 

Matrimony has many children; Repentance, Dis- 
cord, Poverty, Jealousy, Sickness, Spleen, Loathing, &c. 

Vision is the art of seeing things invisible. 

The two maxims of any great man at court are, 
always to keep his countenance, and never to keep his 
word. 

I asked a poor man how he did? He said he was 
like a washball, always in decay. 

Hippocrates, Aph. 32. sect. 6., observes, that stutter- 
ing people are always subject to a looseness. I wish 
physicians had power to remove the profusion of words 
In many people to the inferior parts. 

A man dreamed he was a cuckold; a friend told 
him it was a bad sign, because whena dream is true, 
Virgil says it passes through the horned gate. 

Love is a flame, and therefore we say beauty is at- 
tractive; because physicians observe that fire is a great 
drawer. 

Civis, the most honouable name among the Romans ; 
a citizen a word of contempt among us. 

A lady who had gallantries and several children, 
told her husband he was like the austere man, who 
reaped where he did not sow. 

We read that an ass’s head was sold for eighty pieces 
of silver; they have lately been sold ten thousand times 
dearer, and yet they were never more plentiful. 

I must complain the cards are ill shuffled till I 
have a good hand. 

When I am reading a book, whether wise or silly, it 
seems to me to be alive and talking to me. 

Whoever live at a different end of the town from me, 
I look upon as persons out of the world, and only my- 
self and the scene about me to be in it. 

When I was young, I thought all the world, as well 
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as myself, was wholly taken up in discoursing upon 
the last new play. 

My lord Cromarty, after fourscore, went to his coun- 
try house in Scotiand, with a resolution to stay 81x 
years there and live toriftily, in order to save up money, 
that he might spend in Loudon. : 

It is said of the horses in the vision, that ‘ their 
nower was in their mouths and in their tails.” What 
is said of horses in the vision, in reality may be said 
of women. ; 

Elephants are always draw: smaller than life, but a 
flea always larger. 

When old folks tell us of many passages in their 
youth between them and their company, we are apt to 
think how much happier those times were than the 
present. 

Why does the elder sister dance barefoot, when the 
younger is married before her? Is it not that she may 
appear shorter and consequently be thought younger 
than the bride ? 

No man will take counsel, but every man will take 
money: therefore money is better than couusel. 

I never yet knew a wag (as the term is,) who was 
not a dunce. 

A person reading to me a dull poem of his own 
making, I prevailed on him to scratch out six lines to- 
gether; in turning over the leaf, the ink being wet, it 
marked as many lines on the other side; whereof the 

oet complaining, I bid him be easy, “for it would be 
etter if those were out too.” 

At Windsor I was observing to my lord Boling- 
broke, “that the tower where the maids of honour 
lodyed (who at that time were very handsome) was 
much frequented with crows.”” My lord said, “ it was 
because they smelled carrion.” 


A TREATISE ON GOOD MANNERS 
AND GOOD BREEDING. 


Goop manners is the art of making those people easy 
with whom we converse. 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the best 
bred in the company. 

As the best law is founded upon reason, so are the 
best manners. And as some lawyers have introduced 
unreasonable things into common law, so likewise many 
teachers have introduced absurd things into common 
good manners. 

One principal point of this art is, to suit our beha- 
viour to the three several degrees of men ; our superiors, 
our equals, aud those below us. 

For instance, to press either of the two former to eat 
or drink is a beach of manners; but a tradesman or a 
farmer must be thus treated, or else it will be difficult 
to persuade them that they are welcome. 

Pride, ill-nature, and waut of sense, are the three 
great sources of ill-manners ; without some one of these 
defects, no man will behave himself ill for want of 
experience, or of what, in the language of fouls, is called 
knowing the world. 

I defy any one to assign an incident wherein reason 
will not direct us what to say or do in company, if we 
are not misled by pride or ill nature. 

Therefore I insist that good sense is the principal 
foundation of good manners; but because the former is 
a gift which very few among mankind are possessed of, 
therefore all the civilized nations of the world have 
agreed upon fixing some rules upon common behaviour 
best suited to their general customs or fancies, a8 ay 
kind of artificial good sense, to supply the defects of 
reason. Without which the geutlemanly part of dunces 

& «The result of much zood sense, some good natare, and a 


little self-denial for the sake of others, and with a view to ob- 
isin the same fidulgence from them.’’—- Lorn CHEsTRRFIELD, 
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would be perpetually at cuffs, as they seldom fail wher 
they happen to be drunk, or engaged in squabbles about 
women or play. And, God be thanked, there hardly 
happeus a duel ina year, which may not be imputed to 
one of these three motives. Upon which acccount, I 
should be exceedingly sorry to find the legislature 
make any new laws against the practice of duelling ; 
because the methods are easy and many for a wise 
man tv avoid a quarrel with honour, or engage in it 
with innocence. And I can discover no political evil 
in suffering bullies, sharpers, and rakes, to rid the 
world of each other by a method of their own, where 
the law has not been able to find an expedient. 

As the common forms of good manners were intended 
for regulating the conduct of those who have weak un- 
derstandings; so they have been corrupted by the 
persons for whose use they were contrived. For these 
people have fallen into a needless and endless way of 
multiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely 
troublesome to those who practise them, and insup- 
portable to everybody else: insomuch that wise men 
are often more uneasy at the over-civility of these 
refiners than they could possibly be in the conversation 
of peasants or mechanics. 

The impertinencies of this ceremonial behaviour are 
nowhere better seen than at those tables where the ladies 
preside, who value themselves upon account of their 
good breeding; where a man must reckon upon passing 
an hour without doing any one thing he has a mind to; 
unless he will be so hardy as to break through all the 
settled decorum of the family. She determines what 
he loves best, and how much he shal] eat; and if the 
master of the house happens to be of the same disposi- 
tion he proceeds in ths same ty1annical manner to 
prescribe in the drinking part: at the same time you 
are under the necessity of answering a thousand apo- 
logies for your entertainment. And although a good 
deal of this humour is pretty well worn off among 
many people of the best fashion, yet too much of it 
still remains, especially in the country; where ar 
honest gentleman assured me, that having been kept 
four days against his will at a friend's house, with all 
the circumstances of hiding his boots, locking up the 
stable, and other contrivances of the like nature, he 
could not remember, from the moment he came into 
the house to the moment he left it, any one thing 
wherein his inclination was not directly contradicted ; 
as if the whole family had entered into a combination 
to torment him, 

But, beside all this, it would be endless to recount 
the many foolish and ridiculous accidents I have ob- 
served among these unfortunate proselytes to ceremouy. 
I have seen a duchess fairly knocked down, by the pre- 
cipitaucy of an officious coxcomb running to save her 
the trouble of opening a door. 1 remember, upon a 
birth-day at court, a great lady was rendered utterly 
disconsvlate by a dish of sauce let fall by a page di- 
rectly upon her head-dress and brocade, while she gave 
a sudden turn to her elbow upon some point of cere- 
mony with the person who sat next to her. Monsieur 
Buys, the Dutch envoy, whose politics and manners 
were much of a size, brought a son with him, about 
thirteen years old, to a great table at court. The boy 
and his father, whatever they put on their plates, they 
first offered round in order, to every person in company ; 
so that we could not get a minute’s quiet dtiring the 
whole dinner, At last their two plates happened to 
encounter, aud with so much violence, that, being 
china, they broke in twenty pieces, and stained half the 
company with wet sweet-meats aud cream, 

There is a pedantry in mamers, as in all arts and 
sciences; and sometimes in trades, Pedantry is pro- 
perly the over-rating of any kiud of knowledge we 
pretend to. And if that kind of knowledge be a trifle 
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in itself, the pedantry is the greater. For which reason 
I look upon fiddlers, dancing-masters, heralds, masters 
of the ceremony, &c. to be greater pedants than Lipsius, 
or the elder Scaliger. With this kind of pedauts, the 
court, while I knew it, was always plentifully stocked ; 
I mean from the gentleman usher (at least) inclusive, 
downward to the gentleman porter: who are, generally 
speaking, the most insignificant race of people that this 
island can afford, and with the smallest tincture of 
good manners; which is the only trade they profess. 
For, being wholly illiterate, and conversing chiefly 
with each other, they reduce the whole system of breed- 
ing within the forms and circles of their several offices : 
and, as they are below the notice of ministers, they 
live and die in court under all revolutions, with great 
obsequiousness to those who are in any degree of credit 
or favour, and with rudeness and insolence to every- 
body else. Whence I have long concluded, that good 
manners are not a plant of the court growth: for if 
they were, those people, who have understandings di- 
rectly of a level for such acquirements, who have 
served such long apprenticeships to nothing else, would 
certainly have picked them up. For, as to the great 
officers, who attend the prince's persun or councils, or 
preside in his family, they are a transient. body, who have 
no better a title to good manners than their neighbours, 
nor will probably have recourse to gentlemen ushers 
for instruction. So that I know little to be learned at 
court upon this head, except in the material circum- 
stance of dress; wherein the authority uf the maids of 
honour must indeed be allowed to be almost equal to 
that of a favourite actress, 

I remember a passage my lord Bolingbroke told me ; 
that going to receive prince Eugene of Savoy at his 
landing, in order to conduct him immediately to the 
queen, the prince said he was much concerned that he 
could not see her majesty that night; for Monsieur 
Hofman (who was then by) had assured his highness 
that he could not be admitted into her presence with a 
tied-up periwig; that his equipage was not arrived ; 
and that he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a long 
one among all his valets and pages. My lord turned 
the matter into a jest, and brought the prince to her 
majesty ; for which he was highly censured by the 
whole tribe of gentlemen ushers; among whom Mon- 
sieur Hoffinan, an old dul] resident of the emperor's, had 
picked up this material point of ceremony ; and which 
I believe was the best lesson he had learned in five- 
and-twenty years’ residence. 

I make a difference between good manners and good 
breeding; although, in order to vary my expression, I 
am sometimes forced to confound them. By the first, 
J only understand the art of remembering and applying 
certain settled forms of general behaviour. But good 
breeding is of a much larger extent; for, beside an un- 
common degree of literature sufficient to qualify a gen- 
(leman for reading a play ora political pamphlet, it 
tukes in a great compass of knowledge; no Jess than 
that of dancing, fighting, gaming, making the circle of 
Italy, riding the great horse, and speaking French ; not 
to mention some other secondary or subaltern accom- 
plishments, which are more easily acquired. So that 
the difference between good breeding and good mamners 
ries in this, that the former cannot be attained to by 
the best understandings without study and labour; 
whereas a tolerable degree of reason will instruct us in 
every part of good maiters, without other assistance. 

I can think of nothing more useful upon this subject 
than to poiut out some particulars, wherein the very es- 
sentials of good manners are concerned, the neglect. or 
perverting of which does very much disturb the good 
commerce of the world, by introducing a traffic of 
mutual tmeasiness in most companies, 

First, A necessary part of good mamneis isa punctual 
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observance of time at our own dwellings, or those of 
others, or at third places; whether upon matter of 
civility, business, or diversion ; which rule, though it 
be a plain dictate of common reason, yet the greatest 
minister I ever knew was the greatest trespasser against 
it; by which all his business doubled upon him, and 
placed him in a continual arrear. Upon which I often 
used to rally him, as deficient in poimt of good man- 
ners. I have known more than one ambassador and 
secretary of state, with a very moderate portion of 
intellectuals, execute their offices with good success 
and applause, by the mere force of exactuess and re- 
gularity. If you duly observe time for the service of 
another, it doubles the obligation; if upon your own 
account, it would be manifest folly, as well as ingrati- 
tude, to neglect it; if both are concerned, to make your 
equal or inferior attend on you to his own disadvantage 
is pride and injustice. 

Ignorance of forms cannot properly be styled ill 
manners, because forms are subject to frequent changes ; 
and consequently, being not founded upon reason, are 
beneath a wise man’s regard, Besides, they vary in 
every country; and after a short period of time, very 
frequently in the same; so thet a man who travels 
must needs be at first a stranger to them in every court 
through which he passes; aud, perhaps, at his return, 
as much a stranger in his own; and after all, they are 
easier to be remembered or forgotten than faces or 
hames, 

Tudeed, among the many impertinencies that super- 
ficial young men bring with them from abroad, this 
bigotry of forms is oue of the principal, and more pre- 
dominant than the rest; who look upou them not only 
as if they were matters capable of admitting of choice, 
but even as points of importance; and are therefuie 
zealous on all occasions to introduce and propagate 
the new forms and fashious they have brought back 
with them; so that, usually speaking, the worst. bred 
person in company is a young traveller just returned 
from abroad. 
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Goon mamiers is the art of making every reasonable 
person in the company easy, and to be easy ourselves. 

What passes for good manners in the world gene- 
rally produces quite contrary effects. 

Many persons of both sexes, whom I have known, and 
who passed for well-bred in their own and the world’s 
opinion, are the most troublesome in company to others 
and themselves. 

Nothing is so great an instance of iJ] manners as flat- 
tery. If you flatter all the company, you please none : 
if you flatter only one or two, you affront the rest. 

Flattery is the worst and falsest way of showing our 
esteem. 

Where the company meets, I am confident the few 
reasouable persons are every minute tempted to curse 
the mau or woman among them who endeavours to be 
most distinguished for their good manners. 

A man of sense would rather fast ti]l night than 
dine at some tables, where the lady of the house is pos- 
sessed with good manners; uneasiness, pressing to eat, 
teazing with civility ; less practised in England than 
here. 

Courts are the worst of all schools to teach good 
manners. 

A courtly bow, or gait, or dress, are no part of good 
manners ; and therefore every man of good understand. 
ing is capable of being well-bred upon any occasion, 

To speak in such a manner as may possibly offend any 
reasonable person in company, is the highest instance 
of il] manners, Good manners chiefly consist in action, 
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not in words. 
dients, ; 

I have known the court of England under four reigns, 
the two last but for a short time; and whatever good 
manners or politeness I observed in any of them, was 
not of the court growth, but imported; for a courtier 
by trade, as gentlemen ushers, bed-chamberwomen, 


maids of honour, * * 


Modesty and humility the chief ingre- 


OF GOOD MANNERS AS TO CONVERSATION, 


Men of wit and good understanding, as well as 
breeding, are sometimes deceived, and give offence by 
conceiving a better opinion of those with whom they 
converse than they ought to do. Thus I have often 
known the most innocent raillery, and even of that kind 
which was meant for praise, to be mistaken for abuse 
and reflection. 

Of gibing, and how gibers ought to suffer. 

Of arguers, perpetual contradictors, long talkers,those 
who are absent in company, interrupters, not listeners, 
lond laughers. 

Of those men and women whose face is ever in a 
smile, talk ever with a smile, condole with asmile, &c. 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst sort of 
conversation ; as it is generally in books the worst. sort 
of reading. 

Good conversation is not to be expected in much 
company, because few listen, and there is continual 
interruption. But good or ill manners are discovered, 
let the company be ever so large. 

Perpetual aiming at wit, a very bad part of conver- 
sation. It is done to sunport a character; it generally 
fails : it is a sort of insult on the company, and a con- 
straint upon the speaker. 

For a man to talk in his own trade, or business, or 
faculty, is a great breach of good manners. Divines, 
physicians, lawyers, soldiers, particularly poets, are fre- 

uently guilty of this weakness. A poet conceives that 
the whole kingdom = * * * 


OF MEAN AND GREAT FIGURES 
MADE BY SEVERAL PERSONS. 


OF THOSE WHO HAVE MADE GREAT FIGURES IN SOME 
PARTICULAR ACTION OR CIRCUMSTANCES OF THEIR 
LIVES, 

ALEXANDER THE Great, after his victory, (at the Straits 

at Mount Taurus,) when he entered the tent, where the 

queen and the princesses of Persia fell at his feet. 

Socrates, the whole last day of his life, and particu- 
larly from the time he took the poison until the moment 
he expired. 

Cicero, when he was recalled from his banisnment, 
the people, through every place he passed, meeting him 
with shouts of joy and congratulation, and all Rome 
coming out to receive him. 

Regulus, when he went out of Rome attended by his 
friends to the gates, and returned to Carthage according 
to his word of honour, although he knew he must be 
put to a cruel death for advising the Romans to pursue 
their war with that commonwealth. 

Scipio the elder, when he dismissed a beautiful cap- 
tive lady presented to him after a great victory, turning 
his head aside to preserve his own virtue. 

The same Scipio, when he and Hannibal met before 
the battle, if the fact be true. 

Cincinnatus, when the messengers sent by the senate 
to make him dictator, found him at the plough. 

Epaminondas, when the Persian ambassador came to 
his house, and found him in the midst of poverty. 

The earl of Strafford, the day that he made his own 
defence at his trial. 

King Charles the Maityr, during his whole trial, and 
at his death. 


MEAN AND GREAT FIGURES. 


The Black Prince, when he waited at supper on the 
king of France, whom he had conquered and taken pr'- 
soner the same day. 

Virgil, when, at Rome, the whole audience rose uy. 
out of veneration, as he entered the theatre. 

Mahomet the Great, when he cut off his beloved 
mistress's head, on a stage erected for that purpose, to 
convince his soldiers, who taxed him for preferring his 
love to his glory. 

Cromwell, when he quelled a mutiny in Hyde Park. 

Harry the Great of France, when he entered Paris, 
and sat at cards the same night with some great ladies, 
who were his mortal enemies. 

Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, at his trial. 

Cato of Utica, when he provided for the safety of his 
friends, and had determined to die. 

Sir Thomas More, during his imprisonment, and at 
his execution. 

Marius, when the soldier sent to kill him in the 
dungeon was struck with so much awe and veneration 
that his sword fell from his hand. 

Douglas, when the ship he commanded was on fire, 
and he lay down to die in it, because it should not be 
said that one of his family ever quitted their post. 


OF THOSE WHO HAVE MADE A MEAN CONTEMPTIBLE 
FIGURE IN SOME ACTION OR CIRCUMSTANCE OF THEIR 
LIVES. 

Anthony, at Actium, when he fled after Cleopatra. 

Pompey, when he was killed on the sea-shore, in 
Egypt. esa 

Nero and Vitellius, when they were put to.death. 

Lepidus, when he was compelled to lay down his share 
of the triumvirate, 

Cromwell, the day he refused the kingship out of fear. 

Perseus, king of Macedon, when he was led in 
triumph. 

Richard II., of England, after he was deposed. 

The late king of Poland, when the king of Sweden 
forced him to give up his kingdom; and when he took 
it again, upon the king of Sweden's defeat by the Mus- 

| covites. 

King James II., of England, when the prince of 
Orange sent to him at midnight to leave Loudon. 

King William II1., of England, when he sent to beg 
the house of commons to continue his Dutch guards, 
and was refused. 

The Jate queen Anne of England, when she sent 
Whitworth to Muscovy on an embassy of humiliation, 
for an insult committed here on that prince’s am- 
bassador. 

The lord chancellor Bacon, when he was convicted 
of bribery. : 

The late duke of Marlborough, when he was forced, 
after his own disgrace, to carry his duchess’s gold key 
to the queen. 

The old earl of Pembroke, when a Scotch lord gave 
him a lash with a whip at Newmarket, in presence of 
all the nobility, and he bore it with patience. 

King Charles II., of England, when he entered into 
the second Dutch war; and in many other actions 
during his whole reign. 

Philip IT., of Spain, after the defeat of the Armada. 

The emperor Charles V., when he resigned his crown, 
and nobody would believe his reasons. 

King Charles I., of England, when, in gallantry to 
his queen, he thought to surprise her with a present of 
a diamond buckle, which he pushed down her breast, 
and tore her flesh with the tongue; upon which she 
drew it out, and flung it on the ground. 

Fairfax, the parliament general, at the time of king 
Charles's trial. 

, Julius Caesar, when Anthony offered to put a diadem 
| on his head, and the people shouted for joy to see him 
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devliue it; which he never offered to ao, until he saw 
their dislike in their countenances. 

Coriolanus, when he withdrew his army from Rome 
at the entreaty of his mother. 

Hannibal, at Antiochus’s court. 

Beau Fielding, at fifty years old, when, in a quarrel 
upon the stage, he was run into his breast, which he 
opened and showed to the ladies, that he might move 
their love and pity ; but they all fell a-laughing. 

The count de Bussy Rabutiu, when he was recalled 
to court after twenty years’ banishment into the coun- 
try, and affected to make the same figure he did in his 
youth. 

The ear) of Sunderland, when he turned Papist, in 
the time of king James LI., and underwent all the forms 
of a heretic converted. 

Pope Clement VII., when he was taken prisoner at 
Rome, by the emperor Charles V.'s forces. 

Queen Mary of Scotland, when she suffered Bothwell 
to ravish her, and pleaded that as an excuse for mar- 
rving him. 

King John of Eugland, when he gave up his kingdom 
tu the pope, to be held as a fief to the see of Rome. 
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It is a common topic of satire, which you will hear not 
only from the mouths of ministers of state, but of every 
whiifler in office. that half a dozen obscure fellows, over 
a bottle of wine or a dish of coffee, shall presume to 
censure the actions of parliaments and councils, to form 
schemes of government, and new-model the common- 
wealth; and this is ustally ridiculed as a pragmatica] 
tlisposition to politics, in the very nature and genius of 
the people. It may possibly be true: and yet I am 
grossly deceived if any sober mau, of very moderate 
talents, when he reflects upon the many ridiculous 
hurtful maxims, customs, and general rules of lite 
which prevail in this kingdom, would not with great 
reasou be tempted, according to the present turn of his 
humour, either to laugh, lament, or be angry; or, if 
he were sanguine enough, perbaps to dream of a remedy. 
It is the mistake of wise and good men, that they 
expect more reason and virtue from human nature 
than, taking it im the bulk, it is im any sort capable of. 
Whoever has been present at councils or assemblies of 
any sort, if he be a man of common prudence, cannot. 
hut have observed such results and opinicus to have 
frequently passed a majority, as he would be ashamed 
to advance in private conversation. I say nothing of 
cruelty, oppression, injustice, and the like, because 
these are fairly to be accounted for in all assemblies, as 
best gratifying the passions and interest of leaders ; 
which is a point of suc® high consideration, that all 
others must give place to it. But I would be under- 
stood here to speak only of opinions ridiculous, foolish, 
and absurd; with couclusions and actions suitable to 
them, at the same time when the most reasonable pro- 
positions are often unanimously rejected. And as all 
assemblies of men are liable to this accusation, so 
likewise there are natural absurdities from which the 
wisest states are not exempt; which proceed less from 
the nature of their climate than that of their govern- 
ment; the Gauls, the Britons, the Spaniards, and 
Italians, having retained very little of the characters 
given them in ancient history. 

By these and the like reflections, I have been often 
led to consider some public absurdities in our own 
country, most of which are, in my opinion, directly 
against the rules of right reason, and are attended with 
Rreat inconveniences to the state. I shall mention such 
vf them as cume iuto memory, without observing any 
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method; and I shall give my reason why I take tnem 
to be absurd in their nature, and pernicious in theirs 
consequence. 

It is absurd that any person, who professes a different 
form of worship from that which is national, should be 
trusted with a vote for electing members ito the house 
of commons ; because every man is full of zeal for his 
own religion, although he regards wot morality; and, 
therefore, will endeavour to his utmost to bring in a 
representative of his own principles, which, if they be 
popular, may endanger the religion established ; and 
which, as it has formerly happened, may alter the 
whole frame of government. 

A stauding army in England, whether in time of 
peace or war, is a direct absurdity; for it is no part of 
our business to be a warlike nation otherwise than by 
our fleets. In foreign wars we have no concern further 
than in conjunction with allies, whom we may either 
assist by sea, or by foreign troops paid with our money ° 
but mercenary troops in England can be of no use, 
except to awe senates, and thereby promote arbitrary 
power, in a monarchy or oligareny. 

That the election of senators should be of any charge 
tu the candidates is an absurdity; but that it should 
be so to @ ministry, is a manifest acknowledgment of 
the worst. designs. Ifa ministry intended the service 
of their prince aid couutry, or well understood wherein 
their own security best consisted, (as it is impossible 
that a parliament freely elected, according to the ori- 
ginal institution, can do any hurt to a tolerable priuce 
or tolerable ministry,) they would use the strongest 
methods to leave the people to their own free choice ; 
the members would then consist of persons who had the 
hest estates in the neighbourhood or country, or, at 
least, never of strangers. And surely this is at least full 
as requisite a circumstance to a legislator as to a jury- 
man, who ought to be, if possible, ex vicinios since 
such persous must be supposed the best judges of the 
wants and desires of their several boroughs and counties. 
To choose a representative for Berwick, whose estate is 
at Land's Kud, would have been thought in former 
times a very great solecism. How much more as it is af 
present, where so many persons are returned for bo- 
roughs who do not possess a foot of Jand in the 
kingdom # 

By the old constitution, whoever possessed a freehold 
in laud, by which he was a gainer of forty shillings 
a-year, had the privilege to vote for a knight of the 
shire. The good effects of this law are wholly eluded, 
partly by the course of time, and partly by corruption. 
Forty shillings in those ages were equal tu twenty 
pounds in ours; and, therefore, it was then a want of 
sagacity to fix that privilege to a determinate sum, 
rather than to a certain quantity of land, arable or pas- 
ture, able to produce a certain quantity of corn and hay. 
Aud, therefore, it is highly absurd, and against the in- 
tent of the law, that this defect is not regulated. 

But the matter is still worse; for any gentleman 
can, upon occasion, make as many freeholders as hie 
estate of settlement will allow, by making leases for 
life of land at a rack-rent of forty shillings; where a 
tenant, who is not worth one farthing a-year when hig 
reut is paid, shall be held a legal voter for a persou to 
represent his county. Neither do I enter into half the 
frauds that are practised upon this occasion. 

It. is likewise absurd, that boroughs decayed are not 
absolutely extinguished, because the returned membere 
do in reality represent nobody at all; and that severa. 
large towns are not represented, though full of indus- 
trious townsmen, who must advance the trade of the 
kingdom. 

The claim of senators, to have themselves and ser- 
vants exempted from lawsuits and arrests is manifestly 
absurd. The pioceedings at law are already so scanda: 
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.0us a grievance, upon account of the delays, that they 
Yittle need any addition. Whoever is either not able, 
or not willing, to pay his just debts, or to keep other 
men out of their lands, would evade the decision of the 
law, is surely but ill qualified to be a legislator. A 
criminal with as good reason might sit on the bench, 
with a power of condemning men to be hanged for their 
honesty. By the annual sitting of parliaments, and 
the days of privilege preceding and subsequent, a 
senator is one half of the year beyond the reach of 
common justice. 

That the sacred person of a senator's footman shall 
be free from arrest, although he undves the poor ale- 
wife by running on score, is a circumstance of equal 
wisdom and justice, to avoid the great evil of his 
master’s lady wanting her complement of liveries behind 


the coach. 
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THERE is a subject of controversy which I have fre- 
quently met with, in mixed and select companies of 
both sexes, and sometimes only of men :—“ Whether it 
be prudent to choose a wife who has good natural sense, 
gome taste of wit and humour, sufficiently versed in 
her own natural Janguage, able to read and relish his- 
tory, books of travels, moral or entertaining discourses, 
and be a tolerable judge of the beauties in poetry?” 
This question is generally determined in the negative 
by the women themselves, but almost universally by 
tne men. 

We must observe, that in this debate, those whom 
we call men and women of fashion are only to be un- 
derstood, not merchants, tradesmen, or others of such 
occupations who are not supposed to have shared in a 
liberal educaticn. I except, likewise, all ministers of 
state during their power, lawyers and physicians in great 
practice, persons in such employments as tuke up the 
greater part of the day, and perhaps some other condi- 
tions of life which I cannot call to mind. Neither must 
I forget to except all gentlemen of the army, from the 
general to the ensign; because those qualifications 
abovementioued in a wife, are wholly out of their ele- 
ment and comprehension ; together with all mathema- 
ticiaus, and gentlemen lovers of music, metaphysiciaus, 
virtuosi, and great talkers, who have all amusements 
enough of their own. All these put together will 
amount to a great number of adversaries, whom I shall 
have no occasion to encounter, because I am already of 
their sentiments, Those persons whom I mean to in- 
clude, are the bulk of lords, knights, and squires, 
throughout England, whether they reside between the 
town and country, or generally in either. I do also 
include those of the clergy, who have tolerably good 
preferments in London or any other parts of the kingdom. 

The most material arguments that I have met with, 
on the negative side of this great question, are what I 
shall now impartially report in as strong a light as I 
think they can bear. 

It is argued, “ That the great end of marriage is 
propagation: that, consequently, the principal business 
of a wife is to breed children, and to take care of them 
in their infaucy: that the wife is to look to her family, 
watch over the servants, see that they do their work: 
that she be absent from her house as little as possible : 
that she is answerable for everything amiss in her fa- 
mily: that she is to obey all the lawful commands of 
her husband, and visit or be visited by no persons whom 
he disapproves: that her whole business, if well per- 
formed, will take up most hours of the day: tnat th 
greater she is, and the more servants she keeps, her in- 
Bpection must increase accordingly; for as a family 
represetts a kingdom, so the wife, who is her husband's 
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first: minister, must, under nim, direct all the officers ot 
state, even to the lowest; and report iLeir behaviour to 
her husband, as the first minister does to his prince : 
that such a station requires much time, and thought, 
and order; and if well executed, leaves but little time 
for visits or diversions: that a humour of reading 
books, except those of devotion or housewifery, is apt 
to turn a woman’s brain: that plays, romances, novels, 
and. love-poems, are only proper to instruct them how to 
carry ov an intrigue: that all affectation of knowledge, 
beyond what is merely domestic, renders them vain, 
conceited, and pretending: that the natural levity of 
woman wants ballast ; and when she once begins to think 
she knows more than others of her sex, she will begin 
to despise her husband, and grow fond of every coxcomb 
who pretends to any kuowledge in books: that she 
will Jearn scholastic words; make herself ridiculous by 
pronouncing them wrong, and applying them absurdly 
in all companies: that, im the mean time, her house- 
hold affairs, and the care of her children, will be wholly 
laid aside; her toilet will be crowded with all the un- 
der. wits, where the conversation will pass in criticising 
on the last play or poem that comes out, and she will 
be careful to remember all the remarks that were made, 
in order to retail them in the next visit, especially in 
company who know nothing of the matter: that she 
will have all the impertinence of a pedaut without the 
knowledge ; and for every new acquirement, will be- 
come so much the worse.” 

To say the truth, that shameful and almost universal 
neglect of good education among our nobility, gentry, 
and indeed among all others who are born to good 
estates, will make this essay of little use to the present 
age; for, considering the modern way of training up 
both sexes im ignorauce, idleness, aud vice, it is of 
little consequence how they are coupled together. 
And therefore my speculations on this subject can be 
only of ase to a small uumber; for, in the present 
situation of the world, none but wise and good men 
can fail of missing their match, whenever they are 
disposed to marry; and consequently there 18s no 
reason for complaint on either side. The forms by 
which a husband and wife are to live, with regard to 
each other and to the world, are sufficiently known 
and fixed, in direct contradiction to every precept 
of morality, religion, or civil institution; it would be 
therefore an idle attempt to aim at breaking so firm an 
establishment. 

But as it sometimes happens that an elder brother 
dies late enough to leave the younger at the university 
after he has made some progress in Jearning ; if we sup- 
pose him to have a tolerable genius, and a desire to im- 
prove it, he may consequently learn to value and esteem 
wisdom and knowledge wherever he finds them, even 
after his father’s death, when his title and estate come 
into his own possession. Of this kind, I reckon, by a 
favourable computation there may possibly be found, 
by a strict search among the nobility and gentry 
throughout England, about five hundred. Among 
those of all other callings or trades who are able to 
maiutain a son at the university, about treble that 
number. The sous of clergymen bred to learning 
with any success, must, by reason of their parents’ 
poverty, be very inconsiderable, many of them being 
only admitted servitors in colleges, and consequently 
proving good for nothing: I shall therefore count them 
to be not above fourscore. But, to avoid fractions, I shal} 
suppose there may possibly be a round number of two 
thousand male human creatures in England, including 
Wales, who have a tolerable share of reading and 
good sense. I include in this list all persons cf 
superior abilities, or great genius, or true judgment and 
taste, or of profound literature, who, I ain confident, 
we may reckon to be at least five-ard-tweuty. 
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I am very glad to have this opportunity of doing an 
aonour to my country, by a computation which I am 
afraid foreigners may conceive tu be partial; when, 
out of only fifteen thousand families of lords and 
estated gentlemen, which may probably be their num- 
ber, I suppose one in thirty to be tolerably educated, 
with a sufficient share of good sense. Perhaps the 
censure may be just. And therefore, upon cooler 
thoughis, to avoid all cavils, I shall reduce them to 
one thousand, which at least will be a number suffi- 
cient to fill both houses of parliament. 

The daughters of great and rich families, computed 
after the same mamner, will hardly amount to above 
half the number of the male; because the care of their 
education is either entirely left to their mothers, or 
they are sent to boarding-schools, or put into the hands 
of English or French yovernesses, and generally the 
worst that can be gotten for money. So that after the 
reduction 1 was compelled to, from two thousand to 
one, half the number of well-educated nobjlity and 
gentry must either comtinue in a single life, or be 
forced to couple themselves with women for whom 
they cau possibly have no esteem; 1 mean fools, 
prudes, coquettes, gamesters, saunterers, endless talkers 
of nonsense, splenetic idlers, intriguers, given to scan- 
dal and censure, * 4s i id = 
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CHARACTER OF ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotce, the disciple of Plato, and tutor to Alex- 
ander the Great. His fu llowers were called peripatetics, 
from a Greek word which signifies to walk, because 
he taught his disciples walking. We have not all his 
works, and some of those which are imputed to bim 
are supposed uot genuine, He writ upou logic, or the 
art of reasoning ; upou moral and natural philosophy ; 


upon oratory, poetry, &c., and seems to be a persun of 


the most comprehensive genius that ever lived. 





CHARACTER OF HERODOTUS. 


THE underwritten is copied from Dr. Swift's hand- 
writing, in an editioa of Herodotus, by Paul Stephens, 
the gift of the earl of Clanricard to the library of 
Winchester College :— 
“ Judicium de Herodoto post longum tempus relecto. 

‘© Ctesias meudacissimus Herodotum mendaciorum 
urguit, exceptis paucissimis, (ut mea fert sententia,) 
omuimodo excusandum. Cvreterum, diverticulis abun- 
dans, hic pater historicorum filum uarrationis ad tadium 
abrumpit ; unde oritur (ut par est) legentibus coufusio, 
et exindé oblivio. Quin et forsan ipsa narrationes 
circumstantiis nimium pro re scatent. Quod ad 
cetera, hunc scriptorem inter apprimé laudandos 
censeo, neque Greecis neque Barbaris plus equo faven- 
tem aut iniquum: in orationibus feré brevem, sim- 
plicem, nec nimis frequentem. Neque absunt dog- 
mata e quibus eruditus lector prudentiam tam moralem 
quam civilem haurire poterit. “J. Swiet.s 

“ Julii 6, 1720.” 
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Marsu_ nas the reputation of most profound and uni- 
versal learning ; this is the general opinion, neither 
can it be easily disproved. An old rusty iron chest 


* “T do hereby certify. that the above is the haud-writing of 
the late Dr. Jonathan Swift, D.S.P D., from whom I have had 
mate letters and printed several pieces from his original MSS. 

i Jublin, August 21, 1762. GrorGE FAULKNER. 
Dr. Marsh, bishop of Ferns, Dublin aud Armagh. He 
was promoted to the last see in 1702, and died in 1718. He 
founded a public library in Dublin, and distinguished himself 
by other acts of muniticeuce 
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in a banker's shop, strongly locked, and wonderfully 
heavy, is full of gold; this is the general opinion, 
neither can it be disproved, provided the key le 
lost, and what is in it be wedged so close that it will 
not by any motion discover the metal by the chinking 
Doing good is his pleasure: and as no man cousults 
another in his pleasures, neither does he in this; by 
his awkwardness and unadvisedness disappointing his 
own good designs. His high station has placed him 
in the way of great employments, which, without in 
the least polishing his native rusticity, have given him 
a tincture of pride and ambition. But these vices 
would have passed concealed under his natural 
simplicity if he had not endeavoured to hide them 
by ait. His disposition to study is the very same with 
that of a usurer to hoard up money, or of a vicious 
young fellow to a wench; nothing but avarice and 
evil coucupiscence, to which his constitution has 
fortunately given a more inmocent turn. He is sordid 
and suspicious in his domestics, without love or 
hatred; which is but reasonable, since he has neither 
friend nor enemy; without joy or grief; in short, 
without all passions but fear, to which of all others he 
has least temptation having nothing to get or to lose ; 
no posterity, relation, or friend, to be solicitous about : 
and placed by his station above the reach of fortune 
or envy. He has found out the secret of preferring 
men without deserving their thanks; and where he 
dispenses his favours to persons of merit, they are 
less obliged to him than to fortune. He is the first 
of human race that, with great advantages of learning, 
piety, and station, ever escaped being a great man. 
That which relishes best with him, is mixed liquor 
and mixed company; and he is seldom unprovided 
with very bad of both. He is so wise as to value his 
own health more than other men’s noses, so that the 
most honourable place at his table is much the worst, 
especially in summer. It has been affirmed, that 
originally he was not altogether devoid of wit, till it 
was extruded from his head to make room for other 
men’s thoughts. He will admit a governor, provided 
it be one who is very officious and diligent, outwardly 
pious, and one that knows how to manage and make 
the most of bis fear, No man will be either glad or 
sorry at lis death, except his successor. 
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CHARACTER OF Mrs. HOWARD. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1727, 





I suALL say nothing of her wit or beauty, which are 
allowed by all persous who can judge of either, when 
they hear or see her. Beakles, beauty being transient, 
and a trifle, cannot justly make part of a character. 
Aud I leave others to celebrate her wit, because it will 
be of no use in that part of her character which J 
intend to draw. Neither shall 1 relate any part of her 
history ; further than that she went, in the prime of her 
youth, to the court of Hanover with her husband, and 
became of the bedchamber to the present princess of 
Wales, living iu expectation of the queen's {Anne’s] 
death: upon which event she came over with her mis- 
tress, aud has ever siuce continued im her service ; 
where, from the attendance daily paid her by the 
ministers, and all expectants, she is reckoned much 
the greatest favourite of the court at Leicester House ; 
a situation which she has long affected to desire that 
it might not be believed. 

There is no politician who more carefully watches 
the motions and dispositions of things and persons at 
St. James's, nor cau form his language with a more 
imperceptible dexterity to the present posture of a 
court, or more early foresee what style may be proper 
upon any approaching juncture of afluirs; whereof she 
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can gather early intelligence without asking if, aad 
often when even those from whom she has it are not 
sensible that they are giving it to her, but equally with 
others admire her sugacity. Sir Robert Walpole and 
she both think they understand each other, and are 
both equally mistaken. 

With persons where she is to manage, she is very 
dexterous in that point of skill which the French call 
tdter le pavé ; with others, she is a very great vindica- 
tor of all present proceedings, but in such a mainer 
as if she were under no concern further than her own 
conviction, and wondering how anybody can think 
otherwise. And the danger is, that she may come in 
time to believe herself; which, under a change of 
princes, and a great addition of credit, might have bad 
consequences. She is a most unconscionable dealer ; 
for, iu return of a few good words, which she gives to 
her lords and gentlemen daily waiters before their 
faces, she gets ten thousand from them behind her back, 
which are of real service to her character. The credit 
she has is managed with the utmost thrift: and when- 
ever she employs it, which is very rarely, it is ouly 
upon such occasions where she is sure to get much 
more than she spends. For instance, she would readily 
press sir Robert Walpole to do some favour for colonel 
Churchill, or Doddington ; the prince, for a mark of 
grace to Mr, Shutz; and the princess, to be kind to 
Mrs. Clayton. She sometimes falls into the general 
mistake of all courtiers, which is that of not suiting 
her talents to the abilities of others, but thinking those 
she deals with to have less art than they really possess, 
80 that she may possibly be deceived when she thinks 
she deceives. 

In all offices of life, except those of a courtier, she 
acts with justice, generosity, and truth. She is ready 
to do good as a private person, and J would almost 
think in charity that she will not do harm as a courtier, 
unless to please those in chief power. 

In religion she .s at feast a latitudinarian, being 
not an enemy to books written by the free-thinkers ; 
and herein she is the more blameable, because she has 
tvo much morality to stand in need of them, requiring 
only a dne degree of faith for putting her in the road 
to salvation. I speak this of her as a private lady, 
not us a court favourite; for, in the latter capacity, 
she can show neither faith nor works. 

If she had never seen a court, it is not impossible 
that she might have been a friend. 

She abounds in good words, and expressions of good 
wishes, and will concert a hundred schemes for the 
service of those whom she would be thought to favour ; 
schemes that sometimes arise from them, and some- 
times from herself; although, at the same time, she 
very well knows them to be without the least proba- 
bility of succeeding. But, to do her justice, she never 
feeds or deceives any person with promises, where she 
does not at the came time intend a degree of sincerity. 

She is, upon the whole, an excellent companion for 
men of the best accomplishments, who have nothing to 
desire or expect.* 

What part she may act hereafter in a larger sphere, 
as lady of the bedchamber to a great queen, (upon 
supposing the death of his present majesty [George I.] 
and of the earl of Suffolk, to whose title her husband 
succeeds, ) and in high esteem with a king, neither she 
nor I can foretel. My own opinion is natural and 


® “*T wish I could tell you any agreeable news of what your 
heart is concerned in; but I havea sort of quarrel with Mrs. 
Howard, for not loving herself sv well as she does her friends, 
for those she makes hapyy, out not herself. There is a sort ot 
sudness about her, whicn grieves me, and which I have learn? 
by experience will increase upon an indolent (I will not say an 
affected) resignation to it. It will cose in men, and much more 
in women, who have a natural softness which sinks them even 
when reason does nut.""—Porz, Letters tu a Lady. 
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obvious; that her talents as a courtier will spreaw 
enlarge, and multiply to such a degree, that her private 

irtues, fur want of room and time to operate, will be 
laid up clean (like clothes in a chest), to be used and 
put on, whenever satiety, or some reverse of fortune, 
or increase of il] health (to which last she is subject) 
shall dispose her to retire. Inthe meantime, it will be 
her wisdom to take care that they may not be tarnished 
or moth-eaten, for want of airing and turning at least 
once a-year. 


ON THE DEATH OF 
MRS. JOHNSON, [Srezza.] 


Tus day, being Sunday, January 28, 1727-8, about 
eight o'clock at night, a servant brought me a note, 
with an account of the death of the truest, most vir- 
tuous, and valuable friend that I, or perhaps any 
other person, was ever blessed wifh. She expired 
about six in the evening of this day; and as soon as I 
am left alone, which is about eleven at night, I resolve, 
for my own satisfaction, to say something of her life 
and character. 

She was born at Richmond, in Surrey, on the 13th 
day of March, in the year 1681. Her father was a 
younger brother of a good family in Nottinghamshire, 
her mother of a lower degree; and indeed she had 
little to boast of her birth. 1 knew her from six years 
old, and had some share in her education, by directing 
what books she should read, and perpetually instruct- 
ing her im the principles of honour and virtue; from 
which she never swerved iu any one action or moment 
of her life. She was sickly from her childhood uutil 
about the age of fifteen; but theu grew into perfect 
health, and was looked upon as one of the most beau- 
tiful, graceful, and agreeable young women in London, 
only a little too fat. Her hair was blacker thau a 
raven, and every feature of her face iv perfection. She 
lived generally in the country, with a family where 
she contracted an intimate friendship with another 
lady of more advanced years. I was then, to my mor- 
tification, settled in Ireland; aud about a year after, 
going to visit my friends in Kngland, I found she was 
a little uneasy upon the death of a person on whom 
she had some depeudence. Her fortune, at that time, 
was in all not above 15002., the interest of which was 
but a scauty maintenance in so dear a country for one 
of her spirit. Under this consideration, and indeed 
very much for my own satisfaction, who had few 
friends or acquaintance in Ireland, I prevailed with 
her and her dear friend and companion, the other lady, 
to draw what money they had into Ireland, a great 
part of their fortune being in annuities upon funds. 
Money was then ten per cent. in Ireland, besides the 
advantage of returning it, and all necessaries of life at 
half the price. They complied with my advice, and soon 
after came over; but I, happening to continue some 
time longer im England, they were much discouraged 
to live in Dublin, where they were wholly strangers. 
She was at that time about nineteen years old, and her 
person was soon distinguished. But the adventure 
looked so like a frolic, the censure held for some time, 
as if there were a secret history in such a removal ; 
which, however, soon blew off by her excellent con- 
duct. She came over with her friend in the year 1700; 
and they both lived together until this day, when 
death removed her from us. For some years pest, she 
had been visited with continual ill health; and several 
times, within these last two years, her life was despaired 
of. But, for this twelvemonth past, she never had a 
day's health; and, properly speaking, she has been 
dying six months, but kept alive, almost against na- 
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ture, by the generous kindness of two physicians, and 
the care of her friends. Thus far I writ the same night 
between eleven and twelve. 

Never was any of her sex born with better gifts of 
the mind, or who more improved them by reading and 
conversation. Yet her memory was not of the best, 
and was impaired in the latter years of her life. But 
I cannot call to mind that I ever once heard her make 
a wrong judgment of persons, books, or affairs. Her 
advice was always the best, and with the greatest 
freedom, mixed with the greatest decency. She had a 
gracefulness, somewhat more than ‘uman, in every 
motion, word, and action. Never was so happy a con- 
junction of civility, freedom, easiness, and sincerity. 
There seemed to be a combination among all that 
knew her, to treat her with a dignity much beyond her 
rank; yet people of all sorts were never more easy 
than in her company. Mr. Addison, when he was in 
Jreland, being introduced to her, immediately found 
her out; and, if he had not soon after left the king- 
dom, assured me he would have used all endea- 
vours to cultivate her friendship. A rude or conceited 
coxcomb passed his time very ill, upon the least breach 
of respect; for, in such a case, she had no mercy, but 
was sure to expose him to the contempt of the standers- 
by, yet in such a manner as he was ashamed to com- 
plain, and durst not resent. All of us who had the 
happiness of her friendship agreed unanimously, that, 
in an afternoon or evenuing’s conversation, she never 
failed, before we parted, of delivering the best thing 
that was said in the company. Some of us have written 
down several of her sayiugs, or whut the French call 
bons mots, wherein she excelled beyond belief. She 
never mistook the understanding of others ; nor ever 
said a severe word, but where a much severer was 
deserved. 

Her servants loved, aud almost adored her at the 
same time. She would, upon occasions, treat them 
with freedom; yet her demeanour was so awful, that 
they durst not fail in the least point of respect. She 
chid them seldom, but it was with severity, which had 
an effect upon them for a lotig time after. 

January 29, My head aches, and I can write no 
more. 

January 30. Tuesday. 

This is the night of the funeral, which my sickness 
will not suffer me to attend. It is now uine at night ; 
and I am removed into another apartment, that. I may 
not see the light in the church, which is just over 
against the window of my bed-chamber. 

With all the softness of temper that became a lady, 
she had the personal courage of a hero. She and her 
friend having removed their lodgings to a new house, 
which stood solitary, a parcel of rogues, armed, at- 
tempted the house, where there was only one boy. She 
was then about four-and-twenty; aud having been 
warned to apprehend sume such attempt, she learned 
the management of a pistul ; and the other women and 
servants being half dead with fear, she stole softly 
to her dining-room window, put on a black hood to 
poet being seen, primed the pistol fresh, gently 
ifted up the sash, and taking her aim with the utmost 
ere of mind, discharged the pistol, loaden with 

ullets, into the body of one villain, who stood the 
fairest mark. The fellow, mortally wounded, was 
carried off by the rest, and died the next moming; 
but his companions could not be found. The duke of 
Ormond had often drunk her health to me upon that 
account, and had always a high esteem for her. She was, 
indeed, under some apprehensions of going in a boat, 
after some dunger she had narrowly escaped by water, 
but shewas reasoned thoroughly out of it. She was never 
known to cry out, or discover any fear, in a coach or 
on horseback; or any uneasiness by those sudden 
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accidents with which most of her sex, either by weak- 
ness or affectation, appear so much disordered. 

She never had the least absence of mind in conver- 
sation, or given to interruption, or appeared eager to 

ut in her word, by waiting impatiently until another 
haa done. She spoke in a most agreeable voice, in the 

lainest words, never hesitating, except out of modesty 
fore new faces, where she was somewhat reserved ; 
nor, among her nearest friends, ever spoke much at a 
time. She was but little versed in the common topics 
of female chat: scandal, censure, and detraction 
never came out of ber mouth; yef, among a few 
friends, in private conversation, she made little cere- 
mony in discovering her contempt of a coxcomb, and 
describing all his follies to the life; but the follies of 
her own sex she was rather inclined to extenuate or to 
pity. 

When she was once convinced, by open facts, of 
any breach of truth or honour in a person of high 
station, especially in the church, she could not conceal 
her indignation, nor hear them named without showing 
her displeasure in her countenance; particularly one 
or two of the latter sort, whom she had known and es- 
teemed, but detested above all mankind, when it was 
manifest that they had sacrificed those two precious 
virtues to their ambition, aud would much sooner 
have forgiven them the common immoralities of the 
laity. 

Her frequent fits of sickness, in most parts of her 
life, had prevented her from making that progress in 
reading which she would otherwise have done. She 
was well versed in the Greek and Roman story, and 
was not unskilled in that of France and England. 
She spoke French perfectly, but forgot much of it by 
neglect and sickness. She had read carefully all the 
best. books of travels, which serve to open and enlarge 
the mind. She understood the Platonic and Epicurean 
philosophy, and judged very well of the defects of the 
latter. She made very judicious abstracts of the best 
books she had read. She understood the nature of 
government, and could poit out all the errors of 
Hobbes, both in that and religion. She had a good 
insight into physic, and knew somewhat of anatomy ; 
in both which she was instructed in her younger days 
by av eminent physician, who had her long under his 
care, and bore the highest esteem for her person and 
understanding. She had a true taste of wit and good 
sense, both in poetry and prose, and was a_ perfect 
good critic of style; neither was it easy to find a more 
proper or impartial judge, whose advice an author 
might better rely on, if he imtended to send a thing 
iuto the world, provided it was on a subject that came 
within the compass of her knowledge. Yet, perhaps, 
she was sometimes too severe, which is a safe and par- 
donable error. She preserved her wit, judgment, aud 
vivacity to the last, but often used to complain of her 
memory. 

Her fortune, with some accession, could not, as I 
nave heard say, amount to much more than 20001, 
whereof a great part fell with her life, having been 
placed upon annuities in England, and one in Ireland. 

In a person so extraordinary, perhaps it may be 
eee to mention some particulars, although of 
ittle moment, further than to set forth her character. 
Some presents of gold pieces being often made to her 
while she was a girl, by her mother and other triends, 
on promise to keep them, she grew into such a spirit of 
thrift that, in about three years, they amounted to 
above 2002. She used to show them with boasting ; 
but her mother, apprehending she would be cheated o1 
them, prevailed, in some months, and with great im- 
portunities, to have them put out to interest; when the 
girl, losing the pleasure of seeing and counting her 
guld, which she never failed of duing many times in a 
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day, aud despairing of heaping up such another trea- 
ture, her humour took quite the contrary turn; she 
grew careless and squandering of every new acquisi- 
tion, and so continued till about two-and-twenty ; when, 
by advice of some friends, and the fright of paying 
Jarge bills of tradesmen who enticed her into their debt, 
she began to reflect upon her own folly, and was never 
at rest unti] she had discharged all her shop-bills, and 
refunded herself a considerable sum she had run out. 
After which, by the addition of a few years, and a 
superior understanding, she became, and continued all 
her Jife, a most prudent econemist; yet still with a 
stronger bent to the liberal side, wherein she gratified 
herself by avoiding all expense in clothes (which she 
ever despised) beyond what was merely decent. And, 
although her frequent returns of sickness were very 
chargeable, except fees to physicians, of which she met 
with several so generous, that she could force nothing 
on them (and indeed she must otherwise have been 
undone,) yet she never was without a considerable sum 
of ready money. Insomuch, that upon her death, 
when her nearest friends thought her very bare, her 
executors found in her strong box about 1502 in gold. 
She lamented the narrowness of her fortune in nothing 
so much as that it did not enable her to entertain her 
friends so often and in so hospitable a manner as she 
desired. Yet they were always welcome; and while 
she was in health to direct, were treated with neatuess 
and elegance, so thatthe revenues of her and her com- 
panion passed for much more considerable than they 
really were. They lived always in lodgings; their 
domestics consisted of two maids and one man. She 
kept an account of all the family expenses, from her 
arrival in Ireland to some months before her death ; 
and sne would often repine, when looking back upon 
the annals of her household bills, that everything 
necessary for life was double the price, while interest 
of money was sunk almost to one half; so that the 
addition made to her fortune was indeed growu abso- 
lutely necessary. 

(1 since writ as I found time. | 

But her charity to the poor was a duty not to be 
diminished, and therefore became a tax upon those 
tradesmen who furnish the fopperies of other ladies. 
She bought clothes as seldom as possible, and those as 
plain and cheap as consisted with the situation she 
was in; and wore no lace for many years, Either 
her judgment or fortune was extraordinary in the 
choice of those on whom she bestowed her charity, for 
it went further in doing good than double the sum 
from any other hand. And I have heard her say, 
‘“‘she always met with gratitude from the poor;” 
which must be owing to her skill in distinguishing 
oe objects, as well as her gracious mauner in re- 

ieving them. 

But she had another quality that much delighted 
her, although it might be thought a kind of check 
upon her bounty ; however, it was a pleasure she could 
not resist: I mean that of making agreeable presents ; 
wherein I never knew her equal, although it be an 
affair of as delicate a nature as most in the course of 
life. She used to define a present, “‘ That it was a gift 
to a friend of sumething he wanted, or was fond of, and 
which could not be easily gotten for money.” I am 
confident, during my acquaintance with her, she has, 
in these and some other kinds of liberality, disposed of 
to the value of several hundred pounds. As to presents 
rnade to herself, she received them with great unwilling- 
ness, but especially from those to whom she had ever 
given any; being, on all occasions, the most disin- 
terested mortal I ever knew or heard of. o 

From her own disposition, at least as much as from 
tha frequent want of health, she seldom made any 
vist's; but her own lodgings, from before twenty years 
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old, were frequented by many persons of the graver 
sort, who all respected her highly, upon her good sense. 
good manners, and conversation. Among these were 
the late primate Lindsay, bishop Lloyd, bishop Ashe, 
bishop Brown, bishop Sterme, baker Pulleyn, with 
some others of later date; and indeed the greatest 
number of her acquaintance was among the clergy. 
Honour, truth, liberality, good nature, and modesty, 
were the virtues she chiefly possessed, and most valued 
in her acquaintance : and where she found them, would 
be ready to allow for some defects; nor valued them 
Jess although they did net shine in learning or in wit; 
but would never give the least allowance for any 
failures in the former, even to those who made the great- 
est figure in either of he two latter. She had no use 
of any person’s liberal. ty, yet. her detestation of covetous 
people made her uneasy if such a one was in her com- 
pany ; upon which occasion she would say many things 
very entertaining aud humorous, 

She never interrupted any person who spoke; she 
laughed at no mistakes they made, but helped them 
out with modesty ; and if a good thing were spoken, 
but neglected, she would not let. it fall, but set it in the 
best light to those who were present. She listened to 
all that was said, and had never the least distraction 
or absence of thought. 

It was not safe, nor prudent, in her presence, to 
offend in the least word against modesty ; for she then 
gave full employment to her wit, her coutempt, and 
resentment, under which even stupidity and brutality 
were forced to sink into confusion ; and the guilty per- 
son, by her future avoiding him like a bear or a satyr, 
was never i a way to transgress a second time. 

It happened, one single coxcomb, of the pert kind, 
was in her company, among several other ladies; and 
in his flippant way, began to deliver some double 
meanings; the rest flapped their fans, and used the 
other common expedients practised in such cases, of 
appearing not to mind or comprelend what was said. 
Her hehaviour was very different, and perhaps may be 
censured, She said thus to the man; “ Sir, all these 
ladies and I understand your meaning very well, 
having, in spite of our care, too often met with those of 
your sex who wanted manners and good sense. But, 
believe me, neither virtuous uor even vicious women 
love such kind of conversation. However, I will leave 
you, and report your behaviour; and whatever visit I 
make, I shall first inquire at the door whether you are 
in the house, that I may be sure to avoid you.” I 
know not whether a majority of ladies would approve 
of such a proceeding ; but I believe the practice of it 
would soon put au end to that corrupt conversation, 
the worst effect of dulness, ignorance, impudence, and. 
vulgarity ; and the highest affront to the modesty and 
understanding of the female sex. 

By returning very few visits, she had not much 
company of her own sex, except those whom she most 
loved for their easiness, or esteemed for their good 
sense: and those, not insisting on ceremony, came 
often to her. But she rather chose men for her com- 
panions, the usual topics of ladies’ discourse being such 
as she had little knowledge of, aud less relish, Yet uo 
man was upon the rack to entertain her, for she easily 
descended to anything that was innocent and diverting. 
News, politics, censure, family management, or town- 
talk, she always diverted to something else; but these 
indeed seldom happened, for she chose her company 
better: and therefore many, who mistook her aud 
themselves, having solicited her acquaintance, and 
finding themselves disappointed, after a few visits 
dropped off; and she was never known to inquire inte 
the reason, nor ask what was become of them, | 

She was never positive in arguing; and she usuaily 
treated those who were so in a mauner which we 
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enough gratified that unaappy disposition; yet in such 
a sort as made it very contemptible, and at the same 
time did sume hurt to the owners. Whether this 
proceeded from her easiness in general, or from her 
indifference to persons, or from her despair of mending 
them, or from the same practice which she much liked 
in Mr. Addison, I cannot determine; but when she 
saw any of the company very warm in a wrong opinion, 
she was more inclined to confirm them in it than oppose 
them. The excuse she commonly gave, when her friends 
asked the reason, was, “That it prevented noise, and 
saved time.” Yet I have known her very angry with 
some, whom she much esteemed, for sometimes falling 
into that infirmity. 

She loved Ireland much better than the generality 
of those who owe both their birth and riches to it; and 
having brought over all the fortune she had in money, 
left the reversion of the best part of it, 10002., to Dr. 
Stephen's Hospital. She detested the tyranny and 
injustice of England in their treatment of this king- 
dom, She had indeed reason to love a country where 
she had the esteem and friendship of all who kuew 
her, and the universal good report of all who ever 
heard of her, without one exception, if I am told the 
truth by those who keep general conversation. Which 
character is the more extraordinary in falling to a per- 
son of so much knowledge, wit, and vivacity, qualities 
that are used to create envy, and consequently censure 5 
and must be rather imputed to her great modesty, geu- 
tle behaviour, and inoffensiveness, than to her superior 
virtues, 

Although her knowledge, from books and company, 
was much more extensive than usually falls to the 
share of her sex, yet she was so far from making a 
parade of it, that her female visitants, on their first 
acquaintance, who expected to discover it by what 
they call hard words and deep discourse, would be 
sometimes disappointed, and say. “ They found she 
was like other women.” But wise men, through all 
her modesty, whatever they discoursed on, could easily 
observe that she understood them very well, by the 
judsment shown in her observations, as well as in her 
questions, 
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A tapy of my intimate acquaintance, both m= Eng- 
land and Treland, in which last kingdom she lived 
from the 18th year of her age, twenty-six years, had 
the most and finest accomplishments of any person ] 
ever knew of either sex. It was observed by al) her 
acquaintance, that she never failed in company to say 
the best thing that was suid, whoever was by, yet her 
companions were usually persons of the bes+ under- 
standing in the kingdom. Some of us, who were her 
nearest friends, lamented that we never wrote down her 
remarks, and what the French call bons mots. 1 will 
recollect as many as I can remember. 

We were diverting ourselves at a play called “ What 
is it like?” One person is to think, and the rest, 
without knowing the thing, to say what it islike. The 
thing thought on was the spleen; she had said it was 
like an oyster, and gave her reason immediately, because 
it is removed by taking steel inwardly. 

Dr. Sheridan, who squandered more than he could 
aftord, took out his purse as he sat by the fire, and 
fuund it was very hot; she said the reason was, that 
his money bumed in his pocket. 

She called to her servants to know what ill smell 
was in the kitchen ; they answered, they were making 

| matches : Well, said she, I have heard matches were 
, mude ir heaven, but by the brimstone one would think 
| tev were made in hell 
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After she had heen eating some sweet thing, a little 
of it happened to stick on her lips: a gentleman told 
her of it, and offered to lick it off: she said, No, sir, 1 
thank you, I have a tongue of my own. 

In the late king’s time, a gentleman 
the painter, where he lived in Loudon? He answered 
next door to the king, for his house was near St. 
James's. The other woudering how that could be; 
she said, you mistake Mr. Jervas, for he only means 
next door to the sign of a king. 

A gentleman who had been very silly and pert in 
her company, at last began to grieve at. remembering 
the loss of a child lately dead. A bishop sitting by 
comforted him; that he should be easy because the 
child was gone to heaven, No, my lord. said she, that 
is it which most grieves him, because he is sure never to 
see his child there. | 

Having seen some letters writ by a king in a very | 
large hand, aud some persons wondering at them, she 
said it confirmed the old saying, That kings had long 
hands. 

Dr. Sheridan, famous for punning, intending to sell a 
bargain, said, he had made a very good pun. Somebody 
asked, what it was? He answered, My a—. The other 
taking offence, she insisted the doctor was in the right, 
for everybody knew that punning was his blind side. 

When she was extremely ill, her physician said, 
Madam, you are near the bottom of the hill, but we 
wil] endeavour to get you up again. She answered, 
Doctor, I fear I shall be out of breath before I get 
up to the top. 

A dull parson talking of a very smart thing, said to 
another parson as he came out of the pulpit, he was 
hammering a long time, but could not remember the 
jest; she being impatient said, I remember it very 
well, for I was there, and the words were these ; Sir, 
you have been blundering at a story this half hour, 
and can neither make head nor tail of it. 

A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance, who 
affected smartness aud repartees, was asked by some of 
the company how his nails came to be so dirty: he 
was at a loss, but she solved the difficulty, by saying, 
The Doctor's nails grew dirty by scratching himself. 

A quaker apothecary sent her a vial corked? it had 
a broad brim, and a label of paper about its neck. 
“What is that?” said she; “my apothecary’s son?” 
The ridiculous resemblance, and the suddenness of the 
question, set us al] a-laughing. 


asked Jervas, 
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THREE PRAYERS 
USED BY THE DEAN FOR MRS. JOHNSON, 
IN HER LAST SICKNEsS, 1727, 








I. 


ALMIGHTY and most gracious Lord God, extend, we 
beseech thee, thy pity and compassion toward this thy 
languishing servant; teach her to place her hope and 
confidence entirely in thee: give her a true sense of 
the emptiness and vanity of all earthly things: make 
her uly sensible of all the infirmities of her life past; 
and graut to her such a true sincere repentance as ie 
not to be repented of. Preserve her, O Lord, in a 
sound mind and understanding, during this thy visita- 
tion; keep her from both the sad extremes of pre- 
sumption and despair. If thou shalt please to restore 
her to her former health, give her grace to be ever 
mindful of that mercy, and to keep those good resulu- 
tions she now makes in her sickness; so that no length 
of time nor prosperity may entice her to forget them 
Let no thought of her misfortunes distract her mind, 
and prevent the means toward her recovery, or disturl 
her in her preparations for a better life. We beseech 
thee also, O Lord, of thy infinite goodness, to remember 
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the good actions of this thy servant; that the naked 
she hath clothed, the hungry she hath fed, the sick and 
the fatherless whom she hath relieved may be reckoned, 
according to thy gracious promise, as if they had been 
done unto thee.—Hearken, O Lord, to the prayers 
offered up by the friends of this thy servant in her 
behalf, and especially those now made by us unto thee. 
Give thy blessing to those endeavours used for her 
recovery ; but take from her all violent desire either of 
life or death, further than with resignation to thy holy 
will, And now, O Lord, we implore thy gracious 
favour toward us here met together. Grant that the 
sense of this thy servant's weakness may add strength 
to our faith, that we, considering the infirmities of our 
nature and the uncertainty of life, may, by this ex- 
ample, be drawn to repentance, before it shall please 
thee to visit us in the like manner. Accept these 
prayers, we beseech thee, for the sake of thy dear son 
Jesus Christ, our Lord; who, with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, liveth and reigneth, ever one God world without 
end. Amen. 


Il. 


Most merciful Father, accept our humblest prayers 
iv behalf of this thy languishing servant: forgive the 
sins, the frailties, and infirmities of her life past. 
Accept the good deeds she hath done in such a manner, 
that at whatever time thou shalt please to call her, she 
may be received into everlasting habitations. Give 
her grace to continue sincerely thankful to thee for 
the many favours thou hast hestowed upon her, the 
ability and inclination and practice to do good, and 
those virtues, which have procured the esteem and love 
of her fiiends, and a most unspotted name in the 
world. O God, thou dispensest thy blessings and thy 
punishments as it becometh infinite justice and mercy ; 
and since it was thy pleasure to afflict her with a long, 
constant, weakly state of health, make her truly sensible 
that it was for very wise ends, and was largely made 
up to her in other blessings more valuable and Jess 
common. Continue to her, O Lord, that firnmess and 
constancy of mind wherewith thou hast most graciously 
endowed her, together with that coutempt of worldly 
things and vanities that she hath shown in the whole 
conduct of her life. O all-powerful Being, the least 
motion of whose will can create or destroy a world; 
pity us, the mournful friends of thy distressed servant, 
who sink under the weight of her present condition, 
and the fear of lusing the most valuable of our friends : 
restore her to us, O Lord, if it be thy gracious will, or 
inspire us with constancy and resignation to support 
ourselves under so heavy an affliction. Restore her, O 
Lord, for the sake of those poor, who by losing her will 
be desolate: and those sick, who will not only want 
her bounty, but her care and tending; else, in thy 
mercy, raise up some other in her place, with equal 
disposition and better abilities. Lessen, © Lord, we 
beseech thee, her bodily pains, or give her a double 
strength of mind to support them. And if thou wilt 
soon take her to thyself, turn our thoughts rather upon 
that felicity, which we hope she shall enjoy than upon 
that unspeakable lose we shall endure. Let her memory 
be ever dear unto us, and the example of her many 
virtues, as far as human infirmity will admit, our con- 
stant imitation. Accept, O Lord, these prayers, poured 
from the very bottom of our hearts, in thy mercy, 
and for the merits of our blessed Saviour. Amen. 


HII. | 
O mercirut Father, who never afflictest thy children; 
but for their own good, and with justice, over which 
thy mercy always prevaileth, either to turn them to 
repentance, or to punish them in the present life, ° 
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order to reward them in a better; tuke pity, we beseech 
thee, upon this thy poor afflicted servant, languishing 
so long and so grievously under the weight of thy hand. 
Give her strength, O Lord, to support her weakness ; 
and patience to endure her pains, without repining at 
thy correction. Forgive every rash and inconsiderate 
expression which her anguish may at any time force 
from her tongue, while her heart continueth in an entire 
submission to thy will. Suppress in her, O Lord, all 
eager desires of life, and lessen her fears of death, by 
inspiring into her an humble, yet assured a of thy 
mercy. (tive her a sincere repentance for all her trans- 
gressions and omissions, and a firm resolution to pass 
the remainder of her life in endeavouring to her utmost 
to observe all thy precepts. We beseech thee likewise 
to compose her thoughts, and preserve to her the use of 
her memory and reason during the course of her sick- 
ness. Give her a true conception of the vanity, folly, 
and insignificancy of all human things ; and strengthen 
her so as to beget in her a sincere love of thee in the 
midst of her sufferings. Accept and impute all her 
good deeds, and forgive her all those offences against 
thee which she hath sincerely repented of, or through 
the failure of memory hath forgot. And now, O Lord, 
we turn unto thee, in behalf of ourselves, and the rest 
of our sorrowful friends. Let not our grief afflict her 
mind, and thereby have an ill effect on her present 
distemper. Forgive the sorrow and weakness of those 
among us, who sink under the grief and terror of losing 
so dear and useful a friend. Accept and pardon our 
most earnest prayers and wishes for her longer con- 
tinuance in this evil world, to do what thou art pleased 
to call thy service, and is only her bounden duty ; that 
she may be still a comfort to us, and to all others who 
will want the benefit of conversation, her advice, her 
good offices, or her charity. And since thou hast pro- 
mised, that weher two or three are gathered together in 
thy name, thou wilt be in the midst of them, to grant 
their requests; O gracious Lord, grant to us who are 
here met. in thy name, that those requests, which in the 
utmost sincerity and earnestness of our hearts we have 
now made in behalf of this thy distressed servant, and 
of ourselves, may be effectually answered through the 
merits of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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CHARACTER OF DR. SHERIDAN. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1738, 





Doctor THomas SHERIDAN died at Rathfarnham, the 
10th of October, 1738, at three of the clock in the 
afternoon: his diseases were a dropsy and asthma. 
He was doubtless the best instructor of youth in these 
kingdoms, or, perhaps, in Europe; and as great a 
master of the Greek and Roman languages. He had 
a very fruitful invention, and a talent for poetry. His 
English verses were full of wit and humour, but 
ueither his prose nor verse sufficiently correct: how- 
ever, he would readily submit to any friend who had 
a true taste in prose or verse. He has left behind him 
a very great collection, in several volumes, of stories, 
humorous, witty, wise, or some way useful, gathered 
from a vast number of Greek, Roman, Italian, Spanish, 
French, and English writers. I believe I may have 
seen about thirty, large enough to make as many 
moderate books in octavo. But among these extracts, 
there were many not worth regard ; for five or six, at 
least, were of little use or entertainment. He was (as 
it is frequently the case in men of wit and learning) 
what the French call a dupe, and in a very high de- 
gree. The greatest dunce ofa tradesman could impose 
upon him, for he was altogether ignorant in worldly 
management. His chief shining quality was that of a 
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schoolmaster: here he shone in his proper element. 
te had so much skill and practice in the physiognomy 
of boys, that he rarely mistook at the first view. His 
scholars loved and feared him. He often rather chose 
to shame the stupid, but punish the idle, and expose 
them to all the lads, which was more severe than lash- 
ing. Among the gentlemen in this kingdom who have 
ay share of education, the scholars of Dr. Sheridan 
infinitely excel, in number and knowledge, all their 
brethren sent from other schools. 

To look on the doctor in some other lights, he was 
in many things very indiscreet, to say no worse. He 
acted like too many clergymen, who are in haste to 
get married when very young; and from hence pro- 
ceeded all the miseries of his life. The portion he 
got proved to be just the reverse of 5002, for he was 
poorer by a thousand: so many incumbrances of a 
mother-in-law, and poor relations, whom he was forced 
to support for many years. Instead of breeding up his 
daughters to housewifery and plain clothes, he got 
them, ut a great expense, to be clad like ladies who had 
plentiful fortunes; made them only learn to sing and 
dance, to draw and desizn, to give them rich silks and 
other fopperies; and his two eldest were married, with- 
out his consent, to young lads who had nothing to 
settle on them. However, he had one son, whom the 
doctor sent to Westminster school, although he could 
ill afford it. The boy was there immediately taken 
notice of, upon examination : although a mere stranger, 
he was, by pure merit, elected a king's scholar. It is 
true, their maintenance falls something short: the doc- 
tor was then so poor, that he could not add fourteen 
pounds to enable the boy to finish the year; which if 
he had done, he would have been removed to a higher 
class, and, in another year, would have been sped off 
(that is the phrase) to a fellowship in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge: but the doctor was forced to recall him to 
Dublin, and had friends in our university to send him 
there, where he has been chosen of the foundation ; and 
I think has gotten an exhibition, and designs to stand 
for a fellowship.* 

The doctor had a good church living, in the south 
parts of Ireland, given him by lord Carteret ; who, 
being very learned himself, encourages it im others. 
A friend of the doctor's prevailed on his exvellency to 
grant it. The living was well worth 1502. per annum. 
He changed it very soon for that of Dunboyn; which, 
by the knavery of the farmers, and power of the gen- 
tlemen, fell so very low that he could never get 807. 
He then changed that living for the free-school of 
Cavan, where he might have lived well in so cheap a 
country on 80. salary per annum, besides his scho- 
lars; but the air, he said, was too moist aud unwhole- 
some, and he could not bear the company of some 
persons in that neighbourhood. Upon this he sold the 
school for about 400/., speut the money, grew into dis- 
ease, and died. 

It would be very honourable, as well as just, in 
those many persons of quality and fortune who had 
the advantage of being educated under Dr. Sheridan, 
if they would please to erect some decent monument 
over his body, in the church where it is deposited. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND 
SOLOMON. [Dr. Sueripan.] 1729. 


After the affectionate manner in which the dean had treated 
the memory of Dr. Sheridan inthe preceding character, there 
can be no need of any apology for the jeu @’-sprit here pre- 
served, It was originally published in 1775, by dean Swif. 








He became acquainted with a person distinguished for 
poetical and other writings, and in an eminent station, 


® Thomas Sheridan, an actor of celebrity, who also distin- 
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who treated him with great kindness on all occasions, 
and he became familtar in this person's house. (Dean 
Swift.] In three months’ time, Solomon, without the 
least provocation, writ a long poem, describing that 
person's muse to be dead, and making a funeral solem- 
nity with asses, owls, &c., and gave the copy amcng 
all his acquaintance. 

Solomon became acquainted with a most deserving 
lady, an intimate friend of the above person [Stella], 
who entertained him also as she would a brother; and, 
upon giving him a little good advice in the most decent 
manner, with relation to his wife, he told her, ‘* She 
was like other women, as bad as she was; and that they 
were all alike.” 

Solomon has no ill design upon any person but him- 
self, and he ig the greatest deceiver of himself on all 
occasions, 

His thoughts are sudden, and the most unreasonable 
always comes uppermost; and he constantly resolves 
and acts upon his first thoughts, and then asks advice, 
but never once before. 

The person above mentioned, whom he lampooned 
in three months after their acquaintance, procured him 
a good preferment from the lord-lieutenant {lord 
Carteret]: upon going down to take possession, Solo- 
mon preached, at Cork, a sermon on king George's 
birth-day, on this text, “ Sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof.” Solomon having been famous for a high 
Tory, and suspected as a Jacobite, it was a most dif- 
ficult thing to get anything for him: but that person, 
being an old friend of lord Carteret, prevailed against 
all Solomon's enemies, and got him made likewise one 
of his excellency’s chaplains. But, upon this sermon, 
he was struck out of the list, and forbid the castle, 
until that same person brought him again to the lieu- 
tenant, and made them friends. 

A fancy sprung in Solomon's head, that a house near 
Dublin would be commodious for bim and his boarders 
to lodge in on Saturdays and Sundays; immediately, 
without consulting with any creature, he takes a lease 
of a rotten house at Rathfarnham, the worst air in Ire- 
land, for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, at twelve 
pounds a-year; the Jand, which was only a strip of 
ground, not being worth twenty shillings a-year. When 
the same person whom he lampooned heard the thing, 
he begged Solomon to get a clause to surrender, and at 
last prevailed to have it done after twenty-one years ; 
because it was a madness to pay eleven pounds a-year, 
for a thousand years, for a house that could not last 
twenty. But Solomon made an agreement with his 
landlady, that he should be at liberty to surrender his 
lease in seven years; and if he did not do it at that 
time, should he obliged to keep it for uine hundred 
and ninety-nine years. In the mean time, he expends 
about one hundred pounds on the house and garden- 
wall; and in less than three years, contracts such a 
hatred to the house, that he lets it run to ruin: so 
that, when the seven years were expired, he must 
either take it for the remainder of the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, or be sued for waste, and lose 
all the money he laid out: and now he pays twelve 
pounds a-year for a place he never sees. 

Solomon has an estate of about 39/, per annum, in 
the county of Cavan; upon which, instead of ever re- 
ceiving one penny rent, he hath expended above thirty 
pounds pei annum in buildings and plantations, which 
are all gone to ruin. 

Solomon is under-tenant to a bishop's lease; he is 
boun: by articles to his lordship to renew and pav a 
fine whenever the bishop renews with his landlord, and 
to raise his rent as the landlord shall raise it to the 
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hishop. Sev:n years expire: Solomon's landlord de- 
mands a fine, which he readily pays; then asks for a 
lease : the landlord says, “ He may have it at any time ” 
He never gets it. Another seven years elapse : Solo- 
mon’s landlord demands another fine, and au additional 
trent: Solomon pays both, asks to have his lease re- 
newed: the steward answers, “He will speak to his 
master.” Seventeen years have elapsed ; the landlord 
sends Solomon word, “ That his lease is forfeited, be- 
cause he hath not renewed and paid his fines accord- 
ing to articles ;” and now they are at Jaw upon this 
admirable case. 

It is Solomon's great happiness, that, when he acts 
in the common concerns of life against cominon sense 
and reason, he values himself th reupon, as if it were 
the mark of great genius, above little regards or arts, 
and that his thoughts are too exalted to descend imto 
the knowledge of vulgar management; and you cannot 
make him a greater compliment than by telling in- 
stances to the company, before his face, how careless 
he was in any affair that related to his interest and 
fortune. 

He is extremely proud and captious, apt to resent 
as an affront and indignity what was never intended 
for either. 

He is allured as easily by every new acquaintance, 
especially among women, as a child is by a new play- 
thing; and is led at will by them to suspect and 
quarrel with his best friends, of whom he hath lost the 
greatest part, for want of that indulgence which they 
ought to allow for his failings. 

He is a generous, honest, good-natured man; but his 
perpetual want of judgment and discretion makes him 
act as if he were neither generous, honest, nor good- 
natured. 

The person above-mentioned, whom he lampooned, 
and to whom he owes preferment, being in the country 
and out of order, Solomon had appointed to come for 
him with a chaise, and bring him to town. Solomon 
sent him word that he was to set out on Monday, and 
did accordingly, but to another part of the kingdom, 
thirty miles wide of the place appointed, iu compliment 
to a lady who was going that way ; there stayed with 
her and her family a month; then sent the chaise, in 
the midst of winter, to bring the said person where 
Solomon would meet him, declaring he could not 
venture himself for fear of the frost: and upon the 
said person’s refusing to go in the chaise alone, or to 
trust to Solomon’s appointment, and being in il] health, 
Sulomon fell into a formal quarrel with that person, 
and foully misrepresented the whole affair, to justify 
himself. 

Solomon had published a humorous ballad, called 
“ Ballyspellin,” whither he had gone to drink the waters, 
with a uew favourite lady. The ballad was in the 
manner of Mr. Gays on Molly Mogg, pretending to 
contain all the rhymes of Ballyspellin. His friend, the 
aati so often mentioned, being at a gentleman's 
wouse in the neighbourhood, aud merry over Solomon's 
ballad, they agreed to make another, in dispraise of 
Ballyspellin Wells, which Solomon had beleGs Bisa. 
and with all new rhymes not made use of in Solomon's. 
The thing was done, and all in a mere jest and inuo- 
cent merriment. Yet Solomon was prevailed upon by 
the lady he went with, to resent this as an affrout on 
her and himself; which he did accordingly, against 
all the rules of reason, taste, good-nature, judgment, 
gratitude, or common manners. 

He will invite six or more people of condition to 
dine with him on a certain day, some of them livang 
live or six miles from town. On the day appointed, 
he will be absent, and know nothing of the matter, and 
they all go back disappointed ; when he is told of this, 
he is pleased because it shows him to be a genius and 
wu man of learning. 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND SOLOMON 


Having lain many years under the obloquy of a high 
Tory aud Jacobite, upon the present queen's birth-day 
he writ a song, to be performed before the government 
and those who attended them, in praise of the queen 
and king, on the common topics of her beauty, wit, 
family, love of England, and all other virtues, wherein 
the king and the royal children were sharers. It was 
very hard to avoid the common topics. A young col- 
legian who had done the same job the year before, got 
some reputation on account of his wit. Solomon would 
needs vie with him, by which he lost all the esteem of 
hisold friends the Tories, and got not the least interest 
with the Whigs; for they are now too strong to want 
advocates of that kind ; and therefore one of the lords 
justices, reading the verses in some company, said, 
“ Ah, doctor! this shall not do.” His name was at 
length in the title-page; and he did this without the 
knowledge or advice of one living soul, as he himself 
confesseth. 

His full conviction of having acted wrong in an hun- 
dred instances, leaves him as positive in the next in- 
stance, as if he had never been mistaken in hislife; and 
if you go to him the next day, and find him convinced 
in the last, he hath another instance ready, wherein he 
is as positive as he was the day before. 
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A SERIOUS AND USEFUL SCHEME 
TO MAKE AN 


HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES ; 


OF UNIVERSAL RENEFIT TO ALL HIS MAJESTY S SUBJECTS, 


Humbly addressed to the right honourable Lord * ® *, the 
right honourable sir * * ®, and to the right honourable * * © 


Foecunda culpe secula.— Hor. 





THERE is not. anything which contributes more to the 
reputation of particular persons, or to the honour of a 
uation in general, than erecting and endowing proper 
edifices for the reception of those who labour under 
different kinds of distress. The diseased and unfor. 
tunate are thereby delivered from the misery of wanting 
assistance, and others are delivered from the misery of 
beholding them, 

It is certain that the genius of the people of England 
is strongly turned to public charities, and to so noble 
a degree, that almost in every part of this great and 
opulent city, and also in many of the adjacent villages, 
we meet with a great variety of hospitals, supported 
by the generous contributions of private families, as 
well as by the liberality of the public. Some for sea- 
men worn out in the services of their country, and 
others for infirm disabled soldiers ; some for the main- 
tenance of tradesmen decayed, and others for their 
widows and orphans; some for the service of those who 
linger under tedious distempers, and others for such as 
are deprived of their reason. 

But I find, upon nice imspection, that there is one 
kind of charity almost totally disregarded, which, 
nevertheless, appears to me of so excellent a nature, 
as to be at present more wanted and better calculated 
for the ease, quietness, aud felicity of this whole king- 
dom than any other can possibly be: I mean an 
hospital for incurables. 

I must indeed confess, that an endowment of this 
nature would prove a very large and perpetual expense. 
However, I have not the least diffidence that I shall 
be able effectually to convince the world that my 
present scheme for such an hospital is very practicable, 
and must be very desirable by every one who hath 
the interest of his country, or his fellow-creatures, really 
at heart. 

It is observable, that although the bodies of human 
creatures be affected with an infinite variety of disorders, 
which elude the power of medicine and are often found 
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te »eincurable, yet their minds are also overrun witn 
an equal variety, which no skill, no power, no medicine, 
can alter or amend. And I think that, out of regard 
to the public peace and emolument, as well as the 
repose of many pious and valuable families, this latter 
species of incurables ought principally to engage our 
attention and beneficence. 

I believe an hospital for such incurables will be 
universally allowed’ necessary, if we only consider 
what numbers of absolute incurables every profession, 
rank, and degree, would perpetually produce, which at 
present are only national grievances, and of which we 
can have no other effectual method to purge the kingdom. 

For instance, let any man seriously consider what 
numbers there are of incurable fools, incurable knaves, 
incurable scolds, incurable scribblers, (besides myself, ) 
incurable coxcombs, incurable infidels, incurable liars, 
incurable whores, in all places of public resort ;—not 
to mention the incurably vain, incurably envious, incu- 
rably proud, incurably affected, incurably imperti- 
nent, and 10,000 other incurables which I must. of 
necessity pass over in silence, lest 1 should swell this 
essay into a volume. And, without doubt, every un- 
prejudiced person will agree that, out of mere Christian 
charity, the public ought to be eased as much as pos- 
sible of this troublesome and iutolerable variety of 
incurables. 

Aud, first, Uncer the denomination of incurable 
fools, we may reasonably expect that such an hospital 
would be furnished with considerable numbers of the 
growth of our own universities, who at present appear 
in various professions in the world, under the venerable 
titles of physicians, barristers, and ecclesiastics. 

And as those ancient seminaries have been for some 
years past accounted little better than nurseries of such 
sort of incurables, it should seem highly commendable 
to make some kind of provision for them, because it 
is more than probable that, if they are to be supported 
by their own particular merit in their several callings 
they must necessarily acquire but a very indifferent 
maintenance, 

I would not willingly be bere suspected to cast. re- 
flections on any order of men, as if 1 thought that small 
gains from the profession of any art or science, were 
always an undoubted sign of an equally small degree 
of understanding; for I profess myself to be some- 
what inclined to a very opposite opinion, having fre- 
quently observed that, at the bar, the pulse, and the 
pulpit, those who have the least learning or sense to 
plead meet generally with the largest share of promo- 
tions and profit: of which many instances might be 
produced ; but the public seems to want no conviction 
11 this particular. 

Under the same denominations we may further ex- 
pect a large and ridiculous quantity of old rich widows, 
whose eager and impatient appetites inflame them with 
extravagant passions for fellows of a very different age 
and complexion from themselves, who purchase con- 
tempt and aversion with good jointures, and being 
loaded with years, infirmities, and probably ill-humour, 
are forced to bribe into their embraces such whose 
fortunes and characters are equally desperate. 

Besides, our collection of incurable fools would re- 
ceive an incredible addition from every one of the fol- 
lowing articles :— 

From young extravagant heirs, who are just of a 
competent age to become the bubbles of jockeys, sports- 
men, gamesters, bullies, sharpers, courtezans, and such 
sort of honourable pickpockets. 

From misers, who half starve themselves to feed the 
prodigality of their heirs, and who proclaim to the 
world how unworthy they are of possessing estates 
by the wretched and ridiculous methods they take to 
enjoy them. 
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From contentious people of all conditions, who are 
content to waste the greatest part of their own fortunes 
at law, to be the instruments of impoverishing others. 

From those who have any confidence in profession of 
friendship, before trial, orany dependence on the fidelity 
of a mistress. 

From young illiterate squires, who travel abroad to 
import lewdness, conceit, arrogance, vanity, and fop- 
pery, of which commodities there seems to be 20 great 
an abundance at home. 

From young clergymen who contrive, by matrimony, 
to acquire a family before they have obtained the 
necessary means to malutain one, 

From those who have considerable estates in different 
kingdoms, and yet are so incurably stupid as to spend 
their whole incomes in this. 

These and several other articles which might be 
mentioned, would afford us a perpetual opportunity of 
easing the public, by having an hospital for the accom- 
modation of such incurables; who at present, either 
by the over-fouduess of uear relations, or the indolence 
of the magistrates, are permitted to walk abroad, and 
appear in the most crowded places of this city, as if 
they were indeed reasonable creatures, 

I had almost forgot to hint, that, under this article, 
there is a modest probability that many of the clergy 
would be found properly qualified for admittance into 
fhe hospital, who might serve in the capacity of chap- 
lains, and save the unnecessary expense of salaries. 

To these fuols, in order succeed such as may justly 
be included under the extensive denomination of in- 
curable knaves; of which our several inns of court 
would coustantly afford us abundant supplies. 

I think, indeed, that, of this species of incurables, 
there ought to be a certain limited number annually 
admitted, which number, neither any regard to the 
quiet or benefit of the nation, nor any other charitable 
or public-spirited reason, should tempt us to exceed ; 
because, if all were to be admitted on such a founda- 
tion, who might be reputed in incurable of this dis- 
temper; and if it were possible for the public to find 
any place large enough for taeir reception, I have not 
the least doubt that all our inns, which are at this day 
so crowded, would in a short time be emptied of their 
inhabitants, and the law, that beneficial craft, want 
hands to conduct it. 

I tremble to think what herds of attorneys, solicitors, 
pettifoggers, scriveners, usurers, hackney-clerks, pick- 
pockets, pawnbrokers, jailors, and justices of the peace 
would hourly be driven to such an hospital ; and what 
disturbance it might also create in several noble and 
wealthy families. 

What unexpected distress might it prove to several 
men of fortune and quality to he suddenly deprived 
of their rich stewards, in whom they had for many 
years reposed the utmost confidence, and to find them 
irrecoverably lodged among such a collection of incur- 
ables ! 

How many orphans might then expect to see their 
guardians hurried away to the hospital ; and how many 
greedy executors find reason to lament the want o1 
opportunity to pillage! 

Would not Exchange Alley have cause to mourn 
for the loss of its stock-jobbers and brokers; and the 
Charitable Corporation for the confinement of many 
of its directors ? 

Might not Westminster hall, as well as all the 
gaming-houses in this great city, be entirely unpeopled ; 
and the professors of art in each of those assemblies 
become useless in their vocations, by being deprived os 
all future opportunity to be dishonest ? 

In short, it might put the whole kingdom into 
confusion and disorder; and we should find that the 
entire revenues of this nation would be scarce able ty 
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support so great a number of incurables, in this way, 
si would appear qualified for admission into our hos- 
vital. 
a if we only consider how this kingdom swarms 
with quadrille-tables, and gaming-houses, both public 
and private, and also how each of those houses, as 
well as Westminster-hall aforesaid, swarms with 
knaves who are anxious to win, or fools who have 
anything to lose, we may be soon convinced how 
necessary it will be to limit the number of incurables, 
comprehended under these titles, lest the foundation 
should prove insufficient to maintain any others besides 
them. 

However, if by this scheme of mine the nation can 
be eased of 20,000 or 30,000 such incurables, I think it 
ought to be esteemed somewhat beneficial, and worthy 
of the attention of the public. 

The next sort for whom I would gladly provide, and 
who for several generations have proved insupportable 
plagues and grievances to the good people of England, 
are those who may properly be admitted under the 
character of incurable scolds. 

1 own this to be a temper of so desperate a nature 
that few females can be found willing to own themselves 
anyway addicted to it; and yet it is thought that there 
is scarce a single parson, ‘prentice, alderman, squire, 
or husband, who would not solemnly avouch the very 
reverse. 

_ could wish, indeed, that the word scold might be 
changed for some more gentle term, of equal significa- 
tion; because I am convinced that the very name is as 
offensive to female ears as the effects of that incurable 
distemper are to the ears of the men ; which, to be sure, 
is inexpressible. 

And that it hath been always customary to honour 
the very same kind of actions with different appella- 
tions, only to avoid giving offence, is evident to com- 
mon observation. 

For instance: How many lawyers, attorneys, solici- 
tors, under-sheriffs, intriguing chambermaids, and 
counter-officers, are continually guilty of extortion, 
bribery, oppression, and many other profitable knaveries, 
to drain the purses of those with whom they are anyway 
concerned! And yet all these different expedients to 
raise a fortune pass generally under the saddles names 
of fees, perquisites, vales, presents, gratuities, and such 
like; although, in strictness of speech, they should be 
called robbery, and consequently be rewarded with a 
gibbet. 

Nay, how many honourable gentlemen might be 
enumerated who keep open shop to make a trade of 
iniquity ; who teach the law to wink whenever power 
or profit appears in her way: and contrive to grow 
rich by the vice, the contention, or the follies of man- 
kind; and who, nevertheless, instead of being branded 
with the harsh-sounding names of knaves, pilferers, or 
public oppressors, (as they justly merit,) are only dis- 
tinguished by the title of justices of the peace ; in which 
single term, all those several appellations are generally 
thought to be implied. ; 

But to proceed. When first I determined to pre- 
pare this scherne for the use and inspection of the 
public, I intended to examine one whole ward in this 
city, that my computatior of the number of incurable 
scolds might be more perfect and exact. But I found 
it impossible to finisn my progress through more than 
one street. 

I made my first application to a wealthy citizen in 
Cornhill, common councilman for his ward, to whom 
I hinted, that if he knew e’er an incurable scold in :he 
neighbourhood, I had some ed to provide for her in 
sucn a manner as to hinder her from being further 
troublesome. He referred me with great deliglit to 
his next-door friend; yet whispered me, that, with 
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much greater ease and pleasure, he could furnish me 
out of his own family , and begged the prefer- 
ence. 

His next-door friend owned readily that his wife's 
qualifications were not misrepresented, and that he 
would cheerfully contribute to promote eo useful a 
scheme; but positively asserted, that it would be of 
small] service tu rid the neighbourhood of oue woman, 
while such multitudes would remain all equally insup- 
portable. 

By which circumstance I conjectured that the quan- 
tity of these incurables in London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, would be very considerable, and that a 
generous contribution might reasonably be expected for 
such an hospital as I am recommending. 

Besides, the number of these female incurables would 
probably be very much increased by additional quanti- 
ties of old maids, who, being wearied with concealing 
their ill-humour for one-half of their lives, are impatient 
to give it full vent in the other. For old maids, like old 
thin-bodied wines, instead of growing more agreeable 
by years, are observed, for the most part, to becorne 
intolerably sharp, sour, and useless. 

Under this denomination also we may expect to be 
furnished with as Jarge a collection of old bachelors, 
especially those who have estates, and but a moderate 
degree of understanding. For an old wealthy bachelor, 
being perpetually surrounded with a set of flatterers, 
cousins, poor dependents, and would-be heirs, who, for 
their own views, submit. tu his perverseness and caprice, 
becomes insensibly infected with this scolding malady, 
which generally proves incurable, and renders him dis- 
agreeable to his friends, and a fit subject for ridicule to 
his enemies. 

As to the incurable scribblers, (of which society I 
have the honour to be a member,) they probably are 
innumerable ; and, of consequence, it will be absolutely 
impossible to provide for one-tenth part of their frater- 
nity. However, as this set of incurables are generally 
more plagued with poverty than any other, it will be a 
double charity to admit them on the foundation; a 
charity to the world, to whom they are a common pest 
and nuisance; and a charity to themselves, to relieve 
them from want, contempt, kicking, and several other 
ee of that nature, to which they are continually 
ible. | 

Grub-street. itself would then have reason to rejoice 
to see so many of its half-starved manufacturers amply 
provided for, aud the whole tribe of meagre incurables 
would probably shout for joy at being delivered from 
the tyranny and garrets of printers, publishers, and 
booksellers. 

What a mixed multitude of ballad-writers, ode- 
makers, translators, farce-compounders, opera-mongers, 
biographers, pamphleteers, and journalists would appear 
crowding to the hospital ; not unlike the brutes resorting 
to the ark before the deluge! And what an universal 
satisfaction would such a sight afford to all, except 
pastrycooks, grocers, chandlers, and tobacco-retailers, 
to whom alone the writings of those incurables were 
anyway profitable! 

I have often been amazed to observe what a variety 
of incurable coxcombs are to be met with between St. 
James's and Limehouse, at every hour of the day; as 
numerous as Welsh parsons, and equally contemptible. 
How they swarm in all coffeehouses, theatres, public 
walks, and private assemblies ; how they are incessantly 
employed in cultivating intrigues, and every kind of 
irrational pleasure; how industrious they seem to mimic 
the appearance of monkeys, as monkeys are emulous to 
imitate the gestures of men: and from such observa- 
tions I concluded, that to confine the greatest part of 
those incurables, who are so many living burleaques of 
human nature, would be of eminent service to this 
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nations and I am persuaded that I am far from being 
singular in that opinion. 

As for the incurable infidels and liars, I shall range 
them under the same article, and would willingly ap- 
point them the same apartment in the hospital; because 
there is a much nearer resemblance between them than 
ia generally imagined. 

Have they not an equal delight in imposing falsities 
on the public, and seem they not equally desirous to be 
thought of more sagacity and importance than others ? 
Do they not both report what both know to be false; 
and both confidently assert what they are conscious is 
most liable to contradiction ? 

The parallel might easily be carried on much further, 
if the intended shortness of this essay would admit. it. 
However, I cannot forbear taking uotice, with what 
immense quantities of incurable liars his majesty’s 
kingdoms are overrun ; what offence and prejudice they 
are to the public; what inconceivable injury to private 
persons; and what a necessity there is for an hospital, 
to relieve the nation from the curse of so many incur- 
ables. 

This distemper appears almost in as many different 
shapes as there persous afflicted with it; and, in 
every individual, 1s always beyond the power of medi- 
cine, 

Some lie for their interest, such as fishmongers, 
flatterers, pimps, lawyers, fortune-hunters, and fortune- 
tellers ; aad others lie for their entertainment, as maids, 
wives, widows, and all other tea-table attendants. 

Some lie out of vanity, as poets, painters, players, 
fops, military officers, and all those who frequent the 
levees of the great: and others lie out of ill-nature, as 
old maids, &c. 

Some lie out of custom, as lovers, coxcombs, foot- 
men, sailors, mechanics, merchants, and chamber- 
maids; and others lie out of complaisance or necessity, 
as courtiers, chaplains, &c. In short, it were endless 
to enumerate them all, but this sketch may be suf- 
ficient to give us some small imperfect idea of their 
numbers. 

- As to the remaining incurables, we may reasonably 
conclude that they bear at least an equal propor- 
tion to those already mentioned; hut with regard to 
the incurable whores in this kingdom, I must parti- 
cularly observe, that such of them as are public, and 
make it their profession, have proper hospitals for their 
reception already, if we could find magistrates without 
passions or officers without an incurable itch to a 
bribe. And such of them as are private, and make 
it their amusement, I should be unwilling to disturb, 
for two reasons :— 

First, because it might probably afflict many noble, 
wealthy, contented, and unsuspecting husbands, by 
convincing them of their own dishonour, and the un- 
ee disloyalty of their wives: and, secondly, 

cause it will be for ever impossible to confine a 
woman from being guilty of any kind of misconduct 
when once she is tirmly resolved to attempt it. 

From all which observations, every reasonable man 
must infallibly be convinced, that an hospital for the 
support of these different kinds of incurables would be 
extremely beneficial to these kingdoms, I think, there- 
fore, that nothing further is wanting, but to demonstrate 
to the public that sucha scheme is very practicable, 
both by having an undoubted method to raise an annual 
income, at least sufficient to make the experiment, 
(which is the way of founding all hospitals.) and by 
having alsoa strong probability, that such an hospital 
would be supported by perpetual benefactions; which, 
in very few years, might enable us to increase the 
number of incurables to nine-tenths more than we 
ean reasonably venture on at first. 
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A Computation of the Daily and Annual Expenses of 
an Hospital, to be erected for Incurables. 
Per day. 
INCURABLE fools are almost infinite; how: 
ever, at first, I would have only twenty thou- 
sand admitted; and, allowing to each person 
but one shilling per day for maintenance, which 
is as low as vossible, the daily expense for this 
article will be F : ‘ : - £1006 
Incurable knaves are, if possible, more nume- 
rous, including foreigners, especially Irishmen. 
Yet I would limit the number of these to about 
thirty thousand ; which would amount to . 
Incurable scolds would be plentifully supplied 
from almost every family in the kingdom. And 
indeed, to make this hospital of any real benefit, 
we cannot admit fewer, even at first, than thirty 
thousand, including the ladies of Bilingsgate 
and Leadenhall market, which is . ‘ ° 
The incurable scribblers are undoubtedly a 
very considerable society, and of that denomi- 
nation I would admit at least forty thousand ; 
because it is to be supposed that such incur- 
ables will be found in greatesi distress for a 
daily maintenance. Aud if we had not great 
encouragement to hope that many of that class 
would properly be admitted among the in- 
curable foole I should strenuously intercede to 
have ten or twenty thousand more added. But 
their allowed number will amount to. ‘ 
Incurable coxcombs are very numerous; and, 
considering what numbers are annually im- 
ported from France and Italy, we cannot admit 
fewer than ten thousand, which will be . 
Incurable infidels (as they affect to be called) 
should be received into the hospital to the num- 
ber of ten thousand. However, if it should acci- 
dentally happen to grow into a fashion to be 
believers, it is probable that the great part of 
them would, in a very short time, be dismissed 
from the hospital, as perfectly cured. Their ex- 
pense would be . . ° . ° 
Incurable liars are infinite in all parts of the 
kingdom ; and, making allowance for citizens’ 
Wives, mercers, *prentices, mews-writers, old 
maids, and flatterers, we cannot possibly allow 
asmaller number than thirty thousand, which 
will amount to : . : . ‘ 
The incurable envious are in vast quantities 
throughout this whole nation. Nor can it rea- 
sonably be expected that their numbers should 
lessen, while fame and honours are heaped upon 
some particular persons, as the public reward 
of their superior accomplishments, while others, 
who are equally excellent in their own opi- 
nions, are constrained to live unnoticed and 
contemned. And, as it would be impossible to 
provide for al] those who are possessed with this 
distemper, I should consent to admit only 
twenty thousand at first, by way of experiment, 
amounting to . : . : : - 1000 
Of the incurable vain, affected, and imper- 
tinent, 1 should at least admit ten thousand ; 
which number I am confident will appear very 
inconsiderable, if we include all degrees of fe- 
males, from the duchess to the chambermaid ; 
all poets, who have had a little success, espe- 
cially in the dramatic way, and all players, 
who have met with a small degree of approba- 
tion. Amounting only to . . ‘* ~ 800 
By which plain computation it is evident that two 
hundred thousand persons will be daily provided for, 
and the allowance for maintaining this collection of in- 
curables may be seen in the following account .— 
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1500 


1500 


200 


500 


500 


1500 


$24 
For the Incurable 
Pei day, 
Fools, being . . . 20,000 at one shilling each £1.000 
Knaves . ee e«¢ @ @ 30,000 99 23 1,500 
Scolds . .... 30,000 ,, »» 1,900 
Scribblers .. . 40,000 ,, »» 2,000 
Coxcombs .. . 10,000 ,, * 500 
Infidels. . . . . 10,000 ,, = 500 
Liars. ee @ # @® @ 30,000 99 99 1,500 
For the Incurably 
Envious . .. . 20.000_ ,, 3 1,000 
Vain. oo @e@ e @ 8 10,000 99 9°) 300 


Total maintained, 200,000 


From whence it appears, that the daily 
expense will amount to such a sum as, in 
365 days, comesto. « . +» « + «» £3,650,000 


Total expense, £10,000 


And I am fully satisfied that a sum much greater 
than this may easily be raised, with all possible satis- 
faction to the subject, and without interfering in the 
least with the revenues of the crown. 

In the first place, a large proportion of this sum might 
be raised by the voluntary contribution of the inhabi- 
tants, 

The computed number of people in Great Britain 
is very little less than eight millions, of which, upon 
a most moderate computation, we may account one- 
half to be incurables. And as all those different in- 
curables, whether actin: in the capacity of friends, 
acquaintances, wives, husbands, daughters, counsellors, 
parents, old maids, or old bachelors, are inconceivable 
plagues to all those with whom they happen to be con- 
cerned ; and, as there is no hope of being eased of such 
plagues, except by such an hospital, which by degrees 
might be enlarged to contain them all, I think it cannot 
he doubted, that at least three millions and a half of 
people, out of the remaining proportion, would be found 
both able and desirous to contribute so small a sum as 
20s, per annum for the quiet of the kingdom, the peace 
of private families, and the credit of the nation in ge- 
neral, And this contributiom would amount to very 
near our ae sum. 

Nor can this by any means be esteemed a wild con- 
jecture; for where is there a man of common sense, 
‘onesty, or good-nature, who would not gladly propose 
even a much greater sum to be freed from a scold, a 
«nave, a fod], a liar, a coxcomb conceitedly repeating 
the compositions of others, or a vain impertinent poet 
repeating his own ? 

In the uext place, it may justly be supposed, that 
many young noblemen, knights, squires, aud extrava- 
gant heirs, with very ‘large estates, would be confined 
in our hospital. And I would propose, that the annual 
income of every particular incurable’s estate should be 
appropriated to the use of the house. But, besides 
these, there will undoubtedly be many old misers, 
aldermen, justices, directors of companies, templar, 
and merchants of all kinds whose personal fortunes are 
immense, and who should proportionably pay to the 
hospital. 

Yet, lest by being here misunderstood I should 
seem to propose an unjust or oppressive scheme, I shall 
further explain my design :— 

Suppose, for instance, a young nobleman possessed of 
10,000. or 20,000/. per annum should accidentally 
be confined there as au incurable, I would have only 
such a proportion of his estate applied to the support of 
the hospital as he himself would spend if he were at 
liberty. And, after his death, the profits of the estate 
should regularly devolve to the next lawful heir, 
whether male or female. 
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And my reason for this proposal is, beca ase consider- 
able estates, which probably would be squandered 
away among hounds, horses, whores, sharpers, surgeons, 
tailors, pimps, masquerades, or architects, if left to the 
management of such incurables, would, by this means, 
become of some real use, both to the public and them- 
selves. And perhaps this may be the only method 
which can be found to make such young spendthrifts 
of any real benefit to their country. 

And although the estates of deceased incurables 
might be permitted to descend to the next heirs, the 
hospital would probably sustain no great disadvantage ; 
because it is very likely that most of these heirs would 
also gradually be admitted under some denomination 
or other, and consequently their estates would again 
devolve to the use of the hospital. 

As to the wealthy misers, &c., I would have their 
private fortunes nicely examined and calculated ; be- 
cause if they were old bachelors, (as it would frequently 
happen,) their whole fortunes should be appropriated 
to the endowment: but, if married, I would leave two- 
thirds of their fortunes for the support of their families ; 
which families would cheerfully consent to give away 
the remaining third, if not more, to@e freed from such 
peevish and disagreeable governors. 

So that, deducting from the 200,000 incurables the 
40,000 scribblers, who to be sure would be found in 
very bad circumstances, I believe, among the remain- 
ing 160,000 fools, knaves, and coxcombs, so many 
would be found of large estates and easy fortunes, as 
would at least produce 200,000/. per annum. 

As a further addition to our endowment, I would 
have a tax upon all inscriptions aud tombstones, mouu- 
meuts and obelisks, erected to tie honour of the dead; 
or on porticoes and trophies to the honour of the living $ 
because these will naturally and properly come under 
the article of lies, pride, vanity, &c. 

And if all inscriptions throughout this kingdom were , 
impartially examined, in order to tax those which 
should appear demonstrably false or flattering, I am 
convinced that not one-fifth part of the number would 
after such a scrutiny escape exempted. | 

Many an ambitious turbulent spirit would then be 
found belied with the opposite title of lover of his 
country ; and many a Middlesex justice, as improperly 
describes, sleeping in hope of salvation. 

Many an usurer discredited by the appellations of 
honest and frugal; and many a lawyer, with the 
character of conscientious and equitable. 

Many a British statesman and general decaying 
with more honour than they lived, and their duste 
distinguished with a be!ter reputation tha: when they 
were animated. 

Many dull parsons, improperly styled eloquent, 
and as many stupid physicians, improperly styled 
learned. 

Yet, notwithstanding the extensiveness of a tax 
upon such monumental impositions, I will count onl 
upon 20,000, at 5/4 per annum each, which will 
amouut to 100.000/. annually. 

To these annuities I would also request the par- 
liament of this nation to allow the benefit of tww 
lotteries yearly, by which the hospital would gain 
'200,000/, clear. Nor can such a request seem any 
way extraordinary, since it would be appropriated to 
the benefit of fools and knaves, which is the sole cause 
of granting one for this present year. 

In the Jast place, I would add the estate of Richard 
Norton, esq.; and to do his memory all possible 
ine J would have his statue erected in the ver 

rst apartment of the hospital, or in any other wbich 
might seem more apt. And on his monument I would 
permit a long inscription, composed by his deareat 
friends whicl ould remain tax-free for ever, 
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From these several articles therefore, would annually 
arise the following sums :— 








M. Th. H. 
P. Ann. 
From the voluntary contribution ~ £3,500,000 
From the estates of the incurables : 200,000 
Ry the tax upon tombstones, monuments, 
&c. (that of Richard Norton, esq., 
always excepted) . . . ° 100,000 
By two annual lotteries . A ° 200,000 
By the estate of Richard Norton, esq. . 60,000 
Total . . £4,600,000 
And the necessary sum for the hospital 
being. . « «©  «  « £3,650,000 
There will remain annually over and above 356,000 


Which sum of 356,000/. should be applied towards 
erecting the building, and answer accidental expenses, 
in such a manner as should seem most proper to pro- 
mote the design of the hospital. But the whole 
management of it should be left to the skill and dis- 
cretion of those who are to be constituted governors. 

It may indeed provea work of some small difficulty 
to fix upon a commodious place, large enough for a 
building of this nature. I should have thoughts of 
attempting to enclose all Yorkshire, if I were not 
apprehensive that it would be crowded with so many 
incurable knaves of its own growth, that there would 
not be the least room left for the reception of any 
others; by which accident 6ur whole project might be 
retarded for some time. 

Thus have I set this matter in the plainest light I 
could, that every one may judge of the necessity, use- 
fulness, and practicableness of this scheme: and I shall 
only add a few scattered hints, which, to me, seem not 
altogether unprofitable. 

I think the prime-minister for the time being ought 
-argely to contribute to such a foundation; because 
nis high station and merits must of necessity infect a 
great number with envy, hatred, lying, and such sort 
of distempers; and, of consequence, furnish the 
nospital annually with many incurables. 

I would desire that the governors appointed to direct 
this hospital should have (if such a thing were possible) 
some appearance of religion and belief in God; because 
those who are to be admitted as incurable infidels, 
atheists, deists, and freethinkers, most of which tribe 
are ouly so out of pride, conceit, and affectation, might 
perhaps grow gradually into believers, if they perceived 
it to be the custom of the place where they lived. 

Although it be not customary for the natives of 
Ireland to meet with any manner of promotion in this 
kingdom, I would in this respect have that national 
prejudice entirely laid aside, and request that, for the 
reputation of both kingdoms, a large apartment in the 
hospital may be fitted up for Irishmen particularly, 
who, either by knavery, lewdness, or fortuue-hunting, 
should appear qualified for admittance; because their 
numbers would certainly be very considerable. 

I would further request that a father, who seems 
delighte1 at seeing his son metamorphosed into a fop, 
or a coxcomb, because he hath travelled from London 
to Paris, may be sent along with the young gentleman 
to the hospital, as an old fool, absolutely incurable. 

if a poet hath luckily produced anything, especially 
in the dramatic way, which is tolerably well received 
by the public, he should be seut immediately to the 
hospital ; because incurable vanity is always the con- 
sequence of a little success. And, if his compositions 
be ill received, let him be admitted as a scribbler. 

And I hope, in regard to the great pains I have 
taken about this scheme, that 1 shall be admitted upon 
the foundation as one of the scribbling incurables. 
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But, as an additional favour, I entreat that I may not 
be placed in an apartment with a poet who hath 
employed his genius for the stage; because he will kill 
me with repeating his own compositions: and I need 
not acquajut the world, that it is extremely painful to 
bear any nonsenge—except our own. 

My private reason for soliciting so early to he 
admitted is, because it is observed that schemers and 
projectors are generally reduced to beggary; but, by 
my being provided for in the hospital, either as an 
incurable fool or a scribbler, that discouraging obser- 
vation will for once be publicly disproved, and m 
brethren in that way will be secure of a public war 
for their labours. 

Jt gives me, I own, a great degree of happiness, to 
reflect, that although in this short treatise the cha- 
racters of many thousands are contained, among the 
vast variety of incurables, yet not any one person is 
likely to be offended ; because it is natural to apply 
ridiculous characters to all the world except. ourselves. 
And I dare be bold to say, that the most incurable 
fuol, knave, scold, coxcomh, scribbler, or Har in this 
whole nation, will sooner enumerate the circle of their 
acquaintance as addicted to those distempers than 
once imagine themselves any way qualified for such an 
hospital. 

I hope indeed that our wise legislature will take this 
project into their serious consideration, and promote an 
endowment which will be of such eminent service to 
multitudes of his majesty’s unprofitable subjects, and 
may in time be of use to themselves and their posterity. 


From my Garret iu Moorfields, Aug. 20, 1738, 





A COMPLETE COLLECTION 


OF GENTEEL AND INGENIOUS 
CONVERSATION, 


ACCORDING TO THE MOST POLITE MODE AND METHOD, 
NOW USED AT COURT, AND IN THE BEST COMPANTES 
OF ENGLAND. 


IN THREE DIALOGUES. 
By SIMON WAGSTAFF, Ese. 


Tuts treatise appears to have been written with the same 
view as the “ Tritical Esszy onthe Faculties of the Mind,” but 
upon a more general plan: the ridicule which is there confined 
to literary composition is here extended to conversation ; but 
its object is the same in both; the repetition of quaint phrases 
picked up by rote either from the living or the dead, and ap 
plied npon every occasiou to conceal ignor:nce or stupidity, or 
to prevent the labour of thoughts to produce native -entiment, 
and combine such words as will precisely express it. 

There is an air of merriment in some of the pieces which 
Swift wrote after his intimacy with Dr. Sheridan not to be found 
in any other of his writings; such in particular are several of 
his poems, his ‘ Directions to Servants,” his ‘‘ Polite Conversa- 
tion,” and many of the whimsical thiugs which he wrote in 
conjunction with Sheridan. 

‘T retired hither,” the dean says, in one of his letters. “ for 
the public good, having two great works in hand ; one to reduce 
the whole politeness, wit, humour, and style of England into a 
short system for the use of all persons of quality, and partivu: 
larly the maids of honour, &e.’ 





INTRODUCTION. 


As my life has been chiefly spent in consulting the 
honour and welfare of my country for more than furty 
years past, uot without answerable success, if the world 
and my friends have not flattered me, so there is no 

int wherein I have so much laboured as that of 
improving and polishing all parts of conversation 
between persons of quality, whether they meet by 
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accident «r invitation, at meals, tea, or visita, mornings, 
noon, or evenings. 

I have passed perhaps more time than any other man 
of my age and country in visits and assemblies, where 
the polite persons of both sexes distinguish themselves ; 
and could not without much grief observe how fre- 
quently both gentlemen and ladies are at a loss for 
questions, answers, replies, and rejoinders. However, 
my concern was much abated when I found that these 
defects were not occasioned by any want of materials, 
but because those materials were not in every hand: 
for instance, one lady can give an answer better than 
ask a question; one gentleman is happy at a reply; 
another excels in a rejoinder: one can revive a 
languishing conversation by a sudden surprising 
sentence ; another is more dexterous in seconding; a 
third can fill up the gap with laughing, or commend- 
ing what has been said: thus fresh hints may be 
started, and the ball of the discourse kept up. 

But, alas! this is too seldom the case, even in the 
most select companies. How often do we see at court, 
at public visiting days, at great men’s levees, and other 
places of general meeting, that the conversation falls 
and drops to nothing, like a fire without supply of fuel ! 
This is what we all ought to lament; and against this 
dangerous evil I take upon me to affirm, that I have in 
the following papers provided an infallible remedy :— 

It was in the year 1695, and the sixth of his late 
majesty king William III, of ever-glorious and 
immortal memory, who rescued three kingdoms from 

rand slavery, when, being about the age of six- 
and-thirty, my judgment mature, of good reputation in 
the world, and well acquainted with the best families 
in Town, I determined to spend five mornings, to dine 
four times, pass three afternoons, and six evenings 
every week in the houses of the most. polite families, of 
which I would confine myself to fifty ; only changing 
as the masters or ladies died, or left the town, or grew 
out of vogue, or sunk in their fortunes, or (which to me 
was of the highest moment) became disaffected to the 
government; which practice I have followed ever since 
to this very day; except when I happened to be sick, 
or in the spleen upon cloudy weather ; and except when 
I entertained four of each sex at my own lodgings 
once im a month, by way of retaliation. 

I always kept a large table book in my pocket; and 
as soon as I left the company I immediately entered 
the choicest expressions that passed during the visit: 
which, returning home, I transcribed in a fair hand, 
but somewhat enlarged; and had made the greatest 

rt of my collection in twelve years, but not digested 
into any method, for this I found was a work of infinite 
labour, and what required the nicest judgment, and 
consequently could not be brought to any degree of 
perfection in less than sixteen years more. 

Herein I resolved to exceed the advice of Horace, a 
Roman poet, which I have read in Mr. Creech’s 
admirable translation, that an author should keep his 
works nine years in his closet before he ventured to 
publish them: and, finding that I still received some 
additional flowers of wit and language, although ina 
very small number, I determined to defer the pub- 
lication, to pursue my design, and exhaust (if possible) 
the whole subject, that I might present a complete 
system to the world: for I am convinced, by long 
experience, that the critics will be as severe as their 
old envy against me can make them: I foresee they 
will object, that, I have inserted many answers and 
replies, which are neither witty, humorous, polite, nor 
authentic; and have omitted others that would have 
been highly useful, as well as entertaining. But let? 
them come to particulars, and I will boldly engage to 
confute their malice. 

For these last six or seven years I have not been 
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able to add above nine valuable sentences to enrich my 
collection: from wherce I conclude that what remains 
will amount only to a trifle. However, if, after the 
publication of this work, any lady or gentleman, when 
they have read it, shall find the least thing of import- 
ance omitted, I desire they will please to supply my 
defects by communicating to me their discoveries ; and 
their letters may be directed to Simon Wagstaff, esq., 
at his lodgings next door to the Gloucester-head in St. 
James's Street, paying the postage. In return of which 
favour, I shall make honourable mention of their 
names in a short preface to the second edition. 

In the mean time, I cannot but with some pride and 
much pleasure congratulate with my dear country, 
which has outdone all the nations of Europe, in advanc- 
ing the whole art of conversation to the greatest height 
it is capable of reaching; and, therefore, being entirely 
convinced that the collection I now offer to the public 
is full and complete, I may at the same time boldly 
affirm, that the whole genius, humour, politeness, and 
eloquence of England are summed up in it; nor is the 
treasure small, wherein are to be found at least a 
thousand shining questions, answers, repartees, replies, 
aud rejoinders, fitted to adorn every kind of discourse 
that an assembly of English ladies and gentlemen, met 
together for their mutual entertainment, can possibly 
want: especially when the several flowers shall be set 
off and improved by the speakers, with every circum- 
stance of preface and circumlocution, in proper terms ; 
and attended with praise, laughter, or admiration. 

There is a natural involuntary distortion of the 
muscles, which is the anatomical cause of laughter: 
but there is another cause of laughter, which decency 
requires, and is the undoubted mark of a good taste, 
as well as of a polite obliging behaviour; neither is 
this to be acquired without much observation, loug 
practice, and sound jndgment; I did therefore once 
intend, for the ease of the learner, to set down, in all 
parts of the following dialogues, certain marks, asterisks, 
or nota benes (in English, mark-wells) after most 
questions, aud every reply or answer ; directing exactly 
the moment when one, two, or all the company are to 
laugh: but, having duly considered that this expedient 
would too much enlarge the bulk of the volume, and 
consequently the price; and likewise that something 
ought to be left for ingenious readers to find out, I 
have determined to leave that whole affair, although 
of great importance, to theiz own discretion. 

The reader must learn by all means to distinguish 
between proverbs and those polite speeches which 
beautify conversation; for, as to the former, I utterly 
reject them out of all ingenious discourse. I acknow- 
ledge, indeed, that there may possibly be found in this 
treatise a few sayings, among so great a number of 
smart turns of wit and humour as I have produced, 
which have a proverbial air; however, I hope it will 
be considered that even these were not originally 
proverbs, but the genuine productions of superior wits, 
to embellish and support conversation; whence, with 
great impropriety as well as plagiarism, (if you will 
forgive a hard word,) they have most injuriously been 
transferred into proverbial maxims; and therefore, in 
justice, ought to be resumed out of vulgar hands, to 
adorn the drawing-rooms of princes both male and 
female, the levees of great ministers, as well as the 
toilet and tea-table of the ladies. 

I can faithfully assure the reader that there is not 
one single witty phrase in this whole collection which - 
has not received the stamp and approbation of at least 
one hundred years, and how much longer it is hard to 
determine; he may therefore be secure to find them all 
genuine, sterling, and authentic. 

But, before this elaborate treatise can become of 
universal use and ornament to my native country, two 
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points, that will require much time and much appli- 
cation, are absolutely necessary. 

For, first, whatever person would aspire to be com- 

letely witty, smart, humorous, aud polite, must, by 
frard labour, be able to retain in his memory every 
single sentence contained in this work, so as never to be 
ance at a loss in a plying the right answers, questions, 
repartces, and the like immediately, and without study 
or hesitation. 

And, secondly, after a lady or gentleman has so well 
overcome this difficulty as never to be at a loss upon 
any emergency, the true management of every feature, 
and almost of every limb, is equally necessary ; without 
which an infinite number of absurdities will inevitably 
ensue. For instance, there is hardly a polite sentence 
in the following dialogues which doves not absolutely 
require some peculiar graceful motion in the eyes, or 
nose, or mouth, or forehead, or chin, or suitable toss of 
the head, with certain offices assigned to each hand; 
and in ladies, the whole exercise of the fan, fitted to 
the energy of every word they deliver; by no meaus 
omitting the various turns and cadence of the voice, 
the twistings, and movements, and different postures of 
the body, the several kinds and gradations of laughter, 
which the ladies must daily practise by the 1ooking- 
glass, aud consult upon them with their waiting-maids. 

My readers will soon observe what a great compass 
of real aud useful knowledge this science includes; 
wherein, although nature, assisted by genius, may be 
very instrumental, yet a strong memory and constant 
application, together with example and precept, will be 
highly necessary. For these reasons I have often 
wished that certain male and female instructors, per- 
fectly versed in this science, would set up schools for 
the instruction of young ladies and geutlemen therein. 

I remember, about thirty years ago, there was a 
Bohemian woman, of that species commonly known 
hy the name of gypsies, who came over hither from 
France, and generally attended Isaac the dancing- 
master, when he waa teaching his art to misses of 
quality ; and while the young ladies were thus em- 
ployed, the Bohemian, standing at some distance, but 
full in their sight, acted before them all proper airs, and 
heavings of the head, and motion of the hand, and 
twistings of the body; whereof you may still observe 
the good effects in several of our elder ladies. 

After the same manner, it were much to be desired 
that some expert gentlewomen gone to decay would set 
up public schools, wherein young girls of quality or 
great fortunes might first be taught to repeat this 
following system of conversation, which I have been at 
so much pains to compile; and then to adapt every 
feature of their countenances, every turn of their 
hands, every screwing of their bodies, every exercise of 
their fans, to the humour of the sentences they hear or 
deliver in conversation. But, above all, to instruct 
them iu every species and degree of laughing in the 
proper seasons, at their own wit or that of the company. 
And if the sons of the nobility and gentry, instead of 
being sent to common schools, or put into the hands of 
tutors at home, to learn nothing but words, were con- 
signed to able instructors in the same art, I cannot find 
what use there could be of books, except in the hands 
of those who are to make learning their trade, which is 
‘elow the dignity of persons born to titles or estates. 

It would be another infinite advantage, that, by 
cultivating this science, we should wholly avoid the 
vexations and impertinence of pedants, eho affect to 
talk in a language not to be understood; and whenever 
a polite person offers accidentally to use any of their 
jargon terms, have the presumption to laugh at us for 
nronouncing those words in a genteeler manner. 
Whereas I do here affirm that, whenever any fine 
gentleman or lady condesceuds to let a hard word pass 
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out of their mouths, every syllable is smoothed and 
polished in the passage; and it is a true mark of 
politeness, both in writing aud reading, to vary the 
orthography as well as the sound; because we are 
infinitely better judges of what will please a dia- 
tinguishing ear, than those who call themselves scho- 
lars can possibly be; who, consequently, ought to 
correct their books and manner of pronouncing, by the 
authority of our example, from whose lips they proceed 
with infinitely more beauty and significancy. 

But, in the mean time, until so great, so useful, and 
so necessary a design can be put in execution, (which, 
considering the good disposition of our country at 
present, I shall not despair of living to see,) let me 
recommend the following treatise to be carried about 
as a pocket companion by all gentlemen ana ladies, 
wheu they are going to visit, or dine, or drink tea; or 
where they happen to pass the evening without cards, 
as I have sometimes known it to be the case upon dis- 
appointments or accidents unforeseen; desiring they 
would read their several parts in their chairs or 
cuaches, to prepare themselves for every kind of cou- 
versation that can possibly happen. 

Although I have, in justice to my country, allowed 
the genius of our people to excel that of any other 
nation upon earth, and have confirmed this truth by an 
argument not to be controlled, I mean, by producing 
so great a number of witty sentences in the ensuing 
dialogues, all of undoubted authority, as well as 
of our own production, yet I must confess at the same 
time that we are wholly indebted for them to our 
ancestors; for, as long as my memory reaches, I do 
not recollect one new phrase of importance to have 
been added; which defect in us moderns | take to have 
been occasioned by the introduction of cant words 
in the reign of king Charles IT. And those have 
so often varied, that hardly one of them, of .above a 
year’s standing, is now intelligible; nor anywhere to be 
fuund, excepting a small number strewed here and 
there in the comedies, and other fantastic writings of 
that age. 

The honourable colonel James Graham, my old 
friend and companion, did likewise, toward the end of 
the same reign, invent a set cf words and phrases, 
which continueé almust to the time of his death. But, 
as these terms of art were adajted oniv to courts and 
politicians, anc extended little further than among 
his particular acquaintance, (of whom I had the 
honour to be one,) they are now almost forgotten. 

Nor did the late d. of R—— and e. of E BUC- 
ceed much better, although they proceeded no further 
than single words; whereof, except bite, bamboozle, 
and one or two more, the whole vocabulary 1s auti- 
quated. 

The same fate has already attended those other town 
wits, who furnish us with a great variety of mew terms, 
which are annually changed, and those of the late 
season sunk in oblivion, Of these I was once favoured 
with a complete list by the right honourable the lord 
and lady H , with which I made a considerable 
figure one summer in the country; but returning up 
to Town in winter, aud venturing to produce them 
again, I was partly hooted, and partly not understood. 

The only invention of late years, which hus any way 
contributed towards politeness in discourse, is that of 
abbreviating or reducing words of many syllables into 
one, by lopping off the rest. This refinement having 
begun about the time of the Revolution, I had some 
share in the honour of promoting it; and I observe, to 
my great satisfaction, that it makes daily advance- 
ments, and I hope in time will raise our language to 
the utmost perfection; although I must confess, to 
avoid obscurity, I have been very sparing of thie sma. 
ment in the following dialogues. 
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But as for phrases invented to cultivate conversa- 
tion, I defy the clubs or coffeehouses in this town 
to invent a new one equal in wit, humour, smartness, 
or politeness tothe very worst of my set, which clearly 
shows, either that we are much degenerated or thaf 
the whole stock of materials has been already em- 

loyed. I would willingly hope, as I do confidently 

lieve, the latter ; because, having myself for several 
months racked my invention to enrich this treasure (if 

esible) with some additions of my own, (which, 

owever, should have been panes in a different cha- 

racter, that I might not be charged with imposing upon 
the public,) and having shown them to some judicious 
friends, they dealt very sincerely with me, all unani- 
mously agreeing that mine were infinitely below the 
true old helps to discourse drawn up in my present 
collection, and confirmed their opinion with reasons, 
by which I was perfectly convinced, as well as ashamed 
of my great presumption. 

But I lately met a much stronger argument to 
confirm me in the same sentiments; for, as the great 
bishop Burnet of Salisbury informs us, in the preface 
to his admirable ‘ History of his Own Times,” that he 
intended to employ himself in polishing it every day of 
his life, (and indeed in its kind it is almost equally 
polished with this work of mine,) so it has been my 
constaut business, for some years past, to examine, with 
the utmost strictness, whether I could possibly find the 
smallest lapse in style or propriety through my whole 
collection, that, in emulation with the bishop, I might 
send it abroad as the most finished piece of the age. 

It happened one day, as ] was dining in good com- 
pany of both sexes, and watching, according to my 
custom, for new materials wherewith to fill my pocket- 
book, I succeeded well enough til] after dinner, when 
the ladies retired to their tea, and left us over a bottle 
of wine, But I found we were not able to furnish any 
more materials that were worth the pains of tran- 
scribing : for the discourse of the company was all de- 
generated into smart sayings of their own invention, and 
not of the true old standard ; so that, in absolute des- 
pair, I withdrew, and went to attend the ladies at their 
tea; whence I did then conclude, and still continue to 
believe, either that wine dose not inspire politeness, or 
that our sex is not able to support it without the com- 
pany of women, who never fail to lead us into the 
tight way, and there to keep us. 

It much increases the value of these apophthegms, 
that unto them we owe the continuance of our lan- 
guage for at least a hundred years; neither is this to 
be wondered at, because indeed, beside the smartness 
of the wit, and fineness of the raillery, such is the pro- 
priety and energy of expression in them all, that they 
never can be changed, but to disadvantage, except in 
the circumstance of using abbreviations; which, how- 
ever, I do not despair in due time to see introduced, 
having already met them at some of the choice compa- 
nies in Town. 

Although this work be calculated for all persons of 
quality and fortune of both sexes, yet the reader may 
perceive, that my particular view was to the officers cf 
the army, the gentlemen of the inns of court, and of 
both the universities ; to all courtiers, male and female, 
but principally to the maids of honour; of whom 1 
have been personally acquaiuted with two-and-twenty 
seta, all excelling in this noble endowment, till, for 
some years past, 1 know not how, they came to dege- 
nerate into selling of bargains and free-thinking; not 
that I am against either of these entertainments, at 
proper seasons, in compliance with company who may 
want a taste fur more exalted discourse, whose memo, 
ries may be short, who are too young to be perfect in 
their lessons, o) (although it be hard to conceive) who 
have 110 inclination to read and learn my instructious. 
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And, besides, there is a strong temptation for court 
ladies to fall into the two amusements above mentioned, 
that they may avoid the censure of affecting singularity 
against the general current and fashion of alt about 
them: but, however, no man will pretend to affirm 
that either bargains or blasphemy, which are the priu- 
ale ornaments of free-thinking, are so good a fund of 
pe ite discourse as what is to be met with in my col- 
ection. For, as to bargains, few of them seem to be 
excellent in their kind, and have not much variety, 
because they all terminate in one single point ; and to 
multiply them would require more invention than 
people have to spare. Aud as to blasphemy or free- 
thinking, I have known some scrupulous persons of 
both sexes, who, by prejudiced education, are afraid 
of sprites. I must, however, except the maids of 
honour, who have been fully convinced by a famous 
court chaplain that there is no such place as hell. 

I cannot, indeed, controvert the lawfuluess of free- 
thinking, because it has been universally allowed that 
thought is free. But, however, although it may 
afford a large field of matter, yet in my poor opinion, 
it seems to contain very little of wit or humour, because 
it has not been ancient enough among us to furnish 
established authentic expressions: I mean such as must 
receive a sanction from the polite world before their 
authority can be allowed; neither was the art of blas- 
phemy or free-thinking invented by the court, or by 
persons of great quality, who, properly speaking, 
were patrons rather than inventors of it; but firet 
brought in by the fanatic faction toward the end of 
their power, and after the Restoration carried to White- 
hall by the converted Rumpers, with very good reason, 
because they knew that king Charles I., from a wrong 
education, occasioned by the troubles of his father, had 
time enough to observe, that fanatic enthusiasm directly 
led to atheism, which agreed with the dissolute incli- 
nations of his youth; and perhaps these principles were 
further cultivated in him by the French Huguenots, 
who have been often charged with spreading them 
among us ; however, I cannot sec where the necessity lies 
of introducing new and foreign topics for conversation. 
while we have so plentiful a stock of our own growth. 

I have likewise, for some reasons of equal weight, 
been very sparing in double entendres ; because they 
often put ladies upon affected constraints, and affected 
ignorance, In short they break, or very much entangle, 
the thread of discourse; neither am I master of any 
rules to settle the discoucerted countenances of the 
females in such a juncture ; I can therefore only allow 
nnuendoes of this kind to be delivered in whispers, 
and ouly to young ladies under twenty, who being in 
honour obliged to blush, it may produce a new subject 
‘or discourse. 

Perhaps the critics may accuse me of a defect in 
my following system of polite conversation; that 
there is one great ornameut of discourse, whereof I 
‘ave not produced a single example; which indeed I 
Jurposely omitted, for some reasons that I shall 
mmediately offer; aud, if those reasons will not satisfy 
the male part of my gentle readers, the defect may be 
applied in some manner by an appendix to the second 
edition; which appendix shall be printed by itself, 
and sold for sixpence, stitched, aud with a marble 
cover, that my readers may have no occasiun to com- 
plain of being defrauded. 

The defect I mean is, my not having inserted into 
the body of my book all the oaths now most in fashion 
for embellishing discourse, especially since it could 
give no offence to the clergy, who are seldom or never 
admitted to these polite assemblies. And it must be 
allowed, that oaths well chosen are not only very 
sah expletives to matter, but great ornaments of 
style. 
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What I shall here offer in my own defence upon this 
invportant article, will, I hope, be some extenuation of 
my fault. 

First, I reasoned with myself, that a just collection 
ef oaths, repeated as often as the fashion requires, 
must have enlarged this volume at least to double the 
bulk, whereby it would not only double the charge, 
but likewise make the volume less commodious for 
pocket carriage. 

Secondly, I have been assured by some judicious 

friends, that themselves have known certain ladies to 
take offence (whether seriously or not) at too great a 
wofusion of cursing and swearing, even when That 
ind of ornament was not improperly introduced, 
which, I confess, did startle me not a little, having 
never observed the like in the compass of my own 
several acquaintance, at least for twenty years past. 
However, I was forced to submit to wiser ‘udgments 
than my own. 

Thirdly, as this most useful treatise is calculated 
for all future times, I considered, in this maturity of 
my age, how great a variety of oaths I have heard 
since I began to study the world, and to know men 
and manners. And here I found it to be true, what 
I have read in an ancient poet: 


For, now-a-days, men change their oaths 
As often as they change their clothes. 


In short, oaths are the children of fashion; they are in 
some sense almost annuals, like what I observed before 
of cant words; and I myself can remember about forty 
different sets. The old stock oaths, I arn confident, 
do not amount to above forty-five, or fifty at most; 
but the way of mingling and compounding them is 
almost as various as that of the alphabet. 

Sir Joun Perrot, was the first man of quality 
whom I find upon the record to have sworn by God's 
wounds. He lived in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and was supposed to be a natural son of Henry VIII. 
who might also probably have been his instructor. 
This oath indeed still continues, and is a stock oath to this 
day; ao do several others that have kept their natural 
simplicity ; but infinitely the greater number has been 
80 frequently changed and dislocated, that if the in- 
ventors were now alive, they could hardly understand 
them. 

Upon these considerations, I began to apprehend 
hat if I should insert all the oaths that are now cur- 
rent, my book would be. out of vogue with the first 
change of fashion, and grow us useless as an old dic- 
tionary; whereas the case is quite otherwise with my 
collection of polite discourse; which, as I before 
observed, has descended by tradition for at least a 
hundred years, without any change in the phraseology. 
I therefore determined with myself to leave out the 
whole system of swearing, because both the male and 
female oaths are all perfectly well known and distin- 
guished; new ones are easily learned, and with a 
moderate share of discretion, may be properly applied 
on every fit occasion. However, I must here, upon this 
article of swearing, most earnestly recommend to my 
male readers that they would please a little to study 
variety. For it is the opinion of our most refined 
swearers, that the same oath or curse cannot, consist- 
eutly with true politeness, be repeated above nine times 
in the same company, by the same person, and at one 
sitting. 

Tam far ‘from desiring or expecting that all the 
polite and ingenious speeches contained in this work 
should, in the general conversation between ladies and 
gentlemen, come in so quick and so close as I have here 
delivered them. By no means: on the contrary, they 
ought to be husbanded better, and spread much thinner. 
Nor do I make the least question but that, by a dis- 
wreet ani thrifty management, they may serve for the 
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entertainment of a whole year to any person who does 
not make too long, or too frequent visits in the same 
family. The flowers of wit, fancy, wisdom, humour, 
and politeness, scattered in this volume, amount to one 
thousand seventy and four. Allowing then to every 
gentleman and lady thirty visiting families, (not in- 
sisting upon fractions, ) there will want but a little of a 
hundred polite questions, answers, replies, rejoinders, 
repartees and remarks, to be daily delivered fresh in 
every company for twelve solar months; and even this 
is a higher pitch of delicacy than the world insists on, 
or has reason to expect. But I am altogether for 
exalting this science to its utmost perfection. 

It may be objected that the publication of my book 
may, in a long course of time, prostitute this noble art 
to mean and vulgar people; but I answer, that it is 
not so easy an acquirement as a few ignorant pretenders 
may Imagine. A footman may swear, but he cannot 
swear like a lord. He can swear as often, but can he 
swear with equal delicacy, propriety, and judgment ? 
No, certainly, unless he be a lad of superior parts, of 
good memory, a diligent observer, one who has a skilful 
ear, some knowledge in music, and an exact taste, 
which hardly fall to the share of one in a thousand among 
that fraternity, in as high favour as they now stand with 
their ladies. Neither has one footman in six so fine a 
genius as to relish and apply those exalted sentences 
comprised in this volume which I offer to the world. 
It is true, I cannot see that the same ill consequences 
would follow from the waiting-woman, who, if she had 
been bred to read romances, may have some small sub- 
altern or second-hand politeness; and if she constantly 
attends the tea, and be a good listener, may, in some 
years, make a tolerable figure, which will serve, per- 
haps, to draw in the young chaplain or the old steward. 
But, alas! after all, how can she acquire those hundred 
graces, and motions, and airs, the whole military ma- 
nagement of the fan, the contortions of every muscular 
motion in the face, the risings and fallings, the quick- 
ness and slowness of the voice, with the several turns 
and cadences; the proper juncture of smiling and 
frowning, how often and how loud to laugh, when to 
gibe and when to flout, with all the other branches of 
doctrine and discipline above recited ? 

Iam, therefore, not under the least apprehension 
that this art will ever be in danger of falling into 
common hands, which requires so much time, study, 
practice, and genius before it arrives at perfection ; and, 
therefore, I must repeat my proposal for erecting pub- 
lic schools, provided with the best and ablest masters 
and mistresses, at the charge of the nation. 

I nave drawn this work ito the form of a dialogue, 
after the pattern of other famous writers in history, law, 
politics, and most other arts and sciences; aud I hope 
it will have the same success: for who cau contest it 
to be of greater consequence to the happiness of these 
kingdomg than all human knowledge put together ? 
Dialogue is held the best method of inculcating any 
part of knowledge; and I am confident that public 
schools will soon be founded for teaching wit and polite- 
ness, after my scheme, to young people of quality and 
fortune. JI have determined next session to deliver a 
petition to the house of lords, for an act of parliament 
to establish my book as the standard grammar in all the 
principal cities of the kingdom, where this art is to be 
taught by able masters, who are to be apprgyed and 
recommended by me; which is no more than Lilly 
obtained only for teaching words in a language wholly 
useless. Neither shall I be so far wanting to myself as 
uot to desire a patent, grauted, of course, to all useful 
projectors ; I mean, that I may have the sole profit of 
giving a license to every school to read my grammar 
for fourteen years. 

The reader cantrot but observe what pains I have 
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deen at in polishing the style of my book to the greatest 
exactness; nor have I been less diligent in refining the 
orthography, by spelling the words in the very same 
manner as they are pronounced by the chief patterns of 
politeness at court, at levees, at assemblies, at playhouses, 
at the prime visiting places, by young templars, and by 
gentlemen-commoners of both universities, who have 
lived at least a twelvemonth in Town, and kept the best 
company. Of these spellings the public will meet with 
many examples in the following book. For instance, 
can't, han't, shan't, did'nt, cou'd'nt, wou'dn't, tan't, ent, 
with many more ; besides several words which scholars 

retend are derived from Greek and Latin, but now pared 
into a polite sound by ladies, officers of the army, cour- 
tiers and templars, such as sommetry for geometry, 
vardi for verdict, lard for lord, learnen for learning ; 
together with some abbreviations exquisitely refined ; as 
pozz for positive; mob for mobile; phizz for physiog- 
nomy ; rep for reputation ; plenipo for plenipotentiary ; 
tncog for incognito; hypps, or hippo, for hypochon- 
driace; bam for bamboozle; and bamboozle for God 
knows what ; whereby much time is saved, and the high 
road to conversation cut short by many a mile. 

I have, as it will be apparent, laboured very much, 
and, I hope, with felicity enough, to make every cha- 
racter in the dialogue agreeable with itself to a degree, 
that whenever any judicious person shall read my book 
aloud, for the entertainment and instruction of a select 
company, he need not so much as name the particular 
speakers, because all the persons, throughout the seve- 
ral subjects of conversation, strictly observe a different 
mauner peculiar to their characters, which are of differ- 
ent kinds; but this I leave entirely to the prudent and 
impartial reader's discernment. 

Perhaps the very manner of introducing the several 
points of wit and humour may not he less entertaining 
and instructing than the matter itself. In the latter | 
can pretend to little merit; because it entirely depends 
upon memory, and the happiness of having kept polite 
company; but the art of contriving that those speeches 
should be introduced naturally, as the most proper 
sentiments to be delivered upon so great a variety of 
subjects, I take to be a talent somewhat uncommon, 

aed a labour that few people could hope to succeed in, 
unless they had a genius particularly turned that way, 
added to a sincere, disinterested love of the public. 

Although every curious question, smart answer, and 
witty reply be little known to many people, yet there 
is not one single sentence in the whole collection, for 
which I cannot bring most authentic vouchers, whenever 
I shall be called: and even for some expressions, 
which, to a few nice ears, may, perhaps, appear some- 
what gross, J can produce the stamp of authority from 
courts, chocolate-houses, theatres, assemblies, drawing- 
rooms, levees, card-meetings, balls, and masquerades, 
from persons of both sexes, and of the highest titles 
next to royal. However, to say the truth, I have been 
very sparing in my quotations of such sentiments as 
seem to be over free; because, when I began my col- 
lection, such kind of converse was almost in its infancy, 
till it was taken into the protection of my honoured 
patronesses at court, by whose countenance and sanc- 
tion it has become a choice flower in the nosegay of 
wit and politeness. 

Some will perhaps object, that, when I bring my com- 
pany to dinner, I mention too great a variety of dishes, 
not always consistent with the art of cookery, or proper 
for the season of the year; and part of the first course 
mingled with the second; besides a failure in polite- 
ness, by introducing a black pudding to a lord’s table, 
and at a great entertainment; but, if I had omitted 
the black pudding, I desire to know what would have 
become of that exquisite reason given by Miss Notable 
for not eating it? the world, perhaps might have lost it 
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for ever, and I should have been justly answerable for 
having left it out of my collection. I tnerefore cannot 
but hope, that such hypercritical readers will please to 
consider, my business was to make so full and complete 
a body of refined sayings as compact as I could, only 
taking care to produce them in the most natural and 
probable manner, in order to allure my readers into the 
very substance and marrow of this most admirable and 
necessary art. 

1 am heartily sorry, and was much disappointed to 
find, that so universal and polite an entertainment as 
cards, has hitherto contributed very little to the en- 
lard@ment of my work. I have sat by many hundred 
times with the utmost vigilance, and my table- book 
ready, without being able, in eight hours, to gather 
matter for one single phrase in my book. But this, I 
think, may be easily accounted for, by the turbulence 
and justling of passions, upon tne various and surpris- 
ing turns, incidents, revolutions, and events of good and 
evil fortune, that arrive in the course of a long evening 
at play; the mind being wholly taken up, and the 
consequences of non-attention so fatal. 

Play is supported upon the two great pillars of 
deliberation and action. The terms of art are few, 
prescribed by law and custom; no time allowed for di- 
gressions or trials of wit. Quadrille, in particular, bears 
some resemblance to a state of nature, which, we are 
told, is a state of war, wherein every woman is against 
every woman; the unions short, inconstant, and soon 
broke; the league made this minute without knowing 
the ally, and dissolved in the next. Thus, at the game 
of quadrille, female brains are always employed in 
stratagem, or their hands in action. Neither can I fid 
that our art has gained much by the happy revival of 
masquerading among us; the whole dialogue in those 
meetings beiug summed up in one (sprightly, I confess, 
but) single question, and as sprightly an answer. ‘“ Do 
you know me?” “ Yes, Ido.” And, * Do you know 
me?” Yes I do.”’ For this reason I did not think 
it proper to give my readers the trouble of introducing 
a masquerade, merely for the sake of a single question, 
and a single answer; especially when, to perform this 
in a proper manner, I must have brought in a hugdred 
persons together of both sexes, dressed in fantastic 
habits for one minute, and dismiss them the next. 

Neither is it reasonable to conceive that our science 
can be much improved by masquerades, where the wit 
of both sexes is altogether taken up in contriving sin- 
gular and humorous disguises; and their thoughts 
entirely employed in bringing intrigues and assigna- 
tions of gallantry to a happy conclusion. 

The judicious reader will readily discover that I 
make Miss Notable my heroine, and Mr. Thomas Ne- 
verout my hero. I have Jaboured both their characters 
with my utmost ability. It is into their mouths that I 
have put the liveliest questions, answers, repartees, and 
rejoinders, because my design was, to propose them both 
as patterns, for all young bachelors and single ladies 
to copy after. By which I hope very soon to see 
polite conversation flourish between both sexes, in a 
more consummate degree of perfection than these king- 
doms have yet ever known. 

I have drawn some lines of sir John Linger's cha- 
racter, the Derbyshire knight, ou purpose to place it in 
counterview or contrast with that of the other company, 
wherein I can assure the reader, that I intended not the 
least reflection upon Derbyshire, the place of my na- 
tivity. But my intention was only to show the mis- 
fortune of those persons who have the disadvantage to 
be bred out of the circle of politeness, whereof I take 
the present limits to extend no further than London 
and ten miles round; although others are pleased to 
confine it within the bills of mortality. If you com- 
pare the discourses of my gentlemen and ladies, with 
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those of sir John you will hardly conceive him to 
have beeu bred m the same climate, or under the 
same laws, language, religion, or government; and, 
accordingly, I have introduced him speaking in his 
own rude dialect, for no other reason than to teach my 
scholars how to avoid it. 

The curious reader will observe, that when con- 
versation appears in danger to flag, which in some 
places I have artfully contrived, I took care to invent 
some sudden question, or turn of wit, to revive it; such 
as these that follow: “What! I think here's a silent 
meeting! Come, madam, a penny for your thought ;” 
with several others of the like sort. I have rejected all 
etd or country turns of wit and fancy, because 

am acquainted with very few: but indeed chiefly, 
because I found them so much inferior to those at court, 
especially among the gentlemen-ushers, the ladies of the 
bedchamber, and the maids of honour; I must. also 
add the hither end of our noble metropolis, 

When this happy art of polite conversing shall be 
thoroughly improved, good company will be no longer 

stered with dull, dry, tedious story-tellers, no brang- 
ing disputers; for a right scholar of either sex in our 
science, will perpetually interrupt them with some 
sudden surprising piece of wit, that shall engage all 
the company ina loud laugh; and if, after a pause, 
the grave companion resumes his thread in the follow 
Ing manner: “ Well, but to go on with my story,” new 
interruptions come from the left and the right, till he 
is forced to give over. 

I have likewise made some few essays toward the 
selling of bargains, as well for instructing those who 
delight in that accomplishment as in compliance 
with my female friends at court. However, I have 
transgressed a little in this point, by doing it in a 
manner somewhat more reserved than is now  prac- 
tised at St. James’s. At the same time, I can hardly 
allow this accomplishment to pass properly for a branch 
of that perfect polite conversation which makes the 
constituent subject of my treatise; and for this I have 
already given my reasons. I have likewise, for further 
caution, left a blank in the critical point of each 
bargain, which the sagacious reader may fill up in 
his own mind. 

As to myself, I am proud to own that, except some 
ematteriug in the French, Iam what the pedants and 
scholars call a man wholly illiterate, that is to say, un- 
learned. But as to my own language, I shall not 
readily yield to many persons. I have read most of 
the plays and all tle miscellany poems that have 
been published for twenty years past. I have read 
Mr. Thomas Brown's works entire, and had the honour 
to be his intimate friend, who was universully al- 
lowed to be the greatest genius of his age. 

Upon what foot I stand with the present chief reign- 
ing wits, their verses recommendatory, which they have 
commanded me to prefix before my book, will be more 
than a thousand witnesses. I am, and have been, like- 
wise particularly acquainted with Mr. Charles Gildon, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Dennis, that admirable critic and pvuet, 
and several others. Each of these eminent persons 
(I mean those who are still alive) have done me the 
honour to read this production five times over, with 
the strictest eye of friendly severity, and proposed some, 
although very few amendments, which I gratefully ac- 
cepted, and do here publicly return my acknowledg- 
ment for so singular a favour. 

And I cannot conceal, without ingratitude, the great 
assistance I have received from those two illustrious 
writers, Mr. Ozell and Captain Stevens. These, and 
some others of distinguished eminence, in whose com- 
pany I have passed #) many agreeable hours, as they 
have been the great refiners of our language, so it has 
been my chief ambition to imitate them. Let the 
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Popes, the Gays, the Arbuthnots, the Youngs, and the 
rest of that snarling brood, burst with envy at the 
praises we receive from the court and kingdom. 

But to return from this digression. 

The reader will find that the following collection of 

lite expressions will easily incorporate with all sub- 
jects of genteel and fashionable life. Those which are 
proper for morning tea will be equally useful at the 
same entertainment in the afternoon, even in fhe same 
company, only by shifting the several questions, answers, 
and replies, into different hands; and such as are 
adapted to meals will indifferently serve for dimmers ot 
suppers, only distinguishing between day-light and 
candle-light. By this method no diligent person of a 
tolerable memory can ever be at a loss. 

It has been my constant opinion, that every man 
who is intrusted by nature with any useful talent of the 
mind, is bound by all the ties of honour and that jus- 
tice which we all owe our country, to propose to him- 
self some one illustrious action to be performed in his 
life for the public emolument: and I freely confess 
that so grand, so important an enterprise, as I have un- 
dertaken and executed to the best of my power, well 
deserved a much abler hand, as well as a liberal en- 
couragement from the crown. However, [I am bound 
so far to acquit myself, as to declare, that I have often 
and most earnestly entreated several of my above-named 
friends, universally allowed to be of the first. rank in 
wit and politeness, that they would undertake a work 
sv honourable to themselves, and so beneficial to the 
kingdom ; but so great was their modesty, that they all 
thought fit to excuse themselves, and impose the task 
on me; yet. in so obliging a manner, and attended with 
such compliments on ey poor qualifications, that I - 
dare not repeat. And at last their entreaties, or rather 
their commands, added to that inviolable love I bear 
to the land of my nativity, prevailed upon me to engage 
in 80 bold an attempt. 

I may venture to affirm, without the least violation 
of modesty, that there is no man now alive who has, by 
many degrees, so just pretensions as myself to the 
highest encouragement from the crown, the parliament, 
and the ministry, toward bringing this work to due 
perfection. I have been assured, that several great 
heroes of antiquity were worshipped as gods, upon the 
merit of having civilized a fierce and barbarous people. 
it is manifest I could have no other intentions; aud I 
dare appeal to my very enemies, if such a treatise as 
mine had been published some years ago, and with as 
much success as I am confident this will meet, I mean, 
by turning the thoughts of the whole nobility and 
gentry to the study and practice of polite conversation, 
whether such mean stupid writers as the Craftsmen, 
and his abettors, could have been able to corrupt the 
principles of so many hundred thousand subjects, as, 
to the shame and grief of every Whiggish, loyal, and 
true Protestant heart, it is too manifest they have cone. 
For I desire the honest judicious reader to make one 
remark, that, after having exhausted the whole ev sickly 
pay-day® (if I may so call it) of politeneas and refine- 
ment, and faithfully digested it into the following dia- 
logues, there cannot be found one expression relating to 
politics; that the ministry is never mentioned, nor the 
word king, above twice or thrice, and then only to the 
honour of his majesty; so very cautioui -vere our 
wiser aucestors in forming rules for conversation, as 
never to give offence to crowned heads nor interfere with 
party-disputes in the state. And, indeed, although 
there seems to be a close resemblance between the two 
words politeness and politics, yet no ideas are more 
inconsistent in their natures. However, to avoid all 


a This word is spelt by Latinists Encyclopedia; but the 
judicious author wisely prefers the pulite reading before the 
pedantic. 
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appearance of disaffection, I have taken care to enforce 
loyalty by an invincible argument, drawn from the 
very fountain of this noble science, in the following 
short terms, that ought to be writ in gold,—“ Must is 
for the king:” which uncontrollable maxim I took 
eattageas care of introducing in the first page of my 
ok, thereby to instil early the best Protestant loyal 
notions into the minds of my readers. Neither is it 
merely my own private opinion, that politeness is the 
firmest foundation upon which loyalty can be sup- 
orted; for thus happily sings the diviue Mr. Tib- 
alds, or Theobalds, in one of his birth-day poems : 


I am no schollard, but I am polite ; 
Therefore be sure I am no Jacobite. 


Hear, likewise, to the same purpose, that great master 
of the whole poetic choir, our most illustrious laureat, 
Mr. Colley Cibber : 

Who in his talk can’t speak a polite thing 
Will never loyal be to George our king. 

I could produce many more shining passages out of 
our principal poets of both sexes to confirm this mo- 
mentous truth: whence I think it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that whoever can most contribute towards 
propagating the science contained in the following 
sheets through the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, may justly demand all the favour that the wisest 
court and most judicious senate are able to coufer on 
the most deserving subject. I leave the application to 
my readers. 

This is the work which I have been so hardy as to 
attempt, and without the least mercenary view. Nei- 
ther do I doubt of succeeding to my full wish, except 
among the Tories and their abettors, who, being all 
Jacobites, and consequently Papists in their hearts, 
from a want of true taste, or by strong affectation, 
may perhaps resolve not to read my book, choosing 
rather to deny themselves the pleasure and honour 
of shining in polite company, among the principal 
geniuses of both sexes throughout the kingdom than 
adorn their minds with this noble art; and probably 
apprehending, (as I confess nothing is more likely to 
nappen,) that a true tae of loyalty to the Protestant 
succession should steal in along with it. 

If my favourable and gentle readers could possibly 
cono.ve the perpetnal watchings, the numberless 
toifs, the frequent risings in the night, to set down 
several ingenious sentences that I suddenly or acci- 
dentally recollected, and which, without my utmost 
vigilance, had been irrecoverably Jost for ever; if they 
would consider with what incredible diligence I daily 
and nightly attended at those houses where persons of 
both sexes, and of the most distinguished merit, used 
to meet and display their talents; with what attention 
I listened to all their discourses, the better to retain 
them in my memory, and then, at proper seasons, with- 
drew, unobserved, to enter them in my table-book, 
while the company little suspected what a noble work 
I had then in embryo: I say, if all these were known 
to the world, I think it would be no great presumption 
in me to expect, at a proper junciure, the public 
thanks of both houses of parliament for the service 
and honour I have done to the whole nation by my 
single pen. 

Although I have never been once charged with the 
least tincture of vanity, tbe reader will, I hope, give 
me leave to put an easy question: What is become of 
all the king of Sweden's victories ? where are the fruits 
of them at. this day ? or of what benefit will they be to 
posterity? Were not many of his greatest actions 
owing, at least in part, to fortune? were not all of 
them owing to the valour of his troops, as much as ti 
his own conduct? Could he have conquered the 
Polish king, or the czar of Muscovy, with his single 
arm? Far be it from me to envy or lessen the fame 
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he has acquired ; but, at the sume time, I wil venture 
to say, without breach of modesty, that I, who have 
alone, with this right hand, suvdued barbarism, rude- 
ness, and rusticity, who have established and fixed fur 
ever the whole system of all true politeness and 
refinement in conversation, should think myself most 
inhumanly treated by my countrymen, and would 
seed uals resent it as the highest indignity, to be 

ut on a level, in point of fame, in after ages, with 
Charles XII. late king of Sweden. 

And yet so incurable is the love of detraction, per- 
haps beyond what the charitable reader will easily 
believe, that I have been assured, by more than one 
credible person, how some of my enemies have 
industriously whispered about, tat one Isaac Newton, 
an ce amen formerly living near Leicester- 
fields, and afterwards a workman in the mint at the 
Tower, might possibly preteud to vie with me for fame 
in future times. The man, it seems, was knighted for 
making sun-dials better than others of his trade, and 
was thought to be a conjurer, because he knew how to 
draw lines and circles upon a slate, which nobody 
could understand. But adieu to all noble attempts 
for endless renown, if the ghost of an obscure mechanic 
shall be raised up to enter into competition with me, 
only for his skill in making pot-hooks and hangers with 
a pencil, which many thousand accomplished geutle- 
meu and ladies can perform as well with pen and ink 
upon a piece of paper, and in a manner as little intelli- 
gible as those of sir Isaac. 

My most ingenious friend already mentioned, Mr. 
Colley Cibber, who does so much honour to the laurel 
crown he deservedly wears, (as he has often done to 
many imperial diadems placed on his head,) was 
pleased to tell me, that, if my treatise was shaped into 
a comedy, the representation, performed to advantage 
ou our theatre, might very much contribute to the 
spreading of polite conversation among all persons of 
distinction through the whole kingdom. 

I own the thought was ingenious, and my friend's 
intention good: but I,canunot agree to his proposal ; 
for Mr. Cibber himself allowed that the subjects 
handled in my work being so numerous and extensive, 
it would be absolutely impossible for one, two, or even 
six comedies, to contain them: whence it will follow, 
that many admirable and essential rules for polite con- 
versation must be omitted. 

And here let me do justice to my friend Mr. Tib- 
balds, who plainly confessed before Mr. Cibber himself, 
that such a project, as it would be a great diminution 
to my honour, so it would intolerably mangle my 
scheme, and thereby destroy the principal end: at 
which I aimed, to form a complete body or system of 
this most useful science in all its parts: and therefore 
Mr. Tibbalds, whose judgment was never disputed, 
chose rather to fall in with my proposal, mentioned 
before, of erecting public schools and seminaries all 
over the kingdom, to instruct the young people of both 
sexes in this art, according to my rules, and in the 
method that I have laid down. 

I shall conclude this long, but necessary introduc- 
tion, with a request, or, indeed, rather a just and 
reasonable demand, from all lords, ladies and gentle- 
men, that while they are entertaining and improving 
each other with those polite questions, answers, repar- 
tees, replies, aud rejoinders, which I have, with infinite 
labour and close application, during the space of 
thirty-six years, been collecting for their service and 
improvement, they shall, as an instance of gratitude, 
on every proper occasion, quote my name after this or 
the like manner: “ Madam, as our Master Wagstaff 
says. —“ My lord, as our friend Wagstaff has it.” I 
do likewise expect that all my pupils shal drink my 
health every day at dinner aud supper during my lifes 
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and that they, or their posterity, shall continue the 
saine ceremony to my not inglorious memory, after my 
decease, for ev:2r. 


POLITE CONVERSATION, &c. 


The Men. The Ladies. 


Lord SPARKISH, — - Lady Smart. 
Lord Smart. Miss NOTABLE. 
Sir Joun Linaer. Lady ANSWERALL. 
Mr. NEvEROvT. 
Colonel Atwit. 

ARGUMENT. 


Lorp Sparkish and Colonel Atwit meet in the morning upon 
the Mall: Mr. Neverout joins them: they all go to breakfast 
at lady Smart’s. Their conversation over their tea: after which 
they part; but my lord and the two gentlemen are invited to 
dinner :—Sir John Linger invited likewise, and comes a little 
too late. The whole conversation at dinner: after which, the 
ladies retire to their tea. The conversation of the ladies with- 
out the men, who are supposed to stay and drink a bottle, but, 
in some time, go to the ladies, and drink tea withthem. ‘The 
conversation there. After which, a party at quadrille until 
three in the morning; but no conversation sct down. They all 
take leave and go home. 


ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
Lorp SparKIsH meeting CoL, ATWIT. 


Col. Wet. met, my lord. 

Spark. Thank ye, colonel. 
said, I hope we shal] meet in heaven. 
see Tom Neverout # 

Col. He’s just coming toward us. 
devil— 


A parson would have 
When did you 


Talk of the 


NEVEROUT Comes up, 

Col. How do you do, Tom ? 

Never. Never the better for you. 

Col. 1 hope you are never the worse: but pray 
where’s your manners? Dont you see my lord 
Sparkish ¢ 

Never. My lord, I beg your lordship’s pardon. 

Spark. Tom, how is it that you can't see the wood 
for trees? What. wind blew you hither? 

Never. Why, my lord, it is an il] wind blows no- 
body good; for it gives me the honour of seeing your 
lordship. 

Col. Tom, you must go with us to lady Smart’s to 
break fast. 

Never. Must! why, colonel, must’s for the king. 

[ Col. offering, in jest, to draw his sword. 

Col, Have you spoke with all your friends ? 

Never. Colonel, as you are stout be merciful. 

Spark. Come, agree, agree; the luw’s costly. 

[ Col. taking his hand from his hilt. 

Col. Well, Tom, you are never the worse man to be 
afraid of me. Come along. 

Never. What! do you think I was born in a wood, 
to be afraid of an owl? Tl waiton you. I hope Miss 
Notable will be there; ‘egad, she’s very handsome, and 
has wit at will. 

Col. Why, every one as they like, as the good woman 
said when she kissd her cow. 


Lorp Smart's House: they knock at the docr; the 
Porter comes out. 

Spark, Pray are you the porter? 

Porter. Yes, for want of a better. 

Spark, Is your lady at home? 

Porter. She was at home just now, bat she’s not gone 
aut yet. 

ever. I warrant this rogues tongue is well hung. 


Lapy Smart's Axnte-chamber. 


Lapy Smart and Lapy ANSWERALL. at the Tea-table. 


Lady S. My lori, your lordship’s most humble 
servant, 


833. 


Spark. Madam, you spoke too late; I was your 
lad yship’s before. 

Lady S. Oh! colonel, are yon here ¥ 

Col. As sure as you're there, madam. 

Lady S. O, Mr. Neverout! What, such a man 
alive! 

Never. Ay, madam, alive, and alive like to be, at 
your ladyship’s service. 

Lady S. Well, Vll get a knife, and nick it down, 
that Mr. Neverout came to our house. And pray, what 
news, Mr, Neverout ? 

Never. Why, madam, queen Elizabeth's dead. 

Lady S. Well, Mr. Neverout, I see you ar€é uo 
changeling. 

Miss NOTABLE comes in. 


Never. Miss, your slave: I hope your early rising 
will do you no harm. I find you are but just come 
out of the cloth market. 

Miss. I always rise at eleven, whether it be day or 
not. 

Col. Miss, I hope you are up for all day. 

Miss. Yes, If 1 don't get a fall before night. 

Col. Miss, 1 heard you were out of order; pray how 
are you now ? 

Miss. Pretty well, colonel, I thank you. 

Col. Pretty and well, miss! that’s two very good 
things. 

Miss. 1 mean I am better than I was. 

Never. Why then ‘tis well you were sick. 

Miss. What! Mr. Neverout, you take me up before 
I'm down. 

Lady S. Come, let us leave off children’s play, and 
go to push-pin. 

Miss. [| To lady S.| Pray, madam, give me some 
more sugar to my tea. 

Col. O!} miss, you must needs be very good humour'd, 
you love sweet things so well. 

Never, Stir it up with the spoon, miss; for the 
deeper the sweeter. 

Lady S. 1 assure you, miss, the colonel has rnade 
you a great compliment. 

Miss. 1 am sorry for it; for I have heard say, com- 
plimenting is lying. 

Lady S. [To Sparkish.| My lord, methinks the sight 
of you is good for sore eyes; if we had known of your 
coming, we should have strewn rushes for you: How 
has your lordship done this long time? 

Col. Faith, madam, he’s better in health than in 
good conditions. 

Spark. Well, I see there's no worse friend than one 
brings from home with one; and I am not the first 
man has carried a rod to whip himself. 

Never. Here's poor miss has not a word to throw ata 
dog. Come, a penny for your thought. 

Miss, It is not worth a farthing; for I was thinking 
of you. 

COLONEL rising up. 


Lady S. Colonel, where are you going so soon? I 
hope you did not come to fetch fire. 

Col. Madam, I must needs go home for half an 
hour. 

Miss. Why, colonel, they say the devil's at home. 

Lady A. Well, but sit while you stay, ‘tis as cheap 
sitting as standing. a 

Col. No, madam, while I’m standing, I'm go.ng. 

Miss. Nay, let him go; I promise him we wont tear 
his clothes to hold him. 

Lady S. I suppose, colonel, we keep you from better 
company, I mean only as to myself. 

Col. Madam, Iam all obedience. [ Colonel sits down. 

Lady S. Lord, miss, how can you drink your tea so 
hot ? sure your mouth’s pav’'d. How do vou like this 
tea, colonel ? 
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Col. Well enough, madam; but methinks it is a 
little more-ish. | | 

Lady S. O! colonei, I understand you.—Betty, 
bring the canister. I have but very little of this 
tea left; but 1 don't love to make two wants of one; 
want when I have it, and waut when I have it not. 
He, he, he, he ! [ Laughs. 

Lady A, [To the cae Why, sure, Betty, you are 
bewitched ; the cream is burnt too. 

Betty. Why, madam, the bishop has set his foot 
in it. 

Lady S. Go, run, girl, and warm some fresh cream. 

Betty. Indeed, madam, there’s none left ; for the cat 
has eaten it all. 

Lady S. 1 doubt it was a cat with two legs. 

Miss. Colonel, don't you love bread and butter with 
your tea? 

Col. Yes, in a morning, miss; for they say, butter is 
gold in a morning, silver at noon, but it is lead at 
night. 

Nei Miss, the weather is so hot that my butter 
melts on my bread. 

Lady A, Why, butter, I've heard ‘em say, is mad 
twice a-year. 

Spark. [To the maid.| Mrs. Betty, how does your 
body politic? 

Col. Fie, my lord, you'll make Mrs. Betty blush. 

Lady S. Blush! ay, blush like a blue dog. 

Never. Pray, Mrs. Betty, are you not Tom Johnson’s 
daughter ? 

Betty. So my mother tells me, sir. 

Spark. But, Mrs. Betty, I hear you are in love. 

Betty. My lord, I thank God I hate nobody ; 1 am 
ir charity with all the world. 

Lady S. Why, weuch, 1 think thy tongue runs upon 
wheels this morning. How came you by that scratch 
upon your nose? Have you been fighting with the 
cats? 

Col. [ To sea. Miss, when will you be married ? 

Mies. One of these odd-come-shortl v's, colonel. 

Never. Yes; they say the match is half made ; the 
spark is willing but miss is not. 

Mies. 1 suppose the gentleman has got his own con- 
seit for it. 

Lady A. Pray my lord, did you walk through the 
Park in the rain ? 

Spark. Yes, madam, we were neither sugar nor salt ; 
we were not afraid the rain would melt us. He, he, 
he! [ Laughs. 

Col. It rained, and the sun shone at the same time. 

Never. Why, then the devil was beating his wife 
behind the door with a shoulder of mutton. [ Laughs. 

Col. A blind man would be glad to see that. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, methinks you stand in your 
own light. 

Never. Ah! madam, I have done so all my life. 

Spark, I'm sure he sits in mine. Pr'ythee, Tom, sit 
a little further; I believe your father was uo glazier. 

Lady S. Miss, dear girl, fill me out a dish of tea, 
for I'm very lazy. 


Miss fills a dish of tea, sweetens tt, and then tastes it. 


Lady S. What, miss, will you be my taster? 

Miss. No, madam; but they say ‘tis an ill cook that 
can't lick her own fingers. 

Never. Pray, miss, till me another. 

Miss. Will you have it now, or stay till you get it? 

Lady A. But, colonel, they say you went to court 
last night very drimk ; nay, I’m told for certain, you 
had been among the Philistines: no wonder the cat 
wink'd, when bot! her eyes were out. 

Col. Indeed, 1 :.dam, that’s a lie. 

Lady A. ’Tis better 1 should lie than you should 
lose your good mauners: besides, I don’t lie; I sit. 
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Never. O! faith, colonel, you must own you had a 
drop in your eye; when I teh you, you were half sexs 
over. 

Spark. Well, I fear lady Answerall can't live long, 
she has so much wit. 

Never. No; she can't live, that's certain; but she 
may linger thirty or forty years. 

Miss. Live long! ay, longer than a cat or a dog, ora 
better thing. 

Lady A, O! miss, you must give your vardi too! 

Spark. Miss, shall | fill you another dish of tea ? 

Miss. Yindeed, my lord, ] have drank enough. 

Spark. Come, it will do you more good than a 
month's fasting ; here, take it. 

Miss. No, 1 thank your lordship; enough’s as good 
as a feast, 

Spark. Well; but if you always say no, you'll never 
be married. 

Lady A. Do, my lord, give her a dish; for they say 


‘maids will say no, and take it. 


Spark. Well; and I dare say miss is a maid, in 
thought, word and deed. 

Never. I would not take my oath of that. 

Miss. Pray, sir, speak for yourself. 

Lady S. Fie, miss; they say maids should be seen 
and not heard. 

Lady A. Good miss, stir the fire, that the teakettle 
may boil.—You have done it very well: now it burns 
purely. Well, miss, you'll] have a cheerful husband. 

Miss. Indeed, your ladyship cculd have stirred it 
much better. 

Lady A, I kuow that very well, hussy ; but I won't 
keep a dog and bark myself. 

‘ever. What! you are stuck [sick], miss. 

Miss. Not at all; for her ladyship meant you. 

Never. O! faith, miss, you are in Lob’s pound; get 
out as you cau. 

Miss. 1 won't quarrel with my bread and butter for 
all that; I know when 1m well. 

Lady A. Well; but, miss— 

Never. Ah! dear madam, let the matter fall; take 
pity ou poor miss; don't throw water on a drowned 
rat, 

Miss. Indeed, Mr. Neverout, you should be cut for 
the simples this morning; say a word more and you 
had as good eat your nails. 

Spark. Pray, miss, will you be so good as to favour 
us with a song ? 

Miss. Indeed, my lord, I can’t; for I have a great 
cold. 

Col. O! miss, they say all good singers have colds, 

Spark, Pray, madam, does not miss sing very well ? 

Lady A. She sings, as one may say, my lord. 

Miss. 1 hear Mr. Neverout has a very good voice. 

Col. Yes, Tom sings well, but his luck’s nought. 

Never. Faith, colonel, you hit yourself a devilish 
box on the ear. 

Col. Miss, will you take a pinch of snuff ? 

Miss. No, colonel, you must know that I never take 
suulf but when I am angry. 

Lady A. Yes, yes, she can take snuff, but she | as 
never a box to put it in. 

Muss. Pray, colonel, let me see that box. 

Col. Madam, there’s never a C upon it. 

Miss. Maybe there is, colonel. 

Col. Ay, but May bees don't fly now, miss. 

Never. Colonel, why so hard upon poor miss? Don't 
set your wit against a child. Miss, give me a blow, 
and I']] beat him. 

Miss. So she prayed me to tell you. 

Spark, Pray, my lady Smart, what kin are you to 
lord Pozz ? 

Lady S. Why, his grandmother and mine had four 
elbows 
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Lady A. Well, methinks here's a silent meeting. 
Come, miss, hold up your head, girl; there's monej7 
bid for you. [Miss starts. 

Miss. Lord, madam, you frighten me out of my 
seven senses ! 

Spark, Well, I must be going. 

ie! 4. I have seen hastier people than you stay all 
aight. 

Col. (To lady Smart.| Tom Neverout and I are to 
leap to-morrow for a guinea. 

Miss. I believe colonel, Mr. Neverout can leap at a 
crust better than you. 

Never, Miss, your tongue runs before your: wit: 
nothing can tame you but a husband. 

Miss. Peace! I think I hear the church -clock. 

Never. Why, you know, as the fool thinks— 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, your handkerchief's fallen. 

Miss. Let him set his foot on it, that it mayn’t fly in 
his face. é 

Never. Well, miss— 


Miss. Ay, ay; many a one says well that thinks ill. | 


Never. Well, miss, I'l] think on this. 

Miss. That's rhyme, if you take it in time. 

Never. What! 1 see you are a wet. 

Miss. Yes, 1f I had but the wit to show it. 

Never. Miss, will you be so kind as to fill me a dish 
of tea # 

Miss. Pray let your betters be served before you; 
I'm just going to fil] one for myself; and, you know, 
the parson always christens his own child first. 

Never. But I saw you fill one just now for the 
colonel : well, I find kissing goes by favour. 

Miss. But pray, Mr. Neverout, what lady was that 
you were talking with in the side-box last Tuesday ? 

Never, Miss, can you keep a secret ? 

Miss. Yes, I can. 

Never. Well, miss, and so can I. 

; ee Odd-so! I have cut my thumb with this cursed 
nife ! 

Lady A. Ay; that was your mother’s fault, because 
she only warned you not to cut your fingers. 

Lady S. No, no; ‘tis only fools cut their fingers, but 
wise folks cut their thumbs. 

Miss. I'm sorry for it, but I can’t cry. 

Col. Dow’t you think miss is grown ? 

Lady A. Ay, ill weeds grow apace. 

A puff of smoke comes down the chimney. 

Lady A. Lord, madam, does your ladyship’s chimney 
smoke ? 

Col, No, madam; but they say smoke always pursues 
the fair, and your Jadyship sat nearest. 

Lady S. Madam, do you love bohea tea ? 

Lady A. Why, madam, | must confess I do love it, 
but it does not love me. 

Miss. [ To lady Smart.| Indeed, madam, your lady- 
any is very sparing of your tea; I oe the last I 
took was no more than water bewitch'd. 

Col. Pray, miss, if 1 may be so bold, what lover gave 
you that fine etui? 

Miss. Don’t you know ?—then keep counsel. 

Lady A. Yl tell you, colonel, who gave it her: it 
was the best lover she will ever have while she lives— 
her own dear papa. 

Never. Methinks, miss, I don’t much like the colour 
of that ribbon. 

Miss. Why, then, Mr. Neverout, do you see, if you 
don't much like it, you may look off it. 

Spark. I don't doubt, madam, but your ladyship 
has heard that sir John Brisk has got an employment 
at court. 

Lady S. Yes, yes, and I warrant he thinks himself 
no small fool now. 

_ Never. Yes, madam ; I have heard some people take 
aim for a wise man. 
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Lady S. Ay, ay; some are wise, and some are 
otherwise. 

Lady A. Do you know him, Mr. Neverout ¥ 

Never. Know him! ay, as well as the beggar knows 
his dish. 

Col. Well, I can only say that he has better luck 
than honester folks. But, pray, how came he to get 
this emnlavment ? 

Spark. Why, by chance, as the man killed the devil. 

Never. Why, miss, you are ina brown study : what's 
the matter? Methinks you look like Mumchance, that 
was hanged for saying nothing. 

Miss. I'd have you to know, I scorn your words. 

Never. Well, but scornful dogs will eat dirty pud- 
dings. 

Miss. Well, my comfort is, your tongue is no slander. 
Whats you would not have one be always on the high 
grin! 

Never, Cry mapsticks, madam ; no offence, I hope. 

Lavy Smarr breaks a teacup, 

fay A. Lord, madam, how came you to break your 
cup ? 

Vady S. I can't help it, if I would cry my eyes out. 

Miss. Why, seli it, madam, and buy a new one with 
some of the money. 

Col. “Tis a folly to cry for spilt milk. 

Lady S. Why, if things did not break, or wear out, 
how would tradesman live ? 

Miss. Well, I am very sick, if anybody cared for it. 

Never. Come, then, miss, een make a die of it, and 
then we shall have a burying of our own. 

Miss. The devil take you, Neverout ! besides al] small 
curses. 

Lady A. Marry, come up! What, plain Neverout! 
methinks you might have an M under your girdle, miss, 

Lady S. Well, well, nought’s never in danger. I 
warrant miss will spit in her hand, and hold fast.— 
Colonel, do you like this biscuit ? 

Col. I’m like all fools; I love everything that’s good. 

Lady S. Well, aud isn’t it pure guod ? 

Col. “Tis better than a worse. 


Footman brings the CoLoneEL a letter. 


Lady A. I suppose, colonel, that’s a billet-doux from 
your mistress. 

Col. ’"Egad, I dou't know whence it comes; but 
whoe’er writ it, writes a hand like a foot. 

Miss. Well, you may make a secret of it, but we can 
spell, and put together. 

Never. Miss, what spells b double uzzard ? 

Miss. Buzzard in your teeth, Mr. Neverout. 

Lady S. Now you are up, Mr. Neverout, will you 
do me the favour to do me the kindness to take off the 
teakettle. 

Spark. I wonder what makes these bells ring. 

Lady A. Why, my lord, I suppose, because they pull 
the ropes. [Here all laugh. 


NEVEROUT plays with a teacup. 

Miss. Now, a child would have cried half an hour 
before it would have found out such a pretty plaything. 

Lady S. Well said, miss! 1 vow, Mr. Neverout, the 
girl is too hard for you. 

Never. Ay; miss will say anything but her prayers, 
and those she whistles. an 

Miss. Pray, colonel, make me a present of that 
pretty penknife. 

Spark. Ay, miss, catch him at that, ana hang him. 

Col. Not for the world, dear miss; it will cut love. 

Spark. Colouel, you shall be married first; I was 
going to say that. | 

Lady S. Well, but, for all that, I can tell who is a 
great admirer of miss, Pray, miss, how do you like 


Mr. Spruce? I swear I have often seen him cas 
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sheep's eye out of a calf‘s head at you: deny it if you 
can. 

Miss. O, madam, all the world knows that Mr. 
Spruce is » general lover. 

Cul. Come, mias, ’tis too true to make a jest on. 

[ Miss blushes. 

Lady A. Well, however, blushing is some sign of 
grace. 

Never, Miss says nothing ; but I warrant she pays it 
off with thinking. 

Miss, Well, ladies and gentlemen, you are pleased 
to divert yourselves ; but, as I hope to be saved, there's 
nothing in if. 

Lady S. Touch a gall'‘d horse, and he'll wince. Love 
will creep where it dare not go. Id hold a hundred 
pound, Mr. Neverout was the inventor of that story ; 
and, colonel, I doubt you had a finger in the pie. 

Lady A. But, colouel, you forgot to salute miss when 
you came in; she said you had not been here a long 
time. 

Miss. Fie, madam !—I vow, colonel, I said no such 
thing.—I wonder at your ladyship! 

Col. Miss, I beg your pardon— 


Goes to salute her; she struggles a little. 

Miss. Well, I'd rather give a knave a kiss for once 
than be troubled with him; but, upon my word, you 
are more bold than welcome. 

Lady S. Fie, fie, miss! for shame of the world, and 
speech of good people. 


Neverout to Miss, who is cooking her tea and bread 
and butter. 


Never. Come, come, miss, make much of nought; 
good folks are scarce. 

Miss. What! and you must come in with your two 
eggs a-penny, and three of them rotten. 

Col. [To Sparkish.) But, my lord, I forgot to ask 
you how you like my new clothes? 

Spark. Why, very well, colonel ; only, to deal plainly 
with you, methinks the worst piece is in the middle. 

{Here a loud lauyh, often repeated. 

Col. My lord, you are too severe on your friends. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, I’m hot, are you a sot ¢ 

Never. Miss, I'm cold, are you a scold? Take you 
that. 

Lady S. 1 confess that was home. I find, Mr. 
Neverout, you won't give your head for the washing, as 
they say. 

Miss. O! he’s a sore man where the skin’s off. I see 
Mr. Neverout has a mind to sharpen the edge of his wit 
on the whetstone of my ignorance, 

Spark. Faith, Tom, you are struck! I never heard a 
better thing. 

Never. Pray, miss, give me leave to scratch you for 
that fine speech. 

Mies. Pox on your picture! it cost me a groat the 
drawing. 

Never. [To lady S.] ’Sbuds, madam, I have burnt 
my hand with your plaguy teakettle. 

Lady S. Why, then, Mr. Neverout, you must say, 
God save the king. 

Never. Did you ever see the like ? 

Miss. Never, but once at a wedding. 

Col. Pray, miss, how old are you # 

Miss. Why, I am as old as my tongue, and a little 
older than my teeth. re 

Spark. eh lady A.] Pray, madam, is Miss Buxom 
married? I hear ‘tis all over the town. 

A, My lord, she’s either married or worse. 

Col. If she ben't married, at least she’s lustily pro- 
mised. But is it certain that sir John Blunderbuss i? 
dead at last ? 

Spark. Yes, or else he’s sadly wrongeil, fur they have 
buried him. 
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Mus. Why, if he be dead, he'll eat no more bread 
Col, But, is he really dead ? 
Lady A. Yes, colonel, as sure as you're alive. 
Col. They say he was an honest man. 
Lady A. Yes, with good looking too. 
Miss feels a pimple on her face. 
Miss. Lord! 1 think my goodness is coming out 
Madam, will your ladyship please to lend me a patch ? 
Never, Miss, if you are a maid, put your hand upon 
your spot. 
Miss. There— 
; [Covering her face with both her hands. 
Lady S. Well, thou art a mad girl. 
[ Gives her a tup. 
Miss. Lord, madam, is that a blow to give a child ¢ 


Lavy Smart lets fall her handkerchief, and the Coons. 
stoups for tt. 

Lady S. Colonel, you shall havga better office. 

Col. O, madam, I can't have a better than to serve 
your ladyship. Madam, has your ladyship read the 
uew play, written by a lord? It is called ‘‘ Love in a 
Hollow Tree.”’ 

Lady S. No, colouel. 

Col. Why, then your ladyship has one pleasure to 
come. 


Miss sighs. 


Never. Pray, miss, why do you sigh ? 

Miss. To make a fool ask, and you are the first. 

Never. Why, miss, 1 find there is nothing but a bit 
and a blow with you. 

Lady A, Why, you must know, miss is in love. 

Miss. 1 wish my head may never ache till that day. 

Spark. Come, miss, never sigh, but send for him. 


Lapy Smart and Lapy ANSWERALL speaking together. 
If he be hanged hell come hopping; and if he be 
drown’'d nell come dropping. 
Miss. Well, I swear you will make one die with 
laughing. 
Miss plays wth a teacup, and NEVEROUT plays with 
another. 


Never. Well, I see one fool makes many. 

Miss. And you are the greatest fool of any. 

Never. Pray, miss, will you be so kind to tie th’s 
string for me, with your fair hands? it will go all in 
your day's work. 

Miss. Marry, come up, indeed! tie it yourself, you 
have as many hands as J; your man's man will havea 
fine office truly : come, pray stand out of my spitting- 

lace. 

Never. Well, but miss, don’t be angry. 

Miss. No; I was never angry in my life but once, 
and then nobody cared for it; so I resolved never to be 
angry again. 

Never. Well; but if you'll tie it, you shall never 
know what I'll do for you. 

Miss. So I suppose, truly. 

Never. Well; but I'll make you a fine ,resent one 
of these days. 

Miss. Ay; when the devil’s blind, and his eyes are 
not sore yet. 

Never. No, miss, I'll send it you to-morrow. 

Miss. Well, well; to-morrow's a new day; but, I 
suppose, you mean to-morrow come never. 

Never. O! ’tis the prettiest thing: I assure you there 
came but two of them over in three ships. 

Miss. Would I could see it, quoth blind Hugh. But 
why did you not bring me a present of snuff this 
morning ? 

Never. Because, miss, you never asked me: and ‘tis 
an ill dog that’s not worth whistling for. 

Spark. [To lady A.] Pray, madam, how came your 
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Nadyship, last Thursday, to go to that odious puppet- 
ow 

Col, Why, to be sure, her ladyship went to see and 
to he geen. 

Lady A. You nave made a fine speech, colonel : pray, 
what will you take for your mouth. piece ? 

Spark. Take that, colonel: but, pray, madam, was 
my lady Snuff there? They say shes extremely hand- 
sume. 

Lady S. They must not see with my eyes that 
think so. 

Never. She may pass muster well enough. 

Lady A. Pray, how old do you take her to be? 

Col. Why, about five or six-and-tweuty. 

Miss. I swear she’s no chicken; she’s on the wrong 
side of thirty, if she be a day. 

Lady A. Depend upon it, she'll never see five-and- 
thirty, and a bit to spare. 

Col, Why, they say she’s one of the chief toasts in 
town. 

Lady S. Ay, when all the rest are out of it. 

Miss. Well; I wou‘dn't be as sick as she’s proud for 
all the world. 

Lady A. She looks as if butter wou'dn’t melt in her 
mouth; but, I warrant, cheese won't choke her. 

Never, 1 hear my lord What-d’ye-call-him is court- 
ing her. 

Lady A. What Jord d'ye mean, Tom ? 

Miss. Why, my lord, 1 suppose Mr. Neverout means 
the lord of the Lord knows what. 

Col. They say she dances very fine. 

Lady A. She did; but I doubt her dancing days are 
over. 

Col. I can’t pardon her for ler rudeness to me. 

Lady S. Well; but you must forget and forgive. 


FooTMAN comes in. 
Lady S. Did you call Betty ? 


Footman. She's coming, mattim. 
Lady S. Coming! ay, 80 is Christmas. 


BETTY comes in. 


Lady S. Come, get ready my things. Where has 
the wench been these three hours ? 

Betty. Madam, I can’t go faster than my legs will 
carry me. 

Lady S. Ay. thou bast a head, and so has a pin. 
But, my lord, all the town has it that Miss Caper is 
to be married to sir Peter Gibeall ; one thing is cer- 
tain, that she has promised to have him. 

Spark, Why, madam, you know promises are either 
Lroken or kept. 

Lady A. 1 beg your pardon, my lord; promises and 
pie-crust are made to be broken. 

Lady S. Nay, I had it from my lady Carrylie’s 
own mouth. I tell you my tale and my tale’s author ; 
if it be a lie, you had it as cheap as I. 

Lady A. She and I had some words last Sunday 
‘at church; but I think I gave her her own. 

Lady S. Her tongue runs like the clapper of a mill; 
she talks enough for herself and all the company. 

Never, And yet she simpers like a firmity kettle. 


Miss looking in u glass 


Miss. Lord, how my head is dress‘d to-day! 
Col. O, madam! a good face needs no band. 
_ Miss. No; and a bad one deserves none. 
Col. Pray, Miss, where is your old acquaintance, 
Mrs. Wayward ? 
Mies. Why, where should she be? you must needs 
xnow, she’s in her skip 
Col. I can answer that; what if you were as fur out 
as she's in ?—— 
VOL. If, 
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Miss. Well, I promised to go this evening ta Hyd 
Park on the water; but I protest I'm half afraid. 

Never. Never fear, miss; you have the old prover) 
on your side, Naught’s ne'er in danger. 

Col, Why, miss, let Tom Neverout wait on you, and 
then, I warrant, you'll be as safe as a thief in a mill, 
for you know, he that’s born to be hang'd will never 
be drown'd. 

Never. Thank you, colonel, for your good word ; but 
faith, if ever ] hang, it shall be about a fair lady's neck. 

Lady S. Who's there? Bid the children be quiet, 
and not laugh so loud. 

Lady A, O! madam, let'm laugh, theyll ne'er 
laugh younger. 

Never. Miss, I'l tell you a secret, if you'll promise 
never to tell it again. 

Miss. No, to be sure; I'll tell it to nobody but 
friends and strangers. 

ever. Why then, there’s some dirt in my teacup. 

Miss. Come, come, the more fhere’s in't, the more 
there's on't. 

Lady A. Poh! you must eat a peck of dirt before 
you die. 

Col. Ay, ay; it goes all one way. 

Never. Pray, miss, what's a clock ? 

Miss. Why, you must know, ‘tis a thing like a bell, 
and you a fool that can't tell. 

Never. [ To lady A.| Pray, madam, do you tell me ; 
for I have let my watch run down. 

Lady A. Why, ‘tis half an hour past hanging time. 

Col. Well; I'm like the butcher that was looking 
for his knife aud had it in his mouth: I have beer: 
searching my pockets for my snufl-box, and, egad, 
here it is in my hand. 

Miss. \f it had been a bear, it would have bit you, 
colonel: well, I wish I had such a snufl-box. 

Never. You ll be Jong enough before you wish your 
skin full of eyelet holes. 

Col, Wish in one hand-— 

Miss. Out upon you: Lord, what can the man 
mean 

Spark, This tea is very hot. 

Lady A. Why, it came from a hot place, my lord. 


CoLoneEL spills his tea. 


Lady S. That's as well done as if I had done it 
myself. 

Col. Madan, I find you live by ill neighbours, when 
you are forced to praise yourself. 

Lady S. So they pray‘d me to tell you. 

Never. Well, I won't drink a drop more; if I do 
‘twill go down like chopt hay. 

Miss. Pray, don’t say no, till you are asked. 

Never. Well, what you please, and the rest again. 

Miss, stooping far a pin. 

Miss. I have heard ‘em say, that a pin a-day is a 
groat a-year. Well, as I hope to be married, forgive 
me for swearing, I vow ‘tis a needle. 

Col. O! the wonderful works of nature, that a 
black hen should lay a white egg! 

Never. What! you have found a mare's nest, and 
laugh at the eggs? 

Miss. Pray keep your breath to cool your porridge. 

Never. Mias, there was a very pleasaut accent last 
night at St. James's Park. 

Miss. [ To lady S.] What was it your ladyship was 
going to say just now ? 

Never. Well, miss; tell a mare a talo— 

Musas. 1 find you love to hear yourself talk, 

Never. Why, if you won't hear my tale, kiss my. &e 

Miss. Out upon you, for a filthy creature! 

Never. What, miss! must I ‘ell you a atorv ana 
find you ears? 


ao 
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Spark. we lady S.] Pray, madam, don't you 
think Mrs. Spendall very genteel ? 

Lady S. Why, my lord, I think she was cut out 
for a gentlewoman, but she was spoil'’d in the making: 
she wears her clothes as if they were thrown on her 
with a pitenfork ; and, for the fashion, I believe they 
were made 1m the reign of queen Bess. 

Never, Well, that's neither here nor there; for, you 
know, the more careless the more modish. 

Col, Well, I'd hold a wager there will be a match 
between her and Dick Dolt: and I believe I can see 
as far into a millstone as another man. 

Miss. Colonel, I must beg your pardon a thousand 
times; but they say, an old ape has an old eye. 

Never. Miss, what do you mean? you'll spoil the 
colonel's marriage if you call him old. 

Col. Not so old, nor yet so cold—You know the rest, 
miss. 

Miss. Manners is a fine thing, truly. 

Col. Faith, miss, depend upon’t, I'll give you as 
good as you bring: what! if you give a jest you 
must take a jest. 

Ludy S. Well, Mr. Neverout, you’ll ne‘er have done 
till you break that knife, and then the man wou't take 
it again. 

Miss, Why, madam, fools will be meddling; I wish 
he may cut his fingers. I hope you can see your own 
blood without fainting. 

Never. Why, miss, you shine this morning like a 
sh—n barn door: youll never hold out at this 
rate; pray save a little wit for to-morrow. 

Miss. Well, you have said your say; if people will 
be rude, I have done; my comfort is, ‘twill be all one 
a thousand years hence. 

Never. Miss, you have shot your bolt: I find you 
must have the last word—Well, I'll go to the opera 
to-night.—No, I can't, neither, for I have some business 
—and yet I think I must, for ] promised to squire the 
countess to her box. 

Miss. The countess of Puddledock, I suppose. 

Never. Peace or war, miss ? 

Lady S. Well, Mr. Neverout, you'll never be mad, 
you are of so many minds. 

As Miss rises, the chair falls behind her. 

Miss. Well; Ishan't be lady mayoress this year. 

Never. No, miss, ‘tis worse than that; you won't be 
married this year, 

Miss. Lord! you make me laugh, though I an’t 
well. 

NeEvEROUT, as Miss ts standing, pulls her suddenly on 
his lap. 

Never. Now, colonel, come sit down on my lap; 
more sacks upon the mill. 

Miss. Let me go; ar'n’t you sorry for my heaviness? 

Never. No, miss; you are very light; but I don't 
say you are alight hussy. Pray take up the chair 
for your pains. 

Miss. ’Tis but one body's labour, you may do it 
yourself; I wish you would be quiet, you have more 
tricks than a dancing bear. 

NevERourT rises to take up the chair, and Miss sits in 
his. 

Never. You wou'dn’t be so soon in my grave, 
madam. ; 

Mies. Lord! I have torn my petticoat with your 
wlious romping; my rents gre coming in; I'm afraid 

shal! fa!l into the ragman’s hands. 

Never, Yl] mend it, miss. 

Miss. You mend it! go, teach your grannam ‘b 
suck eggs. | | 

Never. Why, miss, you are so cross, I could find in 
my heart to hate you. : 
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Miss, With all my heart; there will be no love 
lost between us. 

Never. But pray, my Jady Smart, does not miss look 
as if she could eat me without salt ? 

_ Mise. Tl make you one day sup sorrow for this. 

Never. Well, follow your own way, you'll live the 
longer. 

Miss. See, madam, how well I have mended it. 

Lady S. *Tis indifferent, as Doll danced. 

Never. "Twill last as many nights as days. 

tig Well, I knew it should never have your good 
word. 

Lady S. My lord, my lady Answerall and I was 
walking in the park last night till near eleven; ‘twas 
a very fine night. 

Never. Egad, so was 1; and I'll tell you a comical 
accident ; egad, I lost my understanding. 

Miss. I'm glad you had any to lose. 

Lady S. Well, but what do you mean ? 

Never. Egad, I kick'd my foot against a stone, and 
tore off the heel of my shoe, and was forced to limp 
to a cobbler in the Pall-mall to have it put on. He, he, 
he, he! [All laugh. 

Col. O! ‘twas a delicate night to run awav with 
another man’s wife. 


NEVEROUT sneezes. 


Miss. God bless you! if you han’t taken snuff. 
Never. Why, what if I have, miss ? 

Miss. Why, then, the deuce take you! 

Never. Miss, I waut that diamond ring of yours. 
Miss. Why then, want's like to be your master. 


NEvEROUT looking at the ring. 


Never. Ay, marry, this is not only, but also; where 
did you get it? 

Miss. Why, where ‘twas to be had ; where the devil 
got the friar. 

Never. Well; if I had sucha fine diamond ring, I 
wou 'dn’t stay a aav in England: but you know, far- 
fetch’d and dear bought is fit for ladies. I warrant, 
this cost your father 24d. 


CoLone. stretching himself. 

Lady S. Why, colonel, you break the king’s laws ; 
you stretch without a halter. 

Lady A. Colonel, some ladies of your acquaintance 
have promised to breakfast with you, and I am to wait 
on them; what will you give us? 

Col. Why, faith, madam, bachelor’s fare: bread and 
cheese and kisses. 

Lady A. Poh! what have you bachelors to do with 
your money, but to treat the ladies ? you have nothing 
to keep but your own four quarters. 

Lady S. My lord, has captain Brag the honour to 
be related to your lordship ? 

Spark, Very nearly, madam; he’s my cousin-ger- 
man, quite removed. 

Lady A. Pray, is he not rich ? 

Spark. Ay, a rich rogue, two shirts and a rag. 

Col. Well, however, they say he has a great estate. 
but only the right owner keeps him out of it. 

Lady S. What religion is Re of ? 

Spark. Why, he is an Anythingarian. 

Lady A. 1 believe he has his religion to choose, my 
ord. 
NEVEROUT scratches his head. 

Miss. Fie, Mr. Neverout, ar’n't you ashamed! I 
beg pardon for the expression, but I’m afraid your 
bosom friends are become your backbiters. 

Never. Well, miss, I saw a flea once in your pinner, 
and a louse is a man’s companion, but a flea is a dog's 
companion: however, I wish you would scratch my 
neck with your pretty white hand. 
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Muss. And who would be fool, then? I wou'dn’t 
tuuch a man’s flesh for the universe. You have the 
wrong sow by the ear, I assure you; that’s meat for 
your master. 

Never. Miss Notable, all quarrels laid aside, pray 
step hither for a moment. 

Misa, Yl wash my hands, and wait on you, sir ; but 
pray come hither, and try to open this lock. 

Never. We'll try what we can do. 

Miss. We!—what, have you pigs in your belly ? 

Never. Miss, I assure you Iam very handy at all 
things. 

Miss. Marry, hang them that can’t give themselves 
a good word: I believe you may have an even hand 
to throw a louse in the fire. 

Col. Well, 1 must be plain ; here's a very bad smell. 

Miss, Perhaps, colonel, the fox is the finder. 

Never. No, colonel; ‘tis only your teeth against 
rain: but 

Miss. Colonel, I find you would make a very bad 
poor man's sow. 





CoLoneEL coughing. 

Col. I have got a sad cold. 

Lady A. Ay; ‘tis well if one can get anything these 
hard times. 

ANss. [To Col.}| Choke, chicken, there's niore a- 
hatching. 

Lady S. Pray, colonel, how did you get that cold ? 

Spark. Why, madam, I suppose the colonel got it 
by lying a-bed barefoot. 

Lady A, Why then, colonel, you must take it for 
better for worse, as a man takes his wife. 

Col. Well, ladies, I apprehend you without a con- 
stable. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout! 
this moment. 

Lady S. [Imitating her.] Mr. Neverout! Mr. Never- 
out! I wish he were tied to your girdle. 

Never, What's the matter ? whose mare’s dead now % 

Muss. Take your labour for your pains; you may 
go back again, like a fool, as you came. 

Never. Well, miss, if you deceive me a second time, 
‘tis my fault. 

Lady S. Colonel, methinks your coat is too short. 

Col. It will be long enough before I get another, 
madam. 

Miss. Come, come; the coat’s a good coat, and 
come of good friends, 

Never, Ladies, you are mistaken in the stuff: "tis 
half silk, 

Col. Tom Neverout, you are a fool, and that’s your 
fault. 


Mr. Neverout! come hither 


af great noise below. 

Lady S. Hey, what a clattering is here! one would 
think hell was broke loose. 

Miss. Indeed, madam, I must take my leave, for I 
a'n’'t well. 

Lady S. What! you are sick of the mulligrubs 
with eating chopped hay ? 

Miss. No, indeed, madam; I’m sick and hungry, 
more need of a cook than a doctor. 

Lady A. Poor miss! she's sick as a cushion; she 
wants nothing but stuffing. 

Col. If you are sick, you shall have a caudle of 
calf's eggs. 

Never. I can't find my gloves. 

Miss. 1 saw the dog running away with some dirty 
thing a while ago. 

Col. Miss, you have got my handkerchief; pray, 
et me have it. 

Lady S. No; keep it, miss: for they say possession 
is eleven points of the law. 

Muss. Madan, ke shall ever have it again; ‘tis in 
huckster’s hands. 
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Lady A. What! I see ‘tis raining again. 

Spark. Why, then, madam, we must do as they dc 
in Spain. 

Miss. Pray, my lord, how is that? 

Spark. Why, madam, we must let it rain. 


Miss whispers lady SMART. 


Never. There's no whispering, but there's lying. 

Miss. Lord! Mr. Neverout, you are as pert as a 
pearmonger this morning. 

Never. Indeed, miss, you are very handsome. 

Miss. Poh! 1 know that already ; tell me news. 


Somebody knocks at the door. 
FooTMAN comes 17. | 


Footman. [To Col.] An please your honour, there's 
a man below wants to speak to you. 

Col. Ladies, your pardon for a minute. [Goes out. 

Lady S. Miss, I sent yesterday to know how you 
did, but you were gone abroad early. 

Miss. Why, indeed, madam, I was hunch’d up in 4 
hackney-coach with three country acquaintance, who 
called upon me to take the air as far as Highgate. 

Lady S. And had you a pleasant airing ? 

Miss. No, madam; it rained all the time; I was 
jolted to death; and the road was so bad that I 
scream’d every moment, and called to the coachman, 
Pray, friend, don't spill us. 

Never. So, miss, you were afraid that pride would 
have a fall. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, when I want a fool, Pll send 
for you. 

Spark. Miss, didn’t your left ear burn last night ? 

Miss. Pray why, my lord ? 

Spark. Because I was then in some company where 
you were extolled to the skies, I assure you. 

Miss. My lord, that was more their goodness than 
my desert. 

Spark. They said that you were a complete beauty. 

Miss. My lord, I am as God made me. 

Lady S. The girl’s well enough, if she had but 
another nose. 

Miss. O! madam, I know I shall always have 
your good word; you love to help a lame dog over the 
stile. 

One knocks, 


Lady S. Who's there? you're on the wrong side of 
the door; come in, if you be fat. 


COLONEL comes in again. 


Spark. Why, colonel, you are a man of great busi- 
ness. 

Col. Ay, ay, my lord, I’m like my lord mayor's 
fool, full of business and nothing to do. 

Lady S. My lord, don’t you think the colonel’s 
mightily fall’n away of late ? 

Spark. Ay, fall’n from a horseload to a cartload. 

Col. Why, my lord, egad I am like a rabbit, fat 
and lean in four-and-twenty hours. 

Lady S. I assure you, the colorel walks as straight 
as a pin. 

Mus. Yes; he’s a handsome-bodied man in the 
face. 

Never. A handsome foot and leg; god#a-mercy shoe 
and stocking! i. 

Col. What! three upon one! that’s foul play: this 
would make a parson swear. 

Never, Why, miss, what's the matter? you look as 
if you had neither won nor lost. 

Col, Why, you must know, miss lives upon love. 

Miss. Yes, upon love and lumps of the cupboard. 


Lady A. Ay; they say love and -porridge are 
two dangerous things; one breaks the heart; and the. 
other the belly. rs 
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Mics. (Imitating lady Answerall's tone.) Very 
pretty ! one breaks the heart, and the other the belly. 

Lady 4A. Have a care; they say, mocking is 
catching. 

Miss. I never heard that. 

Never. Why, then, miss, you have a wrinkle 
more than ever you had before. 

Miss. Well; live and learn. 

Never. Ay; and be hang’d and forget all. 

Miss. Well, Mr. Neverout, .ake it as you please; 
but, I swear, you are a saucy Jack, to use such expres- 
sions, 

Never. Why, then, miss, if you go to that, I must 
tell you there's ne’er a Jack but there's a Gill. 

Miss, O! Mr. Neverout, everybody knows that you 
are the pink of courtesy. 

Never. Aud, miss, all the world allows that you are 
the flower of civility. 

Lady S. Miss, I hear there was a great deal of 
comany where you visited last night: pray, who were 
they ? 

Miva. Why, there was old lady Forward, miss To- 
and-again, sir John Ogle, my lady Clapper, and I, 
quoth the dog. 

Col, Was your visit long, miss ? 

Miss. Why, truly, they went all to the opera; and 
sv poor pilgarlic came home alone. 

Never. Alackaday, poor miss! methinks it grieves 
me to pity you. 

Miss. What! you think you said a fine thing now ; 
well, if I had a dog with no more wit, I would hang him. 

Spark. Miss, if it is manners, may I ask which is 
oldest, you or lady Scuttle ? 

Miss. Why, my lord, when I die for age, she may 
quake for fear. 

Lady S. She's a very great gadder abroad. 

Lady .4. Lord! she made me follow her last week 
ne 4 all the shops like a Tantiny pig. 

Lady S. I remember, you told me you had been 
with her from Dan to Beersheba. 





CoLong. spits. 


Col. Lord! I shall die; I cannot spit from me. 

Miss, O! Mr. Neverout, my little countess has just 
litter'd; speak me fair, and I’]] set you down for a 
puppy- 

Never. Why, miss, if I speak you fair, perhaps I 
mayn’'t tell truth. 

Spark, Ay, but, Tom, smoke that, she calls you 
puppy by craft. 

Never. Well, miss, you ride the fore-horse to-day. 

Miss. Ay, many a one says well, that thinks ill. 

Never. Fie, miss; you said that once before; and, 
you know, too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

Miss. Why, sure we can’t say a good thing too often, 

Spark. Well, so much for that, and butter for fish ; 
let us call another cause. Pray, madam, does your 
ladyship know Mrs. Nice? 

Lady S. Perfectly well, my lord; she’s nice by 
name and nice by nature. 

Spark. Ia it possible she could take that booby, 
Tom Blunder, for love ? 

Miss. She had good skill in horse-flesh that could 
cnoose a goose to ride on. 

Lady A. Why, my lord, ‘twas her fate; they say, 
marriage and hanging go by destiny. 

Col. 1 believe shell ne'er be burnt for a witch. 

Spark. They say, marriages are made in heaven; 
a I doubt, when she was married, she had no friend 
there. ” 

Never. Well, she’s got out of God's blessing into 
the warm sun. 

Col. The fellow’s well enough, if he had any guts in 
his brajus. 
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Lady S. They say, thereby hangs a tae. 

Spark. Why, he is a mere hobbledehoy, neitl er a 
man nor a boy. 

Miss. Well, if I were to choose a husband, I would 
never be married to a little man. 

Never, Pray, why so, miss? for they say, of all evils 
we ought to chouse the least. 

Miss. Because fulks would say, when they saw us 
together, There goes the woman and her husband. 

Col. es lady Smart.) Will your ladyahip be on 
the Mall to-morrow night ? 

Lady S. No, that won't be proper; you know .- 
morrow’s Sunday. 

Spark, What then, madam! they say, the better 
day the better deed. 

Lady A, Pray, Mr. Neverout, how do you like lady 
Fruzz? 

Never. Pox on her! 
Paul's Church). 

Miss. So will you be, if you ben’t hanged when 
you re young. 

Never. Come, miss, let us be friends: will you go to 
the Park this evening? 

Miss. With all my heart, and a piece of my liver; 
but not with you. 

Lady S. Vl tell you one thing, and that’s not two; 
I am afraid I shall get a fit of the headach to-day. 

Col. O! madam, don't be afraid! it comes with a 
fright. 

Miss. [To lady Answerall.| Madam, one of your 
ladyship’s lappets is longer than t’other. 

Lady A. Well, no matter; they that ride on a 
trotting horse, will ne’er perceive it. 

Never. Indeed, miss, your lappets hang worse. 

Miss. Well, 1 love a liar in my heart, and you fit 
me to a hair. 


She is as old as Poles (S¢. 


Miss reses up 


Never. Deuce take you, miss; you trod on my 
foot: I hope you don’t intend to come to my bed-side. 

Mies. \n troth, you are afraid of your friends, and 
none of them near you. 

Spark, Well said, girl! [Giving her a chuck. 
Take that: they say a chuck under the chin is wort 
two kisses. 

Lady A. But, Mr. Neverout, I wonder why such a 
handsome, straight young gentleman as you don't get 
some rich widow. 

Spark. Straight! ay, straight as my leg, and that’s 
crooked at knee. 

Never. Faith, madam, if it rained such widows, 
none of them would fall upon me. Egad, I was born 
under.a three-penny planet, never to be worth a groat. 

Lady A. No, Mr. Neverout; I believe you were 
born with a caul on your head, you are such a 
favourite among the ladies: but what think you of 
widow Prim? she’s immensely rich. 

Never. Hang her! they say her father was a baker. 

Lady S. Ay; but it is not, What is she? but, 
What has she? now-a-days. 

Col. Tom, faith, put ona bold face for once, and have 
at the widow. I'll speak a good word for you to her. 

Lady A. Ay; I warrant you'll speak one word for 
him and two for yourself. 

Miss. Well, 1 had that at my tongue’s end. 

Lady A. Why, miss, they say good wits jump. 

Never. Faith, madam, I had rather marry a woman 
I loved in her smock than widow Prim if she had he: 
weight in gold. 

Lady S. Come, come, Mr. Neverout, marriage 1s 
honourable, but housekeeping is a shrew. 

Lady A, Consider, Mr. Neverout, four bare legs in 
a bed: and you are a younger brother. 

Col. Well, madam, the younger trother is the 
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better gentleman: however, Tom, I would advise you 
tu look before you leap. 

Spark. The elect says true; besides, you can’t 
expect to wive aud thrive in the same year. 

Muss. [Shuddering.| Lord! there's somebody walk- 


ag over my grave. 
Col. Pray, lady Answerall, where was you last Wed- 


nesday, when I did myself the honour to wait on you ? 
E think your ladyship is one of the tribe of Gad. 

Lady A. Why, colonel, I was at church. 

Col. Nay, then, I will be hang’d, and my horse too. 

Never, I believe her ladyship was at a church with a 
chimney in it. 

Miss. Lord, my petticoat! how it hangs by jom- 
metry ! 

Never, Perhaps the fault may be in your shape. 

Miss. [Looking gravely.| Come, Mr. Neverout, 
there's no jest like the true jest; but I suppose you 
think my back is broad enough to bear everything. 

Never. Madam, I humbly beg your pardon, 

Miss. Well, sir, your pardon’s granted. 

Never. Well, all things have an end, and a pudding 
has two, up-up-on me-my my word. [ Stutters. 

Miss. What! Mr. Neverout, can't you speak with- 
out a spoon ? 

Spark. [To lady Smart.) Has your ladyship seen 
the duchess since your falling out? 

Lady S. Never, my lord, but once at a visit, and 
she looked at me as the devil looked over Lincoln. 

Never. Pray, miss, take a pinch of my snuff. 

Miss. What! you break my head, and give me a 
plaster; well, with all my heart; once and not use it. 

Never. Well, miss, if you wanted me and your 
victuals, you'd want your two best friends. 

Col. [ye Neverout.| Tom, miss and you must kiss 
and be friends. 


NEVEROUT salutes Miss. 


Miss. Anything for a quiet life: my nose itch’d, 
and I knew 1 should drink wine, or kiss a fvol. 

Col. Well, Tom, if that ben’t fair, hang fair. 

Never, I never said a rude thing to a lady in my 
ife. 

Miss. Here's a pin for that lie; I'm sure liars had 
ueed of good memories. Pray, colonel, was not he 
very uncivil to me but just now ? 

"Lady A. Mr. Neverout, if miss will be angry for 
nothing, take my counsel, and bid her turn the buckle 
of her girdle behind her. : 

Never. Come, lady Auswerall, I know better things; 
miss and I are good frieuds; don't put tricks upon 
travellers, 

Col. Tom, not a word of the 

Lady S. Ah, colonel! you 
then neither. 

Spark. Which of the goods d’ye mean? guod for 
something, or good for nothing ? 

Ms. I have a blister on my tongue, yet I don’t 
remember I told a lie. 

Lady A. 1 thought you did just now. 

Spark. Pray, madam, what did thought do ? 

Lady S. Well, for my life, I cannot conceive what 
your lordship means. 

Spark. Indeed, madam, I meant no harm. 

Lady S. No, to be sure, my lord! you are as imno- 
cent as a devil of two years old. 

Never. Madam, they say ill-doers are ill-deemers; 
but I don't apply it to your ladyship. 


pee I beg you. 
"ll never be good, nor 


Miss, mending a hole in her lace. 


Miss. Well, you see I'm mending; I hope I shall 
be good in time. Look, lady Auswerall, is it not well 
mended ? 

Lady A. Ay, this is something like a tausy. 
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Never. Faitl., miss, you have mended as a tinker 
mends a kettle; stop one hole and make two. 

Lady S, Pray, colonel, are you uot very much 
tann'd ? 

Col, Yes, madam; but a cup of Christmas ale wil] 
soon wash it off. 

Spark. Lady Smart, does not your ladyship think 
Mrs. Fade is greatly altered since her marriage ? 

Lady A. Why, my lord, she was handsome in her 
time ; but she cannot eat her cake and have her cake; 
I hear she’s grown a mere otomy. 

Lady S. Poor creature! the black ox has set his 
foot upon her already. 

Miss. Ay; she has quite lost the blue on the plum. 

Lady S. Aud yet, they say, her husband is very 
fond of her still. 

Lady A. O, madam, if she would eat gold he 
would give it her. 

Never. {To lady Smart.| Madam, have you heard 
that lady Queasy was lately at the playhouse incog. ? 

Lady S. What! lady Queasy of all women in the 
world! do you say it upon rep. ? 

Never. Poz, 1 saw her with my own eyes; she sat 
among the mob in the gallery; her own ugly phiz: 
and she saw me look at her. 

Col. Her ladyship was plaguily bamb‘d; I warrant 
it put her into the hips. 

Never. 1 smoked her huge nose, and egad, she put 
me in mind of the woodcock, that strives to hide his 
long bill, and then thinks nobody sees him. 

Col. Tom, 1 advise you hold your tongue; for 
you ]] never say so good a thing again. 

Lady S. Miss, what are you looking for ? 

Miss. O, madam, I have lost the finest needle— 

Lady A. Why, seek till you find it, and then you 
won't lose your labour. 

Never. The loop of my hat is broke, how shall I 
mend it? [He fastens it with a pin.| Well, hang him, 
say I, that. has no shift. 

Miss. Ay, and hang him that has one too many. 

Never. O, miss, I have heard a sad story of you. 

Miss. I defy you, Mr. Neverout; nobody can say 
black’s my eye. 

Never. I believe you wish they could. 

Miss. Well, but who was your author? Come, tell 
truth and shame the devil. 

Never. Come then, miss; guess who it was that 
told me? come, put on your considering cap. 

Miss. Well, who was it ? 

Never, Why, one that lives within a mile of an oak. 

Miss. Well, go hang yourself in your own gartera, 
for I'm sure the gallows groans for you. 

Never. Pretty miss! I was but in jest. 

Miss. Well, but don’t let that ick in your gizzard, 

Col. My lord, does your lordship know Mrs. Talkall ? 

Spark. Only by sight; but I hear she has a great 
deal of wit; and, egad, as the saying is, mettle to the 
back. 

Lady S. So I hear. 

Col. Why, Dick Lubber said to her t’other day, 
Madam, you can't cry bo to a goose: yes, but I can, 
said she: and, egad, cry’d bo full in his face. We 
all thought we should break our hearts with laughing. 

Spark, That was cutting with a vengeance: and, . 
prithee, how did the fool look ? a 

Col. Look! egad, he look’d for all the world like 


an ow] in an ivy-bush. 
A Child comes in screanung. 


Miss. Well, if that child was mine, I'd whip it 
till the blood came; peace, you little vixen! if I were 
near you I would not be far from you. 


Lady S. Ay, ay! bachelors’ wives and maids’ chil 
dren are finely tutor'd. 
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Lady A. Come to me, master, and I'll give you 
sugarplun. Why, miss, you forget that ever you 
was a child yourself. [She gives the child a lump of 
augar.| I have heard ‘em say, boys will long. : 

Col. My lord, I suppose you know that Mr. Buzzard 
bas married again. 

Lady S. This is his fourth wife; then he has been 
shod round. ; 

Col. Why, you must know she had a month’s mind 
to Dick Frontless, and thought to run away with him; 
but her parents forced her to take the oid fellow for a 
good settlement. 

Spark. So the man got his mare again. 

Lady S. I'm told he said a very good thing to Dick ; 
said he, You think us old fellows are fools; but we 
old fellows Anow young fellows are fools. 

Col. 1 know nothing of that ; but I know he’s devil- 
ish old, and she’s very young. 

Lady A. Why, they call that a match of the world’s 
making. 

Miss. What if he had been young and she old ? 

Never. Why, miss, that would have been a match 
of the devil’s making; but when both are young, that’s 
a match of God’s making. 


Miss, searching her pocket for a thimble, brings out a 
nutmeg. 

Never. O, miss, have a care; for if you carry 4 
nutmeg in your pocket, you'll certainly be married to 
an old man, 

Miss. Well, if I ever be married, it shall be to an 
old man: they always make the best husbands; and 
it is better to be an old man’s darling than a young 
man’s warling. 

Never. Faith, miss, if you speak as you tnink, I'll 
give you my mother for a maid. 


Lapy Smart renga the bell 


FoorMaNn comes in. 

Lady S. Harkee, you fellow; run to my lady 
Match, and desire she will remember to be here at six 
to play at quadrille: d’ye hear, if you fall by the 
way, dont stay to get up again. 

Foot. Madam, I don’t know the house. 

Lady S. That's not for want of ignorance; follow 
your nose; go, Inquire among the servants. 


FooTMan goes out, and leaves the door open. 
Lady S. Here, come back, you fellow; why did 


you leave the door open? Remember, that a good 
servant must always come when he's called, do what 
he’s bid, and shut the door after him. 


The FooTMAN goes out again, and falls down stairs. 

Lady A. Neck or nothing ; come down, or I'll fetch 
you down: well but I hope the poor fellow has not 
saved the hangman a labour. 

Never. Pray, madam, smoke miss yonder, biting 
her lips, and playing with her fan. 

Miss. Who's that takes my name in vain $ 


She rune up to them, and falls down. 


Lady S. What more falling! do you intend the 
frolic should go round ? 

Lady A, Why, miss, I wish you may not have 
broke her ladyship’s floor. 

Never, Miss, come to me, and I']] take you up. 

Spark. Well, but, without a jest, I hope, miss, you 
are not burt. 

Col. Nay, she must be hurt for certain; for you 
see her head is all of a lump. 

Miss. Well, remember this, colonel, when I have 
mouey, and you have none. 

Lady S. But, colone), when do you design to get a 
louse, and a wile, and a fire to put her in? 
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Miss, Lord! who would be married to a soldier, and 
carry his knapsack ? 

Never. O, madam: Mars and Venus, you know. 

Col. Egad, madam, I'd marry to-morrow, if I 
thought I could bury my wife just when the hkoney- 
moon is over: but, they say, 2 woman has as many 
lives as a cat. 

Lady A, 1 find the colonel thinks a dead wife under 
the table is the best goods in a man’s house. 

Lady S. O but, colonel, if you bad a good wife, 
it would break your heart to part with her. 

Col. Yes, madam; for they say, he that has lost his 
wife and sixpence, has lost a tester. 

Lady S. But, colonel, they say, that every married 
man should believe there's but one good wife in the 
world, and that’s his own. . 

Col. For all that, I doubt, a good wife mus: be be- 
spoke; for there’s none ready made. 

Miss. 1 suppose the gentleman's a woman-hater ; 
but, sir, I think you ought to remember that you had 
a mother: and pray, if it had not been for a woman 
where would you have been, colonel ? 

Col, Nay, miss, you cried whore first, when you 
talked of the knapsack. 

Lady A. But I hope you won't blame the whole sex 
because some are bad. 

Never. And they say he that hates woman, sucked 
a BOW. 

Col. O madam ; there's no general rule without an 


| exception. 


Lady S, Then why don't you marry and settle ? 

Col. Egad, madam, there's nothing will settle me 
but a bullet. 

Spark, Well, colonel, there’s one comfort, that you 
need not fear a cannou-bullet. 

Col. Why 60, my lord ? 

Spark, Because they say, he was cursed in his 
mother’s belly that was killed by a cannon-bullet. 

Miss. I suppose the colonel was crossed in his first 
love, which es him so severe on all the sex. 

Lady A. Yes; and Ill hold a hundred to one that 
the colonel has been over head and ears in Jove with 
some lady that has made his heart ache. 

Col. O, madam, we soldiers are admirers of all the 
fair sex. 

Miss. 1 wish I coul] see the colonel in love till he 
was ready to die. : 

Lady S. Ay, but, I doubt few people die for love in 
these days, 

Never. Well, I confess, I differ from the colonel ; for 
I hope to have a rich and a handsome wife yet before 
I die. 

Col. Ay, Tom; live, horse, and thou shalt have 
grass. 

Miss. Well, colonel ; but whatever you say against 
women, they are better creatures than. men: for men 
were made of clay, but woman was made of man. 

Col. Miss, you may say what you please; but 
faith you'll never lead apes in hell. 

Never. No, no; IV be sworn miss has not an inch 
of nun’s flesh about her. 

Mas. I understumble you, gentlemen. 

fever. Madam, your humblecumdumble. 

Spark, Pray, miss, when did you see your old 
acquaintance, Mrs. Cloudy? you and she are two, 
I hear. 

Miss. See her! marry, I don't care whether I ever 
see her again! God bless my eyesight ! 

Lady A. Lord! why she and you were as great as 
two inkle-weavers. I’ve seen her hug you as the 
devil hugged the witch. 

Miss. That’s true; but I'm told for certain she’s 
no better than she should be. 

Lady S. Well, God mend us all; but you muaf 
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allow the world is very censurious; I never heard that 
she was a naughty pack. 

Col. {To Neverout.| Come, sir Thomas, when the 
king pleases, when do you intend to march ? 

Spark. Have patience. Tom, is your friend Ned 
tattle married ? 

_ Never. Yes, faith, my lord; he has tied a kuot with 
nis tougue that he can never untie with his teeth. 

Lady S. Al! marry in haste, and repent at leisure. 

Lady A. Has he got a good fortune with his lady ? 
for they say something has some savour, but nothing 
has no flavour. 

Never. Faith, madam, all he gets by her he may put 
into his eye and see never the worse. 

Miss. Then, I believe he heartily wishes her in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. : 

Col. Pray, my lord, how does Charles Limber and 
his fine wife agree ? 

Spark, Why, they say he’s the greatest cuckold in 
owt. 

Never. O but, my lord, you should always except. 
my lord mayor. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout! 

Never. Hay, madam, did you call me? 

Miss. Hay! why, hay is for horses. 

Never. Why miss, then you may kiss— 

Col. Pray, my lord, what’s o'clock by your oracle ? 

Spark. Faith, I can't tell; I think my watch runs 
upon wheels. 

Never. Miss, pray be so kind to call a servant to 
bring me a glass of small beer: I know you are at 
home here. 

Miss. Every fool can do as they're bid: make a 
page of your own age, and do it yourself. 

Never. Choose, proud fool; I did but ask you. 

Miss puts her hand upon her knee. 

Never. What, miss, are you thinking of your sweet- 
heart? is your garter slipping down ? 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, keep your breath to cool 
your porridge; you measure my corn by your bushel. 

Never. Tideed, miss, you lie— 

Miss. Did you ever hear anything so rude ? 

Never. I mean, you lie—under a mistake. 

Miss. If a thousand lies could choke you, vou would 
have been choked many a day ago. 


Miss strives to snatch Mr. NEVEROUT 8 snuff-bor. 


Never. Madam, you missed that, as you missed your 
mother’s blessing. 

She tries again, and misses. 

Never. enae short makes you look so lean, mias. 

Miss. Poh! you are so robustious, you had like to 
put out my eye; J assure you, if you blind me, you 
must lead me. 

Lady S. Dear miss, be quiet; and bring me a pin- 
cushion out of that closet. 

Miss opens the closet door and squalls. 

Lady S. Lord bless the girl! what's the matter nqw ? 

Miss. I vow, madam, I saw something in black; I 
thought it was a spirit. 

Col. Why, miss, did you ever see a spirit ? 

Miss. No, sir; I thank God I never saw anything 
worse than myself. 

Never, Well, I did a very foolish thing yesterday, 
wid was a great puppy for my paius. 

Miss. Very likely; for they say, many a true word's 
spoken in jest. 

; Footman returns, 

Lady S. Well, did you deliver your message? you 
are fit to be sent for sorrow, you stay so long by the 
way. 

Foot. Madam, my lady was not at home, so I did 
not leave the message. 
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Lady S. This it is to send a fool of an errand. 

Spark. [Looking at his watch.| "Tis past twelve 
o'clock. | 

Lady S. Well, what is that among all us? 

Spark. Madam, I must take my leave: come, gen- 
tlemen, are you for a march? 

Lady S. Well, but your lordship and the colonel 
will dine with us to-day; and, Mr. Neverout, I hope 
we shall have your good company ; there will be no 
soul else, beside my own lord and these ladies; for 
everybody knows I hate a crowd; I would rather 
want victuals than elbow-room; we dine punctually 
at three. 

Spark. Madam, we'll be sure to attend your lady- 
ship. 

Col Madam, my stomach serves me instead of a 
clock. 

Another Footman comes back. 

Lady S. Oh! you are the t’other fellow I sent; well, 
have you been with my lady Club? you are good to 
send of a dead man’s errand. 

Foot. Madam, my lady Club begs your ladyship’s 
pardon: but she is engaged to-night. 

Miss. Well, Mr. Neverout, here's the back of my 
hand to you. 

Never. Miss, I find you will have the last word. 
Ladies, I am more yours than my own. 


DIALOGUE II. 


Lorp Smart and the former company at three o'clock 
coming to dine. After salutations. 


Smart. I'm sorry I was not at home this moming 
when you all did us the honour to call here; but I 
went to the levee to-day. 

Spark. Oh! my lord; I am sure the loss was ours. 

Lady S. Gentlemen and ladies, you are come tua 
sad dirty house; I am sorry for it, but we have had 
our hands in mortar. 

Spark. Oh! madam ; your ladyship is pleased to say 
so; but I never saw anything so clean and so fine; I 
profess it 1s a perfect paradise. 

Lady S. My lord, your lordship is always very 
obliging. 

Spark. Pray, madam, whose picture is that ? 

Lady S. Why, my lord, it was drawn for me. 

Spark, Vl swear the paiuter did not flatter your 
ladyship. 

Col, My lord, the day is finely cleared up. 

Smart. Ay, colonel; ‘tis a pity that fair weather 
should ever do any harm. [ To Neverout.| Why, Tom, 
you are high in the mode. 

Never. My lord, it is better to be out of the world 
than out of the fashion. 

Smart. But, Tom, I hear you and miss are always 
quarrelling: I fear it is your fault; fur I can assure 
you she is very good-humoured. 

Never. Ay, my lord; so is the devil when he's 
pleased. 

Smart. Miss, what do you think of my friend Tom ? 

Miss. My }ord, I think he’s not the wisest man m the 
world ; and truly he’s sometimes very rude. 

Spark. That may be true; but yet, he that hangs 
Tom for a fool may find a knave in the haltex, 

Miss. Well, however, I wish he were hanged, if it 
were only to try. 

Never. Well, miss, if 1 must be hanged, I won't 
go fur to choose my gallows; it shall be about your 
fair neck. 

Miss. Y\l see your nose cheese first and the dogs 
eating it; but, my lord, Mr. Neverout’s wit Legius 
to ruu low; for, I vow, he said this before; pray, 
colonel, give him a piuch, and I'll do as much for you 
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Spark. My lady Smart, your ladyship has a very 
fine scarf, 

Lady S. Yes, my lord; it will make a flaming figure 
iu a country church. 


FooTMAN comes in. 


Foor, Madam, dinner’s upon the table. 

Co:, Faith, 1 am glad of it; my belly oegan to cry 
cupboard. 

Never. I wish I may never hear worse news. 

Miss. What! Mr. Neverout, you are in great haste ; 
I believe your belly thinks your throat is cut. 

Never. No, faith, miss; three meals a-day, and a 
good supper at night, will serve my turn. 

Miss. To say the truth, I'm hungry. 

Never, And I'm angry ; 80 let us both go fight. 


They go in to dinner, and, after the usual complmenta, 
take their seats, 


Lady S. Ladies and gentlemen, will you eat any 
oysters before dinner ? 

Col, With all my heart. [Takes an oyster.| He was 
a bold man that first ate au oyster. 

Lady S. They say oysters are a cruel meat, because 
we eat them alive: then they are an uncharitable 
meat, fur we leave nothing to the poor; and they are 
an ungodly meat, because we never say grace. 

Never. Faith, that’s as well said as if I had said it 
myself. 

Lady S. Well, we are well set if we be but as well 
served: come, colonel, handle your arms; shall I help 
you to some beef ? 

Col. If your ladyship please; and pray, don't cut 
like a mother-in-law, but send me a large slice: for I 
love to lay a good foundation. I vow, ‘tis a noble sir- 
Join, 

Never. Ay; here's cut and come again. 

Miss. But pray, why is it called a sirloin ? 

Smart. Why you must know, that our king James I., 
who loved good eating, being invited to dinner by one 
of his nobles. and seeing a large loin of beef at his table, 
he drew out his sword, and ina frolic knighted it. Few 
people know the secret of this. 

Spark, Beef is man’s meat, my lord. 

Smart, But, my lord, I say beef is the king of meat. 

Miss. Pray what have I done, that I must not have 
a plate ? 

Lady S. 
please to eat 

Lady .4. Pray, madam, help yourself. 

Col. They say, eating and scratching wants but a be- 
ginning: if you'll give me leave, I'll help myself to a 
slice of this shoulder of veal. 

Lady S. Colonel, you can’t do a kinder thing ; well, 
you are all heartily welcome, as I may say. 

Col. They say there are thirty and two good bits in 
a shoulder of veal. 

Lady S. Ay, colonel, thirty bad bits and two good 
ones; you see I understand you; but I hope you have 
got one of the two good ones. 

Never. Colonel, V11 be of your mess. 

Col. Then pray, Tum, carve for yourself; they say, 
two hands in a dish, and one in a purse: Hah! said I 
well, Tom ? 

Never. Colonel, you spoke like an oracle. 

Miss. [To lady 4.) Madam, will your ladyship 
help me to some fish ? 

Smart. | To Neverout.| Tom, they say fish should 
swim thrice. 

Never. How is that, my lord ? , 

Smart. Why, Tom, first it should swim in the sea, 
(do you mind me?) then it should swim in butter ; 


[fo laly A.| What will your ladyship 


and at last, sirrah, it shoud swim i; goodclaret. I. 


think | have made it out. 


POLITE CONVERSATION. 


_ Foot. [To lord Smart.| My lord, sir Jubn Linger 
is coming up. 

Smart. God so! I invited him to dine with me to- 
day, and forgot it : well, desire him to walk in. 


Sir JoHN LINGER comes 11. 


Sir J. What! you are at it! why then I'll be gone. 

Lady S. Sir John, I beg you will sit down; come, 
the more the merrier. 

Sir J. Ay; but the fewer the better cheer. 

Lady S. Well, I am the worst in the world at making 
apologies; it was my lord’s fault: I doubt you must 
kiss the hare’s foot. 

Sir J. 1 see you are fast by the teeth. 

Col. Faith, sir John, we are killing that that would 
kill us. . 

Spark. You see, sir John, we are upon a business ot 
life and death; come, will you do as we do? you are 
come in pudding-time. 

Sir J. Ay; this would be doing if I were dead. 
What! you keep court hours, I see: I'll be going, and 
get a bit of meat at my inn. 

Lady S. Why, we won't eat you, sir John. 

Sir J. It is my own fault ; but I was kept by a fellow, 
who bought some Derbyshire oxen of me. 

Never. You see, sir John, we stayed for you as one 
horse does for another. 

Lady S. My lord, will you help sir John to some 
beef? Lady Answerall, pray eat, you see your din- 
ner; I am sure, if we had known we should have such | 
good company, we should have been better provided ; 
but you must take the will for the deed. Im afraid 
you are invited to your loss. 

Col. And pray, sir John, how do you like the town? 
you have been absent a long time. 

Sir J. Why, 1 find little London stands just where 
it did when J left it last. 

Never. What do you think of Hanover-square ? Why, 
sir John, London is gone out of town since you saw it. 

Lady S. Sir John, I can only say, you are heart- 
ily welcome; and I wish I had something better for 
you. 

Col. Heres no salt; cuckalds will run away with 
the meat. 

Smart. Pray edge a little, to make more room for 
sir John: sir John, fall to: you know half an hour is 
soon lost at dinner. 

Sir J. I protest, I can't eat a bit, for I took share 
of a beefsteak and two mugs of ale with my chapman, 
besides a tankard of March beer, as soon as I got out 
of my bed. 

Lady A. No: fresh and fasting, I hope ? 

Sir J. Yes, faith, madam; I always wash my 
kettle before I put the meat in it. 

Lady S. Poh! sir John, you have seen uine houses 
since you ate last: come, you have kept a corner in 
your stomach for a piece of venison pasty. 

Sir J. Well, Vil try what I can do when it 
comes up. 

Lady A. Come, sir John, you may go further and 
fare worse. 

Mus. [To Neverout.| Pray, Mr. Neverout, will you 
please to send me a piece of tongue ? 

Never. By no means, madam : one tongue is enough 
for a woman. 

Col. Miss, here's a tongue that never told a lie. 

Miss. That was, because it could not speak. Why, 
colouel, I never told a lie in my life. . 

Never, I appeal to all the company, whether that be 
not the greatest lie that ever was told ? 

Col. [To Neverout.] Prithee, Tom, send me the two 
legs, and rump, aud liver of that pigeon; for, you 
must know, I love what nobody else loves. 

Never. But what if any of the ladies should long 9 


DIALOGUE I. 


Well, tere take it, and the d——1l do you good 
with it. 

Ladly A. Well; this eating and drinking takes away 
a body's stomach. 

Never. I am sure J have lost mine. 

Miss. What! the bottom of it, I suppose ? 

Never. No, really, miss; I have quite lost it. 

Miss. I should be very sorry a poor body had found 
it. 
Lady S. But, sir John, we hear you are married 


since we saw you last: what! you have stolen a weil- | 


ding, it seems ? 
Sir J. Well; one can’t doa foolish thing once in 
one’s life, but one must hear of it a hundred times. 
Col. And, pray, sir John, how does your lady un- 
known ? 
Sir J. My wife's well, colonel, and at your ser- 
vice in a civil way. Ha, ha! [ He laughs. 
Miss. Pray, sir John, is your lady tall or short? 
Sir J. Why, miss, I thank God, she is a little evil. 
Spark. Come, give me a glass of claret. 


Foorman fills him a bumper. 


Spark. Why do you fill so much ? 

Never. My lord, he fills as he loves you. 

Lady S. Miss, shall I send you some cucumber ? 

Miss. Madam, I dare not touch it: for they say 
cucumbers are cold in the third degree. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, do you love pudding ? 

Never. Madam, I am like all fools, I love every- 
thing that is good; but the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. 

Col, Sir John, I hear you are a great walker when 
you are at home. 

Sir J. No, faith, colonel; I always love to walk 
with a horse in my hand: but I have had devilish bad 
luck in horse-flesh of late. 

Smart. Why, then, sir John, you must kiss a 
parson’s wife. 

Lady S. They say, sir John, that your lady has a 
great deal of wit. 

Sir J. Madam, she can make a pudding, and _ has 
just wit enough to know her husband's breeches from 
another man’s. 

Smart. My lord Sparkish, I have some excellent 
cider ; will you please to taste it ? 

Spark. My lord, I should like it well enough, if it 
were not treacherous. 

Smart. Pray, my lord, how is it treacherous ? 

Spark, Because it smiles in my face, and cuts my 
throat. [ Here a loud laugh. 

Miss. Odd so! madam ; your kiives are very sharp, 
for I have cut my finger. 

Lady S. 1 am sorry for it: pray which finger? 
(God bless the mark !) 

Miss. Why, this finger: no, ‘tis this: I vow I can’t 
find which it is. 

Never. Ay; the fox had a wound, and he could not 
tell where, &c. Bring some water to throw in her face. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, did you ever draw a 
sword in anger? I warrant you would faint at the 
sight of your own blood. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, shall I send you some veal ? 

Never. No, madam, I don't love it. 

Miss. Then pray for them that do. 
ladyship will send me a bit. 

Smart. Tom, my service to you. 

Never. My lord, this moment I did myself the ho- 
nour to drink to your lordship, 

Smart. Why, then, that’s Hertfordshire kindness. 

Never, Faith, my lord, I pledged myself; for I 
drank twize together without thinking. 

Spark, Why, then, colonel, my humble service to 
you | 


I desire your 
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Never, Pray, my lord, don't maxe a bridge of my 


nose. 

Spark. Well, a glass of this wine is as comfortable as 
matrimeny to an old woman. 

Col. Sir John, I design, one of these days, to come 
and beat up your quarters in Derbyshire. 

Sir J. Faith, colonel, come, and welcome: and 
stay away, and heartily welcome: but you were born 
within the sound of Bow bell, and don't care to stir so 
far from London. 

Miss. Pray, colonel, send me some fritters. 


Co.Lone. takes them out with his hand. 
Col. Here, miss; they say fingers were made before 


' forks, and hands before knives. 


Lady S. Methinks this pudding is too much boil’d. 

Lady A. O !madam, they say a pudding is poison 
when it is too much boil‘d. 

Never. Miss, shall I help you to a pigeon? here's « 
pigeon so finely roasted, it cries, Come eat me. 

Miss. No, sir; I thank you. 

Never. Why, then you may choose. 

Muss. Y have chosen already. 

Never. Well, you may be worse offer'd before you 
are twice married, 

The CoLonet fills a large plate of soup. 

Smurt. Why, colonel, you don’t mean to eat all 
that soup ? 
Col. 61 my lord, this is my sick dish; when I’m 
well I'll have a bigger. 

Miss. [To Col.| Sup, Simon; very good broth 

Never. This seems to be a good pullet. 

Miss. 1 warrant, Mr. Neverout knows what's good 
for himself. 

Spark. Tom, I shan’t take your word for it; help 
me to a wing. 


NEVEROUT tries to cut off a wing. 

Never. Egad, I can't hit the joint. 

Spark. Why then, think of a cuckold. 

Never, O! now I have nick'd it. 

[ Gives it to ld. Sparkish. 

Spark, Why, aman may eat this, though his wife 
lay a-dying. 

Col. Pray, friend, give me a glass of small beer, if it 
be good. 

Smart. Why, colonel, they say, there is no such 
thing as good small beer, good brown bread, or a good 
old woman 

Lady S. [To lady A.) Madam, I beg your lady- 
ship's pardon ; I did not see you when | was cutting 
that bit. 

Lady A, O!' madam ; after you is good manners. 

Lady S. Lord! here’sa hair in the sauce! 

Spark. Then, madam, set the hounds after it. 

Never. Pray, colonel, help me, however, to sume of 
that same sauce, 

Col. Come, I think you are more sauce than pig. 

Smart. Sir John, cheer up: my service to you: 
well, what do you think of the world to come? 

Sir J. Truly, my lord, I think of it as litte as I 
can. 

Lady S. [Putting a skewer ona plate.) Here take 
this skewer, and carry it down to the cook, to dress it 
for her own dimer. a 

Never. 1 beg your ladyship’s pardon ; but tIns smal. 
beer is dead. 

Lady S. Why, then, let it be buried. 

Col. This is admirable black-pudding : miss, shall J 
carve you some? I can just carve pudding and that's 
all; 1 am the worst carver in the world; 1 should 
never make a good chaplain. 

Miss. No, thank ye, colonel; for they say those that 
eat black-pudding will dream of the devil, 
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Smart. O, here comes the venison pastry: here, 
take the soup away. [He cute it up, and tastes the 
venison. | ‘Sbuds! this venison is musty. 

NEvERovT eats a piece, and it burns his mouth. 

Smart. What's the matter, Tom? you have tears in 
your eyes, I think : what dost cry for, man ? 

Never. My lord, I was just thinking of my poor 
grandmother! she died just this very day seven years. 

Miss takes a bit and burns her mouth. 


Never. And pray, miss, why do you cry, too? 

Mies. Because you were not hang’d the day your 
grandmother died. : 

Smart. I'd have given 40/., miss, to have said that. 

Col. Fgad, I think the more I eat the hungrier I am. 

Spark. Why, colonel, they say, one shoulder of 
mutton drives down another. 

Never. Egad, if I were to fast for my life, I would 
take a good breakfast in the morning, a good dinner at 
noon, and a good supper at night. 

Spark. My lord, this venison is plaguily pepper d ; 
your cook has a heavy hand 

Smart. My lord, I hope you are pepper. proof; come, 
here’s a health to the founders, 

Lady S. Ay; and to the confounders, too. 

Smart, Lady Answerall, does your ladyship love 
venison ? 

Lady A. No, my lord, I can't endure it in my sight : 
therefore please to send me a good piece of meat and 
crust, 

Spark. [Drinks to Neverout.| Come, Tom; uot 
always to my friends, but once to you. 

Never. [Drinks to lady Smart.| Come, madam ; 
sige a health to our friends, and hang the rest of our 

il. 

Lady S. [To lady 4A.}| Madam, will your ladyship 
have any of this hare ? 

Lady «4. No, madam, they say ‘tis melancholy 
meat. 

Lady S. Then, madam, shall I send you the brains ? 
I beg your ladyship’s pardon; for they say, ‘tis not 
good manners to offer brains. 

Lady A. No, madam; for perhaps it will make me 
harebrain'd. 

Never, Miss, I must tell you one thing. 

Miss. [With a glass in her hand.| Hold your tongue, 
Mr. Neverout ; don't speak in my tip. 

Col. Well, he was an ingenious man that first found 
out eating and drinking. 

Spark. Of all vittles drink digests the quickest : 
give me a, glass of wine. 

Never. My lord, your wine is too strong. 

Smart. Ay, Tom, as much as you're too good. 

Miss. This almond- pudding was pure good; but it 
is grown quite cold. 

Never, So much the better, miss, cold pudding will 
settle your love. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, are you going to take a 
voyage # 

Never, Why do you ask, miss? 

Miss. Because you have laid in so much beef. 

Sir J. You two have eat up the whole pudding 
vetween you. 

Miss. Sir John, here's a little bit left; wil] you 
please to have it ? 

Sir J. No, thankee; I don’t love to make a fool of 
my mouth, 

oi [Calling to the butler.] John, is your small beer 

ood. 

Butler. And please your honour, my lord and lady 
like it; I think it is good. ° 

Col. Why, then, John, dy’e see, if you are sure your 
small beer is good, d’ye mark? then, give me a glass 
of wine. [ All laugh. 


POLITE CONVERSATION. 


COLONEL tasting the wine. 


Smart. Sir John, how does your neighbour Gatheral* 
of the Peak? I hear he has lately made a purchase. 

Sir J. O! Dick Gatherall knows how to butter his 
bread as well as any man in Derbyshire. 

Smart. Why he used to go very fine when he was 
here in town. 

Sir J. Ay; and it became him, as a saddle becomes 
a sow. 

Col. I know his lady, and I think she is a very good 
woman. 

Sir J. Faith, she has more goodness in her little 
finger than he has in his whole body. 

Smart. Well, colonel, how do you like that wine ? 

Col. This wine should be eaten, it is too good to be 
drunk. 

Smart. I'm very glad you like it; and pray don't 
spare it. 

Col. No, my lord; Ill never starve in a cook’s shop. 

Smart. And pray, sir John, what do you say to my 
wine ? 

Sir J. V'll take another glass first: second thoughts 
are best. 

Spark, Pray, lady Smart, you sit near that ham ; 
will you please to send me a bit ? 

Lady S. With all my heart. [She sends him a piece. ] 
Pray, my lord, how do you like it ? 

Spark. 1 think it is a limb of Lot's wife. [He eats is 
with mustard.| Egad, my lord, your mustard is very 
uncivil. 

Lady S. Why uncivil, my lord ? 

Spark. Because it takes me by the nose, egad. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, I find you are a very good 


| carver. 


Col. O, madam, that is no wonder; for you must 
know, Tom Neverout carves o’ Sundays. 


NEVEROvT overturns the saltcellar. 


Lady S. Mr. Neverout, you have overturned the salt, 
and that’s a sign of anger: I'm afraid miss and you 
will fall out. 

Lady A. No, no; throw a little of it into the fire, 
and all will be well. 

Never. O, madam, the falling out of lovers, you 
know. 

Miss. Lovers! very fine! fall out with him! I 
wonder when we were iz. 

Sir J. For my part, 1 believe the young gentlewoman 
18 his sweetheart, there is so much fooling and fiddling 
betwixt them: I’m sure, they say in our country, that 
shiddle-come-sh—’s the beginning of love. 

Miss. I own I love Mr. Neverout as the devil loves 
holy water: I love him like pie, I'd rather the devil 
had him than I. 

Never. Miss, I'll tell you one thing. 

Miss. Come, here's t’ye, to stop your mouth. 

Never, 1'd rather you would stop it with a kiss, 

Miss. A kiss! marry come up, my dirty cousin ; are 
you uo sicker? Lord! I wonder what fool it was that 
first invented kissing ! 

Never. Well, I'm very dry. 

riaag Then your'e the better to burn and the worse 
to fry. 

Lady A. God bless you, colonel, you have a gocd 
stroke with you, - 

Col. O, madam, formerly I could eat all, but now I 
leave nothing ; I eat but one meal a-day. 

Miss. What! J suppose, colonel, that is from 
morning till night ? 

Never. Faith, miss; and well was his wont. 

_Smart, Pray, lady Answerall, taste this bit of ve- 
nison. 

Lady 4. T hope your lordship will set mea good 


example 


DIALOGUE II. 


F nin Here's a glass of cider fill'd : miss, you must 
mK if, 

Mies. Indeed, my lord, I can't. 

Never, Come, miss; better belly burst than good 
liquor be lost. 

Miss. Pish! well, in life there was never anything 
80 teazing ; Thad rather shed it in my shoes: I wish 
it were in your guts for my share.. 

Smart. Mr. Neverout, you ha‘n't tasted my cider 
yet. 

Never. No, my lord; I have been just eating soup; 
and they say, if one drinks with one’s porridge, one 
will cough in one’s grave. 

Smart. Come, take miss's glass, she wish'd it was in 
your guts; let her have her wish for once: ladies can’t 
abide to have their inclinations cross‘d. 

Lady S. [To sir J.| 1 think, sir John, you have not 
tasted the venison yet. 

Sir J. I seldom eat it, madam; however, please to 
send me a little of the crust. 

Spark, Why, sir John, you had as good eat the 
devil as the broth he is boil'd in. 

Col. Well, this eating and drinking takes away a 
body's stomach, as lady Answerall says. 

Never. Ihave dined as well as my lord mayor. 

Miss. I thought I could have eaten this wing of a 
chicken ; but my eye’s bigger than my belly. 

Smart. Indeed, lady Answerall, you have eaten 
nothing. 

Lady A, Pray, my lord, see all the bones on my 
plate: they say a carpenter’s known by his chips. 

Never. Miss, will you reach me that glass of jelly ? 

Miss. [Giving it to him.| You see, ‘tis but ask and 
have. 

Never. Miss, I would have a bigger glass. 

Miss. What! you don’t know your own mind; 
you are neither well, full nor fasting ; 1 think that is 
enough. 

Never. Ay, one of the enoughs; I am sure it is 
little enough. 

Miss. Yes; but you know, sweet things are bad for 
the teeth. 

Never. [ To lady A.) Madam, 1 don't like that part 
of the veal you sent me. 

Lady A. Well, Mr. Neverout, I find you are a true 
Englishman ; you never know wher you are well. 

Col. Well, I have made my whole diuner of beef. 

Lady A. Why, colonel, a bellyful’s a bellyful, if it 
be but of wheat-straw. 

Col. Well, after all, kitchen physic is the best 
physic. 

Lady S. And the best doctors in the world are doc- 
tor Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doctor Merrvman. 

ae What do you think of a little house well 
fill’d 

Sir J. And a little land well till’d ? 

Col. Ay; and a little wife well willd? 

Never. My lady Smart, pray help me to some of 
the breast of that goose. 

Smart. Tom, I have heard that goose upon goose is 
false heraldry. 

Miss. What! will you never have done stuffing ? 

Smart. This goose is quite raw: well, God sends 
meat, but the devil sends cooks. 

Never. Miss, can you tell which is the gander, the 
white goose or the grey goose ? 

Miss. They say, a fool will ask more questions than 
the wisest body can answer. 

Col. Indeed, miss, Tom Neverout has posed you. 

Miss. Why, colouel, every dog has his day; but I 
believe I shall never see a goose again without thinking 
of Mr. Neverout. 


Smart. Well said, miss ; faith, girl, thou hast brought | 


thyself off cleverly. Tom, what say you to that? 
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Col. Faith, Tom is nonphiss'd; be Jooks plaguily 
down in the mouth. 

Miss. Why, my lord, you see he is the provokingest 
creature in life; I believe there is not such another is 
the varsal world. 

Lady A, O, miss, the world’s a wide place. 

Never. Well, miss, U1] give you leave to call me any- 
thing, if you don't call me spade. 

Smart. Well, but afte: all, Tom, can you tell me 
what's Latin for a goose ? 

Never. O, my lord, I know that: why, brandy is 
Latin for a goose, and face is Latin for a candle. 

Miss. Is that manners, to show your learning before 
ladies ? Methinks you are grown very brisk of a sudden ; 
I think the man’s glad he’s alive. 

Sir J. The devil take your wit, if this be wit; for it 
spoils company: pray, Mr. Butler, bring me a dram ° 
after my goose; ‘tis very good for the wholesomes, 

Smart, Come, bring me the loaf; I sometimes love 
to cut my own bread. 

Miss. I suppose, my lord, you lay longest a-bed to- 
day ? 

Smart. Miss, if I had said so, I should have told a 
fib; I warrant you lay a-bed till the cows came home: 
but, me shall I cut you a little crust, now my hand 
is in 

Miss. If you please, my lord, a bit of undercrust. 

Never. [Whispering Miss.| I find you love to lie 
under, 

Miss. [ Aloud, pushing him from her.] What does the 
man mean! Sir, 1 dont understand you at all. 

Never. Come, all quarrels laid aside : here, miss, may 
you live a thousand years. [He drinks to her. 

Miss. Pray, sir, don't stint me. 

Smart. Sir John, will you taste my October ? I think 
it is very good ; but I believe not equal to yours in 
Derbyshire. 

Sir J. My lord, I beg your pardon ; but they say, the 
devil made askers. 

Smart. ee the butler.) Here, bring up the great 
tankard, full of October, for sir John. 

Col. | Drinking to Miss.] Miss, your health; may 
you live all the days of your life. 

Lady A. Well, miss, you'll certainly be soun mar- 
ried; here’s two bachelors drinking to you at once. 

Lady S. Indeed, miss, I believe you were wrapt in 
your mother’s smock, you are so well beloved. 

Miss. Where's my knife? sure I ha’n't eaten it: O, 
here it is. 

Sir J. No, miss ; but your maidenhead hangs in your 
light. 

e Mins. Pray, sir John, is that a Derbyshire compli- 
ment? Here, Mr. Neverout, will you take this piece of 
rabbit that you bid me carve for you? 

Never. 1 don't know. 

Miss. Why, take it, or let it alone. 

Never. 1 will. 

Miss. What will you? 

Never. Why, I'll take it, or let it alone. 

Miss. Well, you are a provoking creature. 

Sir J. [ Talking with a glass of wine in his hand.] 1 
remember a farmer in our country— 

Smart. [Interrupting him.| Pray, sir Jonn, did you 
ever hear of parson Palmer ? | 

Sir J. No, my lord; what of him? ea 

Smart. Why, he used to preach over his liquor. 

Sir J. 1 beg your lordship’s pardon; here's yur 
lordship’s health ; I'd drink it up, if it were a mile to 
the bottom. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, have you been at the new 

lay ¥ 
Neh Yes, madam, I went the first night. 

Lady S. Well, and how did it take? 

Never. Why, madam, the poet is damn'd. 
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Sir J. God forgive you! thats very uncharitable . 
you ought not to judge so rashly of any Christiar 

Never. (Whispers lady Smart.| Was ever such a 
dunce! How well he knows the town! See how he 
stares like a stuck pig! Well, but, sir John, are you ac- 
quainted with any one of our fine ladies yet? 

Sir J. No; damn your fire-ships, I have a wife of 
my own. 

Lady S. Pray, my lady Answerall, how do you like 
these preserved oranges ? 

Lady A. Indeed, madam, the only fault I find is, that 
they are too good. 

Lady S. O, madam, I have heard ’em say, that too 
good is stark naught. 


Miss drinking part of a glass of wine. 


Never. Pray, let me drink your snuff. 

Miss. No, indeed, you shan’t driuk after me; for 
you'll know my thoughts. oe 

Never. { know them already; you are thinking of a 
good husband. Besides, I can tell your meaning by 
your mumping. 

Lady S. Pray, my lord, did not you order the butler 
to bring up a tankard of our October to sir John? 1 
believe they stay to brew it. 


The butler brings up the tankard to six Joun 


Sir J. Won't your ladyship please to drink first ? 

Lady S. No, sir John ; ‘tis in a very good band; Vil 
pledge you. 

Col, [ To ld. Smart.] My lord, J Jove October as well 
as sir John; and 1 hope you won't make fish of one 
and flesh of another. 

Smart. Colonel, you're heartily welcome. Come, 
sir John, take it by word of mouth, and then give it to 
the colonel. 


Sir Joun drinks. 


Smart. Well, sir John, how do you like it? 

Sir J. Not as well as my own in Derbyshire; ‘tis 
plaguy small. 

Lady S. 1 never taste malt liquor; but they say it 
is well hopp'd. 

Sir J. Hopp'd; why, if it had hopp'd a little further, 
it would have hopp‘d into the river. O, my Jord, my 
ale is meat, drink, and cloth; it will make a cat speak 
and a wise man dumb. 

Lady S. 1 was told ours was very strong. 

Sir J. Ay, madam, strong of the water; I believe 
the brewer forgot the malt, or the river was too near 
him. Faith, it is mere whip-belly-vengeance , we that 
drinks most has the worst share. 

Cel. I believe, sir John, ale is as plenty as water ut 
your house. 

Sir J. Why, faith, at Christmas, we have many 
comers and goers; and they must not be sent away 
without a cup of Christmas ale, for fear they should 

behind the door. 

Lady S. 1 hear sir John has the nicest garden in 
England; they say, ‘tis kept so clean, that you cant 
find a place where to spit. 

Sir J. O, madam ; you are pleased to say so. 

Lady S. But, sir John, your ale is terrible strong 
and heady in Derbyshire, and will soon make one 
drunk and sick; what do you then ? 

Sir J. Why, indeed, it is apt to fox one; but our way 
is, to take a hair of the same dog next morning. I 
take a new-laid egg for breakfast; and faith one should 
drink as much after an egg as after an ox. 

Smart. Tom Neverout, will you taste a glass of, 
October ? ; 

Never. No, faith, my lord; I like your wine, and 
won't put a churl upon a geutleman; your honour’s 
ciaret is good enough for me. 


POLITE CONVERSATION. 


Lady S. What! is this pigeon lett for marners ? 
Colonel, shall I send you the legs and rumy,4 

Col, Madam, I could not eat a bit more if the house 
was full, 

Smart. Loe a partridge.| Well, one may ride 
to Rumford upon this kuife, it is so blunt. 

Lady A, My lord, I beg your pardon; but they say 
an ill workman never had good tools. 

Smart, Will your lordship have a wing of it? 

Spark. No, my lord; I love the wing of an ox a 
great deal better. 

Smart. 1m always cold after eating. 

Col. My lord, they say, that’s a sign of long life. 

Smart. Ay ; 1 believe I shall live till mv friends are 
weary of me. 

Col. Pray, does anybody here hate cheese ? I would 
be glad of a bit. 

Smart. An odd kind of fellow dined with me t'other 
day; and when the cheese came upon the table, he 
pretended to faint; so somebody said, Pray take away 
the cheese: No, said J; pray take away the fool : said 
] well? 

Here a loud and large laugh. 


Col. Faith, my lord, you served the coxcomb right 
enough; and therefore I wish we had a bit of your 
lordship’s Oxfordshire cheese. 

Smart. Come, hang saving; bring us up a half- 
porth of cheese. 

Lady A. They say, cheese digests everything but 
itself, 

A footman brings a great whole cheese. 


Spark, Ay; this would look handsome if anybody 
should come in. 

Sir J. Well: I'm weily brosten, as they say in 
Lancashire. 

Lady S. O! sir John; I would I had something to 
brost you withal. 

Smart. Come, they say, ‘tis merry in the hall when 
beards wag all. 

Lady S. Miss, shall I help you to some cheese, or 
will you carve for yourself? 

Never, 111 hold fifty pounds, miss won't cut the 
cheese. 

Miss. Pray, why sv, Mr. Neverout.? 

Never. O, there is a reason, and yon know it well 
enough. 

Miss. I can't for my life understand what the gen- 
tleman means. 

Smart. Pray, Tom, change the discourse: in troth 
you are too bad. 

Col. | Whispers Neverout.| Smoke miss; faith, yon 
have made her fret like gum taffeta. 

Lady S, Well, but, miss, (hold your tongue, Mr 
Neverout,) shall I cut you a piece of cheese ? 

Miss. No, really, madam; I have dined this hast 
hour. 

Lady S. What! quick at meat, quick at work, tuey 
Bay. 

Sir Joun nods, 

Smart. What! are you sleepy, sir John? do you 
sleep after dinner ? 

Sir J. Yes, faith; I sometimes take a nap after my 
nipe ; for when the belly is full, the bones would beatrest. 

Lady S. Come, colonel; help yourself, and your 
friends will love you the better. [ 7o lady 4.] Madam, 
your ladyship eats nothing. 

Lady A. Lord, madam, I have fed likea farmer: J 
shall grow as fat a porpoise; I swear. my jaws are 
weary of chewing. 

Col, I have a mind to eata piece of that sturgeon, 
but fear it will make me sick. 

Never. A rare soldier indeed; let it alone, and | 
wairant it won't hurt you, 
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Col, Well, it would vex a dog to see a pu iiling 
creep. 

Sir Joun ries. 

Smart. Sir John, what are you doing ? 

Sir J. Swolks, I must be going, by'r lady; I have 
earnest business; I must do as the beggars do, go away 
when I have got enough. 

Smart. Well, but stay till this bottle’s out; you 
know, the man was hang‘d that left his liquor behind 
aim: and besides, a cup in the pate is a mile in the 
gate; and a spur in the head is worth two in the heel. 

Sir J. Come then ; one brimmer to all your healths. 
[ The footman gives him a glass half full.| Pray, friend, 
what was the rest of this glass made for? an inch at 
the top, frend, is worth two at the bottom. [He gets a 
brimmer and drinks tt off.| Well, there's no deceit ina 
brimmer, and there's no false Latin in this; your wine 
is excellent good, so I thank you for the next, for I am 
sure of this: madam, has your Jadyship any commands 
in Derbyshire? I must. go fifteen miles to-night. 

Lady S. None, sir John, but to take care of 
yourself; and my most humble service to your lady 
unknown, 

Sir J. Well, madam. I can but love and thank you. 

Lady S. Here, bring water to wash ; though really, 
you have all eaten so little, that you have not ueed 
to wash your mouths, 

Smart. But, prithee, sir John, stay a while longer. 

Sir J. No, my lord; 1 am to smoke a pipe with a 
friend before I leave the town. 

Col. Why, sir John, had not you better set out to- 
morrow ? 

Sir J. Colonel, you forget to-morrow is Sunday. 

Col. Now I always love to begin a journey on Sun- 
days, because I shall have the prayers of the church to 
preserve all that travel by land or by water. 

Sir J. Well, colonel, thou art a mad fellow to make 
a priest of. - 

Never. Fie, sir John! do you take tobacco? How 
can you make achimney of your mouth ? 

Sir J. [To Neverout.) What! you don't smoke, I 
warrant you, but you smock. (Ladies, ] beg your 
pardon.) Colonel, do you never smoke? 

Col. No, sir John; but I take a pipe sometimes. 

Sir J. Pfaith, one of your finical London blades 
dined with me Jast year in Derbyshire: so, after din- 
ner, I took a pipe: so my gentleman tured away his 
head : so, said I, What, sir, do you never smoke? so 
he answered, as you do, colonel, No, but I sometimes 
take a pipe: so he took a pipe in his hand, and fiddled 
with it till he broke it: so, said 1, Pray, sir, can you 
make a pipe? so he said, No: so, said I, Why then, 
sir, if you can’t make a pipe you should not break a 
pipe: so we all laughed. 

Smart. Well; but, sir John, they say, that the cor- 
ruption of pipes is the generation of stoppers. 

Ser J. Colonel, I hear you go sometimes to Derby- 
shire; I wish you would come and foul a plate with 
me, 

Cod. I hope you will give me a soldier's bottle. 

Sir J. Come and try. Mr. Neverout, you are a 
Town wit: can you tell me what kind of herb is to- 
bacco ? 

Never, Why, an Indian herb, sir John. 

Sir J. No; tisa pot herb; and so here’stye in a 
pot of my lord's October. 

Lady S. 1 hear, sir John, since you are married, you 
have foreswore the town. 

Sir J. No, madam; I never foreswore anything but 
the building of churches. 

Lady S. Well; but, sir John, when may we hope 
to see you again in London? 

Sir J. Why, madam, not till the ducks have eat up 
the dirt, as the children say. 
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Come, sir Jobn: I foresee it will ram 


Necer. 
terribly. 

Smart. Come, sir John, do nothing rashly; let us 
drink first. 

Spark. I know sir John will go, though he was sure 
it wonld rain cats and dogs: but pray stay, sir John ; 
you'll be time enough to go to bed by candlelight. 

Smart. Why, sir John, if you must needs go, while 
you stay, make use of your time ; here’s my service to 
you, a health to our friends in Derbyshire: come, sit 
down; let us put off the evil hour as Jong as we can. 

Sir J. Faith, I could not drink a drop more if the 
house was full. 

Col. Why, sir John, you used to love a glass of 
good wine in former times. 

Sir J. Why, so 1 do still, colonel ; but a man may 
love his house very well, without riding on the ridge ; 
besides, I must be with my wife on Tuesday, or there 
will be the devil and all to pay. 

Col. Well, if you go to-day, I wish you may be 
wet. to the skin. 

Sir J. Ay; but they say the prayers of the wicked 
won t prevail. 


Sir Joun takes his leave and goes away, 


Smart. Well, miss, how do you like sir John ? 

Miss. Why, I think he's a little upon the silly, or 
80: I believe he has not all the wit in the world: but 
I don't pretend to be a judge. 

Never. Faith, I believe he was bred at Hog’s Norton, 
where the pigs play upon the organs. 

Spark, Why, Tom, I thought you and he were hand 
and glove. 

Never. Faith, he shall have a clean threshold for 
me; I never darkened his door in my life, neither in 
town nor country; but he’s a queer old duke, by my 
conscience; and yet, after all, I take him to be more 
knave than fool. 

Lady S. Well, come; aman’s a man, if he has but 
a nose on his face. 

Col. J] was once with him and some other company 
over a bottle, and, egad, he fell asleep, and snored so 
hard that we thought he was driving his hogs to 
market. 

fever. Why, what! you can have no more of a cat 
than her skin; you cant make a silk purse out of a 
sows ear. 

Spark, Well, since he’s gone, the devil go with him 
and sixpence; and theres money and company too. 

Never, Faith, he’s a country put, Pray, miss, let 
me ask you a question. 

Mus. Well; but don't ask questions with a dirty 
face: 1] warrant, what you have to say will keep cold. 

Col. Come, my lord, against you are disposed : 
here's to ali that love and honour you. 

Spark, Ay, that was always Dick Nimble’s health. 
I'm sure you know hes dead. 

Col. Dead! well, my lord, you leve to be a mes- 
senger of ill news: I'm heartily sorry; but, my lord, 
we must all die. 

Never. 1 knew him very well: but, pray, how came 
he to die ? 

Miss. There's a question! you talk like a poticary : 
why, because he could live no longer. Yoo 

Never. Well; rest his soul: we must liye by the 
living, and not by the dead. 

Spark. You know his house was burnt down to the 
ground ? 

Col. Yes; it was in the News. Why, fire and water 
are good servants, but they are very bad masters, 

Smart. Here, take away, and set down a bottle of 
Burgundy. Ladies, you'll stay and drink a glass a 
wine befure you go to your tea, 

All taken away, and the wine set down, Se. 
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Miss gives Neverout a smart pinch. 


Never. Lord, miss, what d'ye mean? d’ye think 1 
aave no feeling ? 

Miss. \'m forced to pinch, for the times are hard. 

Never. [Giving Miss a pinch.] Take that, miss ; 
what's sauce for a goose, is sauce for a gander. 

Mias. [Screaming.] Well, Mr. Neverout, that shall 
neither go to heaven nor hell with you. 

Never. [Takes Miss by the hand.} Come, miss, let 
us lay all quarrels aside, and be friends. 

Miss. Don't be 80 teazing; you plague a body so! 
can’t you keep your filthy hands to yourself? 

Never. Pray, miss, where did you get that picktooth- 
case ? 

Miss. I came honestly by it. 

Never. I’m sure it was mine, for I lost just sucha 
one; nay, I don’t tell you a lie. 

Mise. No; if you lie, it is much. 

Never. Well; I'm sure ‘tis mine. 

Miss. What! you think everything is yours, but a 
little the king has, 

Never. Colonel, you have seen my fine picktooth- 
case; don't you think this is the very same ? 

Cot, Indeed, miss, it is very like it. 

Miss. Ay; what he says, you'll swear. 

Never. Well; but I'll prove it to be mine. 

Miss. Ay; do, if you can. 

Never. Why, what's yours is mine, and what's mine 
18 my own. 

Miss Well, run on till you're weary; nobody 
holds you. 

NEVEROUT gupes. 

Col. What! Mr. Neverout, do you gape for prefer- 
ment ? 

Never. Faith, I may gape long enough, before it 
falls into my mouth. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, my lord and I intend to 
beat up your quarters one of these days: I hear you 
live high. 

Never. Yes, faith, madam; I live high and lodge 
in a garret. 

Col. But, miss, I forgot to tell you, that Mr. Never- 
out got the devilishest fall in the park to-day. 

Miss. 1 hope he did not hurt the ground: but how 
was it, Mr. Neverout? I wish I had been there to 
laugh. 

Never. Why, madam, it was a place where a cuck- 
old had been buried, and one of his horns sticking out, 
I happened to stumble against it; that was all. 

Lady S. Ladies, let us leave the gentlemen to them- 
selves; I think it is time to go to our tea. 

Lady A, and Miss. My lords and gentlemen, your 
most humble servant. 

Smart. Well, ladies, we'll wait on you an hour 
hence. 
The Gentlemen alone. 

Smart. Come, John, bring us a fresh bottle. 

Col. Ay, my lord; and pray let him carry off the 
dead men, as we say inthe army. 

[ Meaning the empty bottles. 

Spark. Mr. Neverout, pray, is not that bottle full? 

Never. Yes, my lord, full of emptiness. 

Smart. And, d’ye hear, John, bring clean glasses. 

Col. 111 keep mine; for 1 think wine is the best 
liquor to wash glasses in. 


DIALOGUE Hil. 
The Ladies at ther tea. 
Lady S. Well, ladies; now let us have a cup of 
discourse to ourselves. 
Lady A What do you think of your friend sir 
Joan Spen tall ? 


POLITE CONVERSATION. 


Lady S. Why, madam, ‘tis happy for him that his 
father was born before him, 

Fe They say he makes a very ill husband to my 
ady. 

Lady A. But he must be allowed to be the fondest 
father in the world. 

Lady S. Ay, madam, that's true; for they say, the 
devil is kind to his own. 

_ Miss. Tam told my lady manages him to admira- 
tion. 

Lady S. That I believe; for she’s as cunning as a 
dead pig, but not half so honest. 

Lady A. They say she’s quite a stranger to all his 
gallantries. 

Lady S, Not at all; but, you know, there’s none so 
blind as they that won't see. 

Miss. O, madam, I am told she watches him as a 
cat would watch a mouse. 

Lady A. Well, if she ben't foully belied, she pays 
him in his own coin, 

Lady S. Madam, I fancy I know your thoughts, 
as well asif I were within you. 

Lady A. Madam, 1 wast'other day in company with 
Mrs. Clatter; I find she gives herself airs of being 
acquainted with your ladyship. 

Mias. O the hideous creature! did you observe her 
nails? they were long enough to scratch her grannum 
out of her grave. 

Lady S. Well, she and Tom Gosling were hanging 
compliments backward and forward ; it looked like two 
asses scrubbing one another. 

Miss. Ay, claw me, and I’ll claw you: but, pray, 
madam, who were the company ? | 

Lady S. Why there was all the world and his wife ; 
there was Mrs. Clatter, lady Singular, the countess of 
Talkham, (I should have named her tirst,) Tom Gos- 
ling, and some others, whom I have forgot. 

Lady A, I think the countess is very sickly. 

Lady S. Yes, madam ; shell never scratch a gray 
head, I promise her. 

Miss. And pray, what was your conversation ? 

Lady S. Why Mrs. Clatter had all the talk to her- 
self, and was perpetually complaining of her misfor- 
tunes. 

Lady A. She brought her husband 10,0002.: she 
has a town-house and country-house : would the 
woman have her a— hung with points ? 

Lady S. She would fain be at the top of the house 
before the stairs are built. 

Miss. Well, comparisons are odious; but she’s as 
like her husband as if she were spit out of his mouth ; 
as like as one egg is to another: pray, how was she 
dressed ? 

Lady S. Why, she was as fine as fitpence; but 
truly, I thought there was more cost than worship. 
ayy A, 1 don't know her husband: pray what is 
1e ? 

Lady S. Whi, he’s a counsellor of the law; you 
must know he came to us as drunk as David’s sow. 

Miss. What kind of creature is he ? 

Lady S. You must know, the man and his wife are 
coupled like rabbits, a fat and a lean; he’s as fat as a 
porpus, and shes one of Pharaoh's Jean kine: the 
ladies and Tom Gosling were proposing a party at 
quadrille, but he refused to make one: Damn your 
cards, said he, they are the devil's books. 

Lady A, A dull unmannerly brute! well, God send 
him more wit, and me more money. 

Miss. Lord! madam, I would not keep such com- 
pany for the world, 

_ Lady S. O, miss, ’tis nothing when you are used to 
it: besides, you know for want of company, welcome 
trumpery. 

Miss. Did your ladyship play? 
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Lady S. Yes, and won; so I came off with fiddler’s 
fare, meat, drink, and money. 

Lady A. Ay; what says Pluck ? 

Mise. Well, my elbow itches; I shall change bed- 
fellows. 

Lady S. And my right hand itches; I shall receive 
money. . 

Lady A. And my right eyes itches; I shall cry. 

Lady S, Miss, I hear your friend Mrs. Giddy has 
discarded Dick Shuttle: pray, has she gut another 
lover ? 

Miss. I hear of none. 

Lady S. Why, the fellow’s rich, and I think she 
was a fuol to throw out her dirty water before she got 
clean. 

Lady A. Miss, that’s a handsome gown of yours, 
and finely made ; very genteel. 

Miss. Y am glad yo@r ladyship likes it. 

Lady A. Your lover will be inraptures; it becomes | 
you admirably. 


Miss. Ay; I assure youl won't take it as I have © 


done; if this won't fetch him, the devil fetch him, 
say I. . 

Lady S. (to lady A.| Pray, madam, when did you 
see sir Peter Muckworm ? 

Lady A. Not this fortnight; I hear he’s laid up 
with the gout. 

Lady S. What does he do for it? 

Lady A. 1 hear he’s weary of doctoring it, and now 
makes use of nothing but patience and flannel. 

Miss. Pray, how does he and my lady agree? 

Lady A. You know he loves her as the devil loves 
holy water. 

Miss. They say she plays deep with sharpers, that 
cheat her of her money. 

Lady A. Upon my word they must rise early that 
would cheat her of her money; sharp's the word with 
her ; diamonds cut diamonds. 

Miss. Well, but I was assured from a good hand, 
that she lost at one sitting to the tune of a hundred 
guineas; make money of that! 

Lady S. Well, but do you hear that Mrs. Plump is 
brought to bed at last? 

Miss. And pray what has God sent her ? 

Lady S. Why, guess if you can. 

Miss. A boy, I suppose. 

Lady S. No, you are out; guess again. 

Miss. A girl, then. 

Lady S. You have hit it; I believe you are a witch. 

Miss. O, madam, the gentlemen say, all fine ladies 
are witches; but I pretend to no such thing. 

Lady A. Well, she had good luck to draw Tom 
Plump into wedlock ; she ris with her a— upwards. 

Miss. Fie, madam; what do you mean ? 

Lady S. O, miss, ’tis nothing what we say among 
ourselves, 

Miss. Ay, madam ; but they say hedges have eyes, 
and walls have ears, 

Lady A. Well, miss, I can’t help it; you know, I’m 
old Telltruth; I love to call a spade a spade. 

Lady S. [Mistakes the teatongs for the spoon. } 
What! I think my wits are a wool-gathering to-day. 

Mise Why, madam, there was but a right and a 
wrong. 

Lady S. Miss, I hear that you and lady Coupler 
are as great as cup and can. 

Lady A, Ay, miss, as great as the devil and the ear] 
of Kent,® 

Lady S. Nay, I am told you meet together with as 
much love as there is between the old cow and the 
haystack. 


* An old English saying that obtained from the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, no way complimentary to Goodwin, 
earl of Keut, 
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Mise. I own I love her very well; but there's differ: 
ence between staring and stark mad. 

Lady S. They say she begins to grow fat. 

Miss. Fat! ay, fat as a hen in the forehead. 

Lady S. Indeed, lady Auswerall, (pray forgive 
me,) I think your ladyship looks thinner than when J 
saw you last. 

Miss. Iudeed, madam, I think not; but your lady- 
ship is one of Job's comforters. 

Lady A, Well,no matter now I look; I am bought 
and sold: but really, miss, you are so very obliging, that 
I wish I were a handsome young lord for your sake. 

Miss. O, madam, your love’s a million. 

Lady 8S. [To lady A.| Madam, will your ladyship 
let me wait on you to the play to-morrow ? 

Lady 4. Madam, it becomes me to wait on your 
ladyship. 

Miss. What, then, I'm turned out for a wrangler ? 


The Gentlemen come in to the Ladies to drink tea. 


Miss. Mr. Neverout, we wanted you sadly; you are 
always out of the way when you should be hang’d. 

Never. You wanted me! pray, :niss, how do you look 
when you lie ? 

Miss. Better than you when you cry. Manners, 
indeed ! I find you mend like sour ale in summer. 

Never. I beg your pardon, miss; I only meant, 
when you le alone. 

Miss. That’s well turn’d; one turn more would have 
turn’d you down stairs. 

Never. Come, miss, be kind for once, and order me 
a dish of coffee. 

Miss. Pray, go yourself; let us wear out the oldest ; 
besides I can't go, for ] have a bone in my leg. 

Col. They say, a woman need but look on her apron- 
string to find an excuse. 

Never. Why, miss, you are grown so peevish, a dog 
would not live with you. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, I beg your diversion: no 
offence, I hope; but truly in a little time you intend to 
make the colonel as bad as yourself; and that’s as bad 
as can be. 

Never. My lord, don’t you think misa improves 
wonderfully of late? Why, miss, if I spoil the colonel, 
T hope you will use him as you do me; for you know, 
love me, love my dog. 

Col. How's that, Tom? Say that again: why, if I 
am a dog, shake hands, brother. 


Here a great, loud, long laugh. 


Smart. But prays geutlemen, why always so severe 
upon poor miss? On my conscience, colonel and Tom 
Neverout, one of you two are both knaves. 

Col. My lady Answerall, I intend to do myself the 
honour of dining with your ladyship to-morrow. 

Lady A. Ay, colonel, do if you can. 

Miss. I'm sure you'll be glad to be welcome. 

Col. Miss, I thank you; and, to reward you, Il 
come and drink tea with you in the morning. 

Miss. Colonel, there's two words to that bargain. 

Col. { To lady Smart.| Your ladyship has a very fine 
watch ; well may you wear it. 

Lady S. It is none of mine, colonel. 

Col. Pray, whose is it then ? ; 

Lady S. Why, ‘tis my Jord’s; for they say a married 
woman has nothing of her own but her wedding-ring 
and her hair-lace: but if women had been the law- 
makers, it would have been better. 

Col. This watch seems to be quite new. 

Lady S. No, sir, it has been twenty years in my 
lord's family ; but Quare put a new case and dial-plate 
to it. 

Never. Why, that's for all the world like tae maa, 
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who swore he kept the same knife forty years, only he 
sometimes changed the haft, and sometimes the blade. 

Smart, Well, Tom, to give the devil his due, thou 
art a right woman's man. 

Col. Odd so! I have broke the hinge cf my snuff- 
box ; I'm undone, besides the loss. 

Miss. Alack-a-day, colonel! 1 vow I had rather have 
found 40s. 

Never, Why, colonel, all that I can say to comfort 
you is, that you must mend it with a new one. 


Miss laughs. 

Col. What, miss! you can't laugh, but you must 
show your teeth. 

Miss. 1'm sure you show your teeth when you can't 
bite : well, thus it must be, if we sell ale. 

Never. Miss, you smell very sweet ; 1 hope you don't 
carry perfumes ? 

Miss. Perfumes! No, sir; I'd have you to know, it 
is nothing but the grain of my skin. 

Col. Tom, you have a good nose to make a poor man’s 
sow. 

Spark. So, ladies and gentlemen, methinks you are 
very witty upon one another: come, box it about ; twill 
come to my father at last. 

Col. Why, my lord, you see miss has no mercy; I 
wish she were married; but I doubt the gray mare 
would prove the better horse. 

Miss. Well, God forgive you for that wish. 

Spark, Never fear him, miss. 

Miss. What, my lord, do you think I was born ina 
wood, to be afraid of an ow] ? 

Smart. What have you to say to that, colonel ? 

Never. O, my lord, my friend the colonel scorns to 
set his wit against a child. 

Miss. Scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

Col. Well, miss, they say a woman's tongue is the 
last thing about her that dies; therefore, let's kiss and 
be friends. 

Muss. Hands off! that’s meat for your master. 

Spark, Faith, colonel, you are for ale and cakes: but 
after all, miss, you are too severe; you would not 
meddle with your match. 

Miss. Aj} they can say goes in at one ear and out at 
t’other for me, I can assure you: only I wish they would 
be quiet, and let me drink my tea. 

Never. What! I warrant you think all is lost that 
goes beside your own mouth. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, hold your tongue for 
once, if it be possible: one would think you were a 
woman in man’s clothes, by your prating. 

Never. No, miss; it is not handsome to see ove hold 
one’s tongue: besides, I should slobber my fingers. 

Col. Miss, did you never hear that three women and 
a goose are enough to make a market ? 

Miss. I'm sure, if Mr. Neverout or you were among 
them, it would make a fair. 


FooTMAN comes in. 


Lady S. Here, take away the tea-table, and brmg up 
candles, 

Lady A. O, madam, no candles yet, I beseech you; 
don't let us burn day-light. 

Never. I dare swear, miss, for her part, will never 
burn day-light, if she can help it. 

Miss. Lord! Mr. Neverout, one cannot hear one’s 
own ears fur you. 

Lady S. Indeed, madam, it is blindman’s holiday ; 
we shall soon be all of a colour. 


best. 
Miss. Fogh! these men talk of nothing but kissing. 

{ She spits. 

Never. What, miss, does it make your mouti: water ? 


Never. Why, then, miss, we may kiss where we like 
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Lady S. 1+ is as good to be in the dark as with ut 
light; therefore pray bring in candles: they say women 
and linen show vest by candlelight: come, geutlemen, 
are you for a party at quadrilie? 

Col. '1l make one with you three ladies. 

Lady A. V'll sit down, and be a stander by. 

Lady Se lady A.| Madam, does your ladyship 

_ ay 

Col. Yes; I suppose her ladyship plays sometimes 
for an egg at Easter. 

Never. Ay; and a kiss at Christmas, 

Lady A. Come, Mr. Neverout, hold your tongue, 
and mind your knitting. 

Never. With all my heart; kiss my wife, and wel- 
come. 


The CotoneLt, Mr. Neverout, Lapy SMart, and 
Miss go to quadrille, and sigpthere till three in the 
morning. 

They rise from cards. 


Lady S. Well, miss, you'll have a sad husband, you 
have such good luck at cards. 

Never. Indeed, miss, you dealt me sad cards; if you 
deal so ill by your friends, what will you do with your 
enemies ? 

Lady A. I'm sure ‘tis time for honest fulks to be 
a-bed. 


Miss. Indeed my eyes draw straws. 


She's almost asleep. 


Never. Why, miss, if you fall asleep, somebody may 
get a pair of gloves. 

Col. 1 am going to the land of Nod. 

Never. Faith, I'm for Bedfordshire. 

Lady S. I'm sure I shall sleep without rocking. 

Never. Miss, 1 hope you ll dream of your sweetheart. 

Miss. O, no doubt of it. I believe 1 shan't be able 
to sleep for dreaming of him. 

Col. | To Miss.| Madam, shall I have the honour to 
escort you ? 

Miss. No, colonel, I thank you; my mamma has 
seut her chair and footmen. Well, my lady Smart, 
I'll give you revenge whenever you please. 


FooTMAN comes in. 
Foutman, Madam, the chairs are waiting. 


They all take ther chuirs and go off. 


DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. 


‘‘Turs tract, which immediately followed Swift's Will, is im- 
perfect and unfinished. A preface and dedication were to have 
been added. It was not published till after the dean’s death ; 
but the MS. was handed about, and much applauded in his 
lifetime. The tract is written in so facetious a kind of low 
humour that it must please many readers; nor is it without 
some degree of merit, by pointing out, with an amazing exact- 
ness, (and what, in a less trivial case, must have been called 
judgment,) the faults, blunders, tricks, lies, and various 
knaveries of domestic servants. How much time must have 
been employed in putting together such a work! What an 
intenseness of thought must have been bestowed upon the 
lowest and most slavi-h scenes of life! It is one of those com- 
positions that the utmost strength of wit can scarce sustain 
from sinking. A man of Swift's exalted genius ought con- 
stantly to have soared into higher regions. Te ought to have 
looked upon persons of inferior abilities as children, whor 
nature had appointed him to instruct, encourage, and improve. 
Superior talents seem to have been intended by Providence as 
public benefits: and the person who possesses such blessings 
is certainly answerable to heaven for those endowments which 
he enjoys above the rest of mankind. Let him jest with 
dignity, and let him be ironical upon useful subjects; leaving 
poor slaves to heat their porridge, or drink their small beer, in 
such vessels as they shall find proper. ‘The dean, it seema, had 
not this way of thinking; and having long indulged his 
passions, at last, perhaps, mistook them tor his duty.”’—Lorp 
OrreEry's Remavte on the Life and Writings of Swift. And 
Faulkner, the Irish editor, gives the following account of ‘‘ The 
Directions to Servants.” The following treause was bagia 
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tome ago by the anthor, who had not leisure to finish and 
put it into proper order, being engaged in many other works of 
greater use to his country, as may be seen by most of his 
writings. But as the author's design was to expose the villanies 
and frauds of servants to their masters and mistresses, we shall 
make no apology for its publication ; but give it our rs in 
the same manner us we dnd it in the original, which may be 
seen in the printer's custody. The few tautologies that occur in 
the characters left unfinished will make the reader look upon 
the whole as a rough draught, with several outlines only 
drawn. However, that there may appear no daubing or patch- 
work by other hands, it is thoupht most advisable to give it in 
the author's own words. Itis imagined that he intended to 
make a large volume of this work ; but, as time and health 
would not permit him, the reader may draw, from what is here 
exhibited, means to detect the many vices and faults to which 
people in that kind of low life are subject, If gentlemen 
would seriously consider this work, which is written for their 
instruction, (although ironically,) it would make them oetter 
economists, and preserve their estates and families from ruin. 
Tt may be seen by some scattered papers (wherein were given 
hints for a dedication and preface, and a list of all degrees of 
servants) that the author intended to have gone through 
all their characters. This is all that need be said as to this 
treatise, which can only be looked upon as a fragment.” 


RULES THAT CONCERN ALL SERVANTS IN 
GENERAL. 


WHEN your master or lady calls a servant by name, 
if that servant be not in the way, none of you are to 
answer, for then there will be no end of your drudgery : 
and masters themselves allow, that if a servant comes 
when he is called, it is sufficient. 

When you have done a fault, be always pert and 
insolent, and behave yourself as if you were the injured 
person; this will immediately put your master or lady 
off their mettle. 

If you see your master wronged by any of your 
fellow-servants, be sure to conceal it, for fear of being 
called a tell-tale: however, there is one exception in 
case of a favourite servant, who is justly hated by the 
whole family; who therefore are bound, in prudence, 
to lay all the faults they can upon-the favourite. 

The cook, the butler, the groom, the market-man, 
and every other servant who is concerned in the 
expenses of the family, should act as if his master’s 
whole estate ought to be applied to that servant's 
particular business. For instance, if the cook com- 
putes his master’s estate to be 10002. a-year, he reason- 
ably concludes that 10002. a-year will afford meat 
enough, and therefore he need not be sparing; the 
butler makes the same judgment; so may the groom 
and the coachman; and thus every branch of expense 
will be filled to your master’s honour. 

When you are chid before company, (which, with 
submission to your masters and Jadies is an un- 
mannerly practice, ) it often happens that some stranger 
will have the good nature to drop a word m your 
excuse; in such a case you will have a good title to 
justify yourself, and may rightly conclude, that when- 
ever he chides you afterward, on other occasions, he 
may be in the wrong; in which opinion you will be 
the better confirmed, by stating the case to your fellow- 
servants in your own way, who will certainly decide 
in your favour: therefore, as I have said before, when- 
ever you are chidden, complain as if you were injured. 

It often hapnens, that servants sent on messages are 
apt to stay out somewhat longer than the message 
requires ; perhaps two, four, six, or eight hours, or 
seme such trifle; for the temptation to be sure was 
great, and flesh and blood cannot always resist. 
When you return, the master storms, the lady scolds ; 
stripping, cudgelling, and turning off is the word. 
But here you ought he provided with a set of excuses, 
enough to serve on al] occasions: for instance, your 
uncle came fourscore miles to town this morning on 
purpuse to see you, and goes back by break of day to- 
morrow : a brother servant, that borrowed money of 
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you when he was out of place, was running away to 
Ireland: you were taking leave of an old fellow- 
servant, who was shipping for Barbadoes: your father 
sent a cow to you to sell, and you could not get a 
chapman till nine at night: you were taking leave of a 
dear cousin who is to be hanged next Saturday: you 
wrenched your foot against a stone, and were forced to 
stay three hours in a shop before you could stir astep : 
some nastiness was thrown on you out of a garret- 
window, and you were ashamed to come home befvre 
you were cleaned, and the smell went off: you were 
pressed for the sea-service, and carried before a justice 
of peace, who kept you three hours before he examined 
you, and you got off with much ado: a bailiff, by 
mistake, seized you for a debtor, and kept you the 
whole evening in a spunging-house: you were told 
your master had gone to a tavern, and came to some 
mischance, and your grief was so great, that you in- 
quired for his honour in a hundred taverns between 
Pall-Mall and Temple-bar. 

Take all tradesmen’s parts against your master, and 
when you are sent to buy anything, never offer to 
cheapen it, but generously pay the full demand. This 
is highly to your master’s honour, and may be some 
shillings in your pocket ; and you are to consider if 
your master has paid too much, he can better afford 
the loss than a poor tradesman, 

Never submit to stir a finger in any business, but 
that for which you are particularly hired. For ex- 
ample, if the groom be drunk or absent, and the butler 
be ordered to shut the stable door, the answer is ready, 
—An please your honour I don't understand horses : 
if a corner of the hanging wauts a single nail to fasten 
it, and the footman be directed to tack it up, he may 
say he does not understand that sort of ae but his 
honour may send for the upholsterer. 

Masters and ladies are usually quarrelling with the 
servants for not shutting the doors after them: but 
neither masters nor ladies consider that those doors 
must be open before they can be shut, and that the 
labour is double to open and shut the doors; therefore 
the best, aud shortest, and easiest way is to do neither. 
But if you are so often teazed to shut the door, that you 
cannot easily forget it, then give the door such a clap 
as you go out, as will shake the whole room, and make 
everything rattle im it, to put your master and lady in 
mind that you observe their directions. 

If you find yourself to grow into favour with your 
master or lady, take some opportunity in a very mild 
way to give them warning; and when they ask the 
reason, and seem loth to part with you, answer, that 
you would rather live with them than anybody elsa 
but a poor servant is not to be blamed if he strives to 
better himself; that service is no inheritance; that 
your work is great, and your wages very small. Upon 
which, if your master has any generosity, he will add 
5s. or 10s. a-quarter rather than Jet you go: but if 
you are baulked, and have no mind to go off, get some 
fellow-servant to tell your master that he has prevailed 
upon you to stay. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, save 
them to junket with your fellow-servants at night; and 
take in the butler, provided he will give you drink. 

Write your own name and your sweetheart’s, with 
the smoke of a candle, on the roof of the, kitchen or 
the servants’ hall, to show your learning. = 

If you are a young, sightly fellow, whenever you 
whisper your mistress at the table, ran your nose full 
in her cheek ; or if your breath be good, breathe full 
in her face ; this I have known to have had very good 
consequences in some families. 

Never come till you have heen called three or four 
times ; for none but dogs will come at the first whistle ; 
and when the master calls ‘“* Who's there?’ no sery aut 
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is bound to come; for Who's there is nobody's 
name. | 

When you have broken all your earthen drinking- 
weasels below stairs, (which is usually done in a week,) 
the copper pot will do as well; it can boil milk, heat 
porridge, hold small beer, or, in case of necessity, serve 
for a jordan; therefore apply it indifferently to all these 
uses; but never wash or scour it, for fear of taking off 
the tin. 

Although you are allowed knives for the servants’ 
hall at meals, yet you ought to spare them, and make 
use of your master’s. 

Let it be a constant rule, that no chair, stool, or 
table, in the servants’ hall or the kitchen, shall have 
above three legs, which has been the ancient and 
constant practice in all the families I ever knew, and it 
js said to be founded upon two reasons; first, to show 
that servants are ever in a tottering condition ; secondly, 
it was thought a point of humility, that the servants’ 
chairs and tables should have at least. one leg fewer 
than those of their masters. I grant there has been an 
exception to this rule with regard to the cook, who, 
by old custom, was allowed an easy chair to sleep in 
alter dinner; and yet I have seldom seen them with 
above three legs. Now this epidemical lameness of 
servants’ chairs is, by philosophers, imputed to two 
causes, Which are observed to make the greatest revo- 
lutions in states and empires; I mean love and war, 
A stool, a chair, or a table is the first weapon taken up 
ina general romping or skirmish; and after a peace, the 
chairs, if they be not very strong, are apt to suffer in 
the conduct of an amour, the cook being usually fat 
and heavy, and the butler a little in drink. 

T could never endure to see maid-servants so un- 
genteel as to walk the streets with their petticoats pinned 
up: it is a foolish excuse to allege their petticoats will 
be dirty, when they have so easy a remedy as to walk 
three or four times down a clean pair of stairs after they 
come home. 

When you stop to tattle with some crony servant in 
the same street, leave your own strcet-door open, that 
you may get in without knocking when you come 
back ; otherwise your mistress may know you are gone 
out, and you must be chidden. 

I do most earnestly exhort you all to unanimity and 
concord: but mistake me not—you may quarrel with 
each other as much as you please, only always bear in 
mind that you have a common enemy, which is your 
master and lady, and you have a common cause to de- 
fend. Believe an old practitioner; whoever, out of 
malice to a fellow-servant, carries a tale to his master, 
shall be ruined by a general confederacy against him. 

The general place of rendezvous for al] the servants, 
both in winter and summer, is the kitchen; there the 
grand affairs of the family ought to be consulted, whe- 
ther they concern the stable, the dairy, the pantry, 
the laundry, the cellar, the nursery, the dining-room, 
or my lady’s chamber: there, as in your own proper 
element, you can laugh, and squall, and romp, in full 
security. 

When any servant comes home drunk, and cannot 
appear, you must all] join in telling your master that 
he is gone to bed very sick ; upon which your lady will 
be so very good-natured as to order some comfortable 
thing for the poor man or maid. 

When your master and lady go abroad together, to 
dinner, or on a visit for the evening, you need leave 
only one servant inthe house, unless you havea black- 
gaard boy to answer at the door, and attend the 
children, if there be any. Who is to stay at home is 
to be datermined by short and Jong cuts, and she 
stayer at home may be comforted by a visit from a 
sweetheart, without danger of being caught together. 
These opportunities must never be missed, because 
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they come but sometimes; and all is safe enough while 
there is a servant in the house. 

When your master or lady comes home, and wants a 
servant who happens to be abroad, your auswer must 
be, thathe had but just that minute stept out, being 
sent for by a cousin who was dying. 

If your master calls you by name, and you happen 
to auswer at the fourth call, you need not hurry your- 
self; and if you be chidden for staying, you may law- 
fully say, you came no sooner, because you did not 
know what you were called for. . 

When you are chidden for a fault, as you go out of 
the room, and down stairs, mutter loud enough to be 
plainly heard ; this will make him believe you are 
mmmocent. 

Whoever comes to visit your master or lady when 
they are abroad, never burden your memory with the 
person's name, for indeed you have too many other 
things to remember. Hesides it is a porter’s business, 
and your master’s fault he does not keep one; and who 
can remember names? and you will certainly mistake 
them, and you can neither write nor read. 

If it be possible, never tell a lie to your master or 
lady, unless you have some hopes that they cannot find 
it out in less than half an hour. When a servant is 
turned off, all his faults must. be teld, although most 
of them were never known by his master or lady; and 
all mischiefs done by others charged to him. And 
when they ask any of you why you never acquainted 
them before ? the answer is, “Sir, or madam, really 1 
was afraid it would make you angry; and _ besides, 
perhaps you might think it was malice in me.” 
Where there are little masters and misses in a house, 
they are usually great impediments to the diversions of 
the servants; the only remedy is to bribe them with 
goody goodies, that they may not tell tales to papa and 
mamma. 

I advise you of the servants, whose master lives in 
the country, and who expect vails, always to stand 
rauk aud file when a stranger is taking his leave; so 
that he must of necessity pass between you; and he 
must. have more confidence, or less money than usual, 
if any of you let him escape; and according as he 
behaves himself, remember to treat him the next time 
he comes. 

If you are sent with ready money to buy anything 
at a shop, and happen at that time to be out of pocket, 
sink the money and take up the goods on your master’s 
account. This is for the honour of your master and 
yourself; for he becomes a man of credit at your re- 
commendation. 

When your lady sends fur you up to her chamber, 
to give you any orders, be sure to stand at the door, 
and keep it open, fiddling with the lock all the while 
she.is talking to you, and keep the button in your hand, 
for fear you should forget to shut the door after you. 

If your master or lady happen once in their lives to 
accuse you wrongfully, you are a happy servant; for 
you have nothing more to do, than for every fault you 
commit while you are in their service, to put them in 
mind of that false accusation, and protest yourself 
equally innocent in the present case. 

When you have a mind to leave your master, and 
are too bashful to break the matter, for fear of offend- 
ing him, the best way is to grow rude and saucy of a 
sudden, and beyond your usual behaviour, till he finds 
it necessary to turn you off ; and when you are gone, 
to revenge yourself, give him and his lady sucha cha. 
racter to all your brother servants who are out of place, 
that none will venture to offer their service. 

Some nice ladies who are afraid of catching cold, 
having observed that the maids and fellows below 
stairs often forget to shut the door after them, as they 
come in or go out into the back yards, have contrived 
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that a pulley and a rope with a large piece of lead at 
the end, should be so fixed, as to make the door shut 
of itself, and require a strong hand to open it; which 
is an immense toil to servants whose business may 
force them to go in and out fifty times in a morning: 
but ingenuity can do much, for prudent servants have 
found out an effectual remedy against this insupport- 
able grievance, by tying up the pulley in such a man- 
ner that the weight of the Sead shall have no effect ; 
however, as to my own part, I would rather choose to 
keep the door always open, by laying a heavy stone at 
the bottom of it. 

The servants’ candlesticks are generally broken, for 
nothing can last for ever. But you may find out many 
expedients; you may conveniently stick your candle 
in a bottle, or with a lump of butter against the wain- 
scot, in a powder-horn, or in an old shoe or in a cleft 
stick, or in the barrel of a pistol, or upon its own grease 
ona table, in a coffeecup, or a drinkiug-glass, a horn- 
can, a teapot, a twisted napkin, a mustardpot, an ink- 
horn, a marrowbone, a piece of dough, or you may cut 
a hole in the loaf, and stick it there. 

When you invite the neighbouring servants to junket 
with you at home in an evening, teach them a peculiar 
way of tapping or scraping at the kitchen-window, 
which you may hear, but not your master or lady ; 
whom you must take care not to disturb or frighten at 
such unseasonable hours. 

Lay all faults upon a lap-dog, or favourite cat, a 
monkey, a parrot, achild; or on the servant who was 
last turned off: by this rule you will excuse yourself, 
do no hurt to anybody else, and save your master or 
lady from the trouble and vexation of chiding. 

When you want proper instruments for any work 
you are abont, use all expedients you can invent rather 
than leave your work undone. For instance, if the 
poker be out of the way, or broken, stir the fire with 
the tongs; if the tongs be not at hand, use the muzzle 
of the bellows, the wrong end of the fire-shovel, the 
handle of the fire-brush, the end of a mop, or your 
master’s cane. If you want paper to singe a fowl, tear 
the first book you see about the house. Wipe your 
shoes, for want of a clout, with the bottom of a curtain, 
or a damask napkin. Strip your livery lace for garters. 
If the butler wants a jordan, he may use the great 
silver cup. 

There are several ways of putting out candles, and 
you ought to be instructed in them all: you may run 
the candle end against the wainscot, which puts the 
suuff out immediately ; you may lay it on the ground, 
and tread the snuff out with your foot; you may hold 
it upside down, until it is choked with its own grease, 


or cram it into the socket of the candlestick; you | 


may whirl it round in your hand till it goes out; 
when you go to bed, after you have made water, you 
may dip the candle end into the chamber-put; you 
may spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the 
snuff till it goes ont. The cook may run the candle’s 


nose into the meal tub, or the groom into a vessel of | 


oats, or a lock of hay, or a heap of litter; the house- 
maid may put out her candle by running it against 
the looking-glass, which nothing cleans so well as 
candle-snuff; but the quickest and best of all methods 
is to blow it out with your breath, which leaves the 
candle clear, and readier to be lighted. 

There is nothing so pernicious in a family as a tell- 
tale, against whom it must be the principal business of 
you all to unite; whatever office he serves in, take all 
opportunities to spoil the business he is about, and to 


cross him in everything. For instance, if the butler | 


be a tell-tale, break his glasses whenever he leaves 
the pantry door open; or lock the cat or the mastiff in 
it, who will do as well; mislay a fork or a spoon so 
us he may never find it. If it be the cook, whenever 
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she turns her back, throw a lump of svot, ur a handful 
of salt in the pot, or smoking coals into the dripping: 
pan, or daub the roast meat with the back ofthe chim- 
vey, or hide the key of the jack. Ifa footman be 
suspected, let the cook daub the back of his new livery 

or when he is going up with a dish of soup, let her 
follow him softly with a ladleful, and dribble it all 
the way up stairs to the dining-room, and then let the 
housemaid make such a noise that her lady may hear 
it, The waitingmaid is very likely to be guilty of this 
fault, in hopes to ingratiate herself; in this case the 
laundress must be sure to tear her smocks in the wash- 
ing, and yet wash them but half; aud when she com- 
plains, tell all the house that she sweats so much, and 
her flesh is so nasty, that she fouls a smock more in 
one hour, than the kitchenmaid does in a week. 


CHAPTER I. ° 
Directions to the Butler. 


In my directions to servants, I find from my long 
observation, that you butlers are the principal persons 
concerned, 

Your business being of the greatest variety, and re- 
quiring the greatest exactness, I shall, as well as I 
can recollect, run through the several branches of your 
Office, and order my imetructions accordingly. 

In waiting at the sideboard, take all possible care to 
save your own trouble, and your master’s drinking- 
glasses; therefore, first, since those who dine at the 
same table are supposed to be friends, let them all 
drink out of the same glass without washing, which 
will save you much pains, as well as the hazard of 
breaking them. Give no person any liquor until he 
has called for it thrice at least; by which means, 
some out of modesty, and others out of forgetfulness, 
will call the seldomer, and thus your master’s Jiquor 
be saved. 

If any one desires a glass of bottled ale, first shake 
the bottle, to see if anything be in it; then taste it, to 
see what liquor it is, that you may uot be mistaken ; 
and lastly, wipe the mouth of the bottle with the palm 
of vour hand to show your cleanliness. 

Be more careful to have the cork in the belly of the 
bottle than in the mouth; and if the cork be musty, 
or white friars in your liquor, your master will save the 
more. 

If a humble companion, a chaplain, a tutor, or a 
dependent cousin, happen to be at table, whom you 
find to be little regarded by the master aud the company, 
(which nobody is readier to discover and observe than we 
servants,) it must be the business of you and the foot- 
man to follow the example of your betters, by treating 
him many degrees worse than any of the rest; and you 
cannot please your master better, or at least your lady. 

If any one calls fur small beer toward the end of 
dinner, do not give yourself the pains of goimg down 
to the cellar, but gather the droppings and leavings out 
of the several cups and glasses, and salvers, into one ; 
but turn your back to the company, for fear of being 
observed. On the contrary, when any oue calls for ale 
toward the end of dinner, fill the largest tankard cup 
topful, by which you will have the greatest part left to 
oblige your fellow-servants, without the sin of stealing 
from your master. be ie 

There is likewise a perquisite full as host, by 
which you have a chance of getting every day the best 
part of a bottle of wine for yourself; for you are to 


suppose that geutlefulks will not care for the remainder 


of a bottle; therefore always set a fresh one before 
them after dinner, although there has not been above 
a glass drunk out of the other. 

Take special care that your bottles be not must y be- 
fore you fiJ] them; in order to which, blow strongly 
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my the mouth of every bottle, and then if you smell 
nothing but your own breath, immediately fill it. 

If you are seut down in haste to draw any drink, and 
find it will not run, do not be at the trouble of open- 
ing a vent, but blow strongly into the faucet, and you 
will find it immediately pour into your mouth: or 
take out the vent, but do not stay to put it in again, for 
fear your master should want you. 

If you are curious to taste some of your master’s 
choice bottles, empty as many of them just below the 
neck as will make the quantity you want; but then 
take care to fill them up again with clean water, that 
you may not lessen your master’s liquor. 

There is an excellent invention found out of late 
years in the management of ale and smal] beer at the 
sideboard : for instance, a gentleman calls for a glass 
of ale and drinks but half; another calls for small 


beer; you immediately tin out the remainder of the | 
idly watching it, but lay it on the coals, and mind your 


ale into the tankard, and fill the glass with small beer ; 
and so backward and forward as long as dimer lasts, 
by which you answer three ends; first, you save your- 
self the trouble of washing, and consequently the 
danger of breaking your glasses; secondly, you are sure 
not to be mistaken in giving gentlemen the liquor they | 
call fur; and lastly, by this method, you are certain 
that nothing is lost. 

Because butlers are apt to forget to bring up their ale 
and beer time enough, be sure you remember to have 
up yours two hours before dinner; and place them in 
the sunny part of the room, to let people see that you 
have not been negligent, 

Some butlers have a way of decanting (as they call 
it) bottled ale, by which they lose a good part of the 
bottom; let your method be to turn the bottle directly 
ad down, which will make the liquor appear dou- 
ble the quantity ; by this means, you will be sure not. to 
lose one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddiness. 

Clean your plate, wipe your knives, and rub the 
dirty tables with the napkins and table-cloths used 
that day ; for it is but one washing, and besides, it will 
save you wearing out the coarse rubbers; and in reward 
of such good husbandry, my judgment is, that you 
may lawfully make use of the finest damask napkins 
for night-caps for yourself. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whiting plainly 
to be seen in all the chinks, for fear your lady should 
not believe you had cleaned it. 

There is nothing wherein the skill of a butler more 
ae: than in the management of candles, whereof, 
although some part may fall to the share of the other 
servants, yet your being the principal person concerned, 
I shall direct my instructions upon this article to you 
only, leaving to your fellow-servants to apply them npon 
occasion. 

First, to avoid burning daylight, and to save your 
master’s candles, never bring them up till half an hour 
after it be dark, although they are called for ever so often. 

Let your sockets be full of grease to the brim, with 
the old snuff at the top, and then stick on your fresh 
candles, It is true, this may endanger their falling, 
but the candles will appear so much the longer and 
handsomer before company. At other times, for 
variety, put your candles loose in the sockets, to show 
they are clean to the bottom. 

When your candle is too big for the socket, melt it 
to the right size in the fire; and to hide the srvioke, 
wrap it in paper half way up. 

ou cannot but observe, of late years, the great 
extravagance among the gentry upon the article of 
candles, which a good butler ought by all means to dis- 
courage, both to save his own pains and his master's 
money; this may be contrived several ways, especially 
when you are ordered to put candles into the sconces. 

Sconces are great wasters of candles; and you, who 
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are always to consider the advantage of your master. 
should do your utmost to discouage them: therefore 
your business must be to press the candle with both 
your hands into the socket, so as to make it lean, in 
such a manner, that the grease mag drop aJl upon the 
floor, if some lady's head-dress, or gentleman's periwig, 
be not ready to intercept it: you may likewise stick 
the candle so loose, that it will fail upon the glass of 
the sconce, and break it into shatters; this will save 
your master many a fair penny in the year, both in 
candles and to the glass-man, and yourself much la- 
bour; for the sconces spoiled cannot be used. 

Never let the candles burn tvo low, but give them 
as a lawful perquisite, to your friend the cook, to increase 
her kitchen stuff; or, if this be not allowed in your 
house, give them in charity to the poor neighbours, 
who often run on your errands. 

When you cut bread for a toast, do not stand 


other business: then come back, and if you find it 
toasted quite through, scrape off the burnt side, and 
serve it up. 

When you dress up your sideboard, set the best 
glasses as near the edge of the table as you can; by 
which means they will cast a double lustre, and make 
a much finer figure; and the consequence can be at 
most but the breaking half a dozen, which is a trifle 
in your master’s pocket. 

Wash the glasses with your own water, to save your 
master’s salt. 

When any salt is spilt on the table, do not let it be 
lost, but when dimer 1s done, fold up the table-cloth 
with the salt in it, then shake the salt out ito the salt- 
cellar to serve next day: but the shortest and surest 
way is, when you remove the cloth, to wrap the knives, 
forks, spoons, salt-cellars, broken bread, and scraps of 
meat hee in the table-cloth; by which you will 
be sure tu lose nothing, unless you,think it better to 
shake them out of the window among the beggars, that 
they may with more convenience eat the scraps. 

Leave the dregs of wine, ale, and other liquors, in 
the bottles: to rinse them is but loss of time, since all 
will be done at once in a general washing; and you 
will have a better excuse for breaking them. 

If your master has many musty, or very foul and 
crusted bottles, I advise you, in pus of conscience, that 
those may be the first you truck at the next alehouse 
for ale or brandy. 

When a message is sent to your master, be kind to 
your brother-servant who brings it; give him the best 
liquor in your keeping, for your master’s honour; and 
at the first opportunity, he will do the same to you. 

After supper, if it be dark, carry your plate and 
china together in the same basket to save candle-light, 
for you know your pantry well enough to put them up 
in the dark. 

When company is expected at dinner, or in the 
evenings, be sure to be abroad, that nothing may be 
got which is under your key; by which your master 
will save his liquor, and not wear out his plate. 

I come now to a most important part of your economy, 
the bottling of a ssgahead of wine, wherein I recom- 
mend three virtues, cleanliness, frugality, and brotherly 
love. Let your corks be of the longest kind you can 
get; which will save some wine in the neck of every 
bottle: as to your bottles, choose the smallest you can 
find, which will increase the number of dozens, and 

lease your master; for a bottle of wine is always a 
bottle of wine, whether it hold more or less; and if 
your master has his proper number of dozens, he can- 
not complain. 

Every bottle must be first rinsed with wine, for 


_ fear of any moisture left in the washing: some, out of 


of a mistaken thrift, will rinse « dozen bottles with 
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the same wine; but I would advise you, for more 
caution, to change the wine at every second bottle; a 
gill may be enough. Have bottles ready by to save 
it; and it will be a good perquisite, either to sell or 
drink with the cook. 

Never draw your hogshead too low; nor tilt it, for 
fear of disturbing your liquor. When it begins to 
run slow, and before the wine grows cloudy, shake the 
hogshead, and carry a glass of it to your master; who 
will praise you for your discretion, and give you all 
the rest as a perquisite to your place: you may tilt 
the hogshead the next day, and in a fortnight get a 
dozen or two of good clear wine to dispose of as you 
please. 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, 
together with a large plug of tobacco, which will give 
to the wine the true taste of the weed, so delightful 
to all good judges in drinking. 

When you are ordered to decant a suspicious bottle, 
if a pint be out, give your hand a dexterous shake, 
and show it in a glass, that it begins to be muddy. 

When a hogshead of wine or any other liquor is to 
be bottled off, wash your bottles immediately before 
you begin; but be sure not to drain them, by which 
good management your master will save some gallons 
in every hogshead of wine. 

This is the time that, in honour to your master, you 
ought to show your kindness to your fellow-servants, 
and especially to the cook ; for what signify a few 
flagons out of a whole hogshead? But make them be 
drunk in your preseuce, for fear they should be given 
to other folks, and so your master be wronged: but 
advise them, if they get drunk, to go to bed and leave 
word they are sick; which last caution I would have 
al] the servants observe, both male and female. 

If your master finds the hogshead to fall short of 
his expectation, what is plainer than that the vessel 
fleaked; that the wine-cooper had not filled it in 

proper time; that a merchant cheated him with a 
ogshead below the common measure ? 

When you are to get water on for tea after dinner, 
(which in many families is part. of your office,) to 
save firing, and to make more haste, pour it into the 
teakettle from the pot where cabbage or fish have 
been boiling, which will make it much wholesomer, 
by curing the acid and corroding quality of the tea. 

Be saving of your candles, and let those in the 
sconces of the hall, the stairs, and in the lantern, burn 
down into the sockets, until they go out of themselves; 
for which your master and lady will commend your 
thriftiness, as soon as they shall smell the snuff. 

If a gentleman leaves a snuff-box or pick-tooth-case 
on the table after dinner, and goes away, look upon 
it as part of your vails, for so it is allowed by all 
servants, and you do no wrong to your master or 
lady. 

If you serve a country squire, when gentlemen and 
ladies come to dine at your house, never fail to make 
their servants drunk, aud especially the coachman, for 
the honour of your master: to which, in all your 
actions, you must have a special regard, as being the 
best judge ; for the honour of every family is deposited 
in the hands of the cook, the butler, and the groom, 
as I shall hereafter demonstrate. 

Snuff the candles at supper as they stand on the 
table, which is munch the securest way; because, if the 
burning snuff happeus to get out of the snuffers, you 
have a chance that it may fall into a dish of soup, 
sack-posset, rice-milk, or the like, where it will be 
immediately extinguished with very little stink. 

When you have snuffed the candle, always leave 
the snuffers open, for the snuff will of itself burn away 
to ashes, and cannot fall out and dirty the table when 
you snuff the candles again. 
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That the salt may lie smooth in the salt-cellar, press 
it down with your moist palm. 

When a gentleman is going away after dining with 
your master, be sure to stand full in view, and follow 
him to the door, and, as you have opportunity, look 
full in his face, perhaps it may bring you a shilling; 
but if the gentleman has lain there a night, get the 
cook, the house-maid, the stable-man, the scullion 
and gardener, to accompany you, and to stand in his 
way to the hall in a line on each side of him: if the 
gentleman performs handsomely, it will do him honour 
and cost your master nothing. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread for the 
table, because in cutting a slice or two it will wipe 
itself, 

Put your Pacer into every bottle to feel whether it 
be full, which is the surest way, for feeling has no 
fellow. 

When you go down to the cellar to draw ale or 
small beer, take care to observe directly the following 
method : hold the vessel between the finger and thumb 
of your right hand, with the palm upwards; then hold 
the candle between your fingers, but a little leaning 
toward the mouth of the vessel; then take out the 
spigot with your left hand, and clap the point of it in 
your mouth, and keep your left hand to watch acci- 
dents; when the vessel is full, withdraw the spigot 
from your mouth, well wetted with spittle, which, 
being of a slimy consistence, will make it stick faster 
in the faucet: if any tallow drops into the vessel, you 
may easily (if you think of it) remove it with a spoon. 

Always lock up a cat in the closet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may steal in and 
break them. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his 
bottle-screw in two days, by trying which is hardest, 
the point of the screw, or the neck of the bottle: in 
this case to supply the want of a screw, after the stump 
has torn the cork in pieces, make use of a silver fork, 
and when the scraps of the cork are almost drawn out, 
flirt the mouth of the bottle into the cistern three or 
four times, until you quite clear it. 

If a gentleman dines often with your master, and 
gives you nothing when he goes away, you may use 
several methods to show him some marks of your dis- 
ioe ae and quicken his memory: if he calls for 

read or drink, you may pretend not to hear, or send 
it to another who called after him; if he asks for wine, 
let him stay awhile, and then send him small] beer; 
give him always foul glasses; send him a spoon when 
he wants a knife; wink at the footman to leave him 
without a plate: by these and the like expedients, you 
may probably be a better man by _ half-a-crown 
before he leaves the house, provided you watch an 
opportunity of standing by when he is going. 

If your lady loves play, your fortuve is fixed for 
ever; moderate gaming will be a perquisite of ten 
shillings a-week ; and in such a family I would rather 
choose to be butler than chaplain, or even rather than 
be steward; it is all ready money, and got without 
labour, unless your lady happens to be one of those 
who either obliges you to find wax candles, or forces 
you to divide it with some favourite servants; but, at 
worst, the old cards are your own; and if the game- 
sters play deep or grow peevish, they will change the 
cards so often, that the old ones will be a ennsiderable 
advantage by selling them to coffee-houses, o1. /amilies 
who love play, but cannot afford better than cards at 
second-hand ; when you attend at the service, be sure 
to leave new packs within the reach of the gamesters ; 
which those who have ill-luck will readily take to 
change their fortune; and now and then an old pack 
mingled with the rest will easily pass. Be sure to be 
very officious on play nights, and ready with you 
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eandles to light out your company, and have salvers 
of wine at hand to give them when they call; but 
manage so with the cook that there be no supper, 
because it will be so much saved in your master's 
family ; and because a supper will considerably lessen 
your gains. 

Next to cards there is nothing so profitable to you 
as bottles; in which perquisite you have no competitors 
except the footmen, who are apt to steal and vend 
them for pots of beer; but you are bound to prevent 
any such abuses in your master’s family : the footmen 
are not to answer for what are broken at a general 
bottling; and those may be as many as your discretion 
will make them. 

The profit of glasses is so very pen that 
it is hardly worth mentioning; it consi8ts only in a 
small present made by the glass-man, and about four 
shillings in the pound added to the prices, for your 
trouble and skill in choosing them. If your master 
has a large stock of glasses, and you or your fellow- 
servants happen to break any of them without your 
master’s knowledge, keep it a secret till there are not 
enough left to serve the table, then tell your master 
that the glasses are gone; this will be but one vexation 
to him, which is much better than fretting once or 
twice a-week ; and it is the office of a good servant to 
discompose his master aud his lady as seldom as he 
can; and here the cat and dog will be of great use to 
take the blame from you. Note, that bottles missing 
are supposed to be half stolen by stragglers and other 
servants; and the other half broken by accident and 
a general washing. 

Whet the backs of your knives until they are as 
sharp as the edge; which will have this advantage, 
that when gentlemen find them blunt on one side they 
may try the other ; and to show you spare no pains in 
sharpening the knives, whet them so long, til] you 
wear out a good part of the iron, and even the bottom 
of the silver handle. This does credit to your master, 
for it shows good house-keeping, and the goldsmith 
may one day make you a present. 

Your lady, when she finds the small beer or ale dead, 
will blame you for not remembering to put the peg into 
the vent-hole. This is a great mistake, nothing being 
plainer than that the peg keeps the air in the vessel, 
which spoils the drink, and therefore ought to be let 
out; but if she insists upon it, to prevent the trouble 
of pulling out the vent, and putting it in a dozen times 
a-day, which is not to be borne by a good servant, leave 
the spigot half out at night, and you will find, with only 
the loss of two or three quarts of liquor, the vessel will 
run freely. 

When you prepare your candles, wrap them up in a 
ie of brown paper. and so stick them into the socket : 
et the paper come half way up the candle, which looks 
handsome if anybody should come in. 

Do all in the dark to save your master’s candles. 


CHAPTER IL. 
Directions to the Cook. 
ALTHOUGH I am not ignorant that it has been a Jong 


quality to keep men cooks, and generally of the French 
nation, yet because my treatise is chiefly calculated 
for the general run of knights, squires, and gentlemen, 
both in town and country, I shall therefore apply to 
you, Mrs. Cook, as a woman: however, a great part of 
what I intend may serve for either sex; and your part 
naturally follows the former, because the butler and 
you are joined in interest; your vails are generally 
equal, and paid when others are disappointed ; you ¢an 
junket together at nights upon your own prog, when the 
rest of tne house are a hede aud have it in your power 
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to make every fellow-servant your friend; you can give 
a good bit ora good sup to the little masters and misses, 
and gain their affections: a quarrel between you is very 
dangerous to you both, and will probably end in one of 
you being turned off; in which fatal case, perhaps it 
will not be so easy in some time to cotton with another, 
And now, Mrs. Cook, I proceed to give you my instruc- 
tions; which I desire you will get some fellow-servant 
in the family to read to you constantly one night in 
every week when you are going to bed, whether you 
serve in town or country; for my lessons shall be fitted 
for both. 

If your lady forgets at supper that there is any cold 
meat in the house, do not you be so officious as to put 
her in mind; it is plain she did not want it; and if she 
recollects it the next day, say she gave you no orders, 
and it is spent; therefore, for fear of telling a lie, dis- 


‘pose of it with the butler, or any other crony, before 


you go to bed. 

Never send up a leg of a fowl at supper while there 
is a cat or a dog in the house that can be accused for 
running away with it: but if there happen to be 
neither, you must lay it upon the rats, or a strange 
greyhound. 

It is ill housewifery to foul your kitchen rubbers 
with wiping the bottoms of the dishes you send up, 
since the table-cloth will do as well, and is changed 
every meal. 

Never clean your spits after they have been used ; 
for the grease left upon them by meat is the best thing 
to preserve them from rust; and when you make use 
of them again, the same grease will keep the inside of 
the meat moist. 

If you live in a rich family, roasting and boiling are 
below the dignity of your office, and which it becomes 
you to be ignorant of; therefore leave that work wholly 
to the kitchen-wench, for fear of disgracing the family 
you live in. 

If you are employed in marketing, buy your meat.as 
cheap as you can; but when you bring in your accounts, 
be tender of your master’s honour, and set down the 
highest rate ; which, besides, is but justice; for nobody 
can afford to sell at the same rate that he buys, and I 
am confident that you may charge safely; swear that 
you gave no more than what the butcher and poulterer 
asked. If your lady orders you to set up a piece of 
meat for supper, you are not to understand that you 
must. set it up all, therefore you may give half to your- 
self and the butler. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they justly call 
fiddling work, where abundance of time is spent, and 
little done: such, for instance, is the dressing small 
birds, requiring a world of cookery and clutter, and a 
second or third spit, which, by the way, is absolutely 
needless ; for it will be a very ridiculous thing, indeed, 
if a spit, which is strong enough to turn a sirloin of 
beef, should not be able to turn a lark; however, if 
your lady be nice, and is afraid that a large spit will 
tear them, place them handsomely in the dripping-pan, 
where the fat of roasted mutton or beef falling on the 


_ birds will serve to baste them, and so save both time 
and butter: for what cook of any spirit would lose her 
time since the custom began among the people of , 
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time in picking larks, wheatears, and other small birds ? 
Therefore, if you cannot get the maids or the young 
misses tou assist you, een make short work, and either 
singe or flay them; there is no great loss in the skins, 
and the flesh is just the same. 

If you are employed in marketing, do uot accept a 
treat of a beef-steak aud a pot of ale from the butcher, 
which I think in conscience is no better than wronging 
your master ; but do you always take that perquisite in 
money, if you do not go in trust; or in poun‘lage, when 
you pay the bills. 

The kitchen bellows being usually out of order wita 
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stirring the fire with the muzzle, to save the tongs and 


poker, borrow the bellowsout of your lady's bed-chamber, | 


which, being least used, are commonly the best in the 
house: and if you happen to damage or grease them, 
you have a chance to have them left entirely for your 
own use. 

Let a blackguard boy be always about the house to 
send on your errands, and go to market for you on 
rainy days, which will save your clothes, and make 
you appear more creditable to your mistress. 

If your mistress allows you the kitchen-stuff, in re- 
turn of her generosity take care to boil and roast your 
meat sufficiently. If she keeps it for her own profit, do 
her justice; and rather than let a good fire be wanting, 
enliven it now and then with the dripping and the 
butter that happens to turn to oil. 

Send up your meat well stuck with skewers, to 
make it look round and plump; and an iron skewer 
rightly employed now and then will make it look 
handsomer. 

When you roast a long joint of meat, be careful 
only about the middle, and leave the two extreme parts 
raw, which will serve another time, and will also save 
firing. 

When you scour your plates and dishes, bend the 
brim inward, so as to make them hold the more. 

Always keep a large fire in the kitchen when there 
is a small dinuer, or the family dines abroad, that the 
neighbours, seeing the smoke, may commend your 
master’s housekeeping: but when much company is 
invited, then be as sparing as possible of your coals, 
because a great deal of the meat being half raw will be 
suved, and serve next day. 

Boil your meat constantly in pump water, because 
you must sometimes want river or pipe water; and 
then your mistress, observing your meat of a different 
colour, will chide you when you are not in fault. 

When you have plenty of fowl in the larder, leave 
the door open, in pity to the poor cat, if she be a good 
mouser 

If you find it necessary to go to market ina wet day, 
take out your mistress’s riding-hood and cloak, to save 
your clothes. 

Get three or four charwomen to attend you con- 
stantly in the kitchen, whom you pay at small charges, 
only with the broken meat, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. 

To keep troublesome servants out of the kitchen, 
always leave the winder sticking on the jack, to fall on 
their heads, 

If alump of soot falls into the soup, and you cannot 
conveniently get it out, stir it well, and it will give the 
soup a high French taste. 

If you melt your butter to oil, be under no con- 
cern, but send it up, for oi] is a genteeler sauce than 
butter. 

Scrape the bottoms of your pots and kettles with a 
silver spoon, for fear of giving them a taste of copper. 

When you setid up butter for sauce, be so thrifty as 
to let it be half water; which is also much whole- 
somer, 

Jf your butter, when it is melted, tastes of brass, it 
is your master’s fault, who will not allow you a silver 
saucepan ; besides, the less of it will go further, and 
new tinning is very chargeable; if you have a silver 
saucepan, and the butter smells of smoke, lay the fault 
upon the coals. 

Never make use of a spoon in anything that you cau 
do with your hands, for fear of wearing out your master’s 

late. 

When you find that you cannot get dimer ready at 
the time appointed, put the clock back, and then it may 
be ready to a minute. 

Let a red-hot cow! now and then fall into tie dripping- 
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pan, that the smoke of the dripping may ascend, and 
give the roast meat a high taste. 

You are to luok upon the kitchen as your dressing- 
room; but you are not to wash your hands till you 
have gone to the necessary-house, and spitted your 
meat, trussed your fowl, picked your sallad, not indeed 
till after you nave sent up your second course; for you: 
hands will be ten times fouler with the many things 
you are forced to handle; but when your work is cver, 
one washing will serve for all. 

There is but one part of your dressing that I would 
admit while the victuals are boiling, roasting, or stew- 
ing; I mean the combing your head, which loses no 
time, because you can stand over your cookery, and 
watch it with one hand, while you are using your comb 
with the other. 

If any of the combings happen to be sent up with 
the victuals, you may safely lay the fault upon any of 
the footmen that has vexed you; as those gentlemen 
are sometimes apt to be malicious, if you refuse them a 
sop in the pan, ora slice from the spit, much more when 
you discharge a ladleful of hot porridge on their legs, 
or send them up to their masters with a dish-clout pinned 
at their tails. 

In roasting and boiling, order the kitchen-maid to 
bring none but large coals, an’ save the small ones for 
the fires above stairs; the tirst are properest. for dressing 
meat, and when they are out, if you happen to miscarry 
in any dish, you may fairly lay the fault) upon waut 
of coals; besides, the cinder-pickers will be sure to 
speak ill of your master’s housekeeping, where they do 
not find plenty of large cinders mixed with fresh large 
coals; thus you may dress your meat with credit, do 
au act of charity, raise the honour of your master, and 
sometimes get share of a pot of ale for your bouuty to 
the cinder-woman. 

As soon as you have sent up the second course, you 
have nothing to do (ina great family) until supper ; 
therefore scour your bands and face, put on your hoed 
and scarf, and take your pleasure among your cronies 
till nine or ten at night.— But dine first. 

Let there be always a strict friendship between you 
and the butler, for it is both your interests fo be united ; 
the butler often wants a comfortable tit-bit, and you 
much oftener a cool cup of good hiquor. However, be 
cautious of him, for he is sometimes an inconstant lover, 
because he has great advantage to allure the maids with 
a glass of sack, or white wine and sugar. 

When you roast a breast of veal, remember your 
sweetheart the butler loves a sweet-bread; therefore set 
it aside till evening; you can say, the cat or the dog 
has run away with it, or you found it tainted, or fly- 
blown; and besides, it looks as well at the table without 
it as with it. 

When you make the company wait long for dimer, 
and the meat be overdone, which is generally the case, 
you may lawfully lay the fault upon your lady, who 
hurried you so to send up dinner, that you was forced 
to send it up too much boiled and roasted. 

If your dinner miscarries in almost every dish, how 
could you help it? You were teazed by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen; and, to prove it true, take 
occasion to be angry, and throw a Jadleful of broth on 
ove or two of their liveries ; besides, Friday and Child- 
ermas-day are two cross days in the week, and it is 
impossible to have good luck on either ef them ; there- 
fore on those two days you have a lawful e suse, 

When you are in haste to take down your dishes, tip 
them in such a manner that. a dozen will fall together 
upon the dresser, just ready for your hand, 

To save time and trouble, cut your apples and onions 
with the same knife; and well-bred gentry love the taste 
of an onion in everything they eat. 

Lump three or four pounds of butter together witb 
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your hand, then dash it against tne wall just over the 
dresser, so as to have it ready to pull by pieces as you 
have occasion for it. 

If you have a silver saucepan for the kitchen use, 
let me advise you to batter it all, and keep it always 
black ; this will be for your master’s honour, for it 
shows there has been constant good housekeeping ; and 
make room for the saucepan by wriggling it on the 
coals, &c. 

In the same manner, if you are allowed a large silver 
spoon for the kitchen, Jet half the bowl of it be worn 
out with continual scraping and stirring, and often say 
merrily, This spoon owes my master no service. 

When you send up a mess of broth, water-gruel, or 
the like, to your master in a morning, do not forget 
with your thumb and fingers to put salt on the side of 
the plate; for if you make use of a spoon or the end 
of a knife, there may be danger that the salt would fall, 
and that would be a sign of ill luck ; only remember 
to lick your thumb and fingers clean before you offer 
to touch the salt. 


CHAPTER III. 
Directions to the Footman. 


Your employment being of a mixed nature, extends 
to a great. variety of business, and you stand in a fair 
way of being the favourite of your master or mistress, 
or of the young masters and misses: you are the fine 
gentleman of the family, with whom all the maids are 
in love. You are sometimes a pattern of dress to your 
master, and sometimes he is so to you. You wait at 
table in all companies, and consequently have the oppor- 
tunity to see and know the word and to understand 
men and manners. I confess your vails are but few, 
unless you are sent with a present, or attend the tea in 
the country ; but you are called Mr. in the neighbour- 
hood, and sometimes pick up a fortune; perhaps your 
master’s daughter; and 1 have known many of your 
tribe to have good commands in the army. In Town 
you have a seat reserved for you in the playhouse, 
where you have an opportunity of ‘becoming wits and 
critic; you have no professed enemy except the rabble, 
and my lady's waiting-woman, who are sometimes apt 
to call you skip-keunel. I have a true veneration for 
your office, because I had once the honour to be one of 
your order, which I foolishly left by demeaning myself 
with accepting an employment in the custom-house. 
But that you, my brethren, may come to better fortunes, 
\ shall here deliver my instructions, which have been 
the fruits of much thought and observation, as well as 
of seven years’ experience. 

In order to Jearn the secrets of other families, tell 
them those of your master’s; thus you will grow a fa- 
vourite both at home and abroad, aud be regarded as a 
person of importance. 

Never be seen in the streets with a basket or bundle 
im your hands, and carry nothing but what you can hide 
iu your pocket, otherwise you will disgrace your 
calling; to prevent which, always retain a blackguard 
hoy to carry yourdoad; and if you want farthings, 
pay him with a good slice of bread, or scrap of meat. 

Let a shoe-boy clean your own shoes first, fur fear of 
fouling the chamber, then let him clean your master’s; 
keep him on purpose for that use, and to run of errands, 
and pay him with scraps. When you are sent on an 
errand, be sure to edge in some business of your own, 
either to see your sweetheart, or drink a pot of ale with 
some brother-servants, which is so much time clear 
gained, 

There is a great controversy about the most conve- 
nient and genteel way of holding your plate at meals, 
some stick it between the frame and the back of the 
chair, which is an excellent expedient, where the make 
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of the chair will allow it; others, for fear the plate 
should fall, grasp it so firmly that their thumb reaches 
to the middle of the hollow; which, however, if your 
thumb be dry, is no secure method; and therefore, in 
that case, I advise you wetting the ball of it with your 
tongue : asto that absurd practice of letting the back of 
the plate lie leaning on the hollow of your hand, which 
some ladies recommend, it is universally exploded, 
being liable to so many accidents. Others again are sc 
refined that they hold their plate directly under the 
left arm-pit, which is the best situation for keeping it 
warm ; but this may be dangerous in the article of 
taking away a dish, where your plate may happen to 
fall upon some of the company’s heads. I confess 
myself to have objected against all these ways, which 
I have frequently tried ; and therefore, I recommend a 
fourth, which is to stick your plate up to the rim in- 
clusive, in the left side, between your waistcoat and 
your shirt: this will keep it at least as warm as under 
your arm-pit or ockster, as the Scots call it; this will 
hide it so as strangers may take you for a better 
servant, too good to hold a plate; this will secure it 
from falling, and thus disposed, it lies ready for you 
to whip out ina moment, ready warmed, to any guest 
within your reach who may want it. And lastly, there 
is another convenience in this method, that if at any 
time during your waiting you find yourself going to 
cough or sneeze, you can immediately snatch out the 
plate, and hold the hollow part close to your nose or 
mouth, and thus prevent spirting any moisture from 
either, upon the dishes or the ladies’ dress; you see 
gentlemen and Jadies observe a like practice on such an 
occasion, with a hat or handkerchief ; yet a plate is less 
fuuled, and sooner cleaned, than either of these; for, 
when your cough or sneeze is over, it is but returning 
your plate to the same position, and your shirt shall 
clean it in the passage. 

Take off the largest dishes, and set them on with one 
hand, to show the ladies your vigour and strength of 
back ; but always do it between two ladies, that if the 
dish happens to slip, the soup or sauce may fall on their 
cluthes, and not daub the floor; by this practice, two of 
our brethren, my worthy friends, got considerable 
fortunes. 

Learn all the new-fashion words, and oaths, and 
songs, and scraps of plays, that your memory can hold. 
Thus you will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, 
and the envy of ninety-nine beauxs in a hundred. 

Take care that, at certain periods, during dinner 
especially, when persons of quality are there, you and 
your brethren be all out of the room together ; by which 
you will give yourself some ease from the fatigue of 
waiting, and at the same time leave the company to 
converse more freely, without being constrained by your 
presence. 

When you are sent on a message, deliver it in your 
own words, although it be to a duke or a duchess, and 
not in the words of your master or lady; for how can 
they understand what belongs to a message as well as 
you, who have been bred to the employment? But 
never deliver the answer till it is called for, and then 
adorn it in your own style. 

When dinner is done, carry down a great heap of 
plates to the kitchen, and when you come to the head 
of the stairs, trundle them all before you: there is wot 
a more agreeable sight or sound, especially if they te 
silver, besides the trouble they save you, and there tLeg 
will lie ready near the kitchen-door for the scullion to 
wash them. 

If you are bringing up a joint of meat in a dish, and 
it falls out of your hand before you get into the dining- 
room, with the meat on the ground, and the sauce 
spilled, take up the meat gently, wipe it with the flap 
of your coat, then put it again into the dish, and serve 
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it up; and when your iady misses the sauce, tell her it 
is to be sent up in a plate by itself. 

When you carry up a dish of meat, dip your fingers 
in the sauce, or lick it with your tongue, to try whether 
it be good and fit for your master’s table. 

You are the best judge of what acquaintance your 
lady ought to have, and therefore if she sends you on 
a message of compliment or business to a family you 


do not like, deliver the answer in such a manner as | 
' expedients, which I here recommend to you : sometimes 


may breed a quarrel between them not to be reconciled ; 
or if a footman comes from the same family on the like 


errand, turn the answer she orders you to deliver, in | 
such a mamner, as the other family may take it for an | 


affront. 

When you are in lodgings, and no shoe-boy to be 
got, clean your master’s shoes with the bottom of the 
curtains, a clean napkin, or your Jandlady's apron. 

Ever wear your hat in the house, but when your 
master calls; and as soon as you come into his presence, 
pull it off to show your manners. 

Never clean your shoes on the scraper, but in the 
entry, or at the foot of the stairs, by which you will 
have the credit of being at home almost a minute 
sooner, and the scraper will last longer. 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for then it will be 


always known that you are absent, and you will be 


thought an idJe, rambling fellow; whereas if you go 
out and nobody observes you, you have a chance of 
coming home without being missed ; and you need not 
tell your fellow-servants where you are gone, for they 
will be sure to say you were in the house but two 
minutes ago, which is the duty of all servants. 

Snuff the candles with your fingers, and throw the 
snuff on the floor, and then tread it out, to prevent 
stinking : this method will very much save the snuffers 
from wearing out. You ought also to snuff them close 
to the tallow, which will make them run, and go increase 
the perquisite of the cook's kitchen-stuff ; for she is the 
person you ought in prudence to be well with. 

While grace is saying after meat, do you and your 
brethren take the chairs from behind the company, so 
that when they go to sit again, they may full backward, 
which will make them all merry ; but be you so discreet 
as to hold your laughter till you get to the kitchen, 
and then divert your fellow-servants. 

When you know your master is most busy in com- 

y, come in and pretend to settle about the room, and 
if he chides, say, you thought he rung the bell. This 
will divert him from plodding on business too much, 
or spending himeelf in talk, or racking his thoughts, all 
which are hurtful to his constitution. 

If you are ordered to break the claw of a crab ora 
lobster, clap it between the sides of the dining-room 
door between the hinges: thus you can do it gradually, 
without mashing the meat, which is often the fate of 
the street-door key, or the pestle. 

When you take a foul plate from any of the guests, 
and observe the foul knife aud fork lying on the plate, 
show your dexterity; take up the plate, and throw off 
the knife and fork on the table, without shaking off the 
bones or broken meat that are le({t ; then the guest, who 
has more time than you, will wipe the fork and knife 
already used. 

When you carry a glass of liquor to auy person who 
has called for it, do not bob him on the shoulder, or cry, 
sir, or madam, here's the glass; that would be unman- 
nerly, as if you had a mind to force it down one’s 
throat, but stand at the person's left shoulder, and wait 
his time; and if he strikes it down with his elbow by 
forgetfulness, that was his fault, and not yours. 

When your mistress sends you for a hackney-coach 
in a wet day, come back in the coach, to save your 
clothes and the trouble of walking: it is better the 
bottom of her petticoats should be daggled with your 
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dirty shoes, than your livery be spoiled, and yourself 
get a cold. 

There is no indignity so great to one of your station, 
as that of lighting your master in the streets with a 
lantern; and therefore it is very honest policy to try 
all arts how to evade it; besides, it shows your master 
to be either poor or covetous, which are the two worst 
qualities you can meet with in any service. When I was 
under these circumstances, I made use of several wise 


I took a candle so long, that it reached to the very top 
of the lantern, and burned i+; but my master, after a 
good beating, ordered me to paste it over with paper. 
1 then used a middling candle, but stuck it so loose in 
the socket, that it leaned toward one side, and burned a 
whole quarter of the horn. Then I used a bit of candle 
of half an inch, which sunk in the socket, and melted 
the solder, and forced my master to walk half the way 
in the dark. Then he made me stick two inches of 
candle in the place where the socket was, after which 
I een pe to stumble, put out the candle, and 
broke all the tin part to pieces: at last, he was forced 
to make use of a lantern-boy, out of perfect good 
| husbandry. 

| It is much to be lamented that the gentlemen of our 
employment have but two hands to carry plates, dishes, 
bottles, and the like, out of the room at meals; and 
the misfortune is still the greater, because one of those 
hauds is required to open the door, while you are en- 
cumbered with your load; therefore I advise, that the 
door may be always left a-jar, so as to open it with 
your foot, and then you may carry out plates and dishes 
from your belly up to your chin, besides a good quan- 
tity of things under your arms, which will save you 
many a weary step; but take care that none of the 
burden falls till you are out of the room, and, if pos- 
sible, out of hearing, 

If you are sent to the post-office with a letter in a 
cold rainy night, step to the ale-house and take a pot, 
until it is supposed you have done your errand; but 
take the next fair opportunity to put the letter in care- 
fully, as becomes an honest servant. 

If you are ordered to make coffee fur the ladies after 
dinner, and the pot happens to boil over while you are 
running up for a spoon to stir it, or thinking of some- 
thing else, or struggling with the chamber-maid fora 
kiss, wipe the sides of the pot clean with a dish-clout, 
carry up your coffee boldly, and when your lady finds 
it too weak, and examines you whether it has not run 
over, deny the fact absolutely ; swear you put in more 
coffee than ordinary, that you never stirred an inch 
from it, that you strove to make it better than usual, 
because your mistress had ladies with her, that the ser- 
vants im the kitchen will justify what you say; upon 
this, you will find that the other ladies will pronounce 
your coffee to be very good, and your mistress will 
confess that her mouth is out of taste, and she will for 
the future suspect herself, and be more cautious in 
finding fault. This I would have you do from a prin- 
ciple of conscience, for coffee is very unwholesome, and, 
out of affection to your lady, you ought to give it her 
as weak as possible; and upon this argument, whey 
you have a mind to treat any of the maids with a dish 
of fresh coffee, you may and ought to subtract a part 
of the powder, on account of your lady's health, and 
getting her maid's good will. ss 

If your master sends you with a small, trifling present 
to one of his friends, be as careful of it as you would 
be of a diamond-ring ; therefore, if the present be only 
half-a-dozen pippins, send up the servant who received 
the message, to say that you were ordered to deliver 
them with your own hands. This will show your ex- 
actness and care to prevent accidents or mistakes ; and 
the gentleman or lady cannot do less than give you a 
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shilling : so when your master receives the like present, 
teach the messenger who brings it to do the same, and 
give your master hints that may stir up his generosity ; 
for brother-servants should assist one another, siuce it 
is all fur their master’s honour, which is the chief point 
to be consulted by every good servant, and of which he 
is the best judge. ; 

When you step but a few doors off to tattle with a 
wench, or take a running pot of ale, or to see a brother 
footman going to be hanged, leave the street door open, 
that you may not be forced to knock, and your master 
discover you are gone out; for a quarter of an hour's 
time can do his service no injury. 

When you take away the remaining pieces of bread 
after dinner, put them on foul plates, and press them 
down with other plates over them, so as nobody can 
touch them; and so they will be a good perquisite to 
the blackguard boy in ordinary. 

When you are forced to clean your master’s shoes 
with your own hand, use the edge of the sharpest case- 
knife, and dry them with the toes an inch from the fire, 
because wet shoes are dangerous, and besides by these 
arts you will get them the sooner for yourself. 

In some families the master often sends to the tavern 
for a bottle of wine, and you are the messenger: I ad- 
vise you therefore te take the smallest bottle you can 
find ; but, however, make the drawer give you a full 
quart, then you will get a good sup for yourself, and 
your bottle will be filled. As for a cork to stop it, you 
need be at no trouble, for the thumb will doas well, or 
a bit of dirty chewed paper. 

In all disputes with chairmen and coachmen, for de- 
manding too much, when your master sends you down 
to chaffer with them, take pity of the poor fellows, and 
tell your master that they will not take a farthing Jess: 
it is more for your interest to get share of a pot of ale, 
than to save a shilling for your master, to whom it is 
a trifle. 


When you attend your lady in a dark night, if she - 


uses her coach, do not walk by the coach-side, so as to 
tire and dirt yourself, but get up into your proper place 
behind it, and so hold the flambeau sloping forward 
over the coach roof; and when it wants snuffing, dash 
it against the corners. 

When you leave your lady at church on Sundays, 
you have two hours safe to spend with your companions 
at the ale-hoose, or over a beef-steak and a pot of beer 
at home with the cook and the maids; and, indeed, 
poor servants have so few opportunities to be happy 
that they ought not to lose any. 

Never wear socks when you wait at meals, on ac- 
count of your own health, as well as of them who sit 
at table; because as most ladies like the smell of 
young men’s tues, so it is a sovereign remedy against 
vapours. 

Choose @ service, if you can, where your livery co- 

lours are least tawdry and distinguishing ; green and 
yellow immediately betray your office, and so do all 
ibnas of lace, except silver, which will hardly fall to 
your-share, unless with a duke, or some prodigal just 
come to his estate. 
for are blue, or filemot turned up with red; which, 
with a borrowed sword, a borrowed air, your master’s 
linen, and a natura] and improved confidence, will 
give you what title you please, where you are not 
known. 


When you carry dishes or other things out of the | 


room at meals, fill both your hands as full as possible ; 
for although you may sometimes spill, and sometimes 
let fall, yet you will find at the year’s end you have 
made great despatch and saved abundance of time. 

If your master or mistress happen to walk the strets, 
keep on one side and as much on the level with them 
a8 You can, which people observing, will cither think 


The colours you ought to wish — 
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| you do not belong tu them, or that you are one of their 

; companions; but if either of them happen to turn hack 
and speak to you, so that you are under the necessity to 
take off your hat, use but your thumb and one finger, 
and scratch your head with the rest. 

In winter time light the dining-room fire but two mi- 
nutes befure dinner is served up, that your master may 
see how saving you are of his coals. 

_ _ When you are ordered to stir up the fire, clean away 
the ashes from betwixt the bars with the fire- brush. 

| When you are ordered to call a coach, although it be 
midnight, go no further than the door, for fear of being 
out of the way when you are wanted; and there stand 
bawling, Coach, coach, for half an hour. 

Although you gentlemen in livery have the misfor- 
tune to be treated scurvily by all mankind, yet you 
make a shift to keep up your spirits, and sometimes 
arrive at considerable fortunes. I was an iutimate 
friend to one of our brethren who was footman to a 
court lady; she had an honourable employment, was 
sister to an earl, and the widow of a man of quality. 
She observed something so polite in my friend, the 
gracefulness with which he tripped before her chair, 
and put his hair under his hat, that she made him 
many advances; and one day taking the air in her 
coach, with Tom behind it, the coachman mistook 
the way, and stopped at a privileged chapel, where the 
couple were married, and Tom came home in the 
chariot by his lady’s side: but he unfortunately 
taught her to drink brandy, of which she died, after 
having pawned all her plate to purchase it, and Tom 
is now a journeyman maltster. 

Boucher, the famous gamester, was another of our 
fraternity : and when he was worth 50,0002. he duuned 
| the duke of Buckingham for an arrear of wages in 
his service: and I could instance many more, par- 
ticularly another, whose son had one of the chief em- 
ployments at court: and it is sufficient to give you 
the following advice, which is, to be pert and saucy 
to all mankind, especially to the chaplain, the wait- 

Ing-woman, and the better sort of servants in a person 
of quality’s family; and value not now and then a 
kicking, or a caning, for your insolence will at last 
turn to good account; and from wearing a livery, you 
may probably soon carry a pair of colours. 

When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep con- 
stantly wriggling the back of the chair that the person 
behind whom you stand may know you are ready to 
attend him. 

When you carry a parcel of china plates, if they 
chance to fall, as it is a frequent misfortune, your ex- 
cuse must be, that a dog rau across you in the hall; 
that the chamber-maid accidentally pushed the door 
against you; that a mop stood across the entry, and 
tripped you up; that your sleeve stuck against the 
key, or button of the lock. 

When your master and lady are talking together 

in their bed-chamber, and you have some suspicion 
that you or your fellow-servants are concerned in 
what they say, listen at the door, for the public good 
of all the servants, and join all to take proper mea- 
sures for preventing any innovations that may hurt 
the community. 

Be not proud in prosperity: you have heard that 
fortune turns on a wheel; if you have a good place, 
you are at the top of the wheel. Remember how 
often you have been stripped, and kicked out of doors, 
your wages all taken up before-hand, and spent iu 
translated red-hecled shoes, second-hand toupees, and 
repaired laced ruffles, beside a swinging debt to the 
ale-wife and the brandy-shop. The neighbouring ‘apeter, 
Who before would) beckou you over to a savorwy bie 
of ox-cheek in the moining, give it you grata, ane 
vonly score you up for the Liquor, innmediately afte 
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you were packed off in disgrave, carried a petition to 
your master, to be paid out of your wages, whereof not a 
farthing was due, and then pursued you with bailiffs 
into every blind cellar. Remember how soon you 
grew shabby, threadbare, and out at heels; was forced 
to borrow an old livery coat, to make your appear- 
ance while you were looking for a place: and sneak 
to every house where you had an old acquaintance, 
to steal you a scrap to keep life and soul together ; 
aud, upon the whole, were in the lowest station of 
human life, which, as the old ballad says, is that of a 
skip-kennel turned out of place; 1 say, remember all 
this now in your flourishing condition. Pay your con- 
tributions duly to your late brothers the cadets, who 
are left to the wide world ; take one of them as your 
dependent, to send on your lady’s messages, when you 
have a mind to go to the ale-house; slip him out pri- 
vately, now and then, a slice of bread, and bit of cold 
meat; your master can afford it; and if he he not yet 
put upon establishment for a lodging, let him lie in 
the stable or the coach-house, or under the back -stuirs, 
and recommend him to all the gentlemen who frequent 
your house as an excellent servant. 

To grow old in the office of a footman is the highest 
of all indignities; therefore, when you find years 
coming on, without hopes of a place at court, a com- 
mand in the army, a succession to the stewardship, an 
employment in the revenue, (which two last you can 
not obtain without reading and writing,) or runuing 
away with your master’s niece or daugliter, I] directly 
advise you to go upon the road, which is the only post 
of honour left you; there you will meet many of your 
old comrades, and live a short life and w merry one, 
and make a figure at your exit, wherein 1 will give 
you some instructions. 

The last advice I give you relates to your behaviour 
when you are going to be hanged; which, either for 
robbing your master, for house- breaking, or going upon 
the highway, or, in a drunken quarrel, by killing the 
first man you meet, may very probably be your lot, 
and is owing to one of these three qualities; either a 
love of good fellowship, a generosity of mind, or too 
much vivacity of spirits. Your good behaviour on 
this article will concern your whole community. 
Deny the fact with all solemuity of imprecations: a 
hundred of your brethren, if they can be admitted, 
will attend about the bar, and be ready, upon demand, 
to give you a character before the court. Let nothing 
prevail ou you to confess, but the promise of a pardon 
for discovermg your comrades: but I suppose all this 
to be in vain; for if you escape now, your fate will be 
the same inother day. Get a speech to be written by 
the best author of Newgate; some of your kind 
wenches will provide you with a Holland shirt and 
white cap, crowned with a crimson or black ribbon; 
take leave cheerfully of all your friends in Newgate; 
mount the cart with courage; fall on your knees; 
lift up your eyes; hold a book in your hands, although 
you cannot read a word; deny the fact at the gallows ; 
kiss and forgive the hangman, and so farewell: you 
shall be buried in pomp, at the charge of the fraternity ; 
the surgeon shall not touch a limb of you; and your 
fame shall continue until a successor of equal renown 
succeeds in your place. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Directions to the Coachman. 


You are strictly bound to nothing but to step into the 
box, aud carry your master or lady, 

Let your horses be so well trained that when you 
attend your lady at a visit, they will wait until you slip 
into a neighbouring ale-house to take a pot with a friend. 

When you are iv no humyur to drive, tell your 
master that the hoer Gave get a cold, that they want 
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shoeing, that rain does them hurt, and rougnens their 
coat, and rots the harness. This may likewise be 
applied to the groom. : | 

If your master dines with a country friend, drink as 
much as you can get; because it is allowed that a 
good coachman never drives so well as when he is 
drunk ; and then show your skill by driving to an 
inch by a precipice, and say you never drive so well 
is when drunk. 

If you find any gentleman fond of one of your horses, 
and willing to give you a consideration beside the price, 
persuade your master to sell him, because he is sc 
vicious that you cannot undertake to drive him, and is 
foundered into the bargain. 

Get a blackguard boy to watch your coach at the 
church-door on Sundays, that you and your brother- 
coachmen may be merry together at the ale-house, 
while your master and lady are at church. 

Take care that your wheels be good, and get a new 
set. bought as often as you can, whether you are allowed 
the old as your perquisite or not: In one case it will 
turn to your honest profit, and in the other it will be 
a just Sa ae on your master’s covetousness; and 
probably the coach-maker will cousider you too. 


CHAPTER V. 


Directions to the Groom. 


You are the servant upon whom the care of yeur 
master’s honour in all journeys entirely depends; y:us 
breast is the sole repository of it. If he travels the 
country, and Jodges at juns, every dram of brandy, 
every pot of ale extraordinary that you drink raises 
his character; and therefore his reputation ought to be 
dear to you; and I hope you will not stint yourself in 
either. The smith, the saddler’s journeyman, the cook 
at the inn, the ostler, and the boot-catcher, ought all, 
by your means, to partake of your master's generosity : 
thus his fame will reach from one county to another ; 
and what is a gallon of ale, or a pint of brandy in his 
worship’s pocket ? = And although he should be in the 
number of those who value their credit. less than their 
purse, yet your care of the former ought to be so much 
the greater. His horse wanted two removes; your 
horse wanted nails; lis allowance of oats and beans 
was greater than the journey required; a third may be 
retreuched, and turned into ale or brandy; and thus 
his houour may be preserved by your discretion, and 
less expense to him; or, he travels with no other 
servant, the matter is easily made up in the bill, 
between you and the tapster. 

Therefore, as secon as you alight at the inn, deliver 
your horses to the stable-boy, and Jet him gallop them 
to the next pond: then call for a pot of ale, for it is 
very fit that a Christian should drink before a beast. 
Leave your master to the care of the servants in the 
inn, and your horses to those in the stable: thus both 
he and they are left in the properest’ hands; but you 
are to provide for yourself; therefore get your supper 
drink freely, and go to bed without troubling your 
master, who is in better hands than yours. ‘The ostler 
is an honest fellow, and loves horses in his heart, and 
would not wrong the dumb creatures for the world, 
Be tender of your master, and order the servants not to 
wake him too early. Get your breakfast before he is 
up, that he may not wait for you; make the ostler tell 
him the roads are very good, aud the miles sJnt; but 
advise him to stay a little longer, till the weather clears 
up, for he 1s afraid there will be rain, aud he will be 
time envugh after dinner. 

Let. your master mount before you, out of good 
manners. As he ts leaving the inn, drop a good word 
in favour of the ostler, what care he touk of the cattle; 
and add that you never saw civiller servants. Let 
your master tide on before, and do you stay until yous 
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landlord has given you a dram ; then gallop after him 
through the town or village with full speed, for fear he 
should want you, and to show your horsemanship. 

If you are a piece of a farrier, as every good groom 
ough: to be, get sack, brandy, or strong beer, to rub 
your horses’ heels every night, and be not sparing, for 
(if any be spent) what is left, you know how to dispose 
of it. 

Consider your master’s health, and rather than let 
him take long journeys, say the cattle are weak, and 
fallen in their flesh with hard riding; tell him of a 
very good inn five miles nearer than he intended to go ; 
or leave one of his horse's fore-shoes loose in the morn- 
ing; or contrive that the saddle may pinch the beast 
in his withers ; or keep him without corn all night and 
morning, so that he may tire ou the road ; or wedge a 
thin plate of iron between the hoof and the shve, to 
make him halt: and all this in perfect tenderness to 
your master. 

When you are going to be hired, and the gentleman 
asks you, Whether you are apt to be drunk? own 
freely that you love a cup of good ale; but that it is 
your way, drunk or sober, never to neglect your horses. 

When your master has a mind to ride out for the 
air, or for pleasure, if any private business of your own 
makes it inconvenient for you to attend him, give him 
to understand that the horses want bleeding or purging ; 
that his own pad has got a surfeit; or that the saddle 
wants stuffing, and his bridle is gone to be mended ; 
this you may honestly do, because it will be no injury 
to the horses or your master, and at the same time 
shows the great care you have of the poor dumb 
creatures, 

If there be a particular inn in tne town whither 
you are going, and where you are well acquainted with 
the ostler or tapster, and the people of the house, find 
fault with the other inns, and recommend your master 
thither; it may probably be a pot and a dram or two 
more in your way, and to your master’s honour. 

If your master sends you to buy hay, deal with those 
who will be the most liberal to you; for service being 
no inheritance, you ought not to let slip any lawful 
and customary perquisite. If your master buys it 
himself, he wrougs you; and, to teach him his duty, 
be sure to find fault with the hay as long as it lasts ; 
and, if the horses thrive with it, the fault is yours. 

Hay and outs, in the management of a skilful groom, 
will make excellent ale, as well as brandy; but this I 
only hint. 

When your master dines or lies at a gentleman's 
house in the country, although there be no groom, or 
he be gone abroad, or that the horses have been quite 
neglected, be sure to employ some of the servants to 
hold the horse when your master mounts. This I would 
have you do when your master only alights to call in 
for a few minutes: for brother-servants must always 
befriend one another, and that also concerns your 
master's honour; because he cannot do less thau give 
a piece of money to him who holds his horse. 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to give ale 
to the horses ; carry two quartsful to the stable, pour 
half a pint into a bowl], aud if they will not ark it, 
you and the ostler must do the best you can; perhaps 
they may be in a better humour at the next inn; for 
I would have you never fail to make the experiment. 

When you go to air your horses in the park, or the 
fields, give them to a horse-boy, or one of the black- 
guards, who, being lighter than you, may be trusted to 
run races with less damage to the horses, and teach 
them tu leap over hedges and ditches, while you are 


drinking a friendly pot with your brother grooms; but. 


sometimes you and they may run races yourselves, fdr 
the honour of your horses, and of your masters. 

Never stint your horses at home in hay and oats, but 
fill the rack to the top, and the manger to the brim, for 
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you would take it ill to be stinted yourself; althougt: 
perhaps they may not have the stomach to eat, con 
sider they have no tongues to ask. If the hay Le 
thrown down, there is no loss, for it will make litter, 
and save straw. 

When your master is leaving a gentleman's house in 
the country, where he has lain a night, then consider 
his honour; let him know how many servants there 
are of both sexes, who expect vails; and give them 
their cue to attend in two lines, as he leaves the house; 
but desire him not to trust the money with the butler, 
for fear he should cheat the rest; this will force your 
master to be more generous; and then you may take 
occasion to tell your master, that squire such a one, 
whom you lived with last, always gave so much a-piece 
to the common servants, and so much to the house- 
keeper, and the rest, naming at least double to what he 
intended to give; but be sure to tell the servants what 
a good office you did them; this will gain you love. 
aud your master honour. 

You may venture to be drunk much oftener than the 
coachman, whatever he pretends to allege in his own 
behalf, because you hazard nobody's neck but your 
own; for the horse will probably take so much care of 
himself, as to come off with only a strain or a shoulder. 
slip. 

When you carry your master’s riding-coat in a jour- 
ney, wrap your own in it, and buckle them up close 
with a strap, but turn your master’s inside out, to pre- 
serve the outside from wet and dirt: thus, when it 
begius to rain, your master’s coat will be first ready to 
be given him; and if it get more hurt than yours, he 
can afford it better, for your livery must always serve 
its year’s apprenticeship. 

When you come to your inn with the horses wet and 
dirty after hard riding, aud are very hot, make the 
ostler immediately plunge them into water up to their 
bellies, and allow them to drink as much as they 
please ; but be sure to gallop them full speed a mile at 
least, to dry their skins, and warm the water in their 
bellies. The ostler understands his business; leave all 
to his discretion, while you get a pot of ale and some 
brandy at the kitchen fire, to comfort your heart. 

If your horse drop a fore-shoe, be so careful as to 
alight and take it up; then ride with all the speed you 
can, with the shoe in your hand, (that every traveller 
may observe your care,) to the next smith on the road, 
make him put it on immediately, that your master 
may not wait for you, and that the poor horse may be 
as short a time as possible without a shoe. 

When your master lies at a gentleman’s house, if 
you find the hay and oats are good, complain aloud of 
their badness ; this will get you the name of a diligent 
servant; and be sure to cram the horses with as much 
oats as they can eat, while you are there, and you may 
give them so much the less for some days at the inns, 
and turn the oats ito ale. When you leave the gen- 
tleman’s house, tell your master what a covetous hunks 
that gentleman was; that you got nothing but butter- 
milk or water to drink; this will make your master, 
out of pity, allow you a pot of ale fhe more at the next 
inn; but if you happen to get drunk in a gentleman's 
house, your master cannot be angry, because it cost 
him nothing; and so you ought to tell him as well as 
you can in your present condition, and let him know 
it is both for his and the gentleman's honour to make a 
friend's servant welcome. 

A master ought always to love his groom, to put him 
in a handsome livery, and to allow him a silver-laced 
hat. When you are in this equipage, all the honours he 
receives on the road are owing to you alone: that he is 
not turned out of the way by every carrier, is caused 
by the civility he receives at second-hand from the 
respect paid to your livery. 

You may now and then lend your master’s pad to 
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a brother-servant, or your favourite maid, for a short 
jaunt, or hire him for a day, because the horse is 
spoiled for want of exercise; and if your master hap- 
pens to want his horse, or has a mind to see the stable, 
curse that rogue the helper, who has gone out with 
the key. 

When you want to spend an hour or two with your 
companions at the ale-house, and that you stand in 
need of a reasonable excuse for your stay, go out of 
the stable door, or the back way, with an old bridle, 
girth, or stirrup-leather in your pocket; and on your 
return, come home by the street door, with the same 
bridle, girth, or stirrup-leather dangling in your hand, 
as if you came from the saddler’s, where you were 
getting the same mended: if you were not missed, all 
is well; but if you are met by your master, you will 
have the reputation of a careful servant. This I have 
known practised with good success. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Directions to the House Steward and Land Steward. 


Lorp PetersoroveGH's steward that pulled down his 
nouse, sold the materials, and charged my lord with 
repairs. Take money for forbearance from tenants. 
Renew leases, and get by them, and sell woods. Lend 
my lord his own money. Gil Blas said much of this, 
to whom F refer. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Directions to the Porier. 
Ir your master be a minister of state, let him be at 
home to none but his pimp, or chief flatterer, or one of 
his pensionary writers, or his hired spy and informer, or 
his printer in ordinary, or his city solicitor, or a land- 
jobber, or his inventor of new funds, or a stock-jobber. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Directions to the Chambermaid. 


Tue nature of your employment differs according to 
the quality, the pride, or the wealth of the lady you 
serve ; and this treatise is to be applied to all sorts of 
families; so that I find myself under great difficulty 


to adjust the best business for which you are hired. In = 


a family where there is a tolerable estate, you differ 
from the housemaid, and in that view I give my direce 
tions. Your particular province is your lady's cham. 


and if you live in the country, you take care of rooms 
where ladies lie who come into the house, which brings 
in all the vails that fall to your share. Your usual 
lover, as I take it, is the coachman; but, if you are 
under twenty, and tolerably handsome, perhaps a foot- 
man may cast his eyes on you. 

Get your favorite footman to help you in making 
your lady's bed ; and if you serve a young couple, the 
footman and you, as you are turning up the bed- 
clothes, will make the prettiest observations in the 
world ; which, whispered about, will be very entertain- 
ing to the whole family, and get among the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Do not carry down the necessary-vessels for the 
fellows to see, but empty them out of the window, for 
your lady’s credit. It is highly improper for men- 
servants to know that fine ladies have occasion for such 
utensils; and do not scour the chamber-pot, because 
the smell is wholesome. 

If you happen to break any china with the top of 
the whisk, on the mantle-tree or the cabinet, gather up 
the fragments, put them together as well as you can, 
and place them behind the rest, so that when your lady 
comes ‘o discover them, you may safely aay they were 
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broke long ago, before you came to the service. This 
will save your lady many an hour's vexation. 

It sometimes happens that a looking-glass is broken 
by the same means: while you are looking another 
way as you sweep the chamber, the long end of the 
brush strikes against the glass, and breaks it to shivers. 
This is the extrerrest of all misfortunes, and alf 
remedy desperate in appearance, because it is impos- 
sible to be concealed. Such a fatal accident once hap- 
pened in a great family where I had the honour to be a 
footman; and I will relate the particulars, to show the 
ingenuity of the poor chamber-maid on so sudden and 
dreadful an emergency, which perhaps may help to 
sharpen your inventiou, if your evil star should ever 
give you the like occasion. The poor girl had broken 
a large japan glass, of great value, with a stroke of her 
brush: sie had not considered long, when, by a pro- 
digious presence of mind, she lucked the door, stole into 
the yard, brought a stone of three pounds weight into 
the chamber, laid it on the hearth, just under the look- 
ing-glass, then broke a pane in the sash window that 
looked into the same yard, so shut the door, and went 
about her other affairs. Two hours after, the lady goes 
into the chamber, sees the glass broken, the stone lying 
under, and a whole pane in the window destroyed 
from all which circumstances she concluded just as 
the maid could have wished, that some idle straggler 
in the neighbourhood, or perhaps one of the out- 
servants, had, through malice, accident, or carelessness, 
fluug in the stone, and done the mischief. Thus far 
all things went well, and the girl concluded herself 
out of danger; but it was her ill fortune, that a few 
hours after in came the parson of the parish, and the 
lady naturally told him the accident, which you may 
believe had much discomposed her; but the minister, 
who happened to understand mathematics, after exa- 
mining the situation of the yard, the window, and the 
chimney, soon convinced the lady that the stone could 
never reach the looking-glass without taking three 
turns in its flight from the hand that threw it; and the 
maid, being proved to have swept the room the same 
morning, was strictly examined, but constantly denied 
that she was guilty, upon her salvation, offering to 
take her oath upon the Bible, before his reverence, 
that she was as innocent as the child unborn; yet the 
gale wench was turned off, which I take to have been 
1ard treatment, considering her ingenuity : however, 
this may be a direction to you in the like case, to con: 
trive a story that will better hang together. For instance. 


- you might say, that while you were at work with a 
ber, where you make the bed, and put things in order; » y g y; y 


mop or brush, a flash of lightning came suddenly in 


_at the window, which almost blinded you; that you 
immediately heard the ringing of broken glass on the 


hearth ; that as soon as you recovered your eyes, you 
saw the looking-glass all broken to pieces: or you may 
allege, that, observing the glass a Fittle covered with 
dust, and going very gently to wipe it, you suppose the 
moisture of the air had dissolved the glue or cement, 
which made it fall to the ground: or, as soon as the 
mischief is done, you may cut the cords that fastened 
the glass to the wainscot, and so let it fall flat on the 
ground; run out in a fright, tell your lady, curse the 
upholsterer, and declare how narrowly you escaped 
that it did not fall upon your head. I offer these ex- 
pedients from a desire I have to defend the imnocent ; 
for innocent you certainly must be, if yc¢y did not 
break the glass on purpose, which I would by no 
means excuse, except upon great ead eeanag 

Oil the tongs, poker and fire-shovel, up to the top, 
not only to keep them from rusting, but likewise to 
prevent meddling people from wasting your master’s 
coals with starring the fire. , 

When you are in haste, sweep the dust into a 
corner of the room, but leave your brush upon it, that 
it may not. be seen, for that would disgrace you, 
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Never wash your hands, or put on a clean apron, 
til! you have made your lady’s bed, for fear of rump- 
ling your apron, or fouling your hands again. 

When you bar the window-shuts of your lady's 
bed-chamber at nights, leave open the sashes, to let in 
the fresh air, and sweeten the room against morning. 


In the time when you leave the windows open for . 


air, leave books, or something else, on the window- 
seat, that they may get air too. 

When you sweep ; 
pick up foul smocks, handkerchiefs, pinners, pin- 
cushions, teaspoons, ribbons, slippers, or whatever 
lies in your way ; but sweep all into a corner, and then 
you may take them up in a lump. and save time. 

Making beds in hot weather is a very laborious 
work, and you will be apt to sweat; therefore, when 
you find the drops running down frum your forehead, 
wipe them off with a corner of the sheet, that they may 
not be seen on the bed. 

When your lady sends you to wash a china cup, and 
it happen to fall, bring it up, and swear you did but 
just touch it with your hand, when it broke into three 
tialven, and here I must inform you, as well as your 
fellow-servanta, that you ought never to be without an 
excuse; it does no harm to your master, and it lessens 
your fault; asin this instance, I do not commend you 
for breaking the cup; but it is certain you did not 
break it on purpose; and the thing is possible, that it 
might break in your hand. 

You are sometimes desirous to see a funeral, a quar- 
rel, a man going to be hanged, a wedding, a bawd 
carted, or the like. Asthey pass by m the street, you 
lift up the sash suddenly, there, by misfortune, it 
sticks; this was no fault of yours; young women are 
curious by nature; you have no remedy but to cut 
the cord, and lay the fault upon the carpenter, unless 
nobody saw you, and then you are as innocent as any 
servant in the house. 

Wear your lady's smock when she has thrown it 
off; it will do you credit, save your own linen, and 
be not a pin the worse. 

When you put a clean pillow-case on your lady's 

illow, be sure to fasten it well with corking-pins, that 
it may not fall off in the night. 

When you spread bread and butter for tea, be sure 
that all the holes in the loaf be left full of butter, to 
keep the bread moist against dinner; and let the mark 
of your thumb be seen only upon one end of every 
slice, to show your clean)iness. 

When you are ordered to open or lock any door, 
trunk, or cabinet, and miss the pone key, or cannot 
distinguish it in the bunch, try the first key that you 
can thrust in, and turn it with all your strength till 
you open the lock, or break the key, for your lady will 
reckon you a fool to come back and do nothing. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Directions to the Waiting-maid. 


Two accidents have happened to lessen the comforts 
aud profits of your employment; first, that execrable 
custom got among ladies of trucking their old clothes 
for china, or turning them to cover easy chairs, or 
making them into patch-work for screens, stools, 
cushions, and the like. The second is the invention of 
small chests and trunks with lock and key, wherein 
they keep the tea and sugar, without which it is im- 
possible for a waiting-maid to live; for, by this means, 
you are forced to buy brown sugar, and pour water 
upon the leaves, when they have lost all their spirit 
and taste. I cannot contrive any perfect remedy agahusg 
either of these two evils. As to the former, I thin 

there should be a general confederacy of all the servants 
inevery family, for the public good, to drive those 
china hucksters from the doors; and as to the latter 


our lady’s room, never stay to ) 
‘ they will go, which you can easily make up other 
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there is no other method to relieve yourselves but by a 
false key, which is « point both difficult and dangerous 
to com ; but, as to the circumstance of honesty in 
procuring one, Iam under no doubt, when your niis- 
tress gives you so just a provocation, by refusing you 
an ancient and legal perquisite. The mistress of the 
tea-shop may now and then give you half an ounce; 
but that will be only a drop in the bucket: therefore I 


| fear you must be forced, like the rest of your sisters, to 


run in trust, and pay for it out of your wages, as far as 


ways, if your lady be handsome. or her daughters have 
good fortunes. 

If you are in a great family, and my lady's woman 
my lord may probably like you, although you are not 
half so handsome as his own lady. In this case, take 
care to get as much: out of him as you can; and . ever 
allow him the smallest liberty, not the squeezing of 
your hand, unless he puts a guinea into it; so, by 
degrees, make him pay accordingly for every new 
attempt, doubling upon him in proportion to the con- 
cessions you allow, and always struggling, and threat- 
ening to cry out, or tell your lady, although you re- 
ceive his money : five guineas for handling your breast 
is a cheap penuyworth, althongh you seem to resist 
with all your might; but never allow him the last 
favour under 100 guineas, or a settlement of 202. 
a-year for life. 7 

In such a family, if you are handsome, you will 
have the choice of three lovers, the chaplain, the stew- 
ard, and my lord’s gentleman. I would first advise 
you to choose the steward; but if you happen to be 
young with child by my lord, you must take up with 
the chaplain. 1] like my lord’s gentleman the least of 
the three: for he is usually vain and saucy from the 
time he throws off his livery ; aud if he misses a pair 
of colours, or a tide-waiter’s place, ke has no remedy 
but the highway. 

I must. caution you particularly against my lord's 
eldest son. If you are dexterous enough, it is odds 
that you may draw him to marry you, and make you 
a lady; if he bea common rake, (and he must be one 
or tother,) avoid him like Satan; for he stands less in 
awe of a mother than my lord does of a wife; and 
after ten thousand promises, you will get nothing from 
him but a big belly or a clap, and probably both to- 
gether. 

When your lady is ill, and, after a very bad night, 
is getting a little nap in the morning, if a footman 
comes with a message to inquire how she does, do not 
let the compliment be lost, but shake her gently until 
she wakes; then deliver the message, receive her an- 
swer, and leave her to sleep. 

If you are so happy as to wait ona young lady with 
a great fortune, you must be an ill-manager if you 
cannot get 500/ or 6002. for disposing of her. Put 
her often in mind that she is rich enough to make any 
man happy; that there is no real happiness but in 
love; that she has liberty to choose wherever she 
pleases, and not by the directions of parents, who 
never give allowances for an innocent passion; that 
there are a world of handsome, fine, sweet young gen- 
tlemen in Town, who would be glad to die at her feet; 
that the conversation of two lovers is a heaven upon 
earth; that love, like death, equals all conditions ; 
that. if she should cast her eyes upon a young fellow 
below her in birth and estate, his marrying her would 
make him a gentleman; that you saw yesterday on the 
Mall the prettiest ensign, and that if you had 40,0001., 
it should be at his service. Take care that everybody 
should know what lady you live with; how great a 
favourite you are; and that she always takes your 
advice. Go often to St. James's Park; the fine fellows 
will soon discover you, and contrive to slip a letter 
into your sleeve or your bosom: pull it out in a fury, 
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and throw it on the ground, unless you find at least 
two guineus along with it; but in that case seem not 
10. find it, and to think he was only playing the wag 
with you. When you come home, drop the letter 
carelessly in your lady's chamber; she finds it, 1s 
angry; protest you kuow nothing of it, only you re- 
member that a gentleman in the Park struggled to 
kiss you, and you believe it was he that put the letter 
into your sleeve or petticoat; and, indeed, he was as 
retty a man as ever you saw: that she may burn the 
etter if she pleases. If your lady be wise, she will 
burn some other paper before you, and read the letter 
when you are gone down. You must follow this prac- 
tice as often as you safely can; but let him who pays 
you best with every letter be the handsomest man. 
a footman presumes to bring a letter to the house to be 


delivered to you for your lady, although it come from | 


your best customer, throw it at his head, call him im- 
pudent rogue and villain, and shut the door in his 
face; run up to your lady, and, as a proof of your 
fidelity, tell ies what you have done. 

I could enlarge very much upon this subject, but I 
trust to your own discretion. 

If you serve a lady who is a little disposed to gal- 
Jantries, you will find it a point of great prudence how 
to manage. 

lease your lady; secondly, how to prevent suspicion 
in the husband, or among the family ; and lastly, but 
principally, how to make it most for your own ad- 
vantage. To give you full directions in this important 
affair would require a large volume. All assignations 
at home are dangerous, both to your lady and your- 
self; and therefore contrive, as much as possible, to 
have them in a third place; especially if your lady, as 
it is a*hundred odds, entertains more lovers than one, 
each of whom is often more jealous than a thousand 
husbands; and very unlucky rencontres may often 
happen under the best management. I need not warn 
you to employ your good offices chiefly in favour of 
those whom you find most liberal: yet, if your lady 
should happen to cast an eye upon a handsome foot- 
man, you should be generous enough to bear with her 
humour, which is no singularity, but a very natural 


appetite : it is still the safest of all home intrigues, and | 


was formerly the least suspected, wntil of late years it 
has grown more common. The great danger is, lest 
this kind of gentry, dealing too often in bad ware, may 
happen not to besound; and then your lady and you 
are In avery bad way, although not altogether des- 
perate. 

But, to say the truth, I confess it is a great presump- 
tion in me to offer you any instructions in the conduct 
of your lady's amours, wherein your whole sisterhood 
is already so expert and deeply learned; although it 
be much more difficult to compass than that assistance 


which my brother-footmen give their masters on the | 


like occasion ; and therefore I leave this affair to be 
treated by some abler pen. 


If | 


Three things are necessary: First, how to | 
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odious implement, sometimes in the bed-chamber itself, 
or at least in a dark closet adjoining, which they make 
use of to ease their worst necessities ; and you are the 
usual carriers away of the pan, which makes not only 
the chamber, but even their clothes, offensive to all 
who come near. Now, to cure them of this odious 
practice, let me advise you, on whom the office lies to 
convey away this utensil, that you will do it openly 
down the great stairs, and in the presence of the foot- 
many; and if anybody knocks, to open the street-door 
while you have the vessel filled im your hands; this, 
if anything can, will make your lady take the pains 
of evacuating her person in the proper place, rather 
than expose her filthiness to all the men-servants in the 
hous 

Leave a pail of dirty water, with a mop in it, a coal- 
box, a bottle, a broom, a chamber-pot, and such other 
unsightly things, either in a blind entry, or upon the 
darkest part of the back-stairs, that they may not be 
_ seen; and if people break their shins by trampling on 
' them, it is their own fault. 

Never empty the chamber-pots until they are quite 
full; if that happens in the night, empty them into the 
street ; if in the morning, into the garden ; for it would 
be an endless work to go a dozen times from garret and 
upper rooms down to the backside; but never wash 
them in any other liquor except their own : what cleanly 

girl would be dabbling in other folk’s urine? and, 
besides, the smell of stale, as I observed before, is ad- 
mirable against the vapours, which, a hundred to one, 

- may be your lady's case. 

' Brush down the cobwebs with a broom that is wet 

| aud dirty, which will make them stick the faster to it, 

_and bring them down more effectually. 

When you rid up the parlour hearth in a morning, 
throw the last night's ashes into a sieve; and what falls 
through, as you carry it down, will serve instead of sand 
for the rooms and the stairs. 

When you have scoured the brasses and irons in the 
parlour chimney, lay the foul wet clout upon the next 
chair, that your lady may see you have not nezlected 

| your work : observe the same rule when you clean the 
brass locks, only with this addition, to leave the marks of 
your fingers on the doors, to show you have no forgot. 
| Leave your lady's chamber-pot in her bed-chamber 
window all day to air. 

Bring up none but large coals to the dining-room 


_ and your lady's chamber : they make the best fires, aud 


if you find them too big, it is easy to break them on the 
marble hearth. 

When you go to bed, be sure take care of the fire; 
and therefore blow the candle out with your breath, 
and then thrust it under your bed. Note, the smell of 
the snuff is very good against vapours. 

| Persuade the footman who got you with child to 
marry you before you are six mouths gone; and if your 
lady asks you why you would take a fellow who was 
| not worth a groat? let your answer be, That service is 


When you lock up a silk mantua, or laced head, in , 1° inheritance. 


a trunk or chest, leave a piece out, that when you open 
the trunk again, you may know where to find it. 


CHAPTER X. 
Directions to the Housemaid. 


When your lady's bed is made, put the chamber-pot 
under it, but in such a mamner as to thrust the valance 
along with it, that it may be full in sight, and ready 
for your lady when she has occasion to use it. 

Lock upa cat or a dog in some room or closet, so ag 


| to make such a noise all over the house as may frighten 


| away the thieves, if any should attempt tr Yreak or 


IF your master and lady go into the country for a week | steal in. 


or more, never wash the bed-chamber or dining-room 
until just the hour before you ee them to return; 


thus the rooms will be perfectly c 


When you wash any of the rooms toward the street 
over night, throw the foul water out of the street-door ; 


ean to receive them, | but be sure not to look before you, for fear those on 


and you will not be at the trouble to wash them so soon whom the water light might think you uncivil, and that 


again. 


Tam very much offended with those ladies who are 


you did it on purpose. If he who suffers breaks the 
windows in revenge, and your lady chides you, and 


so proud and lazy that they will not beat the pains of gives positive orders that you should carry the pail 


atepping into the garden to pluck a rose, but keep an 


down, and empty it into the sink, you have an easy 
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remedy: when you wash an upper room, carry down 
the pail so as to let the water dribble on the stairs all 
the way down to the kitchen, by which not only your 
load will be lighter, but you will convince your lady 
that it is better to throw the water out of the windows, 
or down the atreet-door steos besides, this latter 

tice will be very diverting to you and the family 
in a fros‘y night, to see a hundred people on their 


noses or backsides before your dvor when the water is , 


frozen. 

Polish and brighten the marble hearths and chimney- 
pieces with a clout dipped in grease; uothing makes 
them shine so well; and it is the business of the ladies 
to take care of their petticoats. ; 

If your lady be so nice that she will have the room 
scoured with freestone, be sure to leave the marks of 
the freestone six inches deep round the bottom of the 
wainscot, that your lady may see your obedience to her 
orders. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Directions to the Dairymaid. 


Fatiave of making butter: put scalding water in your 
churn, although .in summer, and churn close to the 
kitchen fire, and with cream of a week old. Keep cream 
for your sweetheart. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Directions to the Children’s Maid. 


Ir a child be sick, give it whatever it wants to eat or 
drink, although particularly forbid by the doctor; for 
what we long for in sickness will do us good; and 
throw the physic out of the window: the child will 
love you the better; but bid it not tell. Do the same 
for your lady when she longs for anything in sickness, 
and engage it will do her good. 

If your mistress comes to the nursery, and offers to 
whip a child, snatch it out of her hands in a rage, and 
tell her she is the cruellest mother you ever saw: she 
will chide, but love you the better. Tell the children 
stories of spirits when they offer to cry, &c. 

Be sure to wean the children, &c. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Directions to the Nurse. 


Ir you hay pen to let the child fall, and lame it, be sure 
never to confess it; and if it dies, all is safe. 

Contrive to be with child as soon as you can, while 
you are giving suck, that you may be ready for another 
eervice when the child you nurse dies, or is weaned. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Directions to the Laundress. 


Ir you singe the linen with the iron, rub the place with 
flour, chalk, or white powder; and if nothing will do, 
wash it so long till it be either not to be seen, or torn 
to rags. 

About tearing linen in washing :— 

When your Linen is pinned on the line, or ona hedge, 
and it rains, whip it off, although you tear it, &c. 
But the place for hanging them is on young fruit-trees, 
especially in blossom ; the linen cannot be torn, and 
the trees give them a fine smell. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Directious to the Housekeeper. 


You must always have a favourite footman whom yote 
ean depend upon; and order him to be very watchful 
when the second course 1s taken off, that it may be 
brought safely to your office, that you and the steward 
may have a tit-bit together. 


DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. 


CHAPTER XVi, 
Directions to the Tutorees, or Governess. 


Say the children have sore eyes; Mise Betty won't take 
to her book, &c. 

Make the misses read French and English novels, 
and French romances, all the comedies writ in King 
Charles H. and king William's reigns, to soften their 
nature, and make them tender-hearted, &c 


To the preceding Directions to servants, the following 
may he added, as they were both written with the same 
design, though in a very different manner. It will easily 
be perceived that these are to be understood literally, 
and the others ironically. 


The Duty of Servants at Inns. 


Be mounted before your master. When you see 
him mounted, ride out before him. When he baits at 
noon, enter the inn gate before him, and call the ostler 
to hold your master’s horse while he alights. Leave 
your master to the servants of the inn; go you with 
the horses into the stable; choose a place furthest 
from the stable-door; see the standing be dry; seud 
immediately for fresh straw; see all the old hay out 
of the rack, aud get fresh put in; see your horses 
girths be loosed and stuffed; take not off the bridles 
till they are cool, nor saddles in an hour; see their 
hoofs be well picked; try if the heads of the nails 
be fast, and whether they be well clenched ; if not, 
send presently for a smith; always stand by while the 
smith is employed. Give the oats the last thing. Water 
your horses when you are within a mile of the inn. 
Never keep above forty yards before or hehind your 
master, unless he commands you. Try the oats by smel- 
ling and weighing them; see you have good measure ; 
stand by while your horses are eating their oats. 

When you enter your evening inn, let your horses’ 
feet be stuffed with cow-dung every night. Observe the 
same rules, only be sure if anything be wanting for a 
smith, let it be done overnight. 

Know the time your master will set out in the morn- 
ing: allow him a full hour to get himself ready. 
Contrive, both at morn and noon, to eat so that your 
master need not stay for you. Do not let the drawer 
carry the bill to your master, but examine it first care- 
fully and honestly, and then bring it yourself, and be 
able to account for every article. Ifthe servants have 
not been civil, tell your master, before their faces, when 
he is going to give them money. 


Duty of the other Servant where there are two, 


Ripe forty yards behind your master ; but be mounted 
before him. Observe now aud then whether his 
horses’ shoes be right. When you come to an inn at 
noon, give your horse to the ostler; bestir yourself to 
gel aconveuient room for your master; bring all his 
things into his room, full in his sight; inquire what ia 
in the house, seé it yourself, and tell your master how 
you like it. Step yourself now and then into the 
kitchen to hasten dinner or supper, and observe whether 
they be cleanly. Taste the ale, and tell your master 
whether it be good or bad. If he want wine, go you 


_ with the drawer and choose a bottle well filled and 


\ 


et sta 


If the wine be in hogsheads, desire to taste 


and and smell it ; if it be sour, or not clear, or ill-tasted, 


| let your master know it, that he may not be at the 


charge of wine not fit to be drunk. See the salt be dry 
and powdered, the bread new and clean, the knives 
sharp. At night observe the same rules; but first 
choose him a warm room, witha lock and key in or- 
der; then call immediately for the sheets, see them well 
aired, and at a large fire; feel the blankets, bed, bol- 
ster, pillow, whether they be dry, and whether the floor 
under the bed be damp. Let the chamber be that 
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@hich has been last laid in: inquire about it. If the See that your raster’s poots be dried and well ii- 
bed itself be dump, let it be brought before a large fire, quored over night. 
and air it on both sides. That you may forget nothing 


in the inn, have a fair list of what you want to take ; eee 
out; and when you put them up, compare them with LAWS FOR THE DEAN'S SERVANTS. 
your list. Ir either of the two men-servants be drunk, he shall 
You are to step now and then into the atable, to see pay an English crown out of his wages for the said 
whether the groom performs his duty. offence, by giving the dean a receipt fur so much wages 
For packing up your things, have a list of linen, &c. received. 
In packing, take care that uo hard things be together, © When the dean is at home, no servant. shal presume 
and that they he wrapped up ina paper, and other waste to be absent without giving notice to the dean, and 
paper. Remember to put everything in their proper asking leave, upon the forfeiture of sixpence for every 
places in the portmanteau. Stuff the shoes and slippers half-hour that he is absent, to be stopped out of his or 
at the toes with a small lock of hay; fold up the her board-wages. 
clothes so as that they may not berumpled. When your When the dean is abroad, no servant except the 
master is in his room at night, put all his things in woman shall presume to leave the house for above one 
such a manner as he has them at home. Lear to half-hour; after which, for every half-hour’s absence, 
have some skill in cookery, that at a pinch you may he shall forfeit sixpence: and if the other servant goes 


be able to make your master easy. out before the first returns, he shall pay five shillings 
The Groom.—Carry with you a stirrup-leather, an out of his wages as above. 

awl, twelve horse-nails, and a horse's fore-shoes, pick, Whatever servant shall be taken in a manifest lie, 

and a hammer, for fear of an accident; and some ends — shall forfeit one shilling out of his or her board-wages. 

and pack-thread, a bottie-screw, knife, and pen-knife, When the dean goes about the house, or out-houses, 

needles, pins, thread, silk, worsted, &c.; some plasters or garden, or to Naboth’s vineyard, whatever things he 

and scissars. finds out of order, by neglect of any servant under 


Item.—The servants to carry their own things, have whose care it was, that servant shall forfeit sixpence 
a pocket-book, keep all their bills, date the time and and see to get it mended as soon as possible, or suffer 
place, and indorse the numbers. more forfeitures, at the dean's discretion. 

Inquire in every town if there be anything worth If two servants be abroad together when the dean is 
seeing. Observe the country seats, and ask whom they from home, and the fact be concealed from the dean, 
belong to; and enter them, and the counties where the concealer shall forfeit two crowns out of his or her 


they are. waves, as above. 
Search under your master’s bed when he is gone up, If, in waiting at table, the two servants be out of the 
lest a cat or something else nay be under it. room together, without orders, the last who went out 
When your master’s bed is made, and his things shall forfeit threepence out of his board-wages, 
ready, lock the chamber-door, and keep the key till he The woman may go out when the dean is abroad for 
goes to bed; then keep it in your pocket till morn. one hour, but no longer, under the same penalty with the 


Tet the servants of the inn be sure to wake youabove men, but, provided the two men-servants keep the 
an hour before your master is to go, that he may have — house until she returns : otherwise, either of the servants 


an hour to prepare himself. who goes out before her return, shall forfeit a crown 
If the ostler has been kuavish or negligent, do not out of lis wages, as above. 
let him hold your master’s horse. Observe the same Whatever other laws the dean shall think fit to 


rule at a gentleman's house; if the groom has uot make at any time to come, for the government of his 
taken care of vour horses, do not let him hold your — servants, and forfeitures for neglect or disobedience, all 
master’s. the servants are bound to submit to. 

‘ « Inquire at every inn where you stay what is the Lest Whatever other servant, except the woman, shall pre 
inn in the next town you are to come to; yet do not sume to be drunk, the other two servants shall inform 
rely on that, but likewise, as you enter into any town the dean thereof, under pain of forfeiting two crowns 
to stay, ask the people which is the best inn, and go tu out of his or her wages. besides the forfeiture of a 
‘kat which most people commend. crown from the said servaut who was drunk. 


DR. SWIFT’S REMARKS 


ON “ THE FIRS? FIFTEEN PSALMS OF DAVID, TRANSLATED INTO* LYRIC VERSE. 


Proposed as an essay supplying the perspicuity and coherence according to the modern art of poetry; no: 
known to have been attempted before’ in any language. With a preface, containing some observations of 
the great and general defectives of © the present version in Greek, Latin, and English; by Dr. [James] 
Gibbs.¢ London, priuted by J. Mathews, for J. Bartley, over against Gray’s-Inn in Holborn, 1701." 


‘* The followin manuscript was literally copied from the printed original, found in the library of Dr. J. Swift, Dean of St. 
Patrick 8, ublin. The siti Sout notes and parodies were written by the dean’s own hand, except such as are distinguished with 
this mark,(g,) with which fam only chargeable. Witness my hand, this 25th day of February, 1745. Witniam Dunxin 

**N.B.—The original was by me presented to his excelleucy Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, lord-lieutenant 

general and general-governor of Ireland. —W. D.” 


DR. GIBBS. SWIFT'S REMARKS. roe 


PSALM OF DAVID. (1 eee 
Co ed the di h ( ) j ; (1) I warn the reader that this isa lie, both here and all over 
mparing the different state of the righteous and the this book; for these are not the Psalms of David, but of 


wicked, both in this and the next world. Dr. Gibbs. 
Turice happy he that doth refuse 
With impious (2) sinners tou combine ; (2) But I suppose, with pious sinners a man may combine 
Who ne'er their wicked way pursues, safely enough. 
And does the sinners’ seat (3) dechne. (3) What part of speech is it? 
® Bagpipe. b Nor, I hope. ever will agaie © this aud Swruholdides.--Swrrt 
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SWIFT'S REMARKS ON GIBBS'S PSALMS. 


DR. GIBBS. 
But still to learn and to obey 
The law of God 3s his delight, 
In that employs himself all day 
And reads and thinks thereon at (1) night. 


For as a tree, whose spreading root 

By some prolific stream is fed, 
Produces (2) fair and lively fruit, 

And numerous boughs adorn its head ; 


Whose very (3) leaves, though storms descend, 
In lively verdure still appear : 

Such blessings always shall attend 
The man that does the Lord revere. 


SWIFT’S REMARKS. 





(1) A man must have some time to sleep; so that I afl 
change this verse thus: 
‘And thinks and dreams thereon ali night.” 


(2) Look ye, you must thin the boughs at the top, or your 
fruit will be neither fair nor timely. 


(3) Why, what other part of a tree appears in a lively ver- 
dure, beside the leaves? Read— 
These very leaves on which you spend 
Your woful stuff, may serve for squibs : 
Such blessings always shal] attend 
The madrigals of Dr. Gibbs. 


The above may serve for a tolerable specimen of Swift's remarks. _ The whole should be given, if it were 
possible to make them intelligible, without copying the version which is ridiculed; a labour for which our readers 


would scarcely thank us. 


Why do the heathen nations rise, 
And in mad tumults join ? 
Confederate kings vain plots (1) devise 
Agaiust the Almighty’s reign ! 


But those that do thy laws refuse, 
In pieces thou shalt break ; 

(2) And with an iron sceptre bruise 
The disobedient (3) neck. 


Ye earthly kings, the caution hear, 
Ye rulers learn the same (4) ; 

Serve God with reverence, and with fear (5) 
His joyful praise proclaim. 


(8) For should the madness of his foes 
Th’ avenging God incense, 

Happy are they that can repose 
In him their confidence. (7) 


No fears shall then my soul depress, 
Though thus my enemies increase : 

(8) And therefore, now arise, O Lord,” 
And graciously thy help afford, 


And thus (9) to grant a sure defence 
Belongs to God's (10) omnipotence. 


But you, my frail, (11) malicious foes, 
Who do my power despise, 

Vainly how long will ye oppose, 
And (12) falsely caluninize! 


Since those alone the Lord has blest 
Who do from sin refrain, 

He therefore grants what 1 request, (13) 
And hears when J (14) complain. 


Then shall my soul with more divine 
And solid joys abound, 

Than they with stores of corn and wine, 
Those earthly riches, crown’d. (15) 


And thus confiding, Lord, in thee, 
I take my calm repose; (16) 

For thou each night protectest me, 
From all my (17) treacherous foes. 


Thy heavy hand restram ; 7 
(18) With mercy, Lord, correct; 

Do not (19) (asif in high disdain) 
My helpless soul reject 


A few detached stanzas, however, with the deatws notes on them, shall be transcribed 


(1) I don’t believe that ever kings entered mto plots and 
confederucies against the reign of God Almighty. 


(2) After a man is broken in pieces, it is no great matter to 
have his neck bruised. 
(3) Neak. 


(4) Rulers must learn it, but kings may only Aear it. 
(5) Very proper, to make a joyful proclamation with fear. 


(6) For should the foes of David’s ape 
Provoke his gray-goose quills, 
Happy are they that can escape 
The vengeance of his pills. 
(7) Admirably reasoned and connected | 


* Deprease, Loard, Scoticé. 


(8) He desires God's help, because he is not afraid of his 
enemies; others, 1 think, usually desire it when they are 
afraid. 

(9) The doctor has a mighty affection for the particle thus: 
he uses it four times in this (the 8rd) Psalm, and 100 times in 
other places and always wrong. 

(10)That is as much as to say, that he that can do al) things 
can defend a man; which] take to be an undoubted truth. 


(11) Are they malicious out of frailty, or frail out of malice ? 

(12) That is, they say false things falsely. I will discover the 
doctor’s secret of making coherence and connexions in the 
Psalms, that he brags of in his title and preface. he lays 
violent hands on certain particles (such as, and, when, since, 
Sor, but, thus, so, &c.), and presses them to his service on all 
occasions, sore against their wills, and without any regard 
whether the sense will admit them or not. 


i It is plain the ductor never requested to be a poet. 
14) If your requests be granted, why do you complam ? 


(15) I have heard of a crownor garland of corn; but a crown 
of wine is new, and can hardly be explained, unless we sup- 
pose the wine to be in icicles. 


(16) And yet, to show I tell no fibs, 
Thou hast left me in thrall 
To Hopkins eke, and doctor Gibbs, 
The vilest rogue of all. 
t 17) Ay, and open foes too, or his repose would not be very 
calm. 


(18) Thy heavy hand restrain ; 
Have mercy, Dr. Gibbs: 
Do not, I pray thee, paper stain 
With rhymes retail’d in dribbs 
(19) That bit is a most glorious butch. 
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PR. GIBBS. 
For how shall I sustain 
(1) Those inls which now I bearf 
My vitals are consumed with pain, 
(2) My soul oppress‘d with care! 


Lord, I have pray'd in (3) vain, 
So long, so much oppress ‘d ; - 

My very (4) cries increase my pain, 
And tears prevent my rest : 


These do my sight impair, 
And flowing eyes decay : 

While to my enemies I fear 
Thus (5) to became a prey. 


If I've not spared him though he’s grown 
My causeless (6) enemy : 

Then let my life and fortune (7) crown 
Become to him a prey. 


Rut, Lord, thy kind assistance (8) lend ; 
Arise in my defence : 

According to thy laws (9) contend 
For injured innocence. 


That all the nations that oppose, 
May then confess thy power ; 

Therefore assist my righteous cause, 
That they may thee adore : 


For equal judgment, Lord, to thee 
The nations (10) all submit ; 
Be therefore (11) merciftl to me, 
And my just soul acquit. (12) 


Thus, by God's gracious providence, (13) 
I'm still preserved secure, 

Who all the good and just defends 
With a resistless (14) power. 


All men he does with justice view, 
And their iniquity 

With direful vengeance can pursue, 
Or patiently (15) pass by. 


Lo! now th’ inflictions (16) they design’d 
By others to be borne, 

Sven all the mischiefs (17) in their mind, 
Do on themselves return. 


O’er all the birds that mount the air, 
And fish that in the floods appear (18). 


Confounded at the sight of thee, 
My foes are put to flight (19). 
Thus thou, great God of equity, 
Dost stil] assert my right (20). 
But God eternally remains 
(21) Fix’d in his throne on high, 
And to the world from thence ordains 
(22) Impartial equity. 
And thus consider still, O Lord, 
The justice of my cause ; 
Who often hast my life (23) restor’d 
From death's devouring jaws. 


And from the barbarous (24) paths they tread, 
No acts of Providence 

Can e’er oblige them to recede, 
Or stop (25) their bold offence. 


And on their impious heads will pour 

Of snares (26) and flames a dismal shower ; 
And this their bitter cup shall be, 

(27) To drink to all eternity. 


SWIFT'S REMARKS. 


(1) The squeaking of a hoggrel. 


(2) To listen to thy doggrel. 


(3) The doctor must mean himself; for I hope David nevet 
thought so. 
(4) Then he is a dunce for erying. 


5) That is, he is afraid of becoming a prey to his enemies 
while his eyes are sore. ’ 


6) If he be grown his causeless enemy, he is no longer gutltlees. 
7) He gives a thing before he has it, and gives it to him that 
hasit already ; for Sau] is the person meant. 


(8) But why lend? Does he design to return it back when 
he has done with it? 


(9) Profane raseal! he makes it a struggle and contention 
between God and the wicked, 


(10) Yet, in the very verse before, he talks of nations that 


oppose. 
(11) Because all nations submit to God, therefore God muet 


be merciful to Dr. Gibbs. 
(12) Of what ? 
Poor David never could acquit 
A criminal like thee, 
Against his Psalms who could commit 
Such wicked poetry. 
(13) Observe the connexion. 


(14) That's right, doctor; but there will be no contending, as 
you desired a while ago, 
"Tis wonderful that Providence 
Should save thee from the halter, 
Who hast in numbers without sense 
Burlesqued the holy Psalter. 
(15) That is uo great mark of viewing them with justice. Goad 
has wiser ends for passing by his vengeance on the wicked, 
you profane dunce | 


(16) Ay, but what sort of things are these inflictions ? 


(17) If the mischiefs be in their mind, what need they return 
on themselves? are they not there already ? 


(18) Those, I think are not very many: they are good fish 
when they are caught, but till then we have no great sway 
over them. 


(19) The doctor is mistaken ; for, when people are confounded 
they cannot fly. 


(20) Against Sternhold and Hopkins. 


(21) That is false and profane; God is not fixed anew hers 


(22) Did anybody ever hear of partias equity ? 


(23) Nothing is restored but what has been taken gway ; so 
that he has been often raised from the dead, if this be tr@ 


(24) The author should first have premised what sort of paths 
were properly barbarous. I suppose they must be very deep or 
dirty, or very rugged and stony: both which I myself have 


heard travellers call barbarous roads. 
(25) Which is the way to stop an offence? Would you have 


it stopped like a bottle, or a thief? 

(26) A shower of snares on a man’s head would do wonderful 
execution. However, I graut it is a scurvy thing enough to 
swallow them. 


(#7) ‘Yo taste the doctor’s poetry. 
2B2 
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(1) ut they were all perverted grown, 
Polluted all with blood, 

And other impious crimes; not one 
Was either just (2) or good. 


Are they so stupid (4), then, said (4) God, 
Who thus my (5) saints devour ? 

These (6) crimes have they not understood, 
Nor thought upon my power. 


(7) O, that his aid we now might have 
From Sion’s holy hill, 

That God the captive just would save, 
And glad all Israel | 

All those that lead a life like this 

Shall reign in everlasting bliss (8 ). 


SWIFT'S REMARKS ON GIBBS'S PSALMS 


SWIFT’S KEMARKS 
(1) But they were all perverted grown, 
In spite of Dr. Gibbs's blood: 
Of all his impious strains not one 
Was either just or good. 


(2) For a man, it seems, may be good, and not just 


(3) The fault was not that they devoured saints, but that 
they were stupid. Qy. Whether stupidity makes men devors 
saints, or devouring saints makes a man stupid’ I believe the 
latter, because they may be apt to lie heavy on one’s stomach. 

(4) Clod. (5) Strains. 

(6) Chimes. 


(7) And O that every parish clerk, 
Who bums what Brady cribs 
From Hopkins, would attend this work, 
Aud glad the heart with Gibbs. 


(8) And so the doctor now may kiss-———— | 


FINIS. 


iddling 
Deas 
At the end of the MS. is the following note :— 

“ The above was written from the manuscript men- 
tioned in the first page, now in the hands of Nicholas 
Coyne, Esq., being the only copy in the kingdom of 
Ireland ; he having purchased the original, and after- 
ward generously given it to his friend Dr. Dunkin, 
finding the doctor extremely uneasy at the disappoint- 
ment the earl of Chesterfield was like to meet. with, as 


mpudent AT auseous 
dle. onsensical 


lliterate S coundrel Scot 


gnorant ot. 


he had promised the earl to attend the auction and 
procure it for him at any price; and is now tran- 
scribed by Neale Molloy, Esq., of Dublin, by the 
favour of the said Nicholas Coyne, his brother-in-law, 
and sent by him to his kinsman and dear friend, Charles 
Molloy, of London, Esquire. 

“Dublin, May 26, 1748.” 


LAW IS A BOTTOMLESS PIT; 


on, 
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PUBLISHED FROM A MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN THE CABINET OF THE FAMOUS SIR H. POLESWORTH, 
IN THE YEAR 1712. 





“You must buy a small twopenny pamphlet called Law is 
a Bottomless Pit. It is very prettily written; and there will be 
a second part.’’—JouRNAL TO SreLua, March 10, 1731-12. 

* The second Part of Law is a Bottomless Pit is just now printed 5 
and better, I think, than the first.’"—Ibrp. March 16, 1711-12. 

The Appendix to the third Part of JuAn Bull was publi-hed 

esterday ; it is equal to the last. J hope you read Johu Bull 
t was a Scotch gentleman, a friend of mine, that wrote it; but 
they put itupon me.’—Inr. May 10, 1712. 

“ John Bud is not wrote by the person you imagine. It is 
too good for another to own. Had it been Grub-street, I would 
have let people think as they please; und I think that’s right.” 
-—lIluip. June 17. 

‘ Have you seen the fourth partof John Bull? It is equal to 
the first, and extremely good.’—I nip. August 7. 


serene" 


CHAPTER I. 
The Occasion of the Lawsuit. 


I NEED not tell you of the great quarrels that have 
happened in our neighbourhood since the death of the 
late lord Strutt [Charles II. of Spain]; how the parson, 
and a cunning attorney, got him to settle his estate 
upon his cousin Philip Baboon® to the great disappoint- 
ment of his cousin esquire South. Some stick not to 
say, that the parson and the attorney forged a will, for 
which they were well paid by the family of the Ba- 
boons: let that be as it will, it is matter of fact, 
that the honour and estate have continued ever since in 
the person of Philip Baboon. 

ou know that the lord Strutts have for many years 
been possessed of a very great landed estate, well-con- 


® Cardinal Portocarero and the marshal of Harcourt, ein- 
ployed, us is supposed, by the house of Bourbon, preva ted 
upon hiro to make a will, by which he settled the succession of 
the Spanish monarchy upon Philip of Bourbon, duke of Anjou, 
though his right had by solemn renunciation been barred in 
favour of the archduke Charles of Austria. 


ditioned, wooded, watered ; with coal, salt, tin, copper, 
iron, &c., all within themselves; that it has been the 
misfortune of that family to be the property of their 
stewards, tradesmen, and inferior servants, which has 
brought great incumbrances upon them; at the same 
time, their not abating of their expensive way of living 
has forced them to mortgage their best manors: it is 
credibly reported, that the butchers’ and bakers’ bills of 
a lord Strutt, that lived two hundred years ago, are not 
yet paid. 

When Philip Baboon came first to the possession of 
lord Struft'’s estate, his tradesmen, as is usual upon 
such occasions, waited upon him to wish him joy and 
hespeak his custom: the two chief were John Bull 
rae the clothier, and Nic. Frog een the 

inen-draper : they told him, that the Bulls and Frogs 

had served the lord Strutts with drapery-ware for many 
years ; that they were honest and fair dealers; that their 
bills had never been questioned ; that the lord Strutts 
lived generously, and never used to dirty their fingers 
with pen, ink, and counters; that his lordship might 
depend upon their honesty ; that they would use him 
as kindly as they had done his predecessors, The 
young lord seemed to take all in good part, and dis- 
missed them with a deal of seeming content, assuring 
them he did not intend to change any of the honourable 
maxims of his predecessors. 





CHAPTER II. 
How Bul) and Frog grew jealous, that the Lord Strutt intended 
to give all his Custom to his Grand‘ather Lewis Haboon 
(Louis XIV.) 
Ir happened, unfortunately for the peace of our neigh- 
bourhood, that this young lord had an old cunning 
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rogue, or (as the Scots call it) a false loon, of a grand- 
father, that one might justly call a jack of all trades ; 
sometimes you would see him behind his counter selling 
broad-cloth, sometimes measuriug linen; nex¢ day he 
would be dealing in mercery-ware : high heads, ribbons, 
gloves, fans, and lace he understood to a nicety ; Charles 
Mather could not bubble a young beau better with a 
toy ; nay, he would descend even to the selling of tape, 
garters, and shoebuckles; when shop was shut up, he 
would go about the neighbourhood, and earn half-a- 
crown by teaching the young men and maids to dance. 
By these methods he had acquired immense riches, 
which he used to squander away at back-sword, quarter- 
staff, und cudgel-play, in which he took great pleasure, 
and challenged all the country. You will say, it is 
no wonder if Bull and Frog should be jealous of this 
fellow. ‘It is not impossible,” says Frog to Bull, 
“but this old rogue will take the management of the 
young lord's business into his hands ; besides the rascal 
has good ware, aud will serve him as cheap as any- 
body. In that case, I leave you to judge what must be- 
come of us and our families; we must. starve, or turn 
journeymen to old Lewis Baboon; therefore, neigh- 
bour, Thold it advisable that we write to young lud 
Strutt to know the bottom of this matter.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A Copy of Bull and Frog’s Letter to Lord Strutt. 


My Lord, I suppose your lordship knows that the 
Bulls and the Frogs have served the lord Strutts with 
all sorts of drapery-ware time out of mind : and where- 
as we are jealous, not without reason, that your lordship 
inteuds henceforth to buy of your grandsire old Lewis 
Baboon; this is to inform your lordship, that this pro- 
ceeding does not suit with the circumstances of our 
families, who have lived and made a good figure in 
the world by the generosity of the lord Strutts. There- 
fore we think fit to acquaint your lordship, that you 
must find sufficient security to us, our heirs and as- 
signs, that you will nyt employ Lewis Baboow; or 
else we will take our remedy at law, clap an action 
upon you of 20,0002. for old debts, seize and distrain 
your goods and chattels, which, cousidering your lord- 
ship's circumstances, will plunge you into difficulties, 
from which it will not be easy to extricate yourself: 
therefore we hope, when your lordship has better con- 
sidered on it, you will comply with the desire of your 
loving friends, Joun Bui, 
Nic. Frog. 

Some of Bull's friends advised him to take gentler 
methods with the young lord; but John naturally 
loved rough play. It is impossible to express the sur- 
prise of the lord Strutt upon the receipt of this letter ; 
he was not flush in ready, either to go to law or clear 
old debts; neither could he tind good bail: he offered 
to bring matters to a friendly accommodation; and 
promised, upon his word of honour, that he would not 
cnange his drapers; but all to no purpose, for Bull and 
Frog saw clearly that old Lewis would have the cheat- 
ing of him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
How Bull and Frog went to law with lord Strutt about the Pre- 
misos, and were joined by the rest of the tradesmen. 
Aur endeavours of accommodation between lord Strutt 
and his drapers jeuved vain ; jealousies increased, and 
iadeed it was rumoured abroad, that lord Strutt had 
bespoke his new liveries of old Lewis Baboon. This 
roming to Mrs. Bull’s ears, when John Bull came 
home, he found all his family in an uproar. Mrs. 
pull, you must know, was very apt to be choleric. 
“ You sot,” says she, “ you loiter abuut alehouses and 
avervs, spend your time at billiards, nine-pins, or 
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puppet-shows, or flaunt about the streets in your new 
gilt chariot, never minding me nor your numerous 
family. Don't you hear how lord Strutt has bespoke 
his liveries at Lewis Baboon’s shop? Don’t you see 
how that old fox steals away your customers, and turns 
you out of your business every day, and you sit like 
an idle drone with your hands in your pockets? Fie 
upon it! up, man, rouse thyself; IV sell to my shift, 
before Pl] be so used by that knave.”” You must think 
Mrs. Bull had been pretty well tuned up by Frog, who 
chimed in with her learned harangue. No further 
delay now, but to counsel learned in the law they go, 
who unanimously assured them both of the justice and 
infallible success of their lawsuit. 

I told you before that old Lewis Baboon was a sort 
of a jack of all trades, which made the rest of the 
tradesmen jealous, as well as Bull and Frog; they, 
hearing of the quarrel, were glad of an opportunity of 
joming against old Lewis Baboon, provided that Bull 
and Frog would bear the charges of the suit; even 
lying Ned, the chimney-sweeper of Savoy [duke of 
Savoy], and Tom, the Portugal dustman bine of 
Portugal], put in their claims; and the cause was put 
info the hauds of Humphry Hocus the attorney [duke 
of Marlborough]. 

A declaration was drawn up to show, “ that Bull 
and Frog had ,undoubted right by prescription to be 
drapers to the lord Strutts; that there were several old 
contracts to that purpose ; that Lewis Baboon had taken 
up the trade of clothier and draper without serving his 
time or purchasing his freedom; that be sold goods 
that were not marketable, without the stamp; that he 
himself was more fit for a bully than a tradesman, and 
went about through all the country fairs, challenging 
people to fight prizes, wrestling, and cudgel-play ; and 
abundance more to this purpose. 


CHAPTER V. 
The true character of John Bull, Nic. Frog, and Hocus. 


For the better understanding the following history, the 
reader ouzht to know that Bull, in the main, was an 
honest. plain-dealing fellow, choleric, bold, and of a 
very unconstant temper; he dreaded not old Lewis. 
either at back-sword, single falchion, or cudgel-play ; 
but then he was very apt to quarrel with his best 
friends, especially if they pretended to govern him: if 
you flattered him, you might lead him like a child. 


, Johu’s temper depended very much upon the air; his 


spirits rose and fell with the weather-glass, John was 
quick, and understood his business very well; but no 
man alive was more careless in looking into his ac- 
counts, or more cheated by partners, apprentices, and 
servants. This was occasioned by his being a boon 
companion, foving his bottle and his diversion; for, to 
say truth, no man kept a better house than John, nor 
spent. his money more generously. By plain and fuir 
dealing, John had acquired some plums, and might 
have kept them had it not been for his unhappy 
lawsuit. 

Nic. Frog was a cunning, sly whoreson, quite the 
reverse of John in many particulars ; covetous, frugal ; 
minded domestic affairs; would pinch his belly to 
save his pocket; never lost a farthing by careless 
servants, or bad debtors. He did not care macl-‘or 
any sort of diversions, except tricks of high German 
artists, and legerdemain: no man exceeded Nic. in 
these; yet it must be owned, that Nic. was a fair 
dealer, and in that way acquired immense riches. 

Hocus was ap old cunning attorney ; and though this 
was the first considerable suit that ever he was engaged 
in, he showed himself superior in his address to most of 
his profession ; he kept always good clerks, he loved 
Inoney, was smooth-tongued gave good words, and 
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seldom lost his temper: he was not worse than an 
infidel, for he provided plentifully for his family ; but 
he loved himself better than them all; the neighbours 
reported that he was henpecked; which was impos- 
sible by such a mild-spirited woman as his wife was. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Of the various success of the lawsuit. 

Law is a bottomless pit; it is a cormorant—a harpy 
that devours everything. John Bull was flattered by 
the lawyers that his suit would not last above a year or 
two at. most; that before that time he would be in quiet 

ossession of his business: yet ten long years did 
Hocus steer his cause through all the meanders of the 
law, and all the courts. No skill, no address was 
wanting ; and, to say truth, John did not starve his 
cause: there wanted not yellow-boys to fee counsel, 
hire witnesses, and bribe juries: lord Strutt was gene- 
rally cast, never had one verdict in his favour; and 
John was promised that the next, and the uext, would 
be the final determination :* but, alas! that final de- 
termination and happy conclusion was like an enchanted 
island, the nearer John came to it, the further it went 
from him: new trials upon new points still arose ; new 
doubts, new matters to be cleared; in short, lawyers 
seldom part with so good a cause till they have got 
the oyster, and the clients the shell. John’s ready 
money, book-debts, bonds, mortgages, all went. into the 
lawyers’ pockets: then John began to borrow money 
upon bank-stock and East-India bonds: now and 
then a farm went to pot: at last it was thought a good 
expedient to set up esquire South's title, to prove the 
will forged, and dispossess Philip lord Strutt at once.> 
Here again was a new field for the lawyers, and the 
cause grew more intricate than ever. Jolin grew mad- 
der and madder ; wherever he met any of lord Strutt’s 
servants, he tore off their clothes: now and then you 
would see them come home naked, without shves, 
stockings, and linen. As for old Lewis Baboon, he 
was reduced to his last shift, though he had as many 
as any other: his children were reduced from rich 
silks to doily stuffs, his servants in rags, and bare- 
footed : instead of good victuals, they now lived upon 
neck-beef, and bullock’s liver: in short, nobody got 
much by the matter, but the men of law. 


CHAPTER VII. 
How John Bull was so mightily pleased with his snccess, that he 
was going to leave off his trade and turn lawyer. 
Ir is wisely observed by a great philosopher, that habit 
is a second nature; this was verified in the case of John 
Bull, who, from an honest and plain tradesman, had 
got such a haunt about the courts of justice, and sucha 
jargon of Jaw words, that he concluded himself as able 
a lawyer as any that pleaded at the bar or sat on the 
bench ; he was overheard one day talking to himself 
after this manner :¢ “ How capriciously does fate or 
chance dispose of mankind! How seldom is that 
business allotted to a man for which he is fitted by 
nature! It is plain I was intended for a man of law ; 
how did my guardians mistake my genius, in plac bug 
me, like a mean slave, behind the counter! Bless 
me! what immense estates these fellows raise by the 
law! Besides, it is the profession of a gentleman. 
What a pleasure is it to be victorious in a cause! to 
swagger at the bar! What a fool am I to drudge any 
more in this woollen trade! for a lawyer I was born, 
® The war was carried on against France and Spain with great 
success, and a peace might have been concluded upon the prin, 
ciples of the alliance. ; : 
It was insisted that the will in favour of Philip was con- 
trary to treaty. 


© The manners and sentiments of the nation became extrava- 
gant and chimerical. 
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and a lawyer I wil] be; one is never too old to learn.” 
All this while John had conned over such a catalogue 
of hard words as were enough to conjure up the devi. , 
this he used to babble indifferently in all companies, 
especially at coffee-houses; so that his neighbour 
tradesmen began to shun his company as a man that 
was cracked. Instead of the affairs of Black well-hall, 
and the price of broad cloth, wool, and baizes, he talks 
of nothing but actions upon the case, returns, capiaa, 
alias capias, demurrers, venire facias, replevins, super- 
sedeases, certioraris, writs of error, actions of trover and 
conversion, trespasses, precipes and dedimus, § This 
was matter of jest to the learned in Jaw; however, 
Hocus and the rest of the tribe encouraged John im his 
fancy, assuring him that he had a great genius for 
law; that they questioned not but in time he might 
raise money enough by it to reimburse him all his 
charges; that if he studied, he would undoubtedly 
arrive to the dignity of a lord chief-justice: as for the 
advice of honest friends and neighbours, John despised 
it; he looked upon them as fellows of a low genius, 
poor grovelling mechanics; John reckoned it more 
honour to have got one favourable verdict than to have 
sold a bale of broad cloth. As for Nic. Frog, to say 
the truth, he was more prudent; for though he followed 
his lawsuit closely, he neglected not his ordinary busi- 
ness, but was both in court and in his shop at the 
proper hours. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


How John discovered that Hocus had an intrigue with his wife ; 
and what followed thereupon. 
Joun had not run on a madding so long, had it not 
been for an extravagaut bitch of a wife, whom Hocus, 
perceiving John to be fond of, was resolved to win over 
to his side. It is a true saying, “that the last man of 
the parish that knows of his cuckoldom is himself.” 
It was observed by all the neighbourhood that Hocus 
had dealings with John’s wife,® that were not so much 
for his honour ; but this was perceived by John a little 
too late; she was a luxurious jade, loved splendid 
equipages, plays, treats, aud balls, differing very much 
from the suber manners of ber ancestors, and by no 
means fit for a tradesmans wife. Hocus fed her 
extravagancy (what was still more shameful) with 
John’s own mouey. Everybody said that Hocus had a 
month’s mind to her body; be that as it will, it is 
matter of fact, that upon all occasions she run out 
extravagantly on the praise of Hocus. When John 
used to be finding fault with his bills, she used to 
reproach him as ungrateful to his greatest benefactor ; 
one that had taken so much pains in his lawsuit, and 
retrieved his family from the oppression of old Lewis 
Baboon. A good swingeing sum of John’s readiest 
cash went toward building of Hocus’s country-house.> 
This affair between Hocus and Mrs. Bull was now so 
open that all the world were scandalized at it; John 
was not so clod-pated but at last he touk the hint. 
The parson of the parish, preaching one day with more 
zeal than seuse against adultery,¢ Mrs. Bull told her 
husband, that he was a very uncivil fellow to use such 
coarse language before people of condition; that Hocus 
was of the same mind; and that they would join to have 
him turned out of his living, for using personal reflec- 
tions.4 “* How do you mean,” says John, * by personal 


a M was believed that the general tampered with the parlia- 
ment. 

> Parliament voted repeated thanks to the duke, and settled 
upon him the manor of Woodstock, with 50002. per annum, and 
an immense sum of the nation’s money was expended in 
building Blenheim-house. 

ce Dr. Henry Sachevergl preached a sermon against popular 
resistance of regal authority. 

4 The house of commons voted this sermon a libel on her 
majesty and her government, the Revolution, the Protestant 
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reflections? I hope im God, wife, he did not reflect 
upon you 2” No, thank God, my reputation is too 
well established in the world to receive any hurt from 
such a foul-mouthed scoundrel as he; his doctrine 
tends only to make husbands tyrants, and wives slaves ; 
inust we be shut up, and husbands left to their liberty ? 
Very pretty indeed! A wife must never go abroad 
with a Platonic to see a play ar a ball; she must never 
sir without her husband, nor walk in Spring-garden 
with a cousin. I do say, husband, and I will stand 
by it, that without the innocent freedoms of life, 
matrimony would be a most intolerable state; and 
that a wife's virtue ought to be the result of her own 
reason, and not of her husband's government; for my 
part, I would scorn a husband that wou be jealous 
if he saw a fellow a-bed with me.”* A. this while 
Johu’s blood boiled in his veins ; he was now confirmed in 
all his suspicions; jade, bitch, aud whore were the best 
words that John gave her.b Things went from better 
to worse, till Mrs. Bull aimed a kuifec at John, though 
John threw a bottle 4 at her head, very brutally indeed ; 
and after this there was nothing but confusion ; bottles, 
glasses, spoons, plates, knives, forks, and dishes flew 
about like dust;@ the result of which was, that Mrs. 
Bull received a bruise f in her right side, of which she 
died half a year after. The bruise imposthumated, 
and afterwards turned to a stinking ulcer, which made 
everybody shy to come near her ; yet she wanted not the 
help of many able physicians, who attended very 
diligently, and did what men of skill could do; but 
all to no purpose, for her coudition was now quite 
desperate, all regular physicians and her nearest rela- 
tious having given her over. 


CHAPTER IX. 


How some quacks undertook to cure Mrs. Bull of her ulcer. 


THERE is nothing so impossible in nature but mounte- 
banks will undertake ; nothing so incredible but they 
will affirm: Mrs. Bull’s condition was Jooked upon as 
desperate by all the men of art; but there were those 
that bragged they had an infallible ointinent and 
plaster which, being applied to the sore, would cure it 
in a few days; at the same time, they would give her 
a pill that would purge off all her bad humours, 
sweeten her blood, and rectify her disturbed imagma- 
tions. In spite of all applications, the patient grew 
worse every day; she stunk so nobody durst come 
within a stone’s throw of her, except those quacks who 
attended her close, and apprehended no danger. If 
one asked them, how Mrs. Bull did? Better and 
better, said they; the parts heal, and her constitution 
mends; if she submits to our government, she will be 
abroad in a little time. Nay, it is reported, that they 
wrote to her friends in the country, that she would 
dance a jig next October in Westminister-hall, aud 
that her illness had chiefly been owing to bad 
physicians. As last, one of them [lord Chancellor] 
was sent for in great haste, his patient grew worse and 
worse: when he came, he® affirmed that it was a gross 
mistake, and that she was never in a fairer way: 
Bring hither the salve, says he, and give her a plentiful 
draught of my cordial. As he was applying his 


succession, and the parliament: they impeached the author of 
high crimes und misdemeanours; he was silenced for three 
years, and the sermon burnt by the hangman. 

ee proceedings caused a great ferment in the public 
mind. 

b The house complained of being aspersed and villified ; 
opprobrious terms were used by both parties. 

¢ The ministry had recourse to the military power. 

@ Varions mobs and tumults were excited by the high church 


Vy. 
e The Whig or low church party in the house of commons 
began to decline. 


Parliament was prorogued. 
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ointments and administering the cordial, the patient 
gave up the ghost, to the great confusion of the quack 
and the great joy of Bull and his friends. The quack 
flung away out of the house in great disorder, and 
swore there was foul play, for he was sure his medicines 
were infallible. Mrs. Bull having died without any 
signs of repentance or devotion, the clergy would hardly 
allow her a Christian burial. The relations had once 
resolved to sue John for the murder; but considering 
better of it, and that such a trial would rip up old sores, 
and discover things not so much to the reputation of 
the deceased, they dropped their design. She left no 
will, only there was found in her strong box, the 
following words wrote on a scrip of paper: ‘* My curse 
on John Bull and all my posterity if ever they come 
to any composition with the lord Strutt.” 

She left him three daughters, whose names were 
Polemia, Discordia, and Usuria [War, Faction, and 
Usury ]. 


CHAPTER X. 
Of John Bull’s second wife, and the good advice that she gave 
him. 
Joun quickly got the better of his grief, and seeing 
that neither his constitution uor ihe affairs of his 
family could permit him to live in an unmarried 
state, he resolved to get him another wife : a cousin of 
his last wife’s was proposed, but Johu would have no 
more of the breed: in short, he wedded a sober country 
gentlewoman, of a good family, and a plentifu. 
fortune, the reverse of tne other in her temper ;*- not 
but that she loved money, for she was saving, and 
applied her fortune to pay Jolin’s clamorous debts, 
that the unfrugal methods of his last wife and this 
ruinous lawsuit had brought him into. One day, as 
she had got her husband in a good humour, she 
talked to him after the following manner :> “ My dear, 
since I have been your wife, I have observed great 
abuses and disorders in your family ; your servants are 
mutinous and quarrelsome, and cheat you most 
abominably ; your covk-maid is ina combination with 
your butcher, poulterer, aud fishmonger; your butler 
purloins your liquor, and the brewer sells you hogwash ; 
your baker cheats both in weight and in tale; even 
your milk-woman and your nursery-maid have a 
fellow-feeling ; your tailor, instead of shreds, cabbages 
whole yards of cloth; besides, leaving such long scores, 
and not going to market with ready money, forces us 
to take bad ware of the tradesmen at their own price. 
You have not posted your books these ten years; how 
is it possible for a man of business to keep his affairs 
even in the world at this rate? Pray God this Hocus 
be honest: would to God you would look over his 
bills, and see how matters stand between Frog and 
you © prodigious sums are spent in this lawsuit, and 
more must be borrowed of scriveners and usurers at 
heavy interest. Besides, my dear, let me beg of you 
to lay aside that wild project of leaving your business 
to turn lawyer, for which, let me tell you, nature never 
desigued you. Believe me, these rogues do but flatter 
that they may pick your pocket; observe what a parcel 
of hungry ragged fellows live by your cause; to be 
sure they will never make an end ont: 1 foresee this 
haunt you have got about the courts will one dav or 
other bring your family to beggary. Cuusider, my 
dear, how indecent it is to abandon your shop and 
follow pettifoggers; the habit is so stroug upon you, that 
there is hardly a plea between two country esquires, 
about a barren acre upon a common, but you draw 
yourself in as bail, surety, or solicitor.“4 John heard 
a The new parliament was averse to the war. 

The house of commous made a representation of the mis: 

management. in the several offices. 


¢ The amount of money that had been expended on the wa, 
ad The war was then a great favourite with the people 
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her all this while with patience, till she pricked his 
maggot, and touched him in the tender point; then he 
broke out into a violent passion, “ What, I not fit for a 
lawyer! Let me tell you, my clod-pated relations 
spoiled the greatest genius in the world when they 
bred me a mechanic. Lord Strutt and his old rogue of 
a grandsire have found to their cost that I can manage 
a lawsuit as well as another.” ‘I don't deny what 
you say,” replied Mrs. Bull, “nor do I call in question 
your parts; but I say it does not suit with your cir- 
cumstances: you and your predecessors have lived in 
good reputation among your neighbours by this same 
clothing trade, and it were madness to leave it off. 
Besides, there are few that know all the tricks and 
cheats of these lawyers: does not your own experience 
teach you how they have drawn you on from one term 
to another, and how you have danced the round of all 
the courts, still flattering you with a final issue, and, 
for aught I can see, your cause is not a bit clearer than 
it was seven years ago.” ‘I will be damned,” says 
John, “if 1 accept of any composition from Strutt or 
his grandfather; I]l rather wheel about the streets an 
engine to grind knives and scissars; however, I'll take 
your advice, and look over my accompts.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


How John looked over his attorney’s bill. 


Wuen John first brought out the bills, the surprise of 
all the family was inexpressible at the prodigious di- 
mensions of them; they would have measured with the 
best bale of cloth in John’s shop. Fees to judges, puisne 
judges, clerks, prothonotaries, filacers, chirographers, 
under-clerks, proclamators, council, witnesses, jurymen, 
marshals, tipstaffs, criers, porters; for enrollings, ex- 
emplifications, bails, vouchers, returns, caveats, examin- 
ations, filing of writs, entries, declarations, replications, 
recordats, noli  prosequis, certioraris, mittimuses, 
demurrers, special verdicts, informations, scire facias, 
supersedeas, habeas corpus, coach-hire, treating of 
witnesses, &c. “‘ Verily,” says John, “there are a 
prodigious number of learned words in this law; what 
a pretty science it is!” “ Ay, but husband, you have 
paid for every syllable and letter of these fine words ; 
bless me, what immense sums are at the bottom of the 
accompt!” John spent several weeks in looking over 
his bills; and by comparing and stating his accompts, 
he discovered that, beside the extravagance of every 
article, he had been egregiously cheated; that he had 
paid for council that were never feed, for writs that 
were never drawn, for dinners that were never dressed, 
and journeys that were never made: in short, that the 
tradesmen, lawyers, and Frog, had agreed to throw the 
burden of the lawsuit upon his shoulders. 





CHAPTER XII. 


How John grew angry, and resolved to accept a composition ;” 

and what methods were practised by the fawvers for keeping 

him from it. 

WELL might the Jearned Daniel Burgess say, that a 
lawsuit is a suit for life. He that sows his grain upon 
marble will have many a hungry belly before harvest. 
This John felt by woful experience. John’s cause was 
a good milch-cow, and many a mau subsisted his family 
out of it. However, John began to think it high time 
to look about him. He had a cousin in the country, 
one sir Roger Bold,> whose predecessors had been bred 
ap to the law, and knew as much of it as anybody; 
but having left off the profession for some time, they 
took great pleasure in compounding lawsuits amorg 
their neighbours, for which they were the aversion of 


* When peace was thought to be eligible, a treaty was entered 


nto. 
b Robert Harley, treasurer instead of lord Godolphin. 
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the gentlemen of the long robe, and at perpetua. was 
with all the country attorneys. Jonn put his cause m 
sir Roger's hands, desiring him to make the hest of it: 
the news had no sooner reached the ears of tne lawyers 
but they were all in an uproar. They brought ali tne 
rest of the tradesmen upon John: squire South swore 
he was betrayed, that he would starve before le com- 
pounded; Frog said he was highly wionged; even 
lying Ned the chimney-sweeper, and Tom the dustman, 
complained that their interest was sacrificed. The 
lawyers, solicitors, Hocus, aud his clerks, were all up 
in arms at the news of the composition; they abused 
him and his wife most shamefully.6 “ You ailly, 
awkward, il]l-bred, country sow,” quoth one, “ have you 
no more manners than to rail at Hocus that has saved 
that clod-pated numskull'd nint.yhammer of yours from 
ruin, and all his family? It is well known how he 
has risen early and sat up late to make him easy when 
he was sotting at every alehouse in town. I knew his 
last wife; she was a woman of breeding, good humour, 
and complaisance; knew how to live in the world: as 
fur you, you look like a puppet moved by clockwork : 
your clothes hang upon you as they were upon tenter- 
hooks, and you come into a room as you were going to 
steal away a p—s-pot: get you gone into the country 
to look after your mother’s poultry, to milk the cows, 
churn the butter, and dress up nosegays for a holiday, 
and not meddle with matters which you know no more 
of than the sign-post before your door: it is well known 
that Hocus had an established reputation; he never 
swore an oath, nor told a lie in all his life; he is 
grateful to his benefactors, faithful to his friends, liberal 
to his dependents, and dutiful to his superiors; he 
values not your money more than the dust under his 
feet, but he hates to be abused. Once for all, Mrs. 
Mynx, leave off talking of Hocus, or I will pull out 
those saucer eyes of yours, and make that red-streak 
country face Jook as raw as an ox cheek upon a butcher's 
stall: remember, I say, that there are pillories and 
ducking-stools.” With this away they flung, leaving 
Mrs. Bull no time to reply. No stone was left. unturned 
to fright Jobu from his composition: sometimes they 
spread reports at coffeeliouses that John and his wife 
were run mad; that they intended to give up house, 
and make over all their estate to Lewis Baboon; that 
John had been often heard talking to himself, and seen 
in the streets without shoes or stockings; that he did 
nothing from morning till night bat beat his servants, 
after having been the best master alive: as for his wife, 
she was a mere natural. Sometimes John’s house was 
beset with a whole regiment of attorneys’ clerks, 
bailiffs, and bailiffs’ followers, and other small re- 
tainers of the law, who threw stones at his windows, 
and dirt at himself as he went along the street. When 
John complained of want of ready money to carry on 
his suit, they advised him to pawn his plate and jewels, 
and that Mrs. Bull should sell her linen and wearing- 
clothes. 

And the lawyers agreed to send Don Diego Dis- 
mallo, the conjurer, to Johw Bull, to dissuade him 
from making an end of his lawsuit, and this is what 
passe] between them. 

Bull. Bow does my good friend Don Diego ? 

Don. Never worse. Who can be easy when their 
friends are playing the fool ? 

Bull. But then you may be easy, for I am resolved 
to play the fool no longer: I wish I had hearkened to 
your advice, aud compounded this lawsuit suvoner. 

Don. It is true; I was then against the ruinous ways 
of this lawsuit, but, looking over my scheme siuce, I 
find there is an error in my calculation. Sol and 

* ‘The measure was opposed by the Allies. 


» The house of commons was censured for ignorance of publie 
business 
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Jupiter were in a wrong house, but I have now dis- 
covered their true places; I tind that the stars are 
unanimously of opiimon that you will be successful in 
this cause: that Lewis will come to an untimely end, 
and Strutt will be turned out of doors by his wife aud 
children. 

Then he went on with a torrent of ecliptics, cycles, 
epicycles, ascendants, trines, quadrants, conjunctions, 
bulls, bears, goats, and rams, and abundance of hard 
words, which, being put together, signified nothing. 
John all this while stood gaping and staring like a man 
in a trance. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Mrs. Bull’s vindication of the indispensable duty of cuckoldom, 
incumbent upon wives in case of the tyranny, infidelity, or 
insufficiency of husbands: being a full answer to the doctor's 

sermon against adultery. 

JoHN found daily fresh proofs of the infidelity and bad 

designs of his deceased wife; among other things, one 

day looking over his cabinet, he found the following 
paper :— 

It is evident that matrimony is founded upon an 
original contract, whereby the wife makes over the right 
she has by the law of nature to the concubitus vagus 
in favour of the husband; by which he acquires the 
property of all her posterity. But then the obligation 
is mutual: and where the contract is broken on one 
side, it ceases to bind on the other. Where there isa 
rig'it, there must be a power to maintain it, and to punish 
the offending party. The power I affirm to be that 
original right, or rather that indispensable duty of cuck- 
oldom, lodged in all wives in the cases above mentioned. 
No wife is bound by any law to which herself has not 
consented: all economical government is lodged 
originally in the husband and wife, the executive part 
being in the husband ; both have their privileges secured 
to them by Jaw and reason: but will any man infer 
from the husband's being invested with the executive 
power that the wife is deprived of her share, and that, 
which is the principal brauch of it, the original right 
of cuckoldom? and that she has no remedy left but 
preces et lachryma, or an appeal to a supreme court of 
Judicature? No less frivolous are the arguments that 
are drawn from the general appellations and terms of 
husband aud wife. A husband denotes several different 
sorts of magistracy, according to the usages and cus- 
toms of different climates and countries. In some 
Eastern nations it signifies a tyrant, with the absolute 
power of life and death: in Turkey it denotes an 
arbitrary governor, with power of perpetual imprison- 
ment: in Italy it gives the husband power of poison 
and padlocks: in the countries of England, France, 
and Holland it has quite a different meaning, implying 
a free and equal government, securing to the wife, in 
certain cases, the liberty of cuckoldom, and the property 
of pin-money, and separate maintenance. So that the 
arguments drawn from the terms of husband and wife 
are fallacious, and by no means fit to support a tyran- 
nical doctrine, as that of absolute unlimited chastity 
and conjugal fidelity. é 

The general exhortations to chastity in wives are 
meant only for rules in ordinary cases; but they natu- 
rally suppose three conditions, of ability, justice, and 
fidelity in the husband: such au unlimited, uucon- 
ditional fidelity in the wife could never be supposed 
by reasonable men: it seems a reflection upon the 
ch—rch to charge her wit! doctrines tl at countenance 
oppression. 

This doctrine of the original right of cuckoldom is 
congruous to the law of nature, which is superior to all 

uman laws, and for that 1 dare appeal to all wives: it 


ee hi Tories’ representation of the speeches at Sacheverell’s 
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is much to the honour of our English wives that they 
have never given up that fundamental point ; and that 
though in former ages they were muffled up in darkness 
and superstition, yet that notion seemed engraven on 
their minds, and the impression so strong, that nothing 
could impair it. 

To assert the illegality of cuckoldom upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever were tu cast odious colours upon the 
married state, to blacken the necessary means of per- 
petuating families: such laws can never be supposed 
to have been designed to defeat the very end of matri- 
mony, the propagation of mankind. I call them neces- 
sary means; for in many cases what other means are 
left? Such a doctrine wounds the honour of families ; 
uiusettles the titles to kingdoms, honours, and estates ; 
for if the actions from which such settlements ipring 
were illegal, all that is built upon them must be so too ; 
but the last is absurd, therefore the first must be so 
likewise. What is the cause that Europe groans at 
present under the heavy load of a cruel and expensive 
war, but the tyrannical custom of a certain nation, and 
the scrupulous nicety of a silly queen, [consort of 
Charles II. of Span) in not exercising this indispen- 
sable duty of cuckoldom, whereby the kingdom might 
have had an heir, and a controverted succession might 
have been avoided? ‘These are the eflects of the narrow 
maxims of your clergy, That one must not do evil that 
good may come of if. 

The assertors of this indefeasible right, aud jus di- 
vinum of matrimony, do all, in their hearts, favour 
gallants, and the pretenders to married women: for if 
the true legal foundation of the married state be once 
sapped, and instead thereof tyrannical maxitns intro- 
duced, what must follow but elopements, instead of 
secret and peaceable cuckoldom ? . 

From all that has been said, one may clearly perceive 
the absurdity of the doctrine of this seditious, dis- 
contented, hot-headed, ungifted, unedifying preacher, 
asserting, That the grand security of the matrimonial 
state, and the pillar upon which it stands, is founded 
upon the wifes belief of au absolute unconditional 
fidelity to the husband's bed ; by which bold assertion 
he strikes at the root, digs the foundation, aud removes 
the basis upon which the happiness of a married state 
18 built. As for his personal reflections, 1 would gladly 
know who are those wanton wives he speaks of ? who 
are those ladies of high station that he so boldly tra- 
duces in his sermon? It is pretty plain whom these 
aspersions are aimed at, for which he deserves the pillory, 
or something worse. 

In confirmation of this doctrine of the mdispensable 
duty of cuckoldom, I could bring the example of the 
wisest wives in-all ages, who by these means have pre- 
served their husbands’ families from ruin and oblivion 
by want of posterity ; but what has been said is a suffi- 
cient ground for punishing this pragmatical parson. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The two great parties of wives, the Devotoes and the Hitts a 
Tue doctrine of unlimited chastity and fidelity in 
wives was universally espoused by all husbands, who 
went about the country and made the wives sign 
papers, signifying their utter detestation and abhorrence 
of Mrs. Bull's wicked doctrine of the indispeusable 
duty of cuckoldom. Some yielded, others rsjused to 
part with their native liberty ; which gave rise to two 
great parties amoug the wives, the devotoes and the 
hitts. Though it must be owned, the distinction was 
more nominal than real; for the devotves would abuse 
freedoms sometimes ; and those who were distinguished 
by the name of hitts, were often very honest. At the 


a Those who were for or against the doctrine of non-resist 
ance 
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same time there came out an imgenious treatise, with 
the title of “Good Advice to Husbands ;” in which 
they are counselled not to trust too much to their wives 
owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity, aud 
80 to neglect family duty, aud a due watchfulness over 
the manners of their wives; that the greatest security 
to husbands was a vigorous constitution, good usage of 
their wives, and keeping them from temptation ; many 
husbands having been sufferers by their trusting too 
much to general professions, as was exemplified in the 
case of a foolish and negligent husband, who, trusting 
to the efficacy of this principle, was undone by his 
wife's elopement from him.* 


CHAPTER XV. 
An account of the monies nee between Mrs. Bull and Don 
iego. 

Tue lawyers, as their last effort to put off the com- 
position, sent Don Diego® to John. Don Diego was a 
very worthy gentleman, a friend to John, his mother, and 
present wife; and therefore supposed to have some in- 
{lence over her: he had been ill-used himself by John’s 
lawyers: but, because of some animosity to sir Roger,° 
was against the composition :¢ the conference between 
him and Mrs. Bull was word for word as follows :— 

Don D. 1s it possible, cousin Bull, that you can forget 
the honourable maxims of the family you are come of, 
and break your word with three of the honestest, best 
meaning persous in the world, esquire South, Frog, and 
Hocus, that have sacrificed their interests to yours? It 
is base to take advantage of their simplicity and cre: 
dulity, and leave them in the lurch at Jast. 

Mrs. B. 1 am sure they have left my family ina bad 
condition ; we have hardly money to go to market, and 
nobody will take our word for sixpence. A very fine 
spark this esquire South!) My husband took him in, a 
dirty snotty-nosed boy; it was the business of half the 
servauts to attend him, the rogue did baw] and make 
such a noise: sometimes he fell in the fire and burnt 
his face, sometimes broke his shins clambering over the 
benches, often p—d a-bed, and always came in s0 
dirty as if he had been dragged through the kennel 
at a boarding-school. He lost his money at chuck- 
farthing, shuffle-cap, and all-fours; sold his books, 
pawned his linen, which we were always forced to 
redeem. Then the whole generation of him are so in 
love with bagpipes and puppetshows! I wish you knew 
what my husband has paid at the pastry-cook’s and 
confectioner’s for Naples biscuits, tarts, custards, and 
sweetmeats.© All this while my husband considered 
him as a gentleman of a good family that had fallen 
ito decay, gave him good education, and has settled 
him in a good creditable way of living, having procured 
him, by his interest, one of the best places of the 
country ; and what return, think you, does this fine 
gentleman make us? He will hardly give me or my 
husband a good word, or a civil expression : instead of 
sir and madam, (which, though I say ii, is our due,) 
he calls us goody and gaffer such a one: says he did 
us a great deal of honour to board with us: huffs and 
dings at sucha rate because we will not spend the 
1ittle we have left to get him the title and estate of 
lord Strutt: aud then, forsooth, we shall have the 
honour to be his woollen-drapers. Besides, esquire 
South will be esquire South still; fickle, proud, and 
ungrateful. If he behaves himself so, when he depends 
; * Alluding to the Revolution, when James II. lost his king- 

Om ’ 
b Among other obstacles to the treaty, was the opposition of 
ne earl of Nottingham, a Tory nobleman, who possessed very 
great influence jn the house of commons. ’ 
© The cause of this animosity was Mr. Harley's being chosen 
to succeed Nottingham us principal secretary-of-state. 
4 He expostulated against the peace when the queen was 
present incognito. 
e Something relating to the manners of a great prince. 
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on us for his daily bread, can any min say what he 
will do when he is got above the world ? 

Don D, And would you lose the honour of so noble 
and generous an undertaking? Would you rather 
accept this scandalous composition, and trust that old 
rogue Lewis Baboon ? 

Mrs. B. Wook you, friend Diego, if we law it on till 
Lewis turns honest, Iam afraid our credit will run 
low at Blackwell-hall. I wish every one had his own’ 
but I still say that lord Strutt’s money shines as bright, 
aud chinks as well, as esquire South's, I don't know 
any other hold, that we tradesmen have of these great 
folks but their interest ; buy dear and sell cheap, and 
I warrant ye you will keep your customer. The worst 
is, that lord Strutt’s servants have got such a haunt 
about that old rogue’s shop, that it will cost us many a 
firkiu of strong beer to bring them back again ; and the 
longer they are in a bad road, the harder it will be to 
get them out of it. 

Don D. But poor Frog! what has he done? On my 
conscience, if there be av honest sincere man in the 
world it is that. Frog. 

Mrs. B. V think I need not tell you how much Frog 
has been obliged to our family from his childhovud ; he 
carries his head high now, but he had never been the 
man he is without our help. Ever since the com- 
mencement of this lawsuit, it has been the business of 
Hocus, in sharing our expenses, to plead for Frog. 
‘“ Poor Frog,” says he, ‘ is in hard circumstances ; he 
has a numerous family, and lives from hand to mouth ; 
his children don’t eat a bit of good victuals from one 
year’s end to the other, but live upon salt herring, sour 
curd, and borecole; he does his utmost, poor fellow, to 
keep things even in the world, and has exerted himself 
beyoud his ability in this lawsuit; but he really has 
not wherewithal to go on. What signifies this hundred 
pounds ? place it upon your side of the account; it is 
a great deal to poor Frog, and a trifle to you.” This 
has been Hocus’s constant language, and I am sure he 
has had obligations enough to us to have acted another 
art. 

; Don D. No doubt Hocus meant all this for the best, 
but he is a tender-hearted, charitable man; Frog is 
indeed in hard circumstances. 

Mrs. B. Hard circumstances! I swear this is pro- 
voking to the last degree. All the time of the lawsuit, 
as fast as I have mortgaged, Frog has purchased : from 
a plain tradesman, with a shop, warehouse, and a 
country hut, with a dirty fish-pond at the end of it, he 
is now grown a very rich country gentleman, with a 
noble landed estate, noble palaces, manors, parks, gar- 
dens, and farms, finer than any we were ever master of. 
Is it not strange, when my husband disbursed great 
sums every term, Frog should be purchasing some new 
farm or manor? So that if this lawsuit lasts, he will 
be far the richest man in his country. What is worse 
than a] this, he steals away my custumers every day ; 
twelve of the richest and the best have left my shop by 
his persuasion, and whom, to my certain knowledge, 
he has under bonds never to return again: judge you 
if this be neighbourly dealing. 

Don D. Frog is indeed pretty close in his dealings, 
but very honest : you are sv touchy, and take things so 
hotly, 1 am sure there must be some mistake in this. 

Mrs. B. A plaguy one indeed! You know, and have 
often told me of it, how Hocus and those rogues kept 
my husband John Bull drunk for five years together 
with punch aud strong waters; ] am sure he never 
weut one night sober to bed till they got him to sign 
the strangest deed that ever you saw in your life. The 
methods they took to manage him I'll tell you another 
time ; at present I] read only the writing. 
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ARTICLES OF AGRIEMENT BETWEEN JOHN BULL, | your circumstances at that time, I don't think this such 


CLOTHIER, AND NICHOLAS FROG, 
LINEN-DRAPER.3 


1. Tuat for maintaining the ancient good correspond- 
ence and friendship between the said parties, 1, Nicho- 
las Frog, do solemnly engage and promise to keep 
peace in John Bull's family; that neither his wife, 
children, nor servants, give him any trouble, disturb- 
ance, or molestation whatsoever, but to oblige them all 
to do their duty quietly in their respective stations ; 
and whereas the said John Bull, from the assured con- 
fidence that he has in my friendship, has appointed 
me executor of his last will and testament and guar- 
dian to his children, I do undertake for me, my heirs 
and assigns, to see the same duly executed and per- 
formed, and that it shall be unalterable in all its parts 
by John Bull, or anybody else; for that purpose it 
shall be lawful and allowable for me to enter his house 
at any hour of the day or night; to break open bars, 
bolts, and doors, chests of drawers, and strong boxes, 
in order to secure the peace of my friend John Bull's 
family, and to see his will duly executed. 

II. In consideration of which kind neighbourly 
office of Nicholas Frog, in that he has been pleased to 
accept of the aforesaid trust, I, Jom Bull, having duly 
considered that my friend Nicholas Frog at this time 
lives in a marshy soil and unwholesome air, infested 
with fogs and damps destructive of the health of him- 
self, wife and children, do bind and oblige me, my 
heirs and assigns, to purchase for the said Nicholas 
Frog, with the best and readiest of my cash, bonds, 
mortgages, goods and chattels, a landed estate, with 
parks, gardens, palaces, rivers, fields, and outlets, con- 
sisting of as large extent as the said Nicholas Frog 
shall think fit. And whereas the said Nicholas Frog 


is at present hemmed in too close by the grounds of 


Lewis Baboon, master of the science of defence, I, the said 
John Bull, do oblige myself, with the readiest of my 
cash, to purchase and enclose the said grounds for as 
many fields and acres as the said Nicholas shall think 
fit, to the intent that the said Nicholas may have free 
egress and reyvress, without Jet or molestation, suitable 
to the demands of himself and family. 

HY. Furthermore, the said John Bull obliges him- 
self to make the country neighbours of Nicholas Frog 
allot a certain part of their yearly rents to pay for 
the repairs of the said landed estate, to the intent that 
his good friend Nicholas Frog may be eased of all 
charges. 

IV. And whereas the said Nicholas Frog did con- 
tract with the deceased lord Strutt about certain 
liberties, privileges, and immunities, formerly in the 
possession of the said John Bull, I, the said John Bull, 
do freely by these presents renounce, quit, and make 
over to the said Nicholas the liberties, privileges, and 
immunities contracted for, in as full a manner as if 
they never had belonged to me. 

V. The said John Bull obliges himself, his heirs 
and assigns, not to sell one rag of broad or coarse cloth 
to any gentleman within the neighbourhood of the 
said Nicholas, except in such quantities and such rates 
as the said Nicholas shall think fit. 


(Signed and Sealed) Joun Butt, 


Nic. Frog. 


[The reading of this paper put Mrs, Bull in such a 
passion that she fell down right into a fit, and they 
were forced to give her a good quantity of the spirit 
of hartshoru before she recovered. | 
Don D. Why in sucha passion, cousin? considering 


a A treaty which had been concluded by the lord Townshend 
atthe Hague between the queen and the States in 1709, for 
recuring the Protestant succession, and for settling a barrier for 
Uolland against France. 
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an unreasonable contract. You see Frog, for all this, 
is religiously true to his bargain; he scorns to hearken 
to any composition without your privacy. 

Mrs. B. You know the coutrary.® 
letter. 


Read that 


[Reads the superscription. | 


For Lewis Baboon, Master of the Noble Science of 
Defence. 


Srr,—lI understand that you are at this time treating 
with my friend John Bull about restoring the lord 
Strutt’s custom, and besides, allowing him certain 
privileges of parks and fish-ponds; I wonder how you, 
that are a man that knows the world, can talk with 
that simple fellow. He has been my bubble these 
twenty years, and to my certain knowledge understands 
no more of his own affairs than a child in swaddling- 
clothes. I know he has got a sort of a pragmatical 
silly jade of a wife, that pretends to take him out of 
my hands; but you and she both will find yourselves 
mistaken ; 11 find those that shall manage her; and 
for him, he dares as well be hanged as take one step 
in his affairs without my consent. If you will give 
me what you promised him, 1 will make all things 
easy, and stop the deeds of ejectment against lord 
Strutt; if you will not, take what fullows : I shall 
have a good action against you, for pretending to rob 
me of my bubble. Take this warning from your 
loving friend, Nic. Frog. 


I am told, cousin Diego, you are one of those that 
have undertaken to manage me, and that you have 
said you will carry a green bag yourself rather than 
we shall make an end of our lawsuit: I'll teach them 
and you too to manage, 

Don D. For God's sake, madam, why 80 choleric ? 
I say this letter is some forgery; it never entered into 
the head of that honest man Nic. Frog to do any such 
thing. 

Mrs. B. I cau’t abide you; you have been railing 
these twenty years at esquire South, Frog, and Hocus, 
calling them rogues and pickpockets, and now they 
are turned the honestest fellows in the world. What 
is the meaning of all this? 

Don D, Pray tell me how you came to employ this 
sir Roger in your affairs, and uot to think of your old 
friend Diego ? 

Mrs. B. So, 80, there it pinches. To tell you truth, 
I have employed sir Roger in several weighty affairs, 
and have found him trusty and honest; and the poor 
man always scorned to take a farthing of me. I have 
abundance that profess great zeal, but they are dam- 
nable greedy of die pence. My husband and I are 
how in such circumstances that we must be served 
upon cheaper terms than we have been. 

Don D. Well, cousin, I tind IT can do no good with 
you; I am sorry that you will ruin yourself by trust- 
ing this sir Roger. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

How the guardians of the deceased Mrs. Bull's three daughters 
came to John, and what advice they gave him; wherein are 
briefly treated the characters of the three daughters; also 
John Bull’s answer to the three guardians.b 

I ToLp you in a former chapter, that 4‘rs Bull, 

before she departed this life, had blessed Jolin with 

three daughters. I need not here repeat their names, 
neither would I willingly use any scandalous reflec- 
tions upon young ladies, whose reputations ought to be 
very tenderly handled; but the characters of these 
were so well known in the neighbourhood, that it is 
a The Dutch were negotiating with France. 
» The debates in parliameut were still continued, 
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doing them uo injury to make a short description of 
them. 

The eldest was a termagant, imperious, prodigal, 
lewd, profligate wench, as ever breathed [/’odemia, 
War] ; she used to rantipole about the house, pinch the 
children, kick the servants, and torture the cats and the 
dogs; she would rob her father’s strong-box for noney 
to give the young fellows that she was fond of; she had 
a noble air, and something great in her mien, but such 
a nvisome infectious breath, as threw all the servants 
that dressed her into consumptions; if she smelt to the 
freshest nosegay, it would shrivel aud wither as it had 
been blighted ; she used to come home in her cups 
and break the china and the looking-glasses ; and was 
of such an irregular temper, and so entirely given up 
to her passion, that you might argue as well with the 
north wind as with her ladyship; so expensive that 
the income of three dukedoms was not enough to 
supply her extravagance. Hocus loved her _ best, 
believe her to be his own, got upon the body of 
Mrs, Bull. 

The second daughter, [Discordia, Faction,}] born a 
year after her sister, was a peevish, froward, ill-condi- 
tioned creature as ever was; ugly as the devil, lean, 


haggard, aan with saucer eyes, a sharp nose, and 
hunchbacked; but active, sprightly, and diligent 


about her affairs. Her ill complexion was occasioned 
by her bad diet, which was coffee, morning, noon, and 
night ; she never rested quietly a-bed ; but used to dis- 
turb the whole family with shrieking out ir her 
dreams, and plague them next day with interpreting 
them, for she took them all for gospel; she would cry 
out murder, and disturb the whole ueighbourhood ; 
and when John came running down stairs, to inquire 
what the matter was; nothing, forsooth, only her maid 
had stuck a pin wrong in her gown: she turned away 
one servant for putting too much oil in her sallad, and 
another fur putting too little salt in her watergruel ; 
but such, as by flattery had procured her esteem, she 
would indulge in the greatest crime. Her father had 
two coachmen; when one was on the coach-box, if the 
coich swung but the least to one side, she used to 
shriek so loud that all the street concluded she was 
overturned ; but though the other was eternally drunk, 
and had overturned the whole family, she was very 
angry with her father for turning him away. Then 
she used to carry tales and stories from one to auother, 
till she had set the whole neighbourhood together by 
the ears; and this was the only diversion she took plea- 
sure in. She never went abroad but she brought home 
such a bundle of monstrous lies as would have amazed 
any mortal but such as kuew her; of a whale that had 
swallowed a fleet of ships; of the lions being let out of 
the Tower to destroy the Protestant religion; of the 
pope's being seen in a brandy-shop at Wapping; and 
of a prodigious strong man, that was going to shove 
down the cupola of St. Paul's; of three millions of five 
pound pieces that esquire South had found under an 
old wall; of blazing stars, flying dragons, and abund- 
ance of such stuff. All the servants in the family 
made high court to her, for she domineered there, and 
turned out and in whom she pleased; only there 
was an old grudge between her and sir Roger, whom 
she mortally hated, and used to hire fellows to squirt 
kennel - water upon him as he passed along the 
streets; so that he was forced constantly to wear a 
surtout of viled cloth, by which means he came 
home pretty clean, except where the surtout was a 
little scanty. 

As for the third, [ Usuria, Usury,] she was a thief, 
and a common mercenary prostitute, and that without 
any solicitation from nature, for she owned that she had 
0 enjoyment. She had no respect of persons; a 
price or a porter was all one, according as they paid ; 
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yea, she would leave the finest gentlema: iu the werle 
to go to an ugly pocky fellow for sixpence more. In 
the practice of her profession she had amassed vast ma- 
gazines of all sorts of thiugs; she had above five 
hundred suits of fine clothes, and yet went abroad like 
a cinder-wench : she robbed and starved all the servants, 
su that nobody could live near her. 

So much for John’s three daughters, which you will 
say were rarities to be fond of: yet nature will show 
itself; nobody could blame their relations for taking 
care of them: and therefore it was that Hocus, with 
two other of the guardians, thought it their duty to 
take care of the interest of the three girls, and gave 
John their best advice before he compounded the 
lawsuit. 

Hocus, What makes you so shy of late, my good 
friend?) There’s nobody loves you better than I, nor 
has taken more pains in your affairs: as I hope to be 
saved, I would do anything to serve you; I would 
crawl upon all four to serve you; 1 have spent my 
nealth aid paternal estate in your service. I have in- 
deed a small pittance left, with which I might retire, 
and with as good a conscience as any man; but the 
thought of this disgraceful composition so touches me 
to the quick, that I cannot sleep; after I had brought 
the cause to the last stroke, that one verdict more had 
quite ruined old Lewis and lord Strutt, and put you in 
the quiet possession of everything ; then to compound! 
] cannot. bear it. This cause was my favourite, I had 
set my heart upon it; it is like an only child; I can- 
not endure it should miscarry ; for God's sake consider 
ouly to what a dismal condition old Lewis is brought. 
He is at an end ofall his cash; his attomeys have 
hardly one trick left; they are at an end of all their 
chicane; besides, he has both his law and his daily 
bread now upon trust. Hold out only one term longer, 
aud V1 warrant you, before the next, we shall have 
him in the Fleet. IV] bring him to the pillory; his 
ears shall pay for his perjuries. For the love of God 
don’t compound : let me be damned if you have a 
friend in the world that loves you better than I: there 
is nobody can say I am covetous, or that I have any 
interest to pursue but yours. 

2nd Guardian. There is nothing so plain as that 
this Lewis has a design to ruin all his neighbouring 
tradesmen ; and at this time he has such a prodigious 
income by his trade of all kinds, that if there is not 
some stop put to his exorbitant riches, he will monopo- 
lize everything: nobody will be able to sell a yard of 
drapery or mercery-ware but himself. I then hold it 
advisable, that you continue the lawsuit and burst 
him at one. My concern for the three poor mother- 
Jess children obliges me to give you this advice; for 
their estates, poor girls! depend upon the success of 
this cause. 

3rd Guardian. I own this writ of ejectment has cost 
dear; but then consider it is a jewel well worth the 
purchasing at the price of all you have. None but 
Mr. Bull's declared enemies can say he has any other 
security for his clothing trade but the ejectment of 
lord Strutt. The only question then that remains to 
be decided is, who shall stand the expenses of the 
suit? ‘To which the answer is as plain; who but he 
that is to have the advantage of the sentence! When 
esquire South has got possession of his title aud honour, 
ig not John Bull to be his clothier? Who, then, but 
Johu ought to put him in possession? Ask but any 
indifferent gentleman who ovght to bear his charges 
at Jaw ? and he will readily answer, his tradesmen, 1 
do therefore affirm, and I will go to death with it, that, 
being his clothier, you ought to put him in quiet pos- 
session of his estate, and, with the same generous spirit 
you have begun it, complete the good work. If you 
persist jn the bad measures you are now in, what must 
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become of the three puor orphans? My heart bleeds for 
the poor girls. ; 

John B. You are all very eloquent persons; but 
‘give me leave to tell you, you express a great deal 
more concein for the three girls than for me; I think 
my interest ought to be considered in the first place. 
As for you, Hocus, I can’t but say you have managed 
my lawsuit with great address, and much to my 
honour ; and, though I say it, you have been paid well 
for it. Why must the burden be taken off Frog's back, 
and laid upon my shoulders? He can drive about his 
own parks and fields in his gilt chariot, when I have 
been forced to mortgage my estate; his note will go 
further than my bond. Is it not matter of fact that, 
from the richest tradesman in all the country, I am 
veduced to beg and borrow from scriveners and usurers, 
nat suck the heart, blood, and guts out of me? and 
what is all this for? Did you like Frog's countenance 
better than mine? Was not I your old friend and re- 
lation? Have I not presented you nobly? Have I 
not clad your whole family? Have you not had a 
hundred yards at a time of the finest cloth in my 
shop? Why must the rest of the tradesmen be not 
ouly indemuified from charges, but forbid to go on 
with their own business, and what is more their con- 
cern thau mine? As to holding out this term, 1 appeal 
to your own conscience, has not that been your coustant 
discourse these six years, ‘“ one term more, and old 
Lewis goes to pot?” If thou art so fond of my cause, 
be generous fur once, and lend me a brace of thou- 
sands. Ah, Hocus! Hocus! I know thee; yt a sous 
to save me from gaol, I trow. Look ye, gentlertien, I 
have lived with credit in the world, and it grieves my 
heart never to stir out of my doors but to be pulled by 
the sleeve by some rascally dun or other: * Sir, re- 
member my bill: there’sa small concern of a thousand 
pounds, I hope you think on't, sir.” And to have these 
usurers transact my debts at coffeehouses, and ale- 
houses, as if I were going to break up shop. Lord! 
that ever the rich, the generous John Bull, clothier, the 
envy of all his neighbours, should be brought to com- 
pound his debts for five shillings in the pound: and 
to have his name in an advertisement for a statute of 
bankrupt. The thought of it makes me mad. I have 
read somewhere in the Apocrypha, that one should 
“ not consult with a woman touching her of whom she 
is jealous; nor with a merchant, concerning exchange ; 
nor with a buyer, of selling; nor with an unmerciful 
man, of kindness,” &c. I could have added one thing 
more, “nor with an attorney, about compounding a 
lawsuit.” The ejectment of lord Strutt will never do. 
The evidence is crimp; the witnesses swear backward 
and forward, and contradict themselves; aud his 
terants stick by him. One tells me that I must carry 
on my suit because Lewis is poor; another, hecause 
he is still too rich: whom shall I believe? I am sure 
of one thing, that a penny in the purse is the best 
friend John can have at last; and who can say that 
this will be the last suit I shall be engaged in? Besides, 
if this ejectment were practicable, is it reasonable, that 
when esquire South is losing his money to sharpers and 
ies alee going about the country with fiddlers and 

uffoons, and squandering his income with hawks and 
dogs, I should lay out the fruits of my honest industry 
in a lawsuit for him only upon the hopes of being his 
clothier? And when the cause is over, I shall not 
have the benefit of my project for want of money to go 
to market. Look ye, gentlemen, John Bull is but a 
aa man; but John Bull knows when he is ill used. 

xnow the infirmity of our family; we are apt to play 
the boon companion, and throw away our money in our 
cups; but it was an unfair thing in you, gentlemen, 
to take advantage of my weakness, to kee a parcel of 
toaring bullies about me day and night, with huzzas 


and huuting-norns, and ringing the charges on 
butchers’ cleavers, never let me cool, and make me set 
my hand to papers when I could hardly hold my pen. 
There will come a day of reckoning for all that pro- 
ceeding. In the mean time, gentlemen, I beg you 
will let me into my affairs a little, and that you would 
not grudge me the small remainder of a very great 
estate, 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Esquire South’s message and letter to Mrs. Bull. 
THE arguments used by Hocus and the rest. of the 
guardians had hitherto proved insufficient: 4 John and 
his wife could not be persuaded to bear the expense of 
esquire South's lawsuit. They thought it reasonable, 
that since he was to have the honour and advantage, 
he should bear the greatest share of the charges; and 
retrench what he lost to sharpers, and spent upon coun- 
try dances and puppet-plays, to apply it to that use. 
This was not very grateful to the esquire: therefore, 
as the last experiment, he resolved to send signior Be- 
nenato,” master of his fux-hounds, to Mrs. Bull, to try 
what good he could do with her. This signior Bene- 
gato had all the qualities of a fine gentleman that 
were fit to charm a lady’s heart; and if any person in 
the world could have persuaded her, it was he. But 
such was her unshaken fidelity to her husband, and 
the constant purpose of her mind to pursue his interest, 
that the most refined arts of gallantry that were 
practised could not seduce her heart. The necklaces, 
diamond crosses, and rich bracelets that were offered, 
she rejected with the utmost scorn and disdain. The 
music and serenades that were given her, sounded more 
ungrateful in her ears than the noise of a screech-owl ; 
however, she recieved esquire South’s letter by the 
hands of signior Benenato with that respect which 
became his quality. The copy of the letter is as 
follows, in which you will observe he changes a little 
his usual style :— 


MapamM,—The writ of ejectment against Philip Ba- 
boon (pretended lord Strutt) is just ready to pass; 
there want but a few necessary forms, and a verdict or 
two more, to put me in quiet possession of my honour 
and estate. I question not but that, according to your 
wonted generosity aud goodness, you will give it the 
finishing stroke—an honour that ] would grudge any- 
body but yourself. In order to ease you of some part 
of the charges, I promise to furnish pen, ink, and 
paper, provided you pay for the stamps. Besides, I 
uve ordered my stewards to pay, out of the readiest 
and best of my rents, 5/. 10s. a-year, till my suit is 
finished. I wish you health and happiness, being, 
with due respect, madam, your assured friend, Souru. 


What answer Mrs. Bull returned to his letter you 
shall know in my second part, only they were at a 
pretty good distance in their proposals; for as esquire 
South only offered to be at the charges of pen, ink, and 
paper, Mrs. Bull refused any more than to lend her 
barge,e to carry his counsel to Westminster-hall, 


THE SECOND PART. 
PUBLISHER’S PREFACE 
‘Tue world is much indebted to the fansons sir Hum- 
phry Polesworth for hts ingenious and imparual account 
of John Bull's lawsuir; yet there is just cause of com- 
plaint against him, in that he relates it only by parcels, 


® But as all attempts of the party to preclude the treaty were 
ineffectual, and compluints were mace of the deficiencies of 
the house of Austria, the archduke sent a message and letter. 

b By prince Eugene, urging the continuance of the war, and 
offering to bear a proportion of the expense. 

© This proportion was however thought to be so inconsides- 
able that the letter produced no other effect than the convoy ef 
the forces by the English fleet to Barceloua. 
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and won't give us the whole work: this forces me, who 
am only the publisher, to bespeak the assistance of his 
friends and acquaintance to engage him to lay aside 
that stingy humour and gratify the curiosity of the 
public at once. He pleads, in excuse, that they are 
only private memoirs, written for his own use, in a 
loose style, to serve asa help to his ordinary conversa- 
tion. I represented to him the good reception the first 
part had met with ; that, though calculated only for the 
meridian of Grub-street, it was yet taken notice of by 
the better sort; that the world was now sufficiently ac- 
quainted with John Bull, and interested itself in his 
concerns, He answered, with a smile, that he had in- 
deed some trifling things to impart, that concerned 
John Bull's relations and domestic affairs; if these 
would satisfy me, he gave me free leave to make use 
of them, because they would serve to make the history 
of the lawsuit more intelligible. When I had Jooked 
over the manuscript, I found likewise some further 
account of the composition, which perhaps may not be 
unacceptable to such as have read the former part. 


THE HISTORY 


CHAPTER I. 
The Character of John Bull’s Mother. 


Joun had a mother [the Church of England] whom 
he loved and honoured extremely, a discreet, grave, 
sober, good-conditioned, cleanly old gentlewoman as 
ever lived ; she was none of your cross-grained, terma- 
gant, scolding jades, that one had as good be hanged as 
live in the house with, such as are always censuring 
the conduct, and telling scandalous stories of their 
neighbours, extolling their own good qualities, and 
undervaluing those of others. On the contrary, she 
was of a meek spirit, and as she was strictly virtuous 
herself, so she always put the best construction upon 
the words and actions of her neighbours, except where 
they were irreconcileable to the rules of honesty and 
decency. She was neither one of your precise prudes, 
nor one of your fantastica] old belles, that dress them- 
selves like girls of fifteen; as she neither wore a ruff, 
forehead -c] oth, nor high-crowned hat, so she had laid aside 
feathers, flowers, and crimped ribbons, in her head-dress, 
furbelow-scarfs, and hoop petticoats. She scorned to 
ears and paint, yet she loved to keep her hands and 
ier face clean. Though she wore no flaunting laced 
ruffles, she would not keep herself in a constant sweat 
with greasy flannel; though her hair was not stuck with 
jewels, she was not ashamed of a diamond cross; she 
was not, like some ladies, hung about with toys and 
trinkets, tweezer-cases, pocket-glasses, and essence- 
bottles; she used only a gold watch and an almanac, 
to mark the hours and the holidays. 

Her furniture was neat and genteel, well fancied, 
with a bon goust. As she affected not the grandeur of 
a state with a canopy, she thought there was no offence 
in an elbow-chair; she had laid aside your carving, 
gilding, and japan-work, as being too apt to gather dirt ; 
but she never could be prevailed upon to part with 

lain wainscot and clean hangings. 
fadies that affect to smell a stink in everything ; they 
are always highly perfumed, and continually burning 
frankincense in their rooms; she was above such affec- 
tation, yet she never would lay aside the use of brooms 
and scrubbing-brushes, and scrupled not to lay her 
linen in fresh lavender. 

She was no less genteel in her behaviour, well-bred, 
without affectation, in the due mean between one of your 
affected curt’sying pieces of formality, and your romy& 
that have no regard to the common rules of civility. 
There are some ladies that affect a mighty regard for 
their relations: We must not eat to-day, for my uncle 
Tom, or my cousin Betty, died this time ten years: 
Let’s have a ball to-night, it is my neighbour such-a- 


There are sore ' 
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one’s birth-day. She looked upon all this as grimace ; 
yet she constantly observed her husband's birth-day, 
her wedding-day, and some few more. 

Though she was a truly good woman, and had a 
sincere motherly love for her son John, yet there wanted 
not those who endeavoured to create a misunderstanding 
between them; and they had so far prevailed with him 
once, that he turned her out of doors, to his great sor- 
row, as he found afterwards, for his affairs went on at 
sixes and sevens, 

She was no less judicious in the turn of her conver- 
sation and choice of her studies, in which she far ex- 
ceeded all her sex: your rakes that hate the company 
of all sober, grave gentlewomen, would bear hers; and 
she would, by her handsome manner of proceeding, 
sooner reclaim them than some that were more sour 
and reserved; she was a zealous preacher up of chas- 
tity, and conjugal fidelity in wives, and by no means 
a friend to the new-fangled doctrine of the indispensable 
duty of cuckoldom; though she advanced her opinions 
with a becoming assurance, yet she never ushered them 
in, as some positive creatures will do, with dogmatical 
assertions, This is infallible; I cannot be mistaken ; none 
but a rogue can deny it. It has been observed, that 
such people are oftener in the wrong than anybody, 

Though she had a thousand good qualities, she was 
not without her faults; among which one might per- 
haps reckon too great lenity to her servants, to whom 
she always gave good counsel, but often too gentle 
correction. I thought I could not say less of John 
Bull's mother, because she bears a part in the following 
transactions. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Character of John Bull’s Sister Peg, [the Nation and Seotch 
Church,j with the Quarrels that happened between Master 
and Miss in their childhood, 

Joun had a sister, a poor girl that had been starved 
at nurse; anybody would have guessed miss to have 
been bred up under the influence of a cruel step-dame, 
aud Jobu to be the fondling of a tender mother. John 
looked ruddy and plump, with a pair of cheeks like a 
trumpeter; miss luoked pale and wan, as if she had 
the green-sickness;, and no wonder, for John was the 
darling, he had all the good bits, was crammed with 
good pullet, chicken, pig, goose, and capon ; while miss 
had only a little oatmeal and water, or a dry crust 
without butter. John had his golden pippins, peaches, 
and nectarines ; ad miss, a crab-apple, sloe, or black- 
berry. Master lay in the best apartment, with his 
bedcham ber toward the south sun. Miss lodged in a 
garret, exposed to the north wind, which shrivelled her 
countenance; however, this usage, though it stunted 
the girl in her growth, gave her a hardy constitution ; 
she had life and spirit in abundance, and knew when 
she was ill used: now and then she would seize upon 
John’s commons, snatch a leg of a pullet, or a bit of 
good beef, for which they were sure to go to fisty-cuffs, 
Master was indeed too strong for her; but miss would 
not yield in the Jeast point, but even when master had 
got her down, she would scratch and bite like a tiger ; 
when he gave her a cuff on the ear, she would prick 
him with her knitting-needle. John brought a great 
chain one day to tie her to the bed-post, for which 
affront miss aimed a penknife at his heart.2. In short, 
these quarrels grew up to rooted aversions; they gave 
one another nicknames; she called him Gundyguts, 
and he called her Lousy Peg; though the girl was a 
tight clever wench as any was, and through her pale 
looks you might discern spirit and vivacity, which 
made her not, indeed, a perfect beauty, but something 
that was agreeable. It was barbarous in parents not 
to take notice of these early quarrels, and make thew 


® Henry VIII, to unite the two kingdome under one sove- 
reign, offered his daughter Mary to James V. of Scotland. 
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live better together, such domestic feuds proving after- 
ward the occasion of misfortunes to them both. Peg 
had, indeed, some odd humours, aud comical anti- 
pathies, for which John would jeer her. “ What think 
you of my sister Peg,” says he, “that faints at the 
sound of an organ, and yet will dance and frisk at the 
noise of a bagpipe ?”— What's that to you, Gundy- 
guts?” quoth Peg; “every one’s to choose their own 
music.” Then Peg had taken a fancy not to say 
her Pater noster, which made people imagine strange 
things of her. Of the three brothers, that have 
made such a clutter in the world, lord Peter, Martin, 
and Jack, Jack had of late been her inclinations, 
[Presbytery,] lord Peter she detested ; nor did Martin 
stand much better in her good graces; but Jack had 
found the way to her heart. I have often admired 
what charms she discovered in that awkward booby, till 
I talked with a person that was acquainted with the 
intrigue, who gave me the following account of it. 


CHAPTER III. 
Jack’s Charms, or the method by which he gained Peg's Heart." 
In the first place, Jack was a very young fellow, by 
much the youngest of the three brothers, and people, 
indeed, wondered how such a young upstart jackanapes 
should grow so pert and saucy, and take so much upon 
him. 

Jack bragged of greater abilities than other men; he 
was well gifted as he pretended; I need not tell you 
what secret influence that has upon the ladies. 

Jack had a most scandalous tongue, and persuaded 
Peg that all mankind, beside himself, were poxed by 
that scarlet-faced whore signiora Bubonia,b — “* As for 
his brother, lord Peter, the tokens were evident on him, 
blotches, scahs, and the corona; his brother Martin, 
though he was not quite so bad, had some nocturnal 
pains, which his friends pretended were only scorbuti- 
cal; but he was sure it. proceeded from a worse cause.” 
By such malicious insinuations, he had possessed the 
lady that he was the only man in the world of a sound, 
pure, and untainted constitution; though there were 
some that stuck not to say, that signiora Bubonia and 
Jack railed at one another, only the better to hide an in- 
trigue; and that Jack had been found with signiora under 
his cloak, carrying her home in a dark stormy night. 

Jack was a prodigious ogler; he would ogle you the 
outside of his eye inward, and the white upward. 

Jack gave himself out for a man of great estate in 
the Fortunate Islands; of which the sole property was 
vested :n his person: by this trick he cheated abun- 
dance of poor people of small sums, pretending to make 
over plantations in the said islands; but when the poor 
wretches came there with Jack’s grant, they were beat, 
toocked, and turned out of doors. 

I tuld you that Peg was whimsical, and loved any- 
tning that was particular: in that way, Jack was ber 
man, for he neither thought, spoke, dressed, nor acted 
like other mortals: he was for your bold strokes; he 
railed at fops, though he was himself the most affected 
in the world instead of the common fashion, he would 
visit his mistress in a mourning cloak, band, short cuffs, 
and a peaked beard. He invented a way of coming 
into a room backward, which, he said, showed more 
humility, and less affectation : where other people stood, 
he sat; where they sat, he stood ; when be went to court, 
he used to kick away the state, and sit down by his 
prince cheek-by-jole: confound these states, says he, 
they are a modern invention: when he spoke to his 
prince, he always turned his br—ch upon him: if he 
was advised to fast. for his health, he would eat roast 


beef; if he was allowed a more plentiful diet. then lie 


® Character of the Presbyterians. 
> The whore of Babylon, or the pope 
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would be sure that day to live upon water-gruel ; he 
would cry at a wedding, laugh and make jests at a 
funeral. 

He was no less singular in his opinions; you would 
have burst your sides to hear him talk of politica; “ All 
government,” says he, “ is founded upon the right dis- 
tribution of punishments; decent executions keep the 
world in awe; for that reason the majority of mankind 
ought to be hanged every year. For example, I suppose, 
the magistrates ought to pass an irretrievable sentence 
upon all blue-eyed children from the cradle [ Absolute 
predestination] ; but that there may be some show of 
justice in this proceeding, these children ought to be 
trained up by masters appointed for that purpose, to all 
sorts of villainy [ Reprobation] ; that they may deserve 
their fate, and the execution of them may serve as an 
object of terror to the rest of mankind.” As to the giving 
of pardons, he had this singular method, that when 
these wretches had the rope about their necks, it should 
be inquired, who believed they should be hanged, and 
who not?* the first were to be pardoned, the last hanged 
outright. Such as were once pardoned, were never to 
be hanged afterward for any crime whatsoever [ Elec- 
mee He had such skill in physiognomy, that he 
would pronounce peremptorily upon a man’s face, That 
fellow, says he, do what he will, can’t avoid hanging ; 
he has a hanging look. By the sarne art he would prog- 
nosticate a principality to a scoundrel. 

He was no Jess particular in the choice of his studies , 
they were generally bent toward exploded chimeras, 
the perpetuum mobile, the circular shot, philosopher's 
stone, silent gunpowder, making chains for fleas, nets for 
flies, and instruments to unravel cobwebs, and spli. 
hairs.» 

Thus, I think, I have given a distinct account of the 
methods he practised upon Peg. Her brother would 
now and then ask her, “ What a devil do’st thou see in 
that pineratical coxcomb to make thee so in love with 
him? he is a fit match for a tailor or a shoemaker’s 
daughter, but not for you, that are a gentlewoman.”— 
“ Fancy is free,” quoth Peg: ‘ I'll take my own way, 
do you take yours. I do not care for your flaunting 
beaus, that gang with their breasts open and their sarks 
over their waistcoats ; that accost me with set speeches 
out of Sidney’s Arcadia, or the Academy of Compli- 
ments. Jack is a sober, grave, young man: though he 
has none of your studied harangues, his meaning is 
sincere: he has a great regard to his father’s will; and 
he that shows himself a good son, will make a good 
husband ; besides, I know he has the original deed of 
conveyance to the Fortunate Islands; the others are 
counterfeits.” There is nothing so obstinate as a 
young lady in her amours; the more you cross her, the 
worse she is. 

CHAPTER IV. 


How the relations reconciled John and his sister Peg, and 
what return Peg made to John’s mesaage.c 


Joun Butt, otherwise a good-natured man, was very 
hard-hearted to his sister Peg, chiefly from an aversion 
he had conceived in his infancy. While he flourished, 
kept a warm house, and drove a plentiful trade, poor 
Peg was forced to go hawking and peddling about the 
streets, selling knives, scissars, and shoe-buckles: now 
and then carried a basket of fish to the market ; sewed, 
spun, and knit for a livelihood, till her finger-ends were 
sore; and when she could not get bread for her family, 
she was forced to hire them out at journey-work to her 
neighbours, Yet in these her poor circumstances she 
still preserved the air and mien of a gentlewoman, a 
certain decent pride, that extorted respect from the 
* Saving faith ; a belicf that one shall certainly be saved. 


> The learning of the Presbyterians. 
¢ The treaty of Union between England and Scotl, nd. 
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haughtiest of her neighbours; when she came into any 
full assembly she would not yield the pas to the best of 
them. If one asked her, are you not related to John 
Bull? “ Yes,” says she, “he has the honour to be my 
brother.” So Peg’s affairs went, till all the relatious 
cried out shame upon John for his barbarous usage of 
his own flesh and blood ; that it was an easy matter for 
him to put her in a creditable way of living, not only 
without hurt, but with advantage to himself, being she 
was an industrious person, and might be serviceable to 
him in his way of business. ‘‘ Hang her, jade,” quoth 
John, “I can't endure her, as long as she keeps that 
rascal Jack’s company.” They told him, the way to 
reclaim her was to take her into his house ; that by con- 
versation the childish humours of their younger days 
might be worn out, These arguments were enforced by 
a certain incident. It happened that John was at that 
time about making his will and entailing his estate, 
the very same in which Nic. Frog is named executor. 
Now, his sister Peg’s name being in the entail, he could 
not make a thorough settlement without her consent. 
There was, indeed, a malicious story went about, as if 
John’s last wife had fallen in love with Jack, ashe was 
eating custard on horseback ** that she persuaded John 
to take his sister into the house, the better to drive on 
the intrigue with Jack, coucluding he would follow his 
mistress Peg. All I can infer from this story is, that 
when one has got a bad character in the world, people 
will report and believe anything of one, true or false. 
But to return to my story: when Peg received John’s 
message, she huffed and stormed like the devil :> ““My 
brother John,” quoth she, “ is grown wondrous kind- 
hearted all of a sudden, but I meikle doubt whether it 
be not mair for their own conveniency than for my good ; 
he draws up his writs and his deeds, forsooth, and I 
must set my hand to them, unsight, unseen. I like the 
young man [George I.] he has settled upon well 
enough, but I think I ought to have a valuable con- 
sideration for my consent, He wants my poor little farm, 
because it makes a nook in his park-wall ; ye may e’en 
tell him, he has mair than he makes good use of; he 
gangs up and down drinking, roaring, and quarrelling 
through all the country markets, making foolish bar- 
gains in his cups, which he repents when he is sober ; 
like a thriftless wretch, spending the goods and gear 
that his forefathers won with the sweat of their brows ; 
light come, light go, he care’s not a farthing. But why 
should I stand surety for his contracts? the little I have 
is free, and 1 can ca)] it my awn; hames hame, let it 
be never so hamely. I ken him weel enough, he could 
never abide me, and when he has his ends, he'll 
e’en use me as he did before. I am sure I shall be 
treated like a poor drudge; I shall be set to tend the 
bairns, dearn the hose, and mend the linen. Then 
there's no living with that old carline his mother; she 
rails at Jack, and Jack’s an honester man than any of 
her kin: I shall be plagued with her spells and her 
Pater-nosters, and silly old-world ceremonies; I mun 
never pair my nails on a Friday, nor begin a journey 
on Childermas-day, and I mun stand becking and 
binging, as I gang out and in to the hall. Tell him 
he may een gang his gate; I'll have nothing to do 
with him; I'll stay, like the poor country mouse, in 
my ain habitation.” So Peg talked; but for all that, 
by the interposition of good friends, and by many a 
bonny thing that was sent, and many more that were 
promised Peg, the matter was concluded, and Peg 
taken into the house upon certain articles ; one of 
which was, that she might have the freedom of Jack's 
conversation ae of Toleration] ; and might take him 
for better and for worse if she pleased. provided al- 


* A Presbyterian lord Mayor of London, sir H. Edwin. 
> The Scots expressed their fears for the Presbyterian go- 
VeorRnuenut, 
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ways he did not come into the house at unseasonable 
hours, and disturb the rest of the old woman, John's 
mother, 


CHAPTER V. 


Of some Quarrels that happened after Peg was taken into the 
; family. . 

Ir is an old observation, that the quarrels of relations 
are harder to reconcile than any other; injuries from 
friends fret and gall more, and the memory of them 
is not so easily obliterated. This is cunningly repre- 
sented by one of your old sages, called Esop, in the 
story of the bird, that was grieved extremely at being 
wounded with an arrow feathered with his own wing ; 
as also of the oak, that Jet many a heavy groan, when — 
he was cleft with a wedge of his own timber. 

There was no man in the world less subject to ran- 
cour than John Bull, considering how often his good- 
nature had been abused; yet 1 don't know how, but 
he was too apt to hearken to tattling people that 
carried tales between him and his sister Peg,* ou pur- 
pose to sow jealousies, and set them together by the 
ears. They say that there were some hardships put 
upon Peg, which had been better let alone; bub it was 
the business of good people to restrain the injuries on 
one side, and moderate the resentments on the other ; a 
good friend acts both parts; the one without the other 
will not do. 

The purchase-money of Peg’s farm was ill paid ;»® 
then Peg loved a little good liquor, and the servants 
shut up the wine-cellar; for that Peg found a trick, 
for she made a false key. Peg’s servants complained 
that they were debarred from all manner of business, 
and never suffered to touch the least thing within the 
house ; if they offered to come into the warehouse, then 
straight went the yard over their noddle; if they ven- 
tured into the counting-room, a fellow would throw 
an inkbottle at their head ; if they came into the best 
apartment, to set anything there in order, they were 
saluted with a broom; if they meddled with any- 
thing in the kitchen, it was odds but the cook laid 
them over the pate with a ladle; one that would have 
got into the stables, was met by two rascals, who fell 
to work with him with a brush and a currycomb, 
some, climbing up into the coach-box, were told that 
one of their companions had been there before that 
could not drive—then slap went the long whip about 


| their ears, 


On the other hand, it was complained, that Peg’s 
servants were always asking for drink-money ; that they 
had more than their share of the Christmas box ; to say 
the truth, Peg’s lads bustled pretty hard for that; for 
when they were endeavouring to lock it up, they got 
in their great fists, and pulled out handfuls of half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences. Others, in the scram- 
ble, picked up guineas, and broad-pieces. But there 
happened a worse thing than all this; it was com- 
plained that Peg’s servauts had great stomachs, and 
brought so many of their friends and acquaintance to 
the table, that John’s family was like to be eat out of 
house and home. Instead of regulating this mafter as 
it ought to be, Pegs young men were thrust away 
from the table; then there was the devil and all to do; 
spoons, plates, and dishes, flew about the room like 
mad; and sir Roger, who was now major domo, had 
enough to do to quiet them. Peg said, this was con- 
trary to agreement, whereby she was in all things to 
be treated like a child of the family; then she called 
upon those, that had made her such fair promises, and 


®* Quarrels about some of the articles of Union, particularly 
the peesnae 

b By the Treaty of Union, it was agreed that Scotland should 
have an equivalent for several customs and excises, to which 
she would become liable. 
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nndertouk for her brother Johu’s good behaviour ; but, 
alas! to her cost, she found, that they were the first 
and readiest to do her the injury. John at last agreed 
to this regulation; that Peg’s footmen might sit with 
his book-keeper, journeymen, and apprentices; and 
Peg’s better sort of servants might sit with his footmen, 
if they pleased.* 

Then they began to order plum-porridge, and mince- 
pies for Peg'’s dimer : Peg tuld them she had an aver- 
sion to that sort of food: that upon forcing down a 
mess of it some years ago,b it threw her into a fit, till 
she brought it up again. Some alleged it was nothing 
but humour, that the same mess should be served up 
again for supper, and breakfast next morning ; others 
would have made use of a horn; but the wiser sort 
bid let her alone, and she might take to it of her own 
accord. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Conversation between John Bull and his Wife. 


Mrs. B. Tuovucu our affairs, honey, are in a bad 
condition, I have a better opinion of them, since you 
seemed to be convinced of the ill course you have been 
in, and are resolved to submit to proper remedies. But 
when I consider your immense debts, your foolish 
bargains, and the general disorder of your business, I 
have a curiosity to know what fate or chance has brought 
you into this condition. 

John B. I wish you would talk of some other sub- 
ject; the thoughts of it make me mad; our family 
must have their run. 

Mrs. B. But such a strange thing as this never 
happened to any of your family before : they have had 
lawsuits, but though they spent the income, they never 
mortgaged the stock. Sure you must have some of 
the Norman or the Norfolk blood in you. Prithee 
give me some account of these matters. 

John B. Who could help it? There lives not such 
a fellow by bread as that old Lewis Baboon : he is the 
most cheating contentious rogue upon the face of the 
earth. You must know, one day, as Nic. Frog and 1 
were over a bottle, making up an old quarrel, the old 
fellow would needs have us drink a bottle of his cham- 
pagne, and so one after another, till my friend Nic. and 
I, not being used to such heady stuff, got b-—y drunk. 
Lewis, all the while, either by the strength of his brain, 
or flinching his glass, kept himself sober as a judge. 
‘My worthy friends,” quoth Lewis, “ henceforth let us 
live neighbourly; I am as peaceable and quiet as a 
lamb, of my own temper, but it has been my misfortune 
to live among quarrelsume neighbours. There is but 
one thing can make us fall out, and that is the inherit- 
ance of lord Strutt’s estate; Tam content, for peace 
sake, to wave my right, and submit to any expedient to 
prevent a lawsuit; 1 think an equal division will be 
the fairest way.”° “ Well moved, old Lewis,” quoth 
Frog; ‘Sand I hope my friend Johu here will not be 
refractory.” At the same time, he clapped me on the 
back, and slabbered me all over from cheek to cheek, 
with his great tongue. “ Do as you please, gentlemen,” 
quoth I, “ "tis all one to Johu Bull.” We agreed to 
part that night, and next morning to meet at the corner 
of lord Strutt’s park-wall with our surveying instru- 
ments, which accordingly we did. Old Lewis carried 
a chain and a semicircle; Nic. paper, rulers, and a 
lead pencil; and I followed at some distance with a 
long pole. We began tirst with surveying the meadow- 
grounds; afterwards we measured the corn-fields, close 
by close; then we proceeded to the woodlands, the 


Artic'es of Union, whereby a Scots commoner, might be 
made a poer. 
b Iutcoducing Episcopacy into Scotland. 
¢ A Treaty for preserving the balance of power in Europe by 
@ partition of the Spanish dominions. 
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copper and tin miues. [The West Indies.] All this 
while, Nic. laid down everything exactly upon paper, 
calculated the acres and roods to # great nicety. When 
we had finished the land, we were going to oreak 
into the house and gardens, to take an inventcry of his 
plate, pictures, and other furniture. 

Mrs. B. What said lord Strutt to all this? 

John B. As we had almost finished our concern, we 
were accosted by sume of lord Strutt’s servants: ‘‘ Hey- 
day! What's here? What a devil's the meaning of all 
these trangrams and gimcracks, gentlemen? what, in the 
name of wonder, are you going about, jumping over 
my master's hedges, and running your lines across his 
grounds? If you are at any field pastime, you might 
have asked leave; my master is a civil, well-bred 
person as any is.” 

Mrs. B. What could you answer to this ? 

John B. Why, truly, my neighbour Frog and I were 
still hot-headed ; we told him his master was an old doat- 
ing puppy, that minded nothing of his own business ; 
that we were surveying his estate, and settling it for him, 
since he would not do it himself. Upon this there 
happened a quarrel ; but we, being stronger than they, 
sent them away with a flea in their ear. They went 
home and told their master :* “ My lord,” said they, 
“there are three odd sort of fellows going about your 
grounds with the strangest machines that ever we be- 
held in our life; I suppose they are going to rob your 
orchard, fell your trees, or drive away your cattle: they 
told us strange things of settling your estate: one is a 
lusty old fellow, in a black wig, with a black beard, 
without teeth: there's another thick, squat fellow, in 
trunk-hose: the third is a little, long-nosed, thin man. 
(I was then lean, being just come out of a fit of sick- 
uess.) I suppose it is fit to send after them lest they 
carry something away.” 

Mrs. B. 1 fancy this put the old fellow in a rare 
tweague. 

John B. Weak as he was, he called for his long 
toledo, swore and bounced about the room, “ “Sdeath! 
what am I come to, to be alirunted so by my trades- 
men? I know the rascals: my barber, clothier, and 
linen-draper, dispose of my estate! bring hither my 
blunderbuss. I]] warrant ye you shall see daylight 
through them. Scoundrels! dogs! the scum of the 
earth! Frog, that was my father’s kitchen-boy ! he pre- 
tend to meddle with my estate! with my will! Ah, 
poor Strutt! what art thou come to at last? Thou 
hast lived too long in the world, to see thy age and in- 
firmity so despised : how will the ghosts of my noble 
ancestors receive these tidings? They cannot, they 
must not sleep quietly in their graves.” In short, the 
old gentleman was carried off in a fainting fit; and, 
after bleeding in both arms, hardly recovered. 

Mrs. B. Really this was a very extraordinary way 
of proceeding : I long to hear the rest of it. 

John B. After we had come back to the tavern, and 
taken tother bottle of champagne, we quarrelled a 
little about the division of the estate. Lewis hanled 
and pulled the map on one side, and Frog and I on the 
other, till we had like to have torn the parchment to 
pieces. At last Lewis pulled out a pair of great tailor’s 
sheers, and clipped a corner for himself, which he said 
was a manor that lay convenient for him, and left Frog 
and me the rest to dispose of as we pleased. W- were 
overjoyed to think Lewis was contented with so little, 
not smelling what was at the bottom of the plot. 
There happened, indeed, an incident that gave us some 
disturbance : a cunning fellow, one of my servants, two 
days after, peeping through the key-hole, observed 
that old Lewis had stole away our part of the map, and 
saw him fiddling and turning the map from one cornex 


a This partition of the king of Spain’s dominions was made 
without his knowledge. 
3c 
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to the other, trying to join the two pieces together again : 
he was muttering something to himself, which we did 
not well hear, only these words, “’Tis great pity, ‘tis 
great pity; My servant added, that he believed this 
had some ill meaning. I told him he was a coxcomb, 
always pretending tv be wiser than his companions: 
Lewis and I are good friends, he’s an honest fellow, 
and I dare say will stand to his bargain. The sequel 
of the story proved this fellow’s suspicion to be too well 
grounded ; for Lewis revealed our whole secret to the 
deceased lord Strutt, who, in reward to his treachery, 
and revenge to Frog and me, settled his whole estate 
upon the present Philip Baboon. Then we understood 
what he meant by piecing the map. 

Mrs. B. And was you surprised at this? Had not 
lord Strutt reason to be angry ? Would you have been 
contented to have been so used yourself ? 

John B. Why, truly, wife, it was not easily reconciled 
to the common methods; but then it was the fashion 
to do such things. JI have read of your golden age, 
your silver age, &c.: one might justly call .this the 
age of lawyers. There was hardly a man of substance 
in all the country, but had a counterfeit that pretended 
to his estate. As the philosophers say, that there is 
a duplicate of every terrestrial animal at sea, so it was 
in this age of the lawyers, there was at least two of every- 
thing; nay, on my conscience, I think there were three 
esquire Hackums [Kings of Poland] at one time. In 
short, it was usual for a parcel of fellows to meet, and 
dispose of the whole estates in the country : ** This lies 
convenient for me, Tom, thou wouldst do more good 
with that, Dick, than the old fellow that has it.” So 
to law they went with the true owners; the lawyers got 
well by it; everybody else was undone. It was a 
common thing for an honest man, when he came home 
at night, to find another fellow domineering in his 
family, hectoring his servants, calling for supper, and 
pretending to go to bed to his wife. In every house 
you might observe two Sosias quarrelling who was 
master. For my own part, I am still afraid of the same 
treatment, and that I should find somebody behind my 
counter, selling my broad cloth. 

Mrs. B. There is a sort of fellows they ball banterers 
and bamboozlers that play such tricks; but it seems 
these fellows were in earnest. 

John B. I begin to think, that justice is a better rule 
than conveniency, for all some people make so slight 
of it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Of the hard shifts Mrs. Bull was put to to preserve the manor of 

Bullock’s Hatch ; with sir Roger’s method to keep off impor- 

tunate Duns.b 
As John Bull and his wife were talking together, they 
were surprised with a sudden knocking at the door. 
‘“‘ Those wicked scriveners and lawyers, no doubt,” quoth 
John; and so it was: some asking for the money he 
owed, and others warning to prepare for the approaching 
term. “ What a cursed life do I lead!” quoth John. 
‘* Debt is like deadly sin; for God's sake, sir Roger, 
get me rid of the fellows.” “ I'll warrant you,” quoth 
sir Roger; ‘‘ leave them to me.” And, indeed, it was 
pleasant enough to observe sir Roger's method with 
these importunate duns; his sincere friendship for John 
Bull made him submit to many things for his service, 

e It is sus d that the French king intended to take the 
whole, and that he revealed the secret to the court of Spain, 
upon which the will was made in favour of his grandson. 

b After the dissolution of the parliament, the sinking ministry 
endeavoured to support themselves by propagating a notion, 
that the public credit would suffer if the lord-treasurer Godtl- 
phin was removed. The dread of this event produced it: the 
monied men began to scl! their shares in the Bank; the 
governor, deputy-governor, and two direotors, applied to the 
queen to prevent the change: the alarm became general, and 
all the public funds gradually sunk. Perhaps, by Bullock’s 
Hatch, the author meant the crowr lands. 
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which he would have scorned to have done for himself, 
Sometimes he would stand at the door with his long 
staff to keep off the duns till John gut out at the back- 
door.2. When the lawyers and tradesmen brought ex- 
travagant bills, sir Roger used to bargain beforehand 
for leave to cut off a quarter of a yard in any part of 
the bill he pleased : he wore a pair of scissors in his 
pocket for this purpose, and would snip it off so nicely 
as you cannot imagine. Like a true goldsmith, he kept 
all your holidays; there was not one wanting in his 
calendar: when ready money was scarce, he would set 
them a telling a thousand pounds in sixpences, groats, 
and threepenny pieces. It would have done your heart 
good to have seen him charge through an army of 
lawyers, attorneys, clerks, and tradesmen; sometimes 
with sword in hand, at other times nuzzling like an 
eel in the mud. When a fellow stuck like a bur, that 
there was no shaking him off, he used to be mighty 
inquisitive about the health of his uncles and aunts in 
the country; he could call them all by their names, 
for he knew everybody, and could talk to them in their 
own way. The extremely impertinent he would send 
away to see some strange sight, as the dragon of Hockley 
in the Hole; or bid him call the thirtieth of next 
February. Now and then you would see him in the 
kitchen, weighing the beef and butter; paying ready 
money, that the maids might not run a tick at the 
market; and the butchers, by bribing them, sell damaged 
and light meat. Another time he would slip into the 
cellar and gauge the casks. In his leisure minutes, 
he was posting his books, and gathering in his debts. 
Such frugal methods were necessary where money was 
so scarce, and duns so numerous. All this while, John 
kept his credit, could show his head both at Change 
and Westminster-hall; no man protested his bill, ner 
refused his bond; only the sharpers and the scriveners, 
the lawyers, and their clerks, pelted sir Roger as he 
went along. The squirters were at it with their kenmel- 
water, for they were mad for the Joss of their bubble, 
and that they could not get him to mortgage the manor 
of Bullock’s Hatch. Sir Roger shook his ears, and 
nuzzled along, well satisfied within himself that he was 
doing a charitable work in rescuing an honest man from 
the claws of harpies and bloodsuckers. Mrs. Bull did 
all that an affectionate wife and a good housewife could 
do; yet the boundaries of virtues are indivisible lines ; 
it is impossible to march up close to the frontiers of 
frugality without entering the territories of parsimony. 
Your good housewives are apt to look into the minutest 
things ; therefore some blamed Mrs. Bull for new heel- 
piecing of her shoes, grudging a quarter of a pound of 
soap and sand to scour the rooms ;¢ but, especially, 
that she would not allow her maids and apprentices the 
benefit of “ John Bunyan,” the “ London Apprentice,” 
or the “ Seven Champions ” in the black letter.¢ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A continuation of the Conversation between John Bull and his 
Wife. 

Mrs. B. It is a most sad life we lead, my dear, to 
be so teazed, paying interest for old debts, and still 
contracting new ones. However, I don’t blame you for 
vindicating your honour, and chastising old Lewis: to 
curb the insolent, poe the oppressed, recover one’s 
own, and defend what one has, are good effects of the 
law; the only thing I want to know is, how you came 
to make an end of your money before you finished your 
suit. 

John B. 1 was told by the learned in the law, that 
my suit stood upon three firm pillars: more money for 

® Munners of the earl of Oxford. 

b Some regulations as to the pusveyenes in the queen’s family. 
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more law; more law for more money; and no com- 
position. More money for more law was plain to a 
demonstration; for who can go to law without money ? 
and it was plain that any man that has money may 
have law for it. The third was as evident as the other 
two; for what composition could be made with a rague 
that never kept a word he said ? 

Mrs. B. I think you are most likely to get out of 
this labyrinth by the second door, by want of ready 
money to purchase this precious commodity: but you 
seem not only to have bought too much of it, but have 
paid too dear for what you bought ; else, how was it 
possible to run so much in debt, when at this very time 
the yearly income of what is mortgaged to thuse usurers 
would discharge Hocus’s bills, and give you your belly- 
ful of law for all your life, without running one sixpence 
in debt? You have been bred up to business; I sup- 
pose you can cipher: I wonder you never used your 
pen and ink. 

John B. Now you urge me too far; prithee, dear 
wife, hold thy tongue. Suppose a young heir, heedless, 
raw, and unexperienced, full of spirit and vigour, with 
a favourite passion, in the hands of money-scriveners : 
such fellows are like your wiredrawing mills, if they get 
hold of a-man’s finger, they will pull in his whole body 
at last, till they squeeze the heart, blood, and guts out 
of him.a When I wanted money, half-a-dozen of these 
fellows were always waiting in my antechamber with their 
securities ready drawn. 1 was tempted with the ready; 
some farm or other went to pot. I received with one 
hand, and paid it away with the other to lawyers, that, 
like so many hell-hounds, were ready to devour me. 
Then the rogues would piead poverty, and scarcity of 
money, which always ended in receiving ninety for the 
hundred. After they had got possession of my best rents, 
they were able to supply me with my own money. But 
what was worse, when I looked into the securities, there 
was no clause of redemption. 

Mrs. B. No clause of redemption, say you? that’s 
hard, - 

John B. No great matter, for cannot pay them. 
They had got a worse trick than“that: the same man 
bonght and sold to himself, paid the money, and gave 
the acquittance; the same man was butcher and grazier, 
brewer and butler, cook and poulterer. There is some- 
thing still worse than all this; there came twenty bills 
upon me at once, which I had given money to discharge ; 
I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, and 
baker ; even my herb-woman dunned me as I went along 
the streets. (‘Thanks to my friend sir Roger, else I must 
have gone to gaol.) When I asked the meaning of this, 
I was told the money went to the lawyers; counsel 
won't tick, sir; Hocus was urging; my bookkeeper sat 
sutting all day, playing at put and all-fours : in short, 
by griping usurers, devouring lawyers, and negligent 
servants, | am brought to this pass. 

Mrs. B. This was hard usage! but, methinks, the 
least reflection might have retrieved you. 

John B. It is true: yet consider my circumstances ; 
my honour was engaged, and I did not know how to 
get out; besides, 1 was for five years often drunk, 
always muddled ; they carried me from tavern to tavern, 
to alehouses and brandy-shops, and brought me ac- 
quainted with such strange dogs [foreign troops]. 
‘There goes the prettiest fellow in the world,” says 
one, “ for managing a jury; make him yours. There’s 
another can pick you up witnesses; serjeant such-a-one 
has a silver tongue at the bar.” I believe, in time, 
I should have retained every single person within the 
inns of court. The night after a trial I treated the 
lawyers, their wives, and daughters, with fiddles, 
hautboys, drums, and trumpets. I was always hot- 
beaded ; then they placed me in the middle, the 
* Methods of preying upon the necessities of the government. 
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attorneys and their clerks dancing about me, whooping 
and hallvoing, “ Loug live John Bull, the glory and 
support of the law!” 

Mrs. B. Really, husband, you went through a very 
notable course. 

John B. One of the things that first alarmed me 
was, that they showed a spite against my poor old 
mother.* “ Lord,” quoth I, ‘what makes you so 
jealous of a poor, old, innocent gentlewoman, that 
minds only her prayers and her Practice of Piety ; 
she never meddles in any of your concerns ?’— Foh,” 
say they, “to see a handsome, brisk, genteel young 
fellow so much governed by a doating old woman! 
why don't you go and suck the bubby? Do you con- 
sider she keeps you out of a good jointure? She has 
the best of your estate settled upon her for a rent-charge : 
hang her, old thief, turn her out of doors, seize her land, 
and let ber go to law if she dares !"— Soft and fair, 
gentlemen,” quoth I, * my mother’s my mother; cur 
family are not of an unnatural temper. Though I 
dout take all her advice, 1 won't seize her jointure ; 
long may she enjoy it, good woman; I don’t grudge it 
her; she allows me now and then a brace of hundreds 
for my lawsuit; that’s pretty fair.” About this time 
the old gentlewoman fell ill of an odd sort of a dis- 
temper ;> it began with a coldness and numbness in her 
limbs, which by degrees affected the nerves, (I think 
the physicians called them,) seized the brain, and at 
last ended in a lethargy. It betrayed itself at first in 
a sort of indifference and carelessness in all her actious, 
coldness to her best friends, and an aversion to stir or 
go about the common offices of Jife. She, that was the 
cleanhiest creature in the world, never shrunk now if 
you set a close-stvol under her nase. She, that would 
sometimes rattle off her servants pretty sharply, now, if 
she saw them drink, or heard them talk profanely, never 
took any notice of it. Instead of her usual charities 
to deserving persons, she threw away her money upon 
roaring, swearing bullies and beggars, that went about 
the streets.© “ What is the matter with the old gentle- 
woman,” said everybody, she never used to do in this 
manner?” At last the distemper grew more violent, 
and threw her downright into raviny fits ;4 in which she 
shrieked out so loud, that she disturbed the whole 
neighbourhood. Jn her fits she called upon one sir 
William :* “Q! sir William, thou hast betrayed me! 
killed me! stabbed me! sold me to the cuckold of 
Dover-street! See, see Clum with his bloody knife! 
Seize him, seize him, stop him! Behold the fury with 
her hissing snakes! Where's my son John? Is he 
well, is he well? poor man! I pity him;’—and 
abundance more of such strange stuff, that nobody 
could make anything of. 1 knew little of the matter ; 
for when I inquired about her health, the answer was, 
“that she was in a good moderate way.” Physicians 
were sent for in haste: sir Roger, with great difficulty, 
brought Ratcliff; Garth came upon the first message. 
There were several others called in; but, as usual upon 
such occasions, they differed strangely at the consulta- 
tion. At last they divided into two parties, one sided 
with Garth, the other with Ratcliff Dr. Gartu: 
“This case seems to me to be plainly hysterical ; the 
old woman is whimsical; it is a common thing for 
your old women to be so; I']] pawn my life, blisters, 
with the steel diet, will recover her.” Others suggested 
strong purging, and letting of blood, because she was 
plethoric. Some went so far as tu say the old woman 
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corporal correction. 
mistaken in this case; it is plainly an acute distem- 
per, and she cannot hold out three days unless she is 
a aa with strong cordials.”’ I came into the room 
with a guod deal of concern, and asked them what they 
thought of my mother? “In no manner of danger, I 
vow to Gad,” quoth Garth; “the old woman is hyste- 
rical, fanciful, sir, I vow to Gad.”—“ I tell you, sir,” 
says Ratcliff, “she cannot live three days to an end, 
unless there is some very effectual course taken with 
her; she has a maliguaut fever.” Then fool, puppy, 
and blockhead were the best words they gave. I could 
hardly restrain them from throwing the ink-bottles at 
one another's heads. I forgot to tell you that one 
party of the physicians desired I would take my sister 
Peg into the house to nurse her, but the old geutle- 
woman would not hear of that. At last, one physician 
asked, if the lady had ever been used to take landanum ? 
Her maid answered, not that she knew; but indeed 
there was a High-German liveryman of hers, one Yan 
Ptachirnsooker," that gave her a sort of quack powder. 
The physician desired to see it: “ Nay,” says he, 
“there is opium in this, I am sure.” 

Mrs. B. 1 hope you examined a little into this 
matter. 

John B. I did, indeed, and discovered a greut 
mystery of iniquity. The witnesses made oath that 
they hud heard some of the liverymen [clergy] fre- 
quently railing at their mistress. They said, ‘' she was 
a troublesome, fiddlefaddle old woman, and so cere- 
monious that there was no bearing of her. They were 
so plagued with bowing and cringing as they went in 
and out of the room that their backs ached. She 
used to scold at one for his dirty shoes, at another for 
his greasy hair, and not combing his head: that she 
was 80 passionate and fiery in her temper that there 
was no living with her; she wanted something to 
sweeten her blood: that they never had a quiet night's 
rest, for getting up in the morning to early sacraments ; 
- they wished they could find some way or another to 
keep the old woman quiet in her bed.” Such dis- 
courses were often overheard among the liverymen, 
while the said Yan Ptschimmsooker had undertaken this 
matter. A maid made affidavit, “ That she had seen 
the said Yan Ptschirnsooker, one of the liverymen, 
frequently making up of medicines, and administering 
them to all the neighbours; that she saw him one 
morning make up the powder which her mistress took ; 
that she had the curiosity to ask him whence he had 
the ingredients? ‘They come,’ says he, ‘from several 
parts of de world; dis I have from Geneva, dat from 
Rome, dis white powder from Amsterdam, and de red 
from Edinburgh ; but de chief ingredient of all come 
from Turkey.’ It was likewise proved that the same 
Yan Ptschirnsooker had been frequently seen at the 
Rose with Jack, who was known to bear an inveterate 
spite to his mistress: that he brought a certain powder 
to his mistress, which the examinant believes to be the 
same, and spoke the following words: ‘ Madam, here 
is grand secret van de world, my sweetning powder, it 
does temperate de humour, despel de wint, and cure 
de vapour; it lullet and quietet de animal spirits, 
procuring rest and pleasant dreams: it is de infallible 
receipt for de scurvy, all heats in de blovt, and break- 
ing out upon de skin: it is de true bloot-stancher, 
stopping all fluxes of de bloot; if you do take dis, you 
will never ail any ding ; it will cure you of al] dis- 
eases;’ and abundance more to this purpose, which the 
€ximinant does not remember.” ; 

John Bull was interrupted in his story by a porter, 
that brought him a letter from Nicholas Frog, which is 
as follows :— 

® A hishop, and great dealer in politics an¢é physic. 
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was mad, and nothing would be better than a little | 
Ratciirr: “Gentlemen, you are_ 


CHAPTER IX. 


A Copy of Nic. Frog’s Letter {from the Stutes-general] to John 


Bull. 
[John Bull reads. ] 
Frienp Joun,—“ What Schellum is this that makes 


thee jealous of thy old friend Nicholas? Hast thou 
furgot how some years ago he took thee out of the 
spunging-house ?” 


[Alluding to the Revolution.] 
‘Tis true my friend Nic, did so, and I thank him ; 
ut he made me pay a swinging reckoning.| “ Thou 

beginn’st uow to repent thy bargain that thou wast so 

fond of; and if thou durst, would’st forswear thy own 
hand and seal. Thou say’st that thou hast purchased 
me too great an estate already ; when at the same time 
thou know’st I have only a mortgage; ‘tis true I have 
possession, and the tenants own me for master; but has 
not esquire South the equity of redemption?” [No 
doubt, and will redeem it very speedily; poor Nic. 
has only possession, eleven points of the er) As 
for the turnpikes* I have set up, they are for other 
people, not for my friend John; I have ordered my 
servant constantly to attend, to let thy carriages through 
without paying anything; only I hope thou wilt not 

come too heavy laden to spoil my ways. Certainly I 

have just cause of offence against thee, my friend, for 

supposing it possible that thou and I should ever 
quarrel : what houndsfoot is it that puts these whims 
in thy head? Ten thousand last of devils haul me, if 

I don't love thee as 1 love my life.” [No question, as 

the devil loves holy water!] “* Does uot thy own hand 

aud seal oblige thee to purchase for me, till I say it is 
enough? Are not these words plain? I say, it is not 
enough. Dost thou think thy friend Nicholas Frog 
made a child’s bargain? Mark the words of thy 
contract, fofa pecuma, with all thy money.” [Very 
well! I have purchased with my own money, my 
children’s, and my grandchildren’s money, is not that 

enough ? Well, tota pecasnia let it be, for at present I 

have none at all ; he would not have me purchase with 

other people's money, sure? Since fota pecunia is the 
bargain, J think it "8 plain, no more money, no more 
purchase.] ‘And whatever the world may say, 

Nicholas Frog is but a poor man in comparison of the 

rich, the opulent Johu Bull, great clothier of the 

world. I have had many losses, six of my best sheep 
were drowned, and the water has come into my cellar, 

and spoiled a pipe of my best brandy; it would be a 

more friendly act in thee to carry a brief about the 

country to repair the lossce of thy poor friend. Is it 
not evident to all the world | hat I am still hemmed in 
ty Lewis Baboon? Is he not just upon my borders ?”’ 

[And so he will be, if I purchase a thousand acres 

more, unless he gets somebody between them.] ‘J 

tell thee, friend John, thou hast flatterers that persuade 

thee that thou art a man of business; do not believe 
them ; if thou would’st still leave thy affairs in my 
hands, thou should’st see how handsomely I would deal 
by thee. That ever thou should’st be dazzled with the 
enchanted islands, and mountains of gold, that old 

Lewis promises thee! "“Dswounds! why dost thon not 

lay out thy money to purchase a place at court, of 

honest Israel]? I tell thee thou must not so much as 
thiuk of a composition.” [Not think of a composition, 

that’s hard indeed; I cant help thinking of it, if I 

would.| “Thou complain’st of want of money ; let 

thy wife and daughters burn the gold lace off their 
petticoats; sell thy fat cattle; retrench but a sirloin of 
beef and peck-loaf in a week from thy gormandizing 
guts.” [Retrench my beef, a dog! Retrench my 
beef! then it is plain the rascal has an ill design upon 
me, he would starve me.| ‘‘ Mortgage thy manor of 
Bullock's Hatch, or pawn thy crop for ten years.” [A 
« The Dutch prohibition of trade. 
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rogue! with my country-seat, my patrimony, all 
thet I pe left in the world; I'll = him tires 
first.] “ Why hast thou changed thy attorney? Can 
any man manage thy cause better for thee?” [Very 
pleasant! because a man has a good attorney, he must 
never make an end of his lawsuit.]} “Ah John! 
John! I wish thou knew’st thy own mind; thou art as 
fickle as the wind. I tell thee, thou hadst better let 
his composition alone, or leave it to thy loving friend, 
“Nic. Frog.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Of some extraordinary things* that passed at the Salutation 

Tavern, in the conference between Bull, Frog, esquire South, 

and Lewis Baboon. 

Frog had given his word that he would meet the 
above-mentioned company at the Salutation to talk of 
this agreement. Though he durst not directly break 
his appointment, he made many a shuffling excuse ; 
one time he pretended to be seized with the gout in his 
right knee; then he got a great cold, that had struck 
him deaf of one ear; afterward two of his coach-horses 
fell sick, and he durst not go by water for fear of 
catching an ague. John would take no excuse, but 
hurried him away: ‘ Come, Nic,” says he, “let's go 
and hear at least what this old fellow has to propose. 
I hope there's no hurt in that.”—“ Be it so,” quoth 
Nic.; ‘but if I catch any harm, woe be to you; my 
wife and children will curse you as long as they live.” 
When they were come to the Salutation, John con- 
cluded all was sure then, and that he should be 
troubled no more with law affairs; he thought every- 
body as plain and sincere as he was. ‘“ Well, neigh- 
bours,” quoth he, “let's now make an end of all 
matters, and live peaceably together for the time to 
come; if everybody is as well inclined as I, we shall 
quickly come to the upshot of our affair.” And 80 
puinting to Frog to say something, to the great surprise 
of all the company, Frog was seized with the dead 
palsy in the tongue. Jvhn began to ask him some 
plain questions, and whooped and hallooed in his ear. 
 Let’s come to the point, Nic.! Who wouldest thou 
have to be lord Strutt? Wouldest thou have Philtp 
Baboon?” Nic. shook his head, and said nothing. 
“Wilt thou then have esquire Svuth to be lord 
Strutt?” Nic. shook his head a second time. “ Then 
who the devil wilt thou have? Say something or 
another.” Nie. opened his mouth, aud pointed to his 
tongue, and cried, “ A, a, a, a!” which was as much 
as to say, he could not speak. John Bull.—*‘Shall I 
serve Philip Baboon with broad-cloth, and accept of 
the composition that he offers, with the liberty of his 
parks and fish-pouds?” Then Nic. roared like a bull, 
“QO, 0, 0, 0! John Bull—*“ If thou wilt not let me 
have them, wilt thon take them thyself?” Then Nic, 
grinned, cackled, and laughed till he was like to kill 
himself, and seemed to be so pleased, that he fell a 
frisking and dancing about the room. John Bull.— 
‘Shall I leave all this matter to thy management, 
Nic., and go about my business?” Then Nic. got up 
a glass and drank to John, shaking him by the hand, 
till he had like to have shook his shoulder out of joint. 
John Bull.—“I understand thee, Nic., but I shall make 
thee speak before I go.” Then Nic. put his finger 
in his cheek, and made it cry buck; which was as 
much as to say, I care not a farthing for thee. 
John Bull.—“I have done, Nic., if thou wilt not 
speak, I will make my own terms with old Lewis 
here.” Then Nic. lolled out his tongue, and turned 
up his bum to him; which was as much as to say, 
196— 
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fellow speak, Lewis, pray condescend a little to his 
humour, and set down thy meaning upon paper, that 
he may answer it in another scrap.” 

“Tam infinitely sorry,” quoth Lewis, “that it hap- 
pens so unfortunately ; for playing a little at cudgels 
t’other day, a fellow has given me such a rap over the 
right arm, that Iam quite lame: I have lost the use of 
my forefinger and my thumb, so that I cannot hold 
my pen.” 

John B. “ That's all one, let me write for you.” 

Lewis. “ But I have a misfortune, that I cannot read 
anybody's hand but my own.” 

John B. Try what you can do with your left hand. 

Leuns. “That's impossible; it will make such a 
scrawl, that it will not be legible.” 

As they were talking of this matter, in came esquire 
South, all dressed up in feathers and ribbons, stark 
staring mad, brandishing his sword, as if he would have 
cut off their heads; crying, “ Room, room, boys, for 
the grand esquire of the world! the flower of esquires !« 
What! covered in my presence? Vl crush your 
souls, and crack you like lice!’ With that he had 
like to have struck John Bull's hat into the fire; but 
John, who was pretty strong-fisted, gave him such a 
squeeze as made his eyes water. He went on still in 
his mad pranks; “When I am lord of the universe, 
the sun shall prostrate and adore me! Thou, Frog, 
shalt be my bailiff; Lewis my tailor; and thou, John 
Bull, shalt be my fool !”’ 

All this while Frog laughed in his sleeve, gave the 
esquire tother noggin of brandy ; and clapped him on 
the back, which made him ten times madder. : 

Poor John stood in amaze, talking thus to himself: 
“Well, John, thou art got into rare company! One 
has a dumb devil, t’other a mad devil, and the third a 
spirit of infirmity. An honest man has a tine time 
ont among such rogues. What art thou asking of 
them, afterall? Some mighty boon one would think ! 
only to sit quietly at thy own fireside. ‘Sdeath, what 
have I to do with such fellows! John Bull, after all 
his losses and crosses, can live better without them 
than they can without him. Wonld to God I lived a 
thousand leagues off them! but the devil's in't, John 
Bull is in, and Julm Bull must get out as well as he 
can. 

As he was talking to himself, he observed Frog and 
old Lewis edging toward one another to whisper ;» so 
that Jolin was forced to sit with his arms a kimbo to 
keep them asunder. 

Some people advised John to blood Frog under the 
tongue, or take away his bread and butter, which 
would certainly make him speak; to give esquire 
South hellebore ; as for Lewis, some were for emollient 

ae others for opening his arm with an incision- 
nife. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Apprehending, Examination, ana Imprisonment of Jack for 

suspicion of Puisoning. 
THE attentive reader cannot have forgot that the story 
of Yan Ptschirnsooker’s powder was interrupted by a 
message from Frog. I have a natural compassion for 
curiosity, being much troubled with the distemper my- 
self; therefore, to gratify that uneasy itching seusation 
in my reader, I have procured the following account 
of that matter. 

Yan Ptschirnsooker came off (as rogues usually do 
upon such occasions) by peaching his partner; and 
being extremely forward to bring him to the gallows, 
Jack was accused as the contriver of all the roguery. 

n Some attempts of secret negotiation between the French 


and the Dutch. 
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And indeed it happened unfortunately for the poor 
fellow, that he was known to bear a most inveterate spite 
against the old gentlewoman; and, consequently, that 
never any ill accident happened to her but he was 
suspected to be at the bottom of it. If she pricked her 
finger, Jack, to be sure, laid the pin in the way; if 
some noise in the street disturbed her rest, who could 
it be but Jack in some of his nocturnal rambles? If 
a servant ran away, Jack had debauched him: every 
idle tittle-tattle that went about, Jack was always 
suspected for the author of it: however, all was 
nothing to this last affair of the temperating, moderating 
powder. 

The hue and cry went after Jack to apprehend him, 
dead or alive, wherever he could be found. The con- 
stables looked out for him in all his usual haunts; but 
to no purpose. Where dye think they found him at 
last? Even smoking his pipe very quietly at his 
brother Martin’s! from whence he was carried with a 
vast mob at his heels before the worshipful Mr. Justice 
Overdo. Several of his neighbours made oath, that of 
late the prisoner had been observed to lead a very dis- 
solute life, renouncing even his usual hypocrisy, and 
pretences to subriety: that he frequented taverns and 
eating-houses, and had been often guilty of drunken- 
ness and gluttony at my lord mayor's table: that he 
had been seen in the company of lewd women: that 
he had transferred his usual care of the engrossed copy 
of his father’s will to bank-bills, orders for tallies, and 
debentures: these he now affirmed, with more literal 
truth, to be meat, drink, and cloth, the philosopher's 
stone, and the universal medicine: that he was so far 
from allowing his customary reverence to the will, that 
he kept company with those that called his father a 
cheating rogue, and his will a forgery: that he not 
ouly sat quietly and heard his father railed at, but 
often chimed in with the discourse, and hugged the 
authors as his bosom friends: that instead of asking 
for blows at the corners of the streets, he now bestowed 
them as plentifully as he begged them before. In 
short that he was grown a mere rake; and had nothing 
left. in him of old Jack, except his spite to John Bull's 
mother, 

Another witness made oath, that Jack had been 
overheard bragging of a trick® he had found out to 
manage the old formal jade, as he used to call her. 
“ Pamn this numskull of mine,’ quoth he, “that I 
could not light on it sooner. As long as I go in this 
ragged tattered coat, ] am so wel] known that I am 
hunted away from the old woman's door by every bark- 
ing cur about the house ; they bid me defiance. There's 
no doing mischief as an open enemy ; I must find some 
way or other of getting within doors, aud then I shall 
have better opportunities of playing my pranks, beside 
the benefit of good keeping.” 

Two witnesses swore > that several years ago, there 
came to their mistress’s door a young fellow in a tat- 
tered coat, that went by the name of Timothy Trim, 
whom they did in their conscience believe to be the 
very prisoner, resembling him in shape, stature, and 
the features of his countenance; that the said Timothy 
Trim being taken into the family, clapped their mis- 
tress’s livery over his own tattered coat: that the said 
Timothy was extremely officious about their mistress’s 
person, endeavouring by flattery and tale-bearing to 
set her against the rest of her servants; nobody was so 
ready to fetch anything that was wanted, to reach what 
was dropped; that he used to shove and elbow his 
fellow-servants to get near his mistress, especially when 
money was a paying or receiving; then he was neyer 
out of the way; that he was extremely diligent about 
everybody's business but nis own: that the said Timo- 
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thy, while he was in the family, used to be playing 
roguish tricks; when his mistress’s back was turned, 
he would loll out his tongue, make mouths, and laugh 
at her, walking behind her like harlequin, ridiculing 
her motions and gestures; but if his mistress looked 
about, he put on a grave demure countenance, as if he 
had been ina fit of devotion: that he used often to 
trip up stairs so smoothly that you could not hear 
him tread, and put all things out of order: that he 
would pinch the children and servants, when he met 
them in the dark, so hard that he left the print of his 
forefinger and his thumb in black and blue, and then 
slink into a corner as if nobody had done it: out of 
the same malicious design he used to lay chairs and 
jointstools in their way, that they might break their 
noses, by falling over them: the more young and un- 
experienced he used to teach to talk saucily, and call 
names: during his stay in the family, there was much 
plate missing ; being caught with a couple of silver 
spoons in his pocket, with their handles wrenched off, 
he said he was only going to carry them to the gold- 
smiths to be mended : that the said Timothy was hated 
by all the honest servants for his ill-conditioned, sple- 
netic tricks, but especially for his slanderous tongue; 
traducing them to their mistress, as drunkards, thieves, 
and whoremasters; that the said Timothy, by lying 
stories, used to set all the family together by the ears, 
taking delight to make them fight and quarrel; par- 
ticularly one day sitting at table, he spoke words to 
this effect: “Iam of opinion,” quoth he, “that little 
short fellows, such as we aie, have better hearts, and 
could beat the tall fellows: I wish it came to a fair 
trial; I believe these long follows, as sightly as they 
are, should find their jackets well thwacked.”* 

A parcel of tall fellows, who thought themselves af- 
fronted by the discourse, took up the quarrel, and to't 
they went, the tall men and the low men, which con- 
tinues still a faction in the family to the great disorder 
of our mistress’s affairs: the said Timothy carried this 
frolic so far, that he proposed to his mistress, that she 
should entertain no servant that was above four foot 
seven inches high ; and for that purpose had prepared a 
gauge, by which they were to be measured. The good 
old gentlewoman was not so simple as to go into his 
project; she began to smell arat. “This Trim,” 
quoth she, *is an odd sort of a fellow; methinks he 
makes a strange figure with that ragged, tattered coat, 
appearing under his livery; can't he go spruce and 
clean like the rest of the servants? the fellow has a 
roguish leer with him, which I don't like by any 
means ; besides, he has such a twang in his discourse, 
and an ungraceful way of speaking through his nose, 
that one can hardly understand him; I wish the fellow 
be not tainted with some bad disease.” The witnesses 
further made oath, that the said Timothy lay out a- 
nights, and went abroad often at unseasonable hours; 
and it was credibly reported he did business in another 
family ; that he pretended to have a squeamish stomach, 
and could not eat at table with the rest of the servants, 
though this was but a pretence to provide some nice 
bit for himself; that he refused to dine upon salt fish, 
only to have an opportunity to eat a calfs head 
(his favourite dish) in private; that for all his tender 
stomach, when he was got by himself, he could devour 
capous, turkeys, and sirloins of beef like a cormorant. 

Two other witnesses gave the following evidence: 
That in his officious attendance upon his mistress, he 
had tried to slip a powder into her drink ; and that he 
was once caught endeavouring to stifle her with a 
pillow as she was asleep: that he and Ptschirnsooker 
were often in close conference, and that they used to 


* The distinction in the names of Low-church and High 
churchmen. 
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drink together at the Rose, where it seems he was well 
enough known by his true name of Jack. 

The prisoner had little to say in his defence; he en- 
deavoured to prove himself alibi; so that the trial 
turned upon this single question, whether the said 
Timothy Trim and Jack were the same person? which 
was proved by such plain tokens, and particularly by 
a mole under the left pap, that there was no with- 
standing the evidence; therefore the worshipful Mr. 
Justice committed him, in order to his trial. 


CHAPTER XII. 


How Jack’s Friends came to visit him in Prison, and what 
Advice they gave him. 


Jack hitherto had passed in the world for a poor, 
simple, well-meaning, half-witted, crack-brained fel- 
low. People were strangely surprised to find him in 
such a roguery ; that he should disguise himself under 
a fale name, hire himself out for a servant to an old 
gentlewoman only for an opportunity to poison her. 
They said that it was more generous to profess open 
enmity than, under a profound dissimulation, to be 
guilty of such a scandalous breach of trust, and of the 
sacred rites of hospitality. In short, the action was 
universally condemned by his best friends; they told 
him, in plain terms, that this was come as a judgment 
upon him for his loose life, his gluttony, drunkenness, 
and avarice; for laying aside his father’s will in an old 
mouldy trunk, and turning stockjobber, newsmonger, 
aud busybody, meddling with other people’s affairs, 
shaking off his old serious friends, and keeping com- 
pany with buffoons and pickpockets, bis father’s sworn 
enemies: that he had best throw himself upon the 
mercy of the court; repent, and change his manners. 
To say truth, Jack heard these discourses with some 
compunction ; however, he resolved to try what his 
new acquaintance would do for him: they sent Ha- 
bakkuk Slyboots,a who delivered him the following 
message, at the peremptory commands of his trusty 
companions, 

Habakkuk. Dear Jack, I am sorry for thy misfor- 
tune : matters have not been carried on with due 
secrecy ; however, we must make the best of a bad 
bargain: thou art in the utmost jeopardy, that's cer- 
tain; hang, draw, and quarter are the gentlest. things 
they talk of. However, thy faithful friends, ever 
watchful for thy security, bid me tell thee, that they 
have one infallible expedient left to save thy life: thou 
must know, we have got into some understanding with 
the enemy, by the means of Don Diego; he assures us 
there is no mercy for thee, and that there is only one 
way left to escape; it is indeed somewhat out of the 
common road; however, be assured it is the result of 
most mature deliberation. 

Jack. Prithee tell me quickly, for my heart is sunk 
dowu into the very bottom of my belly. 

Hab. It 1s the unanimous opinion of your friends, 
that you make as if you haneed yourself ;> they will 
give it out that you are quite dead, and convey your 
body out of prison in a bier; and Johu Bull, being 
busied with his lawsuit, will not inquire further into 
the matter. 

Jack. How d’ye mean, make as if I hanged myself? 

Hab. Nay, you must really hang yourself up, in a 
true genuine rope, that there may appear no trick in it, 
and leave the rest to your friends. 

Jack. Truly this ig a matter of some concern; and 
my friends, 1 hopé, won't take it ill if I inquire a 


® Habakkuk Slyboots, a great man who persuaded the dis- 
senters tc consent to the bill against conformity. 
‘ » Consent to the bill against occasional contormity. 
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little into the means by which they intend to deliver 
me: a rope and a noose are no jesting matters! 

Hab. Why so mistrustful ? hast thou ever found ua 
false to thee? JI tell thee, there is one ready to cut 
thee down. 

Jack. May I presume to ask who it is that is in- 
trusted with so important an office ? 

Hab. Is there no end of thy hows and thy whys? 
That's a secret. 

Jack. Asecret, perhaps, that I may be safely trusted 
with, for I am uot likely to tell it again. JI tell you 
plainly, it is no strange thing for a man, before he 
hangs himself up, to inquire who is to cut him down. 

Hab, Thou suspicious creature! if thou must needs 
know it, I tell thee it is sir Roger :® he has been in 
tears ever since thy misfortune. Don Diego and we 
have laid it so, that he is to be in the next room; and 
before the rope is well about thy neck, rest satisfied, he 
will break in and cut thee down: fear not, old boy ; 
we'll do it, 11] warrant thee. 

Jack, So I must hang myself up upon hopes that 
sir Roger will cut me down, and all this upon the 
credit. of Don Diego? a fine stratagem indeed to save 
my life, that depends upon hanging, Don Diego and 
sir Roger! 

Hab. I tell thee there is a mystery in all this, my 
friend, a piece of profound policy; if thou knewest 
what good this will do to the common cause, thy heart 
would leap for joy: I am sure thou wouldst not delay 
the experiment one moment. 

Jack. That is to the tune of, All for the better. 
What's your cause to me when I am hanged ? 

Hab. Refractory mortal! if thou wilt not trust thy 
friends, take what follows: know assuredly, before next 
full moon, that thou wilt be hung up in chains, or thy 
quarters perching upon the most conspicuous places in 
the kingdom. Nay I don't believe they will be con- 
tented with hanging; they talk of impaling, or break- 
ing on the wheel; and thou choosest that before a 
gentle suspending of thyself for one minute. Hang- 
ing ts not so painful a thing as thou imaginest. I 
have spoke with several that have undergone it; they 
all agree it is no manner of uneasiness; be sure thou 
take good notice of the symptoms, the relation will be 
curious. It is but a kick or two with thy heels aud a 
wry mouth or so: sir Roger will be with thee in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Jack. But what if sir Roger should not come, will 
my friends be there to succour me ? 

Hab. Doubt it not; I will provide everything against 
to-morrow morning; do thou keep thy own secret ; say 
nothing : I tell thee it is absolutely necessary for the 
common good that thou should’st go through this 
operation. 


CHAPTER XIll. 

How Jack hanged himself up by the persuasion of his Friends, 
who broke their Words, and left his Neck in the Noose. 
Jack was a professed enemy to implicit faith, and yet, 
I dare say, it was never more strongly exerted, nor more 
basely abused, than upon this occasion. He was now 
with his old friends, in the state of a poor disbanded 
officer after a peace, or rather a wounded soldier after 
a battle; like an old favourite of a cunning puuister 
after the job is over: or a decayed beauty toa cloyed 
lover in quest of new game; or like a hundred such 
things that one sees every day. There were new in- 
trigues, new views, new projects on foot ; Jack’s life 
was the purchase of Diego's frieudship,” much good 
may it do them. The interest of Hocus and sir Wil- 

® It was given ont that the earl of Oxful d would oppose the 
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liam Crawley, which was now more at heart, made 
this operation upon poor Jack absolutely necessary. 
You may easily guess, that his rest that night was but 
smal! and much disturbed; however, the remaining 
part of his time he did not employ (as his custom was 
formerly) in prayer, meditation, or singing a double 
verse of a psalm; but amused himself with disposing 
of his bank-stock. Many a doubt, many a qualm, 
overspread his clouded imagination : ‘‘ Must I then,” 
quoth he, “hang up my own personal, natural, indi- 
vidual self, with these two hands? Durus sermo! 
What if I should be cut down, as my friends tell 
me ? There is something infamous in the very attempt ; 
the world will conclude I had a guilty conscience. Is 
it possible that good man, sir Roger, can have so 
much pity upon an unfortunate scoundrel that has 
persecuted him so many years? No, it cannot be; 
I don't iove favours that pass through Don Diego’s 
hands. On the other side, my blood chills about my 
heart at the thought of these rogues, with their bloody 
hands grabbing in my guts, and pulling out my very 
entrails : hang it, for once I’ll trust my friends.” So 
Jack resolved ; but he had done more wisely to have 
put himself upon the trial of his country, and made 
his defence in form; many things happen between the 
cup and the lip; witnesses might have been bribed, 
juries managed, or prosecution stopped. But so it was, 
Jack for this time had a sufficient stock of implicit 
faith, which led him to his ruin, as the sequel of the 
story shows. 

And now the fatal day was come, in which he was 
to try this hanging experiment. His friends did not 
fail him at the appointed hour, to see it put in prac- 
tice. Habakkuk brought him a smooth, strong, tough 
rope, made of many a ply of wholesome Scandinavian 
hemp, compactly twisted together, with a noose that 
slipt as glib as a birdcatcher's gin. Jack shrunk and 
grew pale at first sight of it; he handled it, measured 
it, stretched it, fixed it against the iron bar of the win- 
dow to try its strength; but no familiarity could re- 
concile him to it. He found fault with the length, the 
thickness, and the twist ; nay, the very colour did not 
please him. “ Will nothing less than hanging serve 9° 
quoth Jack. “ Won't my enemies take bail for my 
good behaviour? Will they accept of a fine, or be 
satisfied with the pillory and imprisonment, a good 
round whipping, or burning im the cheek ?” 

Hab. Nothing but your blood will appease their 
rage; make haste, else we shall be discovered. There's 
nothing like surprising the rogues; how they will be 
disappointed when they hear that thou hast prevented 
their revenge, aud hanged thine own self! 

Jack, That's true; but what if I should do it in 
effigies ? Is there never an old pope or pretender to hang 
up in my stead? we are not so unlike, but it may pass. 

Hab. That can never be put upon sir Roger. 

Jack. Are you sure he is in the next room? Have 
you provided a very sharp knife, in case of the worst ? 

Hab. Dost take me for a common liar? be satisfied, 
no damage can happen to your person; ycur friends 
will take care of that. 

Jack. Mayn’t I quilt my rope? it galls my neck 
strangely : besides, I don't like this running knot, it 
holds too tight ; I may be stifled all of a sudden. 

_ Hab, Thou hast so many ifs and ands; prithee de- 
spatch ; it might have been over before this time. 

Jack. But now I think on’t, I would fain settle some 
affairs, for fear of the worst; have a little patience. 

Hab. There’s no having patience, thou art such a 
faintling, silly creature. 

Jack. O thou most detestable, abominable passive 
obedience! did I ever imagine I should become thy 
votary in so pregnant an instance? Huw will my 
brother Martin laugh at this stury, to see himself out- 
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done in his own calling? He has taken the dvctrine, 
and left me the practice. 

No sooner had he uttered these words, but, like a 
man of true courage, he tied the fatal cord to the beam, 
fitted the noose, and mounted upon the bottom of a tub, 
the inside of which he had often graced in his prosper- 
ous days. This footstool Habakkuk kicked away, and 
left poor Jack swinging, like the pendulum of Paul's 
clock. The fatal noose performed its office, and with 
most strict ligature squeezed the blood into his face, 
till it assumed a purple dye. While the poor man 
heaved from the very bottom of his belly for breath, 
Habakkuk walked with great deliberation into both 
the upper and lower room to acquaint his friends, who 
received the news with great temper, and with jeers 
and scoffs, instead of pity. “Jack has hanged him- 
self!" quoth they; ‘let us go and see how the poor 
rogue swings.” Then they called sir Roger. “Sir 
Roger,” quoth Habakkuk, “ Jack has hanged himself, 
make haste and cut him down.” Sir Roger turned 
first one ear, and then t’other, not understanding what 
he said. 

Hab. | tell you, Jack has hanged himself up. 

Sir PR. Who's hanged ? 

Hab. Jack. 

Sir R. I thought this had not been hanging day. 

Hab, But the poor fellow has hanged himself. 

Sir R. Then let him hang; I don’t wonder at it, 
the fellow has been mad these twenty years. With 
this be slunk away. 

Then Jack's friends began to hunch and push one 
another. “ Why don’t you go and cut the poor fellow 
down? Why don't you? And why don't you?” “Not 
T,” quoth one; ‘ Not I,” quoth another; «Not I,” 
quoth a third; “he may hang ‘till doomsday before I 
relieve himn.”—Nay, it is credibly reported, that they 
were so far from succouring their poor friend in this 
his dismal circumstauce, that Ptschirnsooker and several 
of his companions went in and pulled him by the legs, 
and thumped him on the breast.—Then they began to 
rail at him for the very thing which they had advised 
and justified before, viz., his gettimg into the old gen- 
tlewoman’s family, and putting on her livery. The 
keeper, who performed the last office, coming up, found 
Jack swinging, with no life in him; he took down the 
body geutly, and laid it on a bulk, and brought out 
the rope to the company. “ This, gentlemen, is the rope 
that hanged Jack ; what must be done with it ?’ Upon 
which they ordered it to be laid among the curiosities 
of Gresham College, and it is called Jack’s rope to this 
very day. However, Jack, after all, had some small 
tokens of life in him, but lies at this time past hope of 
a total recovery, with his head hanging on one shoulder, 
without speech or motion. The coroner's inquest, sup- 
posing kim to be dead, brought him in Non Compos. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Conference between Don Diego and John Bull. 


Durine the time of the foregoing transactions, Don 
Diego was entertaining John Bull. 

Diego. I hope, sir, this day's proceeding will con- 
vince you of the sincerity of your old friend Diego, and 
the treachery of sir Roger. : 

Bull, What's the matter now ? 

Diego. You have been endeavouring, for several years, 
to have justice done upon that rogue Jack; but what 
through the remissness of constables, justices, and 
packed juries, he has always found the means to escape. 

Bull, What then? 

Diego. Consider, then, who is your best friend ; he 
that would have brought him to condign punishment, 
or he that has saved him. By my persuasion Jick had 
hanged himself if sir Roger had not cut him down, 
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Bull, Who told you that sir Roger has done so ? 

Diego. You seem to receive me coldly; methinks 
my services deserve a better return. 

Bull. Since you value yourself upon hanging this 
poor scoundrel, I tell you, when I have any more hang- 
ing work, I'll send for thee: I have some better em- 
ployment for sir Roger; in the mean time, I desire the 

- poor fellow may be looked after. When he first came 
out of the north country into my family, under the 
pretended name of Timothy Trim, the fellow seemed 
to mind his loom and his spinning wheel, till somebody 
turned his head ; then he grew so pragmatical, that he 
took upun him the government of my whole family. 
I could never order anything within or without. doors, 
but he must be always giving his counsel, forsooth ; 
nevertheless, tell him I will forgive what is past; and 
if he would mind his business for the future, and uot 
meddle out of his own sphere, he will find that John 
Bull is not of a cruel disposition. 

Diego. Yet all your skilful physicians say that no- 
thing can recover your mother, but a piece of Jack's 
liver boiled in her soup. 

Bull. Those are quacks; my mother abhors such 
cannibal’s food ; she is in perfect health at present ; I 
would have given many a good pound to have had her 
so well some time ago. There are, indeed, two or 
three old troublesome nurses,* that, because they be- 
lieve I am tender-hearted, will never let me have a 
quiet night’s rest with knocking me up: ‘¢ Oh, sir, your 
mother is taken extremely ill! she is falling into a 
fainting fit! she hasa great emptiness, wants suste- 
nance!"— This is only to recommend themselves for 
their great care; John Bull, as simple as he is, under- 
stands a little of a pulse. 


CHAPTER XV. 
The Sequel of the Meeting at the Salutation.» 


Wuere, I think, I left John Bull, sitting between Nic. 
Frog and Lewis Baboon, with his arms a-kimbo, in 
great concern to keep Lewis and Nic. asunder. As 
watchful as he was, Nic. found the means now and 
then to steal a whisper, and by a cleanly conveyance 
under the table, to slip a short note into Lewis’s hand ; 
which Lewis as slyly put into John’s pocket, with a 
pinch or a jog, to warn him what he was about. John 
had the curiosity to retire into a corner to peruse these 
billets doux® of Nic.’8; wherein he found, that Nic. 
had used great freedoms both with his interest and 
reputation. One contained these words: “ Dear 
Lewis, thou see’st clearly that this blockhead can 
never bring his matters to bear: let thee and me talk 
et by ourselves at the Rose, and I'll give thee 
satisfaction.” Another was thus expressed: “ Friend 
Lewis, has thy sense quite forsaken thee, to make 
Bull such offers? Hold fast, part with nothing, and I 
will give thee a better bargain, 111] warrant thee.” 

In some of his billets he told Lewis, “ That John 
Bull was under his guardianship; that the best part of 
his servants were at his command; that he could 
have John gagged and bound whenever he pleased by 
the ae of his own family.” In all these epistles, 
blockhead, dunce, ass, coxcomb, were the best epithets 
he gave poor John. In others he threatened,4 ‘ That 
he, squire South, and the rest of the tradesmen, would 
lay Lewis down upon his back, aud beat. out his teeth, 
if he did not retire immediately and break up the 
meeting.” 

I fancy I need not tell my reader, that John often 

a New clamonurs about the danger of the Church. 

b At the Congress of Utrecht. 

* Some offers of the Dutch at that time, in order to get the 
Revotiation into their hands. 

¢ Threatening that the allies would carry on the war. 
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changed coiour as he read, and that his fingers itched 
to give Nic. a good slap on the chops; but he wisely 
moderated his choleric temper. “TI saved this fellow,” 
quoth he, “ from the gallows, when he ran away from 
his last master,“ because I thought he. was harshiy 
treated; but the rogue was no sooner safe, under my 
protection, than he begain to lie, pilfer, and steal, like 
the devil.o When I first set him up in a warm house 
he had hardly put up his sign, when he began to 
debauch my best customers from me: then it was 
his constaut practice to rob my fish-ponds, not only to 
feed his family, but to trade with the fishmongers; I 
connived at the fellow, till he began to tell me that 
they were his as much as mine. In my manor of 
Eastcheap, because it lay at some distance from my 
constant inspection, he broke down my fences, robbed 
my orchards, and beat my servants. When I used to 
reprimand him for his tricks, he would taik saucily, 
lie, and brazen it out as if he had done nothing amiss. 
Will nothing cure thee of thy pranks, Nic.? quoth I. 
I shall be forced some time or other to chastise thee. 
The rogue got up his cane, and threatened me, and 
was well thwacked for his pains. But I think his 
behaviour at this time worst of atl; after I have almost 
drowned myself to keep his head above water, he 
would leave me stickjng in the mud, trusting to his 
goodness to help me out, After I have beggared myself 
with his troublesome lawsuit, with a pox to hir, he 
takes it in mighty dudgeon because 1 have brought 
him here to end matters amicably, and because I 
won't let him make me over by deed and indenture 
as his lawful cully; which, to my certain knowledge, 
he has attempted several times. But, after all, canst 
thou gather grapes from thorns? Nic. dves not pretend 
to be a gentleman; he is a tradesman, a self-seeking 
wretch; but how camest thou to bear all this, Jolin # 
The reason is plain; thou conferrest the benefits, and 
he receives them; the first. produces love, and the last 
ingratitude. Ah! Nic., Nic., thou art a damned dog, 
that’s certain; thou knowest too well that I will take 
care of thee, else thou wouldst not use me thus. I 
wont give thee up, it is true; but as true as it is, thou 
shalt not sell me, according to thy laudable custom.” 
While John was deep in this soliloquy, Nic. broke out 
into the following protestation :— 


“ Gentlemen, I believe everybody here present will 
allow me to be a very just and disiuterested person, 
My friend, John Bull here, is very angry with me, 
forsooth, because I wont agree to his foolish baryains, 
Now I declare to all mankind, I should be ready to 
sacrifice my own concerns to hig quiet: but the care 
of his interest, aud that of the honest tradesmen [the 
allies] that are embarked with us, keeps me from 
entering into this composition. What shall become of 
those poor creatures? The thought of their impend- 
ing ruin disturbs my night's rest, therefore I desire 
they may speak for themselves. If they are willing 
to give up this affair, ] shan't make two words of it.” 

Jobn Bull begged him to lay aside that immoderate 
concern for him; and withal put him in mind, that 
the interest of those tradesmen had not sat quite so 
heavy upon him some years ago, on a like occasion. 
Nic. answered little to that, but immediately pulled 
out a boatswain’s whistle. Upon the first whiff, the 
tradesmen came jumping into the ruom, and began 
to surround Lewis, like so many yelping curs about a 
great boar; or, to use a modester simile, like duns at 
a great lord’s levee the morning he goes into the 
country. One pulled him by his sleeve, another b 
the skirt, a third hallooed in his ear; they began to as 
him for all that had been taken from their forefathers 

® ‘The king of Spain, whose yoke the Dutch threw off, 

b Complaints against the Duten for encroachment in trade, 
fishery, Kast Indies, Xe. 


by stealth, fraud, force, or lawful purchase; som: 
asked for manors, others for acres, that lay convenien’ 
for them; that he would pull down his fences, level his 
ditches; all agreed in one common demand, that he 
should. be purged, sweated, vomited and starved, til 
he came to a sizeable bulk, like that of his neighbours 
one modestly asked him leave to call him brother: 
Nic. Frog demanded two things, to be his porter and 
his fishmonger, to keep the keys of his gates, and 
furnish the kitchen. John’s sister Peg only desired 
that he would let his servants sing psalms a-Sundays. 
Some descended even to the asking of old clothes, 
shoes, and boots, broken bottles, tobacco-pipes, and 
ends of candles. 

‘‘ Monsieur Bull,” quoth Lewis, “ you seem to be a 
man of some breeding; for God's sake, use your 
interest with these messieurs, that they would speak 
but one at once; for if one had a hundred pair of 
hands, and as many tongues, he cannot satisfy them 
all at this rate.” John begged they might proceed 
with some method ; then they stopped all of a sudden, 
and would not say a word. “If this be your play,” 
quoth John, “that we may not be like a Quakers’ 
dumb meeting, let us begin some diversion ; what d’ye 
think of rolly-polly, or a country-dance? What if 
we should have a match at football? I am sure we 
shall never end matters at this rate.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
How John Bull and Nic. Frog settled their accounts. 


Bull. During this general cessation of talk, what if 
you and I, Nic., should inquire how money-matters 
stand between us. 

Frog. With all my heart, I love exact dealing; 
and Jet Hocus audit; he knows how the money was 
disbursed. 

Bull. 1 am not much for that, at present; well 
settle it between ourselves; fuir and square, Nic., 
keeps friends together. There have been laid out in 
this lawsuit, at one time, 36,0002. and 40,000 crowns ; 
in some cases I, in others you, bear the greatest pro- 
portion. 

Frog. Right: I pay three-fifths of the greatest 
number and you pay two-thirds of the lesser number; 
I think this is fair and square, as you call it. 

Bull, Well, go on. 

Frog. Two-thitds of 36,000/. are 24,0002. for your 
share, and there remains 12,000 for mine. Again, of 
the 40,000 crowns, I pay 24,000, which is three-fifths, 
and you pay only 16,000, which is two-fifths; 24.000 
crowns, make 60002. ; and 16,000 crowns make 40001. ; 
12,000 and 6000 make 18,000; 24,000 and 4000 
make 28,000. So there are 18,000/. to my share of 
the expenses, and 28,000 to yours. 

[After Nic. had bamboozled John awhile about the 
18,000 and the 28,000, John called for counters; but 
what with slight of hand, and taking from his own 
score and adding to John’s, Nic. brought the balance 
always on his own side. | 

Bull- Nay, good friend Nic., though I am not quite 
60 nimble in the fingers, ] understand ciphering as 
well as you. I wil] produce you my accounts one by 
oue, fairly writ out of my own books; and here I begin 
with the first. You must excuse me if I don't pro- 
nounce the Jaw-terms right. 


[John reads. } 


For the expenses ordinary of the suits, fees to judges, 
puisne judges, lawyers innumerable of all sorts. 

Of extraordinaries, as follows per account :— 

To esquire South’s account for post terminums 


Toa ditto for non est factums ” - o., 
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To ditto for noli prosequis, discontinuance, and _re- 





traxit - - - - - si 
For writs of error = - - - . . 
Suits of conditions unperformed - ° . 
To Hocus for dedimus potestatem = - - “ 
To ditto for a capias ad computandum - - 
To Frog's new tenants per account to Hocus, for 
audita querelas = - - - - 
On the said account for writs of ejectment and 
distringas - - < = a 
To esquire South's quota for a return of a non est in- 
vent. and nulla habet bona - - 2 
To for a pardon in forma pauperis - . 
To Jack for a melius inquirendum upon a felo de se. 
To coach-hire - - - - ‘ 
For treats to juries and witnesses = - - 2 


John having read over his articles, with the re- 
spective sums, brought in Frog debtor to him upon 
the balance - - - 3382 12 00 

Then Nic. Frog pulled his bill out of his pocket, 
and began to read :— 

NicvoLas FRo@’s Account. 
Remains to be deducted out of the former account. 
Paid by Nic. Frog, for his share of the ordinary ex- 
penses of the suit - - - - - 


To Hocus for entries of a rege inconsulto —_ - in 
To John Bull's nephew for a venire facias, the money 
not yet all laid out - - - - 


The coach-hire for my wife and family, and the car- 
riage of my goods during the time of this lawsuit - 
For the extraordinary expenses of feeding my family 


during this lawsuit - - - - 
To major Ab. - - - - - 
To major Will. - - - - - 
And summing all up, found due upon the balance 
by John Bull to Nic. Frog - - 09 04 06 


Bull. As for your venire facias, I have paid you for 
one already; in the other, I believe you will be 
nonsuited : I'1] take care of my-nephew myself. Your 
coach-hire and family charges are most unreasonable 
deductions; at that rate, I can bring in any man in 
the world my debtor. But who the devil are these 
wo majors, that consume all my money? I find they 
ways run away with the balance in all accompts. 

Frog. Two very honest gentlemen, I assure you, 
that have done me some service. To tell you plainly, 
major Ab. denotes thy greater ability, and major Will. 
thy greater willingness to carry on this lawsuit. It 
was but reasonable that thou should’st pay both for 
thy power and thy positiveness. 

Bull. I believe I shall have those two honest majors 
discount on my side in a little time. 

Frog. Why all this higgling with thy friend abont 
such a paltry sum? Does this become the generosity 
of the noble and rich John Bull? I wonder thou art 
not ashamed. O Hocus, Hocus! where art thou? It 
used to go another guise manner in thy time. When 
a poor man has almost undone himself for thy sake, 
thou art for fleecing him, and fleecing him : is that thy 
conscience, John ? 

Bull. Very padre indeed! It is well known thou 
retainest thy lawyers by the year, so a fresh lawsuit 
adds but little to thy expenses; they are thy cus- 
tomers; I hardly ever sell them a farthing’s worth of 
anything: nay thou hast set up an eating-house, 
where the whole tribe of them spend all they can rap 
or ran.2 If it were well reckoned, I believe thou 
gettest more of my money than thou spendest of thy 
own; however, if thou wilt needs plead poverty, own, 
at least, that thy accompts are false. 

Frog. No, marry, won't I; I refer myself to these 

ionest gentlemen; let them judge between us Let 


« The money spent in Holland and Flanders. 
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esquire South speak his mind, whether my accompts 
are not right, and whether we ought not to go on with 
our lawsuit. 

Bull. Consult the butchers about keeping of Lent. 
Dost. think that John Bull will be tried by Piepow- 
ders ?® I tell you once for all, John Bull knows where 
his shoe pinches: none of your esquires shall give him 
the law, as long as he wears his trusty weapon by his 
side, or has an inch of broad cloth in his shop. 

Frog. Why there it is; you will be both judge and 
party 5 I am sorry thou discoverest so much of thy 
readstrong humour before these strange gentlemen; I 
have often told thee it would prove thy ruin some 
time or other; let it never be said that the famous 
John Bull has departed in despite of court. 

Bull, And will it not reflect as much on thy cha- 
racter, Nic., to turn barrator in thy old days ; a stirrer 
up of quarrels among thy neighbours? I tell thee, 
Nic., some time or other thou wilt repent this. 

But John saw clearly he should have nothing but 
wrangling, and that he should have as little success 
in settling his accompts as ending the composition. 
‘¢ Since they will needs overload my shoulders,” quoth 
Jobn, “1 shall throw down the burden with a squash 
among them, take it up who dares; a man has a fine 
time of it, among a combination of sharpers, that 
vouch for one another's honesty! John, look to thyself; 
old Lewis makes reasonable offers; when thou hast 
spent the small pittance that is left, thou wilt make a 
glorious figure, when thou art brought to live upon 
Nic. Frog's and esquire South's generosity and grati- 
tude; if they use thee thus when they want thee, what 
will they do when thou wantest them? I say again, 
John, look to thyself.” 

Johu wisely stifled his resentment, and told the com- 
pany, that in a little time he should give them law, 
or something better. | 

All, Law! law! sir, by all means. What is twenty- 
two poor years towards the finishing a lawsuit ? For the 
love of God, more law, sir.» 

Bull. Prepare your demands; how many years 
more of law do you waut, that I may order my affairs 
accordingly ? In the mean while, farewell. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


How John Bull found all his Family in an uproar at Home.c 


Nic. Frog, who thought of nothing but carrying Johu 
to the market, and there disposing of him as his own 
proper goods, was mad to find that John thought him- 
self now of age to look after his own affairs. He 
resulved to traverse this new project, and make him 
uneasy in his own family. He had corrupted or 
deluded most of his servants into the most extravagant 
conceits in the world; that their master was run mad, 
and wore a dagger in one pocket and poison in the 
other; that he had sold his wife and children to Lewis, 
disinherited his heir, and was going to settle his estate 
upon a parish-boy; that if they did not look after 
their master, be would do some very mischievous 
thing. When John came home, he found a more sur- 
prising scene than any he had yet met with, and that 
you will say was somewhat extraordinary. 

He called his cook-maid Betty to bespeak his din- 
her: Betty told him, “That she begged his pardon, 
she could not dress dinner till she knew what he 


® Court of Piepowder (Curta pedis pulverizati) is a court of 
record incident to every fair; whereof the steward is judge, 
and the trial is by merchants and traders in the fair. It is so 
called, because it is most usual inthe summer; and because of 
the expedition in hearing canses, for the matter is to be done, 
complained of, heard, and determined the same day, that is, 
betore the dust goes off the feet of the plaintiffs and defendants. 

b Clamours of the allied powers for continuing the war, 

* Clamours about the danger of the succession. 
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intended to do with his will.”-—“ Why, Betty,” quoth 
John, “thou art not run mad, art thou? My will at 
present is to have dinner.” That may be,” quoth 
Betty, “ but my conscience won't allow me to dress it 
till I know whether you intend to do righteous things 
by your heir ?’—‘ I am sorry for that, Betty,” quoth 
John, “I must find somebody else, then.” Then he 
called John the barber. “ Before I begin,” quoth John, 
“T hope your honour won't be offended, if I ask you 
whether you intend to alter your will? If you won't 
give me a positive answer, your beard may grow down 
to your middle for me.”—“ ‘Igad so it shall,” quoth 
Bull, ‘ for I will never trust my throat in such a mad 
fellow’s hands. Where’s Dick the butler ?”"—‘ Look 
ye,” quoth Dick, “I am very willing to serve you in 
my calling, d’ye see: but there are strange reports, 
and plain dealing is best, d’ye see; I must be satisfied 
if you intend to leave all to your nephew, and if Nic. 
Frog is still your executor, d'ye see; if you will not 
satisfy me as to these points, you may drink with the 
ducks.”°—“ And so I will,” quoth John, “ rather than 
keep a butler that loves my heir better than myself.” 
Hob the shoemaker, and Pricket the tailor, told him, 
‘They would most willingly serve him in their several 
stations, if he would promise them never to talk with 
Lewis Baboon, and let Nicholas Frog, linen-draper, 
manage his concerns: that they could neither make 
shues nor clothes to any that were not in good corre- 
spondence with their worthy friend Nicholas.” 

Bull. Call Audrew, my journeyman.—How go 
affairs, Audrew? I hope the devil has not taken pos- 
session of thy body tuo. 

Andrew. No, sir; 1 ouly desire to know what you 
would do if you were dead ? 

Bull. Just as other dead fulks do, Andrew.—This 
is amazing ! [ Aside, 

Andrew. I mean if your nephew shall inherit your 
estate ? 

Bull. That depends upon himself. I shall do 
nothing to hinder him. 

Andrew. But will you make it sure ? 

Bull, Thou meanest that I should put him in pos- 
session, fur I can make it no surer without that; he 
has all the law can give him. 

Andrew. Indeed possession, as you say, would make 
it much surer; they say, it is eleven points of the law. 

[John began now to think that they were all en- 
chanted ; he inquired about the age of the modu; it 
Nic. had not given them some intoxicating potion, or 
if old mother Jenisa was still alive? “No, o' my 
faith,” quoth Harry, “I believe there is no potion im 
the case, but a little asrum potabile. You will have 
more of this by aud by.” He had scarce spoke the 
word, when another friend of John’s accusted him after 
the following manner :— 

“Since those worthy persons, who are as much con- 
cerned for your safety as ] am, have employed me as 
their orator, I desire to kuow whether you will have it 
by way of syllogism, enthymem, dilenima, or sorites.” 

John now began to be diverted with their extrava- 
gance. 

Bull. Let's have a sorites by all means; though 
they are all new to me. 

Friend. It is evident to all, who are versed in his- 
tory, that there were two sisters that played th4 whore 
two thousand years ago: therefore, it plainly follows, 
that it is uot lawful for John Bull to have any manner 
of intercourse with Lewis Baboon: if it is not lawful 
for John Bull to have any manner of intercourse, 
(correspondence if you will, that is much the same 
thing,) then, @ fortiori, it is much more unlawfal for the 
said John {o make over his wife and children to the 
said Lewis: if his wife and children are not to be made 

over, he is not to wear a dagger and ratsbane in his 
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pockets; if he wears a dagger and ratsbane, it must be 
to do mischief to himself or somebody else: if he in- 
tends to do mischief, he ought to be under guardians, 
and there is none so fit as myself, and some other 
worthy persons, who have a commission for that purpose 
from Nic. Frog, the executor of his will and testament. 

* Bull, And this is your sorites, you say ?—With that 
he snatched a good tough oaken cudgel, and began to 
brandish it; then happy was the man that was first at 
the door; crowding to get out, they tumbled down 
stairs; and it is credibly reported some of them dropped 
very valuable things in the hurry, which were picked 
up by others of the family. 

“That any of these rogues,” quoth John, “should 
imagine I am not as much concerned as they about 
having my affairs in a settled condition, or that I] 
would wrong my heir for I know not what! Well, 
Nic., 1 really cannot but applaud thy diligence; I] 
mast own this is really a pretty sort of a trick, but it 
shan't do thy business for all that.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


How Lewis Baboon came to visit John Bull, and what passed 
between them a 


(i think it is but ingennous to acquaint the reader that this 
chapter was not written by sir Humphry himself, but by 
another very able pen of the university of Grub Street.) 

Joun had (by some good instructions given him by sir 
Roger) got the better of his choleric temper, and 
wrought himself up to a great steadiness of mind, to 
pursue his own interest through all impediments that 
were thrown in the way: he began to leave off some of 
his old acquaintance, his roaring and bullying about 
the streets; he put on a serious air, knit his brows, and, 
for the time, had made a very considerable progress in 
litics, considering that he had been kept a stranger to 

is own affairs. However, he could not help dis- 
covering some remains of his nature, when he happened 
to meet with a football, or a match at cricket; for 
which sir Roger was sure to take him to task. John 
was walkiug about his room with folded arms, and a 
most thoughtful countenance: his servant brought him 
word that one Lewis Baboon below wanted to speak 
with him. John had got an impression that Lewis 
was so deadly cunning a man, that he was afraid to 
venture himself alone with him: at last he took heart 
of grace: “ Let him come up,” quoth he; “it is but 
sticking to my point, and he can never overreach me.” 
Baboon, Monsieur Bull, I will frankly acknowledge 
that my behaviour to my neighbours has been some- 
what uncivil, and I believe you will readily grant me 
that I have met with usage accordingly. I was fond 
of backsword and cudgel-play from my youth, and | 
now bear in my body many a black and blue gash 
and scar, God knows. I had as good a warehouse and 
as fair possessions as any of my neighbours, though I 
say it; but a contentious temper, flattering servants, 
and unfortunate stars have brought me into circum- 
stances that are not unknown to you. These, my mis- 
furtunes, are heightened by domestic calamities. That 
TI need not relate. I ama poor battered old fellow, and 
1 would willingly end my days in peace: but, alas! I 
see but small hopes of that; for every new circum- 
stunce affords an argument to my enemies to pursue 
their revenge ; formerly I was to be banged because I 
was too strong, and now because I am too weak to 
resist; Iam to be brought down whien too rich, and 
oppressed when too poor. Nic. Frog has used me like 
a scoundrel; you are a geutleman, and I freely put 
myself in your hands, to dispose of meas you think fite 
Bull, Look you, Master Babvon, as to your usage of 
your neighbours, you had best not dwell too much 
upon that chapter; let it suffice, at. present, that you 

® Private negotiations about Dunkirk. 
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have been met with: you have been rolling a great 
stone up hill all your life, and at last it has come 
tumbling down till it is like to crush you to pieces 
plain dealing is best. If you have any particular 
mark, Mr. Baboon, whereby one may know when you 
fib and when you speak truth, you had best tell it me, 
that one may proceed accordingly ; but since at present 
I know of none such, it is better that you should trust 
me than that I shall trust you. 

Baboon. I know of no particular mark of veracity 
among us tradesmen but interest; and it is manifestly 
mine not to deceive you at this time; you may safely 
trust me, I can assure you. 

Bull. The trust I give is in short this; I must have 
something in hand hefore I make the bargain, and the 
rest befure it is concluded. 

Baboon, To show you 1 deal fairly, name your 
something. 

Bull. 1 need not tell you, old boy; thou canst guess. 

Baboon. Ecclesdown Castle, [Dunkirk,] 1°] warrant 
you, because it has been formerly in your family ! 
Say no more, you shall have it. 

Bull. 1 shall have it to mown self? 

Baboon. To thy u’own self. 

Bull. Every wall, gate, room, and inch of Eccles- 
down Castle, you say ? 

Baboon. Just so. 

Bull. Every single stone of Ecclesdown Castle to 
mown self, speedily ? 

Baboon. When you please ; what needs more words ¢ 

Bull. But tell me, old boy, hast thou laid aside all 
thy equivocals and mentals in this case ? 

Baboon, There's nothing like matter of fact; seeing 
is believing. 

Bull. Now thou talkest to the purpose ; let us shake 
hands, old boy. Let me ask thee one question more: 
What hast thou to do, to meddle with the affairs of 
my family ? to dispose of my estate, old boy ? 

Baboon. Just as much as you have to do with the 
affairs of lord Strutt. 

Bull. Ay, but my trade, my very being, was con- 
cerned in that. 

Baboon. And my interest was concerned in the 
other: but let us both drop our pretences; for I be- 
lieve it is a moot point, whether Iam more likely to 
make a master Bull, or you a lord Strutt. 

Bull. Agreed, old boy; but then I must have 
security that I shall carry my broad-cloth to market, 
old boy. 

Baboon. That you shall: Ecclesdown Castle! 
Ecclesdown! remember that: why would’st thou not 
take it, when it was offered thee some years ago ? 

Bull. Y would not take it, because they told me thou 
would st not give it me. 

Baboon. How could Monsieur Bull be so grossly 
abused by downright nonsense? they that advised you 
to refuse must have believed I intended to give, else 
why would they not make tl:e experiment ? but 1 can 
tell you more of that matter than perhaps you know at 
present. 

Bull. But what say’st thou as to the esquire, Nic. 
Frog, and the rest of the tradesmen? I must take care 
of them. 

Baboon. Thou hast but small obligations to Nic., to 
my certain knowledge: he has not used thee like a 
geutleman. 

Bull, Nic., indeed, is not very uice in your punc- 
tilios of ceremony ; he is clownish, as a man may say: 
belching and calling of names have been allowed him, 
time out of mind, by prescription : but, however, we are 
engaged in onecommon cause, and I must look after him, 

Baboon, All matters that relate to him, and the rest 
of the plaintiffs in this lawsuit, I will refer to your 


, jusbee, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Nic Frog's letter to John Bull; wherein he endeavoured to 

vialicate all his conduct with relation to John Bull and the 

Lawsuit. 

Nic. perceived now that his cully had eloped, that 
John intended henceforth to deal without a broker; 
but he was resolved to leave no stone unturned to 
recover his bubble: among other artifices, he wrote a 
most obliging letter, which he sent him printed in a 
fair character. 


“Dear Frienp.A—When J considered the late ill 
usuage I have met with from you, I was reflecting what it 
was that could provoke you to it; but upon a narrow in- 
spection into my conduct, I can find nothing to reproach 
myself with, but too partial a concern for your interest. 
You no sooner set this composition a-foot, but I was 
ready to comply, and prevented your very wishes; and 
the affair might have been ended before now, had it 
not been for the greater concerns of esquire South, and 
the other poor creatures embarked in the same common 
cause, whose safety touches me to the quick. You 
seemed a little jealous that I had dealt unfairly with 
you in money matters, till it appeared by your own 
accounts that there was something due to me upon the 
balance. Having nothing to answer to so plain a de. 
monstration, you began to complain, as if 1 had been 
familiar with your reputation; when it is well known, 
not only I, but the meanest servants in my family, talk of 
you with the utmost respect. I have always, as far as in 
me lies, exhorted your servants and tenants to be dutiful ; 
not that I anyway meddle in your domestic affairs, which 
were very unbecoming for me to do. If some of your 
servants express their great concern for you, in a man- 
ner that is not so very polite, you ought to impute it to 
their extraordinary zeal, which deserves a reward rather 
than a reproof. You cannot reproach me for want of 
success at the Salutation, since I am not master of the 
passions and interests of other folks. I have beggared 
myself with this lawsuit, undertaken merely in com- 
arena to you; andif you would have had but a 
ittle pitience, I had still greater things im reserve, that 
I intended to have done for you.—I hope what I have 
said will prevail with you to lay aside your unreason- 
tble jealousies, and that we may have no more meetings 
at the Salutation, spending ourtime and money to no 
purpose. My concern for your welfare and prosperity 
almost makes me mad. You may be assured 1 will 
continue to be your affectionate friend and servant, 

“ Nic. Frog.” 


John received this with a good deal of sang froid : 
* Transeat,” quoth John, “ cum ceteris erroribue.” He 
was now at his ease; he saw he could now make a very 
good bargain for himself, and a very safe one for other 
folks, “ My shirt,” quoth he, “is near me, but my 
skin is nearer; while I take care of the welfare of other 
folks, no body can blame me to apply a little balsam 
to my own sores. It’s a pretty thing, after all, for a 
man to do his own business; a man has such a tender 
concern for himself, there's nothing like it. This is 
something better, I trow, than for John Bull to be stand- 
ing in the market, like a great dray-horse, with Frog's 
paws upon his head. What will you give me for this 
beast _—Serviteur, Nic. Frog, you may kiss my back- 
side if you please. Though John Bull has not read 
your Aristotles, Platoes, and Machiavels, he can see as 
far into a mill-stone as another.” With that John be- 
an to chuckle and laugh, till he was like to have burst 
is sides, 

a Substance of the States’ Letter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


The Discourse that passed between Nic. Frog and esquire South, 
which John Bull overheard a 

Joun thought every minute a year till he got into 

Ecclesdown Castle; he repairs to the Salutation, with 

a design to break the matter gently to his partners ; 

before he entered, he overheard Nic. and the esquire ir; 

a very pleasant conference. 

South. O the ingratitude and injustice of mankind! 
that John Bull, whom I have honoured with my friend- 
ship and protection so long, should flinch at last, and 
pretend that he can disburse no more money for me! 
that the family of the Souths, by his sneaking temper, 
should be kept out of their own. 

Frog. An't like your worship, I am in amaze at it; 
I think the rogue should be compelled to his duty. 

South. That he should prefer his scandalous pelf, 
the dust and dregs of the earth, to the prosperity and 
grandeur of my family! 

Frog. Nay, he is mistaken there too; for he would 
quickly lick himself whole again by his vails, It's 
strange he should prefer Philip Baboon’s custom to 
esquire South’s. 

South, As you say that my clothier, that is to get so 
much by the purchase, should refuse to put me in pos- 
session; did you ever know any mais tradesmen serve 
him so before ? 

Frog. No, indeed, ant please your worship, it is a 
very unusual proceeding; aud I would not have been 
guilty of it for the world. If your honour had not a 
great stock of moderation and patience, you would not 
bear it so well as you do. 

South. It is most intolerable, that’s certain, Nic., and 
I will be revenged. 

Frog. Methinks it is strange, that Philip Baboon’s 
tenants do not all take your honour’s part, considering 
how good and gentle a master you are. 

South. True, Nic., but few are sensible of merit in 
this world: it is a great comfort to have so faithful a 
friend as thyself in sv critical a juncture. 

Frog. If all the world should forsake you, be assured 
Nic. Frog never will; let us stick to our point, and 
we Il manage Bull, Ill warrant ye. 

South. Let me kiss thee, dear Nic.; I have found 
ove honest man among a thousand at last. 

Frog. If it were possible, your honour has it in your 
power to wed me still closer to your interest. 

South. Tell me quickly, dear Nic. 

Frog. You know I am your tenant; the difference 
between my lease and an inheritance is such a trifle 
as I am sure you will not grudge your poor friend ; 
that will be an encouragement to go on; besides, it 
will make Bull as mad as the devil; you and I shall 
be able to manage him then to some purpose. 

South. Say no more, it shall be done, Nic., to fhy 
heart's content. 

John all this while was listening to this comical dia- 
logue, and laughed heartily in his sleeve at the pride 
and simplicity of the esquire, and the sly roguery of 
his friend Nic. Then, of a sudden, bolting into the 
room, he began to tell them, that he believed he had 
brought Lewis to reasonable terms, if they would please 
to hear them. 

Then they all bawled out aloud, “No composition ! 
Long live esquire South and the law!" As John was 
going to proceed, some roared, some stamped with their 
feet, others stopped their ears with their fingers. 

Nay, gentlemen, quoth John, if you will but stop 
proceeding for awhile, you shall judge yourselves whe- 
ther Lewis's proposals are reasonable. > 


* Negotiations between the emperor and the Dutch for com 
tinuing the war, and getting the property of Flanders. 
» Proposals for cessation of urms and delivery of Dunkirk, 
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AU, Very fine, indeed, stop proceeding, aud so lose 
aterm! 

Bull, Not so, neither, we have something by way of 
advance ; he will put us in possession of his manor and 
Castle of Ecclesdown. 

Frog. What dost thou talk of us? thou meanest 
thyself. i 

Bull. When Frog took possession of any thing, it was 
always said to be for us, and why may not John Bull 
be us, as well as Nic. Frog was us? I hope John 
Bull is no more confined to singularity than Nic. Frog ? 
Or, take it so, the constant doctrine that thou hast 
preached up for many years, was, that thou and I are 
one; and why must we be supposed two in this case, 
that were always one before? It's impossible that 
thou aud I can fall out, Nic.; we must trust one an- 
other; I have trusted thee with a great many things, 
prithee trust me with this one trifle. 

Frog. That principle is true in the main, but there 
is some specialty in this case that makes it highly 
inconvenient for us both. ; 

Bull. Those are your jealousies, that the common 
enemies sow between us; how often hast thou warned 
me of those rogues, Nic., that would make us mistrust- 
ful of one another ? 

Frog. This Ecclesdown Castle is only a bone of con- 
tention. 

Bull. It depends upon you to make it so, for my 
part I am as peaceable as a lamb. 

Frog. But do you consider the unwholesomeness of 
the air and soil, the expenses of reparations and servants ¢ 
I would scorn to accept of such a quagmire. 

Bull. You are a great man, Nic., but, in my circum- 
stances, I must be een content to take it as it is. 

Frog. And you are really so silly as to believe the 
old cheating rogue will give it you? 

Bull. 1 believe nothing but matter of fact, I stand 
and fall by that; I am resolved to put him to it. 

Frog. And so relinguish the hopefulest cause in the 
world, a claim that will certainly in the end make thy 
fortune for ever ! 

Bull, Wilt thou purchase it, Nic.? Thou shalt have 
a lumping penuyworth; nay, rather than we should 
differ, I'll give thee something to take it off my hands. 

Frog. If thou would’st but moderate that hasty, 
impatient temper of thine, thou should’st quickly see 
a better thing than all that. What should’st thou think 
to find old Lewis turned out of his paternal estates, aud 
the mansion-house of Claypool? a Would not that do 
thy heart good to see thy old friend Nic. Frog lord of 
Claypool? that thou and thy wife and children should 
walk in my gardens, buy toys, drink lemonade, and 
now and then we should have acountry-dance. 

Bull, 1 love to be plain; I'd as lieve see myself in 
Ecclesdown Castle, as thee in Claypool. 1 tell you 
again, Lewis gives this as a pledge of his sincerity ; if 
you won't stop proceeding to hear him, I will. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
The rest of Nic.’s Fetches to keep John out of Ecclesdown 
Castle. 
Wuen Nic. could not dissuade John by argument, he 
tried to move his pity; he pretended to be sick and 
like to die, that he should leave his wife and children 
in a starving condition if John did abandon him; that 
he was hardly able to crawl about the room, far less 
capable to look after such a troublesome business as 
this lawsuit, and therefore begged that his good friend 
would not leave him. When he saw that John waa 
still inexorable, he pulled out a case-knife, with which 
he used to snick and snee, and threatened to cut his 
® Claypool.—Paris.—Lutetia. 
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own throat. Thrice he aimed the knife to his windpipe, 
with a most Jetermined threatening air. “ What sig. 
uifies life,” quoth he, “in this languishing condition | 
It will be some pleasure that my friends will revenge 
my death upon this barbarous man, that has heen the- 
cause of it.” All this while John looked sedate and 
calm, neither offering in the least to snatch the knife 
nor stop his blow, trusting to the tenderness Nic. had 
for his own persou ; when he perceived that John was 
immovable in his purpose, he applied himself to Lewis, 

“ Art thou,” quoth he, “turned bubble in thy old 
age, from being a sharper in thy youth? What occa- 
sion hast thou to give up Ecclesdown Castle to John 
Bull? his friendship isnot worth a rush; give it me, 
and 1) make it worth thy while. If thou dislikest that 
proposition, keep it thyself; I'd rather thou should’st 
have it than he. Hf thou hearkenest not to my advice, 
take what follows; esquire South and I will go on with 
our lawsuit in spite of John Bull's teeth.” 

Baboon. Mousieur Bull has used me like a gentle. 
man, and I am resulved to make good my promise, and 
trust him for the consequences. 

Frog. Then I tell thee, thou art an old doting fool.— 
With that, Nic. bounced up with a spring equal to 
that of one of your nimblest tumblers or rope-dancers, 
and fell foul upon Jubu Bull, to snatch the cudgel 
Sa allied army| he had in his hand, that he might 
thwack Lewis with it; John held it fast, so that there 
was no wrenching it from him. At last ‘squire South 
buckled to, to assist his friend Nic.; John hauled on 
one side, and they two on the other; sometimes they 
were like to pull John over; then it went all of a sud- 
den again on Johu’s side; so they went see-sawing up 
and down, from one end of the room to the other. Down 
tumbled ‘the tables, bottles, glasses, and tobacco-pipes ; 
the wine and the tobacco were all spilt about the room, 
and the little fellows were almost trod under foot, till 
more of the tradesmen, joining with Nic. and the ’squire, 
Johu was hardly able to pull against them all, yet 
would he never quit hold of his trusty cudgel; which, 
by the contrary force of two so great powers, broke 
short in his hands. Nic. seized the longer end, and 
with it began to bastinado old Lewis, who had slunk 
iutu a corner, waiting the event of this squabble. Nic. 
came up to him with an insoleut menacing air, so that 
the old fellow was forced to scuttle out of the room, 
and retire behind a dung-cart. He called to Nic. : 
“Thou insolent jackanapes! Time was when: thou 
durst not have used me so; thou now takest me unpro- 
vided ; but, old and infirm as 1 am, I shall find a 
weapon by aud by to chastise thy impudence.” 

When John Bull had recovered his breath, he began 
to parley with Nic.: “ Friend Nic., I am glad to find 
thee so strong after thy great complaints: really thy 
motions, Nic., are pretty vigorous for a consumptive 
man. As for thy worldly atfairs, Nic., if it can do thee 
any service, ] freely make over to thee this profitable 
lawsuit, and 1] desire all these gentlemen to bear witness 
to this my act and deed. Yours be all the gain, as 
mine has been the charges ; I have brought it to bear 
finely: however, all | have laid out upon it goes for 
nothmg ; thou shalt have it with all its appurtenances ; 
I ask nothing but leave to go home.” 

Frog. The counsel are feed, and all things prepared 
for a trial; thou shalt be forced to stand the issue ; it 
shall be pleaded in thy name as well as miue; go 
home if thou canst; the gates are shut, the turnpikes 
Jocked, and the roads barricadoed.» 

Bull. Even these very ways, Nic., that thou toldest 
the were as open to me as thyself? If 1 can't pass with 
my own equipage, what can I expect for my goods and 
wagons? I am denied passage threugh those very 


&® The eee of the army. 
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grounds that I have purchased with my own money; 
however, I am glad I have made the experiment, it 
may serve me in some stead. 

{John Bull was so overjoyed that he was going to 
take possessson of Ecclesdown that nothing could vex 
“him. “Nic.,” quoth he, “I am just a-going to leave 
thee ; cast a kind look upon me at parting.” 

Nic. looked sour and grum, and would not open his 
mouth. ] 

Bull. I wish thee all the success that thy heart can 
desire, and that these honest gentlemen of the long robe 
may have their bellyful of law. 

[Nic. could stand it no longer; but flung out of the 
room with disdain, and beckoned the lawyers to follow 
him. 

ae B'uy, b'uy, Nic. ; not one poor smile at part- 
ing? won't you shake your day-day, Nic.? buy, 
Nic.—With that, John marched out of the common 
road, cross the country, to take possession of Eccles- 
down. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Of the great Joy that John expressed when he got Possession 
of Ecelesdown, [Dunkirk.] 


Wuen John had got into his castle, he seemed like 
Ulysses upon his plank, after he had been well soused 
in salt water; who (as Homer says) was as glad as a 
judge going to sit down to dinner, after hearing a long 
cause upon the bench. I dare say Johu Bull’s joy was 
equal to that of either of the two; he skipped from 
room to room; ran up stairs and down stairs, from the 
kitchen to the garrets, and from the garrets to the 
kitchen; he peeped into every cranny ; sometimes he 
admired the beauty of the architecture, and the vast soli- 
dity of the mason’s work ; at other times he commended 
the symmetry and proportion of the rooms. He walked 
about the gardens; he bathed himself in the canal, 
swimming, diving, and beating the liquid element, 
like a milk-white swan. The hal] resounded with the 
sprightly violin, and the martial hautboy. The family 
tripped it about and capered, like hailstones bounding 
from a marble floor. Wine, ale, and October flew 
about as plentifully as kennel-water : then a frolic took 
John in the head to call up some of Nic. Frog's pen- 
sioners that had been so mutinous in his family. 

Bull, Are you glad to see your master in Eccles- 
down Castle ? 

All. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Bull. Extremely glad ? 

All. Extremely glad, sir. 

Bull, Swear to me that you are go. 

Then they began to damn and sink their souls to the 
lowest pit of hell if any person in the world rejoiced 
more than they did. 

Bull. Now hang me if I don’t believe you are a par- 
cel of perjured rascals ; however, tuke this bumper of 
October to your master’s health. 

Then John got upon the battlements, and, looking 
over, he called to Nic. Frog : 

‘“‘ How d'ye do, Nic.? Dye see where I am, Nic. ? 
I hope the cause goes on swimmingly, Nic. When 
dost thou intend to go to Claypool, Nic.? Wilt thou 
buy there some high heads of the newest cut for my 
daughters? How comest thou to go with thy arm tied 
up? Has old Lewis given thee a rap over the finger- 
ends? Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded 
it, but the butt-end remains in my hands. I am so 
busy in packing up my goods that I have no time to talk 
with thee any longer. Jt would do thy heart good to see 
what waggov-loadsI am preparing for market. If thou 
wautest any good office of mine, for all that has hap 
pened, I will use thee well, Nic. B'uy, Nic.” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


It has been disputed among the literati o” Grub Street 
whether sir Humphry proceeded any further into the 
history of John Bull. By diligent inquiry we have 
found the titles of some chapters which appear to be a 
continuation of it; and are as follow :— 

Cuar. I. How John was made angry with the articles 
of agreement. How he kicked the parchment through 
the house, up stairs, and down stairs, and put himself 
in a great heat thereby. 

Cuapr. II. How in his passion he was going to cut off 
sir Roger’s head with a cleaver. Of the strange 
manner of sir Roger's escaping the blow, by laying 
his head upon the dresser. 

Cuap. III. How some of John’s servants attempted to 
scale his house with rope-ladders; and how many 
unfortunately dangled in the same. 

Cuar. IV. Of the methods by which John endeavoured 
to preserve peace among his neighbours; how he 
kept a pair of steelyards to weigh them; and by 
diet, purging, vomiting, and bleeding, tried to bring 
them to equal bulk and strength. 

Cuar. V. Of false accounts of the weights siege in 
by some of the journeymen ; and of the Newmatket 
tricks that were practised at the steel yards. 

Cuap. VI. How John’s new journeymen brought him 
other guise accounts of the steelyards. 

Cuap. VII. How sir Swain Northy [king of Sweden] 
was, by bleeding, purging, and a steel diet, brought 
into a consumption ; and how John was forced after- 
wards to give him the gold cordial. 

Cuap. VIII. How Peter Bear [czar of Muscovy] was 
overfed, and afterwards refused to submit to the 
course of physic. 

Cuap. 1X. How John pampered esquire South with 
titbits till he grew wanton: how he got drunk with 
Calabrian wine, and longed for Sicilian beef, and 
how John carried bim thither in his barge. 

Cuap. X. How the esquire, from a foul feeder, grew 
dainty; how he longed for mangoes, spices, and 
Indian bird-nests, &c., and could not sleep but in a 
chintz bed. 

Cuap. XI. The esquire turned tradesman ; how he set 
up a china-shop [the Ostend Company | over against 
Nic. Frog. 

Cuap. XII. How he procured Spanish flies to blister 
his neighbours, and as a provocative to himself. As 
likewise how he ravished Nic. Frog’s favourite 
daughter. 

Cuar. XIII. How Nic. Frog, hearing the girl squeak, 
went to call John Bull as a constable; calling of a 
constable no preveutive of a rape. 

Cuap. XIV. How John rose out of his bed in a cold 
morning to prevent a duel between esquire South 
and lord Strutt; how, to his great surprise, he 
found the combatants drinking Geneva in a brandy- 
shop, with Nic.’s favourite daughter between them. 
How they both fell upon John, so that he was forced 
to fight his way out. 

Cuar. XV. How John came with his constable’s staif 
to rescue Nic.'s daughter, and break the esquire’s 
chinaware. 

Cuap. XVI. Commentary upon the Spanish proverb, 
Time and I against any two; or advice to dogmatical 

liticians, exemplified in some uew affairs between 
ohn Bull and Lewis Baboon. 

Cuar. XVII. A discourse of the delightful game of 
quadrille. How Lewis Baboon attempted to play a 
game solo in clubs, and was beasted ; how John called 
Lewis for his king, and was afraid that his own 
partner should have too many tricks; and how the 
success and skill of quadrille depends upon calling 
a right king. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF WIT. 
IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN THE COUNTRY. 


Tuts little tract, though published anonymously, has been 
ascribed to Gay from the initials J. G. having been placed at 
the conclusion. 

From its singular impartiality, and as throwing light on the 
periodical papers during Oxford’s administration, it has been 
fuserted in former editions of Swift's works. 

He himself mentions it in the Juurnal to Stella, 14th May, 
Wit 

‘* Dr. Friend was with me, and pulled out a twopenny 
pamphlet just published, called ‘ The State qf it,’ giving a 
character of all the papers that have come ou. of late The 
author seems to be a Whig; yet he speaks very highly of a 
paper called ‘The Examiner,’ and says he sapposes the author 
of it is Dr. Swift. But above all things he praises the Tatlers 
and Spectators; and I believe Steele and Addison were privy to 
the printing of it. Thus one is treated by those impudent dogs!” 


Westminster, May 3, 1711. 

Sir, You acquaint me, in your last, that you are stil] 
80 busy building at that your friends must not 
hope to see you in town this year; at the same time 
you desire me, that you may not be quite at a loss in 
conversation among the beaw monde next winter, to send 
you an accouut of the present state of wit in town; 
which, without further preface, I shall therefore endea- 
vour to perform, and give you the histories and cha- 
racters of all our periodical papers, whether monthly, 
weekly, or diurnal, with the same freedom I used to 
send you our other town news. 

I shall only premise that, as you know I never cared 
one farthing either for Whig or Tory, so I shall con- 
sider our writers purely as they are such, without any 
respect to which party they may belong. 

Dr. King® has for some time laid down his “ Monthly 
Philosophical Transactions,” which, the title-page in- 
formed us, at first, were only “to be continued as they 
sold ;’ and though that gentleman has a world of wit, 
yet, as it lies in one particular way of raillery, the town 
soon grew weary of his writings; though I cannot but 
think that their author deserves a much better fate than 
to Janguish out the smal] remainder of his life in the 
Fleet prison. 

About the same time that the doctor left off writing, 
one Mr, Ozell> put out his “ Monthly Amusement,” 
which is still continued ; and as it is generally some 
French novel or play indifferently translated, is more 
or less taken notice of as the original piece is more or 
less agreeable. 

As to our weekly papers, the poor “ Review "© is 
quite exhausted, and grown so very contemptible that, 
though ‘he has provoked all his brothers of the quill 
round, none of them will enter into controversy with 
him. This fellow, who had excellent natural parts, 
but wanted a smal] foundation of learning, is a lively 
instance of those wits, who, as an ingenious author says, 
“will endure but one skimming.” 

The “ Observator” was almost in the same condition ; 
but, since our party struggles have run so high, he is 
much mended for the better; which is imputed to the 
charitable assistance of some outlying friends.¢ These 
two authors might, however, have flourished some time 
longer had not the controversy been taken up by much 
abler hands. 

The “Examiner” is a paper which all men, who 
speak without prejudice, allow to be well written. 
Though his subject will admit of no greater variety, he 
is continually placing it in so many different lights, 
and endeavouring to inculcate the same thing by so 


a Dr. William King published, in 1709, three parts qf a 
periodical work, entitled, ‘‘ Useful Transactions in Philosophy 
and pune sorts of Learning ;”’ a burlesque satire of considerable 
merit. 

b John Ozell, a voluminous translator. 

© Conducted by the celebrated Daniel de Foe. 

‘4 The ‘ Observator” was conducted by John Tutchin, from 
1702 to 170", aud afterwards by George Redpath, a Scotchman. 
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many beautiful changes of expression, that men who 
are concerned in no party may read him with pleasure. 
His way of assuming the question in debate is extreme'y 
artful ; and his letter to Crassus is, I think, a master- 
piece. As these papers are supposed to have been 
written by several hands, the critics will tell you that 
they can discern a difference in their styles and beau- 
ties, and pretend to observe that the first Examiners 
abound chiefly in wit, the Jast in humour. 

Soon after their first appearance, came out a paper 
from the other side, called the “ Whig Examiner,”s 
written with so much fire, and in so excellent a style, 
as put the Tories in no small pain for their favourite 
hero. Every one cried Bickerstaff must be the author ; 
aud people were the more confirmed in this opitiion 
upon its being so soon Jaid down, which seemed to 
show that it was only written to bind the Examiners 
to their good behaviour, and was never designed to be 
a weekly paper. The Examiners, therefore, have no 
one to combat with at present, but their friend the 
“ Medley ;” the author of which paper, though he seems 
to bea man of good sense, and expresses it luckily 
enough now and then, is, I think, for the most part, 
perfectly a stranger to fine writing. I presume I need 
not tell you that the Examiner carries much the mare 
sail, as it is supposed to be written by the direction, 
and under the eye. of some great persons who sit at the 
helm of affairs, and is consequently looked on as a 
sort of public notice which way they are steering us. 
The reputed author is Dr. Swift, with the assistance 
sometimes of Dr. Atterbury and Mr. Prior. 

The “‘ Medley” is said to be written by Mr. Oldmixon, 
and supervised by Mr. Maynwaring, who perhaps mig til 
entirely write those few papers which are sv much 
better than the rest. 

Before I proceed further in the account of our weekly 
papers, it will be necessary to inform you that, at the 
beginning of the winter, tu the infinite surprise of all 
men, Mr. Steele flung up his ‘“ Tatler; aud, instead 
of Isaac Bickerstaff, esq., subscribed himself Richard 
Steele to the last of those papers, after a handsome com- 
pliment to the town, for their kind acceptance of his 
endeavours to divert them. The chief reason he thought 
fit to give for his leaving off writing was, that having 
been so long looked on in all public places and com- 
panies as the author of those papers, he found that his 
most intimate friends aud acquaintance were In pain 
to act or speak before him. The town was very far 
from being satisfied with this reason ; and most people 
judged the true cause to be, either that he was quite 
spent, and wauted matter to continue his undertaking 
any longer, or that he Jaid it down as a sort of sub- 
mission to, or ccemposition with the government for 
some past offences; or, lastly, he had a miud to vary 
his shape, and appear again in some new light. 

However that were, his disappearing seemed to be 
bewailed as some general calamity. Every one wanted 
so agreeable an amusement ; and the coffeehouses began 
to be sensible that the esquire’s lucubrations alone 
had brought them more customers than all their other 
newspapers put together, 

It must indeed be confessed that never man threw 
up his pen under stronger temptations to have employed 
it longer ; his reputation was at a greater height than, 
I believe, ever any living author's was before him. It 
is reasonable to suppose that his gains were proportion- 
ably considerable; every one read him with pleasure 
and good-will; and the Tories, in respect to his other 
good qualities, had almost forgiven his unaccountable 
imprudence in declaring against them. Lastly, it was 
highly improbable, if he threw off a character, the ideas 

a Written by Mr. Addison and Mr. Mainwaring. Only five 
numbers appeared. 

b The “ Medley” was chiefly conducted by Oldmixos 
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of which were so strongly impressed in every one's 
mind, however finely he might write in any new form, 
that he should meet with the same reception. 

To give you my own thoughts of this gentleman's 
writings, I shall in the first place observe, that there is 
this noble difference between him and ali the rest of 
our polite and gallant authors: the latter have en- 
deavoured to please the age by falling in with them, 
and encouraging them in their fashionable vices, and 
fulse notions of things. It would have been a jest 
some time since for a man to have asserted that any- 
thing witty could be said in praise of a married state ; 
or that devotion and virtue were any way necessary to 
the character of a fine gentleman. Bickerstaff ven- 
tured to tell the town that they were a parcel of fops, 
fouls, and vain coquettes; but in such a manner as 
even pleased them, and made them more than half 
inclined to believe that he spoke truth. 

Instead of complying with the false sentiments, or 
vicious tastes of the age, either in morality, criticism, 
or good-breeding, he has boldly assured them, that 
they were altogether in the wrong, and commanded 
them, with an authority which perfectly well became 
him, to surrender themselves to his arguments for virtue 
and good sense. 

It is incredible to conceive the effect his writings 
have had on the town; how many thousand follies 
they have either quite banished, or given a very great 
check to: how much countenance they have added to 
virtue and religion; how many people they have 
rendered happy by showing ‘hem it was their own fault 
if they were not sv; and, lastly, how entirely they have 
convinced our fops and young fellows of the value and 
idvantages of learning. 

He has, indeed, rescued it out of the hands of pe- 
dants and fools, and discovered the true metlivd of 
making it amiable and lovely to all mankind. In 
the dress he gives it, it is a most welcome guest at tea- 
tables and assemblies, and it is relished and caressed 
by the merchauts on the ‘Change; accordingly, there 
is not a lady at court, nor a banker in Lombard-street, 
who is not verily persuaded that Captain Steele is 
the greatest scholar and best casuist of any man in 
England, 

Lastly, his writings have set all our wits and men of 
letters upon a new way of thinking, of which they had 
little or no notion before; and though we cannot yet 
say that any of them have come up to the beauties of 
the original, I think we may venture to affirm, that 
every one of them writes and thinks much more justly 
than they did some time since. 

The vast variety of subjects which he has treated of 
in so different a manner, and yet all so perfectly well, 
made the world believe that it was impossible they 
should all come from the same hand. This set every 
ohe upon guessing who was the squire’s friend; and 
most people at first faucied it must be Dr. Swift; but 
it is now no longer a secret, that his only great and 
constant assistant was Mr. Addison. 

This is that excellent friend to whom Mr. Steele 
owes so much, and who refuses to have his name set 
before those pieces which the greatest pens in England 
would be proud to own. Indeed, they would hardly 
add to this gentleman's reputation, whose works in 
Latin and English poetry, long since convinced the 
world that he was the greatest master in Europe of 
_ those two languages. 

I am assured from good hands, that all the visions, 
and other tracts in that way of writing, with a very 
‘great number of the most. exquisite pieces of wit and 
jraillery throughout the ‘‘ Lucubrations,” are entirely of 
this gentleman's composing ; which may, in some mea- 
sure, account for that different genius which appears 
in the winter papers from those of the summer, at 
VOL if. 
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which time, as the “ Examiner” often hinted, this friend 
of Mr. Steele was in Ireland. 

Mr. Steele confesses, in his last volume of the “Tatler,” 
that he is obliged to Dr. Swift for his Town Shower,” 
and his “Description of the Morning ;” with some other 
hints received from him in private conversation. 

1 have also heard that several of those letters which 
came as from unknown hands were written by Mr. Hen- 
ley ;* which is an answer to your query, who those 
friends are whom Mr, Steele speaks of in his last 
“ Tatler.” 

But to proceed with my account of our other papers. 
The expiration of Bickerstaff"s “ Lucubrations” was at- 
tended with much the same consequences as the death 
of Meliboous’s ox in Virgil; as the latter engendered 
swarms of bees, the former immediately produced 
whole swarms of little satirical scribblers. 

One of these authors called himself the “ Growler ;” 
and assured us that, to make amends for Mr. Steele's 
silence, he was resolved to growl] at us weekly, as long 
as we should think fit to give him any encouragement. 
Another gentleman, with more modesty, called his 
ee the “© Whisperer.” Anda third, to please the 

adies, christened his the  Tell-tale.”’ 

At the same time came out several “ Tatlers 3" each of 
which, with equal truth aud wit, assured us that he 
was the genuine Isaac Bickerstaff.» 

It may be observed that, when the squire laid down 
his pen, though he could not but foresee that several 
scribblers would soon snatch it up, which he might, 
one would think, easily have prevented, he scorned to 
take any further care about it, but left the field fairly 
open to any worthy successor, Immediately some otf 
our wits were for forming themselves into a club, 
headed by one Mr. Harrison, and trying how they 
could shoot in this bow of Ulysses: but soon found 
that this sort of writing requires so fine and particular 
a mapuer of thinking, with so exact a knowledge ot 
the world, as must make them utterly despair ot 
success. 

They seemed, indeed, at first to think that, what was 
ouly the garnish of the former ‘* Tatlers,” was that which 
recommended them, and not those substantial enter. 
tainments which they everywhere abound in. 

Accordingly they were continually talking of their 
maid, nightcap, spectacles, and Charles Lillie. How- 
ever, there were now and then some faint endeavours at 
humour, and sparks of wit: which the town, fur want 
of better entertainment, was content to hunt after 
through a heap of impertinences; but even those are at 
present become wholly invisible, and quite swallowed 
ay in the blaze of the “ Spectator.” 

You may remember I told you before, that one cause 
assigned for the laying down the “ Tatler” was waut of 
matter; and, indeed, this was the prevailing opinion in 
town, when we were surprised all at once by a paper 
called the ‘ Spectator,” which was promised to be con- 
tinued every day, and was written in so excellent a 
style, with so nice a judgment, and such a noble pro- 
fusion of wit and humour, that it was not difficult to 
determine it could come from no other hands but those 
which had pened the ‘ Lucubrations.” 

This immediately alarmed these gentlemen; who (as 
it is said Mr. Steele phrases it) had the “ censorshiyin 
commission.” They found the new “ Spectator * come 
on like a torrent, and swept away all befure him; they 
despaired ever to equal him in wit, humour, or leans- 


a Anthony, son of sir Robert Henley, of the Grange, distiu- 
guished himself by an early taste for polite learuing, and ag 
intimate acquaintance with the aucient poets. 

b “ Upon Steele's leaving olf, there were two on three * Tat- 
lers’ came out: and one of them holds on still, and to day 38 
advertised against Harrison’s; aud so there must be disputes 
which are genuine, Hke the straps for cazors.”’~Juarnal bp 
Stelda January, if, Volo, 
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ing, (which had been their true and certain way of 
opposing him,) and therefore rather chose to fall on 
the author, and to call out for help to all good Chris- 
tians, by assuring them, again and again, that they 
were the first, original, true, and undisputed Isaac 
Bickerstaff. 

Meanwhile, the “Spectator,” whom we regard as our 
shelter from that cloud of false wit and impertinence 
which was breaking in upon us, is in every one’s hand, 
and a constant topic for our morning conversation at 
tea. .ables and coffee-houses. We had at first, indeed, 
no manner of notion how a diurnal paper could be con- 
tinued in the spirit and style of our present ‘‘ Specta- 
tors;” but, to our no smal) surprise, we find them stil] 
rising upon us, and can only wonder from whence so 
prodigious a run of wit and learning can proceed ; since 
some of our best judges seem to think that they have 
hitherto, in general, outshone even the squire’s first 
“ Tatlers.” Most people fancy, from their frequency, 
that they must be composed by a society. I, with all, 
assign the first place to Mr. Steele and his friend. 

I have often thought that the conjunction of those 
two great geniuses (who seem to stand ina class by 
themselves. so high above all our other wits) resembles 
that of two famous statesmen in a late reign, whose 
characters are very well expressed in their two mottos, 
PRODESSE QUAM conspicl, {Lord Somers,] and oTium 
CUM DIGNITATE, per of Halifax.] Accordingly, the 
first was continually at work behind the curtain; drew 
up and prepared all those schemes and designs, which 
the latter still drove on; and stood out exposed to the 
world, to receive its praises or censures. 

Meantime all our unbiassed well-wishers to learning 
are in hopes that the known temper and prudence of 
one of these gentlemen will hinder the other from ever 
launching out into party, aud rendering that wit, which 
is at present a common good, odious and ungrateful to 
the better part of the nation. 

If this piece of imprudence does not spoil so excellent 
a paper, I propose to myself the highest satisfaction in 
reading it with you over a dish of tea every morning 
ext winter. 

As we have yet had nothing new since the “ Specta- 
tor,’ it only remains for me to assure you that I am 


yours, &c. J. G. 


P.S.—Upon a review of my letter, I find I have 
quite forgotten the © British Apollo ;"* which might pos- 
sibly happen from its having of late retreated out of 
this end of the town into the city; where I am in- 
formed, however, that it still recommends itself by 
deciding wagers at cards, and giving good advice to 
the shopkeepers and their apprentices. 











PROPOSALS FOR PRINTING A VERY 
CURIOUS DISCOURSE, 


ENTITLED 
WEYAOAOTIA MOAITIKH; 
OR 


THE ART OF POLITICAL LYING. 


THovan stated to have been sent to him by Dr. Arbuthnot, it 
is probable thai Switt had a considerable share inthis humorous 
title piece, it having passed through his hands to the press. He 
thus speaks of it in fis “Journal to Stella’ of Oct. 9, and Dec. 
12, 1712 :— 

‘‘ Arbuthnot has sent me, from Windsor, a pretty discourse 
upon lying; and I have ordered the printer to come fer it. 
It is a proposal for publishing a curious piece, called, ‘The Art 
of Political Lying,” in two volumes, &c., and then there is an 
abstract of the first volume, just like those pamphlets which 
they call ‘The Works of the Learned.’ ”’ 


a ‘The British Apollo, or Curious Amnsements for the 
Ingenions ; to which are added the most Matorial Occurrences, 
Foreign and Domestic. Performed by a Suciety of Gentlemen.” 


THE ART OF POLITICAL LYING 


‘¢«The pamphlet of Political Lying is written by Dr. Arbuth 
not, the author of ‘John Bull.’ It is very pretty, but not so 
obvious to be understood.”’ 


THERE is now in the press a curious piece, entitled 
Wivdoroyia Woarrinn; or, The Art of Political Lying, 
consisting of two volumes iu quarto. 





THE PROPOSALS ARE, 

I. That if the author meets with suitable encourage- 
ment, he intends to deliver the first volume to the sub- 
scribers by Hilary Term next. 

II. The price of both volumes will be, to the sub- 
scribers, 14s., 7s. whereof are to be paid down, and 
the other 7s. at the delivery of the second volume. 

HW. Those that subscribe for six, shall have 
seventh gratis; which reduces the price to less than 6¢. 
a volume. 

IV. That the subscribers shall have their names and 
places of abode printed at length. 

For the encouragement of so uscful a work, it. is thought 
fit the public should be informed of the contents of 
the first volume, by one who has with great care 
perused the manuscript. 


“THE ART OF POLITICAL LYING.” 


Tue author, in his preface, makes some very judicious 
reflections upon the original of arts and sciences: that 
at first they consist of scattered theorems and practices, 
which are handed about among the masters, and only 
revealed to the filii artis, till such time as some great 
genius appears, who collects these disjointed propo- 
sitions, and reduces them into a regular system. That 
this is the case of that noble and useful art of political 
lying, which in this last age having been enriched with 
several new discoveries, ought not to lie y. longer in 
rubbish and confusion, but may justly clip at® Place in 
the ‘* Encyclopadia,” especially such ths /eTVes for a 
model of education for an able politician " That he pro- 
poses to himself no small stoch. of fase in future ages, 
in being the first i are undertaken this design; and 
fur the same-reasou he hopes the imperfection of his 
work will be excused. He invites all persous who have 
any talents that way, or any new discovery, to commu- 
nicate their thoughts, assuring them that honourable 
mention shall be made of them in his work. 


THE FIRST VOLUME CONSISTS OF ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 


In the first chapter of his excellent treatise he 
reasons philosophically concerning the nafure of the 
soul of man, and those qualities which render it sus- 
ceptible of lies. He supposes the soul to be of the nature 
of a piano-cylindrical speculum, or looking-glass; that 
the plain side was made by God Almighty, but that 
the devil afterwards wrought the other side into a 
cylindrical figure. The plain side represents objects 
just as they are; and the cylindrical side, by the rules 
of catoptrics, must needs represent true objects false, 
and false objects true; but the cylindrical side being 
much the larger surface, takes in a greater compass of 
visual rays. That upou the cylindrical side of the soul 
of mau depends the whole art and success of political 
lying. The author, in this chapter, proceeds to reason 
upon the qualities of the mind: as its peculiar fond- 
ness of the malicious and the miraculous. The ten- 
dency of the soul toward the malicious, springs from 
self-love, or a pleasure to find mankind more wicked, 
base, or unfortunate than ourselves. The design of the 
miraculous proceeds from the inactivity of the soul, or 
its incapacity to be moved or delighted with anything 
that is vulgar or common. The author having esta- 
blished the qualities of the mind, upon which his art is 
founded, he proceeds, . 

In his second chapter, to treat of the nature of 
political lying; which he defines to be, the art of con- 
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vincing the peo} le of salutary falsehoods for some good 
end.” He calls it an art to distinguish it from that of 
telling truth, which does not seem to want art; but 
then he would have this understood only as to the in- 
vention, because there is indeed more art necessary 
to convince the people of a salutary truth than a 
salutary falsehood. Then he proceeds tu prove that 
there are salutary falsehoods, of which he gives a great 
many instauces, both before and after the Revolution ; 
aud demonstrates plainly, that we could not have 
carried on the war so long without several of those 
salutary falsehoods. He gives rules to calculate the 
value of a political lie, in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
By good, he does not mean that which is absolutely so, 
but what appears so fo the artist, which is a sufficient 
ground for him to proceed upon; and he distinguishes 
the good, as it commonly is, into bonwm utile, dulce et 
honestum. He shows you that there are political lies 
of a mixed nature, which include all the three in 
different respects ; that the eile reigns generally about 
the exchange, the dulce and honestum at the West- 
minster end of the town. One man spreads a lie to sell] 
or buy stock to greater advautage ; a second, because it 
is honourable to serve his party ; and a third, because 
it is sweet to gratify his revenge. Having explained 
the several terms of his definition, he proceeds, 

In his third chapter, to treat of the lawfulness of 
political lying; which he deduces from its true and 
genuine principles, by inquiring into the several rights 
that mankind have to truth. He shows that people 
have a right to private truth from their neighbours, 
and economical truth from their own family ; that they 
should not be abused by their wives, children, and 
servants; but that they have no right at all to 
political truth; that the people may as well all pre- 
tend to be lords of manors, and possess great estates, 
as to have truth told them in matters of government. 
The author, with great judgment, states the several 
shares of mankind in this matter of truth, according to 
their several capacities, dignities, and professions ; and 
shows you that children have hardly any share at all ; 
in consequence of which, they have very seldom any 
truth told them, It must be owned that the author, 
in this chapter, has some seeming difficulties to answer, 
and texts of scripture to explain. 

The fourth chapter is wholly employed in this ques- 
tion, “ Whether the right of coinage of political lies be 
wholly in the government?” The author, who isa true 
friend to English liberty, determines in the negative, 
and auswers all the arguments of the opposite party 
with great acuteness: that, as the gevernment of Enug- 
land has a mixture of democratical in it, so the right 
of inventing and spreading political lies is partly in the 
people; and their obstinate adherence to this just pri- 
vilege has been most couspicuous, and shined with great 
lustre of late years: that it happens very often that 
there are no other means left to the good people 
of England to pull down a ministry and government 
they are weary of but by exercising this their un- 
doubted right: that abundance of political lying is a 
sure sign of true English liberty: that as ministers do 
sometimes use tovls to support their power, it is but 
reasonable that the people should employ the same 
weapon to defend themselves, and pull them down. 

In his fifth chapter, he divides political lies into se- 


veral species and classes, and gives precepts about the | 


inventing, spreading, and propagating the several sorts — 
| duke of Marlborough’s secretary, in his letter written to England, 


of them: he begins with the remores and Uibelli famosi, 
such as concern the reputation of men in power; where 


he finds fault with the common mistake, that takes | 


notice ouly of one sort, viz., the detractory or defama- 
tory; whereas in truth there are three sorts, the detrac- 
tory, the additory, and the translatory. The additory 
| gives to a great man a larger share of reputation than 
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belongs to him, to enable him to serve some good end 
or purpose. The detractory, or defamatory, is a lie 
which takes from a great min the reputation that justly 
belongs to him, for fear he should use it to the detri- 
ment of the public. The translatory is a lie, that 
transfers the merit of a man’s good action to another, 
who is in himself more deserving ; or transfers the de- 
merit of a bad action from the true author to a person 
who is in himself less deserving. He gives several in- 
stances of very great strokes in all the three kinds, 
espeGially in the last, when it was necessary, for the 
good of the public, to bestow the valour and conduct 
of one man upon another, and that of many to one 
man: nay even, upon a good occasion, a man may be 
robbed of his victory by a person that did not com- 
mand in the action.e The restoring and destroying 
the public may be ascribed to persous who had no 
hand in either. The author exhorts all gentlemen 
practitioners to exercise themselves in the translatory, 
because the existence of the things themselves being 
visible, and not demanding any proof, there wants 
nothing to be put upon the public, but a false author, 
or a false cause; which is no great presumption upon 
the credulity of mankind, to whom the secret springs 
of things are for the most part unknown. 

The author proceeds to give sume precepts as to the 
additory ; that when one ascribes anything to a persou 
which does not belong to him, the lie ought to be cal- 
culated not quite contradictory to his known qualities ; 
for example, one would not make the French king pre- 
sent at a Protestant conventicle ; nor, like queen Eliza- 
beth, restore the overplus of taxes to his subjects. Que 
would not bring in the Emperor giving two months’ 
pay in advance to his troops; nor the Dutch paying 
more than their quota. One would not make the 
same person zealous for a standing army, and public 
liberty ; nor av atheist support the church; nor a lewd 
fellow a reformer of manners; not.a hot-headed, crack- 
brained coxcomb forward for a scheme of moderation. 
But, if it is absolutely necessary that a petson is to 
have some good adventitious quality given him, the 
author's precept is, that it should not be done at first 
in extremo gradu. For example, they should not make 
a covetous man give away all at once 50002. in a cha- 
ritable, generous way; 20/. or 39/. may suffice at first. 
They should not introduce a person of remarkable in- 
gratitude to his benefactors, rewarding a poor man for 
some good office that was done him thirty years ago ; 
but they may allow him to acknowledge a service to a 
person who is capable still to do him another. A man, 
whose personal courage is suspected, is not at first to 
drive whole squadrons before him; but he may be al- 
lowed the merit of some squabble, or throwing a bottle 
at his adversary’s head. 

It will not be allowed to make a great man thatis a 
known despiser of religion spend whole days in his 
closet at his devotion; but you may with safety make 
him sit out public prayers with decency. A great 

a Major-general Webb obtained a glorious victory over the 
French, near Wynedale, in the year 1708. He was sent with 
6000 of the confederate troops to guard a great convoy to the 
allied army, besieging Lisle: Count de la Motte came ont from 
Ghent, with nearly 24,000 men, to intercept them; but major- 
general Webb disposed his men with such admirable skjll that, 
notwithstanding the vast superiority of numbers, by the ))lre 
force of order and disposition, the French were driven back in 
two or three successive attempts; and after having lost 6000 or 


7000 men, could be brought to charge no more. This may justly 
be reckoned among the greatest actions of that war: but the 


gave all the honour of it to veneral Cadogan, the duke's favour- 
ite, who did not come up till after the engagement. This was 
so resented by general Webb, that he left the army in dispust ; 
and coming into England to do himself justice, received the 


~ wnanimous thauks of the house of commons for his eminent 


services by that great action; which was also acknowledged, in 
a distinguishing manner by the king of Prussia, who bestowed 
ou him the Order of Generoaity. 
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man, who has never been known willingly to pay 4 
just debt, ought not all of a sudden to be introduced 
making restitution of thousands he has cheated ; Jet it 
suffice at first to pay 20/ to a friend who has lost 
his note. 

He lays down the same rules inthe detractory or de- 
famatory kind; that they should not be quite opposite 
to the qualities the persons are supposed to have. Thus 
it will not be found according to the sound rules of 
pseudology to report of a pious and religious prince 
that he neglects his devotion, and would introduce 
heresy ; but you may report of a merciful prince, that 
he has pardoned a criminal who did not deserve it. 
You will be unsuccessful if you give out of a great 
man, who is remarkable for his frugality for the pub- 
lic, that he squanders away the nation’s money; but 
you may safely relate that he hoards it: you must not 
affirm he took a bribe, but you may freely censure him 
for being tardy in his payments; because, though 
neither may be true, yet the last is credible, the first not. 
Of an open-hearted, generous mimster, you are not 
to say that. he was in an intrigue to betray his country ; 
but you may affirm, with some probability, that he was 
in an intrigue with alady. He warns all practitioners 
to take good heed to these precepts; for want of which 
many of their lies of late have proved abortive or short- 
lived. 

In the sixth chapter, he treats of the miraculous ; 
by which he understands anything that exceeds the 
common degrees of probability. In respect to the 
people, it is divided into two sorts, the ro PoCegdy or the 
vo Suwosidss, terrifying lies, and animating or encou- 
raging lies; both being extremely useful on their pro- 
per occasions. Concerning the co Qo€epav he gives 
several rules; one of which is, that terrible objects 
should not be too frequently shown to the people lest 
they grow familiar. He says, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the people of England should be frighted 
with the French king and the pretender once a-year ; 
but that the bears should be chained up again till that 
time twelvemonth. The want of observing this so ne- 
cessary a precept, in bringing out the raw head and 
bloody bones upon every trifling occasion, has produced 
great indifference in the vulyar of late years. Asto the 
animating or encouraging lies, he gives the following 
rules; that they shall not far exceed the common 
degrees of probability ; that there should be variety of 
them ; and the same Jie not obstinately insisted upon : 
that the promissory or prognosticating lies should not 
be upon short days, for fear the authors should have 
the same and confusion to see themselves speedily 
contradicted. He examines, by these rules, that well- 
meant, but unfortunate lie of the conquest of France 
which continued near tweuty years together 32 but at 
last, by being too obstinately insisted upon, it was worn 
threadbare, and became unsuccessful. 

As to the vo regaradss, or the prodigious, he has little 
to advise, but that their comets, whales, and dragous 
should be sizeable; their storms, tempests, and earth- 
quakes, without the reach of a day’s journey of a man 
and horse. 

The seventh chapter is wholly taken up in an inquiry, 
which of the two parties are the greatest artists in poli- 
tical lying ? He owns, that sometimes the one purty, 
and sometimes the other, is better believed; but that 
they have both very good geniuses among them. He 
attributes the ill success of either party to their glutting 
the market, and retailing too much of a bad commodity 
at once: when there is too great a quantity of worms 
it is hard to catch gudgeons. He proposes a scheme 
for the recovery of the credit of any party, which in- 
deed seems to be somewhat chimerical, and does not 
savour of that sound judgment the author has shown in 

« uring the reigns of king Williamand quecn Anna, 
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the rest of the work. It amounts to this, tnat the party 
sould agree to vent nothing but truth for three months 
together, which will give them credit for six months 
lying afterwards. He owns, that he believes it almos 
impossible to find fit persons to execute this scheme. 
Towards the end of the chapter he inveighs severely 
against the folly of parties, in retaining scoundrels and 
men of low genius to retail their lies; such as most of 
the present news-writers are; who, except a strong bent 
and inclination towards the profession, seem to be 
wholly ignorant in the rules of pseudology, and not at 
all qualified for so weighty a trust. 

Jn his next chapter he treats of some extraordinary 
geniuses, who have appeared of late years, especially in 
their disposition towards the miraculous. He advises 
those hopeful young meu to turn their invention to the 
service of their country; it being inglorious, at this 
time, to employ their talent in prodigious fox-chases, 
horse-courses, feats of activity in driving of coaches, 
jumping, running, swallowing of peaches, pulling out 
whole sets of teeth to clean, &c., when their country 
stands in so much need of their assistance. 

The eighth chapter is a project for uniting the several 
smaller corporations of liars into one society. It is too 
tedious to give a full account of the whole scheme: 
what is most remarkable is, that this society ought to 
consist of the heads of each party; that no lie is to 
pass current without their approbation, they being the 
best judges of the present exigencies, aud what sorts 
of lies are demanded ; that in such a corporation there 
ought to be men of all professions, that ro aeéroy, and 
the vo svadyov, that is, decency and probability, may be 
observed as much as possible; that, besides the persons 
above mentioned, this society ought to consist of the 
hopeful geniuses about the town (of which there are 
great plenty to be picked up in the several coffeehouses), 
travellers, virtuosves, fox-huuters, jockeys, attorneys, oli 
seamen and soldiers out of the hospitals of Greenwich 
and Chelsea; tu this society, 30 constituted, ought to be 
committed the sole management of lying; that in their 
outer room there ought always to affend some persons 
endowed with a great stock of credulity, a generation 
that thrives mightily in this soil and climate: he thinks 
a sufficient number of them may be picked up anywhere 
about the Exchange: these are to circulate what the 
others coin; for no man spreads a lie with so good a 
grace as he that believes it: that the rule of the suciety 
be to invent a lie, and sometimes two, for every day; 
in the choice of which great regard ought to be had to 
the weather and the season of the year: your @obtga, 
or terrifying lies, do mighty well in November and 
Secember, but not so well in May and June, un- 
less the easterly winds reign: that it ought to be 
peval for anybody to talk of anything but the lie 
of the day: that the society is to maintain a suf 
ficient number of spies at court, and other places, 
to furnish hints and topics for invention, and a ge- 
neral correspondence of all the market-towns for cir- 
culating their lies: that if any one of the society were 
observed to blush, or look out of countenance, or want 
a necessary circumstance in telling the lie, he ought to 
he expelled, and declared incapable: besides the roar- 
ing lies, there ought to be a private committee for 
whisperers, constituted of the ablest men of the society. 
Here the author makes a digression in praise of the 
Whig party, for the right understanding and use of 
proof-lies. A  proof-lie is like a proof-charge for a 
piece of ordnance, to try a standard credulity. Of 
such a nature he takes transubstantiation to be in the 
Church of Rome, a proof-article, which if any one 
swallows, they are surehe will digest everything else; 
therefore the Whig party do wisely, to try the credulity 
of the people sometimes by swingers, that they may be 
able to judge to what height they may charge fa 
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afterwards. Towards the end of this chapter, he warns 
the heads of parties against believing their own lies, 
which has proved of pernicious consequences of late; 
both a wise party, and a wise nation, having regulated 
their affairs 2 lies of their own inveution. The 
causes of this he supposed to be, too great a zeal and 
intenseness in the practice of this art, and a vehement 
heat in mutual conversation, whereby they persuade 
one another, that what they wish, and report to be true, 
is really so: that all parties have been subject to this 
misfortune. The Jacobites have been coustantly infested 
with it; but the Whigs of late seemed even to exceed 
them in this i]l habit and weakness. To this chapter 
the author subjoins a calendar of lies, proper for 
the several months of the year. 

The ninth chapter treats of the celerity and duration 
of lies. As to the celerity of their motion, the author 
says it is almost incredible: he gives several instances 
of lies that have gone faster than a man can ride post: 
your terrifying lies travel at a prodigious rate, above 
ten miles an hour: your whispers move ii a narrow 
vortex, but very swiftly. The author says, it is im- 
possible to explain several phanomena in relation to 
the celerity of lies, without the supposition of syn- 
chropism and combination. As to the duration of lies, 
he says there are of all sorts, from hours and days to 
ages; that there are some which, like insects, die and 
revive again in a different form; that good artists, 
like people who build upon a short lease, wiil calcu- 
Jate the duration of a lie surely to answer their purpose ; 
to last just as long, and no longer, than the turn is 
served, 

The tenth chapter treats of the characteristics of lies ; 
how to know when, where, and by whom invented. 
Your Dutch, English and French ware are amply dis- 
tinguished from one another; an Exchange le from 
one coined at the other end of the tewn: great judg- 
ment is tu be shown as to the place where the species 
is intended to circulate: very low and base coin will 
serve for Wapping: there are several coffeehouses that 
have their particular stamps, which a judicious prac- 
titioner may easily know. All your great men have 
their proper phautateustics. The author says he has 
attained, by study and application, to so great skill in 
this matter that, bring him any lie, he can_ tell whose 
Image it bears so truly, as the great man himself shall 
not have the face to deny it. The promissory lies of 
great men are kuown by shouldering, hugging, squeez- 
ing, smiling, bowing; and their lies in matter of fact, 
‘y immoderate swearing. 

He spends the whole eleventh chapter on one simple 
q testion, whether a lie is best. contradicted by truth, 
or by another lie? The author says that, considering 
the large extent of the cylindrical surface of the soul, 
and the great propensity to believe lies in the generality 
of mankind of late years, he thinks the properest cou- 
tradiction to a lie is another lie. For example, if it 
should be reported that the pretender was in London, 
one would not contradict it by saying, he never was in 
England; but you must prove by eye-witnesses that 
he came uo further than Greenwich, and ther went 
back again. Thus if it be spread about that a great 
person were dying of some disease, you must not say 
the truth, that they are in health, and never had such 
a disease, but that they are slowly recovering of it. So 
there was not long ago a gentleman, who affirmed, that 
the treaty with France, for bringing popery and slavery 
into Eugland, was signed the 15th of September; to 
which another answered very judiciously, not, by op- 
pons truth to his lie, that there was no such treaty; 

nut that, to his certain kuowledge, there were mauy 
things in that treaty not yet adjusted. 

[The account of the second volume of this excellent 
treatise is reserved for another time. | 
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THE ADDRESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS TO THE QUEEN. APRIL 9, 1713. 


DRAWN UP BY DR. SWIFT, AT THE COMMAND OF THY 
LORD TREASURER $ AND DELIVERED bY THE DUKE 
OF GRAFTON. 


3 iat a arm ten pt 





“Lorp Treasurer showed me some of the queen’s speech 
which ! corrected in several places; and penned the vote of ad- 
dress of thanks for the speech."—Juurnal de Stella, March 8, 
1712-18, 

“Lord Treasurer engaged me_to dine with him to-day; and I 
had reedy what he wanted.’’—ZJbid. March ¥5. 

“I dined again with lord treasurer; but, the parliament 
being prorogued, I must keep what I have till next week ; for I 
believe he will not see it till the evening before the session.”—~ 
Lbtd. March 17. 

“IT dined again with the lord treasurer; and though the 
business I had with him is something against Thursday, when 
the parliament is to meet, and this is Tuesday, he put it off till 
to-morrow.’ '—Jbid. April 7, 1713. 


We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
lords spiritual and temporal in parliament assembled, 
do, with the greatest joy and satisfaction, return 
our humble thanks to your majesty, for your most 
gracious speech from the throne; and for communi- 
cating to this house that peace is agreed on, so honour- 
able to your majesty, and safe and advantageous to 
your kingdoms; by which we hope, with the blessing 
of God, that your people will in a few years recover 
themselves, after so long and expensive a war. We 
likewise beg leave to congratulate with your majesty 
upon the success of your endeavours for a genera] peace ; 
whereby the tranquillity and welfare of Europe will he 
owing (next to the Divine Providence) to your majesty's 
wisdom and goodness. We never had the least doubt 
that your majesty, who is the greatest ornament aud 
protector of the Protestant religion, would do every- 
thing fer securing the Protestant succession; towards 
which nothing can be more necessary than the perfect 
harmony there is between your majesty and the house 
of Hanover. And we do humbly assure your majesty, 
that, as you are pleased to express your dependence, 
(next under God,) upon the duty and affection of your 
people; we think ourselves bound, by the greatest ties 
of religion, loyalty, and gratitude, to make all returns 
that can be due from the must obedient subjects to 
the most indulgent sovereign. 


A MGDEST INQUIRY INTO THE 
REASONS OF TIE JOY 


EXPRESSED BY A CERTAIN SET OF PEOPLE, UPON THE 
SPREADING OF A REPORT OF HER MAJESTY 'S 
DEATH. 


Tux following account of the queen’s illness, and its effect 
upon the state of parties, is from Swift's own pen: --“ In the 
midst of these dispositions at court, the queen fell dangeronsly 
sick at Windsor, about 1713. It was coufidently reported in 
town that she was dead, and the heads of the expecting party 
were said to have various meetings thereupon, and a great 
hurrying of chairs and coaches to and from the earl of Wharton’s 
house. Whether this were true or not, yet this much is certain, 
that the expressions of joy appeared very frequent and loud 
among many of that party; which proceeding, men ot form did 
not allow to be altogether decent.’ ——" The queen had early 
notice of this behaviour among the discontented leaders during 
her illness. It was, indeed, an affair of such a nature ag re- 
quired no aggravation, which, however, would not have been 
wanting ; the women of both parties.« who then attended her 
majesty, being well disposed to represent it in the strongest 
light. “The result was, that the queen immediately laid aside 
all her schemes and visions of reconciling the two upposite in- 
terests, and entered upon a firm resolution of adhering to the 
old English principles, from an opinion that the adverse party 
waited impatiently for her death, upon views I ttle cons)stiug 
(as the language and opinion went then) with the safety of the 
Constitution, either in church or state.”"—n Inquiry into the 
Behaviour uf the Queen's last Ministry. 


a Lady Masham aud the duchess of Somerset. 
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Tua this inquiry 18 made by a private person, and not 
ly her majesty'’s attorney- general ; and that such noto- 
tious offenders have met only with an expostulation, 
instead of an indictment, will at once be an ever- 
lastig proof of the lenity of the government and of 
the unprovoked and groundless barbarity of such a 
proceeding. Amid the pious intercessions of her ma- 
jesty’s dutiful subjects at the throne of grace for her 
realth and recovery, that othersof them should receive 
the news of her death with joy, and spread it with in- 
dustry, will hardly appear probable to any except to 
those who have been witnesses of such vile practices, 
not only in her majesty’s capital city, but in_ several 
other places in the kingdom; not only near Charing- 
cross, but at some market-crosses : that their passion on 
such an occasion should prove too unruly even for the 
caution demanded in the belicf of news still uncertain, 
for the severity of the laws, and for the common decency 
that is due to the fall even of the greatest enemy : that 
not only those who were sharers of the common biessings 
of her mild government, but such as had been warmed 
by its kinder influences; not only those who owed their 
honours, their riches, and other superfluitics, but even 
the necessaries of life, to her bounty; such as ate her 
bread, wore her raiment, and were protected under the 
shelter of her roof, should not be able for a moment 
to stifle their eager and impatient ingratitude: that 
this behaviour should not only appear in those vile 
and detestable places which are dedicated to faction 
and disorder; but that it should infect her majesty’s 
palaces and chapels (where the accustomed devotion 
for her health aud prosperity was derided) : these, I say, 
are facts that might demand a full proof, could J not 
appeal to their own consciences, and the uncontestable 
evidence of credible persons. 

I will for once suppose some foreigner, unacquaiuted 
with our temper and affairs, to be disturbed in his 
walks by some of the revels at Charing-cross upon this 
occasion, or by chance to stumble into a neighbouring 
coffeehouse ; would not his curiosity prompt him to 
address himself to the company after the following 
manner f 

“ Gentlemen, Though I am no Englishman, I rejoice 
as much at the fall of a tyrant as any of you. Surely 
this queen Atue exceeded both Nero and Caligula in 
acts of cruelty. May I beg you to relate to me some 
particulars? As for you, gentlemen, who express such 
unusual joy, no doubt but there are at this time multi- 
tudes of your relations and friends in prison who were 
to be executed the next day if this lucky accident had 
not prevented it.” 

Give me leave to imagine some poor disconsolate 
honest. gentlemen, at the same time, accideutally among 
them, thus answering this foreigner: “ Alas! sir, this 
good queen, whom they now report to be dead, during 
a reign ot twelve years, never shed one drop of blood 
for any misdemeanours against herself.” 

For. Well, sir, allowing what you have said to be 
true, may not the late administration have been ren- 
dered merciful by the indulgence of those entrusted 
with the execution of the laws; and yet, the queen, of 
whom we are speaking, have been in her own nature a 
wicked and cruel person ? 

Gent, Alas! sir, quite the contrary; this excellent 
queen was the greatest pattern of all princely and 
Christian virtues that ever adorned a throne; just, 
patient, firm, devout, charitable, affable, compas- 
sionate, the sincerest friend, the kindest mistress, the 
best. wife ! 

“or, Perhaps she was of a different religion; in- 
clined to popery, which has been for many years held 
in the utmost detestation in this country. 

Gent. Sir, this pious princess, as she was early edu- 
eated in the religion of her country, so, amid a cout 
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corrupted both in principles and mamners, she gare 
constant proofs of her uushaken perseverance in it; 
and, by her unblemished life, proved as great an orna- 
ment to the church of which she was a member as she 
was a steady professor of its doctrine and constant fre- 

uenter of its devotions, To the protestant religion 
she sacrificed her most tender interests. Where is thac 
boasted patriot, who acted a more generous part for the’ 
good of his country in the most perilous times? And, 
since Providence set the crown upon her head, in 
what single instance has she departed from those 
maxims ? 

For. 1 confess, then, I am ata loss to find out the 
cause of so great an exultation for the death of so ex- 
cellent a princess : but it has sometimes happened, by 
the connivance of good monarchs, that thelr people 
have been oppressed; and that perhaps might be your 
case in the late reign. 

Gent. So much otherwise, that no annals can pro- 
duce a reign freer from oppression. Our gracious 
queen “ never accepted the persons of the wicked, nor 
overthrew the righteous in judgment. Whose ox or 
whose ass did she take? She was always ready to re- 
lieve, but never to oppress, the poor, the fatherless, and 
the afflicted. Her heart was not lifted up above her 
brethren; nor did she turn aside from the command- 
ment, to the right or to the left.” Her compassionate 
mind pitied even those countries which suffered by the 
power of her victorious arms. Where are the least 
effects of the pride and cruelty of queen Aine to be 
discovered? So impossible is it to brand her govern- 
ment with any imstance of severity, that perhaps it may 
be more justly censured for excess of clemency ; a cle- 
mency the continuance whereof had once brought her 
into the utmost distress, till that tender regard which 
she had always shown for the liberties of her subjects 
taught them in return to struggle as hard for the 
liberty of their sovereign; even for that common right 
of al! mankind, the choosing her own servants, 

For. Give me leave to make another supposition. 
Princes sometimes turn Jiberality into profusion, 
squander their treasure, and impoverish their people. 
May nothing of this kind be laid to the charge of the 
deceased queen ? 

Gent, You cannot. but have heard, that, when she 
came to the crown, she found a dangerous war prepared 
for her, in which it pleased God to bless her with an 
unexpected success. When the purposes seemed to be 
answered for which it was undertaken, she thought fit 
to stop the vital streams of the blood and treasure of 
her people, and to put a period to a war that now 
served only to gratify the covetousness or ambition of 
those she was confederated with, as well as the vast de- 
signs of a faction at home; and, with peace, to endea- 
vour to settle such a commerce as might in some 
measure reimburse her subjects cf the vast treasure 
they hed expended. Alas! here is her crime; touch- 
ing those points she ‘ is now called in question” by 
those gentlemen. As for her own expenses, I wish they 
had reached as far as the necessaries and conveniences 
of life, which, some can testify, she has often denied 
herself, that she might have to give to those who were 
in want. If ever her liberality exceeded its just 
bounds, it was to a set of men who would now use the 
riches they enjoy by her bounty to insult her. Devo- 
tion and business were all the pleasures of her life: 
when she had any relaxation from the latter, it was 
only by some painful attack of the gout. The cares 
of government, no doubt, had prejudiced her constitu. 
tion: but monsters sure are they that can rejoice for 
the loss of a life worn out in their own service. I hope 
you will have the goodness to believe there are but few 
of us who deserve this infamous character. The bulk 
of her subjects, and many good Christians besides, in 
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other parts of the world, are, no doubt, daily offering up 
their ardent ie lai and vows for the preservation of 80 
precious a life. 

For, From what you have said, I readily condemn 
the unseasonable joy of those gentlemen; but mankind 
are governed by diet interest. You Englishmen sel- 
dom disguise your passious. A monarch may have a 
thousand good qualities; but particular men, who do 
not feel the benign influence of them, may be tempted, 
perhaps, to wish for a change. 

Gent. Give me leave to whisper you: That man of 
quality, whom you see in such an exstacy, enjoys, by 
her majesty'’s bounty, one of the most advantageous 
places of the kingdom.—That other gentleman's coach, 
that. stands there at the door, was bought with her ma- 
jesty’s money.—The laced coat, the hat and feather, 
that officer wears, were purchased with her pay; and 
you see her arms on his gorget.—This noble person's 
relations have been brought from the lowest degree of 
geutlemen, and surfeited with riches and honours by 
her majesty: so that she may truly complain, “ She 
nas nourished and brought up children, but they have 
rebelled against her.” 

For. Truly, sir, Iam amazed at what you say; and 
yet there appears so much candour and confidence in 
your assertions, that I can hardly suspect the truth of 
them. I have travelled through many a desvlate 
country, and heard the groans of many an afflicted 
people, who would have thought themselves blessed if 
the united virtues of this lady had been parcelled out 
among all their governors. Those virtues of princes 
that most dazzle the eyes of mankind are often dearly 
paid for by their people, who are forced to purchase 
them a place in the annals of fame at the dear price of 
their blood and treasure: and I believe they would sel- 
dom find fault with them for being peaceably inclined. 
I am a stranger; and in sucha disorderly night as this, 
may meet with some affront; so must bid you fare- 
well, hoping you will find this melancholy news con- 
tradicted. 

I may appeal to any impartial reader, whether there 
ig anything forced or unnatural in this dialogue; and 
then desire him to pass his Judgment upon the proceed- 
ings of those who rejoiced at her death. But to return 
to my inquiry :— 

The circumstances of queen Elizabeth much resemble 
those of her present. majesty, with this difference, 
that queen Elizabeth was forced upon many great and 
veniarkable pieces of severity from which it has pleased 
Giod to free her present majesty—I hope asa particular 
blessing upon her reign, and indulgence to her merciful 
temper. Though there were many factions at that time, 
both of the papists and puritans, to neither of which she 
gave much quarter, so that her very life was often con- 
spired against by many scts of villains among the pa- 
pists; thougn she had no posterity to revenge her 
quarrels, but, on the contrary, her ministry had most 
reason to be afraid of the vengeance of the successor ; 
yet she carried the respect and duty of her subjects with 
her even to the grave. By the wise and close manage- 
ment of her ministry, her being sick of the small-pox 
at Hampton Court. was concealed from the people till 
she was almost well. Had they known it, it would have 
been the constant subject of their devotions, as every 
little disorder of hers was. Whether from the fear of 
punishment, a regard to decency, love to their country, 
or the sense of their duty and allegiance, which were 
not extinguished in those days; none of those multi- 
tudes, which had suffered great hardships, durst mutter, 
or ever dreamed of showing the least malice or insolence 
to her, even in her old age and the very last scene of 
her life; and yet she was a true fridmd to peace, it be- 


ing her constant maxim, “ That it was more glorious to _ 
prevent a war by wisdom, than to finisn it by victories.” : 
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When she had a-mind to break off in the middle of a 
successful war, in which she was engaged against a more 
formidable power, and a more hopeful candidate for 
universal monarchy than any that has since appeared ; 
a war that was managed without the help of destructive 
funds, and large issues of English treasures to foreign 
states; a war that was carried on with the proper force 
of the nation, viz., their fleets, and rather served to bring 
in great quantities of bullion than to carry it out: J 
say, when she had a mind to make peace, I do not hear 
that every little retailer of politics presumed to tell her 
that it was not yet time to lay down her arns; that 
Spain was not yet sufficiently reduced ; that the balance 
of Europe was not perfectly settled. Indeed, her cap- 
tain-general for that war seemed to reason at the coun- 
cil-board with too much warmth for the continuance 
of it; but I do not hear that her lord-treasurer was dis- 
graced for advertising him at that time, “ that the 
blood-thirsty man showld not live half his days ;’’ a 
prophecy but too truly verified. When she resolved 
to bring down the haughty spirit of that great man, 
Ido not read that many people soothed him in his 
ambitious projects; except his flatterers, Blunt and 
Cuffe, to whom he spoke these remarkable words 
upon the scaffold: “ Ask pardon of God and the 
queen, for you were the persons that chiefly provoked 
me to this disloyalty.” And happy had it been for 
him had he hearkened to the lord-keeper, who advised 
him to submit to the queen his sovereign, and to re- 
member that passage of Seneca: “ If the law punish 
one who is guilty, he must submit to justice; if one 
who is innocent, he must submit to fortune.” 

I do not find one single address from either house of 
parliament, advising queen Elizabeth to vest her cap- 
tain-geueral in the Low Countries with more power. 
On the contrary, it is recorded, to her lasting honour, 
that she wrote to him, “ to allay his aspirings ; that she 
admired how a man whom she had raised out of the 
dust should s9 contemptuously violate her com- 
mands;” desiring the States to divest him of that 
absolute authority to which she had set such bounds 
as he should not pass. 

When this prudent queen had demanded and ob- 
tained from the Dutch the town of Flushing, castle of 
Ramekins, and the isle of Brill, to be surrendered to 
her as cautionary for repayment of the sums she might 
expend in their service, Ido not find any Englishman 
at that time pleading the cause of the distressed pro- 
vinces, (which then, indeed, was allowed to be a proper 
style,) complaining of the narrowness of their frontier, 
and remonstrating against this as a hard bargain: nor 
do I remember that her successor was thanked by the 
nation for giving up those cautionary towns, which she 
thought as safe in her own haiids as in those of the best 
of her allies. 

This excellent queen was sometimes, indeed, at- 
tacked with pamphlets: particularly by ove, entitled, 
“ The Gulf wherein England wil) be swallowed by the 
French Marriage :” for which Stubs® and Page (the 
one the author, the other the disperser) lost each their 
right hand. And to show that men in those days had 
both a sense of their duty and their guilt, when Stubs 
had his right hand cut off, he immediately uncovered 
his head with the other, and cried, “ God save the 
Queen!” I never read that, during the time of the 
execution, they were protected by a mob of chimney- 
sweepers hired by their partisans. 

a John Stubs of Lincoln's Inn, gent., a most rigid Purntan, 
author of “ A Discovery of a Gaping Gulf for England, by ane 
other French Marriage, if the Lord forbid not the Banns, by 
letting her Majesty Queen Elizabeth see the Sin, &c. thereof ;"’ 
printed 1579, 8vo. See Camden’s “Anuals of Queen Eliza 
beth,’’ under the year 1581. Wood says. that Thomas Cartwright, 


the Corypheus of the Puritans of his time, vas supposed to 
have been concerned iu writing this pamphiat. 
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What cause shall we then assign of this tumultuous 
aud excessive joy of the party : their industry to spread, 
and their eagerness to believe, what they so much 
wished # Were all the glories and blessings of queen 
Anne's. reign so soon to be forgotten? Were their pro- 
testations of loyalty and affection nothing else but pe- 
titions for preferment? or did they proceed only from 
the fear of Newgate and Tyburn? Might not all her 
cares and Jabours, that (in her circumstances) could 
have no other end but the welfare of her people, have 
deserved one pitying tear? Could not even (allowing 
their own supposition) her mistaken zeal for restoring 
the peace and commerce of her subjects, her tenderness 
to their exhausted purses, and her care to transmit their 
liberties safe to posterity, plead for one relenting thought? 
Might not some regard have been paid to her personal 
virtues, and to the rare example she has left behind her, 
of the constant practice of all Christian duties amid the 
grandeur and temptations of a court? No! All these 
things, it seems, were to be the subject of mirth, ridi- 
cule, and of the songs of drunkards ; and the death of 
tlie noble, the pious, the fortunate queen Anne, our 
countrywoman, flesh of our flesh, and bone of our bone,* 
vas to be celebrated as a festival of joy ! 

Aud is the death, then, of this excellent princess 
become so absolutely necessary at this time for the 
welfare of her people? 1 should rather imagine, even 
allowing their fears and jealousies to be well founded, 
that some degrees of prudence, temper, and tenderness 
for their fellow-subjects, might induce them to reason 
after the following manner :— 

“That it is good to put an evil day far off; that 
none can be more terrible than that which brings con- 
fusion, disorder, and perhaps a civil war; that Frovi- 
dence may find a way to disappoint our fears, — It is 
possible the spirit of faction may abate, and that even 
these formidable enemies of the succession may vanish, 
or return to a sense of their duty and danger: that 
France may fall under the government of a minor, and 
have business enough at home; nay, it 18 possible that 
the pretender himself may die before her present ma- 
jesty : and, cousidering the chaugeable condition of 
British affairs, it is not improbable that the Whigs may 
recover their credit, both at court and inthe country ; and 
then to be sure all things must go well. Nay, who can 
tell but that the successors may think it their interest 
to be kings of Britain rather than kings of the Whigs?” 
All or any one of those things are fully as probable as 
that the queen, lords, aud commons, iodld agree to 
alter the present establishment ; and much more so than 
that her present majesty should divest herself of her 
crown and dignity in favour of a popish successor, 
Let her live, then: and let. us still hope that Providence, 
which has honoured her to be the instrument of great 
blessings as well to Kurope as her own people, may 
continue to do so still. How short and obscure are the 
views of mankind when they look into futurity! We 
are at least xs often obliged to Providence for denying 
as for granting what we most earmestly desire. Out 
of respect to my country, I would fain believe the num- 
ber of such miscreants to be but few. What would all 
the rest of the world think of us else? Would not they 
Jook upon us as the most ungrateful, factious, fickle 
race of mortals under the suu? Histories are full of the 
dismal effects of the government of tyrannical princes, 
and of their fatal ends; and they are justly set up as 
beacons to warn others of the same rank from the rocks 
aud shelves whereon they have split. But are there no 
inemoirs of the undutifulness of subjects, and the fatal 
consequences of their factious and ungovernable tem- 
pers? J am afraid the general current of history will 
inform us that tyrannical princes have been more punc- 
tually obeyed than the good and the merciful. Princes 

* Av allusion to the foreign race which was to succeed her. 
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read history, as wel as subjects. They are quick- 
sighted enough to make inferences to justify, what they 
are but too much incl.ned to, the undue exercise of 
their power. “Is it no. plain,” say they, ‘that mon- 
archs too often suffer vy their indulgence? that the 
rigorous exercise of power is the only foundation of 
obedience? To what purpose, then, is it to court the 
fallacious breath of the changeable multitude?” I am 
afraid too many of them reason after this manner; and 
that the tyranny of bad princes is often founded upon 
the misbehaviour of subjects to good ones. Let such, 
therefore, consider what misery their factious and dis- 
obedient temper may bring upon their posterity, not 
only from the direct influence and tendency of it, but 
also by the appointment of Divine Providence. 

For shame, then, let us not verify the description 
which the ambassador made of us; who, being desired 
by his master to give a character of the English nation, 
as a full answer to his demand, presented him with a 
medal ; on the one side of which the English monarch 
was pictured as a lion, and all his people about. him 
like iste and, on the reverse, the monarch like a 
lainb, and all the people like lions. 

Let us now proceed to guess at the source of this un- 
seasonable exultation. I begin with the common cant 
of the whole party, the fear of a popish successor and 
popery. The loss of the duke of Gloucester, and the 
want of hopes of posterity from her present majesty, 
are misfortunes never enough to be lamented; but is it 
not a very ungenerous way of proceeding, instead of 
comforting and supporting their prince under this ca- 
Jamity, to insult and despise her for it? to multiply 
their affronts and indignities, because she wants pos- 
terity who might possibly revenge them? May such 
ignoble and base sentiments be far from the thoughts 
of every, true-hearted Briton! and may He who has 
commanded us “not to add affliction to the afflicted” 
never avenge such inhuman and unjust dealings! But 
still i am to seek how the fear of a popish successor 
should operate in joy for the death of a Protestant pos- 
sessor: This appears no less unaccountable than other 
parts of their system of politics, a short view of which 
seems to be this: 

That the Protestant succession is in the utmost danger. 

That, in order to strengthen it, a bad understanding 
must be kept up between the successor and her present 
majesty, the ministry, and all who are vested with power 
and authority im the nation. 

For this end, the successor must be persuaded that 
those are his mortal enemies; and the ministry, on the 
other hand, must be told that he is coming to hang 
them all up. 

That they hope the ministry are firm friends to the 
pretender; that they ought to be so, having no other 
game to play; and that they should be sorry to find 
them otherwise inclined. 

That at this moment the queen is expiring; and 
the guards gone down as far as Dover to meet the pre- 
tender. Now rejoice, all true-hearted Whigs, at the 
happy prospect of the glorious scene that discloses itself 
for Great Britain! 

From these premises I think it will be very hard 
for the most sagacious man alive to infer, which of 
three things is most in favour with these gentlemen 
who are so transported; viz.. whether the Pro‘estant 
successor, the pretender, or confusion? I think, so far 
ig plain, that either their suspicion of the danger of the 
Protestant succession is counterfeit, or that they are for 
one or the other. And indeed what can one gather 
from their mad and extravagant discourse, but that it 
is all grimace? ‘“ Popery is breaking ia like a torrent. 
Mass will be quickly said in churches. Clergymens's 
wives are taking their last leave of their husbands,” &c, 

auod God! that ever I should live to see the Protestant 
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eruse abandoned by u queen, (who has sacrificed for 
the sake of it what was perbaps dearer than her life,) 
hy the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the nation; and 
the sole defence of it left to Redpath, Dick Steel, and 
their associates, with the apostles of Young Man's 
coffeehouse! Before I leave this head, I would desire 
these gentlemen, who are constantly making such ma- 
licious insinuations against men of honour and probity, 
to remember, the oath of abjuration (what they so often 
quote, and what every honest man will keep) contains 
faith and true allegiance to their present sovereign, in 
as strong terms as the renunciation of the pretender; 
and that he, who violates the first part of the oath, gives 
but a small security for his observation of the latter, 
uniess they think that which was last swallowed must 
be always uppermost. 

Another cause of their joy upon the spreading of this 
false news is, their discontent at the peace. And in 
this indeed the queen has reason to rejoice, that has no 
enemies but sch as are enemies to peace. But is not 
the hopes of a new war an admirable subject for joy, a 
most endearing token of their love to the successor, and 
one of their new methods of keeping up his interest, to 
represent him tv the people as bringing over war in his 
train! It is foreign to my present purpose to enter into 
a fall discussion of this subject: but the quarrelling 
with the peace, because it is not exactly to our mind, 
seems as if one that had put out a great fire, should be 
sued by the neighbourhood for some lost goods, or 
damaged houses; which happened, say they, by his 
making too much haste. Let me advise them in general, 
not to disrelish blessings because they may want some 
ingredients which their extravagant and sickly appe- 
tites seem to demand ; to leave some part of the govern- 
meut of the world to its Maker, and not to believe 
that he is confined to the narrow maxims of every whim- 
sical politician ; not to think it impossible that the same 
powers that have restored the balance of Europe, in op- 
position to so great a force, are able to preserve it ; and 
that we have no reason to be in such mighty dread of a 
uation now impoverished and dispirited, (and probably 
on the eve of a long minority, with all the confusion 
that attends it,) whom we have humbled in all its 
pomp and glory. 

May I presume to descend from those high topics, 
and to suppose that the sublime and public spirit of 
these patriots may have a little alloy of a baser passion ; 
aud that self-interest had some share in this extraordi- 
nary festival? Far be it from me to deny them the 
due use of so humane a passion! Let the hopes of 
seeing better days produce a secret satisfaction; but 
may they not be so affected, without being brutal and 
barbarous? They might have enjoyed the pleasant 
prospect of the approaching favours of the new mon- 
arch without insulting the ashes of the dead. May 
that reign be glorious and happy! But I shall always 
believe, that insulting the memory of her present ma- 
jesty will be understood as an ill compliment to her 
successor. The fatal event of her death, it is true, put 
an end to their allegiance; but not to the obligations 
to decency and gratitude. I have heard that alle- 
giance and protection are reciprocal; but never that 
allegiance and preferment were so. If this principle 
be admitted, we need go no further for the list of Her 
majesty’s good subjects, than Chamberlayne’s “ Pre- 
sent State of Britain.” But even in this particular the 
rejoicing party have, of all mankind, the least reason 
to complain, whose present insolence and pride are the 
creatures of her majesty’s bounty and indulgence; who 
have no other grievance, that I know of, than, when 
they have * taken our cloak, that we will not give 
them our coat also.” And even under this ministry, 
the opposite party, who are loud in their complaints 
and reviling against it, may appear, upon a right com- 
putation, fo have their quote of all the offices of the 
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kingdom. Let them for once show their modesty 
and not grudge the nation the little that is left; and 
since they have so great a share in possession, and 
think themselves sure of all in reversion, suffer the 
poor Tories to hold their part during the period of the 
queen's life. 

There remains still another cause, which I am afraid 
operates as strongly as any of those already mentioned : 
it is a common observation, that the offended party 
often forgives; but the offending party seldom. It is 
one of the corrupt sentiments of the heart of man, to 
hate one the more for having used them ill; and to 
wish those out of the way, who, we believe, ought in 
justice to revenge the injuries we have done them. I 
leave the application to themselves. 

Thus, I think, I have briefly enumerated the causes 
of their joy ; viz.— 

A prospect of a new foreign war ; 

A fair chance for a civil war ; 

The expectation of the monopoly of the government ; 

The hopes of having the Tories all hanged 5 and, 

Their conscivusness that they ought to be so them- 
selves. 

At the same time, far be it from me to charge all 
who are called by the name of Whigs with such vil- 
Jainous inclinations and designs; among whom, I 
know, there are many worthy and excellent persons. 
I would not willingly be guilty of a breach of charity, 
which I could wish all parties were possessed of in a 
greater measure. I would have everybody, whu is 
couscious of his guilt in any of the forementioned par- 
ticulars, to reflect seriously upon what I have hiuted 
at; both those who “ cursed the queen in their heart,” 
and those who “ cursed her” in the open streets ; but, 
of all others, their guilt is of the deepest dye, who 
have personal obligations to her majesty. For my 
part, it was with the utmost detestation that I observed 
some, who owed much to his late majesty king Wil- 
liam, treat his memory with scorn and indifference. 
Gratitude, as much despised and disused as it is, will 
ever contiuue to be a reputable virtue, as loug as man- 
kind live in society; nay, even if they should return 
to the woods. 

The melancholy occasion of her majesty’s sickness 
had this in common with all other accidents; that 
some advantage could be made of it, in discovering 
the impotent malice and factious purposes of some, who 
would otherwise have been more cautious in disguising 
their inclinations, till they believed they might discover 
them with safety, and thereby make a merit with the 
more abandoved part of the faction. God be thanked 
her majesty wants not those faithful subjects who will, 
defend both her person and reputation against the 
felonious attempts of such impious wretches, and who 
would serve her in the last moments of her life with as 
much fidelity and zeal as if she had twenty sons and 
daughters to inherit after her. Her times are in the 
hands of that Almighty Being whose minister she is, 
and in whom she comfortably puts her trust; who will 
not shorten the period of her life one moment for all 
the impatient curiosity of those people who are daily 
inquiring, “ When will she die?” So long as they 
keep off their hands, let them wish as much as they 
think fit; and, when it shall please God to give her 
the happy change of an earthly for a heavenly crown, 
let this be written upou her tomb ; “¢ That, in conypassion 
to the miseries of Europe, and the sufferings of her 
own subjects, after a bloody and expensive war, which 
had lasted twenty years, she concluded a peace ; and 
that she might transmit the liberties of her poe safe 
to posterity, she disbanded her army, by which glon- 
ous achievement she acquired the hatred of a faction, 
who were fond of war, that they might plunder the 
fellow-subjects at pleasure; aud of an army, that tuey 
might do this with impunity.” 
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ARS PUN-ICA, SIFE FLOS LINGUARUM. 
THE ART OF PUNNING; OR 
THE FLOWER OF LANGUAGES : 
IN SEVENTY-NINE RULES; 
FOR THE FURTHER IMPROVEMENT OF CONVERSATION, 
AND HELP OF MEMORY. 
BY THE LABOUR AND INDUSTRY OF TOM PUN‘SIBI. 


“Ex ambigu4 dicta vel argutissima putantur; sed non seme 
per in joco, sepe etiam in gravitate versantur.—Ingeniosi enim 
vidstur, vim verbi in aliud atque cwteri accipiant, poe ducere.”’ 

Cicero, de Oratore, Lib. ii. § 61, 2. 
“The sceds of punning are in the minds of all men.”’ 
Addison, Spect. No. 61. 





TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR JOUN SCRUB, BY., 
AND MERCHANT, THIS DEDICATION IS HUMBLY 
PRESENTED BY THE AUTITOR. 

Your honour’s character is too well known in 
the world to stand in need of a dedication ; but I can 
tell you that my fortune is not so well settled but I 
stand in ueed of a patron, And therefore, since I am 
to write a dedication, 1 must for decency proceed in 

the usual method. 

First, I then proclaim to the world your high and 
Wustrious birth: that you are, by the father’s side, 
descended from the most ancient and celebrated fa- 
mily of Rome, the Cascas; by the mother’s from earl 
Percy. Some indeed have been so malicious as to 
say, your grandmother A:lld-her-kin : but, I think, if 
the authors of the report were found out, they ought to 
be hampered. 1 will allow that the world exclaims 
deservedly against. your mother, because she is no friend 
to the bottle; otherwise they would deserve a firkin, 
as having no grounds for what they say. However, I do 
not think it can sully your five and bright reputation ; 
for the credit you gained at the battle of Hogshed against 
the duke of Burgundy, who felt no sham-pain when 
you forced im to sink beneath your power, and gave 
his whole army a brush, may in time turn to your ac- 
count; for, to my knowledge, it put his highness much 
upon the fret. This, indeed, was no less racking to 
the king his master, who found himself gross-le 
mistaken, in catching a tartar. For the whole world 
allowed that you brought him a peg lower, by giving 
him the parting-blow, and making all his rogues tn buck- 
ram to run. Not to mention your great a-gillity, 
though you are past your prim-age ; and may you 
never lack-age, with a sparkling wit, and brisk imagi- 
nation! May your honour also wear long, beyond the 
commou scant-ling of human life, and constantly pro- 
ceed iu your musical diversions of pipe and sack-but, 
bunting with tarrers, &c., and may your good humour 
in saying, “ I am-phor-a-bottle,” never be lost, to the joy 
of all them that drink your tee for nothing, and es- 
pecially of your humble servant, 

Tom Pun-sibi! 
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PREFACE.a 
Heec nos. ab imis Pun-icorum annalibus 
Prolata, longo tempore, edidimus tibi. 
A've rake | the aghes of the dead, to show 
Puns were in vogue five thousand years ago. 
THE great and singular advantages of PuNNING, and 
2 This treatise, first published in Dublin, (1719,) was imme- 
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MISCELLANIES IN PROSE, BY SWIFT AND SHERIDAN. 
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the lustre it gives to conversation, are commonly so 
little known in the world, that scarce one man of Jearn- 
ing in fifty, to their shame be it spoken, appears to 
have the least tincture of it in his discourse. This I 
can impute to nothing, but that it has not been reduced 
to a science; and indeed Cicero seemed long ago to 
wish for it, as we may gather from his second book De 
Oratore, [Lib. ii. § 54.] where he has this remarkable 
passage :—“‘ Suavis autem est et vehementer seepe uti- 
lis jocus et facetix cum ambiguitate—in quibus tu 
longé aliis, med sententid, Caesar, excellis: quo magis 
mihi etiam testis esse potes, aut nullam esse artem salis, 
aut, si qua est, eam nos tu potissimum docebis.” 
“ Punning is extremely delightful, and oftentimes very 
profitable ; in which, as far as I can judge, Caesar, you 
excel all mankind ; for which reason you may inform 
me whether there be any art of punning; or, if there 
be, I beseech you above all things, to instruct me in 
it.” So much was this great man affected with the 
art, and such a noble idea did he conceive of it, that 
he gave Ceesar the preference to all mankind, only on 
account of that accomplishment. 

Let. critics say what they will, I will venture to 
affirm that punning, of all arts and sciences, is the 
most extraordinary: for all others are circumscribed 
by certain bounds; but this alone is found to have no 
limits, because, to excel therein requires a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of all things. A punner must be a 
man of the greatest natural abilities and of the best 
accomplishments: his wit must be poignant and fruit- 
ful, his understanding clear and distinct, his imagina- 
tion delicate and cheerful; he must have an extra 
ordinary elevation of soul, far above all mean and low 
conceptions: and these must be sustained with a 
vivacity fit to express his ideas, with that grace and 
beauty, that strength and swectuess, which become 
sentiments so truly noble and sublime. 

And now, lest I should be suspected of imposing 
upon my reader, I must entreat him to consider how 
high Plato has carried his seutiments of this art 
(and Plato is allowed by all men to have seen further 
into heaven than any heathen either before or since), 
Does he not say positively, in his “ Cratylus,” ** Jocos et 
dii amant™ ? the gods themselves love punning. Which 
I am apt to believe, from Homer’s a@clsoros yiaws, 
unextinguished laughter; because there is no other 
motive could cause such continued merriment amoung 
the gods. 

As to the antiquity of this art, Buxtorf proves it to 
be very early among the Chaldeans; whiel any one 
may see at large, who will read what he says upon 
the word my pun, “ Vocula est Chaldeis familia- 
rissima,”’ &c. “It isa word that is most frequently in 
use among the Chaldeans; who were first instructed 
in. the methods of punning by their magi, and gained 
such reputation that Ptolemeus Philopunneus seut 
for 81x of those learned priests to propagate their doc- 
trine of puns in six of his principal cities; which 
they did with such success, that his majesty ordered, 
by public edict, to have a full collection of all the 
puns made within his dominions for three years past ; 
and this collection filled one large apartment of his 
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diately reprinted in London, where it went through five 
editions. It appears that in this work the dean was only an 
assistant, the author was Dr. Sheridan, with the coadjutorship 
Pe Ir. Delany and Mrs. Rochfort. Sce the second preface vo 
thie tract. 
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tibrary, having this following remarkable inscription 
over the door, "largsiov urns, “ The shop of the soul's 
physic.”s 

Some authors, but upon what grounds is uncertain, 
will have Pan, who in the ASolic dialect is called Pun, 
lo be the author of puns; because, they say, Pan 
heing the god of universal nature, and punuing free of 
all languages, it is highly probable that it owes its first 
origin, as well as name, to this god: others again at- 
tribute it to Janus, and for this reason Janus had 
two faces; and of consequence they conjectured every 
word he spoke had a double meaning. But, however, 
] give little credit to these opinions, which I am apt to 
believe were broached in the dark and fabulous ages of 


the world ; for I doubt before the first Olympiad there | 


can be no great dependence upon profane history. 

IT am much more inclined to give credit to Bux- 
torf; nor is it improbable that Pythagoras, who spent 
twenty-eight years at /Mgypt in his studies, brought 
this art, together with some arcana of philosophy, into 
Greece; the reason for which might be, that phi- 
losophy and punning were a mutual assistance to each 
other: ‘ for,” says he, “ puns are like 80 many torch- 
‘ights in the head, that give the soul a very distinct 
view of those images, which she before seemed to 
grope after as if she had been imprisoned in a dun- 
geon.’ From whence he looked upon puns to be so 
sacred, and had such a regard to them, that he left a 
precept to his disciples forbidding them to eat beaus 
because they were called in Greek arty.  “ Let. not,” 
says he, “one grain of the sceds be lost; but pre- 
serve and scatter them over all Greece, that both our 
gardens and our fields may flourish with a vegetable, 
which, on account of its name, not only brings an 
honour to our country, but, as it disperses its eflluvia 
in the air, may also, by a secret impulse, prepare the 
soul for punning, which T esteem the first and great 
felicity of life.” 

This art being so very well recommended by so 
great a man, it was not long before it spread through 
all Greece, and at last was looked upon to be such a 
necessary accomplishment, that uo person was ad- 
mitted to a feast who was not first examined, and if 
he were found ignorant of punning, he was dismissed 
with ‘Exes sore, BeGndo, “ Hence, ye profane.” 

If any one doubts the truth of what I say, tet him 
consult the apophthegms of Plutarch, who, after he had 
passed several cncomiums upon this art, gives some 

ceount of persons eminent in it; among which (to 
shorten my preface) I choose one of the most illustrious 
examples, aud will entertain the courteous reader with 
the following story :—“ King Philip had his collar. 
bone broken in a battle; and his physician expecting 
money of him every visit, the king reproved him with 
a pun, saying, he had the key in his own hands.” For 
the word Aus, in the original, signifies both a key 
aud collar-bone. [Vide Plut. Apoph. p. 177. ] 

We have also several puns recorded in Diogenes 
Laertius’s “Lives of the Philosophers,” and those 
made by the wisest and gravest men among them, 
even by Diogenes the cynic, who, although pretend- 
ing to withstand the irresistible charms of punning, 
was cursed with the name of an Abhorrer, yet, in spite 
of all his ill-nature and affectation, (for he was a tub 
preacher,) he made so excellent a pun, that Scaliger 
said, “he would rather have been author of it than 
king of Navarre.” The story is as follows :—Didy- 
mus (not Didymus the commeutator upon Homer, but 
a famous rake amoug the ladies at Athens) having 
taken in hand to cure a virgin’s eye that was sore, had 


a Vide Joseph. Bengor. Chronic. in Edit. Georg, Homedide. 
Seriem Godoliw Tradit. Hebraic. Corpus Paradoseon_ Titulo 
Mevill. c. i. §8. Chronic. Samarit. Abulphectahi. Megillat. 
Teanit, 
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this caution given him by Diogenes, “Take care you 
do not corrupt your pupil.” The word xege signil’y- 
ing both the pupil of the eye and a virgin, ‘See 
hen 

It would ve endless to produce all the authorities 
that might be gathered from Diodorus Siculus, Hero- 
dotus, Proconosius, Bergeus, Dionysius Halicarnaasen- 
sis, Lycophron, Pindar, Apollonius, Menander, Aris- 
tophanes, Corinthus Cous, Nonnus, Demosthenes, 
Euripides, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, &c.; from 
every one of which I should have produced some quo- 
tations, were it not that we are so unfortunate in this 
kingdom not to have Greek types sufficient for such an 
undertaking; for want of which I have been put to 
the necessity, in the word xoge, of writing an alpha for 
an eta. 

However, 1 believe it will not be amiss to bring 
some few testimouies, to show in what great esteem 
the art of punning was among the most refined wits at 
Rome, | that in the most polite ages, as will appear 
from the following quotations :— 

Quinctilian says, [Institut. Orator. lib, vi. p. 265] 
‘* Urbanitas est virtus quedam, in breve dictum, 
verum sensu duplici, coacta, et apta ad delectandoa 
homines,” &c. Thus translated, ‘* Pumning is a vir- 
tue, comprised in a short expression, with a double 
meaning, and fitted to delight the ladies.” 

Lucretius also, 

Quo magis wternum da dictis, Diva, leporem. 


Goddess, eternal puns on me bestow. 


Aud elsewhere, 


Omnia enim lepidi magis admirantur, amantque, 
Germanis qua sub verbis latitantia cernunt : 
Verbaque constitunnt simili fneata sonore, 

Nee simili sensu, sed quee mentita placerent. 

All men of mirth and sense admire and love 

Those words which like twin-brothers doubtfal prove: 
When the same sounds a different sense disguise, 

In being deceived the greatest pleasure lies. 


Thus Claudian, 
Vocibus alternant sensns, fraudisque jocose, 
Vim duplicem rident, lacrymosaque gaudia miscent. 
From word to word th’ ambiguous sense is play’d ; 
Laughing succeeds, and joyful tears are shed. 

And Martial, 
Sit mihi, Cinna, comes, salibus dictisque facetus, 

Qui sapit ambiguos fundere ab ore sonos. 


Cinna, give me the man, when all is done, 
‘That wisely knows to crack a jest and pun. 


Petrouius likewise will tel] you, 


Dicta, sales, risus, urbana crepundia vocum, 
Ingenii facilis que documenta dabunt. 


Jokes, repartees, and laugh, and pun polite, 
Are the true test to prove a man is right. 


And Lucan, 


Ie est imperium risus, qui fraude leporis 
Ambigua fallens, humeros quatit usque solutis 
Nexibus, ac tremuli trepidant curvamina dorsi, 
Et jecur, et cordis fibras, et pandit anhelas 
Pulmonis latebras 








He’s king of mirth, that slily cheats our sense 
With pun ambiguous, pleasing in suspense ; 

The shoulders lax become, the bending back 
Upheaved with laughter, makes our ribs to crack 3 
Ev’n to the liver he can joys impart, 

Aud play upon the fibres of the heart ; 

Open the chambers of the longues,* and there 
Give longer life in laughiny, and in alr. 


But to come nearer home and our own times; we 
know that France, in the late reign, was the seat of 
learning and policy; and what made it go, but the 
great. encouragement the king gave punners above any 


® Potils lungs, as a Dutch commentator would observe, — 
Original Note. 
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other men ; for, it is too notorious to quote any author 
for it, that Lewis le Grand gave a hundred pistoles for 
one single pun-motto, made upon an abbot, who died 
in a field, having a lily growing out of his a—: 


Habe mortem prm oculis. 
Abbe mort en prez au cu lis. 


Nor was his bounty leas to Monsieur de Ferry de 
Lageltre the painter, (though the pun and the picture 
turned against himself,) who drew his majesty shooting, 
and at sume distance from him another man aiming 
at the same fowl, who was withheld by a third per- 
bon pointing at the king, with these words from his 


mouth, 
Ne voyez vous le roy tirant ? 


Having now, from the best authorities, plainly 
proved the antiquity and excellence of the art of 
punning, nothing remains but to give some general 
directions as to the manner how this science is to be 
taught. 

1. Let the husband teach his wife to read it. 

2. Let her be appointed to teach her children. 

3. Let the head servant of the family instruct all the 
rest, and that every morning before the master and 
mistress are up. 

4, The masters and misses are to repeat a rule every 
day, with the examples; and every visiting-day be 
brought up to show the company what fine memories 
they have. 

5. They must go ten times through the book before 
they be allowed to aim at a pun. 

6. They must, every day of their lives, repeat six 
synonymous words, or words alike in sound, before they 


be allowed to sit down to dinner. Such as, 
Assent, Ascent. Alter, Altar. 
A lass — Alas. A peer, Appear. 
Bark, Barque. Barbary, Barberrie. 


They are all to be found in metre, most laboriously 
compiled by the learned author of ‘“¢ The English 
Schoolmaster,” printed ano 1641, London edit. p. 52. 

7. If any eldest son has not a capacity to attain to 
this science, Jet him be disinherited as non compos, and 
the estate given to the next hopeful child. 

——Si quid novisti rectius istis 


Candidug innperti; si uon, his utere mecum. 
(Hor, 1. Ep. vi. 67.) 


If any man ean better rules impart, 
Til give him leave to do't with all my heart! 
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A PARAGRAPH OF THE FIRST PREFACE 
THAT WAS OMITTED; » 


‘WHICH THE READER (ACCORDING TO HIS JUDGMENT OR 
DISCRETION) MAY INSERT WHERE HE PLEASES. 
THERE is a remarkable passage in Petronius Arbiter, 
which plainly proves, by a royal example, that punning 
was a necessary ingredient to make an entertainment 
agreeable. The words are these: “ Ingerebat nihilo- 
minus Trimalchio leutissima voce, Carpe. Ego, sus- 
picatus ad aliquam urbauitatem toties iteratam vocem 
yertinere, nou erubui eum qui supra me accumbebat 
ae ipsum interrogare. At ille qui sapins ejusmodi 
ludos spectaverat, Vides, inquit, lum qui obsonium 
carpit, Carpus vocatur, Itaque quotiescunque dicit 
Carpe, eodem verbo et vocat et imperat.” And it is 
further remarkable, that every day of lis life he made 

the same pun at dinner and supper. 
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A SECOND PREFACE. 


Lest my modesty shuld be called in question for 
venturing to appear in print, in an age so famous for 
politeness and ingennity, I think IJ am bound to say 
this in my own defence, that these few sheets were 
not designed to be made public, as being writfen for 
my own private use; but what will wot the impor- 
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ART OF PUNNING. 


tunity of friends conquer? They were no sooner dis- 
covered in my study, but my merry friend George 
Rochfort, my learned acquaintance Patrick Delany, 
and my much-honoured patron Jonathan Swift, all 
unanimously agreed, that I should do my own repu- 
tation and the world that justice, as to send “ such a 
treasure of knowledge” (as they were pleased to ex- 
press themselves) to the press. As for the work itself, 
I may venture to say, it is a work of time and ex- 
perience, aud entirely unattempted before. For which 
reasou I hope the candid reader will be favourable in 
his judgment upon it, and consider that all sciences 
iu their infancy have been weak and feeble. The next 
age may supply where I have been defective , and the 
next perhaps may produce a sir Isaac in punning, 
We know that logicians first spun out reason in cate- 
gories, predicaments, and enuuciations; and at last 
they came to wind up their bottoms in syllogisms, 
which is the completing of that science. 

The Chaldeans began the mathematics, in which 
the Egyptians flourished. Then these, crossing the 
sea by the means of Thales the Milesian, came into 
Greece, where they were improved very much by Py- 
thagoras, Anaxagoras, and CEnopides of Chios. These 
were followed by Briso, Antipho, Hippocrates, &c. 
But the excellence of the algebraic art was begun by 
Geber, au Arabian astronomer, (whence, as is con- 
ceived, the word alyebra took its rise,) and was much 
since improved by Cardanus, Tartaglia, Clavius, Ste- 
vinus, Ghetaldus, Herigenius, Fran. Van Schooten, 
Florida de Beaune, &c. 

But to return to the art of punning again; the 
progress and improvement of which, I hope, will be 
equal to the sciences I have mentioned, or to any 
superior to them, if there be such: reader, I must 
trespass a little longer on your patience, and tell you 
an old maxim, Bonum, quo communius, eo melius. 
“ Good, the more common, the better it is.” You 
see, I have, in imitation of the industrious bee, gathered 
my honey from various flowers; but yet I cannot say 
without some diminution and loss to the persons from 
whom I have taken the examples to my rules, who are 
likely never to use their puns again. 

Aud here, to avoid the imputation of ingratitude, 
I must declare to the world, that my worthy friend 
Dr. R——, who is singularly remarkable for his un- 
paralleled skill in punning, and a most industrious 
promoter of it, has been a very great instrument in 
bringing this work to light, as well by animating me 
to proceed in it as by eudeavouring to procure a good 
letter for the impression. 

The favourable acceptance that my puns have met 
with in some private companies makes me flatter 
myself that my labours therein will be candidly ac- 
cepted, as they have been cordially intended to serve 
my native country. TOM PUN-SIBL. 


From my Study, up one Pair of 
Stairs, ill-contrived Street- 
wards, August 9th, 1719. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN, 


ON HIS ART OF PUNNING, 


Hap I ten thousand mouths and tongues, 
Had I ten thousand pair of lungs, 
‘Ten thousand skulls, with brains to think, 
Teu thousand standishes of ink, 
Ten thousand hauds and pens to write, 
Thy praise I'd study day and night. 
O may thy work for ever live! 
Dear Tom a friendly zeal forgive, ) 
* May no vile, miscreant, saucy cook 
Presume to tear thy learned book, 
To singe his fowl for nicer guest, 
Or pin it on the turkey’s breast. 


THE ORIGINAU OF PUNNING. 


Keep it from pasty, baked or flying, 
From broiling steak, or fritters frying, 
From lighting pipe, or making snuff, 
Or casing up a feather muff, 

From all the several ways the grocer 
(Who to the learned world’s a foe, sir) 
Has found in twisting, folding, packing, 
His brains and ours at once a-racking. 
And may it never curl the head. 

Of either living block or dead! 

Thus, when all dangers they have past, 
Your leaves, like leaves of brass, shal] last. 
No blast shall from a critic's breath, 

By vile infection cause their death, 

Till they in flames at last expire, 

And help to set the world ou fire. 


THE ORIGINAL OF PUNNING: 
FROM PLATO'S SYMPOSIACKS. 
BY DR. SHERIDAN. 


Once on a time, in merry mood, 
Jove made a PUN of flesh and blood ; 
A.double two-faced living creature, 
Androgynos, of two-fold nature ; 
For back to back, with single skin, 
He bound the male and female in; 
So much alike, so near the same, 
They stuck as closely as their name. 
Whatever words the male express‘d 
The female turn'd them to a jest ; 
Whatever words the female spoke, 
The male converted to a joke; 
So, in this form of man and wife 
They led a merry puNNING life. 
The gods from heaven descend to earth, 
Drawn down by their alluring mirth ; 
So well they seem'd to like the sport, 
Jove could not get them back to court. 
Th’ infernal gods ascend as well, 
Drawn up by magic puns from hell. 
Judges and furies quit their post, 
And not a soul to mind a ghost. 
“ Heyday !” says Jove; says Pluto too, 
“ T think the devils here to do; 
Here’s hell broke loose and heaven's quite empty, 
We scarce have left one god in twenty. 
Pray, what has set them all a-running ?’"—~ 
“ Dear brother, nothing else but PUNNING. 
Behold that double creature yonder 
Delights them with a double entendre.” 
* Odds-fish,” says Pluto, “ where's your thunder ? 
Let drive, and split this thing asunder!” 
“ That's right,” quoth Jove; with that he threw 
A bolt, and split it into two ; 
And when the thing was split in twain, 
Why then it punn’p as much again. 
“ Tis thus the diamonds we refine, 
The more we cut, the more they shine : 
And, ever since, your men of wit, 
Until theyre ct, can't puN a bit. 
So take a starling when ‘tis young, 
And down the middle sit the tongue, 
With groat or sixpence, tis no matter, 
Youll find the bird will doubly chatter. 
“ Upon the whole, dear Pluto, you know, 
"Tis well I did not slit my Juno! 
For, had I done’t, whene’er she'd scold me, 
She'd make the heavens too hot to hold me. 
The gods, upon this application, | 
Return'd each to his habitation, 
Extremely pleased with this new joke, 
The best, they swore, he ever spoke. 
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FROM 
MY MUCH-HONOURED FRIEND 
AT HELDELVILLE,. (Dr. Detany } 


Hait to the sage, who, from his native store, 
Produced a science never known before, 
Science of words, once jargon of the schools, 
The plague of wise men, and the boast of fools, 
Made easy now and useful im your rules ! 
Where wit and humour equally combine, 
Our mirth at once to raise and to refine, 
Till now not half the worth of sounds we knew, 
Their virtual value was reserved for you. 
To trace their various mazes, and set forth 
Their hidden force, and multiply their worth ; 
For if t'express one sense our words we choose, 
A double meaning is of double use. 

Hail, sacred Art! by what mysterious name 
Shall I adore thee, various, and the same ? 
The Muses’ Proteus, skilled with grateful change, 
Through all the pleasing forms of wit to range 
In quick succession, yet retain through all 
Some faint resemblance of th’ original. 

Hail, fuirest offspring of prodigious birth, 
At once the parent and the child of Mirth! 
With Chloe's charms thy airy form can vie, 
And with thy smiles as many thousands die: 
The pleasing pain through all their vitals thrills, 
With subtle force, and tickles as it kills. 
Thee tov, like her, the dying swains pursue, 
As gay, as careless, as inconustant too ; 
To raise yet more thy merit and thy fame, 
The Cyprian goddess glories in thy name, 
Pleased to be thought the Jaughter-loving dame. 
Nor less thy praise, nor less thy power to wound, 
Thou lovely, fleeting image of a sound. 





THE ART OF PUNNING. 


“ PunnatTa dicuntur, id ipsum quod sunt, aliorum 
esse dicuntur, aut alio quovis modo ad aliud refe- 
runtur.” 

Puns, in their very nature and constitution, have a 
relation to something else; or, if they have uot, any 
other reason why will serve as well. 


THE PHYSICAL DEFINITION OF PUNNING, ACCORDING 
TO CARDAN. 


Punning is an art of harmonious jingling upon 
words, which, passing in at the ears, and falling upon 
the diaphragma, excites a titillary motion in those 
parts; and this, being conveyed by the animal spirits 
into the muscles of the face, raises the cockles of the 
heart. 

THE MORAL DEVINITION OF PUNNING. 

Punning is a virtue that most effectually pramotes 
the end of good fellowship, which is laughing. 

N.B. I design to make the most celebrated punuers 
in these kingdoms examples to the following rules :— 

Rule 1. The Capital Rule. He that puns must 
have a head for it; that is, he must be a man of 
letters, of a sprightly and fine imagination, whatever 
men may think of his judgment ; like Dr. Swift, who 
said, when a lady threw down a Cremona fiddle with 
the frisk of her mantua, 

‘‘ Mantua, vw! miseree nimium vicina Cremone |” 


Or, if you would have a more obvious reason, St. 
Dennis never made a pun after his head was cut off. 
—Vid. Popish Legend, tom, lxxviil. p. 15,000. 

Rule 2. The Rule of Forehead. He must have good 
assurance, like my lord ——, who puns in all come 
panies. 


a2 PREFACE TO THE 


other men; for, it is too notorious to quofe any author 
for it, that Lewis le Grand gave a hundred pistoles for 
one single pun-motto, made upon an abbot, who died 
in a field, having a lily growing out of his a—: 


Habe mortem pree oculis. 
Abbé mort en prez au cu lis. 


Nor was his bounty less to Monsieur de Ferry de 
Lageltre the painter, (though the pa and the picture 
turned against himself,) who drew his majesty shooting, 
and at some distance from him another man aiming 
at the same fowl, who was withheld by a third per- 
son pointing at the king, with these words from his 
mouth, 
Ne voyez vous le roy tirant ? 

Having now, from the best authorities, plainly 
proved the antiquity and excellence of the art of 
punning, nothing remains but to give some general 
directions as to the manner how this science is to be 
taught. 

1. Let the husband teach his wife to read it. 

2. Let her be appointed to teach her children. 

3. Let the head servant of the family instruct all the 
rest, and that every morning before the master and 
mistress are up. 

4, The masters and misses are to repeat a rule every 
day, with the examples; and every visiting-day be 
brought up to show the company what fine memories 
they have. 

5. They must go ten times through the book before 
they be allowed to aim at a pun. 

6. They must, every day of their lives, repeat six 
synonymous words, or words alike in sound, before they 


be allowed to sit down to dinner. Such as, 
Assent, Ascent. Alter, Altar. 
A lass _— Alas. A peer, Appear. 
Bark, Barque. Barbary, Barberrie. 


They are all to be found in metre, most. laboriously 
compiled by the learned author of “ The English 
Schoolmaster,” printed anno 1641, London edit. p. 52. 

7. If any eldest son has not a capacity to attain to 
this science, Jet him be disinherited as non compos, and 
the estate given to the next hopeful child. 

——Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidue imperti; si uon, his utere mecum. 
(Hor. 1. Ep. vi. 67.) 


If any man can better rules impart, 
Pll give him leave to do't with all my heart! 





A PARAGRAPH OF THE FIRST PREFACE 
THAT WAS OMITTED; | 
WHICH THE READER (ACCORDING TO HIS JUDGMENT OR 
DISCRETION) MAY INSERT WHERE HE PLEASES. 

THERE is a remarkable passage in Petronius Arbiter, 
which plainly proves, by a royal example, that punning 
was a necessary ingredient to make an entertainment 
agreeable. The words are these: “ Ingerebat nihilo- 
minus Trimalchio leutissima voce, Carpe. Ego, sus- 
picatus ad aliquam urbanitatem toties iteratam vocem 
yertinere, non erubui eum qui supra me accumbebat 
ae ipsum inuterrogare. At ille qui sepius ejusmodi 
ludos spectaverat, Vides, inquit, lum qui obsonium 
carpit, Carpus vocatur. Itaque quotiescunque dicit 
Carpe, eodem verbo et vocat et imperat.” And it is 
further remarkable, that every day of his life he made 
the same pun at diner and supper. 





A SECOND PREFACE. 


Lest my modesty shculd be called in question for 
venturing to appear in print, In an age so famous for 
politeness and ingenuity, 1 think I am bound to say 
this in my own defence, that these few sheets were 
not designed to be made public, as being written for 
my own private use; but what will not the impor- 


ART OF PUNNING. 


tunity of friends conquer? They were nv soonet dis- 
covered in my study, but my merry friend George 
Rochfort, my learned acquaintance Patrick Delany, 
and my much-honoured patron Jonathan Swift, all 
unanimously agreed, that I should do my own repu- 
tation and the world that justice, as to send “ such a 
treasure of knowledge” (as they were pleased to ex- 
press themselves) to the press. As for the work itself, 
I may venture to say, it is a work of time and ex- 
perience, and entirely unattempted before. For which 
reason J hope the candid reader will be favourable in 
his deme upon it, and consider that all sciences 
in their infancy have been weak and feeble. The next 
age may supply where I have been defective , and the 
next perhaps may produce a sir Isaac in punning. 
We know that logicians first spun out reason in cate- 
gories, predicaments, and enunciations; aud at last 
they came to wind up their bottoms in syllogisms, 
which is the completing of that science. 

The Chaldeans began the mathematics, in which 
the Egyptians flourished. Then these, crossing the 
sea by the means of Thales the Milesian, came into 
Greece, where they were improved very much by Py- 
thagoras, Anaxagoras, and GEnopides of Chios. These 
were followed by Briso, Antipho, Hippocrates, &c. 
But the excellence of the algebraic art was begun by 
Geber, an Arabian astronomer, (whence, as is con- 
ceived, the word alyebra took its rise,) and was much 
since improved by Cardanus, Tartaglia, Clavius, Ste- 
vinus, Ghetaldus, Herigenius, Fran. Van Schooten, 
Florida de Beaune, &c. 

But to return to the art of punning again; the 
progress and improvement of which, I hope, will be 
equal to the sciences I have mentioned, or to any 
superior to them, if there be such: reader, I must 
trespass a little longer on your patience, and tell you 
an old maxim, Bonum, quo communius, eo melius. 
‘* Good, the more commun, the better it is.” Yon 
see, I have, in imitation of the industrivus bee, gathered 
my honey from various flowers; but yet I cannot say 
without some diminution and loss to the persons from 
whom I have taken the examples to my rules, who are 
likely never to use their puns again. 

Aud here, to avoid the imputation of ingratitude, 
T must declare to the world, that my worthy friend 
Dr. R » Who is singularly remarkable for his un- 
paralleled skill in punning, and a most industrious 
promoter of it, has been a very great instrument in 
bringing this work to light, as well by animating me 
to proceed in it as by endeavouring to procure a good 
letter for the impression. 

The favourable acceptance that my puns have met 
with in some private companies makes me flatter 
myself that my labours therein will be candidly ac- 
cepted, as they have been cordially intended to serve 
my native country. TOM PUN-SIBL 





From my Study, up one Pair of 
Stairs, ill-contrived Street- 
wards, August 9th, 1719. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN, 
ON HIS ART OF PUNNING. 


Hap I ten thousand mouths and tongues, 
Had I ten thousand pair of Jungs, 
Ten thousand skulls, with brains to think, 
Ten thousand standishes of ink, 
Ten thousand hands and pens to write, 
Thy praise I'd study day and night. 
O may thy work for ever live! 
(Dear Tom a friendly zeal forgive,) 
* May no vile, miscreant, saucy cook 
Presume to tear thy learned book, 
To singe his fow] for nicer guest, 
Or pin it on the turkey’s breast. 


THE ORIGINAL OF PUNNING. 


Keep it from pasty, baked or flyin 
From broiling steak, or fritters frying, 
From lighting pipe, or making snuff, 
Or casing up a feather muff, 

From all the several ways the grocer 
(Who to the learned world’s a foe, sir) 
Has found in twisting, folding, packing, 
His brains and ours at once a-racking. 
Aud may it never curl the head 

Of either living block or dead! 

Thus, when all dangers they have past, 
Your leaves, like leaves of brass, shall last. 
No blast shall from a critic's breath, 

By vile infection cause their death, 

Till they in flames at last expire, 

And help to set the world on fire. 


THE ORIGINAL OF PUNNING: 
FROM PLATO'S SYMPOSIACKS. 
BY DR. SHERIDAN. 


Once on a time, in merry mood, 
Jove made a pun of flesh and blood ; 
A.double two-faced living creature, 
Androgynos, of two-fold nature ; 
For back to back, with single skin, 
He bound the male and female in; 
So much alike, so near the same, 
They stuck as closely as their name. 
Whatever words the male express'd 
The female turn’d them to a jest ; 
Whatever words the female spoke, 
The male converted to a joke; 
So, in this form of man and wife 
They led a merry puNNING life. 
The gods from heaven descend to earth, 
Drawn down by their alluring mirth ; 
So well they seem’'d to like the sport, 
Jove could not get them back to court. 
Th’ iufernal gods ascend as well, 
Drawn up by magic puns from hell. 
Judges and furies quit their post, 
And not a soul to mind a ghost. 
“ Heyday !” says Jove; says Pluto too, 
** I think the devil's here to do; 
Here’s hell broke loose and heaven's quite empty, 
We scarce have left one god in twenty. 
Pray, what has set them all a-ruuning ?"— 
“ Dear brother, nothing else but pUNNING. 
Behold that double creature yonder 
Delights them with a double entendre.” 
‘© Odds-fish,” says Pluto, “ where's your thunder ? 
Let drive, and split this thing asunder!” 
“ That's right,” quoth Jove; with that he threw 
A bolt, and split it into two ; 
And when the thing was split in twain, 
Why then it runN’p as much again. 
“Tis thus the diamonds we refine, 
The more we cut, the more they shine: 
And, ever since, your men of wit, 
Until they're cut, can't PUN a bit. 
So take a starling when ‘tis young, 
And down the middle sit the tongue, 
With groat or sixpence, tis no matter, 
Youll find the bird will doubly chatter. 
“ Upon the whole, dear Pluto, you know, 
"Tis well I did not slit my Juno! 
For, had I done’t, whene’er she'd scold me, 
She'd make the heavens too hot to hold me. 
The gods, upon this application, | 
Return'd each to his habitation, 
Extremely pleased with this new joke, 
The best, they swore, he ever spoke. 
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FROM 
MY MUCH-HONOURED FRIEND 
AT HELDELVILLE,. (Dr. De any } 


Hatt to the sage, who, from his native store, 
Produced a science never known before, 
Science of words, once jargon of the schools, 
The plague of wise men, and the boast of fools, 
Made easy now and useful in your rules ! 
Where wit and humour equally combine, 
Our mirth at once to raise and to refine, 
Till now not half the worth of sounds we knew, 
Their virtual value was reserved for you. 
To trace their various mazes, and set forth 
Their hidden force, and multiply their worth; 
For if t'express one sense our words we choose, 
A double meaning is of double use. 

Hail, sacred Art! by what mysterious name 
Shall I adore thee, various, and the same ? 
The Muses’ Proteus, skilled with grateful change, 
Through all the pleasing forms of wit to range 
In quick succession, yet. retain through all 
Some faint resemblance of th’ original. 

Hail, fuirest offspring of prodigious birth, 
At once the parent and the child of Mirth! 
With Chloe's charms thy airy form can vie, 
And with thy smiles as many thousands die: 
The pleasing pain through all their vitals thrills, 
With subtle force, and tickles as it kills. 
Thee too, like her, the dying swains pursue, 
As gay, as careless, as incoustant too ; 
To raise yet more thy merit and thy fume, 
The Cyprian goddess glories in thy name, 
Pleased to be thought the laughter-loving dame. 
Nor less thy praise, nor less thy power to wound, 
Thou lovely, fleeting image of a sound. 


THE ART OF PUNNING. 


* PuNNATA dicuntur, id ipsum quod sunt, aliorum 
esse dicuntur, aut alio quovis modo ad alind refe- 
runtur.” 

Puns, in their very nature and constitution, bave a 
relation to something else; or, if they have not, any 
other reason why will serve as well. 


THE PHYSICAL DEFINITION OF PUNNING, ACCORDING 
TO CARDAN. 


Punning is an art of harmonious jingling upon 
words, which, passing in at the ears, and falling upon 
the diaphragma, excites a titillary motion in those 
parts; and this, being conveyed by the animal spirits 
into the muscles of the face, raises the cockles of the 
heart. 

THE MORAL DEFINITION OF PUNNING. 

Punning is a virtue that most effectually promotes 
the end of good fellowship, which is laughing. 

N.B. I design to make the most celebrated punners 
in these kingdoms examples to the following rules :— 

Rule 1. The Capital Rule. He that puns must 
have a head for it; that is, he must be a man of 
letters, of a sprightly and fine imagination, whatever 
men may think of his judgment ; like Dr. Swift, who 
said, when a lady threw down a Cremona fiddle with 
the frisk of her mantua, 

‘© Mantua, ve! misere nimium vicina Cremona |” 


Or, if you would have a more obvious reason, St. 
Dennis never made a pun after his head was cut off. 
—Vid. Popish Legend, tom. xxviii. p. 15,000. 

Rule 2. The Rule of Forehead. He must have good 
assurance, like my lord —~—, who puns in all cone 
panies. 
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Rule 3. The Brazen Rule. He must have better as- 
surance, like brigadier ——, who said, “ That, as he 
was passing through a street, he made to a country 
fellow who had a hare swinging on a stick over his 
shoulder, and, giving it a shake, asked him whether it 
was his own hair, or a periwig?’ Whereas it isa 
notorious Oxford jest. 

Rule 4, The Rule of Impudence. He must have the 
best assurance, like Dr. ——, who, although I had m 
three fair combats worsted him, yet had the impudence 
to challenge me a fourth time. 

Rule 8. Any person may pun upon another man’s 

uns about half an hour after he has made them; as 
Dr. and Mr. —— frequently do. 

I remember one day I was in company with them, 
and upon major —— saying, “ That he would leave 
me the gout for a Jegacy;” I made answer, and told 
the company, “ I should be sorry to have such a leg as 
he.” They both snapped it up in their turns, and had 
as much applause for the pun as I had. 

Rule 6. The Rule of Pun upon Pun. A puns made 
upon the word pun are to be esteemed as so much old 
gold; er. gr. Suppose two famous punsters should 
contend for the superiority, and a man should wittily 
say, ‘ This is a Curthaginian war.” 

Q. How, sir?—4. Why, sir, it is a Pun-ick war. 

Rule 1, The Socratic Rule is to instruct others by 
way of question and answer. 

Q. Who was the first drawer ?—. Potifer. 

Q. Which is the seat of the spleen ?—A. The hips. 

Q. Who were the first bakers?—4. The Crustume- 
nians, (Masters of the Rolls, quoth capt. Wolseley.) 

Q. Where did the first hermaphrodites come from ? 
—A. Middle-sex. 

Q. What part of England has the most dogs ?—. 
Bark-shire. 

Q. From whence came the first tumblers —4. From 
Somerset. 

Q. Who were the first mortgagers of land ?—4. The 
people of Cumber-land. 





Q. What men in the world are the best soldiers ?— ; 


A, Your red-haired men, because they always carry ° 


their firelocks upon their shoulders. 

Q. Why should a man in debt be called a diver ?— 
A. Because he is dipped over head and ears. 

Q. Why are ladies of late years well qualified for 
hunting ?—4. Because they come with a hoop and a 
hollow. 

Q. Why are Presbyterians, Independents, &c., said 
to be vermin ?—.4. Because they are ¢7 sects. 

@. Where were the first breeches made ?—4. At Thy- 
atera, 

Q. Who were the first gold-finders?—4. The 7ur- 
ditant. 

Q. What part of the world is best to feed dogs in? 

—A, Lapland. 
- Q. What prince in the world should have a boar for 
his arms ?——.4. The duke of Tusc-any. 

Q. Where do the best comcutters live?—4, At 
Leg-horn. 

_Q. Why are horses with grease in their heels the best 
racers?—.4 Because their heels are given to running. 

Q. What is the reason that rats and mice are so 
meuch afraid of bass-violins and fiddles ?—4. Because 
they are strung with cat-gut. 

Q. If a lawyer is a Whig, and pretends to be a 
Tory, or vice versd, why should. his gown be stripped 
off ?—4. Because he is guilty of sham-party. 

Q. How many animals are concerned in the forma- 
tion of the English tongue*#—4. According to Buck- 
anan, & great number, viz. :—cat-egorical, dog-maticaé, 
crow-nological, flea-botomy, fish-ognomy, squirri-ity, 
rat-sfication, mouse-oleum, pus-ilanimity, hare-editary, 
ges-fronomy, gay-ography, stag-yrite, duck-tility. 


THE ART OF PUNNING. 


Q. Where were the first hams made ? 

A. They were made in the temple of Jupiter Ham 
mon, by the Hamadryades ; one of them (if we may 
depend upon “ Baker's Chronicle”) was sent as a present 
to a gentleman in Ham-shire, of the family of the 
Ham-iltons, who immediately sent it to Hamptce 
Court, where it was hung up by a string in the hall, 
by way of rarity, whence we have the English phrase 
ham-strung. 

Thus did great Socrates improve the mind, 
By questions useful since to all mankind: 
For, when the purblind soul no further saw 
Than length of nose into dark Nature’s law 
His method clear'd up all, enlarg'd the sight, 
And so he taught his pupils with day-light. 

Rule 8. The Rule of Interruption. Although the 
company be engaged in a discourse of the most serious 
consequence, it is and may be lawful to interrupt them 
with a pun; ex. gr. Suppose them poring over a 
problem in the mathematics; you may without offence 
ask them, “ How go squares with them?” You may 
say too, “That, being too intent upon those figures, 
they are become cycloeid, 7. e. sickly-eyed ; for which 
they are a pack of dogarithns, i. e. loggerheads.” Vide 
Rule 34. 

Rule 9. The Rule of Risibility. A man must be 
the first that laughs at his own pun; as Martial ad- 
vises :—~ 

Qui studet alterius risum captare lepore, 
Imprimis rictum contrahat ipse suum. 


‘THe that would move another man to laughter 
Must first begin, and tother soon comes afier.”” 

Rule 10. The Rule of Retaliation obliges you, if a 
man make fifty puns, to return all, or the most of 
them, in the same kind. As for instance: Sir W 
sent mea catalogue of Mrs, Prudence’s scholars, and 
desired my advice as to the management of them :— 

Miss-Chief, the ringleader. 

Miss-Advice, that spoils her face with paint. 

Miss-Rule, that does everything she is forbid. 

Miss-Application, who has uot done one letter in her 
sampler. 

Miss-Belief, who cannot say the Creed yet. 

Miss-Call, a perfect Billingsgate. 

Miss-Fortune, that lost her grandmother’s needle. 

Miss-Chance, that broke her leg by romping. 

Miss-Guide, that led the young misses in the dirt. 

Miss-Laid who left her porringer of flour and milk 
where the cat got it. 

Miss-Managemsnt, that let all her stockings run out 
at heels for want of darning. 


For which I sent the following Masters :-— 


Master-Struke, to whip them. 
Master-Workman, to dress them, 
Master-Ship, to rig them. 
Master-Lie, to excuse them. 
Master-Wort, to purge them. 
Master-Piece, to patch them. 
Master-Key, to lock them up. 
Master-Pock, to mortify them. 





If these can't keep your ladies quiet, 

Pull down their courage with low diet 

Perhaps, dear sir, you'll think it cruel 

To feed them on plain water gruel: 

But take my word, the best of breeding, 

As it is plain, requires plain fecding. 

Vide Roscommon. 
Rule 11. The Rule of Repetition. you must never 

let a pun be lost, but repeat and comment upon it till 
every one in the company both hears and understands 
it; ex. gr. Sir, I have good wine to give you; excel- 
lent pontack, which I got 'pon-tick ; but, sir, we: must 
ha¥e a little pun-talk over it; you take me, sir, you 
and you, and you too, madam.—There is pun-tulh 
upon pon-tack, and ‘pon-tick too, hay! 


THE ART OF PUBNING. 


Rule 12. The Elementary Rule. Keep to your 
elements, whether you have fish, fowl, or flesh for 
dinner: as, for instance is not this fish, which Mr. 
Pool sent me, ex-stream sweet? I think it is main 
good, what say you? On my soa, I never tasted better, 
and I think it ought to take plaice of any that swims: 
though you may carp at me for saying so, I can as- 
sure you, that both Dr. Sprat aud Dr. Whaley are of 
my mind.—This is an excellent fowl, and a tit dish 
for high-flyers. Pray, sir, what is your o-pinion of 
this wing? As for the leg, the cook ought to be clap- 
per-clawed for not roasting it enough. But, now I 
think of it, why should this be called the Bird of 
Bacchus? 4. Because it was dressed by your drunken 
cook, Not at all. You mistake the matter. Pray 
is it not a grape-lover ; i.e. gray plover ?—Are you for 
any of this mutton, sir? If not, I can tell you that 
you ought to be damb-asted; for you must know that 
I have the best in the country. My sheep bear away 
the bel, and I can assure you that, all wethers, 1 can 
treat my friends with as good mutton as this: he that 
cannot make a meal of it, ought to have it ram-med 
down his throat. 

Rule 13. The Rule of Retrospection. By this you 
may recal a discourse that has been past two hours, 
and introduce it thus: “Sir, as you were saying two 
hours ago—you bought these stockings in Wales; I 
believe it, for they seem to be well-chose, 1. e. Welsh- 
hose.” —“* Sir, you were saying, if I mistake not, an 
hour or two ago, that soldiers have the speediest justice. 
I agree with you in that; for they are never without 
red-dress.” 

Rule 14. The Rule of Transition; which will serve 
to introduce anything that has the most remote re- 
lation to the subject you are upon; ex. gr. If a man 
puns upon a stable, you may puu upon a corn-field, 
a meadow, a horse-park, a smith’s or saddler’s shop; ex. 
gr. Oue says, “his horses are gone to rack.” Then 
you answer, I would turn oaé the rascal that looks after 
them. Hay, sir! don’t you think I am right? I 
would strike while the won is hot ; and pummit the dog 
to some purpose.” 

Rule 15. The Rule of Alienation ; which obliges you, 
when people are disputing hotly upon a subject, to 
pitch upon that word which gives the greatest dis- 
turbance, and to make a pun upon it. This has not 
only occasioned peace in private companies, but has 
put a stop to hot wranglings in parliameuts and con- 
vocations, which otherwise would not sv soon come 
to a resolution; for, as Horace says, Ridiculum acri, 
&c.; and very often it is found so. Sir once, 
in parliament, brought in a bill which wanted some 
amendment; which being denied him by the house, 
he frequently repeated, “ That he thirsted to meud 
his bill.” Upon which a worthy member got up, and 
said, “ Mr. Speaker, I humbly move, since that mem- 
ber thirsts so very much, that he may be allowed to 
mend his draught.” ‘This put the house into such a 
good humour that his petition was granted. 

Rule 16. The Rule of Analogy is, when two persons 
pun upon different subjects after the same manner. 
As, says one, “I went to my shoemaker's to-day for a 
pair of shoes, which I bespoke a mouth ago; and, wher 
ail came to all, the dog bristles up to me with a thou 
sand excuses, that I thought there would never be an 
end of his discourse; but, upon my calling him a 
rascal, he began to waa warm, and had the impudence to 
bid me vamp off, for he had not leisure now to talk to 
me, because he was going to dinner; which vexed me 
indeed to the very soad, Upon this, I jumped out of 
his shop in a great rage, and wished that the next bit 
he ate might he his /ast.” Szys another, “I went to 
a tanner's that owed me some money ; and (would you 
think it?) the pitiful fellow was fleshed at it, insomuch 
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that, forsooth, he could not Aide his resentment, bu 
told me, that it was enough to set a man horn mad to 
be dunned 80 early in a morning: and as for his part, 
he would curry favour no longer with me, let me do 
my worst. Thus the unmaunerly cur barked at 
me,” &c. 

Rule 17. The Sophistical Rule is, fixing upon a man 
a saying which he never spoke, and making a pun upon 
it, as, * Ay, sir, since you suy he was born in Bark 
shire. I say he is a son of a bitch.” 

Rule 18. The Rule of Train, is a method of intro- 
ducing puns which have been studied before; ex. gr. 
By talking of Trauelock the gun-smith, his very name 
will provoke some person in the company to pun. 
Then you proceed: * Sir, I smell powder, but you are 
plaguy weak in your main-sorang for punning; I 
would advise you to get a better stock befure you pre- 
tend to det off: though you may think yourself prime 
in this art, you are much mistaken, for a very young 
beginuer may be a match for you. Ay, sir, you may 
cock and look big; but w-pan my word, I take you to 
be no more than a flash; and Mrs. Skin-flint, my 
neighbour, shall pun with you for a pistole if I do not 
lose my aim,” &c. 

Rule 19. The Rule of Challenge. As, for instance, 
when you have couned over in your mind a chain of 
puns, you surprise the best punner in company after 
this manner: “say tanpit, if you dare.” 

Rule 20. The Sanguine Rule allows you to swear a 
mau out of his pun, and prove yourself the author of 
it, as Dr. S served Captain W——. who was told 
how a slater, working at his honse. fell through all 
the rafters from top to bottom, and that upon this ac- 
cident he said, ‘‘ He loved to see a man go cleverly 
through his work.’—“'That 18 mine, by —,” said the 
doctor, 

Rule 21. The Rule of Concatenation is making a 
string of puns as fast as you can, that nobody else can 
put in a word till you have exhausted the subject, ea. 
gr. There was one John Appleby, a gardener, fell in 
love with one Mrs. Curran, for her cherry-cheeke and 
her &ly-white hand; and soon after he got her consent 
to graft upon her stock, Mr, Link the parson was sent 
for, who joined the loving pazr together. Mr. Rouin- 
tree and Mr. Holyoak were bridemen. The company 
were, my lady Joan Keel, who came-a-mile a-foot to 
compliment them; and her maid Sadly, remarkable for 
her carrots, that rid upon a chesnut. There was Dr. 
Furrage, too, a constant medlar in other aay affairs. 
He was lately «m-peach’d for murdering Don Quick- 
set. Mrs. Letiice Shirret and Mrs. Rose-merry were 
the bridemaids; the latter sang a song to oblige the 
company, which an arch wag called a funeral dirge ; 
but notwithstanding this, our friend John began to 
thrive upon matrimony like a twig in a bush. I forgot 
to tell you that the tailor had so much cabbage out of 
the wedding suit, there was none at all for supper. 

Rule 22. The Rule of Inoculating is, when a person 
makes an excellent pun, and you naiediately fix 
another upon it: as dean Swift one day said to a 
gentleman, who had a very little bob wig, “‘Sir, the 
dam of your wig is a whisker 3” upon which I came 
in very a-propos, and said, “Sir, that cannot be, for 
it is but an ear-wig.” 

Rule 23. The Rule of Desertion allows you to bring 
& man iuto a pun, and leave him to work it vut: as, 
suppose you should hear a man say the word incom- 
parable ——Then you proceed, i-com-in-com-pur-pars 
rable-rable ——So let the other make his best of it. 

Rule 24, The Salick Rule is a pretence to a jump- 
ing of wits: that is, when a man has made a gvot 
pun, the other swears with a pun he was just coming 
out with it. One vight, I remember, Mr. ser veil 
Dr, —-—-— so. The former saying, over a bottle, 
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“Will, I am for my mistress here.”"—“ How 80?” 
says Tom.—“ Why, I om for Wine-if-red."—“ By 
this crooked stick,“® said Tom, “I was coming out 
with it.” | 

Rule 25, The Etymological Rule is, when a man 
hunts a pun through every letter and syllable of a 
word : as, for example, I am asked, “ What is the best 
word to spend an evening with?’ I answer, “ Pota- 
toes ; for there is po—pot—pota—potat—potatoe, and 
the reverse sof-a-top.”’ 

Rule 26. The Rule of Mortification is, when a man, 
having got the thanks and laugh of a company for a 
good pun, an enemy to the art swears he read it in 
“ Cambridge Jests.” This is such an inversion of it, 
that I think I may be allowed to make examples of 
these kind of people in verse :— 

Thus Pap pies that adore the dark, 
Against bright Cynthia howl and bark ; 
Although the regent of the night, 

Like us, is gay with borrowed light. 

Rule 27. The Professionary Rule® is, to frame ao 
story, and swear you were present at an event where 
every man talked in his own calling; ex. gr. Major 
gyears he was present at the seizing of a pick- 

ckef, by a great rabble in Smithfield ; and that he 

eard 
A Tailor say, “Send the dog to hell.” 
The Cook, “ Let me be at him, I'll baste him.” 
The Joiner, “It is plain the dog was caught in the 
fact: I saw him.” 
The Blacksmith, “ He is a fine spark indeed!” 
The Butcher, “ Knock down the shambling cur.” 
The Glazier, “ Make the light shine through him.” 
The Bookseller, ‘‘ Bind him over.” 
The Saddler, ‘* Pummel him.” 
The Farmer, “ Thrash the dog.” 
A Popish priest guing by, “I'll make the devil fly out 
of him.” 

Rule 28. The Brazen-head Rule is, when a punster 
stands his ground against a whole company, though 
there is not one to side with him, to the utter destruc- 
tion of all conversation but his own. As, for instance, 
—says one, “I hate a pun.”—Then he, “When a 
pun is meant, is it a punishment ?°—“ Deuce take your 
quibbling !”—“ Sir, I will not bate you an ace, cinque 
me if I do; and 11] make you know that I am a sice 
above you.”—‘This fellow cannot talk out of his 
element.” —“ To divert you was all I meant.” 

Rule 29. The Hypothetic Rule is, when you suppose 
things hardly consistent to be united for the sake of a 
pun: as, for instance, suppose a person in the pillory 
nad received a full discharge of eggs upon every part 
of his face but the handle of it; why would he make 
the longest verses in the world? Ans. Versos Aleran- 
drinos, 1. e. All-eggs-and-dry-nose. 

Rule 30. The Rule of Naturalization is, that pun- 
ning is free of all languages: as for the Latin Homa- 
nos, you may say “ Roman nose’— Temeraria, “Tom, 
where are you ?"—Oxonie prospectus, “ Pox on you, 
pray speak to us.” For the French gwelque chose, you 
may say in English, “kick shoes.” When one says 
of a thief, “I wish he was transported ;” answer, “ he 
is already fur enough.” Dr. Swift made an excellent 
advantage of this rule one night: when a certain 
peevish gentleman in his company had lost his spectacles, 
ne Did him “have a good heart; for, if it continued 
raining all night, he would find them in the morning.” 
—“ Pray how so ?’—“ Why, sir, 

* Nocte pluit tota, redeunt spectacu/a mané.” 
Rule 31. The Rule of Random. When a man speaks 


® Cane.a-wry, ¢. e. Canary. 


@ An improvement on this rule was adopted by Dr. Swift, in 
his “ Full and Troe Account of Wood's Procession to the Gal- 
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anything that comes uppermost, and some good pun- 
finder discovers what he never meant in it; then he is 
to say, “ You have hit it!” As Major ——— did: 
complaining that he stayed at home by reason of an 
iasue in a leg which was just beginning to run, he 
was answered By Mr. » “I wonder that you 
should be confined who have such running legs.” The 
Major replied, “ You have hit it; for I meant that.” 

Rule 32, The Rule of Scandal. Never to speak well 
of another punster ; ex. gr. “Who, he! Lord, sir, he 
has not sense enough to play at crambo;’’ or, “ He 
does not know the meaning of synonymous words ;”' 
or, ‘‘ He never rose so high as a conundrum or a car- 
riwhichit.”’ 

Rule 33. The Rule of Catch is, when you hear a 
man conning a pun softly to himself, to whip it out 
of his mouth, and pass it upon the company for your 
own: as, for instance, mustard happened to be men- 
tioned in company where I was; and a gentleman 
with his eyes fixed upon the ceiling, was at Mus— 
mus, sinapi—snap eye—bite nose—One in company, 
overhearing him, bit him, and snapped it up; and said, 
“ Mustard is the stuutest seed in the world, for it takes 
the greatest man by the nose.” 

Rule 34. The Golden Rule allows you to change one 
syllable for another; by this you may either lop off, 
insert, or add to a word: ex. gr. 


Church,—Kirk, 
For 





Bangor,— Clangor, 
Presbyter,—Has-biter, &c. 


This Rule is of such consequence, that a man was 
on¢ée tried for his life by it. The case was thus: A 
certain man was brought before a judge of assize for 
murder: his lordship asked his name, and being an- 
swered Spillman, the judge said, “ Take away Sp, 
aud his name is Jil-man; put K to it, and it is Kit. 
man: away with him, gaoler; his very name has 
hanged him.” This 34th rule, on this occasion, be- 
came arule of court, and was so well liked that a 
‘ustice of peace, who shall he nameless, applied every 
ittle of it to a man brought to him on the same ac- 
count, after this manner: “ Come, sir, I conjure you, 
as I am one of his majesty’s justices of the peace, to 
tell me your name.”—“ My name, an’t please you, is 
Watson.” —“O ho, sir! Watson! mighty well! Take 
away Sp from it, and it is Jll-man, and put K to it, 
and it is Aill-man; away with him, constable; his 
very name will hang him.” 

Let us now consider a new case; as, for instance, 
“The Church of England, as by law established.” 
Put a 7 before it, and it is Test-ablished: take away 
the Test, and put in o, and it is Abolished. 

How much was [Tom Gordou] the late ingenious 
wathor of * Parson Alberoni” obliged to it, in that very 
natural story which he framed concerning the preacher, 
where he tells you, one of the congregation called the 
minister an humbassandor for an ambassador. 

Give me leave, courteous reader, to recommend to 
our perusal and practice this most excellent rule, 
which is of such universal use and advantage to the 
learned world, that the most valuable discoveries, both 
as to antiquities and etymologies, are made by it pnay, 
further, I will venture to say, that all words which are 
introduced to enrich and make a language copious, 
beautiful, and harmonious, arise chiefly from this rule. 
Let any man but consult “ Bentley’s Horace,’’ and he will 
see what useful discoveries that very learned gentleman 
has made by the help of this rule; or indeed poor Ho- 
race would have lain under the eternal reproach of 
mading “a fox eat oats,” had not the learned doctor, 
with great judgment and penetration, found out sitedsda 
to be a blunder of the librarians for vulpecuks ; which 
nitedula, the doctor says, signifies a grass-mouse, and 
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this clears up the whole matter, because it makes the 
story hang well together ; for all the world knows, that 
weasels have a most tender regard and affection to grass- 
mice, whereas they hate foxes as they do fire-brands. 
In short, all various lections are to be attributed to this 
rule: so are all the ‘seek dialects ; or Homer would 
have wauted the sonorous beauty of his oio'’s. But 
the greatest and best masters of this rule, without dis- 
pute, were the Dorians, who made nothing of saying 
tin for soi, tenos for ekeinos, surisdomes for surizomen, 
&c. From this too we have our quasis in lexicons, 
Was it not by rule the 34th that the Samaritan, Chal- 
dee, Ethiopic, Syriac, Arabic, and Persian languages 
were formed from the original Hebrew? for which I 
appeal to the Polyglott. Aud among our modern lan- 
guages are not the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French derived and formed from the Latin by the same 
power? How much poets have been obliged to it we 
need no further proof than the figures prothesis, epenthe- 
818, apocope, paragoge, and edipsis, trimming and fit- 
ting of words to make them more agreeable to our ears, 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis has taken notice of, in his 
book “ De Compositione Vocum,” where he pleasantly 
compares your polite reformers of words to masons 
with hammers, who break off rugged corners of stones 
that they may become more even and firm in their 
places. 

But after all, give me leave to lament that I can- 
not have the honour of being the sale inventor of this 
incomparable rule: though I solemnly protest, upon 
the word of an author, (if an author may have credit, ) 
that I never had the least hint toward it, any more 
thau the ladies’ letters and young children’s pronuncias 
tion, till a year after I had proposed this rule to Dr. 
, who was an excellent judge of the advantage it 
might be to the public; when, to my great surprise, 
tumbling over the third tome of Alstedius, p. 7', right 
loath to believe my eyes, I met with the following 
passage: “ Ambigua multum faciunt ad hance rem, 
cujusmodi exempla plurima reperiuntur apud Plautum, 
qui in ambiguis crebro ludit. Joci captantur ex per- 
mutatione syllabarum et voaim, ut pro Decretum, 
Discretum ; pro Medicus, Mendicus et Merdicus: pro 
Polycarpus, Polycoproe. Item ex SylJabarum ellipsi, 
nt ait Althusisus, cap. iii. civil. convers. pro Casimirus, 
J’rus; pro Marcus, Arcus; pro Vinosus, Osus ; pro 
Sacerdotium, Ofizwm, Sic, additione liter, pro Ur- 
banus, Turbanus.” Which exactly corresponded to 
every branch and circumstance of my rule. Then, 
indeed, I could not avoid breaking out into the fol- 
lowing exclamations, and that after a most pathetic 
manner: “‘ Wretched Tom Pun-Sibi! Wretched indeed ! 
Are al] thy nocturnal lucubrations come to this? Must 
another, for being a hundred years before thee in the 
world, run away with the glory of thy own invention ? 
It is true, he must. Happy Alstedius! who, I thought, 
would have stood me in adl-stead, upon consulting thy 
method of joking! 4's tediows to me now, since thou 
hast robbed me of that honour which would have set 
me above all writers of the present age. And why not 
happy Tom Pun-Sibi? did we not jump together 
like true wits? But, alas, thou art on the safest side 
of the bush; my credit being liable to the suspicion 
of the world, beeause you wrote before me. Hl- 
natured critics, in spite of all my protestations, will 
condemn me, right or wrong, for a plagiary. Hence- 
forward never write anything of thy own; but pil- 
lage and trespass upon all that ever wrote before 
thee; search among dust and moths for things new 
to the learned. Farewell, study; from this moment 
I abandon thee: for, wherever I can get a para- 
graph upon any subject whatsoever ready done to 
my hand, my head shall have no further trouble 





than to see it fairly transcribed !”—And this method, | 
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I hope, will help me to svell out the Second Part of 
this work. 


THE END OF THE FIRST PART, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue Second Part of this Wok will be publiahed 
with all convenient expedition ; to which will be added, 
A small treatise of Conuiiprums, CaRRIWHICHITS, an‘) 
LonG-FETITES; together with the WuNTER-FIRES 
Diversion: The art of making Resuses; The Anti- 
quity of Hoore-Petticoats, proved from Adam's two 
Daughters, Calmaan and Delbora, &c. &c. &c. 


EDMUND CURLL, TO THE READER. 


THERE has not, as yet, been any second part of this 
work published, nor do I believe was ever intended. 
But my friend Anthony Hammond, esq., upon reading 
it over, sent me examples to three more rules of his 
own making, viz. :— 

Rule 35. The Rule of Blunder is, when any one, 
under the notion of a mistake, makes a pun which he 
may take notice of himself if the company do not; 
er. gr. 

Captain J said to his kinsman, who was going 
to be married, *O, cousin, I hear you are about to 
halter your condition.” The company not taking ne- 
tice of it, the captain corrected hitnself, “alter,” says 
he, ‘* I should have said.” 

Rule 36. The Rule of Sound is when the pun con- 
sists in the sound of the words only, without any re- 
lation to the thing signified ; ex. gr 

He who translated that ingenious poesy of a wedding 
ring, “ Qui dedit, se dedit :” when “he did it, she did it. 

Or, like that of the country parson, whom a Rouad- 
head colonel thought to puzzle by asking him whether 
he could rhyme to “hydrops, nocthycorax, thorax, et 
mascula vervex.” He immediately answered, “lari 
tax, and army tax, excise, and general Fairfax.” 

Rule 37. The Rule of Equivocation is the imnoceut 
use of this jesuitical art; er. gr. 

As the fam.vus Daniel Purcell, a nonjuror, was dab- 
bling along the streets in the dirt and rain, and a friend 
of his passing by asked him why he did not take a 
coach— Alas,” says he, “ this is not a rezgn for me to 
take a coach in.”’ 

Another time, one of Daniel's frieuds telling him 
that when king George landed at Greenwich, he heard 
he had a full view of him, for that he stood next to 
him at his coming ashore. ‘ Therefore,” says he, “ vou 
must know him.” “ Ay,” replied Daniel, “though 
know him very well, yet I can't swear to him.” 

Lastly, Daniel knocking, on a 30th of January, a‘ 
the Crown Tavern door, in the Strand, was answered 
by the drawer, through the wicket, that he could uct 
let him in because it was fast-day, and his master an ‘ 
mistress were gone to church: “ D—n your master and 
mistress,” says he, “can't they be content to fast them. 
selves, but they must make their doors fast ?” 

The learned Mr. Charles Bernard, serjeaut-surgeon 
to queen Anne, being very severe upon parsons having 
pluralities, a reverend and worthy divine heard him a 
good while with patience; but at length took him u 
with this question, ““ Why do you, Mr. Serjeant Bernard, 
rail thus at pluralities who have always so many sine- 
cures upon your own hands?” 

Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Worcester, so eminent for his 
prophecies, when by his sulicitation and compliance at 
court he got removed from a poor Welch bishopric to 
a rich English one, a reverend dean of the church said, 
“ That he found his brother Lloyd spelt prophet with 
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THE HISTORY OF POETRY, 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Sin, -In obedience to your commands, I nere send you 
the following short essay toward a History of Poetry in 
England and Ireland, At first it was a science we only 
began to cHAW sik. A hundred years after, we at- 
tempted to translate out of the Psalms, but could not 
our STERN-HOLD. In queen Elizabeth's reign, I think, 
there was but one vi-sPENSER of good verses; for his 
patron, though a great man, Is HID NicH by the length 
of time. Yet a little before her death, we attempted 
to deal in tragedy, and began to SHAKE SPEARS; which 
was pursued under king James I. by three great poets, 
in one of them many a line 80 strong, that you might 
make a BEAM ONT; the second, indeed, gives us some- 
times but FLAT CHEER, and the third is Ben-ding a 
little to stiffness. 

In the reign of king Charles I. there was a new suc- 
cession of poets, one of them, though seldom read, I am 
very fond of; he has so much salt in his compositions, 
that you would think he had been used to sucK-1LiING : 
as to his friend the author of ‘ Gondibert,” Pp HAVE 
AN AUNT write better. Isay nothing against your fa- 
yourite, though some censure him for writing too COoLy ; 
ut he had a rival whose happier genius made him 
stand like a WALL or a pillar against censure. 

During the Usurpation, we fell into burlesque; and 
1 think whoever reads Hudibras, cannot nur LEER. | 
have cor oNE more, who travestied Virgil, though not 
equal to the former. 

After the Restoration, poets Lecame very numerous ; 
the chief, whose fame is louder than a MILL-TONE, 
must never be forgot. And here I must observe, that 
noets in those days loved retirement so much, that 
sometimes they lived in dens. One of them in a pry- 
DEN: another called his den his village, or DEN-HAM; 
and Iam informed that the sorry fellow, who is now 
laureat, affects to USE-DENs still; but to return from 
this digression, we were the famous for tragedy and 
comedy; the author of “ Venice Preserved ” is seldom 
oT AWAY; yet he who wrote the “ Rival Queens,” before 
he lost his senses, sometimes talked MAD-LEE. Another, 
who was of this kingdom, went into England, because 
it is more SOUTHERN; and he wrote tolerably well. I 
say nothing of the satirist, with his ony DAM’ verses. 
As for comedy, the “ Plain Dealer,” wich EARLY came 
into credit, is allowed on all hands an excellent piece: 
ne had a dull contemporary, who sometimes showed 
humour; but his colouring was bad, and he could not 
SHADE-WELL. Sir George, in my opiion, outdid them 
all, and was sharp at EITHER-EDSE. The duke is also 
excellent, who took a Book IN GAME, and turned it into 
ridicule, under the name of “ The Rehearsal.” It is, in- 
deed, no wonder to find poetry thrive under the reign of 
that prince; when by one of his great favourites, who was 
likewise an excellent poet, there was a DORE-SET open 
for all men of wit. Perhaps you witi-murr er, that I 
nave left out the earl of Rochester; but I never was 
one of his admirers. 

Upon the Revolution, poetry seemed to decline; 
however, I shall pry o'R as many poets as] can remem- 
ber. Mr. Montague affected to be a patron of wit, 
and his house was the poets’ HALL-I-FAX for several 
years, which one of them used to STEP-NIGH every 
day. Another of them, who was my old acquaintance, 
succeeded well in comedy, but failed when he began to 
CON-GRAVE subjects. The rest came in a row. 

The author of the “ Dispensary” had written nothing 
else valuable, and therefore is too small in the GARTH. 
But may not a man be allowed to app 1s owN friend 

o the nuinber? I mean the author of “ Cato.” 
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To mention those who are nuw alive, would be 
endless; I will therefore only venture to lay down one 
maxim, that a good poet, if he designs to TICKLE the 
world, must be cay and. voune; but if he proposes to 
give us rational pleasure,he must be as grave a8 @ POPE. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


NLS Cy pnnnprgntentenmnnimannieenena: it 


DECREE 


FOR CONCIUDING THE TREATY BETWEEN 


DR. SWIFT AND MRS. LONG, 1709. 


Misk ANNE Lone, sister to sir James Long of Draycot, in. Wilt- 
shire, a lady of great beauty, acoomplishinent, and fashion. 
Swift became acquainted with her at Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s; and 
the following piece of humour is founded upon the re al 
advances which, between jest and earnest, he demanded from 
the ladies who were ambitious of his acquaintance. The treaty 
thus whimsically concluded, occasioned a sincere though short 
friendship between the parties. Mrs Long was, from the derange- 
ment of her affairs, obliged to retire to Lynn, in Norfolk, where 
she died, under a borrowed name, in 1711. 





WueErEas it hath been signified to us, that there is now 
a treaty of acquaintance on foot between Dr. Swift, of 
Leicester Fields, on the ove part, and Mrs. Long, of 
Albemarle-street, on the other part: And whereas the 
said Dr. Swift, upon the score of his merit and extra- 
ordinary qualities, doth claim the sole and undoubted 
right, that all persons whatsoever shall make such 
advances to him as he pleases to demand," any law, 
claim, custom, privilege of sex, beauty, fortune, or 
quality, to the contrary notwithstanding : And whereas 
the said Mrs. Long, humbly acknowledging and allow- 
ing the right of the said doctor, doth yet insist upon 
certain privileges and exceptions, as a Lady of the 
Toast, > which privileges, she doth allege, are excepted 
out of the doctor’s general claim, and which she cannot 
betray without injuring the whole body whereof she is 
a member; by which impediment the said treaty is 
not yet. brought to a conclusion, to the great grievance 
and damage of Mrs. Vanhomrigh and her fair daugh- 
ter Hessy :¢ and whereas the decision of this weighty 
cause is referred to us, in our judicial capacity, We, 
out of our tender regard to truth and justice, having 
heard and duly considered the allegations of both 
parties, do declare, adjudge, decree, and determine, 
That the said Mrs. Long, uotwithstanding any privi- 
leges she may claim as aforesaid as a Lady of the 
Toast, shall, without essoine or demur, in two hours 
after the publishing of this our decree, make all ad- 
vances to the said doctor that he shall demand; and 
that the said advances shall not be made to the said 
doctor as wz homme sans consequence, but purely upon 
account of his great merit. And we do hereby strictly 
forbid the said Mrs. Vanhomrigh, aud her fair daughter 
Hessy, to aid, abet, comfort, or encourage her, the said 
Mrs. Long, in her disobedience for the future. And 
in consideration of the said Mrs. Long's being a Toast, 
we think it just and reasonable that the said doctor 
should permit her, in all companies, to give herself the 
reputation of being one of his acquaintance, which 
no other lady shall presume to do,4 upou any pretence 
whatsoever, without his especial leave and licence first 
had and obtamed, 
By especial command, 
G. V. Homricu.¢ 


8 “ When I lived in England,” says the dean to Miss Hoadly, 
June 4, 1734, ‘* once every year | issued out an edict, commanding 
that all ladies of wit, sense, merit, and quality, who had ap 
ambition to be acquainted with me, should make the first ad- 
vances at their peril.” 

i> The Kit-cat Club had regular toasts of the most fashionable 
@ud beautiful women, favourable to their political opinions. 

¢ Esther Vanhomrigh, the unfortunate Vanessa. 

d Swift expresscs himself strongly against those who claimes 
his acquaintance on slight grounds. 

e The signature of Mrs. Vanhomrigh, mother of Vanesaa, 
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A DISCOURSE 


TO PROVE 
THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


SHOWING FROM VARIOUS INSTANCES, THAT HEBREW, 
GREEK, AND LATIN WERE DERIVED FROM THE 
ENGLISH, 


Dorina the reign of parties for about forty years past, 
it is a melancholy consideration to observe how philo- 
logy has been neglected, which was before the darling 
employment of the greatest authors, from the restoration 
of learning in Europe. Neither do I remember it to 
have been cultivated, since the Revolution, by any one 
person, with great success, except our illustrious 
modern star, doctor Richard Bentley, with whom the 
republic of learning mist expire, as mathematics did 
with sir Isaac Newton. My ambition has been gradually 
attempting, from my early youth, to be the holder of 
a rush-light before that great luminary ; which, at least, 
might be of some little use during those short intervals 
while he was snuffing his candle, or peeping with it 
under a bushel. 

My present attempt is to assert the antiquity of our 
English tongue ; which, as I shall undertake to prove 
by invincible argument, has varied very little for 
these two thousand six hundred and thirty-four years 
past. And my proofs will be drawn from etymology ; 
wherein I shall use my readers much fairer than 
Pezro, Skinner, Verstegan, Camden, and many other 
superficial pretenders, have done: for I will put no 
force upon the words, nor desire any*more favour than 
to allow for the usual accidents of corruption, or the 
avoiding a cacophonia, . 

I think I can make it manifest to all impartial 
readers, that our language, as we now speak it, was 


originally the same with those of the Jews, the Greeks, . 


and the Romans, however corrupted in succeeding 
times by a mixture of barbarisms. I shall only pro- 
luce at preset two instances among a thousand from 
the Latin tongue. Cloaca, which they interpret a 
necessary-house, is altogether an English word; the 
last letter a being, by the mistake of some scribe, 
transferred from the beginning to the end of the word. 
In the primitive orthography it is called a cluac, 
which had the same signification; and still continues 
so at Edinburgh, iu Scotland, where a man in a clouc, 
or cloak, of large circumference and length, carrying 
a convenient vessel under it, calls out, as he gues 
through the streets, “ Wha has need of me?” What- 
ever customer calls, the vessel is placed in the corner 
of the street; the cloac, or a cloak, surrounds and 
covers him; and thus he is eased with decency and 
secrecy. 

The second instance is yet more remarkable. The 
Latin word turpis signifies nasty, or filthy. Now this 
word /fuzpis is a plain composition of two English 
words: only, by a Syncope, the last letter of the first 
syllable, which is d, is taken out of the middle, to pre- 
vent the jarring of three consonants together; and 
these two English words express the most unseemly 
eacrements that belong to man. 

But although I could produce many other ex- 
amples, equally convincing, that the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, and the Romans originally spoke the same 
Jangnage which we do at present, yet I have chosen 
to confine myself chielly to the proper names of per- 
sons, because I conceive they will be of greater weight 
o confirm what I advance; the ground and reason of 
those names being certainly owing to the nature, or 
some distinguishing action or quality in those persons, 
and consequently expressed in the. true ancient lan- 
guage of the several people. 

J will begin with the Grecians, among whom the 
most ancient are the great lea lers on both sides in the 
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siege of Troy; for it is plain, from Homer, that the 
Trojans spoke Greek as well as the Greciare. Of 
these latter, Achilles waa the most valiant. This hero 
was of a restless, unquiet nature, never giving himself 
any repose either in peace or war; and therefore as 
Guy of Warwick was called a Aidl-cow, and another 
terrible man a Aidl-devil, so this general was called 
A-kill-ease, or destroyer of ease; and, at length, by 
corruption, Achilles. 

Hecfor, on the other side, was the bravest amung 
the Trojans. He had destroyed so many of the Greeks 
by hacking and tearing them, that his soldiers, when 
they saw him fighting, would cry out, “ Now the 
enemy will be hack t, now he will be ¢ore.” At last, 
by putting both words together, this appellation was 
given to their leader under the name of Hacktore ; and, 
fo: the more commodious sounding, Hector. 

Diomede, another Grecian captain, had the boldness 
to fight with Venus, and wound her; whereupon the 
goddess, in a rage, ordered her son Cupid to make 
this hero to be hated by all women, repeating it often 
that he should die a maid; from whence, by a small 
change in orthography, he was called Diomede. And 
it is to be observed, that the term maiden-head is fre- 
quently, at this very day, applied to persons of either 
sex. 

Ajax was, in fame, the next Grecian general to 
Achilles. The derivation of his name from 4 jgakes, 
however asserted by great authors, is, in my opinion, 
very unworthy both of them and of the hero himself. 
I have often wondered to see such learned men mis- 
take in so clear a point. This hero is known to have 
been a most intemperate liver, as it is usual with sol- 
diers ; and, although he was not old, yet, by conversing 
with camp-strollers, he had got pains in his bones, 
which he pretended to his friends were only age-ach _ 
but they telling the story about the army, as the vul- 
gar always confound right pronunciation, he was after- 
wards known by no other name than 4jar. 

The next I shall mention is Aadromacke, the famous 
wife of Hector. Her father was a Scotch gentleman, 
of a noble family still subsisting in that ancient king- 
dom. But, being a foreiguer in Troy, ta which city 
he led some of his countrymen in the defence of Priam, 
as Dictys Cretensis Jearnedly observes, Hector fell in 
love with his daughter, and the father’s name was 
Andrew Mackay. The young lady was called by the 
sume name, only a little softened to the Grecian ac- 
cent. 

Astyanar was the son of Hector and Andromache. 
When Troy was taken, this young prince had_ his 
head cut off, and his body thrown to swine. From 
this fatal accident he had his name, which has, by a 
peculiar good fortune, been preserved entire, 4 sty. 
an ar. 

Mars may be mentioned among these, because he 
fuught against the Greeks. He was called the god 
of war; and is described as a swearing, swaggering 
companion, and a great giver of rude language. For 
when he was angry, he would cry, “ Kiss my a—ee, 
My a—se in a bandbox, My a—se all over ;” which 
he repeated so commonly, that he got the appellation 
of My a—se; and by a common abbreviation, Mara, 
from whence, by leaving out the mark of elision, 
Mars. And this is a common practice among us at 
present; as in the words Danvers, D'avenport, D'anby, 
which are now Danvers, Davenport, Danby, and many 
others. 

The next is Hercules, otherwise called Alcides. Both 
these names are English, with little alteration, and 
describe the principal qualities of that hero, who was 
distinguished for being a slave to his mistresses, and 
at the sume time for his great strength and courage. 
Omphale, his chief mistress, used to cal) her lovers hee 
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culhes ; and because this hero was more and longer sub- 
ject to her than any other, he was in a particular manner 
called the chief of her cullies: which, by an easy 
change, made the word Hercules. His other name, 
Alcides, was given him on account of his prowess; for, 
in fight, he used to strike on all sides ; and was allowed 
on all sidea to be the chief hero of his age. For one of 
which reasons, he was called AU sides or Alcides; but 
I am inclined to favour the former opinion. 

A certain Grecian youth was a great imitator of 
Socrates; which that philosopher observing, with much 
pleasure said to his friends, ‘There is an Ape o' mine 
own days.” After which the young man was called 
Epaminondas, aud proved to be the most virtuous person, 
as well as the greatest general, of his age. 

Ucalegon was a very obliging inn-keeper of Troy. 
When a guest was going to take horse, the landlord 
took leave of him with this compliment, “Sir, I should 
be glad to see you call again.” Strangers, who knew 
not his right name, caught his last words: and thus, 
by degrees, that appellation prevailed, and he was known 
by no other name even among his neighbours. 

Hydra was a great serpent, which Hercules slew. His 
usual outward garment was the raw hide of a lion, and 
this he had on when he attacked the serpent.: which, 
therefore, took its name from the skin; the modesty of 
that hero devolving the honour of his victory upon the 
lion's skin, call that enormous snake the Hyderaw 
serpent, 

Leda was the mother of Castor and Pollux; whom 
Jupiter embracing in the shape of a swan, she laid a 
couple of eggs; and was therefore called Laid a, or 
Leda. 

As to Jupiter himself, it is well known that the statues 
and pictures of this heathen god, in Roman Catholic 
countries, resemble those of St. Pefer, and are often 
taken the one for the other. The reason is manifest ; 
for, when the emperors had established Christianity, 
the heathens were afraid of acknowledging their heathen 
idols of the chief God, and pretended it was only a 
statue of the Jew Peter. And thus the principal heathen 
god came to be called by the ancient Romans, with 
very little alteration, Jupiter. 

The Hamadryades are represented by mistaken anti- 
quity as nymphs of the groves. But the true account 
is this: they were women of Calabria, who dealt in 
bacon; and living near the sea-sidle, used to pickle their 
bacon in salt-water, and then set it up to dry in the sun. 
From whence they were properly called Ham-a-dry- 
a-days, and iu process of time misspelt Hamadryades. 

Neptune, the god of the sea, had his name from the 
tunes sung to him by the Tritons, upon their shells, 
every neap or nep tide. The word is come down to us 
almost uncorrupted, as well as that of Tritons, his 
servants; who, in order to please their master, used to 
try all tones till they could hit upon that he liked. 

Aristotle was a peripatetic philosopher, who used to 
instruct. his scholars while he was walking. When the 
Jads were come, he would arise to tell them what he 
thought proper; and was therefore called Arise ¢o tell. 
But succeeding ages, who understood not this etymology, 
have, by an absurd change, made it Aristotle. 

Aristophanes was a Greek comedian, full of levity, 
and gave himself too much freedom; which made 
graver people not scruple to say, that he had a great 
deal of atry stuff in his writings : and these words, often 
repeated, made succeeding ages discriminate him A7us- 
tophanes. Vide Rosin. Antig. }. iv. 

Alexander the Great was very fond of eggs roasted in 
hot ashes, As soon as his cooks heard he was come 
home to dinner or supper, they called aloud to their 
under-otlicers, 4ll eggs under the grate; which, re- 
peated every day at noon and evening, made strangers 
think it was that prince's real name, and therefore gave 
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him no other; and posterity has beer. ever since under 
the same delusion. 

Pygmalion was’a person of very low stature, but 
great valour; which made his townsmen call him Pigmy 
hon: and so it should be spelt, although the word has 
suffered less by transcribers than many others. 

Archimedes was a most famous mathematician. His 
studies required much silence and quiet; but his wife 
having several maids, they were always disturbing him 
with their tattle or their business; which forced him to 
come out every now and then to the stair-head, and 
cry, ‘‘ Hark, ye maids; if you will not be quiet, I 
shall turn you out of doors.” He repeated these 
words, Hark, ye maids, so often, that the unlucky jades, 
when they found he was at his study, would say, 
“ There is Hark, ye maids ; let us speak softly.” Thus 
the name went through the neighbourhood; «nd at last 
grew so general, that we are ignorant of that great 
man’s true name to this day. 

Strabo was a famous geographer; and, to improve 
his knowledge, travelled over several countries, as the 
writers of his life inform us; who likewise add, that he 
affected great nicety and finery in his clothes; from 
whence people took occasion to call him the Stray 
beau ; hich future ages have pinned down upon him 
very much to his dishonour. 

Peloponnesus, that famous Greek peniusula, got its 
name from a Greek colony in Asia the Less; many of 
whom going for traffic thither, and finding that the in- 
habitants had but one well in the town of * * * = *, 
from whence certgin porters used to carry the water 
through the city in great pails, so heavy that they were 
often forced to set them down for ease : the tired porters, 
after they had s& down the pails, and wanted to take 
them up again, would cal] for assistance to those who 
were nearest, in these words, Parl up, and ease us. The 
stranger Greeks, hearing these words repeated a thousand 
times as they passed the street, thought the inhabit- 
ants were pronouncing the name of their country, 
which made the foreign Greeks call it Peloyonnesms, a 
manifest corruption of Pail up, and ease us, 

Having mentioned so many Grecians to prove my 
hypothesis, I shall not tire the reader with producing 
au equal number of Romans, as 1 might easily do. 
Some few will be sufficient. 

Cesar was the greatest captain of that empire. The 
word ought to be spelt Seizer, because he seized on not 
only most of the known world, but even the liberties of 
his own country: so that a more proper appellation 
could not have been given him. 

Cicero was a poor scholar in the university of Athens, 
wherewith his enemies in Rome used to reproach him ; 
and, as he passed the streets, would call out, O Ciser, 
Ciser O! A word still used in Cambridge, and 
answers to a servitor in Oxford. 

Anibal was a sworn enemy to the Romans, and 
gained many glorious victories over them, This name 
appears, at first repeating, to be a metaphor drawn from 
tennis, expressing a skilful gamester, who can take any 
ball ; and is very justly applied to so renowned a com- 
mander. Navigators are led into a strange mistake 
upon this article. We have usually in our fleet some 
large man-of-war, called the Anibal with great pro- 
priety, because it is so strong that it may defy any bal 
from acannon. And such is the deplorable ignorance 
of our seamen, that they miscall it the Honey-ball, 

Cartago was the most famous frading city in the 
world; where, in every street, there was many a cart a 
gong, probably laden with merchant goods. See 
Alexander ab Alexandro, and Suidas upon the word 
surtago. 

The word Roman itself is perfectly English, like 
other words ending in man or men, as hangman, dray.- 
man, huntsman, and several others. It was caierks 
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It Rowman, which is the same with Waterman. And 
erefore when we read of yesta (or, as it is corruptly 
spelt, gesta) Romanorum, it is to be understood of the 
rough manner of jesting used by the watermen; who, 
apon the sides of rivers, would row man o'r um. This 
IT think is clear enough to convince the most incre- 
dulous. 

Misanthropus was the name of an ill-natured man, 
which he obtained by a custom of catching a great 
number of mice, then shutting them up in a room, and 
throwing a cat among them. Upon which his fellow- 
citizens ‘called him Mice and throw puss. The reader 
observes how much the orthography has been changed, 
without altering the sound: but such depravations we 
owe to the injury of time, and gross ignorance of tran- 
scribers. 

Among the ancients, fortune-telling by the stars was 
a very beggarly trade. The professors lay upon straw, 
aud their cabins were covered. with the same materials : 
whence every one who followed that mystery was called 
A straw lodger, or a lodger in straw; but, in the new- 
fangled way of spelling, Astrologer. 

It is remarkable, that the very word diphthong is 
wholly English. In former times, schoolboys were 
chastised with thongs fastened at the headeof a stick. 
It was observed that young lads were much puzzled 
with spelling aud pronouncing words where two 
vowels came together, and were often corrected for their 
mistakes in that point. Upon these occasions the 
master would dip his thongs (as we now do rods) in p—, 
which made that difficult union of vowels to be called 
dipthong. 

Bucephalus, the famous horse of Alexander, was so 
called because there were many grooms employed 
about him, which fellows were always busy in their 
-ffice ; and because the horse had so many busy fellows 
avout him, it was natural for those who went to the 
stable to say, “ Let us go to the busy fellows ;” by which 
they meant to see that prince’s horse. And in process 
of time these words were absurdly applied to the animal 
itself, which was thenceforth styled Busy fellows, and 
very improperly Bucephalus. 

I shall now bring a few proofs of the same kind, to 
convince my readers that our English was well known 
to the Jews. 

Moses, the great leader of those people out of Egypt, 
was in propriety of speech called mow seas, because he 
mowed the seas down in the middle, to makea path for 
the Israelites. 

Abraham was a person of stroug bones and sinews, 
and a firm walker, which made the people say, “ He 
was a man (in the Scotch phrase, which comes nearest 
to the old Saxon) of a bra ham ;” that is, of a brave 
strong ham, from whence he acquired his name. 

The man whom the Jews called Balaam was a shep- 
herd; who, by often crying ba to his lambs, was 
therefore called Baalamb, or Balam. 

Isaac is nothing else but Lyes ake ; because the Tal- 
mudists report that he had a pain in his eyes.—Vide 
Ben Gouion and the Targum on Genesis. 

Thus I have manifestly proved, that the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Jews, nile the language we now do 
in England; which is an honour to our country that 
I thought proper to set in a true light, and yet has not 
been done, as I have heard, by any other writer. 

And thus I have ventured (perhaps too temera- 
riously) to contribute my mite to the learned world, 
from whose candour I may hope to receive some ap- 
probation. It may probably give me encouragement. 
ro proceed on some other speculations, if possible, of 
greater importance than what I now offer; and which 
have been the labour of many years, as well as of con- 
stant watclings, that I might be useful to mankind, 
and particularly to mine own country. 
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THE WONDERFUL WONDER OF 
WONDERS. 


THERE is a certain person lately arrived at this city, of 
whom it is very proper the world should be informed. 
His character may perhaps be thought very inconsistent, 
improbable, and unnatura]; however, I intend to draw 
it with the utmost regard to truth. This I am the 
better qualified to do because he is a sort af depend- 
ant upon our family, and almost of the same age 
though I cannot directly say I have ever seen him. 
He is a native of this country, and has lived long 
among us; but, what appears wonderful, and hardly 
credible, was never seen before by any mortal. 

It is true, indeed, he always chooses the lowest place 
i company ; and contrives it so, to keep out of sight. 
It is reported, however, that in his younger days he 
was frequeutly exposed to view, but always against his 
will, and was sure to smart for it. 

As to his family, he came into the world a younger 
brother, being of six children the fourth in order of 
birth ; of which the eldest is now head of the house ; 
the second and third carry arms, but the two youngest 
are only footmen: some indeed add, that he has like- 
wise a twin-brother, who lives over-against him, and 
keeps a victualling-house ; he has the reputation to be 
a close, griping, squeezing fellow; and that when his 
bags are full, he is often needy ; yet, when the fit takes 
him, as fast as he gets he lets it fly. 

When in office, no one discharges himself, or does 
his business better. He has sometimes strained hard for 
an honest livelihood, and never got a bit till everybody 
else had done. 

One practice appears very blameable in him: that 
every morning he privately frequents unclean houses, 
where any modest person would blush to be seen. And 
although this be generally known, yet the world, as 
censorious as it is, has been so kind as to overlook this 
infirmity in him. To deal impartially, it must be 
granted that he is too great a lover of himself, and 
very often consults his own ease at the expense of his 
best friends; but this is one of his blind sides; and 
the best of men I fear are not without them. 

He has been constituted by the higher powers in the 
station of receiver-general, in which employment some 
have censured him for playing fast and loose. He is 
likewise overseer of the golden mines, which he daily 
inspects when his health will permit him. 

He was long bred under a master of arts, who in- 
stilled good principles into him, but these were soon 
corrupted. 1 know not whether this deserves mention, 
that he is so very capricious as to take it for an equal 
affront to talk either of kissing er kicking him, which 
has occasioned a thousand quarrels; however, nobody 
was ever so great a sufferer for faults, which he neither 
was, nor possibly could be, guilty of. 

In his religion he has thus much of the Quaker, that 
he stands always covered, even in the presence of the 
king; in most other points a perfect idolater, although 
he endeavours to conceal it; for he is known to offes 
daily sacrifices to certain subterraneous nymphs, whom 
he worships in an humble poeture, prone on his face, and 
stripped stark naked; and so leaves his offerings behind 
him, which the priests of those goddesses are careful 
enough to remove, upon certain seasons, with the 
utmost privacy, at midnight, and from thence maintain 
themselves and families. In all urgent necessities and 
preasures, he applies himself to these deities, and some- 
times even in the streets and highways, from an opinion 
that those powers have an influence in all places, 
although their pecuiiar residence be in caverns under 
ground. Upon these occasions, the fairest ladies will 
not refuse to lend their hands to assist him; for, 
although they are ashamed to have him seen in their 
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comapany, or even so much as to hear him named, yet 
it is well known that he is one of their constant 
followers. 

In politics, he always submits to what is uppermost ; 
but he peruses pamphlets on both sides with great im- 
partiality, though ‘seldom till everybody else has done 
with them. 

His learning is of a mixed kind, and he may pro- 
perly be called a helluo librorum, or another Jacobus de 

oragine; though his studies are chiefly confined to 
schoolmen, commentators, and German divines, together 
with modern poetry and critics; and he is an atomic 
philosopher, strongly maintaining a void in nature, 
which he seems to have fairly proved by many experi- 
ments. 

I shall now proceed to describe some peculiar 
qualities, which, in several instances, seem to dis. 
tinguish this person from the common race of other 
mortals. 

His grandfather was a member of the rump parlia- 
ment, as the grandson is of the present, where he often 
rises, sometimes grumbles, but never speaks. How- 
ever, he lets nothing pass willingly but what is well 
digested. His courage is indisputable, for he will take 
the boldest man alive by the nose. 

He is generally the first a-bed in the family, and the 
last up; which is to be lamented, because when he 
happens to rise before the rest, it has been thought to 
furebode some good fortune to his superiors. 

As wisdom is acquired by age, so, by every new 
wrinkle in his face, he is reported to gain some new 
knowledge. 


In him we may observe the true effects and con- , 


sequences of tyranny in a state; for, as he is a great 
‘ the bare name; and some people of fashion have been 


oppressor of all below him, so there is nobody more 
oppressed by those above him; yet, in his time, he 
has been so highly in favour, that many illustrious 
persons have been entirely indebted to him for their 
preferments. 

He has discovered, from his own experience, the true 
point wherein all human actions, projects, and designs 
do chiefly terminate; and how mean and sordid they 
are at the bottom. 

It behoves the public to keep him quiet; for his 
frequent murmurs are a certain sign of intestine 
tumults. 

No philosopher ever lamented more the luxury for 
which these nations are so justly taxed; it has been 
known to cost him tears of blood ; forin his own nature 
he is far from being profuse: though indeed he never 
stays a night at a gentleman’s house without leaving 
something behind him. 

He receives with great submission whatever his 
ae think fit to give him; and when they lay 

eavy burdens upon him, which is frequently enough, 
he gets rid of them as soon as he can; but not without 
some lahour, and much grumbling. 

He is a perpetual hanger on; yet nobody knows how 
to be without him. He patiently suffers himself to be 
kept under, but loves to be well used, and in that case 
will sacrifice his vitals to give you ease; and he has 
hardly one acquaintance for whom he has not been 
hound; yet, as far as we can find, wag never known 
to lose anything by it. 

He is observed to be very unquiet in the company 
of a Frenchman in new clothes, or a young coquette. 

He is, in short, the subject of much mirth and 
raillery, which he seems to take well enough; though 
it has not been observed that ever any good thing came 
from himself. 

There is so general an opinion of his justice, that 
sometimes very hard cases are left to his decision ; 
and while he sits upon them, he carries himself exactly 
even between both sides, except where some knotty 
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point arises; and then he is observed to lean a little to 
the right or left, as the matter inclines him; but his 
reasons for it are so manifest and convincing, that every 
man approves them, , 


| POSTSCRIPT. 
GENTLE READER,—Though I am not insensible how 
many thousand persons have been, and still are, with 
great dexterity handling this subject, and no less aware 
of what infinite reams of paper have been laid out 
upon it; however, in my opinion, no man living has 
touched it with greater nicety, and more delicate 
turns, than our author. But, because there is some 
intended obscurity in this relation, and curiosity, in- 
quisitive of secrets, may possibly not enter into the 
bottom and depth of the subject, it was thought not 
improper to take off the veil, and gain the reader's 
favour by enlarging his insight. ARs exim non habe.' 
wnimicum, nisi ignorantem. It is well kuown that it 
has been the policy of all times to deliver down im- 
portant subjects by emblem and riddle, and not to 
suffer the knowledge of truth to be derived to us in 
plain and simple terms, which are generally as soon 
forgotten ag conceived. For this reason, the heathen 
religion is mostly couched under mythology. For the 
like reason (this being a FUNDAMENTAL in its kind) 
the author has thought fit to wrap up his treasure in 
clean linen, which it is our business to lay open, and 
set in a due light; for I have observed, upon any 
accidental discovery, the least glimpse has given a 
great diversion to the eager spectator, as many ladies 
could testify, were it proper, or the case would admit. 
The politest companies have vouchsafed to smile at 


so little scrupulous of bringing it into play, that it was 
the usual] saying of a knight anda man of good breed- 
ing, that whenever he rose, his a-se rose with him. 


THE WONDER OF ALL THE WONDERS 
THAT EVER THE WORLD WONDERED 
AT. 


FOR ALL PERSONS OF QUALITY AND OTHERS. 


Newly arrived at this city of Dublin, the famous 
artist John Emanuel Schoitz, who, to the great surprise 
and satisfaction of all spectators, is ready to do the 
following wonderful pe:formances; the like before 
never seen in this kingdom. 

He will heat a bar of iron red hot, and thrust it 
into a barrel of gunpowder before all the company, 
and yet it shall not take fire. 

He lets any gertleman charge a blunderbuss with 
the same gunpowder, and twelve leaden bullets, which 
blunderbuss the said artist discharges full in the face 
of the said company, without the least hurt, the bullets 
sticking in the wall behind them. 

He takes any gentleman's own sword, and runs it 
through the said geutleman’s body so that the point 
appears bloody at the back to all the spectators: then 
he takes out the sword, wipes it clean and returns it to 
the owner, who receives no manner of hurt. 

He takes a pot of scalding oil and throws it by great 
ladlesful directly at the Jadies, without spoiling their 
clothes or burning their skins. 

He takes any person of quality’s child, from two 
years old to six, and lets the child’s own father or 
mother take a pike in their hands: then the artist takes 
the child in hig arms, and tosses it upon the point of 
the pike, where it sticks, to the great satisfaction of all 
spectators ; and is then taken off without so much ae a 
hole in his coat. 


WONDER OF ALL THE WONDERS. 


He mounts apon a scaffold just over the spectators, 
and from thence throws. down a great quantity of 
large tiles and stones, which fall like so many pillows, 
without so much as discomposing either perukes or 
head-dresses. 

He takes any person of quality up to the said scaf- 
fold, which person pulls off his shoes, and leaps nine 
feet directly down on a board prepared on purpose, 
full of sharp spikes six inches long, without hurting 
his feet or damaging his stockings. 

He places the said board on achair, upon which a 
lady sits down with another lady in her lap, while the 
spikes, instead of entering into the under lady’s flesh, 
will feel like a velvet cushion. 

He takes any person of quality’s footman, ties a 
rope about his bare neck, and draws him up by pul- 
leys to the ceiling, and there keeps him hanging as 
tong as his master or the company pleases, the said 
footman, to the wonder and delight of all beholders, 
having a pot of ale in one hand and a pipe in the 
other and when he is let down, there will not appear 
the least mark of the cord about his neck. 

He bids a lady’s maid put her finger into a cup of 
clear liquor like water, upon which her face and both 
her hands are immediately withered like an old woman 
of fourscore; her belly swells as if she were within a 
week of her time, and her legs are as thick as mill- 
posts; but upon putting her finger into another cup, 
she becomes as young and handsome as she was before. 

He gives any gentleman leave to drive forty twelve- 
penny nails up to the head in a porter’s backside, and 
then places the said porter in a Joadstone chair, which 
draws out every nail, and the porter feels no pain. 

He likewise draws the teeth of half a dozen gentle- 
men, mixes and jumbles them in a hat, gives any 
person leave to blindfold him, and returns each their 
own, and fixes them as well as ever. 

With his forefinger and thumb, he thrusts several 
gentlemen’s and ladies’ eyes out of their heads without 
the least pain, at which time they see an unspeakable 
number of beautiful colours; and after they are en- 
tertained to the full, he places them again in their pro- 
per sockets, without any damage to the sight. 

He lets any gentleman drink a quart of hot melted 
lead, and by a draught of prepared liquor, of which he 
takes part himself, he makes the said lead pass through 
the said gentleman, before all the spectators without any 
damage, after ¢ it is produced in a cake to the 
company : 

With many other wonderful performances of art 
too tedious here to mention. 

The said artist has performed before most kings and 
princes in Kurope with great applause. 

He performs every day (except Sundays) from ten 
of the clock to one in the forenoon: and from four 
till seven in the evening, at the New Inn in Smithfield. 

The first seat a British crown, the second a British 
half-crown, and the lowest a British shilling. 

N.B. The best hands in town are to play at the said 
show. 





A LETTER, 
GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF A PFSTILENT NEIGIIBOUR. 


eae oe “_—_—_—— 


Srr,—You must give me leave to complain of a pestilent 
fellow in my neighbourhood, who is always beating 
mortar, yet I cannot find he ever builds. In talkiny 
he useth such hard words, that I want a druggerman 
to interpret them. But all is not gold that gisters. 
A pot he carries to most houses where he visits. He 
makes his prentice his galley-slave. I wish our Jane 
were purged of him. Yet he pretends to be a cordial 
man. Every spring his shop is crowded with country- 
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folks; who by their aves, in my opinion, help him 
to do a great deal of mischief. He is full of scruples, 
and so very litigious, that he files bills against all his 
acquaintances; and though he be much troubled with 
the simples, yet I assure you he is a jesuilical dog ; as 
you may know by his bark. Of all poetry he loves 
the dram-a-tick best. Iam, &c. 











A LETTER TO THE EARL OF 
PEMBROKE. 


1709, at a conjecture. 
My Lorp,—It is now a good while since I resolved to 
take some occasions of congratulating with your lord- 
ship, and condoling with the public, upon your Jord- 
ship’s leaving the Admiralty; and I thought I could 
never choose a better time than when I am in the 
country with my lord bishop of Clogher and his 
brother the doctor; for we pretend to a triumvirate 
of as humble servants and true admirers of your lord- 
ship as any you have in both islands. You may 
cull them a triwmuirate ; for, if you please to try-um, 
they will we with the best, and are of the first rate, 
though they are not men of war, but men of the 
church. To say the truth it was a pity your lordship 
should be contined to the Fleet, when you are not 
in debt. Though your lordship is cast away, you are 
not sunk; nor ever will be, since nothing is out of 
your lordship’s depth. Dr. Ashe says, it is but justice 
that your lordship, who is a man of /etters, should be 
placed upon the post-office ; and my lord bishop adds, 
that he hopes to see your lordship tossed from that 
post to be a pillar of state again; which he desired I 
would put in by way of postscript. I am, my lord, &c. 


S cunsssestesmnantiesinatemeeeeeed eee 














A LETTER TO THE EARL OF 
PEMBROKE. 


Pretended to be the dying specch of Tom Ashe, whose brothey 
the reverend Dillon Ashe, was named Dilly." 








**Given to Dr. Monsey by sir Andrew Fountaine, and com- 
municated to Dr. Deane Swift by that ingeuious, learned, and 
very obliging gentleman.” 


Tom Asue died last night. It is conceived he was so 
puffed up by my lord-lieutenant’s favour, that it struck 
him into a fever. I here send you his dying speech, as 
it was exactly taken by a friend in short-hand. It is 
something Jong, and a little incoherent; but he was 
several hours in delivering it, and with several inter- 
vals. His friends were about the bed, and he spoke to 
them thus :— 


a Thomas Ashe, esq., descended from an ancient family of 
that name in Wiltshire, was a gentleman of fortune in Ireland. 
He was a facetious, pleasant companion, but the most eternal, 
unwearied punster that ever lived. He was thick and shor} 
in his person, being not above tive feet high at the most, 
and had something very droll in his appearance. He died 
about the year 1719, and left his whole estate, of abont 1000/, 
a-year, to his intimate friend and kinsman, Richard Ashe of 
Ashfield, esq. There is a whimsical story, and a very true one, 
of Tom Ashe, which is well remembered to this day. It hap- 
pened that, while he was travelling on horseback, and ata con- 
siderable distance from any town, there burst from the clouds 
such a torrent of rain as wetted him through. He galloped 
forward; and as soon as he came to an inn, he was met. in- 
stantly by a drawer: ‘ Here,”’ said he to the fellow, stretching 
out one of his arms, “ take off my coat immediately !’—" No, 
sir, ] won't,’”’ said the drawer. ‘' Pox confound you,’’ said 
Ashe, “‘ take off my coat this instant !""—‘* No, sir,” replied the 
drawer, “I dare not take off your coat, for it is felony, to strip an 
Asu.’’ Tom was delighted beyond measure, frequently told the 
story, and said ho would have given fifty guineas to have been 
the author of that pun. This little tract of Dr. Swift's, entitled 
‘The Dying Words of Tom Ashe,” was written several years 
before the decease of Tom, and was merely designed to exhibis 
the manner in which such an eternal punster might have ex 
pressed himself on hig death-bed. 
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Mv Fuienps,—It is time for a man to look grave, 
when he bas one foot there. I once had only a punnic 
fear of death; but of late I have pudered it more 
seriously. Every fit of coffing hath put me in mind of 
my coffin; though dissofute men seldomest think of 
dissolution. This is a very great alteration: I, that 
supported myself with good wine, must now be myself 
supported by a small-bier. A fortune-teller once 
looked on my hand, and said, this man is to be a great 
traveller; he will soon be at the det of Worms, and 
from thence go to Ratisbone, But now I understand 
his double meaning. 1 desire to be privately buried, 
for I think a public funeral Jooks like Bury-fair ; and 
the rites of the dead too often prove wrong to the 
living. Methinks the word itself best expresses the 
number, neither few nor all, A dying man should 
not think of obsequzes, but ob se quies. Little did I 
think you would so soon see poor Tom stown under a 
fomb-stone. But as the mole crumbles the mo/d about 
her, so @ man of small mold, befure 1 am old, may 
moller away. Sometime I've rav'd that 1 should re- 
vive; but physicians tell me, that when once the great 
artery has drawn the heart awry, we shall find the cor 
di all, in spite of all the highest cordia/._—Brother, you 
are fond of Daffy's elixir; but when death comes, the 
world will see that, in spite of Daffy, down Dilly.® 
Whatever doctors may design by their medicines, a man 
in a dropsy drops he not, in spite of Goddard's drops, 
though noue are reckoned such high drops ?—I find 
death smells the blood of an Englishman: a fee faiutly 
Jumbi\ed out will be a weak defence against his fee-fa- 
fum, P Tare no letters in death's alphabet ; he has 
not half a bit of either: he moves his sithe, but will 
not be moved by all our sighs, Everything ought to 
put us in mind of death: physicians affirm that our 
very food breeds it in us; so that, in our dieting, we 
may be said to die eating. There is something 
ominous, not only in the names of diseases, as d:- 
arrheea, di-abetes, di-sentery, but even in the drugs 
designed to preserve our lives; as di-accodium, di- 
apente, de-ascordium. I perceive Dr. Howard (and 
I feel how hard) lay thumb on my pulse, then pulls it 
back, as if he saw /ethum in my face. I see as bad in 
his; for sure there is no physic like a sick phiz. He 
thinks 1 shall decease before the day cease ; but before 
I die, before the bell hath toffd, and Tom Tollman is 
told that little Tom, though uot o/d, has paid nature's 
toll, I do desire to give some advice to those that sur- 
vive me. First, let gamesters consider that death is a 
hazard and passage, upon the turn of adie. Let law- 
yers consider it as a hard case. And let punners con- 
sider how hard it is to die yesting, when death is so hard 
in digesting. 

As for my lord-lieutenant, the earl of Aungomerry, 
Iam sure he be-wades my misfortune, and it would 
move him to stand by when the carpenter (while my 
friends grieve and make an odd gplutter) nails up my 
coffin. T will make a short affidavi-t that, if he makes 
my epitaph, J will take it for a great honour, and it -is 
a plentiful subject. His excellency may say that the 
art of punning is dead with Tom: Tom has taken all 
puns away with him, Omne tuht pun-Tom.—May his 
excellency long dive tenant to the queen in Ireland! 
We never Herberd so good a governor before. Sure 
he mun-yo-merry home, that has made a kingdom so 
happy. IJ hear my friends design to publish a collec- 
tion of my puns. Now I do confess I have let many a 
pun go, which did never pungo: therefore, the world 
must read the bad as well asthe good. Virgil has 
Jong foretold it: Panica mala leges. 1 have had 
several forebodings that I should svon die; I have late 
been often at committees, where I have sat de die in 
dem, conversed much with the wsher of the black 

a A nickname of Tom Ashe’s brother. 
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DYING SPEECH OF TOM ASHE. 


rod : 1 saw his medals; and woe is me dull soul, not to 
consider they are but dead men’s taces stamped over 
and over by the living, which wil] shortly be my con 
dition. 

Tell sir Andrew Fountaine I ran clear to the bottom, 
and wish he may bea late a river where I am going. 
He used to brook compliments. May his sand be long 
a running ; not quick sand, like mine! Bid him avoid 
poring upon monuments and books; which is in reality 
but running among rocks and shelves to stop his course. 
May his waters never be troubled with mud or gravel, 
nor slopped by any grinding stone! May his friends be 
all true ¢routs, and his enemies laid as flat as flounders ! 
I look upon‘him as the most fluent of his race; there- 
fore let him not despond. I foresee his black vod wil] 
advance to a pike, and destroy all our tis. 

But I am going; my wind im lungs is turning to a 
winding sheet. The thoughts of a pall begin to apall 
me. Life is but a vapour, car elle va pour la moindre 
cause. Farewell: 1 have lived ad amicorum /fastidium, 
and now behold how fast I dium! 

Here his breath failed him, aud ne expired. There 
are some false spellings here and there; but they must 
be pardoned in a dying man. 





A LETTER TO MRS. SUSANNAH 
NEVILLE* 


June 24, 1732. 
Mapam,—I will not trouble you with any grave 
tophicks, lest I should discurmode you; but rather write 
in a farmihar and jocosious way. . 

You must know then I was the other night at Mrs. 
Tattle’s, and Mrs. Rattle came in to drink some jocklit 
with us, upon which they fell in azargiment about the 
best musicioners 11 town. At last Rattle told Tattle 
that she did not know the dfrence between a song and 
atympany. ‘They were going to defer the matter to 
me; but I said that, when people disputed, it was my 
way always to stand muter. You full would have 
thought they were both aztosticated with liquor, if you 
had seen them sv full of outrageousness. However, 
Mrs. Tattle, as being a very timbersome woman, 
yielded to Rattle, and there was an end of the dispute- 
ment. 1 wonder you do not honour me sometimes 
with your company. If I myself be no introducement, 
my garden, which has a fine ravad look, ought to be 
one. My Tommy would be giad to see you before he 
goes for England; and so would r I am resolved 
to take the tower of London before ¥eturn. We in- 
teud to go to Norfolk or Suffolk to see a clergyman, a 
near cousin of ours, They say that he is an admiral 
good man, and very hospital in his own house. I am 
determ'd when this vege is over, never to set my fovt in 
a stage-coach again; for the jolting of it has put my 
blood into such a firmament that I have been in an 
ego ever since, and have lost my nappetite to such a 
degree that I have not eaten a mansion of bread put all 
together these six weeks past. They allow me to eat 
nothing at night but blanchius manshius, which has 
made a perfect nofomy of me; and my spirits are so 
ertorted that I am in a perfect liturgy; for which I am 
resolved to take some rubrick, although the doctors 
davise me to drink burgomy. - And what do you think ? 
When I went to my cellar for a flask, I found that my 
servants had imbellished it all: for which I am resolved 
to give them some hippocockeny to bring it up again,—I 
fear that I have been too ¢urbulent in this long and 
tedious crawl; which I hope you will excuse from 
your very humble servant, 

aj Mary Howrg. 


a This letter is fictitious, and was written by Dr. Sheridaz., 
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CONSULTATION 
OF FOUR PHYSICIANS UPON A LORD THAT WAS DYING. 


As Swift did not partake of the usual amusements of the world for recreation, he indulged himself in various sports and whime 


of fancy. 


false spelling, and running the words into each other, the sentences would contain good sense in English. 


Among others he was fond of a new species of composition, whicn consisted all of Latin words, but by allowing foe 


It was thought apeci- 


mens of this singular mode of writing would not be unacceptable to the reader, 


let D. Is his honor sic? Pre letus felis pulse. 
It do es beat veris loto de. : 

2xd D. No notis as qui cassi e ver feltu  metri it. 
Inde edit is as fustas an alarum ora fire bellat nite. 

3rd D. It is veri hei! 

4th D, Noto contra dictu in my juge mentitis veri 
loto de. Itis as orto maladi, sum cuallet. 
(Heree ver id octo reti resto a par lori na mel an coli 

post ure.) 

Ist D. It is a me gri mas I opi ue. 

2nd D. No docto rite quit fora quin si. Heris a 
plane sim tomo fit. Sorites Para celsus: Pre re adit. 

Ist D. Nono doctor I ne ver quo te aqua casu do. 

2nd D. Sum arso: mi autoris no ne. 

3rd D. No quare lingat pre senti de si re. 
is sic offa colli casure as I sit here. 

4th D. It is sether an atro phi or a colli casu sed: 
Tre membri re ad it in doctor me ades Esse, here itis. 

3rd D. I ne ver re ad apage in it, no re ver in 
tendit. 

2nd D. Fer ue is offa qui te di ferent noti o nas i 
here. 

lst D,. Notis ab ludi fluxit is vere plene. 

2nd D. 1 fitisa fluxit me re qui.re ac lis ter. 

3rd D. 1 a ver his casis veneri alas i disco ver edit 
in as hanc cor; an da poli pus in his nosce. An di fit 
be as I cetis, ago no rea me en sue. 

lst D. It is ad ange rus casas ani. 

4th D. I must tellure alitis ago uti humor in his 
Bel li. Hi sto macto is empti. 

Ist D. It. me bea pluri si; avo metis veri pro per 
fora manat his age. 

2nd D. Ure par donat presenti des ire; His dis eas 
is a cata ride clare it. | 

3rd D. Atlas tume findit as tone in his quid ui es. 

4th D. Itis ale pro si fora uti se. Pree hos his a poti 
cari; cantu tellus? Ab lis ter me bene cessa risum 
decens. Itis as ure medi in manicas es. 

38rd D. I findit isto late tot hinc offa reme di; fori 
here his Honor is De ad. 

2nd D. His ti meis cum. 

lst D. Is it trudo ut hinc? 

4th D. It is veri certa in. 
ringo ut foris de partu re. 

3rd D, Ne, i fis Ecce lens is de ad letus en dum 
apri esto prw@ foris sole. His Honor has bina Cato 
liquor a de isti here. 

let D. Alor dis sum times as tingi as an usu reris. 

2nd D. Api stolis alligo time a verbi mi at endans 
for a forte uite. 

37d D. O mei ne vera tendo na nil ordinis sic nes 
aui more! 

4th D. Api stolis ne a quin in a nil ordo fis qua 
liti; sum pes fore times more. It istos mala fito a 
Doctor o fis hic. 

2nd D. Letus paco fitis time. 

lst D. Abigo ditis hi time, in de editis, forus alto 
fullas campe ringo fas fustas arato ut offa da iri; fori 
fera bea tinge veri minute: bimi solido. His lac quis, 
au das turdis aussi sto ut valet is re di forus. 

2nd D. Ali feris ab ast in a do; fori here ano is at 
adis stans. 


His honor 


His Paris his Belli sto 


A LOVE SONG. 
Arup iu is almi de si re, 
Mimis tres I ne ver re qui re, 
Alo veri findit a gestis, 

His miseri ne ver at reatis. 


A an at ma 


Is his honour sick ? It does beag 


very slow to-day. 


Pray let us feel his pulse. 


No, no, ‘tis as quick as T ever felt ; you maytry it. Indeed, 
it is as fast us un alarum, or a fire: bell at night. 

It is very high. 

Not to contradict you, in my judgment 1t is very slow to- 
day. It is asort of malady, some call it. 


Here every doctor retires to a parlour tn a melancholy posture. 


Kt isa megrim as J opine. 

No, doctor, I take it fora quinsy. Here is a plain symp: 
tom of it. So writes Paracelsus —Pray read it. 

No, no, doctor, | never quote a quack as you do. 

Some are so; my author is none. 


No quarrelling at present, I desire. His honour is sick of a 
colic, as sure as | sit here. 
It is cither an atrophy or a colic, as you said. 


I read it in doctor Mead’s Essay : here it is. 


C remember 


I never read a page in it, nor ever intend it. 
Ferne is quite of a different notion, us I hear. 


No, ’tis a bloody flux, it is very plain. 

If it is a flux, it may require a glyster. 

I aver his case is venereal, as I discovered it in a chancre 
and a polypus in his nose. Aud, if it be as I say ‘tis, a gonor- 
rhowa may ensue. 


It is a dangerous case as any. 

I must tell you really, ’tis a gouty humour in his belly. His 
stomach, too, is empty. 

It may be a pleurisy; a vomit is very proper for a man at 
his age. 


Your pardon at present I desire. 
declare it. 


His disease is a catarrh, I 


At last you may find it a stone in his kidneys. 

It is a leprosy for aught I see. Pray, who's his apothecary, 
can’t you tellus? A blister may be necessary some days 
hence. It is 1 sure remedy in many cases. 


I find it is too late to think of a remedy ; for I hear his honor 
is dead. 

His time is come. 

Is it true, do you think ? 

It is very certain, Lis parish’s bell is to ring out for his 
departure. 


Nay, if his excellency is dead, let us send ’em a priest to pray 
for his soul. His honour has been a Catholic or deist, 1 hear. 


A lord is somctimes as stingy as a usurer is. 
A pistole is all 1 got, I may aver, by my attendance for a 
fortnight. 


Oh may I never attend on any lord in his sickness any more | 


A pistole is sneaking in any lord of his quality: some pay 
four times more. It is too small a fee to a doctor o’ physic. 


Let us pack off; it is time. 

Ah, by 3od, it is high time, indeed it is, for us all to falla 
scampering off as fast asa rat out of « dairy; for I fear a beating 
every minute; by my soul I do. His lacqueys and a sturdy 
saucy stout valet is ready for us. 


All I fear is a bustinado ; for I hear a noise at a distance 


A pudding is all my desire, 
My mistress I never require 
A lover I find it a jest is, 
His misery never at rest is, 
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AN EPIGRAM. 


Dic, heris agro at, an da quar to fine ale, 
Fora ringat ure nos, an da stringat ure tale. 


TO SAMUEL BINDON. Esa. 


Mott abuti, 
Has an acuti, 
No Jasso finis, 
Molli divinis. 


O mi de armis tres, 
Imi na dis tres. 
Cantu disco ver 
Meas alo ver ? 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 


Tu1s gibberish resolves into what the dean’s postscript calls 
‘* as bad sense as you would desire.” 

‘lam an ass; O let me suck calf; Oso I] do in summer; O 
but I had mum in all I supt; Minim o’ time is tiresome; writes 
of any tall tass; J buss’em? O soberer. Nan, sit, sit atop. 
© Tom am IJ so dull, Ta cully * Iso agen? la madman? I’ve 
a memory sow. Pmasinner, “lis a part. 

‘Isa capa cure? O covet ito’ men, tire me not; ‘tis a loss 
in time and tue. I'm in a musing mood; I am kneeling in 
mire. A, bnt I see none, so I get never a rap.’’ 

The Latin must be read backwards. 

‘‘Emoveor aiiquando paululum gravitate subjecti si habeas 
me excuisatum 





October 12, 1723. 
Saturni die. 
E RUDITISSIME DOMINI, 
M1 Sana, Telo me Flaccus; odioso m1 mus rem. Tuba 





FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 


June 28, 1784. 

DE ARMIS TER DE AN. 

I EXPECTURE anser an da fullone abo ut mi monito de. 
Times a re veri de ad nota do it oras hi lingat almi e 
state. Mire se ver cannas vel res ad e villas a peni. 
Cursim I se fora prime minis ter. Cantu res a Sum 
at ab ancursu dean. Atri do. Uno mi de arde annuo 
me a gro at. It is hi time tot, hinc ope init. I] ama 
non est manic, ac nave is mi aversio ni de clare. 

Ad unis at mi do ore fora Sum io on damnat urne, 
ab umbelicum in at his ars, as redi as ac at is at amo 
use, ora rati se, orabat. 

Jambicum as mutas a Statu: as lenas ara que; as 
de a fas an ad aris; as hw a vi as an assis: as queras a 
duc: ast emas alam; as de ad as a do orna ilis; as 
insipidas de ad vi negaris; ora potato in me. I re 
membri vas o na time as qui casa fleat a ledis belli, 
as meri as a Phili: as fullo pleas ac id; as fullo me- 
retrix as ac it en is, oras ab a bonni na capis. I rite 
si miles use e, cantu ritaum? Udi ne at urse de at mi 
o use. I vah belli fullo meato en ter tenus fit fora mil 
ordinis equi page. Uva stomachi me ope. Here is ab 
ilo fare. Ago use. A parodux. Sum fis his, as a 
paro soles. A paro places. Apud in, Afri casei. 
Arabit astu in. Neu pes. Neu beans. Alam pij fit 
fora minis ter o state. Acus tardis ast it abit as at 
artis. Afri teris mi de lite. Mi liquor istoc que, it 
costus api Stola quarti a verrit. A quartos ac. Margo 
use claret as fine as a rubi. Graves. Lac rima Christi. 
Hoc. Cote rote. Sum Cyprus. As fine Sidera se ver 
Id runcat at averne. 

Prebe specus a Superaturus. Suninas par a gusto 
eat. Sum colli flo ures, ac ab age letis fora Sal ad. 
Tuvita ledito ac cum pani ure verens, nota preter nota 
coquet. A grave matronis pro per fora grave de an, 
an da doctor, an das cole mas ter. 


I ritu a verse o na molli o mi ne, 

Asta lassa me pole, a ledis o fine, 

I ne ver neu a niso ne at in mi ni is, 

A manat a glans ora sito fer «iis, 

De armo lis abuti hos face an hos nos ia 
As fer a sal illi, as reddas aro sis. 


TRIFLES. 


Dick, here is a groat and a quart o’ fine ale, 
For a riug at your noge and a string at your tei. 


Moll is a beauty, 
Has an acute eye, 
No lass so fine is, 
Molly divine is. 


O my dear mistress, 
I am in a distress. 
Can't you discover 
Me as a lover? 





Dia pusilanimum: emit si erit mos minimo. Fecitne 
Latina Sal? Isub me? arobur os. Nantis potatis, 
Moto ima os illud a illuc? Ima os nega: I dama 
nam? Memoravi inos; I ma eris nisi: sit parta. 

Si paca eruca? voco Tite nemo! Emerit tono sit 
sola ni emit, na edit. Ima nisum & dum. Ima nil 
ue ni erim! Tuba nisi no os tegi er, parare, 

Humiuimus, &c. 


Excusatum me hapeas si subjecti gravitate pan- 
lulum aliquando emoveor. 


When you have puzzled your brains with reading 
this, you will find it as bad sense as you would desire. 


Where do you dine to-day ? 
To-morrow with me. 


Dear Mister Dean, 

I expecT your answer, anda full one, about my money to-day. 
Times are very dead, not a doit or a shilling at all my estate. 
My receiver can as well raise a devil as a penny. Curse him, 
I say, fora prime minister. Can’t you raise a sum ata banker's, 
you dean? Ah. try do. You know, my dear dean, you owe me 
agroat. It is high time to think upon it. Iam an honestman, 
I say; a knave’s my aversion, I declare. 


A dun is at my door, for a sum I owe one damned attorney ; 
a bumbuaillie come in at his arse, as ready as acat is ata mouse, 
ora rat, I say, or a bat. 


I am become as mute as a statue; as lean asa rake; us deaf 
as an adder is; as heavy as an ass is; as queer as a duck; as 
tame as a lamb; as dead ag a door-nail is; as insipid as dead 
vinegar is; or a potatoe in me. I remember I was, on a time, 
as quick asa flea at a lady's belly ; as merry asa filly; as fullo’ 
play asa kid ; as fullo’ merry tricks as a kitten is, or as a baboon 
inacapis J writesimiles, you see; can’t you write em? You 
dine o’ Thursday at my house. I’ve a belly full 0’ meat to enter- 
tain us, fit for any lord in his equipage. You've a stomach, I may 
hope, Here isa bill o’ fare: A goose, a pair o’ ducks, some fishes, 
a pair o’ soles, a pair o’ plaices, a pudding, a fricassee, a rabbit 
a-stewing, new peas, new beans, a lamb-pie, fit for a minister o’ 
state. A custard is as tit a bit as a tartis. A fritter is my delight. 
My liquor is Tokay ; it cost us a pistole a quart. J aver it. A quart 
o’ sack. Margoux claret, as fine asa ruby. Graves. Lacryma 
Christi. Hock. Cote-roti. Some Cyprus, As fine cyder as ever 
I drank at a tavern. 


Pray bespeak us a supper at your hduse. Some asparagus te 
eat. Some cauliflowers, a cabbage, lettuce for asalad. Invite a 
lady to accompany your reverence ; not a prater; nota coqnette. 
A grave matron is proper for a grave dean, and a doctor, and ¢ 
school-master. 


I write you a verse ma Molly o’ mine, 
As tall as a May-pole, a lady so fine; 
I never knew any so neat in mine eyes, 
- A man at a glance, or a sight of her, dies; 
Dear Molly’s a beauty, whose face and whose nose te 
As fair as a lily, as red as a rose is, 


LETTERS FROM AND TO DR. SHERIDAN. 


Ac ts © mi molli is almi de lite, 
Tilo yerbi de, an illo verbi nite. 

I figo imus te cato tum an dumus trans ac ure 
pense exceptive illuc. I fi ple in gestitis fora negat eas 
ter. Notabit fora cardami, norabit fora di se i, as migra 
num has sed forti times. : 

I nono nues offa ni momento ritu buttabata illis o 
ver at Dan sic. In Itali an in Germani merce nari es 
desertum e veri de. O ne gener alis de ad ac an non 
bullit huc offis he ad. A fie et is pre par in fora se 
tite. Me ni Si eges ara carri in o nat his time. 

Mi Magis as meri as an apis. Ha does se a que 
cur a que curacur, He is caper in in ac age me do 
Sali. Abit ob re ad is gener aly his super, ora livor 
o!fa lambis. 

Miser visto alat o me, excuse mi has te; Fore ver 
au de ver ures Tomas SER 1D AN. 


Afri de at en ac locat mi Studi}. 
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A kiss o’ my Molly is ail my delight: 
I love her by day, and [ love her by night. 


If I go I must take a totum, and you must ransack your 

nce, except I've ill-Inck. If I play in jest, it Is for an egg at 

aster, Nota bit foracardam I, nor a bit fora dice am J, 
as my grannum has said forty times. : 


I know no news of any moment to write you; but a battle & 
over at Dantzic. In Italy and in Germany, mercenaries desert 
’em every day. One general is dead; a cannon-bullet took off 
his head. A fleet is preparing for a sea-fight. Many sieges are 
a-carrying on at this time. 


My Mag is as merry as an ape is. He does say, a quaker, a 
quaker, acur. He is capering in a cage made o' sallow. A bit 
o’ bread is generally his supper, or a liver of a lamb is. 


My service to all at home; excuse my haste. For ever and 
ever yours, THoMAS SHERIDAN. 


O’ Friday at ten o’clock, at my study. 





On the other hand the dean, in way of reply, tried to write English words to be read into Latin, of which the 
following is an instance ;— 


TO DR. SHERIDAN, 
Terse I ow I ane you are wry. 

Am I say vain A RABBLE I8, 

Gaupy o tea rue ry dy you sale you tye in service he: 
Said lynk way more Ags, eat red Eye, add nose sight 
-O. Quipp ye knife all or tame Puss East. Tea Mary 
Tuck Sir: Tea may rent Family are ease. Anne lewd 
is cartis? Weal some no in dull jest 1? Anne Jo Cuz 
ty by place eat? Meer Rum spare O Freak went her 
Bib is: Lack Tea compleat: Ay’d is, ride ease, Lock 
were is, do neck fat I gat us ease. A wry Debt nay, 
Rage in a eat may right us tye by? Do my Tea here 
I eggs peck’t have I; said may day say pistI. Usque- 
bach come am Ass; Force an I buy ass he o buss 
Kast ; Codd mark a Toryes uice Eye ass I dumb mine 
I may hay bent. Said post hose Dairy lick toes add 
noes vain I. You buy inn do mow Day can at us bon 
um Salt ‘em by heam us, sign on Mealy o'r'em fal] or 
no. Satyr nigh, dye ease nose ty feast us east. May 
come air is; Sigh mull seek ray to Carmen a Pan game 
us. Ride end ‘um, buy, bend ‘um e'r it come so dayly 
bum: nigh least carry us invite a. 

Sick Dice it Whore ah see us; 

Spare take um Sick way pot you it wag and Team 
Fall e’er he taste a. 

Et a lye by: 

F is "um in Ray mote is Carrmen areyou Pyebuss. 

ald 5 

For tune a Jay to save an egg o show. 

Sate 1 sope I nor sight ha’ shown um; add fine em 
proper and ‘um Kast. Valiant a Mice I Vestry, eat 
you in Shoe pair vally Ass. Ab my Cuz vest are, 

Day CAN vs. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 


; Fy brew Harry 25, 1734-5. 
RAVE EER END DAY ANN, 


Eve fan see they Rake order is a deel a tory jant 
ill man, bee cause he mite heave scent his o pin eye 
on beef o'er this. Yew no eye heave sum mow knee 
‘oo pea miss tear Hen a wry, Ann damn im hay 
east tub ring Matt Eyre twack on clue shun. Kye 
maid a nap point meant two Bee at they Dean a wry 
tun ey’t, butt am pray vent head buy a ten ant in 
dew red buy Ann at Urn I, buy home eye must and. 
Hye am ewer mow stob ay dy ant Ann dumb bell 


serve aunt, Tom ass SHE RID ANN. 
FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
DRDN, May 26, 1735. 


Yew mare aim Ember, a bout Ann our Ah go, 
Ire itSum Ann glow Aun Glee, Inim it ay shun off 


Tertio Januarti. 
AMICE VENERARBILIS, 

Gavupe ote ruri din saluti invervisse; sed linque moras, et 
redi ad nos cito. Quippe ni fallor tempus est. Timeret uxor, 
timerent familiares. An ludis cartis? Vel somuo indulges te? 
Anne jocus tibi placet? Merum spero frequenter bibis. Lac te 
complet. Edis, rides, loqueris, donec fatigatus es. Arridet ne 
regina ct maritustibi? Domi te heri expectavi, sed me decepistt. 
Usque Bacchum amas Forsan ibi asse opus est. Quod mer- 
catores ni scias idem minime habent. Sed post hos derelictos 
ad nos veni; ubi in domo Decanatus bonum saltem bibemus, si 
non meliorem Falerno. Saturni dies, nésti, festus est. Mecum 
eris; simul secreto carmina pangemus. Ridendum, bibendum 
erit cum sodalibus; nil est carius in vita! 


Sic dicit Horatius 
Spartacum si que: potuit vagantem 
Fallere testa. 
Et alibi: 
Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus. 
Sed : 
Fortuna leeto seva negotio. 


Satis opinor citationum, ad finem properandum est. Valeant 
amici vestri et tu insuper valeas. 


Amicus vester, 
DECANDS. 


Reverenn Dean, February 25, 1734-5. 
I rancy the recorder is a dilatory gentleman, because he 
might have sent his opinion before this. You know I have 
some money to pay Mister Henry, and am in haste to bring 
matters toa conclusion, I made an appointment to be at the 
Deanery to-night, but am prevented by a tenant cobain | an 
attorney, by whom I must stand. I am your most opediert 


and humble servant, 
THomas SHERIDAN. 


Dear Dean May 26, 1738. 


You may remember, about an hour ago, I writ some 
Anglo-Angli, in imitation of yours; but I fear there are mie 
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Ewers. Butt If nere they rare mut eaks. I few fine 
day nigh, Eye may Kit mire eak quest Tom end 
duinb. They'll aid Eyes Name Lee Mad damn Harry 
Son, White Whey, Sigh Cann, air ray dye Two join 
new, Sow add Yew Too Ale even. Ewer Mow 
Stumble Add my rare, 

THoucH mass Suz RID ANN 


Meath ay two went he Sick’st, 
Wan thou Sand Say vain Hun dread, &c. 

Tooth ay Revere End Dock tore Jo Nathan Dray Peer» 
Gull Liver, Inn They Dane a wry. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
DE ARMIS TER DE AN, 
Julij 15, 1735. 
Urit tome sum time ago an diam redito anser it 
thus. A lac a @e mi illinc, ducis in it, is notabit fit 
fora de an; it is more fit fora puppi. I lusit toti. 
Isritato ripam flet an Dicti toral ever ibit. Dic is 
abest. Dic isa serpentise. Dic isaturdise. Dic 
isa fartor. Dic is pisti se. Dic isa vixen. Dic 
is as qui ter in nasti fusti musti cur. Dic is arantur. 
Dic is aba bonise. Sed Ito Dicti cantu cum in as 
a dans in mas ter an dans ab ori ora minuet. Da me 
I fido sed Dic. Quis mi ars se diu puppi. Ure as 
turdi rufi an sed J. Urea tori villain sed Dic. Ure 
tit fora gallus sed I; an dume dia dans in, Ure aras 
calli cur sed Dic. Dicti sed I ure regis a farto me. 
Tanti vi sed I tanti vi 
Hi fora Dic in apri vi. 

Ime Dic as te mas amo use foralis angor. I re- 
collecta piper, sed I, an dat rumpetur, an da sume 
cur, an ad rumor, an dag quire, an ab lac a more in 
ure cum pani, an da de al more me ac in a gesto uti. 
It is ali ad a me sed Dic, as suras istinc. Sensu caso 
I ceno more. 

Icum here formo ni. Itis apparent I canta ve 
mi marent, mi tenentis tardi. 1 cursim e veri de 
uota peut cani res. I ambit. Mi stomachis a cor 
morante ver re ad ito digesta me ale ina minute. I 
eat nolam, néram, no dux. I generali eat a quale car- 
bone dedat super an da qualis as fine abit as arabit. 
Tes ter de 1 eat atro ut ata bit. De vilis in mi a 
petite. A crustis mide lite. (I neu Eumenides ago 
eat tuenti times more.) As unde I eat offa buccas 
fatas mi arsis. On nam unde I eat sum pes. A tu 
es de J eat apud in migra num edit. A venis de I 
eat sum pasti. Post deuotabit. Afri de abit ab re ad. 
A satur de sum tripes. 

Luis is mus ter in an armi an de sines carri in it 
as far as 1] tali, sum se germani. It do es alarum 
mus; De vel partum. I fani nues is fito ritu me 
directo me at cava ni Virgini a. Miservice tomi da 
ter an, capta in Pari, doctor de Janij, major Falli 
ut; an mi complemento mi de armis tresses, espe- 
ciali Wa. 

I amat ure re verens his cervice 
fore ver an de ver. 


A LETTER 
TO 
THE WRITER OF THE OCCASIONAL PAPER. 


icce refers to the well- 


Sze THe “ CrarrsMan,”’ 1727.—This 
alpole, in which Swift 


known struggles between Pulteney and 
assisted the former. 


Sir,—Although in one of your papers you declare an 
intention of turning them, during the dead season of 
the year, into accounts of domestic and foreign intelli- 
gence; yet I think we, your correspondents, should 
not understand your meaning so literally as if you 
intended to reject inserting any other paper which might 
probably be useful for the public. Neither, indeed, am 
I fully convinced that this new course you resolve to 


LETTER FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 


takes. Ifyou find any, 1 make tt my request to mend ‘ens. 
The ladies, namely, madam Harrison, tway, Sican, are 
ready to join you. So adieu to e.eveu.—Your most hum bie 
er, 
Tomas SHERIDAN. 


May the twenty-sixth, 
One thousand seven hundred, &c. 
To the reverend doctor Jonathan Drapier Gulliver, 
in the Deanery. 


Drar Mister DEAN, July 15, 1738. 
You writ to me some time ago, and I am ready to answer it 
thus. Alack-a-day, my ill ink; deuce isin it; it is not a bit 
fit for a dean; it is more fit for a puppy. I'll use it to Tighe. 
I writ a Tory pamphlet, and Dick Tighe tore all, every bit. 
Dick is a beast. Dick is a serpent, I say, Dick ig a turd, I 
say. Dick isa farter. Dick is pist, ' say. Dick is a vixen. 
Dick is a squittering, nasty, fusty, musty cur. Dick is a ranter. 
Dick is a baboon, I say. Sai 1 to Dick Tihe, can’t you come 
in asa dancing-master, and dance a bory ora minuet? Damme 
if I do, said Dick. K—~ my a—, said I, you puppy. You're 
a sturdy ruffian, said I. You’re a Tory villain, said Dick. 
You’re fit for a gallows, said I, and 7 may die a dancing. 
You're a raseally cur, said Dick. ick Tighe, said I, your 
rage is a fart to me. 


Tantivy, said I, tantivy, 
Hy! fora Dick in a privy. 

I made Dick as tame as a mouse, for all his anger. I reeol 
lect a piper, said I, anda trumpeter, and a shoemaker, and a 
drummer, und a squire, and a blackamoor in your company, 
and a deal more making a Jest 0’ you, Tighe. It is all alie, a 
damme, said Dick, ag sure as 1 stink. Since you say so, I say 
no more. 


I come here for money. It is apparent J can’t have my May- 
rent, my tenant istardy. I curse him every day, not a penny 
can I raise. Iam bit. My stomach is a cormorant, ever ready 
to digest a meal every minute, I eat no lamb, no ram, no 
ducks. I generally eat a quail carbonaded at supper, and a 
quail is as fine a bit as a rabbit. Yesterday I ate a trout ata 
bit. Devil is in my appetite. A crust is my delight. (I knew 
you, many days ago, eat twenty times more.) A’ Sunday I eat 
of a buck as fat as my arse is. Ona Monday I eat some peas. 
A’ Tuesday I cat a pudding ; my grannum made it. A’ Wed- 
nesday I eat some pasty. Post-day nota bit. A’ Friday a_ bit 
of bread. A’ Saturday some tripes. 


Lewis is mustering an army, and designs carrying it as far as 
Italy, some say Germany. It does alarm us; devil part ‘em. 
If any news is fit to write, you may direct to me at Cavan in 
Virginia. My service to my daughter Ann, captain Parry, 
doctor Delany, major Folliot; aud my compliment to my 
dear mistresses, especially Worrall. 


I am at your reverence his service for ever and ever. 


take will render you more secure than your former 
laudable practice of inserting such speculations as were 
sent you by several well-wishers to the good of the 
kingdom, however grating such notices might be to 
some who wanted neither power nor inclination to re- 
sent them at your cost; for, since there is a direct law 
against spreading false news, if you should venture to 
tell us, in one of the “ Craftsmen,” that the dey of 
Algiers had got the tooth-ache, or the king of Bantam 
had taken a purge, and the facts should be contradicted 
iti succeeding packets, I do not see what plea yon 
could offer to avoid the utmost penalty of the law, be- 
cause you are not supposed to be very gracious among 
those who are most ante to hurt you. 


A LETTER TO THE WRITER OF THE OCCASIONAL PAPER. 


‘Bes les, as I take your intentions to be sincerely 
meant for the public service, so your original method of 
entertaining and instructing us will be more general 
and more useful in this season of the year, when people 
are retired to amusements more cool, more innocent, 
and much more reasonable than those they have left; 
when their passions are subsided or suspended ; when 
they have no occasivns of inflaming themselves or each 
other; where they will have opportunity of hearing 
common sense, every day in the week, from their tenants 
or neighbouring farmers; aud thereby be qualified, in 
hours of rain or leisure, to read and consider the advice 
or information you shall send them. 

Another weighty reason why you should not alter 
your manner of writing by dwindling toa newsmonger, 
is, because there is no suspension of arms agreed on 
between you and your adversaries, who fight with a sort 
of weapons which have two wenderful qualities,—that 
they are never to be worn out, and are best wielded by 
the weakest hands, and which the poverty of our lan- 
guage forces me to call by the trite appellations of 
scurrility, slander, and Billingsgate. I am far from 
thinking that these gentlemen, or rather their employers, 
(for the operators themselves are too obscure to be guessed 
at,) should be answered after their own way, although 
it were possible to drag them out of their obscurity ; 
but I wish you would inquire what real use such a 
¢onduct is to the cause they have been so largely paid 
to defend. The author of the three first ‘“ Occasional 
Letters,” a person altogether unknown, has been thought 
to glance (for what reason he best knows) at some public 
proceedings, as if they were not agreeable to his private 
opinions. In answer to this, the pamphleteers retained 
on the other side are instructed by their superiors to 
single out an adversary whose abilities they have most 
reason to apprehend, and to load himself, his family, 
and friends, with all the infamy that a perpetual con- 
versation in Bridewell, Newgate, and the Stews, could 
furnish them; but at the same time, so very unluckily, 
that the most distiaguishing parts of their characters 
strike directly in the face of their benefactor, whose 
idea, presenting itself along with his guineas perpetually 
to their imagination, occasioned this desperate blunder. 

But, allowing this heap of slander to be truth, and ap- 
plied to the proper person, what is to be the consequence ? 
Are our public debts to be the sooner paid; the corrup- 
tions that author complains of to be the sooner cured ; 
an honourable peace, or a glorious war, the more likely 
to eusue ; trade to flourish; the Ostend Company to be 
demolished ; Gibraltar and Port Mahon left entire in 
our possession ; the balance of Europe to be preserved ; 
the malignity of parties to be for ever at an end; none 
but persons of merit, virtue, genius, and learning to be 
encouraged? Task, whether any of these effects will 
follow upon the publication of this author's libel, even 
supposing he could prove every syllable of it to be true? 

At the same time, I am well assured that the only 
reason of ascribing those papers to a particular person 
is built upon the information of a certain pragmatical 
spy of quality, well known to act in that capacity by 
those into whose company he insinuates himself; a sort 
of persons who, although without much love, esteem, 
or dread of people in present power, yet have too much 
common prudence to speak their thoughts with freedom 
before such an intruder; who, therefore, imposes grossly 
upon his masters, if he makes them pay for anything but 
his own conjectures. 

It is a grievous mistake in agre at minister to neglect 
or despise, much more to irritate, men of genius and 
learning. I have heard one of the wisest persons in 
my time observe, that an administration was to be known 
and judged by the talents of those who appeared their 
advocates in print. This I must never allow to bea 
general rule; yet I cannot but think it prodigiously 
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unfortunate, that, among the answerers, defenders, repliers 
and panegyrists, started up in defence of present per- 
sons and proceedings, there has not yet arisen one whose 
labours we can read with patience, however we ma 
applaud their loyalty and good will; and all this with 
the advantages of constant ready pay, of natural and 
acquired venom, and a grant of the whole fund of 
slander, to range over and riot in as they please. 

On the other side, a turbulent writer of “Occasional 
Letters,” and other vexatious papers, in conjunction, 
perhaps, with one or two friends as bad as himself, is 
able to disconcert, tease, and sour us, whenever he thinks 
fit, merely by the strength of genius and truth; and, 
after so dexterous a manner, that when we are vexed to 
the soul, and well know the reasons why we are so, we 
are ashamed to own the first, and cannot tell how to 
express the other. Ina word, it seems to me that all 
the writers are on one side, and all the railers on the 
other. 

However, I do not pretend to assert that it is impos- 
sible for an ill minister to find men of wit, who may be 
drawn, by a very valuable consideration, tv undertake 
his defence; but the misfortune is, that the heads of 
such writers rebel against their hearts; their genius for- 
sakes them when they would offer to prostitute it to 
the service of injustice, corruption, party rage, and false 
representation of things and persons. 

And this is the best argument I can offer in defence 
of great men, who have been of late so very unhappy 
in the choice of their paper-champions; although I 
cannot much commend their good husbandry in those 
exorbitant payments of twenty and sixty guineas at a 
time for a scurvy pamphlet; since the sort of work they 
require is what will all come within the talents of any 
one who has enjoyed the happiness of a very bad edu- 
cation, has kept the vilest company, is endued with a 
servile spirit, is master of an empty purse, and a heart 
full of malice. 

But, to speak the truth in soberness; if should seem 
a little hard, since the old whiggish principle has been 
recalled, of standing up for the liberty of the press, to 
a degree that no man, for several years past, dnrst. ven- 
ture out a thought which did not square, to a point, 
with the maxims and practices that then prevailed: I 
say, it is a little hard that the vilest mercenaries should 
be countenanced, preferred, rewarded, for discharging 
their brutalities against men of honour only upon a 
bare conjecture. 

If it should happen that these profligates have attacked 
an innocent person, I ask, what satisfaction can their 
hirers give in return? Not all the wealth raked together 
by the most corrupt, rapacious ministers, in the longest 
course of unlimited power, would be sufficient to atone 
for the hundredth part of such an injury. 

In the common way of thinking, it is a situation 
sufficient in all conscience to satisfy a reasonable ambi- 
tion, for a private person to command the laws, the 
forces, the revenues of a great kingdom; to reward and 
advance his followers and flatterers as he pleases ; and 
to keep his enemies (real or imaginary) in the dust. 
In such an exaltation, why should he be at the trouble 
to make use of fools to sound his praises, (because I 
always thought the lion was hard set when he chose 
the ass for his trumpeter, ) or knaves to revenge his quar- 
rel at the expense of innocent men’s reputations ? 

With all those advantages, I cannot see why persone 
in the height of power should be under the least con- 
cern on account of their reputation, for which they 
have no manner of use; or to ruin that of others, which 
may perhaps be the only possession their enemies have 
left them. Supposing times of sean tay which I am 
very far from doing; if a writer displays them in their 
proper colours, does he do anything worse than sending 
customers to the shop? “Here only, at the sign of the 
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Brazen Head, are to be sold places and pensions: beware 
of counterfeits, and take care of mistaking the door.” 

For my own part, I think it very unnecessary to give 
the character of a great minister in the fulness of his 
power, because it is a thing that naturally does itself, 
and is obvious to the eyes of all mankind; for his per- 
sonal qualities are all derived into the most minute 
parts of his administration. If this be just, prudent, 
regular, impartial, intent upon the public good, pre- 

for present exigencies, and provident of the 
future; such is the director himeelf, in his ae capa- 
city: if it be rapacious, insolent, partial, palliating 
long and deep diseases of the public with empirical 
remedies, false, disguised, impudent, malicious, revenge- 
ful; you shall infallibly find the private life of the 
conductor to answer in every point: nay, what is more, 
every twinge of the gout or gravel will be felt in their 
sonsequences by the community; as the thief-catcher, 
upon viewing a house broke open, could immediately 
distinguish, from the manner of. the workmanship, by 
what hand it was done. 

It is hard to form a maxim against which an excep- 
tion is not ready to start up; so, in the present case, 
where the minister grows enormously rich, the public is 
proportionably poor: as in a private family, the steward 


always thrives the fattest when his lord is running 
out. **** ** 





THE ANSWER OF THE 
RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PULTENEY 


TO THE 
RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


(WRITTEN BY THE DEAN OF 8ST. PATRICK'S. ) 


October 15, 1730. 
Sir,—A pamphlet was lately sent me, entitled “A 
Letter from the Right Honourable Sir R. W. tothe Right 
Honourable W. P., occasioned by the late Invectives 
on the King, her Majesty, and all the Royal Family.” 
By these initial letters of our names, the world is to 
understand that you and I must be meant. Although 
the letter seems to require an answer, yet because it 
appears to be written rather in the style and manner 
used by some of your pensioners than your own, | 
shall allow you the liberty to think the same of this 
answer, and leave the public to determine which of the 
two actors can better personate their principals. That 
frigid and fustian way of haranguing, wherewith your 
representer begins, continues, and ends his declamation, 
I shall leave to the critics in eloquence and propriety 
to descant on, because it adds nothing to the weight 
of your accusations, nor will my defence be one grain 
the better by exposing its puerilities, 

I shall therefore only remark, upon this particular, 
that the frauds and corruptions in most other arts and 
sciences, 4&3 law, physic, (1 shall proceed no further,) 
are usually much more plausibly defended than in 
that of politics; whether it be that, by a kind of fatality, 
the vindication of a corrupt minister is always left to 
the management of the meanest and most prostitute 
writers, or, whether it be that the effects of a wicked 
or unskilful administration are more public, visible, 
pernicious, aud universal; whereas the mistakes in 
other sciences are often matters that atfect only specu-. 
lation;, or at worst, the bad consequenees fall upon 
few and private persons. A nation is quickly sensible 
of the miseries it feels, and little comforted by know- 
ing what account it turns to by the wealth, the power, 
the honours conferred on those who sit at the helm, or 
the salaries paid to their penmen, while the body of 
the people is sunk into poverty and despair. A French- 
man in his wooden shoes may, from the vanity of his 
mation aud the constitution of that government conceive 
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some imaginary pleasure in boasting the granceur ef 
his monarch in the midst of his own slavery; but a 
freeborn Englishman, with all his loyalty, can find 
little satisfaction at a minister overgrown in wealth and 
power from the lowest degree of want and contempt, 
when that power or wealth is drawn from the bowels 
and blood of the nation, for which every fellow-subject 
is a sufferer, except the great man himself, his family, 
and his pensioners; I mean such a minister (if there 
has ever been such a one) whose whole management 
has been a continued link of ignorance, blunders, ard 
mistakes in every article, besides that of enriching anu 
aggrandizing himself, 

For these reasons, the faults of men who are most 
trusted in public business are, of all others, the most 
difficult to be defended. A man may be persuaded 
into a wrong opinion, wherein he has small concern; 
but no oratory can have the power over a sober man 
against the conviction of his own senses ; and therefore, 
as I take it, the money thrown away on such advocates 
might be more prudently spared, and kept in such a 
minister's own pocket, than lavished in hiring a corpo- 
ration of pamphleteers to defend his conduct, and prove 
a kingdom to be flourishing in trade and wealth, which 
every particular subject (except those few already 
excepted) can lawfully swear, aud by dear experience 
knows, to be a falsehood. | 

Give me leave, noble sir, in the way of argument, 
to suppose this to be your case: could you, in good 
conscience or moral justice, chide your paper -advocates 
for their ill success in persuading the world against 
manifest demonstration? Their miscarriage is owing, 
alas! to want of matter. Should we allow them to be 
masters of wit, raillery, or learning, yet the subject 
would not admit them to exercise their talents; and 
consequently they can have no recourse but to impu- 
dence, lying, and seurrility. 

I must confess, that the author of your letter to me 
has carried this last qualification to a greater height 
than any of his fellows; but he hag, in my opinion, 
failed a little in point of politeness, from the original, 
which he affects to imitate. If I should say to a prime- 
minister, “Sir, you have sufficieutly provided that 
Dunkirk should be absolutely damaliahied and never 
repaired ; you took the best advantages of a long and 
general peace to discharge the immense debts of the 
nation ; you did wonders with the fleet; you made the 
Spaniards submit to our quiet possession of Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon; you vever enriched yourself and 
family at the expense of the public.”—Such is the 
style of your als letter; which, however, if I 
am well informed, by uo means comes up to the 
refinements of a fishwife at Billingsgate. “ You 
never had a bastard by Tom the waterman; you never 
stole a silver tankard ; you were never whipped at the 
cart’s tail.” 

In the title of your letter, it is said to be “ occasioned 
by the late invectives on the king, her majesty, and all 
the royal family ;” and the whole contents of the paper 
(stripped from your eloquence) go on upon a suppo- 
sition affectedly serious, that their majesties and the 
whole royal family have been lately bitterly and 
publicly inveighed against, in the most enormous and 
treasonable manner. Now, being a man, as you well 
know, altogether out of business, I do sometimes lose 
an hour in reading a few of those controversial papers 
upon politics, which have succeeded for some years past 
to the polemical tracts between Whig and Tory; and 
in this kind of reading, (if it may deserve to be so 
sfalled,) although I have been often but little edified 
or entertained, yet has it given me occasion to make 
some observations. First, 1 have observed, that however 
men may sincerely agree in all the branches.of the Low 
Church principle, in a tenderness for dissenters of every 
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kind, in a perfect abhorrence of popery and the preten- 
der, and in the most firm adherence to the Protestant 
succession in the royal house of Hanover, yet plenty 
of matter may arise to kindle their animosities against 
each other, from the various infirmities, follies, and 
vices inherent in mankind. 

Secondly, I observed, that although the vulgar 
reproach, which charges the quarrels between ministers 
and their opposers to be only a contention for power 
between those who are in and those who would be in 
if they could; yet, as long as this proceeds no further 
than a acuffle of ambition among a few persons, it is 
only a matter of course, whereby the public is little 
affected. But, when corruptions are plain, open, and 
undisguised, both in their causes and effects, to the 
hazard of a nation’s. ruin, and so declared by all the 
principal persons and the bulk of the people, those 
ouly excepted who are gainers by those corruptions ; 
and when such ministers are forced to fly for shelter to 
the throne, with a complaint of disaffection to majesty 
against all who durst dislike their administration ; such 
a general disposition in the minds of men cannot, | 
think, by any rules of reason be called “ the clamour 
of a few disaffected incendiaries” graapiag after power. 
It is the true voice of the people, which must, and 
will at last, be heard, or produce consequences that I 
dare not mention. 

I have observed, thirdly, that among all the offensive 
printed papers which have come to my hand, whether 
good or bad, the writers have taken particular pains to 
celebrate the virtues of our excellent king and queen, 
even where these were, strictly speaking, no part of the 
subject; nor can it be properly objected that such a 
proceeding was only a blind to cover their malice 
toward you and your assistants; because, to affront 
the king, queen, or the rvyal family, as it wonld be 
directly opposite to the principles that those kind of 
writers have always professed, so it would destroy the 
very end they have in pursuit. And it is somewhat 
remarkable, that those very writers against you and 
the regiment you command, are such as most distinguish 
themselves upon all, or upon no occasions, by their 
panegyrics on their prince; and, as all of them do this 
without favour or hire, so some of them continue the 
same practice under the severest prosecution by you 
and your janizaries, 

You seem to know, or at least very strongly to con- 
jecture, who those persons are that give you so much 
weekly disquiet. Will you dare to assert that any of 
these are Jacobites, endeavour to alienate the hearts of 
the people, to defame the prince, and then dethrone 
him, (for these are your expressions,) aud that 1 am 
their patron, their bulwark, their hope, and their refuge ? 
Can you think I will descend to vindicate myself 
against an aspersion so absurd? God be thanked, we 
have had many a change of ministry without changing 
our prince; for, if it had been otherwise, perhaps 
revolutions might have been more frequent. Heaven 
forbid that the welfare of a great kingdom, and of a 
brave people, should be trusted with the thread of a 
single subject's life; for I suppose it is not yet in your 
view to entail the ministryship in your family. Thus 
I hope we may live to see different ministers and dif- 
ferent measures, without any danger to the succession 
in the royal Protestant line of Hanover. 

You are pleased to advance a topic which I could 
never heartily approve of in any party, although they 
have gach in their turn advanced it, while they had the 
auperiority. You tell us it 1a hard that, while every 
private man shall have the liberty to choose what ser- 
vant he pleases, the same privilege should be refused 
to a king, ‘his assertion, crudely understood, can 
hardly be supported. If by servants be only meant 
these who are purely menial, who provide for their 
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master's food and clothing, or for the cunvenience and 
splendour of his family, the point is not worth de- 
bating. But, the bad or good choice of a chancellor, 
a secretary, an ambassador, a treasurer, and man 
other officers, is of very high consequence to the whoue 
kingdom: so is likewise that amphibious race of 
courtiers between servants and ministers; such as the 
steward, chamberlain, treasurer of the household, and 
the like, being all of the privy council, and some of 
the cabinet; who, according to their talents, their prin- 
ciples, and their degree of favour, may be great instru- 
ments of good or evil, both to the subject and the 
prince; so that the parallel is by no means adequate 
between a prince's court anda private family. And 
yet, if an insolent footman be troublesome in the 
neighbourhood; if he breaks the people's windows, 
insults their servants, breaks into other folke’ houses to 
pilfer what he can find, although he belong to a duke, 
and be a favourite in his station; yet those who are 
injured may, without just offence, complain to his lord, 
and, for want of redress, get a warrant to send him to 
the stocks, to Bridewell, or to Newgate, according to the 
nature and degree of his delinquencies. Thus the ser- 
vants of the prince, whether menial or otherwise, if they 
be of his council, are subject to the inquiries and pro- 
secutions of the great council of the nation, even as far 
as to capital punishment; and so must ever be in our 
constitution, till a minister can procure a majority even 
of that council to shelter him; which I am sure you 
will allow to be a desperate crisis, under any party of 
the most plausible denomination. 

The aly instance you produce, or rather insinuate, 
to prove the late invectives against the king, queen, 
and royal family, is drawn from that deduction of the 
English history published, in several papers, by the 
“ Craftsman ;” wherein are shown the bad consequences 
to the public, as well as to the prince, from the prac- 
tices of evil ministers in most reigns, and at several 
periods, when the throne was filled by wise monarchs 
as well as by weak. This deduction, therefure, cannot 
reasonably give the least offence to a British king, when 
he shall observe that the greatest and ablest of his pre- 
decessors, by their own candour, by a particular junc- 
ture of affairs, or by the general infirmity of human 
nature, have sometimes put too much trust in confident, 
insinuating, and avaricious ministers. 

Wisdom, attended by virtue and a generous nature, 
is not unapt to be imposed on. Thus Milton describes 
Uriel, “the sharpest-sighted spirit in heaven,” and 
“regent of the sun,” deceived by the dissimulation 
and flattery of the devil, for which the poet gives a 
philosophical reason, but needless here to quote. Is 
anything more common, or more useful, than to caution 
wise men in high stations against putting too much 
trust in undertaking servants, cringing flatterers, or 
designing friends? Since the Asiatic custom of 
governing by prime-ministers has prevailed in so many 
courts of Europe, how careful should every prince be 
in the choice of the person on whom so great a trust is 
devolved, whereon depend the safety and welfare of 
himself and all his subjects! Queen Elizabeth, whose 
administration is frequently quoted as the best pattern 
for English princes to follow, could not resist the 
artifices of the earl of Leicester; who, although uni- 
versally allowed to be the most ambitious, insolent, 
and corrupt person of his age, was yet her greatest and 
almost her only favourite (his religion indeed being 
partly puritan, and partly infidel, might have better 
tallied with present times); yet this wise queen would 
never suffer the openest enemies of that overgrown lord 
to be sacrificed to his vengeance; nor durat he charge 
them with a design of introducing popery, or the 
Spanish pretender. 

How many great families do we all know, whose 
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masters have passed for persons of goo! abilities during 
tne whole course of their lives, ry yet the greatest 
vart of whose estates have sunk in the hands of their 
stewards and receivers; their revenues paid them in 
scanty portions, at large discount, and treble interest, 
though they did not know it; while the tenants were 
daily racked, and at the same time accused to their 
landlords of insolvency. Of this species are such 
managers, who, like honest Peter Waters, pretend to 
clear an estate, keep the owner pennyless, and after 
seven years leave him five times more in debt, while 
they sink half a plum into their own pockets. 
Those who think themselves concerned, may give 
you thanks for that gracious liberty you are pleased to 
allow them of “ taking vengeance on the ministers, and 
there shooting their envenomed arrows.” As to myself, 
I neither owe you vengeance, nor make use of such 
weapons: but it is your weakness, or ill fortune, or 
perhaps the fault of your constitution, to convert 
wholesome remedies into poison; for you have received 
better and more frequeut instructions than any minister 
of your age and country, if God had given you the 
grace to apply them. 
dare promise you the thanks of half the kingdom, 
if you please to perform the promise you have made of 
suffering the “Craftsman’’and company,or whatever other 
infamous wretches and execrable villains you mean, to 
take their vengeance only on your own sacred ministerial 
rson, without bringing any of your brethren, much 
fess the most remote branch of the royal family, ito the 
debate. This generous offer I suspected from the first, 
because there were never heard of so many, so unneces- 
sary, and so severe prosecutions as you have promoted 
during your ministry, in a kingdom where the liberty 
of the press is so much pretended to be allowed. But in 
reading a page or two, I found you thought it proper 
to explain away your grant; for there you tell us, that 
“these miscreants” (meaning the writers against you) 
“are to remember, that the laws have ABUNDANTLY 
LESS generous, less mild and merciful sentiments,” than 
yourself; and into their secular hands the poor authors 
must be delivered to fines, prisons, pillories, whippings, 
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and the gallows. Thus your promise of impunity, which 
began somewhat jesuitically, concludes with the mercy 
of a Spanish inquisitor. 7 

If it should so happen that I am neither abettor, 


am to get from you, or the creature you employed in 
writing the libel which I am now answering? It will 
be no excuse to say, that I differ from you in every 
particular of your politica] reason and practice; be- 
cause that will be to load the best, the soundest, and 
most numerous part of the kingdom with the denomi- 
nations you are pleased to bestow upon me, that they 
are “ Jacobites, wicked miscreants, infamous wretches, 
execrable villains, and defamers of the king, queen, 
and all the royal family,” and “ guilty of high treason.” 
You cannot know my style; but I can easily know 
your works, which are performed in the sight of the 
sun. Your good inclinativns are visible; but I begin 
to doubt the strength of your credit even at court, that 
you have not power to make his majesty believe me 
the person which you represent in your libel; as most 
infallibly you have often attempted, and in vain, 
because I must otherwise have found it by the marks 
of his royal displeasure. However, to be angry with 
you, to whom I am indebted for the greatest obliga- 
tion I could possibly receive, would be the highest 
ingratitude. It is to you I owe that reputation I have 
acquired for some years past of being a lover of my 
country and its constitution: to vou I owe the libels 
aud scurrilities conferred upon me by the worst of men, 
and consequently some degree of esteem and friendship 
from the best. From you I Jearned the skill of distin- 
guishing between a patriot and plunderer of his coun- 
try: and from you I hope in time to acquire the 
knowledge of being a loyal, faithful, and useful servant 
to the best of princes, king George IJ. ; and therefore 
Ican conclude, by your example, but with greater 
truth, that I am not only with humble submission and 
respect, but with infinite gratitude, sir, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, W. PULTENEY. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


“In a series of familiar letters between the same friends for 
thirty years, their whole life, as it were, passes in review before 
us; we live with them, we hear them talk, we mark the vigour 
of life, the ardour of expectation, the hurry of business, the 
jollity of their social mectinys, and thesport of their fancy in 
the sweet intervals of leisure and retirement; we see the scene 
gradually change; hope and expectation are at an end; they 
regret pleasures that are past, and friends that are dead; they 
complain of disappointinent aud infirmity ; they are conscious 
that the sands of life which remain are few; and while we 
hear them regret the approach of the last, it falls, and we lose 
them in the grave. Such as they were we feel ourselves to be; 
we are conscious to sentiments, connections, and situations like 
theirs ; we find ourselves in the same path, urged forward by 
the same necessity, and the parallel in what has been is carried 
on with such force to what shal] be, that the future almost be- 
comes present, and we wonder at. the new power of those truths, 
of which we never doubted the reality and importance. 

*« These letters will therefore contribute to whatever good may 
be hoped from a just estimate of life; and for that reason, if 
for no other, are by no means unworthy the attention of the 
public.” HAWKEsWORTH. 


TO THE REV. JOHN KENDALL." 
Moor-park, February 11, 1691. 
Sir,—If anything made me wonder at your letter, it was 
your almost inviting me to do so in the beginning, 
which, indeed, grew less upon knowing the occasion; 
since it is what 1 have heard from more than one in 
® Vicar of Thornton in Leicestershire. 





and about Leicester. And for the friendship between 
us, as 1 suppose yours to be real, so I think it would be 
proper to imagine mine, until you find any cause to 
believe it pretended ; though I might have some quar- 
rel at you in three or four lines, which are very ill 
bestowed in complimenting me. And ag to that of my 
great prospects of making my fortune, on which as 
your kindness only looks on the best side, so my own 
cold temper and unconfined humour is a much 
greater hinderance than any fear of that which is the 
subject of your letter. I shall speak plainly to you, 
that the very ordinary observations I made with going 
half a mile beyond the university, have taught me ex- 
perience enough not to think of marriage till I settle 
my fortune in the world, which I am sure will not be 
in some years; and even then itself, I am so hard to 
please, that I suppose I shall put it off to the other 
world. How all that suits with my behaviour to the 
woman in hand you may easily imagine, when you 
know that there is something in me which must be 
employed, and when I am alone turns all, for want of 
practice, into speculation and thought; insomuch, that 
these seven weeks I have been here, I have writ and 
burnt, and writ again upon all manner of subjects, 
more than perhaps any man in England,. And this is 
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*t which a person of great honour in Ireland (who was 
ased to stoop so low as to look into my mind) used 
to teil me, that my mind was like a conjured spirit, 
that would do mischief if I would not give it employ- 
ment. It is this humour that makes me busy when I 
am in company, to turn al] that way; and since it 
commonly ends in talk, whether it be love or common 
conversation, it is all alike. This is so common, that 
I could remember twenty women in my life to whom 
Ihave behaved myself just the same way; and, I pro- 
fess, without any other design than that of entertaining 
myself when I am very idle, or when something goes 
amiss in my affairs. This I always have done asa 
man of the world, when I had no design for anything 
grave in it, and what I thought at worst a harmless 
impertinence; but, whenever I begin to take sober re- 
solutions, or, as now, to think of entering into the church, 
I never found it would be hard to put off this kind of 
folly at the porch. Besides, perhaps in so general a 
conversation among that sex, I might pretend a little to 
understand where I am when I am going to choose for 
a wife; and though the cunning sharper of the town 
may have a cheat put on him, yet it must be clean- 
lier carried than this which you think I am going to 
top upon myself. Aud truly, if you knew how meta- 
physical I am that’way, you would little fear I should 
venture on one who has given so much occasion to 
tongues: for, though the people is a lying sort ofa 
beast, (and I think in Leicester above all parts that I 
ever was in,) yet they seldom talk without some glimpse 
of a reason, which I declare (so unpardonably jealous 
I am) to be a sufficient cause for me to hate any wo- 
man any further than a bare acquaintance. Among 
all the young gentlemen that I have known who have 
ruined themselves by marrying, (which I assure you is 
a great number,) I have made this general rule, that 
they are either young, raw, and ignorant scholars, who, 
for want of knowing company, believe every silk petti- 
coat includes an angel; or else these have been a sort 
of honest young men, who perhaps are too literal in 
rather marrying than burning, and entail a misery on 
themselves and posterity by an overacting modesty. I 
think Iam very far excluded from listing under either 
ofthese heads. 1 confess I have known one or two men 
of sense enough, who, inclined to frolics, have married 
and ruined themselves out of a maggot; but a thou- 
sand household thoughts, which always drive matrimony 
out of my mind whenever it chances to come there, 
will, I am sure, frighten me from that; besides that I 
am naturally temperate, and never engaged in the con- 
trary, which usually produces those effects. Your 
hints at particular stories I do not understand; and 
having never heard them but so hinted, thought it pro- 
per to give you this, to show you how I thank you for 
your regard of me; and I hope my carriage will be so 
as my friends need not be ashamed of the name. I 
should not have behaved myself after that manner I did 
in Leicester if I had not valued my own entertainment 
beyond the obloquy of a parcel of very wretched fools, 
which I solemnly pronounce the inhabitants of Leices- 
ter to be; and so f contented myself with retaliation. 
[ hope you will forgive this trouble; and so, with my 
service to your good wife, I am, good cousin, your very 
affectionate friend and servant, JONATHAN SwiFtT. 





TO THE ATHENIAN SOCIETY. 
[WRITTEN TO INTRODUCE THE ODE TO THE ATHE- 

| NIAN SOCIETY. | 

Moor-park, February, 14, 1691. 
GENTLEMEN,—~Since everybody pretends to trouble you 
with their follies, I thaught I might claim the privilege 
of an Englishman, and put in my share among the rest. 
Being last year in Ireland, (from whence I returned 
about half a year ago,) I heard only a loose talk of 
VOL, II. 
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your society, and believed the desi n ta be unly some 
new folly just suitable to the age, w ich, God knows 3 
little expected ever to produce anything extraordina: 
Since my being in England, having still continued in 
the country, and much out of company, I had but 
little advantage of knowing any more, till about tw. 
months ago, passing through Oxford, a very learned gen. 
tleman thers first showed me two or three of your 
volumes, and gave me his account and opinion of you. 
A while after I came to this place, upon a visit to sir 
William Temple, where I have been ever since, and 
have seen all the four volumes with their supplements; 
which answering my expectation, the perusal has pro- 
duced what you find enclosed. 

As I have been somewhat inclined to this folly, so I 
have seldom wanted somebody to flatter me in it. And 
for the ode enclosed, J have sent it to a person of very 
great learning and honour, and since to some others, the 
best of my acquaintance (to which I thought very pro- 
per to inure it for a greater light); and they have all 
been pleased to tell me that they are sure it will not 
be unwelcome, and that I should beg the honour of you 
to let it be printed before your next volume, (which I 
think is soon to be published,) it being so usual before 
most books of any great value among poets: and before 
its seeing the world, I submit it wholly to the correc- 
tion of your pens. 

I entreat, therefore, one of you would descend so far 
as to write two or three lines to me of your pleasure 
upon it; which, as I cannot but expect from gentle- 
men who have so well shown upon so many occasions, 
that greatest character of scholars in being favourable 
to the ignorant, so, I am sure, nothing at present can 
more highly oblige me, or make me happier. I am, 
gentlemen, your ever most humble and most admiring 
servant, JONATHAN SwiIrFr. 


TO MR. WILLIAM SWIFT.® 
Moor-Park, November 29, 1692. 

S1r,—My sister told me you were pleased (when she was 
here) to wonder I did so seldom write to you. I hope 
you have been so kind to impute it neither to ill manners 
nor disrespect. I always have thought that sufficient 
from one who has always been but too troublesome to 
you. Besides, I know your aversion to impertinence ; 
and, God knows, so very private a life as mine can fur- 
nish a letter with little else, fur I often am two or three 
months without seeing anybody vesides the family ; and 
now my sister 1s gone, I am likely to be more solitary 
than before. I am still to thank you for your care in 
my testimonium ;> and it is to very good purpose, for I 
never was more satisfied than in the behaviour of the 
university of Oxford to me. I had all the civilities I 
could wish for, and so many substantial favours, that ] 
am ashamed to have been more obliged in a few weeks 
to strangers than ever I was in seven years to Dublin 
College. Iam not to take orders® till the king gives 
me a prebend ; and sir William Temple, though he pro- 
mises me the certainty of it, yet is less forward than I 
could wish,4 because (I suppose) he believes I shall 
leave him,* and, upon some accounts, he thinks me a 
little necessary to him.’ If I were affording entertain- 
ment or doing you any satisfaction by my letters, ¥ 
should be very glad to perform it that way, as I am 
bound to do it by all others. I am sorry my fortune 

® Uncle of the author. 

b For the certificate of his degree, in consequence of which he 
was admitted ad eundem at Ox‘ord, June 14, 1692. 

© It may be observed from this passage that he does not 
speak of going into the church as a point of news to his uncle. 

4 Here are the grounds ofa quarrel which happened hetweer 
him and sir William Temple in 1694. 
- e Lilies at last was the cause of much anger in sir William 

emple. 


f Dr. Swift was at this time employed in revising sir W. Tem 
pie’s works for the press. 2 FP 
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should fling me so far from the best of my relations; 
but hope that I shall have the happiness to see you 
some time or other. Pray my humble service to my 


good aunt, and the rest of my relations, if you please. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO MR. DEANE SWIFT.* 
Leicester, June 3, 1694. 

I RECEIVED your kind letter to-day from your sister, 
and am very glad to find you will spare time from 
business so far as to write a long letter to one you have 
none at all with but friendship, which, as the world 
passes, is perhaps one of the idlest things in it. It isa 
pleasure to me to see you sally out of your road and 
take notice of curiosities, of which I am very glad to 
have part, and desire you to set by some idle minutes 
for a commerce which shall ever be dear to me, and, 
from so good an observer as you may easily be, cannot 
fail of being useful. I am sorry to see so much super- 
stition im a country so given to trade; I half used to 
think those two to be incompatible. Not that I utterly 
dislike your processions for rain or fair weather, which, 
as trifling as they are, yet have good effects to quiet 
commun heads, and infuse a gaping devotion among 
the rabble. But your burning the old woman, unless 
she were a duenna, I shall never be reconciled to; 
though it is easily observed that nations which have 
most gallantry to the young are ever the severest upon 
the old. I have not leisure to descant further upon 
your pleasing letter, nor anything to return you from 
so barren a scene as this, which I shall leave in four 
days toward my journey for Ireland. I had designed 
a letter to my cousin Willoughby ;> and the last favour 
he has done me requires a great deal of acknowledg- 
ment; but the thought of my sending so many before 
has made me believe it better to trust you with deliver- 
ing my best thanks to him, and that you will endeavour 
to persuade him how extremely sensible of his goodness 
and generosity Iam. I wish and shall pray he may 
be as happy as he deserves, and he cannot be more. 
My mother desires her best love to him and to you, 
with both our services to my cousin his wife. 

I forgot to tell you I left sir William Temple a 
month ago, just as I foretold it to you; and everything 
happened thereupon exactly as 1 guessed. He was 
extremely angry I left him; and yet would not oblige 
himself any further than upon my good behaviour, 
nor would promise anything firmly to me at all; so 
that everybody judged I did best to leave him. 1 
design to be ordained in September next, and make 
what endeavours I can for something in the church. 
I wish it may ever lie in my cousin’s way or yours to 
have interest to bring me in chaplain of the factory. 

If anything offers from Dublin that may serve either 
to satisfy or divert you, I will not fail of contributing 
and giving you constant intelligence from thence of 
whatever you shall desire. I am your affectionate 
cousin and servant, JONATHAN SwIrT. 





TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE.® 
Dublin, October 6, 1694. 
May 17 PLEASE youR Honovr,—That I might not con- 
tinue the many troubles I have given you, I have all 
this while avoided one which I fear proves necessary 
at last. I have taken all due methods to be ordained, 
and one time of ordination is already elapsed since my 
arrival for effecting it. Two or three bishops, ac- 
quaintance of our family, have signified to me and 


“ A cousin of Dr. Swift’s then at Lisbon. pe 


» A considerable merchant at Lisbon. 

© This very curious letter was transcribed from the oriyinal; 
indorsed by Mrs. Temple, ‘‘ Swift's penitential letter;’ copied 
by Dr. Shipman, late fellow of All-Souls’ College, Oxford, and 
rector of Compton near Winchester, who was a relation to sir 
Wiliam Temple 
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them that after so long standing in the University, it 
is admired I have not en‘ered upon something or other 
(above half the clergy in this town being my juniors); 
and that, it being so many years since! left this kingdom, 
they could not admit me to the ministry without some 
certificate of my behaviour where I lived: and my 
lord archbishop of Dublin was pleased to say a great 
deal of this kind to me yesterday ; concluding, against 
all I had to say, that he expected I should have a 
certificate from your honour of my conduct in your 
family, The sence 1 am in, how low I am fallen in 
your honour’s thoughts, has denied me assurance enough 
to beg this favour, till I find it impossible to avoid: 
aud I entreat your honour to understand, that no 

erson is admitted here to a living without some know- 
lege of his abilities for it; which it being reckoned im- 
possible to judge in those who are not ordained, the 
usual method is to admit men first to some small 
reader's place, till, by preaching upon occasions, they 
can value themselves for better preferment. This (with- 
out great friends) is so general, that if I were four- 
score years old I must go the same way, and should 
at that age be told every one must have a beginning. 
I entreat that your honour will consider this, and will 
please to send me some certificate of my behaviour 
during almost three years in your ‘family ; wherein J 
shall stand in need of all your goodness to excuse my 
many weaknesses and oversights, much more to say 
anything to my advantage. The particulars expected 
of me are what relate to morals and learning, and the 
reasons of quitting your honour’s family, that is, 
whether the last was occasioned by any ill actions. 
They are all left eutirely to your honour’s mercy, 
though in the first I think I cannot reproach myself 
any further than for infirmities.* 

This is all I dare beg at present from your honour, 
under circumstances of life not worth your regard : 
what is left me to wish (next to the health and pros- 
perity of your honour and family) is, that Heaven 
would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving 
my acknowledgments at your feet for so many favours 
I have received ; which, whatever effect they have had 
upon my fortune, shall never fail to have the greatest 
upon my mind, in approving myself, upon all occa- 
sions, your honour’s most obedient and most. dutiful 
servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


P.S. I beg my most humble duty and service be 
presented to my ladies, your honour's lady and sister. 
—The ordination is appointed by the archbishop by 
the beginning of November; so that, if your honour 
will not grant this favour immediately, I fear it will 
come too late. 


TO VARINA 
April 29, 1696. 
Mapam,—lImpatience is the most inseparable quality 
of a lover, and indeed of every person who is in pur- 
suit of a design whereon he conceives his greatest 
happiness or misery to depend. It is the same thing 
in war, in courts, and in common business, Every 
one who hunts after pleasure, or fame, or fortune, is 
stil] restless and uneasy till he has hunted down his 
game; and all this is not only very natural, but some- 
thing reasonable too; fora violent desire is little better 
than a distemper, and therefore men are not to blame 
in looking after a cure. I find myself hugely infected 
with this malady, and am easily vain enough to 
believe it has some very good reasons to excuse it. 
For indeed, in my case, there are some circumstances 
which will admit pardon for more than ordinary dis- 
quiets. That dearest object upon which all my prom 
pect of happiness entirely depends is in perpetual 


® Perhaps deficiencies of temper. 
> Sister to Mr. Waryng, Swift's chamher-fellow at college. 
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danger to be removed for ever from my sight. Va- 
tina's life is daily wasting; and though one just and 
honourable action could furnish health to her and 
unspeakable happiness to us both, yet some power that 
repines at human fel.city has that influence to hold 
her continually doting upon her cruelty, and me on 
the cause of it. This fully convinces me of what we 
are told, that the miseries of man’s life are all beaten 
out on his own anvil. Why was I so foolish to put 
my hopes and fears into the power or management 
of another? “Liberty is doubtless the mos valuable 
blessing of life; yet we are fond to fling it away on 
those who have been these 5000 years using us ill. 
Philosophy advises to keep our desires and prospects 
of Hi ps as much as we can in our own breasts, 
and independent of anything without. He that sends 
them abroad is likely to have as little quiet as a mer- 
chant whose stock depends upon winds, and waves, 
and pirates, or upon the words and faith of creditors, 
every whit as dangerous “and inconstant as the other. 

Iam a villain if I have not been poring this half 
hour over the paper, merely for want of something to 
say to you: or is it rather that I have so much to say 
to you that I know not where to begin, though at last 
it’s all very likely to be arrant repetition ? 

Two strangers, a poet and a beer went to cuffs 
yesterday in this town, which minded me heartily to 
curse both employments. However, I am glad to see 
those two trades fall out, because I always heard they 
had been constant cronies; but what was best of all, 
the poet got the better, and kicked the gentleman beg- 
gar out of doors. This was of great comfort to me, till 
I heard the victor himself was a most abominable bad 
rhymer, and as mere a vagabond beggar as the other, 
which is a very great offence to me; for starving is 
much too honourable for a blockhead. I read some of 
his verses printed in praise of my lady Donegal, by 
which he has plainly proved that Fortune has injured 
him, and that he is dunce enough to be worth 5000/. 
a-year, It is a pity he has not also the qualifications 
to recommend himself to your sex. I dare engage no 
Jadies will hold him long in suspense with their un- 
kindness: one settlement of separate maintenance, well 
engrossed, would have more charms than all the wit 
or passion of a thousand letters. And J will maintain 
it, any man had better have a poor angel to his rival 
than the devil himself if he was rich. 

You have now had time enough to consider my last 
letter, and to form your own resolutions upon it. I 
wait your answer with a world of impatience; and if 
you think fit I should attend you before my joumey, 
1 am ready to do it. My lady Donegal tells me that 
it is feared my lord-deputy will not live many days; 
and if that be so, it is possible I may take shipping 
from hence, otherwise I shall set out on Monday fort- 
night for Dublin, and, after one visit of leave to his 
excellency, hasten to England: and how far you will 
stretch the point of your unreasonable scruples to keep 
me here will depend upon the strength of the love you 
pretend for me. In short, madam, I am once more 
offered the advantage to have the same acquaintance 
with greatness that I formerly enjoyed, and with better 
prospect of interest, I here solemnly offer to forego it 
all for your sake. I desire nothing of your fortune; 
you shall live where and with whom you please, till 
my affairs are settled to your desire: and in the mean 
time I will push my advancement with all the eager- 
ness and courage imaginable, and do not doubt to 
succeed. 

Study seven years for objections against all this, and 
by heaven they will at Jast be no more than trifles and 
put-offs. It is true you have known sickness longer 
than you have me, and therefore perhaps you are more 
leath tu part with it as an older acquaintance : but listen 
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to what I here solemnly protest, by all that can be 
witness to an oath, that if I seave this kingdom before 
you are mine, I will endure the utmost indignities of 
fortune rather than ever return again, tough the king 
would send me back his deputy. And if it must be so, 
preserve yourself, in God's name, for the next lover 
who has those qualities you love so much beyond any 
of mine, and who will highly admire you for those ad- 
vantages which shall never share any esteem from me. 
Would to heaven you were but a while sensible of the 
thoughts into which my present distractions plunge me ; 
they hale me a thousand ways, and I not able to bear 
them. It is so, by heaven: the love of Varina is ot 
more tragical consequence than her cruelty. Would to 
God you had treated and scorned me from the hegin- 
ning! It was your pity opened the first way to my 
misfortune ; and now your love is finishing my rum: 
and is it so then? In one fortnight I must take eternal 
farewell of Varina; and (1 wonder) will she weep at 
parting, a little to justify her poor pretences of some 
affection to me? and will my friends still continue re- 
proaching me for the waut of gallantry, and neglecting 
a close siege? How comes it that they all wish us mar- 
ried together, they knowing my circumstances and 
yours extremely well, and I am sure love you too much, 
if it be only for my sake, to wish you anything that 
might cross your interest or your happiness ? 

Surely, Varina, you have but a very mean opinion 
of the joys that accompany a true, honourable, unli- 
mited love; yet either nature and our ancestors have 
highly deceived us, or else all other sublunary things 
are dross in comparison. Is it possible you can be yet 
insensible to the prospect of a rapture and delight so 
inmocent and so exalted? Trust me, Varina, Heaven 
has given us nothing else worth the loss of a thought. 
Ambition, high appearances, friends, aud fortune, are 
all tasteless and insipid when they come in competition ; 
yet millions of such glorious minutes are we perpetually 
losing,—for ever losing, irrecoverabl y losing,—to gratify 
empty forms and wrong notions, and affected coldnesses 
and peevish humour. These are the unhappy encum- 
brances which we who are distinguished from the vul- 
gar do fondly create to torment ourselves. The only 
felicity permitted to human life we clog with tedious 
circumstances and barbarous formality. By heaven, 
Varina, you are more experienced, and have less virgin 
innocence than I. Would not your conduct make one 
think you were highly skilled in all the little politic 
methods of intrigue? Love, with the gall of too much 
discretion, 1s a thousand times worse than with none 
at all. It isa peculiar part of nature which art de- 
bauches, but cannot improve. We have all of us the 
seeds of it implanted in ourselves, and they require no 
help from courts or fortune to cultivate and improve 
them. To resist the violence of our inclinations in the 
beginning is a strain of self-denial that may have sume 
pretences to sect up for a virtue: but when they are 
grounded at first upon reason,—when they have taken 
firm root and grown up to a height, it is fully—folly 
as well as injustice—to withstand their dictates ; for this 
passion has a property peculiar to itself, to be most 
commendable in ifs extremes; and it is as possible to 
err in the excess of piety as of love. 

These are the rules I have long followed with you, 
Varina ; aud had you pleased to imitate them, we should 
both have been infinitely happy. The little disguises 
and affected contradictions of your sex were all (to say 
the truth) infinitely beneath persons of your pride and 
mine; paltry maxims that they are, calculated for the 
rabble of humanity. © Varina, how imagination leads 
me beyond myself and all my sorrows! It is sunk, 
and a thousand graves lie open !—No, madam, I will 
give you no more of my unhappy temper, though I 
derive it all from you. 
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Farewell, madam ; and may love make you awhile 
forget your temper to do me justice. Only remember, 
that if you still refuse to be mine, you will quickly lose 
him that has resolved to die as he has lived, all yours. 

JonATHAN SwIFT. 

I have here sent you Mr. Fletcher's letter, wherein I 
hope I do not injure generosity or break trust, since 
the contents are purely my own concern. If you will 

on the ill hand and spelling, the reason und sense 
of it you will find very well and proper. 


TO MRS. JANE SWIFT. 

[THE DOCTOR’S SISTER. | 

1696. 
I RECEIVED your kind letter from Robert by word 
of mouth, and think it a vast condescension in you to 
think of us in all your greatness: now shall we hear 
nothing from you for five months but We courtiers. 
Loory is well, and presents his humble duty to my 
lady, and love to his fellow-servant ; but he is the mi- 
serablest creature in the world, eternally in his melan- 
choly note, whatever I can do; and if his finger does 
but ache, Iam in such a fright you would wonder at 
it. I pray return my service to Mrs. Filby, in pay- 
ment of hers by Robert. 

Nothing grows better by your absence but my lady’s 
chamber-floor and Tumble-dowu Dick. Here are three 
letters for you, and Molly will not send one of them ; 
she says you ordered her to the contrary; Mr. Mose® 
and I desire you will remember our love to the king; 
and let us know how he looks. 

Robert says the Czar> is there, and is fallen in love 
with you, and designs to carry you to Muscovy; pray, 
provide yourself with muffs and sable tippets, &c. 

Eolus has made a strange revolution in the rooks’ 
nests; but I say no more, for it is dangerous to meddle 
with things above us. 

I desire your absence heartily, for now I live in great 
state, and the cook comes in to know what I please to 
have for dinner: I ask very gravely what is in the 
house, and accordingly give orders for a dish of pigeons, 
or, &c. You shall have no more ale here unless you 
send us a letter. Here is a great bundle and a letter 
for you; both came together from London. We all 
keep home like so many cats. 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


TO THE REV. MR. re PREBENDARY OF KIL- 


THE DOCTOR'S SUCCESSOR. 
(To be left at Belfast, in the county of Antrim, Ireland.) 
Moor-Park, January 13, 1698. 

I am not likely to be so pleased with anything again 
this good while as 1 was with your letter of Dec. 20, 
and it has begun tv put me into a good opinion of my 
own merits, or at least my skill at negotiation, to find 
I have so quickly restored a correspondence that I 
feared was declining, as it requires more charms and 
address in women to revive one fainting flame than to 
kindle a dozen new ones; but I assure you I was very 
far from imputing your silence to any bad cause, (hav- 
ing never entertained one single ill thought of you in 
my life,) but to a custom which breaks off commerce 
between abundance of people after a Jong absence. At 
first, one omits writing for a little while, and then one 
stays a while longer to consider of excuses, and at last 
it grows desperate, and one does not write at all: at 
this rate I have served others, and have been serveg: 
myself. 

I wish I had a lexicon by me, to find whether your 


® Steward to sir William Temple, after whose death he mar- 
tied Stella's sister. 


b Peter the Great was then in England. 
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Greek word be spelled and accented right; and I am 
very sorry you have made an acutum tn ultima, os it 
you laid the greatest stress upon the worst part of the. 
word. However, I protest against your meaning o1 
any interpretation you shall ever make of that nature 
out of my letters. If 1 thought you deserved any bitter 
words, I should either deliver them plainly, or hold 
my tongue altogether; for I esteem the custom of con- 
veying one’s resentments by hints or innuendoes, to be a 
sign of malice, or fear, or too little sincerity : but [ have 
told you, coram et absens, that you are in your nature 
more sensible than you need be, and it is hard you 
cannot be satisfied with the esteem of the best among 
your neighbours, but lose your time in regarding what 
may be thought of you by one of my privacy and dis- 
tance. I wish you could as easily make my esteem 
and friendship for you to be of any value as you may 
be sure to command them. 

I should be sorry if you have been at an inconve- 
nience in hastening my accounts; and I dare refer you 
to my letters, that they wili lay the fault upon your- 
self; for I think I desired more than once that you 
would not make more despatch than stood with your 
ease, because I was in no haste at all. 

I desired of you two or three times, that when you 
had sent me a catalogue of those few books, you would 
not send them to Dublin till you had heard again from 
me: the reason was, that I did believe there was one 
or two of them that might have been useful to you, and 
one or two more that were not worth the carriage: of 
the latter sort were an old musty Horace, and Foley’s 
book: of the former were Reynolds’ works, Collection 
of Sermons in 4to., Stillingfleet’s Grounds, &c., and the 
folio paper book, very good for sermons, or a receipt- 
book for your wife, or to keep accounts for mutton, 
raisins, &c. The Sceptie Sctentyica is not mine, but 
old Mr. Dobbs’s, and I wish it were restored: he has 
Temple's Miscellanea instead of it, which is a good 
book, worth your reading. If Sceptis Scientifica comes 
to me, I'll burn it for a fustian piece of abominable 
curious virtuoso stuff. The books missing are few and 
inconsiderable, not worth troubling anybody about. 
I hope this will come to your hands before you have 
sent your cargo, that you may keep those books I men- 
tion; and desire you will write my name, and ex dono 
before them in large letters. 

I desire my humble service to Mrs. Winder, and 
that you will let her know I shall pay a visit at Car- 
mony some day or other, how little soever any of you 
may think of it. But I will, as you desire, excuse you 
the delivery of my compliments to poor H. Clements, 
and hope you will have much better fortune than poor 
Mr. Davis, who has left a family that is like to find a 
cruel want of him. Pray let me hear that you grow 
very rich, and begin to make purchases. I never heard 
that H. Clements was dead: I was at his mayoral 
feast : has he been mayor since? or did he die then, 
and everybody forget to send me word of it ? 

Those sermons you have thought fit to transcribe 
will utterly disgrace you, unless you have so much 
credit that whatever comes from you will pass: they 
were what I was firmly resolved to burn, and especially 
some of them the idlest trifling stuff that ever was writ, 
calculated for a church without company or a roof, 
like our ******* Oxford. They will appear a per- 
fect lampoon upon me, whenever you look on them 
and remember they are mine. 

I remember those letters to Eliza; they were writ in 
my youth; you might have sealed them up, and no- 
body of my friends would have opened them; pray 
bum them. There were parcels of other papers that I 
would not have lost ; and I hope you have packed them 
up so that they may come to me. Some of them were 
abstracts and collections from reading. 
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You mention a dangerous rival for an absent lover ; 
but I must take my fortune: if the report proceeds, 
pray inform me; and when you have leisure and hu- 
mour, give me the pleasure of a letter from you: and 


though you are a man full of fastenings to the world, . 
yet endeavour to continue a friendship in absence; for 


who knows but fate may jumble us together again ? 
And I believe, had I been assured of your neighbour- 
hood, I should not have been so unsatisfied with the 
region I was planted in. I am, and will be ever, en- 
tirely yours, &c., JoNATHAN SWIFT. 


P.S. Pray let me know something of my debt being 
paid to Tailer, the innkeeper of ; I have forgot 
the town, between Dromore and Newry. 


JANE SWIFT TO MR. DEANE SWIFT. 
May 26, 1699. 
My poor brother has lost his best friend sir William 
Temple, who was so fond of him whilst he lived, that 
he made him give up his living® iu this country, to 
stay with him at Moor-park: and promised to get 
him one in England. But death came in between, and 
nas left him unprovided both of friend and living ! 


TO MISS JANE WARYNG?. 
. Dublin, May 4, 1700. 
Mapam,—I am extremely concerned at the account you 
give of your health; for my uncle told me he found 
you in appearance better than you had been in some 
years, and I was in hopes you had atill continued so. 
God forbid I should ever be the occasion of creating 
more troubles to you, as you seem to intimate! The 
letter you desired me to answer I have frequently read, 
aud thought I had replied to every part of it that re- 
quired it; however, since you are pleased to repeat 
those particulars wherein you desire satisfaction, I 
shall endeavour to give it you as well as I am 
able. You would know what gave my temper that 
sudden turn, as to alter the style of my letters since I 
last came over. If there has been that alteration you 
observe, I have told you the cause abundance of times. 
T had used a thousand endeavours and arguments to 
get you from the company and place you are in; both 
on account of your health and humour, which I thought 
were like to suffer very much in such an air and before 
such examples. All I had in answer from you was 
nothing but a great deal of arguing, and sometimes 
in a style so very imperious as ] thought might have 
been spared, when I reflected how much you had been 
in the wrong. The other thing you would know is, 
whether this change of style be owing to the thoughts 
_of a new mistress. I declare, upon the word of a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, it is not; neither had I ever 
thoughts of being married to any other person but your- 
self. I had ever an opinion that you had a great 
sweetness of nature and humour; and whatever ap- 
peared to the contrary, I looked upon it only as a 
thing put om as necessary before a lover; but I have 
since observed in abundance of your letters such 
marks of a severe indifference, that I began to think it 
was hardly possible for one of my few good qualities 
to please you. I never knew any so hard to be worked 
upon, even in matters where the interest and concern 
are entirely your own; all which, I say, passed easily 
while we were in the state of formalities and ceremony ; 
but, since that, there is no other way of accounting 


® The prebend of Kilroot, in the diocese of Connon, worth 
about 170. a year. 

b Miss Waryng was a young lady of family in the north of 
Iyeland. This second letter was written some time before the 
time of Stella fixing her residence in that kingdom. There is 
an evident alteration, if not desire of a rupture with the person 
addressed, in its tunu throughout. 
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for this untractable behaviour in you but by imputing 
it to a want of common esteem and friendshiy, for me. 
When I desired an account of your fortune, I had no 
such design as you pretend to imagine. I have told you 
many a time that in England it was in the power of 
any young fellow of common sense tu get a larger for- 
tune than ever you pretended to: I asked in order to 
consider whether it were sufficient, with the help of my 
poor income, to make one of your humour easy in a 
married state. I think it comes toalmost 100/. a-year; 
and I think, at the same time, that no young womau 
in the world of the same income would dwindle away 
her health and life in such a sink, and among such 
family conversation: neither have all your letters been 
once able to persuade that you have the least value for 
me, because you so little regarded what I so often said 
upon that matter. The dismal account you say I have 
given you of my livings* I can assure you to be a true 
one; and, since it is a dismal one even in your own 
Opinion, you can best draw consequences from it. The 
P ace where Dr. Bolton” lived is upon a living which 
ie keeps with the deanery ; but the place of residence 
fur that they have given me is within a mile of a town 
called Trim, twenty miles from heace; and there is 
no other way but to hire a house at Trim, or build 
one on the spot: the first is hardly to be done, and 
the other I am too poor to perform at present. For 
coming down to Belfast, it is what I cannot yet think 
of, my attendance is so close and so much required of 
me; but our government sits very loose, and I believe 
will change in few months; whether our part will 
partake in the change I know not, though Iam very 
apt to believe it: and then I shall be at leisure for a 
short journey. But I hope your other friends, more 
powerful than J, will, before that time, persuade you 
from the place where you are. I desire my service to 
your mother, in return for her remembrance; but for 
any other dealings that way, 1 entreat your pardon; 
aud I think I have more cause to resent your desires 
of me in that case than you have to be angry at my re- 
fusals. If you like such company and conduct, much 
good do you with them! My education has been 
otherwise. My uncle Adam asked me one day in 
private, as by direction, what my designs were in re- 
lation to you, because it might be a hinderance to you 
if I did not proceed. The answer I gave him (which 
I suppose he has sent you) was to this effect: *‘ That I 
hoped I was no hinderance to you; because the reason 
you urged against an union with me was drawn from 
your indisposition, which still continued ; that you 
also thought my fortune not sufficient, which is neither 
at present in a condition to offer you; that if your 
health and my fortune were as they ought, I would 
prefer you above all your sex; but that, in the pre- 
sent condition of both, I thought it was against your 
opinion, and would certainly make you unhappy : 
that, had you any other offers which your friends or 
yourself thought more to your advantage, I should 
think I were very unjust to be an obstacle in your 
way. Now for what concerns my fortune, you have 
answered it. I desire, therefore, you will let me know 
if your health be otherwise than it was when you told 
me the doctors advised you against marriage, as what 
would certainly hazard your life. Are they or you 
own of another opinion in this particular? are you 
in a condition to manage domestic affairs, with an in- 
come of less (perhaps) than 300/. a-year? have you 
such an inclination to my person and humour as to 
comply with my desires and way of living, and en- 
deavour to make us both as happy as you can? will 
you be ready to engage in those methods I shall direct 
a Those of Laracor and Rathbeggin. 


b This gentleman, as well as Dr. Swift, was chaplain to lord 
Berkeley when ene of the lords-justices in lheland. 
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for the improvement of your mind, so as to make us 
entertaining company for each other, without being mi- 
serable when we are neither visiting nor visited? can 
you bend your love and esteem and indifference to 
others the same way as I do mine? shall I have so 
much power in your heart, or you so much government 
of your passions, as to grow in good humour upon my 
approach, though provoked by a ———-—? have 
you so much good-nature as to endeavour by soft 
words to smooth any rugged humour occasioned by 
the cross accidents of life? shall the place wherever 
your husband is thrown be more welcome than courts 
or cities without him? In short these are some of the 
necessary methods to please men who, like me, are 
deep read in the world; and to a person thus made I 
should be proud in giving all due returns towards 
making her happy. These are the questions I have 
always resolved to a to her with whom I meant 
to pass my life; and whenever you can heartily answer 
them in the affirmative, I shall be blessed to have you 
in my arms, without regarding whether your person 
be beautiful or your fortune large. Cleanliness in the 
first, and competency in the other, is all I look for. 
I desire, indeed, a plentiful revenue, but would rather 
itshould be of my own; though I should bear from a 
wife to be reproached for the greatest. 

I have said all I can possibly say in answer to any 
part of your letter, and in telling you my clear opinion 
as to matters between us. I singled you out at first 
from the rest of women: and I expect not to be used 
likea common lover. When you think fit to send me an 
answer to this without ———-—, I shall then approve 
myself, by al] means you shall command, madam, 
your most faithful humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwirT, 








TO THE BISHOP OF DERRY.® 

Dublin Castle, July 16, 1700. 
My Loxp,—I was several times to wait.on your lordship 
at your lodgings; but you were either abroad, or so 
engaged that I could not be permitted the honour to 
attend you. J] have an humble request to your lord- 
ship, that you will please to excuse me if I cannot be 
at the triennial visitation; for my lord and lady 
[Berkeley] continually residing at the Lodge, I am 
obliged to a constant attendance there. I am, with all 
respect, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient and 
most humble servant, JONATHAN Swit. 


TO THE REV. DR. TISDALL.> 
London, December 16, 17038. 
f put great violence on myself in abstaining all this 
while from treating you with politics. I wish you had 
been here for ten days, during the highest and warmest 
reign of party and faction that I ever knew or read of, 
upon the bill against occasional conformity, which, two 
days ago, was, upon the first reading, rejected by the 
lords.¢ It was so universal that I observed the dogs 
in the streets much more contumelious and quarrelsome 
than usual; and the very night before the bill went 
up, a committee of Whig and Tory cats had a very warm 
and loud debate upon the roof of our house. But why 
should we wonder at that, when the very ladics are 
split asunder into high-church and low, and, out of 
zeal for religion, have hardly time to say their prayers ? 
The masks will have a crown more from any man of 
the other party, and count it a high point of merit to 
a member who will not vote on their side. For the 


rest, the whole body of the clergy, with a great majority’ 


® Dr. William King, afterwards archbishop of Dublin. 

>The circumstances of Dr. Tisdall’s proposal to Stella wil] he 
found described in the Lile of the aathor. 

¢ The bill against oceasicual conformity. 
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of the house of commons, were violert for this b.4. 
As great a majority of the lords, among whum all the 
bishops but four were against it: the court and the rab- 
ble (as extremes often agree) were trimmers. I would 
be glad to know men’s thoughts of it in Ireland; for 
myself, Iam much at a loss, though I was mightily 
urged by some great people to publish my opinon. I 
cannot but think (if men’s highest assurances are to be 
believed) that several, who were against this bill, do 
love the church and do hate or despise presbytery. 
I put it close to my lord Peterborough, just as the bill 
was going up, who assured me in the most solemn man- 
ner that, if he had the least suspicion the rejecting this 
bill would hurt the church or do kindness to the dis- 
senters, he would lose his right hand rather than speak 
against it. The like profession I had from the bishop 
of Salisbury [Gilbert Burnet], my lord Somers, and 
some others; so that 1 know not what to think, and 
therefore shall think no more ; and you will forgive my 
saying so much on a matter that all our heads have 
been so full of, to a degree that, while it was on the 
anvil, nothing else was the subject of conversation. 
I shal] return in two months, in spite of my heart. I 
have here the best friends in nature, only want that — 
little circumstance of favour and power; but nothing 
is 80 Civil as a cast courtier. Pray let the ladies [ Mrs. 
Johnson and Mrs. Dingley] know I had their letter, and 
wil] answer it soon; and that I obeyed Mrs. Johnson's 
commands, and waited on her mother and other friend. 
You may add, if you please, that they advise her clearly 
to be governed by her friends there about the renewing 
her lease, and she may have her mortgage taken up 
here whenever she pleases, for the payment of her fine ; 
and that we have a project for putting out her money 
ina certain lady’s hands for annuities, if the parliament 
goes on with them, and she likes it. 

I'll teach you a way to outwit Mrs. Johnson: it is a 
new-fashioned way of being witty, and they call it a 
bite. You must ask a bantering question, or tell some 
damned lie in a serious manner, and then she will 
answer or speak as if you were in earnest; and then cry 
you, “ Madam, there’s a bite/” I would not have you 
undervalue this, for it is the constant amusement in 
court, and everywhere else among the great people; 
and IJ let you know it, in order to have it obtain among 
you, and teach you a new refinement. 


TO THE SAME. 
London, February 3, 1708. 

I am content you should judge the order of friendship 
you are in with me by my writing to you, and accord- 
ingly you will find yourself the first after the ladies 
{Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley] ; for I never write to 
any other, either friend or relation till long after. I 
cannot imagine what paragraph you mean in my former 
that was calculated for lord-primate [Dr. Marsh], or 
how you could show it him without being afraid he 
might expect to see the rest. But I will take better 
methods another time, and you shall never, while you 
live, receive a syllable from me fit to be shown toa 
lord-primate, unless it be yourself. Montaigue was 
angry to see his essays lie inthe parleur window, and 
therefore wrote a chapter that forced the ladies to keep 
it in their closets. After some such manner I shall 
henceforth use you in my letters, by making them fit 
to be seen by none but yourself. 

I am extremely concerned to find myself unable te 
persuade you into a true opinion of your own littleness, 
nor make you treat me with more distance and respect : 
and the rather, because I find all your little pretensions 
are owing to the credit you pretend with two ladies 
who came from England. I allow indeed the cham- 
ber in William-street to he Little England by their 
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influence; as an ambassador's house, wherever it is, 
hath all the privileges of his master’s dominions; aud, 
therefore, if you wrote the letter in their room, or their 
company, (for in this matter their room is as good as 
their company,) I will indulge you a Jittle. Then, for 
the Irish legs you reproach me with, I defy you. I 
had one indeed when I left your island ; but that which 
made it Irish is spent and evaporated, and I look upon 
myself now as upon a new foot. You seem to talk 
with great security of your establishment near the 
ladies ; though, perhaps, if you knew what they say of 
you in their letters to me, you would change your 
opinion both of them and yourself.—< bite.—And 
now you talk of a bite, I am ashamed of the ladies’ 
being caught by you, when I had betrayed you and 
given them warning. I had heard before of the 
choking, but never of the jest in the church; you may 
find from thence that women’s prayers are things per- 
fectly by rote, as they put on one stocking after another, 
and no more. But if she be good at blunders, she 
is as ready at come-offs; and to pretend her senses 
were gone wasa very good argument she had them 
about her. You seem to be mighty proud (as you have 
reason, if it be true,) of the part you have in the ladies’ 
good graces, especially of her you call the party. 1 
am very much concerned to know it; but since it isan 
evil I cannot remedy, I will tell you a story. A cast 
mistress went to her rival, and expostulated with her 
for robbing her of her lover. After a long quarrel, 
finding no good to be done—*“ Well,” says the abdi- 
cated lady, “keep him, and "0% * 3 sole Mae” 
“No,” says the other, “that will not be altogether so 
convenient; however, to oblige you, I will do something 
that is very near it.”—Diai. 

I am mightily afraid the ladies are very idle, and do 
not mind their book. Pray, put them upon reading ; 
aud be always teaching something to Mrs. Johnson, 
because she is good at comprehending, remembering, 
and retaining. I wonder she could be so wicked as to 
let the first word she could speak, after choking, be a 
pun. I differ from you; and believe the pun was just 
coming up, but met with the crumbs, and so, struggling 
for the wall, could neither of them get by, aad at last 
came both out together. 

It is a pleasant thing to hear you talk of Mrs. Ding- 
ley’s blunders, when she has sent me a list with above 
a dozen of yours that have kept me alive, and J hope 
will do so till I have them again from the fountain- 
head. I desire Mrs. Johuson only to forbear punning 
after the Finglas rate when Dilly® was at home. 

I thank you for your bill, which was a cunning piece 
of civility to prevent me from wanting. However, I 
shall buy hats for you and Tom Leigh; for J have 
lately a bill of 204. sent me for myself, and shall take 
up 102. more here. I saw Tom Leigh's brother in the 
court of requests, and, knowing him to be your friend, 
I talked with him; and we will take some occasion to 
drink your health together, and Tom Leigh's. I will 
not buy you any pamphlets unless you will be more 
particular in telling me their names or their natures, 
because they are usually the vilest things in nature. 
Leslie has written several of late violent against presby- 
terians and low-churchmen. If I had credit enough 
with you, you should never write but upon some worthy 
subject, aud with long thought. But I look upon you 
as under a terrible mistake if you imagine you cannot 
be enough distinguished without writing for the public. 
Preach, preach, preach, preach, preach, preach; that 
ig certainly your talent; and you will some years 
hence have time enough to be a writer. I tell you 
what I am content you should do: choose any subject 
you please, and write for your private diversion, or by 
way of trial; but be not hasty to write for the world. 

» The Rev. Dillon Ashe, a celebrated punster. 
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Besides, who that has a spirit would write in such a 
scene as Ireland ?—You and I will talk an hour ou 
these matters. Pox on the dissenters and independents ! 
I would as soon trouble my head to write against a 
louse or a flea. I tell you what; I wrote against the 
bill that was against occasional conformity; but it 
came too late by a day, so I would not print it. But 
you may answer it if you please; for you know you 
and I are Whig and Tory. And, to cool your inso- 
lence a little, know that the queen and court, and 
house of lords, and half the commons almost, are 
Whigs; and the number daily increases. 

I desire my humble service to the primate, whom I 
have not written to, having not had opportunity to per- 
form that business he employed mein; but shall soon, 
now the days are longer. We are all here in great 
impatience at the king of Spain's delay, who yet con- 
tinues in the Isle of Wight. 

My humble service to dean Ryves, Dilly, Jones, and 
other friends. And J assure you nobody can possibly 
be more, or I believe is half so, entirely yours, as 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 


TO THE SAME. 
London, April 20, 1704. 
YESTERDAY, coming from the country, I found your 
letter, which had been four or five days arrived, and 
by neglect was not. forwarded as it ought. You have 
got three epithets for my former letter, which I believe 
are all unjust: you say it was unfriendly, unkind, aud 
unaccountable. ‘The two first, 1 suppose, may pass but 
for one; saving (as captain Fluellin says the phrase 
is) a ttle variation. 1 sha}) therefore answer those 
two as I cau; and for the last, I return it you again 
by these presents, assuring you that there is more un- 
accountability im your letter’s little finger than in 
mines whole body. And one strain I observe in it, 
which is frequent enough; you talk in a mystical sort 
of way, as if you would have me believe I had some 
great design, and that you had found it out: your 
phrases are, “that my letter had the effect you judge I 
designed ; that you are amazed to reflect on what you 
judge the cause of it; and wish it may be in your power 
to love and value me while you live,” &c. In answer to 
al] this, I might with good pretence enough talk starchly. 
and affect ignorance of what you would be at; but my 
conjecture is, that you think I obstructed your in- 
clinations to please my own, and that my intentious 
were the same with yours. Jn answer to all which J 
will, upon my conscience and honour, tell you the 
naked truth. First, 1 think I have said to you before 
that, if my fortunes and humour served me to think of 
that state, I should certainly, among all persons on 
earth, make your choice; because I never saw that 
person whose conversation I entirely valued but hers ; 
this was the utmost I ever gave way to. And, 
secondly, I must assure you sincerely that this regard 
of mine never once entered into my head to be an 
impediment to you: but I judged it would, perhaps, 
be a clog to your rising in the world; aud I did not 
conceive you were then rich enough to make yourself 
and her happy and easy. But that objection is now 
quite removed by what you have at preset, and by 
the assurances of Eaton's livings. I tuld you indeed 
that your authority was uot sufficient to make over- 
tures to the mother without the daughter's giving me 
leave, under her own or her friend's hand, which, I 
think, was a right and a prudeut step. However, I 
told the mother immediately, and spoke with all the 
advantages you deserve. But, the objection of your 
fortune being removed, I declare I have no other; nor 
shall any consideration of my own misfortune, in losing 
so good a friend and companion as her, prevail on me, 
against her interest and settlement in the world, since 
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it is held so necessary and convenient a thing for ladies 
to marry; and that time takes off from the lustre of 
virgins in all other eyes but mine. I ap to my 
letters to herself whether I was your friend or not in 
the whole concern; though the part I designed toact 
in it was purely passive, which is the utmost I will 
ever do in things of this nature, to avoid all reproach of 
any ill consequence that may ensue in the variety of 
worldly accidents. Nay, I went so far both to her 
mother, herself, and I think to you, as to think it could 
not be decently broken ; since I supposed the town had 
got it in their tongues, and therefore I thought it 
could not miscarry without some disadvantage to the 
lady's credit. I have always described her to you in 
a manner different from those who would be dis- 
couraging ; and must add that, though it has come in 
my way to converse with persons of the first rank and 
of that sex more than is usual to men of my level and 
of our function, yet I have nowhere met with an 
humour, a wit, or conversation so agreeable, a better 
portion of good sense, or a truer judgment of men and 
things, I mean here in England; for as to the ladies 
of Ireland I am a perfect stranger. As to her fortune, 
I think you know it already ; and if you resume your 
designs, and would have further intelligence, I shall 
send you a particular account. 

I give you joy of your good fortunes, and envy very 
much your prudence and temper, and love of peace 
and settlement; the reverse of which has been the great 
uneasiness of my life, and is likely to continue so. 
And what is the result? En quets consevimus agros ! 
I find nothing but the good words and wishes of a 
decayed ministry, whose lives and mine will probably 
wear out before they can serve either my little hopes or 
their own ambition. Therefore I am resolved suddenly 
to retire, like a discontented courtier, and vent myself 
in study and speculation, till my own humour, or the 
scene here, shall change. JONATHAN SwIFT. 


TO DR. WILLIAM KING, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
Trim, December 31, 1704. 

My Lorp,—I did intend to have waited on your grace 
before you went for England; but, hearing your 
voyage is fixed for the first opportunity of the wind, I 
could not forbear giving you a few minutes’ interrup- 
tion, which I hope your grace will believe to be with- 
out any other design than that of serving you. I 
believe your grace may have heard that I was in 
England last winter, when the dean and chapter of 
Christ Church had, I think, with great wisdom and 
discretion, chosen a most malicious, ignorant, and 
headstrong creature to represent them: wherein your 
grace cannot justly tax their prudence, since the cause® 
they are engaged in is not otherwise to be supported. 
And I do assure your grace (which perhaps others 
may have been cautious in telling you) that they have 
not been without success. For not only the general 
run in Doctors’ Commons was wholly on their side, 
which my lord bishop of Cloyne > observed as well as 
1; but that little instrument of theirs did use all his 
ower to misrepresent your grace and your cause, both 
in town and city, as far as his narrow sphere could 
reach, And he spared not to say that your grace had 
personal resentment against him; that you sought his 
ruin, and threatened him with it. And I remember 
at a great man’s table, who has as much influence in 
England as any subject can well have, after dinner 
came in a master in chancery, whom I had _ before 
observed to be a principal person in Doctors’ Com- 
mons when your grace’s cause was there debating ; 
and, upon occasion of being there, fell into discourse 
. A lawsuit between the archbishop of Dublin and the dean 


and chapter of the cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, 
» Dr. Charles Crow, 1702—1726. 
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of it, wherein he seemed wholly an advocate for 
Christ Church! for all his arguments were only # 
chain of misinformations, which he had learned from 
the same hand; insomuch that I was forced tc give a 
character of some persons, which otherwise I should 
have spared, before I could set him right, as I also did 
in the affair of the late dean of Derry [Dr. Bolton], 
which had been told with so many falsehoods and 
disadvantages to your grace as it is hard to imagine. 

I humbly presume to say thus much to your grace, 
that, knowing the prejudicies that have been given, you 
may more easily remove them, which your presence 
will infallibly do. 

I would also beg of your grace to use some of your 
credit toward bringing to a good issue the promise the 
queen male, at my lord bishop of Cloyne’s intercession, 
to remit the first fruits and tenths of the clergy, unless 
I speak ignorantly, for want of information, and that it 
be a thing already done. But what I would mind 
your grace of is, that the crown-rent should be added, 
which is a great load upon many poor livings, and 
would be a considerable help to i And I am 
confident, with some reason, that it would be easily 
granted; being, I hear, under 1000/. a-year, and the 
queen's grant for England being so much more con- 
siderable than ours can be at best. Iam very certain 
that, if the bishop of Cloyne had continued to solicit 
it in England, it would easily have passed; but his 
lordship giving it up wholly to the duke of Ormond, 
ata: of Jreland, | I believe it has not 

en thought of so much as it ought. I humbly beg 
your grace’s pardon for the haste and hurry of this, 
occasioned by that of the post, which is not very regular 
in this country; and, imploring your blessing, and 
praying to God for your good voyage, success, and re- 
turn, I humbly kiss your grace’s hands, and remain, 
my lord, your graces obedient and most humble 
servant, JOHNATHAN SwiIrT. 

FROM THE EARL OF BERKELEY. 
Cranford, Friday night, 1705. 
I HOPE you continue in the mind 2f coming hither 
to-morrow ; for upon my sincerity, which is more than 
most people's, I shall be heartily glad to see you as 
much as possible before you go to Ireland. Whether 
you are or are not for Cranford, I earnestly entreat 
you, if you have not done it already, that you would 
pot fail of having your bookseller enable the arch- 
bishop of York to give a book to the queen ;" for, with 
Mr. Nelson, I am entirely of opinion, that her majesty’s 
reading of that book ofthe “‘ Project for the Increase of 
Morality and Piety” may be of very great use to that 
end. 
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TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, February 5, 1706. 
My Lorp,—I have been above a month expecting the re- 
presentation your grace was pleased to promise to send 
me, which makes me apprehend your grace has been 
hindered by what you complained of, the clergy’s back- 
wardness in a point so very necessary to their service ; 
and it is time ill lost at this juncture, while my lord- 
lieutenant [the earl of Pembroke] is here and in great 
credit at court, and would perhaps be more than ordi: 
narily ready to serve the church in Ireland. IfI have 
no directions from your grace by the end of this munth, 
I shall think of my return to Ireland against the 25th 
of March, to endeavour to be chosen to the living of 
St. Nicholas, as I have been encouraged to hope; but 
would readily return at a week’s warning, to solicit 
|, hat affair with my lord-lieutenant while he stays here, 
or in any other manner your grace will please te 
1 direct. 


a “ Protect for the Advancement of Religion aan Reforme 
tion of Mannere.”’ 
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Your grace knows long before this that Dr. Milles 
fs bishop of Waterford. The court and archbishop of 
Canterbury [Tenison] were strongly engaged for an- 
other person not much suspected in Ireland, any more 
than the choice already made was, I believe, either 
here or there. | 

The two houses are still busy in lord Peterborough’s 
affair, which seems to be little more than an amuse- 
ment, which it is conceived might at this time be 
spared, considering how slow we are said to be in our 
preparations; which I believe is the only reason why 
it was talked the other day about the town as if there 
would be soon a treaty of peace. There is a report of 
my lord Galway’s death, but it is not credited. It is 
a perfect jest to see my lord Peterborough, reputed as 
great a Whig as any in England, abhorred by his own 
party and caressed by the Tories. 

The great question, whether the number of men in 
Spain and Portugal, at the time of the battle of Al- 
manza, was about 8600, when there ought to have 
been 29,600, was carried on Tuesday in the affirmative, 
against the court, without a division, which was oc- 
casioned by sir Thomas Hanmer’s oratory. It seems to 
have been no party question, there being many of both 
glad and sorry for it. The court has not been for- 
tunate in their questions this session; and 1 hear some 
of both parties expressing contrary passions upon it. 
I tell your grace bare matters of fact, being not in- 
clined to make reflections; and if I were, I could not 
tell what to make, so oddly people are subdivided.— 
Tam, my lord, your grace’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


TO THE SAME. 
London, February 12, 1707. 
Havine written what I had of business about three 
posts ago, (whereof I wait an answer,) perhaps it may 
be some amusement to you for a few minutes to hear 
some particulars about the turns we have had at court. 
Yesterday the seals were taken from Mr. Harley, and 
sir Thomas Mansel gave up his staff. They went to 
Kensington together for that purpose, and came back 
Immediately, and went together into the house of com- 
mons. Mr. St. John designs to lay down in a few 
days, as a friend of his told me, though he advised 
him to the contrary; and they talk that Mr. Bruges, 
and Mr. Coke the vice-chamberlain, with some others, 
will do the like. Mr. Harley had been for some time, 
with the greatest art imaginable, carrying on an in- 
trigue to alter the ministry, and began with no less an 
enterprise than that of removing the lord-treasurer, and 
had nearly effected it, by the help of Mrs. Masham, 
one of the queen's dressers, who was a great and a 
_ _ favourite, of much industry and insinuation. 
t went so far that the queen told Mr. St. John a 
week ago “ that she was resolved to part with lord- 
treasurer; and sent him with a letter to the duke of 
Mar\borough, which she read to him, to that purpose ; 
and she gave St. John leave to tell it about the town, 
which he did without any reserve; and Harley told a 
friend of mine a week ago that he was never safer in 
favour or employment. On Sunday evening last the 
ford-treasurer [Godolphin] and duke of Marlborough 
went out of the council; and Harley delivered a me- 
morial to the queen, relating to the emperor and the 
war. Upon which the duke of Somerset rose, and 
said, “ if her majesty suffered that fellow (pointing to 
Harley) to treat affairs of the war without advice of 
the general, he could not serve her;” and so left the 
council, The earl of Pembroke, though in milder 
words, spoke to the same purpose ; so did most of the 
lords: and the next day the queen was prevailed upon 


to turn him out, though the seals were not delivered 


Ul yesterday. It was likewise said that Mrs. Masham 
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is furbid the court; but this I have no assurance of. 
Seven lords of the Whig party are appointed to ex- 
amine Gregg,*® who lies condemned in Newgate; and 
a certain lord of the council told me yesterday that 
there are endeavours to bring in Harley as a party in 
that business, and to carry it as far as an impeachment. 
All this business has been much fomented by a lord 
whom Harley had been chiefly instrumental in im- 

aching some yearsago. Thesecretary always dreaded 

im, and made all imaginable advances to be. recon- 
ciled, but could never prevail; which made him say 
yesterday to some who told it to me, “ that he had 
laid his neck under their feet, and they trod upon it.” 
1 am just going this morning to visit that lord, who has 
a very free way of telling what he cares not who hears : 
and if I can learn any more particulars worth telling, 
you shall have them. I never in my life saw or heard 
such divisions and complications of parties as there 
have been for some time* you sometimes see the ex- 
tremes of Whig and Tory driving on the same thing. 
I have heard the chief Whigs blamed by their own 
party for want of moderation, and I know a Whig lord 
in good employment who voted with the highest Tories 
against the court and the ministry, with whom he is 
nearly allied. My lord Peterborough’s affair is yet 
upon the anvil, and what they will beat it out to no 
man can tell. It is said that Harley bad laid a scheme 
for an entire new ministry, and the men are named to 
whom the several employments were to be given. And 
though his project has miscarried, it is reckoned the 
greatest piece of court skill that has been acted these 
many years.—I have heard nothing since morning, but 
that the attorney-general> either has laid down, or will 
do it in a few days. 





FROM MR. ADDISON. 

February 29, 1707. 
Srr,—Mr. Frowde® tells me that you design me the 
honour of a visit to-morrow morning; but my lord 
Sunderland? having directed me to wait on him at 
nine o'clock, I shall take it as a particular faypur if 
you will give me your company at the George in Pall- 
Mall about two in the afternoon, when I roay hope to 
enjoy your conversation more at leisure, which 1 set a 
very great value upon. I am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, J. ADDISON, 

Mr. Steele and Frowde will dine with us. 


TO DR. STERNE.° 
London, April 15, 1708. 

Srr,—I wonder whether, in the midst of your build- 
ings, you ever consider that I have broke my shins, and 
have been a week confined this charming weather to 
my chamber, and cannot go abroad to hear the night- 
ingales, or pun with my lord Pembroke. Pug is very 
well, and likes London wonderfully, but Greenwich 
better, where we could hardly keep him from hunting 
down the deer. I am told by some at court tha‘ the 
bishop of Kildare [Dr. William Ellis] is utterly 
bent upon a removal on this side, though it be to St. 
Asaph: and then the question must be, whether Dr. 
Pratt will be dean of St. Patrick's, minister of St. 
Catharine’s, or provost? For I tell you a secret, that 
the queen is resolved the next promotion shall be to 
ove of Dublin education: this she told the lord-lieu- 
tenant, Your new Waterford bishop franks his letters, 
which no bishop does that writes to me; I suppuse it 
is some peculiar privilege of that see. The dissenters 

a An under clerk in Hariey’s office, condemned and executed 
for traitorous correspondence. ae: 

b Sir Simon, afterwards lord Harcourt, chancellor in Har 
ley’s administration. 

© Philip Frowde, esq., son of Ashburnham Frowde, eaq, 
comptroller of the foreign department at the post-office. 

4 ‘To whom Mr. Addison was secretary. . 

e Dean of St. Patrick's, afterwards bishop of Cloglter. 
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have made very good use here of your frights in Ire- 
laud upon the intended invasion; and the arehbane 
writes me word that the address of Dublin city wil 
be to the same purpose, which I think the clergy ought 
to have done their best to prevent, and I hope they 
did so. Here has the Irish speaker [Allan Broderick, 
esq. | been soliciting to get the test clause repealed by an 
act here; for which I hope he will be impeached when 
your parliament meets again, as well as for sone other 
things I could mention. I hope you will be of my 
opinion in what I have told the archbishop about those 
addresses. And if his grace and clergy of the pro- 
vince send an address, J desire ] may present it, as 
one of the chapter, which is the regular way; but I 
beg you will endeavour among you that the church- 
of-Ireland gentlemen may send an address to set the 
queen and court right about the test : which every one 
here is of opinion you should do; or else I have reason 
to fear it will be repealed here next session; which 
will be of terrible consequence, both as to the thing 
and the manner, by the parliament here interfering in 
things purely of Ireland that have no relation to any 
interest of theirs. 

If you will not use me as your book-buyer, make 
use of sir Andrew Fountuaine, who sends you his 
numble service, and will carry over a cargo as big as 
you please toward the end of summer, when he and I 
intend my lord-lieutenant [earl of Pembroke] shall 
come in our company without fail, and in spite of 
Trish reports that. say we shall come no more. 

I ea by this time you have done with masons 
and carpenters, and are now beginning with uphol- 
sterers, with whom you may go on as slow and soberly 
as you please. But pray keep the garden till 1 come. 
I am, sir, your most faithful, humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Direct the enclosed, and deliver it to the greatest. 
person in your neighbourhood. 


TO THE SAME. 
June, 1708. 


Sir,—I writ to you some weeks ago, and enclosed (as 
now) a letter to your neighbour. But I fear it was kid- 
napped by some privateer, or else you were lazy or forget- 
ful, or, which is full as good perhaps, it had no need of 
an answer, and I would not for a good deal that the 
former had miscarried, because the enclosed was won- 
derfully politic, aud would have been read to you, as 
this, I suppose, will, though it be not half so profound. 
Now are you gone some summer ramble, and will not 
receive this in a fortnight, nor seud the enclosed in 
as much more. I have often begged you would let 
me buy you one fifty pounds’ worth of books; but now 
I have been here so long, I believe you will have rea- 
son to apprehend I may sink the money. Sir Andrew 
Fountaines will never be satisfied till he gets into the 
little room, with the three Ashes, the bishop of Kill- 
ala, [Dr. William Lloyd,] and myself, to be happy 
at the expense of your wine and conversation. 

Here is a sight of two girls jomed together at the 
back, which, in the newsmonger’s phrase, causes a 
great many speculations; and raises abundance of 
questions in divinity, law, and physic.’ The boys of 
our town are mighty happy, for we are to have a be- 
heading next week, unless the queen will iuterpose 
her mercy.° Here is a long lampoon publicly printed, 
abusing by name at length all the young people of 


* Dr. Swift, in 1708, used to lodge with sir Andrew Fountuaine 
when he was in London. 

b There is a particular accouut of them in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions” forthe year 1758. 

© Of Edward lord Griffin, attainted by outlawry for high- 
treason committed in the reign of king William, and on the 
45th of Mwy, 1708, ordered for execution, but reprieved. 
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quality that walk in the park.» These are effects of 
our liberty of the press. 

I long to know what is become of your new house, 
whether there is yet a union between that and the little 
one, or whether the work stops for want of money ; and 
you pretend it is only that the boards may have time 
to season. We are still in pain for Mr. Dopping’s 
being in one of the packet-boats that were taken. He 
aud many more have vowed never to return to England 
again; which, if they forget, they may properly be 
called vows written in water, 

Pray, sir, let me hear from you some time this hot 
weather, for it will be very refreshing; and I am con- 
fined by business to this ugly town, which, at this 
season of the year, is almost insufferable. I am, sir, 
your most faithful, humble servant, - 

JoNATHAN SwIrtT. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, Juue 19, 1708, 

My Lorn,—I sent your grace a long letter several 
weeks ago, enclosed in one to the dean {Dr. Sterne]. 
I know not whether it came to your hands, having not 
since been honoured with your commands. I believe 
I told your grace that I was directly advised by my 
Jord Sunderland, my Jord Somers, Mr. Southwell, and 
others to apply to my lord-treasurer ia of Godol- 
phin] in behalf of the clergy of Ireland; and lord 
Sunderland undertook to bring me to lord-treasurer, 
which was put off for some time on account of the 
invasion. For it is the method here of great ministers, 
when any public matter isin hand, to make it an 
excuse for putting off all private application. I de- 
ferred it some time longer, because 1 had a mind my 
lord Sunderland should go along with me; but eithe 
the one or the other was always busy or out of the 
way; however, his lordship had prepared lord-trea- 
surer, and engaged him (as he assured me) to think 
well of the matter; and the other day lord-trea- 
surer appointed me to attend him. He took me into 
a private room, and I told him my story; “ that 
I was commanded by your grace, and desired by 
some other bishops, to use what little credit U had, 
to solicit (under the direction of my lord-lieutenant) 
the remitting of the first-fruits ; which, from the favour- 
able representation of his lordship to the queen about 
four years ago, the clergy were encouraged to ho 
would be granted; that I had been told it might S 
of use if some person could be admitted to his pre- 
sence, at his usual times of being attended, in order to 
put him in mind: for the rest, they relied entirely on 
his excellency’s good office and his lordship’s dis- 
positions to favour the church.” He said, in answer, 
“he was passive iu this business: that he supposed the 
lord-lieutenant would engage in it, to whom, if I 
pleased, he would repeat what I had said.” TI replied, 
“T had the honour of being well known to his excel- 
lency; that I intended to ask his leave to solicit this 
matter with his lordship, but had not mentioned it yet, 
because I did not know whether I had credit enough 
to gain that access he was now pleased to honour me 
with: that upon his lordship’s leave to attend him, 
siguified to me by the earl of Sunderland, I went to 
inform his excellency, not doubting his consent; but 
did not find him at home, and therefore ventured to 
come; but, not knowing how his excellency might 
understand it, I begged his lordship to say nothing tu 
my lord-lieutenant, until I had the honour to wait 
on him again,” 

This my lord-treasurer agreed to, and, entering on the 
subject, told me, * that since the queen’s grant of the 


* A poem by Oldisworth under the title of ‘'St. James's 
Park.’ 
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first fruits here, he was confident not one clergyman in 
England was a shilling the better.” I told him, “I 
thought it lay under some incumbrances,” He said, “ it 
was true; but besides that, it was wholly abused in 
the distribution; that as to those in Ireland, they were 
an inconsiderable thing, not above 1000/. or 12002. 
a-year, which was almost nothing for the queen to grant, 
upon two conditions: First, that it should be well dis- 

osed of ; and, secondly, that it should be well received, 
with due acknowledgments; in which cases he would 
give his consent: otherwise, to deal freely with me, he 
never would.” JI said, “ as to the first, that I was con- 
fident the bishops would leave the methods of disposing 
it entirely to her majesty’s breast; as to the second, her 
majesty and his lordship might count upon all the 
acknowledgments that the most grateful and dutiful 
subjects could pay to a prince. That I had the mis- 
fortune to be altogether unknown to his lordship, else I 
should presume to ask him whether he understood any 
 aplainers acknowledgments.” He replied, “By acknow- 
edgments I do not mean anything under their hands ; 
but I will so far explain myself to tell you I mean 
better acknowledgments than those of the clergy of 
England.” 

I then begged his lordship “ to give me his advice 
what sort of acknowledgments he thought fittest for the 
clergy to make, which [ was sure would be of mighty 
weight with them.” He answered, “I can only say, 
again, such acknowledgments as they ought.” 

We had some other discourse of less moment; and 
after licence to attend him on occasion, I took my 
leave. 

I teil your grace these particulars in his very words, 
as near as I can recollect, because I think them of 
moment, and I] believe your grace may think them so 
too. I told Southwell all that had passed, and we agreed 
in our comments, of which I desired him now to inform 
you. He set out for Ireland this morning. J am re- 
solved to see my lord Sunderland in a day or two, and 
relate what my lord-treasurer said, as he has commanded 
me to do; and perhaps I may prevail on him to let 
me know his lordship’s meaning, to which I am_pre- 
pared to answer, as Mr. Southwell will let you know. 

At evening, the same day, I attended my lord-lieu- 
tenant, and desired to know what progress he had made ; 
and at the same time proposed “ that he would give 
me leave to attend lord-treasurer only as a common 
solicitor, to: refresh his memory.” I was very much 
surprised at his answer, “ that the matter was not before 
the treasurer, but entirely with the queen, and there- 
fore it was needless;” upon which, I said nothing of 
having been there. He said, “ he had writ lately to your 
grace an account of what was done; that some progress 
was made; but they put it off because it was a time of 
war, but that he had some hopes it would be done ;” but 
this is only such an account as his excellency thinks fit 
to give, although I sent it your grace by his orders. I 
hope that in his letters he is fuller. My lord-treasurer, 
on the other hand, assured me, “ he had the papers” 
(which his excellency denied); and talked of it as a 
matter that had long lain before him, which several 

ersons in great employments assure me is and must 
e true. 

Thus your grace sees that I shall have nothing more 
to do in this matter, further than pursuing the cold scent 
of asking his excellency, once a-month, how it goes on ; 
which, I think, I had as good forbear, since it will turn 
to little account. All I can do is, to engage my lord 
Sunderland's interest with my lord-treasurer, whenever 
it is brought before him; or to hint it to some other 
persons of power and credit; and likewise to endeavour 
to take off that scandal the clergy of Ireland lie under, 
of being the reverse of what they really are, with 
\espect to the revolution, loyalty to the queen, and set- 
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tlement of the crown; which is here the construction of 
the word Tory. 

I design to tell my lord-treasurer that, this being a 
matter my lord-lieutenant has undertaken, he does not 
think proper I should trouble his lordship; and which, 
recommending it to his goodness, I shall forbear any 
further mention. I am sensible how lame and tedious 
an account this is, and humbly beg your grace’s 
pardon; but I still insist that, if it had been solicited 
four years ago by no abler hand than my own, while the 
duke of Ormond was in Ireland, it might have been 
done in a mouth: and I believe it may be so still, if 
his excellency lays any weight of his credit upon it, 
otherwise, God knows when. For myself, I have 
nothing more to dohere but toattend my Jord-lieutenant’s 
motions, of whose return we are very uncertain, and to 
manage some personal affairs of my own. I beg the 
continuance of your grace’s favour, and your blessing ; 
and am, with all respect, your grace’s most obe- 
dient, &c. 


FROM ANTHONY HENLEY, Esq 

Grange, September 16, 1708. 
Yesternay the weather-glass was at 28 inches, which 
is lower than ever I saw it; the wind was at east, a 
very dull quarter; the garden so wet there was no 
looking into it; and I myself, by consequence, in the 
spleen. Before night, the glass rose, the wind changed, 
the garden dried, I received your letter, and was as 
well as ever ] was in my life, to my thinking, though 
perhaps you may think otherwise. The reason why 
your letter was so long a-coming to my hands was its 
being directed to me near Winchester, and Alresford is 
the post-town nearest to me. If the officers should 
come to you, doctor, if you want a security that your 
children shan't be troublesome to the parish, pray make 
use of me. I'll stand for ‘em all, though you were to 
have as many as the Holland countess. We have had 
a tedious expectation of the success of the siege of 
Lisle: the country people begin to think there is no 
such thing, and say the newspapers talk of it to make 
people bear paying taxes a year longer. I don’t know 
how Steele? will get off of it; his veracity is at stake 
in Hantshire. Pray desire him to take the town, though 
he should leave the citadel for a nest-egg. I ha‘n’t the 
honour to know colonel Hunter; but I never saw him 
in so good company as you have put him in, lord 
Halifax, Mr. Addison, Mr. Congreve, and the Gazetteer 
[Steele]. Since he is there, let him stay there. Pray, 
doctor, let me know whether writing letters be talking 
to oneself, or talking to other folks; for I think the 
world has settled it that talking to oneself, which 
offends nobody, is madness ; and talking to other people, 
which generally is not quite so harmless, is wit, or good 
breeding, or religion, or—I won’t write a word more 
till you have satisfied me what I have been doing all 
this while. I am sure one need not have writ two pages 
to introduce my assuring you that I am your most 

affectionate humble servant, A. HENLEY. 

FROM THE SAME. 

November 2, 17€8. 
Dear Docror,~Though you won't send me your 
broomstick [The “ Meditation on a Broomstick”], T' 
send you as good a reflection upon death as even 
Adrian's himself, though the fellow was but an old 
farmer of mine that made it. He had been ill a gooa 
while; and when his friends saw him a-going, they all 
came croaking about him as usual; and one of them 
asking him, how he did ? he replied, in great pain, “ If 
I could but get this same breath out of my body, I'd 
take care, by G—, how I let it come in again.” This, 
® Of the Grange, in the county of Southampton, M. P. for 


Meleombe- Regis. 
> ‘Then writer of the ‘‘ Gazette. ’ 
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if it were put in fine Latin, I fancy would make as 

a sound as any I have met with. I am, your 
most affectionate, humble servant, A. HENLey. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London. November 9, 1708. 

Mv Lorp,—Your grace’s letter of Sept. 7 found me in 
Kent, where I took the opportunity to retire during my 
lord Pembroke’s absence with his new lady, who are 
both expected to-morrow. I went afterward to Epsom, 
and returned but yesterday : this was the cause of my 
so long omitting to acknowledge your letter. I am ready 
to agree with your grace that very wrong representa- 
tions are made of things and persons here by people 
who reside on this side but a short time, converse at 
second or third hand, and on their return make a vanity 
of knowing more than they do. This I have observed 
myself in Ireland, even among people of some rank and 
quality ; and I believe your grace will proceed on much 
better grounds by trusting to your own wisdom and 
experience of things than such intelligence. 

I spoke formerly all I knew of the twentieth parts; 
and whatever Mr. D has said in his letters about 
staying until a peace, I do assure your grace, is nothing 
but words. However, that matter is now at an end. 
There is a new world here; and yet I agree with you, 
that if there be an interregnum it will be the pro- 
perest time to address my lord-treasurer; and I chall 
second it with all the credit 1 have, and very openly ; 
and I know not (if one difficulty lies in the way) but it 
may prove a lucky juncture. 

On my return from Kent (the night of the prince's 
death), I staid a few days in town before I went to 
Epsom : I then visited acertain great man, and we en- 
tered very freely into discourse upon the present juncture. 
He assured me there was no doubt now of the scheme 
holding about the admiralty [Orford], the government 
of Ireland [Wharton], and alge of the council 
[Somers], the disposition whereof your grace knows 
as well as I; and although I care not to mingle public 
affairs with the interest of so private a person as myself, 
yet, upon such a revolution, not knowing how far my 
friends may endeavour to engage me in the service of 
a new government, I would beg your grace to have 
favourable thoughts of me on such an occasion; and 
to assure you that no prospect of making my fortune 
shall ever prevail on me to go against what becomes a 
man of conscience and truth, and an entire friend to 
the established church. This I say, in case such a 
thing should happen; for my thoughts are turned 
another way, if the earl of Berkeley's journey to 
Vienna holds, and the ministry will keep their pro- 
mise of making me the queen's secretary, by which I 
shail be out of the way of parties, until it shall please 
God I have some place to retire to a little above con- 
tempt: or, if all fail, until your grace and the dean of 
St. Patrick's shall think fit to dispose of that poor town 
living in my favour. 

Upon this event of the prince’s death, the contention 
designed with the court about a speaker is sede 
and all agree in sir Richard Onslow, which is looked 
on as another argument for the scheme succeeding. 
This I had from the same hand. 

As to a comprehension which your grace seems to 
doub! an ittention of, from what was told me, I can 
say nothing: doubtless, it must be intended to come to 
that at last, if not worse; but I believe at present, it 
was meant that there should be a consent to what was 
endeavoured at in your parliament last session. 

_ I thought to have writ more largely to your grace, 
imagining I had much matter in my head; but it 
fails, or 1s not convenient at present. If the scheme 
holds, I shall make bold t> tell your grace my thoughts 
as formerly, under c.ver, because I believe there will 
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be a great deal to be thought of anddone. A little time 

may produce a great deal. Things are now in great 

se both at home and abroad. The parliument, 

we think, will have no prorogation. There is no talk 

of the duke of Marlborough’s return yet. Speculative 

people talk of a peace this winter, of which I can form 

no prospect according to our demands. I am, my lord, 

your grace's most obedient humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwiFT. , 

Your grace will please to direct your commands to 
me at St. James's Coffeehouse in St. James’s-street. 





FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, November 20, 1708. 
REVEREND S1r,—I have yours of the 9th instant, and if 
the scheme of alteration holds as represented, I despair 
of our twentieth parts in the present method; yet I 
can't think it proper to move in any new course till the 
declaration of what is intended be more authentic. I 
have no good ground for my doubt; and yet in my 
own mind I make some question whether all things 
will be just as surmised. If I find this to be so in 
earnest, I will then endeavour to obtain an address to 
my lord-treasurer, which I suppose has been hitherto 
wanting ; but, if the matter stick on any considera- 
tions not agreeable, there is an end of it. To deal 
freely, I have very little hope of succeeding any way : 
but it will not make things worse to try the experiment. 

I understand some dissenters from hence will apply 
to the parliament of England this sesssion, to obtain a 
repeal of the test, and for a toleration on a larger foot 
than in England; and that a fund is raised and agents 
appointed to solicit their affairs by the Presbyters of 
the north. I have had some intimation that all dis- 
senters are not of a mind in this point; the other sects, 
if I am rightly informed, being as much afraid of them 
as of us; and that they would rather be as they are 
than run the hazard of coming under the jus divinum 
of Presbytery. Something pleasant enough is said to 
have happened on this occasion. A certain person en- 
deavoured to comfort them and remove their jealousy 
by telling them they needed not to fear; for that the 
greatest friends to dissenters, and who would be most 
zealous for toleration, never designed to establish any 
church, but only to destroy that which had the protec- 
tion of the laws. Whether this will give them satisfac- 
tion J can’t tell; but am certain that if any have so 
wicked a design they will fail in it. 

I am often alarmed with the fears of some good men, 
who would persuade me that religion is in danger of 
being rooted out of the hearts of men; and they won- 
dered to see me so sanguine in the cause. But I tell 
them that I believe it is with religion as with paternal 
affection; some profligate wretches may forget it, and 
some may dose themselves so long with perverse think- 
ing as not to see any reason for it; but in spite of all 
the ill-natured and false philosophy of these two sorts 
of people, the bulk of mankind will love their children. 
And so it is and will be with the fear of God ard 
religion: whatever is general has a powerful cause, 
though every one cannot find it out. 

But I have forgot my dissenters: the reason of their 
applying in Great Britain is, because they see little 
reason to hope for success here; and if I can judge of 
the sense of gentlemen that compose the parliament, 
they never seemed to be further Ses the humour of 
gratifying them. 

As to your own concern, you see hardly anything 
valuable is obtained any otherwise than by the govern- 


ment; and therefore, if you can attend the next lord- 


lieutenant, you, in my opinion, ought not to decline it. 
I assure myself that you are too honest to come on ill 
terms; nor do I believe any will explicitly be pro- 
posed. I could give several reasons why you should 
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embrace this, though I have no exception against your 
secretaryship ;“ except that you may lose too much 
time in it, which, considering all things, you cannot so 
well spare at this time of the day. 

As to my own part, I thank God I was never much 
frightened by any alterations: neither king James nor 
the earl of Tyrconnel shocked me. I always comforted 
myself with the 112th Psalm, 7th verse. I never was 
a favourite of any goverument, nor have I a prospect of 
being so, though I believe I have seen forty changes ; 
nor would I advise any friend to sell himself to any, 
so as to be their slave. I could write some other things 
that you would desire to know ; but pen and ink are 
dangerous tools in some men’s hands, and I love a 
friend with an appetite. Iam, &c. 

; Wiiiam Dus.in. 


TO THE LORD PRIMATE. 

London, November 30, 1708. 
My Lorp,—I writ to you about a fortnight ago after my 
return from the country, and gave you some account 
of an intended change at court, which is now finished. 
Care was taken to put lord Pembroke in mind of the 
firat-fruits before he went out of his office; but it was 
needless, for his excellency had it at heart, and the 
thing is done, of which I suppose you have an account. 
You know who goes over chaplain; the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and several other bishops, and the 
lord-treasurer himself, solicited that matter in a body ; 
it was thought absolutely necessary, considering the 
dismal notion they have here of so many high-church 
archbishops among you; and your friend made no 
applications, for reasons left you to guess. I cannot 
yet ‘earn whether you are to have a new parliament ; 
but I am apt to think you will, and that it must be 
thought necessary. The affair of Drogheday has 
made a noise here, and, like everything else on your 
side, is used as a handle: I have had it rung in my 
ears from certain persons. I hope you are prepared to 
take off the sacramental test, because that will be a 
means to have it taken off here among,us; and that 
the clergy will be for it in consideration of the queen’s 
bounty ; and that men in employment will be so wise 
as to please the court, and secure themselves; but, to 
think there is any design of bringing the Scotch into 
offices is a mere scandal. 

Lord Pembroke is to have the admiralty only a few 
months, then to have a pension of 4000/. a-year, and 
to retire; and it is thought lord Orford will succeed 
him, and then it is hoped there will be an entire 
change in the admiralty; that sir John Leake will be 
turned out, and the Whigs so well confirmed, that it 
will not be in the power of the court, upon a peace, to 
bring the balance on the other side. 

One Mr. Chute is named for secretary to lord Whar- 
ton: he is a young man, but reckoned the shrewdest 
head in England ; and the person in whom the Pres- 
byterians chiefly confide; and if money be necessary 
toward the good work in Ireland, it is reckoned he 
can command as far as 100,000/. from the body of 
dissenters here. As to his principles, he is truly a 
moderate man, frequenting the church and the meeting 
indifferently, &c. 

The clergy are here in an uproar upon their being 
prorogued : the archbishop of Canterbury takes pains 
to have it believed it was a thing done without his 
knowledge. A divine of note (but of the wrong side) 
was with me the other day, and said he had it from a 
good hand that the reason of this proceeding was an 
intention of putting the parliament on examining and 
correcting courts ecclesiastic, &c. 

The archbishop of Dublin is represented here as one 
that will very much oppose our designs; and, although 


To the embassy at Vienna. 
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I will not say that the “ Observator 12 pawt for wnting 
as he does, yet I can positively affirm to you that 
whatever he says of that archbishop, or of the affairs of 
Ireland, or those here, is exactly agreeable to our 
thoughts and intentions. 

This is all I can recollect fit to inform you at pre- 
sent.—If you please, I shall from time to time send you 
anything that comes to my knowledge that may be 
worta your notice. Iam, &c. 


TO DEAN STEREN. 
November 30, 1708, 
Str,—I received a letter from you the Lord knows 
when, for it has no date; but I conceive it to have 
been a month ago, for I met it when I came from Kent, 
where, and at Epsom, I passed about six weeks, to di- 
vert myself the fag-end of the summer, which proved 
to be the best weather we had. I am glad you made 
so good a progress in your building; but you had the 
emblem of industry in your mind, for the bees begin 
at the top, and work downward, and at last work them- 


selves out of house and home, as many of you build- 


ers do. 

You know before this the great revolution we have 
had at court; and that Dr. Lambert is chaplain to the 
lord-lieutenant {lord Wharton]: the archbishop of 
Canterbury, several other bishops and my lord-trea- 
surer himself would needs have it so. I made no man- 
ner of application for that post, upon certain reasons, 
that I shall let you know if ever I have the happiness 
to see you again, 

My lord Sunderland rallied me on that occasion, 
and was very well pleased with my answer, “that I 
observed one thing in all new ministries: for the first 
week or two they are in a hurry, or not to be seen; and 
when you come afterward they are engaged.” 

What I have to say of the public, &c., will be en- 
closed,® which, I suppose, will bs shown you, and you 
will please to deliver as formerly. Lord Pembroke 
takes all things mighty well, and we pun. together as 
usual; and he either makes the best use or the best 
appearance with his philosophy of any man I ever 
knew ; for it is not believed he is pleased at heart upon 
many accounts. 

Sir Andrew Fountaine is well, and has either writ 
to you last post, or designs it soon. 

Dr. Pratt is buying good pennyworths of books for 
the college, and has made some purchases that would 
set you a-longing. You have heard our mighty news 
is extremely dwindled in our last packets. However, 
we expected a very happy end of the campaign, which 
this sudden thaw and foul weather, begun here yester 
day, will soon bring to an issue. Iam, &c. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, January 6, 1709. 
My Lorp,—Before I received the honour of your 
grace’s of Nov. 20, I had sent one enclosed, &c., with 
what account I could of affairs. Since that time the 
measures are altered of dissolving your parliament, 
which, doubtless, is their wisest course, for certain ob- 
vious reasons that your grace will easily apprehend ; 
and I suppose you have now received directions about 
proroguing it, for I saw the order some days ago. I 
should have acknowledged your grace’s letter, if I had 
not been ever since persecuted with a crue] distemper 
of giddiness in my head, that would not suffer me to 
write or think of anything, and of which I am now 
slowly recovering. I seut you word of the affair of 
the first fruits being performed, which my lord Per- 
broke had the goodness to send me immediate notice 


® Alluding to his letter to archbishop King. 
b The duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene oDliged the 
elector of Bavaria to raise the siege of Brussels. 
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of. I seldom see his lordship now, but when he pleases 
to command me; for he sees nobody in public, and is 
very full of business. I fancy your grace will think it 
nece that in due time his lordship should receive 
some kind of thanks in form. I have a fair pretence 
to merit in this matter, although, in my own conscience, 
I think I have very little, except my good wishes, and 
frequent reminding my lord Pembroke. But two great 
men in office, giving me joy of it, very frankly told 
me, “that if 1 had not smoothed the way, by giving 
them and the rest of the ministry a good opinion of the 
justice of the thing, it would have met with opposition ;” 
upon which I only remarked what I have always ob- 
served in courts, that when a favour is done there is 
no want of persons to challenge obligations. Mean- 
time, Iam ina pretty condition, who have bills of 
merit given me, that I must thankfully acknowledge, 
and yet cannot honestly offer them in payment. I 
suppose the clergy will, in due time, send the queen 
an address of thanks for her favour. 

I very much applaud your grace’s “sanguine tem- 
per,” as you call it, and your comparison of religion 
to paternal affection ; but the world is divided into two 
sects, those that hope the best, and those that fear the 
worst ; your grace is of the former, which is the wiser, 
the nobler, and most pious principle; and although I 
endeavour to avoid being of the other, yet upon this 
article I have sometimes strange weaknesses. 1 com- 
pare true religion to learning and civility, which have 
ever been in the world, but very often shifted their 
scenes; sometimes entirely leaving whole countries 
where they have long flourished, and removing to others 
that were before barbarous; which has been the case of 
Christianity itself, particularly in many parts of Africa; 
and how far the wickedness of a nation may provoke 
God Almighty to inflict so great a judgment. is terri- 
ble to think. But as great princes, when they have 
subdued all about them, presently have universal 
monarchy in their thoughts; so your grace, having 
conquered all the corruptions in a diocese, and then 
pursued your victories over a province, would fain go 
further and save a whole kingdom, and would never 
be quiet, if you could have your will, until you had 
converted the world. 

And this reminds me of a pamphlet lately come out, 
pretended to be a letter hither from Ireland, against 
repelling the tests wherein your grace’s character is 
justly set forth: for the rest, some parts are very well, 
and others puerile, and some facts, as I am informed, 
wrong represented, The author has gone out of his way 
to reflect on me as a person likely to write for repeal- 
ing the test, which I am sure is very unfair treatment. 
This is all I am likely to get by the company I keep. 
I am used like a sober man with a drunken face, have 
the scandal of the vice without the satisfaction. I 
have told the ministry, with great frankness, my opinion, 
that they would never be able to repeal it, unless 
such changes should happen as I could not foresee; 
and they all believe I differ from them in that point. 

Mr. Addison, who goes over first secretary, is a most 
excellent person ; and being my most intimate friend, 
I shall use all my credit to set him right in his notions 
of persons and things. 1 spoke to him with great plain- 
ness upon the subject of the test; and he says he is 
confident my lord Wharton will not attempt it if he 
finds the bent of the nation aguinst it.—I will say no- 
thing further of his character to your grace at present, 
fecause he has half persuaded me to have some thoughts 
of returning to Ireland, and then it will be time enough : 
but if that happens otherwise, I presume to recommend 
him to your grace as a person you will think worth 
Your acquaintance. 


* The tract was Swift's own composition 
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My lord Berkeley begins to drop his thoughts cf 
going to Vienna; and indeed I freely gave my opinion 
against such a journey for one of his age and infirmi- 
ties. And I shall hardly think of going secretary with- 
out him, although the emperor's ministers here think J 
will, and have writ to Vienna. I agree with your grace 
that such a design was a little too late at my years; 
but, considering myself wholly useless in Ireland, and 
in a parish with an audience of half a score, and it 
being thought necessary that the queen should have a 
secretary at that court, my friends telling me it would 
not be difficult to compass it, I was a little tempted to 
pass some time abroad, until my friends would make 
me a little easier in my fortunes at home. Besides, I 
had hopes of being sent in time to some other court, 
and in the mean while the pay would be forty shillings 
a-day, andthe advantage cf living, if I pleased, in 
lord Berkeley’s family. But, I believe, this is now 
all at an end. I am, my lord, with the greatest respect. 
your grace’s most obedient and most humble servant, . 

JoNATHAN Swirt. 

My lord Wharton says he intends for Ireland the 

beginning of March. 


A MONSIEUR MONSIEUR HUNTER, GENTILHOMME 
ANGLOIS A PARIS. 
London, January 12, 1709, 
Sir,—I know no people so ill used by your men of 
business as their intimate friends, About a fortnight 
after Mr, Addison had received the letter you were 
pleased to send me, he first told me of it with an air of 
recollection, and after ten days further of grace, thought 
fit to give it me; so you know where to fix the whole 
blame that it was no sooner acknowledged. °Tis a 
delicate expedient you prisoners have of diverting your- 
selves in an enemy's country, for which other men 
would be hanged. I am considering whether there be 
no way of disturbing your quiet by writing some dark 
matter that may give the French court a jealousy of 
you. I suppose Monsieur Chamillard or some of his 
commissaries must have this letter interpreted to them 
before it comes to your hands; and therefore I here 
think good to warn them that, if they exchange you 
under six of their heutenant-generals, they will be losers 
by the bargain. But that they may not mistake me, 
1 db not mean as viceroy de Virginia, mais comme ke 
colonel Hunter. I would advise you to be very tender 
of your honour, and not fall in love ; because I have 
ascruple whether you can keep your parole if you 
become a prisoner to the ladies; at least it will be 
scandalous for a free Briton to drag two chains at once. 
] presume you have the liberty of Paris and fifty 
miles round, and have a very light pair of fetters, con- 
trived to ride or dance in, and see Versailles, and every 
place else, except St. Germain. 1 hear the ladies call 
you already notre prisonnier Hunter, le plus honnéte 
gargondu monde. Will you’French yet own us Bri- 
tons to be a brave people? Will they allow the duke 
of Marlborough to be a great general? Or are they 
all as partial as their gazetteers? Have you yet met 
any French colonel whom you remember to have for- 
merly knocked from his horse, or shivered at least a 
lance against his breastplate? Do you know the 
wounds you have given when you see the scars? Do 
you salute your old enemies with 
—‘Stetimus tela aspera contra, 
Contulimusgque manus ?” 

Fous savez que Monsieur d' Addison, notre bon ama, 

egt fait secrétaire d état d'Irelande ; und unless you 


“make haste over and get me my Virginian bishopric, he 


will persuade me to go with him, for the Vienna pro- 
ject 1s off; which is a great sg Hee to the de- 
sign I had of displaying my politics at the emperor's 
court. I do not like the subject you have assigned me 
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to entertain you with. Crowder is sick, to the comfort 
of all quiet people; and Frowde, is réveur a peindre. 
Mr. Addison and I often drink your health, and this 
day I did it with Will Pate, a certain adorer of yours, 
who is both a bel esprit and a woollendraper. The 
Whigs carry all before them, and how far they will 
pursue their victories we underrate Whigs can hardly 
tell. I have not yet observed the Tories’ noses; their 
number is not to be learned by telling of noses, for 
every Tory has not a nose. 

Tis a loss you are not here to partake of three weeks’ 
frost, and eat gingerbread in a booth, by a fire upon 
the Thames. Mrs. Floyd looked out with both her 
eyes, and we had one day’s thaw: but she drew in her 
head, and it now freezes as hard as ever. 

As for the convocation, the queen tiiought fit to pro- 
rogue it, though at the expense of Dr. Atterbury’s dis- 
pleasure, who was designed their prolocutor, and is 
now raving at the disappointment. 

I amuse myself sometimes with writing verses to 
Mrs. Finch, and sometimes with projects for the uniting 
of parties, which I perfect over night and burn in the 
morning. Sometimes Mr. Addison and I steal to a 
pint of bad wine, and wish for no third person but you ; 
who, if you were with us, would never be satisfied 
without three more. You know, | believe, that poor 
Dr. Gregorya is dead, and Keil® solicits to be his 
successor; but party reaches even to lines and circles, 
and he will hardly carry it, being reputed a Tory, which 
yet he utterly denies. We are here uine times madder 
after operas than ever; and have got a new castrato 
from Italy, called Nicolini, who exceeds Valentini, I 
know not how many bars’ length. Lords Somers aud 
Halifax are as well as busy statesmen can be in par- 
liament time. Lord Dorset is nobody’s favourite but 
yours and Mr. Prior’s, who has lately dedicated his 
book of poems to him; which is all the press has fur- 
nished us of any value sitice you went. Mr. Pringle, 
a gentleman of Scotland, succeeds Mr. Addison in the 
secretary's office; and Mr. Shute, a notable young 
Presbyterian gentleman, under thirty years old, is made 
a commissioner of the customs. This is all I can think 
of, either public or private, worth telling you: perhaps 
you have heard part or all of both from other hands, 
but you must be content: pray let us know what hopes 
we have of seeing you, and how svon; and be so kind 
or just to believe me always your most faithful, 
humble servant, JONATHAN Swirt. 


P.S, Mr. Steele presents his most humble service to 
you: and I cannot forbear telling you of your mé- 
chanceté to impute the “ Letter on Kuthusiasm” to me, 
when I have some good reasons to think the author is 
now at Paris. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, February 10, 1709. 
ReveEREND Sir,—I received yours of last Jan. 6, 
and you will find but a sorry correspondent of me. I 
have been confined near two months this winter, and 
fordid pen and ink by my physician; though, I thank 
Gott, I was more frightened, as it happened, than hurt. 
I had a colic about the year 1696, that brought me to 
extremity, and all despaired of my life, and the news- 
letters reported me dead. It began at the same time 
of the year, and the same way it did then, and the 
winters were much alike; and I verily believe had 1 
not had the assistance of my old physician sir Patrick 
Dun, I should have run the same course, which I could 
not have supported. But with a little physic, and the 
Spa and Bath waters, I escaped without other hard- 
a than keeping at home; and so much for private 
affairs 


® Two famous mathematicians. 
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As to the public, I had a letter from my lord Per.- 
broke, wherein he told me the first-fruits and twentieth 
parts were granted, and that my lord-lieutenant will 
bring over the spe letter for them. I returned him 
my thanks, and as soon as the order comes he will 
have a public acknowledgment. 

I have seen a letter that passes as from a memher of 
the house, &c. I think your judgment concerning it 
is very just. But pray by what artifice did you con- 
trive to pass for a Whig? As Iam an honest man, I 
courted the greatest Whigs I knew, and could not gain 
the reputation of being counted one. 

But you need not be concerned ; I will engage you 
will lose nothing by that paper. I wish some facts had 
been well considered before vouched : if any one mat- 
ter in it prove false, what do you think will come of 
the paper? In short, it will not be in the power of 
man to hinder it from a warm entertainment. 

As to the test, I believe that matter is over for this 
season. I was much for dissolving this present par- 
Viament, and calling a new one this spring. I had a 
pretty good account of the future elections, which, as 
far as my acquaintance reached, were settled : and I 
was sure that, without great force and artifice, the new 
members would never have repealed the test; but 1 
did not know what the influence of a lord-lieutenant 
(when well acyuainted in the kingdom, and who knew 
how to take his measures justly) might have effected, 
and we know very well what force, inanagement, and 
timing matters have; and there is hardly anything 
but powerful persuasions, terror, and ostentation of 
luterest may effect, especially in popular elections. 
And to confess the truth to you, I am not altogether 
easy in that matter yet, especially if things take any 
new turn in England. It is whispered, but I know 
not by what authority, that the queen herself was at 
the bottom of what passed in the house of commons 
with you, and that the ministry screened her in that 
affair, for reasons that may be guessed at. 

I am wonderfully pleased at the good character you 
give Mr, Addison. If he be the man that you repre- 
sent him to be, (and I have confidence in your judg- 
ment,) he will be able to serve his lord effectually, 
and procure himself love and respect here. I can’t 
say it will be in my power to do him any service: but 
my good wishes and endeavours shall not be wanting. 

Mr. Stoughton preached a sermon here, on the 30th 
of January, king Charles’s martyrdom, that gives great 
offence: the government heard it, but I was ill at 
home, which dean Sterne will needs have a providence. 
If the representation I have of it be true, 1 am sure I 
should have suspended him, if it had cost me both my 
reputation and interest. I have represented what I 
have heard of it, and have discoursed my lord-chan- 
cellor about it, and told kim of what consequence I 
think it to be, both to him and us, and that it should 
not pass without censure. I have not as yet seen my 
lord-primate. Wise men are doing all they can ta 
extinguish faction; and fools and elves are throwing 
firebrands. Assure yourself this had an ill effect on 
the minds of most here; for, though they espouse the 
revolution, they heartily abhor forty-one. And no- 
thing can create the ministry more enemies, and be a 
greater handle for calumny than to represent them, 
and those that espoused them, to be such as murdered 
king Charles I., and such are all that approve or ex- 
cuse it. 

As to your own affairs, I wish you could have come 
over chaplain as I proposed ; but since a more power- 
ful interest interposed, I believe you had best use 
your endeavours there; but if nothing happens before 
my lord-lieutenant comes over, you had best make us 
a visit. Had you been here, I believe something might 
have been done for you before this. The deanery of 
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Down is fallen, and application has been made for it 
to my lord-lieutenaut, but it yet hangs, and I know 
not what will become of it; but if you could either 
get into it, or get a good man with a comfortable 
enefice removed to it, it might make present provision 
for you. Ihave many things more to say; but they 
are so much of a piece with these I have writ already 
that you may guess at them all by this sample. rod 
be with you: Amen. Wittiam Duan. 


ME. LE CLERC TO MR. ADDISCN. 
Amaterdam, February 12, 1709. 

Sir,—I did myself the honour to write to you at the 
beginning of the present year, to beg you would be so 
good as to inform me of a particular affair, of which it 
behoved me to get the earliest intelligence; and yet I 
have no answer from you. I have only been informed 
that you have resigned the post you lately held, in 
order to go over to Ireland as secretary to lord 
Wharton. I wish you joy upon this event, presuming 
that the latter employ is preferable to the former; 
though I am very sensible that I shall be a loser by 
your removal, Still I wish you all manner of satis- 
faction in your new offices; and heartily pray that 
God may crown all your enterprises with success. The 
favour I begged of you was to send me the family- 
name and titles of my lord Halifax ; and to ask himself, 
if you thought proper, whether he would permit me 
to dedicate my “ Livy” to him. As you had signified 
to me by Mr. Philips that you had forgot the sheet 
which I wanted in Mr. Rymer’s collection, I had seut 
you word that it is the sheet 10 T, or the four pages 
immediately preceding the index of names in the first 
tome. If you have got it since, be so good as to send 
it to Messrs. Toutton and Stuiguer, carefully folded up 
and directed to me. I suppose this letter will find 
you still at London, because it is reported that lord 
Wharton will not set out till toward the month of 
April. There is nothing new here in the republic of 
letters worth your notice. The Jesuits of Paris have 
passed a severe censure on father Hardouin’s opinions, 
and obliged him to retract them in a very ignominious 
manner. We shall see what will be the consequence. 
I should be glad I could be of any service to you 
here; you would then see how sincerely I am, sir, your 
most humble and obedient servant, J. Le Currc. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, March 12, 1709. 
REVEREND Str,—The business of the twentieth parts 
and first-fruits is still on the anvil. We are given to 
understand that her majesty designs, out of her royal 
bounty, to make a grant of them for charitable uses, 
and that it is designed this grant should come over 
with his excellency the lord-lieutenant. The bishops 
in this town at present thought it reasonable to apprise 
his excellency of the affair, and to address him for his 
favour in it, which accordingly is done by this post. 
We have sent with this address the representation 
made at first to her majesty about it; the reference to 
the commissioners of the revenue here, and their re- 
port, together with the memorial to the lord Pembroke. 
In that there is mention of the state of the diocese of 
Dublin, as a specimen of the condition of the clergy 
of Ireland, by which it will appear how much we stand 
in need of such a gift. This we could not well send 
to his excellency, because it is very long, and we ap- 
prehend that it might be improper to give him so 
much trouble at first, before he was any way apprised 
of the matter; but, if you think that his excellency 
may judge it agreeable that it should be laid before 
Lim, I entreat the favour of you to apply to my lord 
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Pembroke's secretary, with whom it is, for the original, 
or a copy of it, and present it to my lord-lieutenaunt, 
or leave it with his secretary. I bave engaged for you 
to my brethren that you will be at this trouble: and 
there is a memorial to this purpose at the foot of the 
copy of the representation made to the earl of Pem- 
broke, transmitted with the other papers, What charges 
you are at upon this account will be answered by me. 

The good impression you have given me of Mr. 
Addison, my lord-lieutenant’s secretary, has encou- 
raged me to venture a letter to him on this subject, 
which I have enclosed, and make you the full and 
sole judge whether it ought to be delivered. I can't 
be competently informed by any here whether it may 
be pertinent or no, but I may and do depend on 
your prudence in the case, who, I believe, will neither 
omit what may be useful, nor suffer me to do an off- 
cious or improper thing. I mix no other matter with 
this, besides what agrees with all occasions, the tender 
of the hearty prayers and wishes for you of, sir, your 
&c. : WiiLiaM DuB.in. 

The reversal of my lord Slane’s* outlawry makes a 
mighty noise through this kingdom: for aught I can 
remember, the destroying of our woollen manufactory 
did not cause so universal a consternation. 


A MONSIEUR MONSIEUR HUNTER, GENTILHOMMB 
ANGLOIS A PARIS. 

London, March 24, 1709 
S1r,—I am very much obliged to you for the favour 
of a kind reproach you sent me in a letter to Mr. Ad- 
dison, which he never told me of till this day, and that 
accidentally ; but I am glad at the same time that I[ 
did not deserve it, having sent you a long letter in 
return to that you was pleased to honour me with; 
and it is a pity it should be lost; for, as I remember, 
it was full of the diet fubulas, and such particularities 
as do not usually find place in newspapers. Mr. Ad- 
dison has been so taken up for some months in the am- 
phibious circumstances of premier C to my lord 
Sunderland and secretary of state for Ireland, that he 
is the worst man I know either to convey an idle letter 
or deliver what he receives; so that I design, when I 
trust him with this, to give him a memorial along with 
it; for if my former has miscarried, I am half per- 
suaded to give him the blame. I find you a little 
lament your bondage, and indeed in your case it re- 
quires a good share of philosophy: but if you will not 
be angry, I believe I may have been the cause you are 
still a prisoner; for I imagine my former letter was 
intercepted by the French court, when the most Chris- 
tian king, reading one passage in it (aud duly con- 
sidering the weight of the person who wrote it) where I 
said, if the French king understood your value as well 
as we do, he would not exchange you for count Tal- 
lard and all the débris of Blenheim together; for I 
must confess I did not rally when I said so. 

I hear your good sister, the queen of Pomunki,* 
waits with impatience till you are restored to your do- 
minions; and that your rogue of a viceroy returns 
money fast to England, against the time he must 
retire from his government. Meantime Philips writes 
verses in a sledge, upon the frozen sea, and transmits 
them hither to thrive in our warmer clime under the 
shelter of my lord Dorset. 1 could send you a great 
deal of news from the Respublica Grubstreetaria, which 
was never in greater altitude, though I have been of 
late but a small contributor. A cargo of splinters from. 
the Arabian rocks have been lately shipwrecked in the 
*’ a Christopher Fleming, beron of Slane, having taken u 
arms for king James, in 1688, in Ireland, where he was colone 
of a regiment of foot, afterwards lost his estate, and was out- 
lawed, till queen Anne reversed his attainder. 

b Principal secretary to the earl of Wharton. 
© Referring to eelonel Hunter's governmem of Virginia, 
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Thames, t¢ the ancperable damage of the virtuom. Mrs. 
Long and I are fallen out; I shall not trouble you 
with the cause, but don't you think her altogether in the 
wrong? But Mrs. Barton is still in my good graces; 
I design to make her tell me when you are to be re- 
deemed, and will send you word. There it is now, 
you think I am in jest; but 1 assure you, the best in- 
telligence I get of public affairs is from ladies, for 
the ministers never tell me anything ; and Mr. Addison 
is nine times more secret to me than anybody else, 
because I have the happiness to be thought his friend. 
The company at St. James's coffeehouse is as bad as 
ever, but it isnot quite so good. The beauties you 
‘st are all gone off this frost, and we have got a new 
eet for spring, of which Mrs. Chetwind and Mrs. Wors- 
ley are the principal. The vogue of operas holds up 
wonderfully, though we have had them a year; but 
J design to set up a party among the wits to run them 
down by next winter, if true English caprice does not 
interpose to save us the labour. Mademoiselle Span- 
heim is going to marry my lord Fitzharding, at least 
I have heard so; and if you find it otherwise at your 
return, the consequences may possibly be survived ; 
however, you may tell it the Paris gazetteer, aud let 
me have the pleasure to read a lie of my own sending. 
I suppose you have heard that the town has lost an old 
duke and recovered a mad duchess. The duke of 
Marlborough has at length found an enemy that dares 
face him, and which he will certainly fly before with 
the first opportunity, and we are all of opinion it will 
be his wisest course to do 80. Now the way to be pro- 
digiously witty would be by keeping you in suspense, 
and not letting you know that this enemy is nothing 
out the north-east wind, which stops his voyage to 
Holland. This letter, going in Mr. Addison's packet, 
will, I hope, have better luck than the former. I shall 
go for Ireland some time in summer, being not able 
to make my friends in the ministry consider my merits, 
or their promises, enough to keep me here; so that all 
my hopes now terminate in my bishopric of Virginia :* 
in the mean time, I hold fast my claim to your promise 
of corresponding with me, and that you will hencefor- 
ward address your letters for me, at Mr. Steele’s office, at 
the Cockpit, who has promised his care in conveying 
them. Mr. Domvil is now at Geneva, and sends me 
word he is become a convert to the Whigs, by observ- 
ing the good and ill effects of freed»m and slavery 
abroad. 

Iam now with Mr. Addison, with whom I have 
fifty times drunk your health since you left us, He is 
hurrying away for Ireland, and I can at present lengthen 
my letter no further; and I am not certain whether 
you will have any from him or not till he gets to Ire- 
land. However, he commands me to assure you of his 
humble service; and I pray God too much business 
may not spoil le plus honnéte homme du monde ; for it is 
certain, which of a man’s good talents he employs on 
business must be detracted from his conversation. I 
cannot write longer in so good company, and therefore 
conclude. Your most faithful and most humble servant, 


JONATHAN SwIrt. 


TO THE LORD-PRIMATE MARSH.» 
London, March 24, 1709. 


My Lorp,—I am commanded by his excellency the 
lord-lieutenant to send the enclose to your grace, in an- 
swer to a letter his excellency lately received from your 
grace and several bishops, relating to the first-fruits of 


© There was at this time a desire to make Swift bishop of 
Virginia, with power to ordain priests and deacons for our colo- 
niesin America. . 
> Indorsed by Swift, “Copy of a letter to the Jord-primate 
sf Ireland, by lord Wharton's order.” 
VOL. UI. 
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ships the trouble of any further account from me. I 
siiasl therefore only that his excellency commands 
me to assure your grace of his hearty incliuation ia 
favour of the church of Ireland; and am, with great 
respect, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most 
obedient servant, JONATHAN SwirFT. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
March 26, 1709. 

My Lorp,—I should have acknowledged yours of Feb. 
10 long ago if I had not stayed to see what became of 
the first-fruits, I have likewise yours of the 12th in- 
stant. I will now tell you the proceeding in this un- 
happy affair. Some time after the prinuce’s death lord 
Pembroke sent me word by sir Andrew Fountaine that 
the queen had granted the thing, and afterward took 
the compliment I made him upon it. He likewise (I 
suppose) writ to the same purpose himself to the arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 1 was then for a long time pursued 
by a cruel illness, that seized me at fits, and hindered 
me from meddling in any business; neither, indeed, 
could I at all suspect there was any need to stir any 
more in this, until, often asking Mi. Addison whether 
he had any orders about it, I was a little in pain, and 
desired Mr. Addison to inquire at the treasury whether 
such a grant had then passed? and finding an unwill- 
ingness, I inquired myself, where Mr. Taylor assured 
me there were never any orders for sucha grant, This 
was a month ago, and then I began to despair of the 
whole thing. Lord Pembroke was hard to be seen, 
neither did I think it worth talking the matter with 
him. What perplexed me most was, why he should 
tell me, and write to Ireland, that the business was 
done; for if the account he sent to Ireland were not 
as positive as what he gave me, I ought to be told so 
from thence. I had no opportunity of clearing this 
matter until the day I received your last letter; when 
his explanation was, that he had been promised he 
should carry over the grant when he returned to Ire- 
land, and that his memorial was now in the Treasury. 
Yet, when I had formerly begged leave to follow this 
matter with lord-treasurer only, in the form of common 
soliciting, he was uneasy, and told me lord-treasurer 
had nothing at all to do with it, but that it was a 
matter purely between the queen and himself, as I 
have told you in former letters; which, however, I knew 
then to be otherwise, from lord- treasurer himself. So 
that all I had left me to do was only the cold amuse- 
ment of now and then refreshing lord Pembroke’s me- 
mory, or giving the ministry, as I could find opportu- 
nity, good dispositions toward the thing. Upon this 
notice from lord Pembroke, I immediately went to 
lord Wharton, which was the first attendance I ever 
paid him. He was then in a great crowd; I told him 
my business; he said “he could not then discourse 
of it with me, but would the next day.” I guessed 
the meaning of that, and saw the very person I ex- 
pected just come from him. Then I gave him an ac- 
count of my errand. I think it not convenient to re- 
peat here the particulars of his answer; but the formal 
rt was this: “ That he was not yet properly lord- 
ieutenant until he was sworn ; that he expected the same 
application should be made to him as had been done to 
other lord-lieutenants ; that he was very well disposed,” 
&c. I took the boldnessto begin answering those objec- 
tions, and designed to offer some reasons; but he rose 
suddenly, turned off the discourse, and seemed in haste ; 
so I was forced to take my leave. I had an intention 
to offer iny reasons in a memorial; but was advised, 
by very good hands, to let it alone, as infallibly to no 
purpose. And, in short, I observe such a reluctance 
in some friends, whose credit I would employ, that J 

| begin to think no further of it. 
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I had writ thus far without receiving a former letter 
from the archbishop of Dublin, wherein he tells me 
shld that lord Pembroke had sent him word the 

rat-fruits were granted, and that lord Wharton would 
carry over the queen's letter, &c. I appeal to you 
what any man could think after this? neither, indeed, 
had I the least suspicion, until Mr. Addison told me 
he knew nothing of it; and that I had the same account 
from the treasury. It is wonderful a great minister 
should make no difference between a grant and the pro- 
mise of a grant; and it is as strange that all I could 
say would not prevail on him to give me leave to soli- 
cit the finishing of it at the Treasury, which could not 
have taken the least grain of merit from him. Had I 
the least suspected it had been only a promise, I would 
have applied to lord Wharton above two months ago; 
and so I believe would the archbishop of Dublin 
from Ireland, which might have prevented, at least, 
the present excuse, of not having had the same ap- 
plication, although others might, I suppose, have been 
found. 

I sent last post, by the lord-lieutenant’s commands, 
an enclosed letter from his excellency to the lord-pri- 
mate. In answer to a passage in your former letter, 
Mr. Stoughton is recommended for a chaplain to the 
lord-lieutenant. His sermon is much recommended 
by several here. He is a prudent person, and knows 
how to time things. Others of somewhat better figure 
are as wise ashe. A bold opinion is a short easy way 
to merit, and very necessary for those who have no 
other. 

I am extremely afflicted with a cold, and cough at- 
tending it, which must excuse anything ill expressed in 
this letter. Neither is it a subject in the present cir- 
cumstances very pleasant to dwell upon. I am, &c. 

JoNATHAN SwiFrT. 


FROM MR. ADDISON. 
Dublin, April 22, 1'709. 
Dear S1r,—I am in a very great hurry of business, but 
cannot forbear thanking you for your letter at Chester, 
which was the only entertainment I met with in that 
place, I hope to see you very suddenly, and will wait 
ou our friend the bishop of Clogher, as soon as I can 
possibly. I have had just time to tell him, en passant, 
that you are well. I long to see you, and am, dear sir, 
your most faithful and most obedient servant, 
J. ADDISON. 
We arrived yesterday at Dublin. 


FROM THE SAME, 

Dublin Castle, Juné 25, 1'709. 
Dear Sir,—I am heartily glad to hear you are so near 
us. If you will deliver the enclosed to the captain of 
the Woif I dare say he will accommodate you with all 
in his power. If he has left Chester, I have sent you a 
bill according to the bishop of Clogher’s desire, of 
whom I have a thousand good things to say. I do not 
ask your excuse about the yacht, because I don’t want 
it, as you shall hear at Dublin: if I did, I should think 
myself inexcusable, I long to talk over all affairs 

with you, and am ever, dear sir, yours most. entirely, 

_ J. ADDISON, 
P,S. The yacht will come over with the acts of par- 
liament, and a convoy, about a week hence, which op- 
portunity you may lay hold of, if you do ‘not like the 

Wolf. I will give orders accordingly. 





FROM THE SAME. 
Monday morning? 


Dear Sir,—I think it very hard I should be in the 
same kingdom with Dr. Swift, and not have the happi- 
ness of his company once in three days. The bisho 

of Clagher jetaud to call on you this morning, as wil 
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your humble servant in my return from Chapple-Izzard 
whither Iam just now going. Your humble servant. 
J, ADDISON, 


FROM THE EARL OF HALIFAX. 

October 6, 1709. 
Str,—Our friend Mr. Addison telling me that he was 
to write to you to-night, I could not let his packet go 
away without telling you how much I am concerned 
to find them returned without you. I am quite 
ashamed for myself and my friends to see you left ina 
place so incapable of tasting you; and to see so much 
merit and so great qualities unrewarded by those who 
are sensible of them. Mr. Addison and I are entered 
into a new confederacy, never to give over the pursuit, 
nor to cease reminding those who can serve you, till 
your worth is placed in that light it ought to shine in. 
Dr. South holds out still, but he cannot be immortal. 
The situation of his prebend would make me doubly 
concerned in serving you, and upon all occasions that 
shall offer I will be your constant solicitor, your sin- 
cere admirer, and your unalterable friend. I am your 
most humble and obedient servant, HaAirax, 








FROM MR. STEELE, 
Lord Sunderland’s Office, October 8, 1709. 

Dear S1R,—Mr. secretary Addison went this morning 
out of town, and left behind him an agreeable command 
for me, viz., to forward the enclosed, [the preceding 
letter, |] which lord Halifax sent him for you. I assure 
you uo man could say more in praise of another than 
he did in your behalf at that noble lord’s table on Wed- 
nesday last. I doubt not but you will find by the 
enclosed the effect it had upon him. No opportunity 
is omitted among powerful men to upbraid them for 
your stay in Ireland. The company that day at din- 
ner were lord Edward Russel, lord Essex, Mr. Mayn- 
waring, Mr. Addison, and myself. I have heard such 
things said of that same bishop of Clogher, with you, 
that I have often said he must be entered ad eundem in 
our house of lords. Mr. Philipsdined with me yester- 
day: he is still a shepherd, and walks very lonely 
through this unthinking crowd in London. I wonder 
you do not write sometimes to me. 

The town is in great expectation from Bickerstaff ;* 
what passed at the election for his firat table» being to 
be published this day sevennight. I have not seen Ben 
Tooke a great while, but long to usher you and yours 
into the world. Not that there can he anything added 
by me to your fame, but to walk bareneaded before 
you. I am, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, RicHagD STEELE. 


FROM MR. ADDISON. 
St. James's Place, April 11, 1710. 
S1r,—I have run so much in debt with you that I do 
not know how to excuse myself, and therefore shall 
throw myself wholly upon your good nature ;* and pro- 
mise, if you will pardon what is past, to be more pune- 
tual with you for the future. I hope to have the 
happiness of waiting on you very suddenly at Dublin, 
and do not atall regret the leaving of England, while I 
am going to a place where I shall have the satisfaction 
and honour of Dr. Swift's conversation. I shall not 
trouble you with any occurrences here, because I hope 
to have the pleasure of talking over all affairs with you 
very suddenly. We hope to be at Holyhead by the 
30th instant. Lady Wharton stays in England. I 
suppose you know that 1 obeyed yours and the bishop 
of Clogher’s commands, in relation to Mr. Smith; for 
I desired Mr. Dawson to acquaint you with it. J 
a The name assuined by the author of the “ Tutler.” 


b Meaning the choosing the worthies forthe ‘‘ Table of 
Fame ;’’ an allegory which appeared in the ‘* Tatler,’ No. lxxxi. 
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must beg my most humble duty to the bishop of Clog- 
her. I heartily long to eat a dish of bacon and beans 
in the best company in the world. Mr. Steele and I 
often drink your health. 

I am forced to give myself airs of a punctual corre- 
spondence with you in discourse with your friends at 
St. James's coffeehouse, who are always asking me 

nestions about you when they have a mind to pay 

their court to me, if I may use so magnificent a 
phrase. Pray, dear doctor, continue your friendship 
toward me, who love and esteem you, if possible, as 
much as you deserve. Iam ever, dear sir, yours en- 
tirely, "J. ADDISON. 


TO DEAN STERNE. 


{WITH A PROXY FOR HIS APPEARANCE AS PREBENDARY 

OF DUNLAVAN AT THE ARCHBISHOP’S VISITATION. | 

Laracor, April 17, 1710. 

S1n,—You have put me under the necessity of writing 
you a very scurvy letter, and in a very scurvy manner, 
It is the want of horses, and not of inclination that 
hinders me from attending en you at the chapter. But 
I would do it on foot to see you® visit in your own 
right; but if I must be visited by proxy, by proxy I 
will appear. The ladies [Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. 
Dingley] of St. Mary’s delivered me your commands ; 
but Mrs. Johnson had dropped half of them by the 
shaking of her horse. I have made a shift, by the 
assistance of two civilians and a book of precedents, 
to send you the jargon annexed, with a blank for the 
name and title of any prebendary who will have the 
charity to answer for me. Those words, gravi incom- 
modo, are to be translated, the want of a horse. Ina 
few days I expect to hear the two ladies lamenting the 
fleshpots of 7 apa ates I advise them, since they 
have given up their title and lodgings of St. Mary, to 
buy each of them a palfrey, and take a squire and 
seek adventures. I am here quarrelling with the frosty 
weather for spoiling my poor half-dozen of blossoms. 
Spes anni collapsa ruit : whether these words be mine 
or Virgil’s, I cannot determine. I am this minute 
very busy, being to preach to-day before an audience 
of at least fifteen people, most of them gentle, and all 
simple. 

I can send you no news: only the employment of 
my parishioners may, for memory-sake, be reduced 
under these heads: Mr. Percival is ditching; Mrs. 
Percival in her kitchen; Mr. Wesley switching ; Mrs. 
Wesley siitching ; sir Arthur Langford riching, which 
is a new word for heaping up riches. I know no other 
rhyme but bitching, and that I hope we are all past. 
Well, sir, long may you live the hospitable owner 
of good bits, good books, and good buildings. The 
bishop of Clogher would envy me for these three bes. 
I am your most obedient, humble servant, 

JoNATHAN SwiFT. 


DR. SWIFTS sacle HIS MOTHER’S DEATH, 
Mem.—On Wednesday, between seven and eight in 
the evening, May 10, 1710, I received a letter in my 
chamber at Laracor (Mr. Percival and John Beaumont 
being by) from Mrs. Fenton, dated May 9th, with one 
enclosed, sent from Mrs. Worrall at Leicester to Mrs. 
Fenton, giving an account that my dear mother, Mrs. 
Abigail Swift, died that morning, Monday, April 
24, 1710, about ten o'clock, after a long sickness, 
being ill all winter, and lame, and extremely ill a 
month or six weeks before her death. I have now lost 
my barrier between me and death; God grant I may 

s Dr, Sterne was then vicar-general of the diocese of Dublin. 


oe V710, April 27, Abigail Swift, widow, aged 70 years, 
buried.’’ Reyister of St. Martin’s, Leicester. 
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live to be as well prepared for it as I confidently be- 
lieve ber to have been! If the way to heaven be 
through piety, truth, justice, and charity, she is there.* 


FROM MR. ADDISON. 

Dublin, June 3, 1710. 
Dear Sin,—I am just now come from Finglas, where 
I have been drinking your health, and talking of you, 
with one who loves and admires you better than any 
man in the world, except your humble servant. We 
both agree in a request that you will set out for Dublin 
as soon as possible. To tell you truly, I find the 
place disagreeable, and cannot imagine why it should 
appear so now more than it did last year. You know 
I look upon everything that is like a compliment as a 
breach of friendship, and therefore shall only tell you 
that I long to see you, without assuring you that I 
love your company and value your conversation more 
than any man’s, or that I am, with the most inviolable 
sincerity and esteem, dear sir, your most faithful, most 
humble, and most obedient servant, J. ADDISON. 


FROM SIR ANDREW FOUNTAINE. 

June 27, 1710. 
I NEITHER can nor will have patience any longer; and, 
Swift, you are a confounded son of a ay 
your half-acre turn to a bog, and may your willows 
perish ; may the worms eat your Plato, and may Par- 
visol {the dean's steward] break your snuff-box. What! 
because there is never a bishop in England with half 
the wit of St. George Ashe, nor ever a secretary of 
state with a quarter of Addison's good sense; there- 
fore you cannot write to those that love you, as well 
as any Clogher or Addison of them all. You have 
lost your reputation here, and that of your bastard the 
“ Tatler” is going too; and there is no way left to re- 
cover either, but your writing. Well! ‘tis no matter; 
I'll e‘en leave London. Kingsmill is dead, and you 
don't write to me. Adieu. 








FROM MR. HENLEY. 
Bivdamovsiy xai Evrpdrruy. 
About 1709 or 1710. 
REVEREND Sir,—It is bd of the famous Regio- 
montanus, that he framed an eagle so artfully of a 
certain wood, that upon the approach of the emperor 
Maximilian to the opulent city of Nuremberg it took 
wing and flew out of the gates to meet him, and (as 
my author has it) appeared as though alive. Give me 


® This memorandum is copied from one of the account-books 
which Dr, Swift always made up yearly, and on each page en- 
tered minutely ull his receipts and expenses in every month, 
beginning his year from Nov. 1. He observed the same method 
all his life-time till his last illness. At the foot of that page 
which includes his expenses in the month of May, 1710, at his 
glebe house in Laracor, in the county of Meath, where he was 
then resident, are the above remarkable words, which show at 
the same time his filial piety and the religious use which he 
thought it his duty to make of that melancholy event. He 
always treated his mother, during her life, with the utmost duty 
and affection; and she sometimes came to Ireland to visit him 
after his settlement at Laracor. She lodged at Mr. Brent’s, the 
printer in George's-lane, Dublin; and once asked her landlad 
‘ Whether she could mech a secret?’ who replied, ‘‘She couk 
verv well.’’ Upon which she enjoined her not to make 
the matter public which she was now going to communicate to 
her. ‘I have a spark in this town, that I carried on a correspond- 
ence with while I was in England : he will be here presently to 
pay his addresses, for he has heard by this time of my arrival; but 

would not have the matter known.’’ Soon after this a rap 
was heard at the door, and Dr. Swift walked upstai rs, 
Brent retired; but, after a little time, she was ed; and then 
Mrs. Swift introduced her visitor, and said, ‘‘ This is my spark I 
was telling you of: this is my lover ; and indeed the ox Jy one 
I shall ever admit to pay their addresses to me.” The —____ 
smiled at his mother’s humour, and afterward payed his duty to 
her every day unsuspected by Mrs. Brent, whom he invited 
some years afterward to take care of his family affairs, when he 
becan.e dean of St. Patrick s. And when she died he cou 
tinued ner daughter (Mrs. Ridgway, then a poor widew) in the 
same office 
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leave to attribute this excellent invention to the vehe- 
ment desire he had to entertain his master with some- 
thing extraordinary, and to say with the poet,— 
Amor addidit alas. 

I am trying a like experiment, whether I cannot make 
this composition of old rags, gall, and vitriol fly to 
Dublin; and if (as the moving lion, which was com- 
psed by an Italian chemist, and opened his breast 
and showed the imperial arms painted on its heart) 
this could disclose isself, and discover to you the 
high esteem and affection I have for you, I should 
attain my end, and not only sacrifice a hecatomb, but 
cry out, with ecstatic Archimedes, Evenxa. 

I should not have presumed to imagine that you 
would deign to cast an eye on anything proceeding 
from so mean a hand as mine, had I not heen encou- 
raged by that character of candour and sweetness of 
temper for which you are so justly celebrated and 
esteemed by all good men, as the delicie humani 
generis; and I make no question, but, like your 

redecessor, [an emperor again,] you reckon every 
day as lost in which you have not an opportunity 
of doing some act of beneficence. I was moreover 
emboldened by the adage, which does not stick to 
affirm that one of the most despicable of animals may 
7 7  ™ *** yaeens, as it has been proved 
toa demonstration by a late most judicious author, 
whom (as I take it) you have vouchsafed to immor- 
talize by your learned lucubrations.* And, as proverbs 
are the wisdom of a nation, so I take the naturalizing 
such a quantity of very expressive ones, as we did by 
the act of union, to be one of the considerablest ad- 
vantages we shall reap from it; and I do not question 
but the nation will be the wiser for the future. 

But I have digressed too far, and therefore resume 
my thread. I know my own unworthiness to deserve 
your favour, but let this attempt pass on any account 
for some merit. 

In magnis voluisse sat est. 

And though all cannot be sprightly like F—d, 
wise like T———rs, agreeable like B th, polite like 
P——r——de, or, tosum up all, though there be but one 
pheenix and one lepidissimus homuncio, T——p——m ; 
yet, since a cup of cold water was not an unacceptable 
present to a thirsty emperor, I may flatter myself that 
this tender of my services (how mean soever) muy not 
be contemned ; and though I fall from my great attempt, 
Spero trovar pieta non che perdono ; 
as that mellifluous ornament of Italy, Franciscus Pe- 
trarch, sweetly has it. 

Mr. Crowder I have often heard affirm, and the fine 
thinkers of all ages have constantly held, that much 
good may be attained by reading of history. And Dr. 
Sloane is of opinion that modern travels are very be- 
hoveful toward forming the mind and enlarging the 
thoughts of the curious part of mankind. 

Give me leave to creak a little from both these topics. 

In the Roman triumphs, which were doubtless the 
most august spectacles that were ever seen, it was the 
constant custom that the public executioner should be 
behind the conqueror, to remind him (says my author) 
from time to time, that these honours were transitory, 
and could not secure him from the severity of the laws. 

Colonel Morrison of the guards (he lives next door 
to Tart-Hall), his father was in Virginia, and being like 
to be starved, the company had recourse to a learned 
master of arts; his name was Venter: he advised them 
to eat one another pour passer le tems, and to begin 
with a fat cook-maid. She had certainly gone to pot 
had not a ship arrived just in the nick with a quantity 
of pork, which appeased their hunger and saved the 
wench’s bacon. 


eae “Tatler,” conducted under the name of Isaac Bicker- 
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To apply these: did you never (when rivting in the 
costly dainties of my lord-high-admiral's [earl of Pem- 
broke] table, when the polytasted wine excited jovial 
thoughts and banished serious reflections) forget your 
frail mortal condition? Or when, at another time, you 


i have wiped the point of a knife, or perhaps with a little 


spoon taken some Attic salt Gut of Mrs. Floyd’s cade- 
nat; and, as the poet sings, 


Qui sedens adversus identidem —-— 
Spectat et audit, 
did you not think yourself par Deo? Pray God you 
did not; pray God you did not think yourself superare 

VO8. 

Confess the truth, doctor, you did; confess it, and 
repent of it, if it be not too late: but, alas! I fear it is. 

And now, methinks, I look down into that bog all 
flaming with bonnyclabber and usquebaugh; and hear 
you gnashing your teeth and crying, “Oh! what would 
I give now for a glass of that small beer I used to say 
was sour! or a pinch of that snuff which I used say 
was the cursed'st stuff in the world; and borrow as 
much as would lie on a shilling the minute after. Oh! 
what would I give to have had a monitor in those mo- 
ments to have put me in mind of the sword hanging by 
a twine-thread over my head, and to have cried ina 
voice as loud as Southwell'’s Memento, doctor, quia 
Hibernus es, et in Hibermam reverteris !” 

Every man in the midst of his pleasures should re- 
member the Roman executioner: and I have been 
assured that, had it not been for the unfortunate loss of 
his royal highness the prince, [of Denmark, who died 
Oct. 28, 1708,] sir Charles Duncombe [lord-mayor of 
London in 1708] would have revived that useful cere- 
mony, which might be very properly introduced in the 
lord-mayor’s cavalcade. 

I would not be mistaken either in what has gone 
before or in that which is to follow, as if I took you to 
be a belly-god, an Apicius, or him that wished his neck 
as long asa crane’s, that he might have the greater 
pleasure in swallowing. No, dear doctor, far be it from 
me to think you Epicuri de grege porcum. 1 know, 
indeed, you are helluo, but. ’tis kbrorum, as the learned 
Dr. Accepted Frewen, sometime archbishop of York, 
was; and igenii, as the quaint Dr. Offspring Blackall, 
now bishop of Exeter, is. Therefore let us return to 
the use which may be made of modern travels, and 
apply Mr. Morrison’s to your condition. 

You are now cast on an inhospitable island ; no ma- 
thematical figures on the sand, no vestigia hontinum to 
be seen ; perhaps at this very time reduced to one single 
barrel of damaged biscuit, and short allowance even of 
salt water. What's to bedone? Another in your con- 
dition would look about; perhaps he might find some 
potatoes ; or get an old piece of iron, and make a har- 
poon, and if he found Higgon , sleeping near the shore, 
strike him and eat him. The western islanders of 
Scotland say ‘tis good meat; and his train oil, bottled 
till it mantles, is a delicious beverage, if the inhabitants 
of Lapland are to be credited. 

But this I know is too gross a pabulum for one wlio 
(as the chameleon lives on air) has always hitherto 
lived on wit; and whose friends (God be thanked) design 
he should continue to do so, and on nothing else. There- 
fore 1 would advise you to fall upon old Joan; eat, 
do, I live to bid thee! eat Addison : > and when you have 
eat everybody else, eat my lord-lieutenant [earl of 
Wharton] (be is something jean, God help the while) ; 
and though it will, for aught I know, be treason, there 


' will be nobody left to hang you, unless you should 


think fit to do yourself that favour; which if you 
should, pray don’t write me word of it, because I should 


*A turbulent high-church clergyman. 
> Secretary to the earl of Wharton, lord-lientenax of Ireland 
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be very sorry to hear of any ill that should happen to 
you, as being, with a profound veneration, one of the 
greatest of your admirers, T. B., 

or any two letters you like better. 


Pray direct your answer to me, at the Serjeant’s Head in 
Cornwall; or at Mr. Sentiment’s, a potty carrier, in 
Common Garden, in the Phas. 


TT 


TO MR. BENJAMIN TOOKE.&4 
Dublin, June 29, 1710. 
S1z,—I was in the country when I received your letter 
with the apology enclosed in it; and I had neither 
health nor humour to finish that business. But the 
blame rests with you, that if you thought it time you 
did not print it when you had it. I have just now your 
last, with the complete Key. I believe it is so perfect a 
Grub-street piece, it will be forgotten in a week. But 
it is strange that there can be no satisfaction against a 
bookseller for publishing names in so bold a manner. 
I wish some lawyer could advise you how I might have 
satisfaction: for at this rate there is no book, however 
vile, which may not be fastened on me. I cannot but 
think that little parson-cousin of mine is at the bottom 
of this; for, having lent him a copy of some part of, &c., 
and he showing it, after I was gone for Ireland, and 
the thing abroad, he affected to talk suspiciously, as if 
he had some share in it. If he should happen to be in 
town, and you light on him, I think you ought to tell 
him gravely, “That if he be the author, he should set 
his name to the,” &c., and rally him a little upon it: 
and tell him, “if he can explain some things, you will, 
if he pleases, set his name to the next edition.” I 
should be glad to see how far the foolish impudence of 
a dunce could go. Well; I will send you the thing, 
now I am in town, as soon as possible. But I dare say 
you have neither printed the rest nor finished the cuts, 
only are glad to lay the fault on me. I shall, at the 
end, take a little contemptible notice of the thing you 
sent me; and I dare say it will do you more good than 
hurt. If you are in such haste, how came you to forget 
the * Miscellanies?” I would not have you think of 
Steele for a publisher: he is too busy. I will, one of 
these days, send you some hints, which I would have 
in a preface, and you may get some friend to dress them 
up. I have thoughts of some other work one of these 
years ; and I hope to see you ere it be long; since it is 
likely to be a new world, and since I have the merit of 
suffering by not complying with the old. Yours, &c. 
JONATHAN SwIFt. 





FROM MR. BENJAMIN TOOKE, 
London, July 10, 1710. 
Sir,—Enclosed I have sent the “Key,” and think it 
would be much more proper to add the notes at the bottom 
of the respective pages they refer to than printing them 
at the end by themselves. As to the cuts, sir Andrew 
Fountaine has had them from the time they were de- 
signed, with an intent of altering them. But he is now 
gone into Norfolk, and will not return till Michaelmas ; 
so that I think they must be laid aside; for, unless they 
are very well done, it is better they were quite let alone. 
As to the “ Apology,” I was not so careless but that I 
took a copy of it before I sent it to you; so that I could 
have printed it easily, but that you sent me word not 
to go on till you had altered some things in it. As to 
that cousin of yours which you speak of, I neither knew 
him nor ever heard of him till the “ Key” mentioned him, 
It was very indifferent to me which I proceeded on first, 
“ The Tale ” or “The Miscellanies :” but, when you went 
away you told me there were three or four things should 
be sent over out of Ireland, which you had not here: 


® Swift's bookseller and publisher. Temple-gate, Fipet erect. 
Ths “ Apology” prefized to the “ Tale of a Tub 
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which, I think, is a very reasonable excuse for myself 
in all these affairs. What I beg of you at present is, 
that you would return the “ Apology ” and this “Key,” 
with directions as to the placing it: although I am 
entirely of opinion to put it at the bottom of each page ; 
yet shall submit. If this be not done soon, I cannot 
promise but some rascal or other will do it for us both; 
since you see the liberty that is already taken. I think too 
much time has already been lost in “ The Miscellanies ;” 
therefore hasten that; and whichever is in the most 
forwardness, I would begin on first. All here depend 
on an entire alteration. I am, &c. 
FROM MR. ADDISON. 
Dublin Castle, July 23, 1710. 

Dear Sir,—About two days ago I received the enclosed 
that is sealed up, and yesterday that of my friend 
Steele, which, requiring a speedy answer, I have sent 
you express. In the mean time I have let him know 
that you are out of town, and that he may expect your 
answer by the next post. I fancy he had my lord 
Halifax's authority for writing. I hope this will bring 
you to town. For your amusement, by the way, I have 
sent you some of this day’s news; to which I must add 
that Drs, Bysse* and Robinson > are likely to be the 
bishops of Bristol and St. David's; that our politicians 
are startled at the breaking off the negotiations and 
fall of stocks, insomuch that it is thought they will 
not venture at dissolving the parliament in such a crisis. 
I am ever, dear sir, yours entirely, J. ADDISON. 


Mr. Steele desires me to seal yours before I deliver 
it, but this you will excuse in one who wishes you as well 
us he or anybody living can do. 





FROM THE IRISH BISHOPS 
TO THE BISHOPS OF OSSORY AND KILLALOE, 
Dublin, August 31, 1710. 

Our very Goop Lorps,—Whereas several applications 
have been made to her majesty about the first-fruits 
and twentieth parts payable to her majesty by the 
clergy of this kingdom, beseeching her majesty that 
she would be graciously pleased to extend her bounty 
to the clergy here, in such a manner as the convocation 
have humbly laid before her majesty, or as her majesty 
shall in her goodness and wisdom think fit; and the 
said applications lie still before her majesty; and we 
do hope, from her royal bounty, a favourable answer. 

We do therefore entreat your lordships to take on 
you the solicitation of that affair, and to use such 
proper methods and applications as you in your pru- 
dence shali judge most likely to be effectual. We have 
likewise desired the bearer, Dr. Swift, to concern 
himself with you, being persuaded of his diligence and 
good affection; and we desire, if your lordship’s oc- 
casions require your leaving London before you have 
brought the business to effect, that you wauld leave 
with him the papers relating to it, with your directions 
for his management in it, if you think it advisable so 
todo. We are your lordships most humble servants 
and brethren, 

Narcissus ARMAGH. 

Witt. DuBLINIENSIS. W. Meatu. 

W. CassEL. W. KILLAa. 
To the Right Rev. Fathers in God, John lord Bishop 

of Ossory, and Thomas lord Bishop of Killaloe. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, September 9, 1710. 
My Lorp,—I arrived here on Thursday last, and, in 
quiring for the two bishops, I found my lord of Ossorys 


a Philip, bishop of St. David's, then of Hereford. 

b John consecrated bishop of Bristol, Nov. 19, 1710, and trans 
lated to the see of London, in March, 1713. 

c Dv Joh: Wartstunge, bishop of Ossory from 1693 te $7.4. 


W. KILDARE. 
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was gone some time ago, and the bishop of Killaloe » 

1 could not hear of till next day, when I found he 
was set out early in the morning for Ireland; so that 
the letter to their lordships is so far to no purpose. I 
cannot yet learn whether they left any papers behind 
them; neither shall I much inquire; and, to say the 
truth, I was less solicitous to ask after the bishop of 
Killaloe when I heard the other was gone. 

They tell me all affairs in the treasury are governed 

by Mr. Harley, and that he is the person usually applied 
to; only of late, my lord Poulet, upon what people 
have talked to him that way, hath exerted himself a 
little, and endeavours to be as significant as he can. I 
have opportunities enough of getting some interest with 
his lordship, who hath formerly done me good offices, 
although I have no personal acquaintance with him. 
After which I will apply to Mr. Harley, who formerly 
made some advances towards me; and, unless he be 
altered, will, I believe, think himself in the right to 
use me well: but I am inclined to suspend any par- 
ticular solicitations until I hear from your grace, and 
am informed what progress the two bishops have made; 
and until I receive their papers, with what other direc- 
tions your grace will desire to send me. 

Upon my arrival here I found myself equally ca- 
ressed by both parties; by one as a sort of bough for 
drowning men to lay hold of ; and by the other as one 
discontented with the late men in power for not being 
thorough in their designs, and therefore ready to 
approve present things. I was to visit my lord Go- 
dolphin, who gave me a reception very unexpected, 
und altogether different from what I ever received 
from any great man in my life; altogether short, dry, 
and morose, not worth repeating to your grace, until I 
have the honour to see you. I complained of it to 
some of his friends, as having, as I thought, for some 
reasons, deserved much the contrary from his lordship : 
they said, to excuse him, that he was overrun with 
spleen and peevishness upon the present posture of 
affairs, and used nobody better. It may be new to 
your grace to tell you some circumstances of his re- 
moval. A letter was sent him by the groom of the 
queen's stables, to desire he would break his staff, 
which would be the easiest way, both to her majesty 
and him. Mr. Smith, chancellor of the Exchequer, 
happening to come in a little after, my lord broke his 
staff, and flung the pieces in the chimney, desiring Mr. 
Smith to be witness that he had obeyed the queen’s 
commands; and sent him to the queen with a letter 
and message, which Mr. Smith delivered, aud at the 
same time surrendered up his own office. The par- 
liament is certainly to be dissolved, although the day 
is yet uncertain. The remainder of Whigs in employ- 
ment are resolved not to resign; and acertain lord told 
me he had been the giver of that advice, and did, in 
my presence, prevail on an acquaintance of mine in a 
great post to promise the same thing. Only Mr. 
Boyle, [youngest son of Charles lord Clifford,] they 
say, is resolved to give up. Everybody counts infal- 
libly upon a general removal. The duke of Queens- 
berry, it is said, will be steward ; my lord Cholmondeley 
is gone over to the new interest, with great indignation 
of his friends, It is affirmed by the Tories that the 
great motive of these changes was the absolute ne 
cessity of a peace, which they thought the Whigs were 
for perpetually delaying. Elections are now managing 
with greater violence and expense and more com- 
petitors than ever was known; yet the town is much 
fuller of 
waiting till they see some issue of the matter. The 
duke of Ormond is much talked of for Ireland, and I 


* Dr Thomas Lindsay, bishop of Killaloe from March 1695, 
translated to Raphoe in Juve, 17 3; to Armagh in January, 
87145 arddied July 13, 1724. 


| be as eager to prosecute the war, as the Whigs were, 
. or they are not the wise men I take them to be. 
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Imagine he believed something of it hi 
Harley is looked upon as Brst, minister, ASgs 
lord Shrewsbury, and his grace helps on the opinion, 
whether out of policy or truth; upon all occasions 
professing to stay until he speaks with Mr. Harley. 
The queen continues at Kensington indisposed with the 
gout, of which she has frequent returns. 

I deferred writing to your grace as late as I could 
this post, until I might have something to entertain 
you; but there is sucn a universal uncertainty among 
those who pretend to know most, that little can be 
depended on. However, it may be some amusement 
to tell you the sentiments of people here, and, as bad 
as they are, I am sure they are the best that are stirring ; 
for it is thought there are not three people in England 
entirely in the secret; nor is it sure whether even 
those three are agreed in what they intend todo. I 
am, with great respect, my lord, your grace’s most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwiFrt. 

I have not time to read this and correct the literal 
mistakes. 

I was to wait on the duke of Ormond to set him 
right in the story of the college, about the statue,® 
&e. 


Mr. 
and not my 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING, 

Dublin, September 16, 1710. 
REVEREND Sir,—I received yours, by the last packets, 
of Sept. 9th; and because you have missed the two 
bishops, I send you, with this, the papers relating to 
the first-fruits and twentieth parts, I send them in 
two bundles, being too big for one letter. The bishops, 
so far as I can learn from the bishop of Ossory, have 
not made any step since I left London. I will endea- 
vour to get you a letter from the bishops to solicit that 
affair, In the mean time open the letter to the two 
bishops, and make use of it as occasion shall serve. 
The scheme I had laid for them is crossed by my 
lord-treasurer’s being out; though, perhaps, that would 
not have done; but her majesty’s promise I depended 
on, and I had engaged the archbishop of York in it. 
When he comes to London I will give you a letter 
to him. I can likewise find means, I believe, to pos- 
sess my lord Shrewsbury and Mr. Harley with the 
reasonableness of the affair. J am not courtier enough 
to know the properness of the thing; but I had once 
an imagination to attempt her majesty herself by a 
letter, modestly putting her in mind of the matter; 
and no time so proper as when there is no lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which perhaps may be soon; but 
this needs advice. 

There are great men here as much out of humour 
as you describe your great visitee [the earl of Godol- 
a to have been; nor does the good news from 

pain® clear them. I believe, however, they are glad 
atit, though another would have served their occasions 
as well. 

I do not apprehend any other secret in all this affair, 
but to get Whigs out of all places of profit and trust, 
and to get others in them. As for peace, it must 
on no other terms than the preliminaries; and you’H 

1 find a Tory parliament will give money as freely, and 


If 
they do so, and take care to have the money well 
disposed of when given, they will break the king of 


ople than usual at this time of the year, France's heart and the Whigs’ together, and please 


the nation. There's an ugly accident that happens 
here in relation to our twentieth parts and first-fruits ; 


« Some young gentlemen of the university, who touk the 
truncheon out of the hand of the statue of king William 1. cm 
College-green, and were expelled. 

b Probably the battle near Saragoza. 
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at Midsummer, 1709, there was ready money in the 
Treasury, and good solvent debts to the queen, to the 
value of 70,0007. Now, I am told by the last week's 
abstract, there is only 223/. in the Treasury, and the 
army unpaid, at least uncleared for a year; and all 
others, except pensioners, in the same condition. Now 
the great motive to prevail with her majesty to give 
the clergy the bounty petitioned for was the clearness 
of the revenue here; but if that be anticipated, perhaps 
it may make an objection. I will add no more, but 
my prayers for you. Iam, &c. Wiuriiam DvusLIn. 


TO DEAN STERNE. 

London, September 26, 1710. 
Str, ~One would think this an admirable place from 
whence to fill a letter, yet when I come to examine 
particulars, I find they either consist of news which 
you hear as soon by the public papers, or of persons 
and things to which you are a stranger, and are the 
wiser and happier for being so. Here have been great 
men every day resigning their places; a resignation as 
sincere as that of a usurer on his deathbed. Here are 
some that fear being whipped because they have 
broken their rod; and sone that may be called to an 
account because they could not cast one up. There 
are now not much above a dozen great employments to 
be disposed of, which, according to our computation, 
may be done in as many days. Patrick [Dr. Swift's 
Irish servant] assures me his acquaintance are all very 
well satisfied with these changes, which I take for no ill 
symptom, and it is certain the queen has never ap- 
peared so easy or so cheerful. I found my lord 
Godolphin the worst dissembler of any of them that I 
have talked tou; and no wonder, since his loss and 
danger are greater, besides the addition of age and 
complexion. My lord-lieutenant [earl of Wharton] 
is gone to the country to bustle about elections. He is 
not yet removed, because they say it will be requisite 
to supersede him by a successor, which the queen has 
not fixed on; nor is it agreed whether the duke of 
Shrewsbury or Ormond a stand fairest. I speak only 
for this morning, because reports usually change every 
twenty-four hours, Meantime the pamphlets and half- 
sheets grow so upon our hands, it will very well] em- 
ploy a man every day from morning till night to read 
them, and so out of perfect despair I never read any at 
all. The Whigs, like an army beat three quarters out 
of the field, begin to skirmish but faintly; and de- 
serters “aily come over. We are amazed to find our 
mistakes, and how it was possible to see so much merit 
where there was none, and to overlook it where there 
was so much. When a great minister has lost his 
place, immediately virtue, honour, and wit fly over 
to his successor, with the other ensigns of his office. 
Since I left off writing I received a letter from my 
lord archbishop of Dublin, or rather two letters upon 
these memorials. I think immediately to begin my 
soliciting, though they are not very perfect; for I 
would be glad to know whether my lord archbishop 
would have the same method taken here that has been 
done in England, to settle it by parliament; but, how- 
st that will be time enough thought of this guod 
while. 

I must here tell you that the dean of St. Patrick's 
lives better than any man of quality I know; yet this 
day I dined with the comptrolle: [sir John Holland, 
Bart.], who tells me he drinks the queen's wine to-day. 

saw collector Sterne,” who desired me to present his 
service to you, and to tel: you he would be glad to 

® The duke of Ormond was appointed lord-lieutenant in 
Ostober 19, 1710. 


_ > Enoch Sterne, eay., collectas of Wicklow, and clerk of the 
house of lords in Ireland 
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hear from you, but not about business; by which I 
told him I guessed he was putting you off about some- 
thing you desired. i 

I would much rather be now in Ireland drinking 
your good wine, and looking over while you lost a 
crown at penny-ombre. I am weary of the caresses of 
great men out of place. The comptroller expects every 
day the queen’s commands to break his staff. He is 
the last great household officer they intend to turn out. 
My lord-lieutenant is yet in, because they cannot 
agree about his successor. I am your most obedient, 
humble servant, JoNATHAN Swirt. 





A MEMORIAL OF DR. SWIFT’S 
TO MR. HARLEY ABOUT THE FIRST-FRUITS. 
October 7, 1710. 
In Ireland hardly one parish in ten has any glebe, 
and the rest very small and scattered, except a very 
few, and these have seldom any houses. 

There are in proportion more impropriations in Ire- 
Jand than in England, which, added to the poverty of 
the country, make the livings of very small and un- 
certain value, so that five or six ure often joined to 
make a revenue of 50/. per annum; but these have 
seldom above one church in repair, the rest being 
destroyed by frequent wars, &c. ; 

The clergy, for want of glebes, are forced in their 
own or neighbouring parish to take farms to live at 
rack-rents. 

The queen having some years since remitted the 
first-fruits to the clergy of England, the bishop of 
Cloyne, being then in Jondon, did petition her majesty 
Sor the same favour in behalf of the clergy in Ireland, 
and received a gracious answer. But this affair, fur 
want of soliciting, was not brought to an issue during 
the governments of the duke of Ormond and ear! of 
Pembroke. 

Upon the earl of Wharton's succeeding, Dr. Swift 
(who had solicited this matter in the preceding govern- 
ment) was directed by the bishops of Ireland to apply 
to his excellency, who thought fit to receive the motion 
as wholly new, and what he could not consider till he 
were fixed in the government, and till the same appli- 
cation were made to him as had been to his prede- 
cessors. Acccordingly, an address was delivered to his 
lordship, with a petition to the queen, and a memorial 
annexed from both houses of convocation; but a dis- 
pute happening in the lower house, wherein his chap- 
lain was concerned, and which was represented by 
the said chaplain as an affront designed to his excel- 
lency, who was pleased to understand and report it so 
to the court, the convocation was suddenly prorogued, 
and all further thoughts about the first-fruits let fall 
as deperate. 

The subject of the petition was to desire that the 
twentieth parts might - remitted to the clergy, and 
the first-fruits made a fund for purchasing glebes aml 
impropriations, and rebuilding churches. 

The twentieth parts are 12d. in 12. paid annually 
out of all ecclesiastical benefices, as they were valued 
at the Reformation. They amount to about 500/. per 
annum ; but of little or no value to the queen, after 
the officers and other charges are paid, though of much 
trouble and vexation to the clergy. 

The first-fruits paid by incumbents upon their pro- 
motion amount to 450/. per annum; so that her 
majesty, in remitting about 10004. per annum to the 
clergy, will really lose not above 5000. 

Upon Aug. 31, 1710, the two houses of convocation 
being met to be further prorogued, the archbishops and 
bishops conceiving there was now a favourable junc- 
ture to resume their applications, did, in their private 
capacities, sign a power to the said Dr. Swift to solivi’ 
the remitting of the first-fruits and twentieth parts, 


But there is a greater burden than this, and almost 
alerabie, upon several of the clergy in Ireland; the 
easing of which the clergy only looked on as a thing 
to be wished, without making it part of their petition. 
queen is impropriator of several parishes, and 
the incumbent pays her half-yearly a rent generally to 
the third part of the real value of the living, and some- 
times half. Some of these parishes, yielding no in- 
come to the vicar by the increase of graziers, are 
seized on by the crown, and cannot pay the reserved 
rent! The value of all these impropriations is about 
2000/. per annum to her majesty. 

If the queen would graciously please to bestow like- 
wise these impropriationa to the church, part to be re- 
mitted to the incumbent, where the rent is large and 
the living small, and the rest to be laid out in levying 
glebes and impropriations, and building churches, it 
would be a most pious and seasonable bounty. 

The utmost value of the twentieth parts, first-fruits, 
and crown-rents, is 3000/. per annum, of which about 
500/. per annum ig sunk among officers; so that her 
majesty, by this great benefaction, would lose but 
25002. per annum. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, October 10, 1710. 

My Lorp,—I had the honour of your grace’s letter of 
September 16, but I was in no pain to acknowledge 
it, nor shall be at any other time, until I have some- 
thing that I think worth troubling you, because I am 
very sensible how much an insignificant letter is worse 
than none at all. I had likewise the memorial, &c., 
in another packet; and I beg your grace to enclose 
whatever packets you send me (I mean of bulk) under 
a paper directed to Mr. Steele, at his office in the Cock- 
pit, and not for me at Mr. Steeie’s. I should have 
been glad the bishops had been here, although I take 
bishops to be the worst solicitors in the world, except 
in their own concerns. They cannot give themselves 
the little troubles of attendance that other men are 
content to swallow; else I am sure their two lord- 
ships might have succeeded easier than men of my 
level can reasonably hope to do. 

As soon as I received the packets, I went to wait 
upon Mr. Harley. I had prepared him before by 
another hand, where he was very intimate, and got 
myself represented (which I might justly do) as one 
extremely ill-used by the last ministry, after some 
obligations, because I refused to go certain lengths 
they would have me. This happened to be in some 
sort Mr. Harley’s own case. He had heard very often 
of me, and received me with the greatest marks of 
kindness and esteem, as I was whispered that he 
would; and the more, upon the ill usage I had met 
with, I sat with him two hours among company, and 
two hours we were alone; where I gave him a history 
of the whole business, and the steps that had been 
made in it; which he heard as I could wish, and 
promised with great readiness his best credit to effect 
it. I mentioned the difficulties we had met with from 
Jords-lieutenants and their secretaries, who would not 
suffer other to solicit, and neglected it themselves. 
He fell in with me entirely; and said neither they nor 
himself should have the merit of it, but the queen, to 
whom he would show my memorial with the first 
opportunity, in order, if possible, to have it done in 
this interregnum, I said “it was a great encourage- 
ment to the bishops that he was in the Treasury, wliom 
they knew to have been the chief adviser of the queen, 
to grant the same favour in England ; that the honour 
and merit of this would certainly be his, next the 
queen ; but that it was nothing to him, who bad done 
so much greater things; and that fur my part, I 
thought he was obliged to the clergy of Ireland for 
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him an occasion of gratifying ¢ 
took in doing good to the i ig the pleasure be 
compliment -_He received my 
=p ment extremely well, and renewed his promises, 
our grace will please to know that, besid h 
the tote and ahi f the crown-rets, and showed 
re and value of them: . Shi 
was that the convocation Mad tat easel thet ti 
their petition to the queen, delivered to lord Wh ee 

. arton 
with the address, because they thought the times 
would not then bear it; but that I looked upon myself 
to have a discretionary poner to solicit it in so favour- 
able a juncture. I had two memorials ready of my 
own drawing up, as short as possible, showing the 
nature of the thing, and how long it had been depend- 
ing, &c. One of these memorials had a aph at 
the end relating to the crown-rents; ins othe: had 
none. Incase he had waived the motion of the crown- 
rents I would have given him the last, but I gave him 
the other, which he immediately read, and promised 
to second both with his best offices to the queen. As I 
have placed that paragraph in my memorial, it can do 
no harm, and may possibly do good. However, I beg 
your grace to say nothing of it, but if it dies, let it dio 
in silence; we must take up with what can be got. 

I forgot to tell your grace that when I said I was 
empowered, &c., he desired to see my powers; and 
then I heartily wished they had been a little more 
ample; and I have since wondered what scruple a 
number of bishops could have of empowering a clergy- 
man to do the church and them a service, without any 
prospect or imagination of interest. for himself further 
than about 10s. a-year. 

Mr. Harley has invited me to dine with him to-day ; 
but I shall not put him upon this discourse 80 soon. 
If he begins it himself, I will add at bottom whatever 
there is of moment. 

He said Mr. secretary St. John desires to be ac- 
quainted with me, and that he will bring us together, 
which may be of further help: although I told him I 
had no thoughts of applying to any but himself; 
wherein he differed from me, desiring I world speak 
to others, if it were but for form ; and seemerl to mean, 
as if he would avoid the envy of doing things alone. 
But an old courtier, Gr intimate friend of mine,) with 
whom I consulted, advised me still to let him know I 
relied wholly upon his good inclinations and credit 
with the queen. 

I find I am forced to say all this very confusedly, 
just as it lies in my memory ; but perhaps it may give 
your grace a truer notion of what passed than if I had 
writ in more order. Besides, I am forced to omit the 
greatest part of what I said, being not proper for a 
letter at such a distance; for I told very freely the 
late causes which had stopped this matter, and removed 
many odious misrepresentations, &c. 

I beg whatever letters are sent to bishops or others 
in this matter, by your grace or the primate, may be 
enclosed to me, that I may stifle or deliver them, as the 
course of the affair shall require. As for a letter from 
your grace to the queen, you say it needs advice; and 
I am sure it is not from me, who shall not presume to 
offer; but perhaps from what I have writ you may 
form some judgment or other. 

As for public affairs, I confess I began this letter on 
a half-sheet, merely to limit myself on a subject with 
which I did not know whether your grace would be 
entertained. Iam not yet convinced that any access 
to men in power gives a man more truth or light than 
the politics of a coffeehouse. I have known some great 
ministers who would seem to discover the very inside 
of their hearts, when I was sure they did not value 
whether I had proclaimed all they had said at Charing- 
cross. But I never knew one great minister who 
male any scruple to mould the alphabet into whatever 
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words ‘he pleased, or to be more difficult about any 
facts than his porter is about that of his lord’s being at 
home: so that whoever has so little to do as to desire 
some knowledge in secrets of state must compare 
what he hears from several great men, as from one 
great man at several times, which is equally different. 
People were surprised when the court stopped its hands 
as to further removals; the.comptroller, a lord of the 
Admiralty, and some others, told me they expected 
every day to be dismissed ; but they were all deceived, 
and the higher Tories are very angry; but some time 
ago, at Hampton Court, I picked out the reason from 
a dozen persons; and told sir John Holland I would 
lay a wager he would not lose his staff so soon as he 
imagined, The ministry are afraid of too great a 
ery of their own side in the house of commons, 
and therefore stopped short in their changes; yet some 
refiners think they have gone too far already, for of 
thirty new members in the present elections abont 
twenty-six are Tories. The duke of Ormond seems 
still to stand the fairest for Ireland; although I hear 
some faint hopes they will not nominate very soon. 
The ruin of the late party was owing to a great 
number and a complication of causes, which I have 
had from persons able enough to inform me; aud 
that is all we can mean by a good hand, for the 
veracity is not to be relied on. The duchess of Marl- 
borough’s removal has been seven years working; that 
of the treasurer above three, and he was to be dismissed 
before lord Sunderland. Besides the many personal 
causes, that of breaking measures settled for a peace 
four years ago had a great weight, when the French 
had complied with all terms, &c. In short, they 
apprehended the whole party to be entirely against a 
peace, for some time, until they were riveted fast, too 
fast to be broke, as they otherwise expected, if the war 
should conclude too soon. I cannot tell (for it is just 
come into my head) whether some unanimous ad- 
dresses, from those who love the church in Ireland, or 
from Dublin, or your grace and the clergy, might not 
be seasonable; or whether my lord Wharton’s being 
not yet suspended may yet hinder it. 

1 forgot to tell your grace that the memorial I gave 
Mr. Harley was’ drawn up by myself, and was an 
abstract of what I had said to him; it was as short as 
I could make it; that which you sent being too long, 
and of another nature. 

I dined to-day with Mr. Harley ; but I must humbly 
beg your grace’s pardon if I say no more at present, 
for reasons I may shortly let you know. In the mean 
time I desire your grace to believe me, with the greatest 
respect, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most 
humble servant, JONATHAN SwirT. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, October 24, 1710. 
Reverenp Sir,—I thank you for yours of the 10th 
instant, and send you enclosed a further power by my 
lord-primate and me. My lord is not able to come to 
town, which obliged me to wait on him at Johnston, 
and hindered the joining of two or three bishops in it 
who are yet in town; but I suppose our signing is 
sufficient. I went in the morning to wait on his grace, 
and intended, when he had signed it, to have applied 
to other bishops ; but he was abroad taking the air, and 
I could not get it until it was late, and thought it better 
te sign and send it as it is than wait for another post. 
You may expect by the next a letter to his grace 
of Canterbury, and another to the archbishop of York. 
I apprised them both of the business. The latter, if I 
remember right, spoke to her majesty about it; I am 
not sure that her majesty remembers what I said on 
that subject; but am sure she was pleased to seem 
satisfied with it, and to scruple only the time: I sup- 
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pose, not thinking it fit to confer the favour she designed 
the clergy of Ireland by the hands it must then have 
passed through, but said -that in the interval of a 
change, or absence of a chief governor, it should be 
done. I hope now is the proper time, and that her 
majesty will rather follow the dictates of her own 
bountiful inclinations than the intrigues of cunning 
covetous counsellors. 

I thought to have troubled you with a great many 
things, but such a crowd of visitors have broken in 
upon me before I could lock my gates, that I am forced 
to break off abruptly, recommending you to God's care. 
I am, &c. Witiram Dustin. 


FROM LORD-PRIMATE i ocr AND ARCHBISIIOP 
ING. 


Dublin, October 24, 1710. 
Sir,—We directed a letter to the bishops of Ossory 
era Pee Pras : ripe 
to solicit the affair of our first-fruits and twentieth parts 
with her majesty ; which has depended so long, notwith- 
standing her majesty’s good intentions, and several 
promises of the chief governors here to lay our addresses 
before her majesty in the best manner. We were then 
apprehensive that those bishops might return from 
England before the business could be effected, and 
therefore we desired them to concern you in it, having 
so good assurance of your ability, prudence, and fitness 
to prosecute such a matter. We find the bishops re- 
turned before you came to London, for which we are 
very much concerned; and judging this the most pro- 
per time to prosecute it with success, we entreat you to 
take the full management of it into your hands; and 
do commit the care of soliciting it to your diligence 
and prudence ; desiring you to let us know, from time 
to time, what progress is made init. And if anything 
further be necessary on our part, on your intimation we 

shall be ready to do what’shall be judged reasonable. 
This, with our prayers for the good success of yoar 

endeavours, is all from, sir, yours, &c. 
Narcissus ARMAGH. 
Wi.iiAM DUBLIN. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, November 2, 1710. 


REVEREND Sir,—The declaration of his grace the duke 
of Ormond to be our lord-lieutenant has stopped the 
further letters of recommendation designed to be sent to 
you, because the bishops were unwilling to solicit the 
affair of the first-fruits and twentieth parts by any other 
hand. I gave them some account how far you had 
been concerned in it; and they ordered a letter to Mr. 
Southwell, to give him an account that the papers 
were in your hands, and desire you to wait on him 
with them and take your own measures in soliciting the 
affair. I am not to conceal from you that some ex- 
pressed a little jealously that you would not be accept- 
able to the present courtiers, intimating that you were 
under the reputation of being a favourite of the late 
party in power. You may remember I asked you the 
question before you were engaged in this affair, know- 
ing of what moment it was; and by the coldness I 
found in some I soon perceived what was at the bottom. 
I am of opinion that this conjuncture of circumstances 
will oblige you to exert yourself with more vigour; 
and, if it should succeed, you have gained your point; 
whereas, if you should fail, it would cause no reflec- 
tions, that having been the fate of so many before you 
I can be very little useful to you at this distance ; 
but if you foresee anything wherein I may be service~ 
able to the business or yourself, you may command, 
sir, yours, &c. i Wiuicrtiam DvuBLiIn. 
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TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, November 4, 1710. 
My Lorp,—I am most unhappily engaged this night, 
where I cannot write to your grace so long a letter as I 
intended; but I will make it up in a post or two. IJ 
nave only now to tell you that Mr. Harley has given 
me leave to acquaint my lord-primate and your grace 
that the queen has granted the first-fruits and twentieth 
parts to the clergy of Ireland. It was done above a 
fortnight ago; but I was then obliged to keep it a 
secret, as I hinted to your grace in my last letter. He 
has now given me leave to let your grace and my lord- 
rimate know it; only desires you will say nothing of 
it until a letter comes to you from my lord Dartmouth, 
secretary of state. All I know yet is, that the ee 
are to be made a corporation for the disposal of the 
first-fruits, and that the twentieth parts are to be re- 
mitted. I will write to your grace the particulars of 
my negotiations, and some other amusements very soon. 
I humbly beg your grace to acquaint my lord-primate 
with this. I had your grace’s letter last post and you 
will now see that your letters to the archbisnops here 
are unnecessary. I was a little in pain about the duke 
of Ormond, who, I feared, might interpose in this 
matter, and be angry it was done without him: but 
Mr. Harley has very kindly taken this matter upon 
himself, It was yesterday I dined with him, and he 
sold me all this; and to-morrow IJ dine with him again, 
where I may hear more. I shall obey your grace’s 
directions, whether my stay here be further necessary 
after you have had the letter from the secretary’s office. 
I know not what it will be; but if any forms remain 
to finish, I shall be ready to assist in it as I have hitherto 
done. JI have all the reason in the world to be satisfied 
with Mr. Harley’s conduct in this whole affair. In 
three days he spoke of it to the queen, and gave her my 
memorial, and so continued until he got her grant. I 
am now in much company, and steal this time to write 
to your grace. The queen was resolved to have the 
whole merit of this affair to herself. Mr. Harley ad- 
vised her to it; and next to her majesty he is the only 
pene to be thanked. I suppose it will not be many days 
vefore you have the letter from my lord Dartmouth; 
and your grace will afterward signify your commands 
if you have any forme. I shall go to the office and see 
that a despatch be made as soon as possible. I am, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s most 
dutiful and most obedient humble servant, 
JONATHAN SwIFT. 
FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
; Dublin, November 16, 1710. 
REVEREND Sir,—I have before me yours of the 4th 
instant, which I received two posts ago. It was very 
grateful to me, and I hope it will have a good effect as 
to the church in general, and be of use to you in par- 
ticular, which I heartily wish. My lord-primate is 
out of town, and I have not seen him since I received 
yours, nor do I see any haste to communicate it to 
him; but in due time there will be no need to make a 
secret of it. I durst not have said anything of it, if 
you had not given me the caution, lest any accident 
should intervene, to which al] matters uf this nature are 
liable. It puts a man out of countenance to raise 
expectations if he should not be able to satisfy them. 
I understand that her majesty designed this should be 
her own act; but the good instruments that have been 
subservient ought not to be forgot; and with God's 
al I will do my endeavour that they shall not. I 
shall be impatient to see the accomplishment of this 
charitable work. 
We are here in as great a ferment about choosing 
parliament-men, on a supposition that this parliament 
will be dissolved as soon as yours in England. And 
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it is remarkable, that such as design o betray their 
country are more diligent to make votes than those that 
have some faint intentions to serve it, It would pre- 
vent a great deal of needless charges and heats if we 
certainly knew whether we should have a new patlia- 
ment or not. 

All business in chancery, and in truth all publio 
business, is at a stand, by the indisposition of my lore 
chancellor. I would tell you that I am engaged most 
unhappily this night to excuse this short letter; but 
the plain truth, I think, will do as well; which is, that 
1 have no more to gay but my prayers for you, &c. 

WILLIAM DuBLIN. 





TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, November 23, 1710. 
My Lorp,—I had your grace’s lettera not until this day ; 
whether it lay in the secretary's office, or was kept by 
the wind, I cannot tell; but I would have exposed it 
immediately whenever it had come. Mr. Southwell 
told me two days ago of the letterb your grace men- 
tions, which surprised rfre a good deal, when I rememe 
bered I had writ to your grace three weeks ago that 
the queen had absolutely granted the first-fruits and 
tweutieths, and that Mr. Harley had permitted me to 
signify the same to the primate and your grace. Perhaps 
that letter might not have reached your grace before 
that resolution of sending to the duke of Ormond; 
but, however, I gave you such an account of my re- 
ception from Mr. Harley, and his readiness to undertake 
this affair, and what steps he had already made in it, 
as I thought would have given you some sight in what 
way the business was; but Mr. Harley charged me to 
tell nobody alive what the queen had resolved on till 
he gave me leave; and by the conclusion of a former 
letter, your grace might see you were to expect some 
further intelligence very soon. Your grace may re- 
member that, upon your telling me how backward the 
bishops were in giving me a power, I was very un- 
willing to go at all, and sent the dean of St. Patrick’s 
[Dr. Sterne] to tell you so; but you thought I could 
not handsomely put it off when things were gone so 
far. Your objection then about the disadvantage I 
lay under in point of party I knew well enough how 
to answer, otherwise nothing should have prevailed on 
me to come hither; and if my lords the bishops doubt 
whether I have any credit with the present minfstry, I 
will, if they please, undo this matter in as little time 
as I have done it. I did reckon your grace understood 
and believed me in what I said; and I reckon so still ; 
but I will not be at the pains of undeceiving so many. 
I never proposed to myself either credit or profit by 
my labour, but the satisfaction of doing good, without 
valuing whether I had the merit of it or not: but the 
method now taken was the likeliest way to set. all 
things backward, if it were not past danger. It shall 
be my business (until my lords the bishops forbid me 
to engage further) to prevent any misunderstanding 
with Mr. Harley by this sudden step. The thing was 
all done before the duke of Ormond was named for 
lord-lieutenant, so there was no affront at all to him; 
aud Mr. Harley told me more than once that such an 
interest was the properest, because he thought the queen 
herself should have the doing of it: but I said a great 
deal of this in former letters. If your grace has any 
commands for me of your own, I shall obey them with 
all cheerfulness, being, with great respect, my lord, 
your grace’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
JoNATHAN SwiFt. 
*¢a That which is dated November 2. 
> A letter to Mr. Southwell from the bishops of Ireland, with 


an address to the duke of Ormond, reyuesting him to move the 
queen to take off the first-fruits. 
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TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, November 28, 1710. 

My Lorp,—A day or two after I received your grace’s 
fetter of the second instant I dined with Mr. Southwell, 
who showed me the letter of the bishops to the duke 
of Ormond, and another letter from the bishop of 
Kildare [Dr. Welbore Ellis] to Mr. Southwell, to 
desire him to get the papers from me, which I shall 
send him as soon as I have looked them out. Mr. 
Southwell said that, a month or two hence, when the 
duke began to think of this journey, it would be time 
enough to solicit this affair. Upon this I told him 
frankly that the queen had already granted the first- 
fruits, and that I had writ to your grace by Mr. 
Harley's directions, but that my letter did not reach 
you until yours wars sent to the duke and him; and 
that therefore I thought it would be a very odd step to 
begin again. He said he was glad it was done, and 
that he did not design to take any of the credit from 
me, &c. I told him sincerely, it was what I did not 
regard at all, and, provided the church had the benefit, 
it was indifferent to me how it came about, and so we 
parted. I had told the duke of Ormond at first that I 
would apply myself to Mr. Harley if his grace advised 
it, which he did; and I afterward told Mr. Southwell 
that Mr. Harley had been very kind in promising his 
good offices: further I durst not speak, being under an 
engagement of secrecy to Mr. Harley; and the whole 
thing was done before the duke was declared lord- 
lieutenant. If your grace considers the time you sent 
me the paper, you will judge what despatch was made; 
in two days after I delivered a memorial I drew up to 
Mr. Harley ; and in less than a fortnight he had treated 
the matter four times with the queen, and then told me 
she had granted it absolutely, as my memorial desired, 
but charged me to tell no man alive; and your grace 
may remember that one of my letters ended with 
something as if I were limited and would say more in 
a shert time. In about a week after I had leave to 
inform the primate and your grace, as I did in my 
letter of the 4th instant. It is to be considered that 
the queen was all this while at Hampton Court or 
Windsor, so that I think the despatch was very great. 
But, indeed, I expected a letter would have been sent 
from the secretary's office to signify this matter in due 
form; and so it will: but Mr. Harley had a mind 
first to bring me to the queen, for that and some other 
matters ; and she came to town not a week ago, and 
was out of order one day when it was designed I should 
attend her, and since, the parliament’s beginning has 
taken her up; but in a few days Mr. Harley tells me 
he will introduce me. This I tell your grace in con- 
fidence, only to satisfy you in particular why the queen 
has not yet sent a letter in form. Upon that despatch 
to Mr. Southwell I was perplexed to the last degree. 
I did not value the slighting manner of the bishop of 
Kildare’s letter, barely desiring Mr. Southwell to call 
on me for the papers, without anything further, as if I 
bad been wholly insignificant ; but I was at a loss 
how to behave myself with the duke and Mr. Harley. 
I met the latter yesterday in the court of requests, and 
he whispered me to dine with him. At dinner I told 
him of the despatch to Mr. Southwell, and rallied him 
for putting me under difficulties with his secrets; that 
I was running my head against a wall; that he reck- 
oned he had done the church and me a favour; that I 
should disoblige the duke of Ormond; and that the 
bishops in Ireland thought I had done nothing, and 
had therefore taken away my commission. He told 
me your lordship had taken it away in guod time, for 
the thing was done; and that, as for the duke of 
Ormond, I need not be uneasy; for he would let his 

know it as soon as he saw him, which would be 
in @ day or two, at the Treasury; and then promised 
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again to carry me to the queen with the first opportu- 
nity. Your grace now sees how the affair stands, and 
whether I deserve such treatment from the bishops ; 
from every part whereof I wholly exclude your grace, 
and could only wish my first letter, about the progress 
I had made, had found so much credit with you as to 
have delayed that despatch until you heard once m<re 
from me. I had at least so much discretion not .o 
retend I had done more than I really did, but rather 
ess; and if I had consulted my own interest I should 
have employed my credit with the present ministry 
another way. The bishops are mistaken in me; it is 
well known here that I could have made my markets 
with the last ministry if I had pleased ; and the present 
men in power are very well apprised of it, as your 
grace may, if I live to see you again; which I cer- 
tainly never would in Ireland, if I did not flatter 
myself that I am upon a better foot with your grace 
than with some other of their lordships. Your grace 
is pleased to command me to continue my solicitations ; 
but as now there will be no need of them, so I think 
my commission is at an end ever since I had notice of 
that despatch to Mr. Southwell. However, in obedience 
to your grace, if there be anything to be done about 
expediting the forms, wherein my service can be of 
use, I will readily perform as far as I am able: but I 
must tell your grace what gives me the greatest dis- 
pleasure, that I had hopes to prevail that the queen 
should in some months be brought to remit the crown- 
rents, which I named in my memorial, but in an 
article by itself; and which Mr. Harley had given me 
some hopes of, and I have some private reasons to think 
might have been brought about. I mentioned it in the 
memorial only as from myself; and therefore, if 1 have 
an opportunity, I shall venture to mention it to the 
queen, or at least repeat it to Mr. Harley. This I do 
as a private man whom the bishops no longer own. = It 
is certainly right to pay all civilities and make appli- 
cations to a lord-lieutenant; but, without some other 
means, a business may hang long enough, as this of the 
first-fruits did for four years under the duke of Ormond’s 
last government, although no man loves the church of 
Ireland better than his grace; but such things are 
forgot and neglected between the governor and his 
secretaries, unless solicited by somebody who has the 
business at heart. But I have done, and shall trouble 
your grace no further upon this affair; and on other 
occasions, while I am here, will endeavour to entertain 
you with what is likely to pass in this busy scene, 
where all things are taking a new and, I think, a good 
turn; and where, if you please, I will write to you 
with that freedom I formerly did; and I beg your 
grace to employ me in any commands you may have 
here, which I shall be prouder to obey than to have 
ever so much merit with some others; being, with 
perfect respect, my lord, your grace’s must dutiful and 
most obedient humble servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Your grace will please to direct for me at St. James's 
coffeehouse, St. James’s-street. 

Two hundred members supped last night at the 
Fountain tavern, where they went to determine about 
a chairman for elections. Medlicot and Manley were 
the two candidates; but the company could not agree, 
and parted in an ill humour. It is a matter of some 
moment, and I hope it will be amicably made up ; Fut 
the great rock we are afraid of is a dissension among 
the majority, because the weakest part, when they 
grow discontented, know where to retire and be re- 
ceived 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
_ Dublin, November 30, 1710. 
Revrrenp Sir,—I received yours of the 23id by last 


packet. 1 was aware of what you observed when the 
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letter to his grace was signed; but it was before I re- ' employed than some of my brethren. But now it ie 


ceived yours of the 4th instant, wherein you tell me 
that the business was in effect done; nor could I have 
any certain prospect. that it would be done from any 
intimation that I had before from you. You must 
know that this was not the only thing displeased me in 
the letter; it was drawn and signed by some before J 
saw it. I looked on it as a snare laid in my way ; nor 
must you wonder that some are better at making their 
court than serving the church, and can flatter much 
better than vote on the right side. Those that had ren- 
dered themselves justly obnoxious by deserting his 
grace’s? friends and interest in notorious instances 
think they have salved all by this early application, 
and perhaps it may prove so. 

But if the matter be done, assure yourself it will 
be known by whom, and what means, it was effected. 

In the mean time, God forbid you should think of 
slacking your endeavours to bring it to perfection. I 
am yet under an obligation not to say anything of the 
matter from your letter; and while so, it would be 
hard for me to refuse to sign such a letter as that you 
mention, or find a pretence for so doing; but when the 
business is done, the means and methods will likewise 
be known, and everybody have their due that contri- 
buted to it. 

I shall reckon nothing done till the queen’s letter 
comes here. You may remember how we were horne 
in hand in my lord Pembroke’s time, that the queen 
had passed the grant; which, after a whole year's ex- 
pectation and solicitation, proved only a mouthful of 
moonshine. But, if it succeeds better now, we must 
owe it, next to the queen’s goodness and bounty, to 
the great care of the great man to whom you have 
ernie’, and to your management. It is seven or 
eight years since we first attempted this affair, and it 
passed through several hands; yet no progress was 
made in it, which was certainly due to the il] methods 
taken to put it forward; which, in truth, instead of 
promoting, obstructed it. At the very first motion 
it was promised, and in a fair way; but the bishops 
here, out of their abundant deference to the govern- 
ment, made the same wrong step they would have done 
now; and we could never make the least progress 
since till now; and I pray God we have not put it 
back again. 

You must not imagine that it is out of any dis- 
affection to you, or any distrust of your ability or 
diligence, that the bishops here were so cold in their 
employing you; but they reckon on party; and though 
several knew what you were, yet they imagined, and 
some vouched, that you were looked on at court as 
engaged on the other side; and you cannot do yourself 
a greater service than to bring this to a good ‘ssue, to 
their shame and conviction. I heartily recommend 
you and your business to God’s care. I am, &c. 

Witiiam Dus In. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, December 16, 1710. 
Sir,—This is to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 
28th. ult., which came not to my hands till Thursday 
last. by reason of winds that kept the packets on the 
other side. 

I find the matter of our first-fruits, &c., is talked of 
now. I reckon on nothing certain till her majesty’s 
letter comes in form; and quaere, why should you not 
come and bring it with you? It would make you a 
very welcome clergyman to Ireland, and be the best 
means to satisfy mankind how it was obtained, although 
I think it will be out of dispute. I am very well ap- 
prised of the despatch you gave to this affair, and well 
jXeased that I judged better of the person fit to be 

a The duke of Ormond, viceroy of lreland. 


done, as I hope it is effectually, they will assume 
as much as their neighbours; which I shall never cou- 
tradict. 

Things are taking a new turn here as well as with 
you; and I am of opinion, by the time you come here, 
few will profess themselves Whigs. The greatest dan- 
ger I apprehend, and which terrifies me more than 
perhaps you will be able to imagine, is the fury and 
indiscretion of some of our own people; who never had 
any merit, but, by embroiling things, they did and I 
am afraid will yet do mischief. You will soon hear of 
a great conspiracy discovered in the county of West- 
meath. I was used to so many discoveries of plots in 
the latter end of king Charles's timgggnd the beginning 
of king James's that I am not sutttised at this dis- 
covery. I must not say anything of it till all the wit- 
nesses be examined: so many as have deposed are not 
decisive. The design of it is to show all the gentlemen 
of Ireland to be a pack of desperate Whigs, ready to 
rise up in arms against her majesty for the old mi- 
nistry, associating to that purpose. Whether it be for 
the interest of Ireland to have this believed, you may 
judge; and sure there must be good evidence to make 
any reasonable man believe it. Mr. Higgins has 
drawn up the narrative, and sent it to England, and 
will pawn all he is worth to make it good. I heartily 
recommend you to God's favour; and am, &c. 

Witiiam Dvus.in. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, December 30, 1710. 

My Lorp,—I have just received your grace’s letter of 
the 16th ; and I was going, however, to write again to 
your grace, not upon business, but to amuse you with 
something from hence, which no man wants more than 
your grace, considering the variety of other people's 
affairs you have always on your hands, as well as the 
church’s and your own, which are the same thing. 
The duke of Ormond told me the other day that the 
primate declined very fast, and was hardly able to 
sign a paper. I said, I wondered they would put him 
in the government, when every one knew he was a 
dying man this twelvemonth past. I hope, for, the 
church’s good, that your grace’s friends will do their 
duty, in representing you as the person the kingdom 
wishes to succeed him. I know not how your disposi- 
tions stand that way. I know my lord-president has 
great credit at present; and I have understood him to 
be a friend to your grace. I can only say I have no 
regard to your interest in this, but that of the church ; 
and therefore should be very glad to drop in a word 
where it lies in my way, if I thought it would not be 
disagreeable to you. I dread their sending a person 
from hence, which I shall venture to prevent with all 
the little credit I have, and should be glad to see a 
primate of our own kingdom and university ; and that 
is all I shall venture to say on this subject. 

Marshal Staremberg * has certainly got to Saragossa 
with 7000 men, and the duke of Vendosme> has sent 
him his equipage. Mr. Stanhope was positive to part 
forces with Staremberg, which occasioned this loss; 
and when the battle was, they were several miles 
asunder.° The duke of Marlborough was yesterday an 
hour with the queen; it was sent him at twelve noon, 
when it was likely his visit should be shortest. Mr. 
St. John was with her just before, and Mr. Harley just 
after. The duke’s behaviour was with the most abject 
submission ; ‘that he was the meanest of her majesty's 
if’truments; her humble creature ; a poor worm,” &e. 
This Thad from a lord to whom the queen told it; fos 


* General and commander of the Imperial forces of Spain 
b Commander of the French. 
© This refers to the battle of Villa Viciosa. 
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the ministers never tell anything; and it is only by 
picking out and comparing that one can ever be the 
wiser for them. I took leave yesterday of lord Peter- 
borough, who is going ina day or two to Vienna: I 
said I wished he were going to Spain; he told me, 
“ he hoped his present journey woud be to more pur- 
pose: and by what I can gather, they will use all 
‘means to make as speedy a peace as poasible, with 
safety and honour. Lord Rivers tells me he will not 
set out for Hanover this month. I asked him about 
his late reception there, because the town was full of 
stories about it; he assured me he could not desire a 
better; and if it were otherwise, I believe he would 
hardly be pitched upon to be sentagain. The young 
people in parliament are very eager to have some in- 
quiries made into past managements, and are a little 
angry with the slackness of the ministry upon that ar- 
ticle; they say they have told those who sent them 
that the queen's calling a new parliament was to cor- 
rect and look into former abuses; and if something of 
the latter be not done, they know not how to answer it. 
I am not altogether satisfied how the ministry is dis- 
posed in this point. Your grace has heard there was 
much talk lately of sir Richard Levintz’s® design to 
impeach lord Wharton; and several persons of great 
consideration in the house assured me they would give 
him all encouragement; and I have reason to know it 
would be acceptable to the court: but sir Richard is 
the most timorous man alive, and they all begin to look 
upon him in that character, and to hope nothing from 
him ;> however, they talk of some other inquiries when 
the parliament meets after this recess; and it is often 
mentioned in people’s mouths that February will be a 
warm month; but this I can affirm nothing of, and I 
hope your grace will distinguish between what I affirm 
and what I report: as to the first, you may securely 
count upon it; the other you will please to take as it 
is sent. 

Since the letter from the bishops to the duke of 
Ormond, I have been a much cooler solicitor; for I 
look upon myself no longer a deputed person. Your 
grace may be fully satisfied that the thing is granted, 
because I had orders to report it to you from the piime- 
minister; the rest is form, and may be done at any 
time ; as for bringing the letter over myself, I vaust 
again profess to your grace that I do not regard the 
reputation of it at all; perhaps I might if I were in 
Ireland ; but, when I am on this side, a certain pride 
seizes me, from very different usage I meet with, 
which makes me look on things in another light: but, 
besides, I beg to tell your grace in confidence, that the 
ministry have desired me to continue here some time 
longer, for certain reasons that I may some time have 
the honour to tell you. As for everybody’s knowing 
what is done in the first-fruits, it was I that told it; 
for, after I saw the bishop's letter, I let every one know 
it in perfect spite, and told Mr. Harley and Mr. secre- 
tary St. John so. However, in humble deference to 
vour grace’s opinion, and not to appear sullen, I did 
yesterday complain to Mr. secretary St. John that 
Mr. Harley had not yet got the letter from the queen 
‘o confirm the t of the first-fruits; that I had lost 
reputation by it; and that I took it very ill of them 
both; and that their excuses of parliament business, 
ard grief for the loss in Spain, were what I would bear 
no longer. He took all I had said very well, and 
desired I would call to him to-morrow morning, and 
he would engage, if Mr. Harley had not done it, he 
himself would in a day or two. As soon as there is 
any issue of this I shall inform your grace; and I 
have reason to think it isa trifle they will not refuse 
me, 


a Speaker of the house of commons, and lord chief-justioe of 
the Queen's Bench. 
b The proposed impeachment fell to the ground, 
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I think I had from other hands some accounts of that 
rediculous plot your grace mentions, but it is not yet 
talked of here, neither have any of the ministry men- 
tioned a word of it to me, although they are well ap- 
prised of some affairs in Ireland ; for I had two papers 
given me by a great man, one about the sentence of 
the defacers of the statue, and the other about a trial 
before the lord chief-justice Broderick, for some words 
in the north spoken by a clergyman against the queen. 
I suppose your grace reckons upon a new parliament in 
Ireland, with some alterations in the council, the law, 
and the revenue. Your grace is the most exact corre- 
spondent I ever had, and the dean of St. Patrick’s di- 
rectly contrary, which I hope you will remember to 
say to him upon the occasion. I am, with the greatest 
repect, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most 
humble servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


I have read over this letter, and find several things re- 
lating to affairs here that are said in perfect confi- 
dence to your grace: if they are told again, I only 
desire it may not be known from what hand they 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
January, 4, 1711. 

My Lorv,—Having writ to your grace so lately,I only 
now make bold to let you know that on Tuesday I 
was to wait on Mr. secretary St. John, who told me 
from Mr. Harley that I need not to be in pain about 
the first-fruits, for the warrant was drawn in order to- 
ward a patent; but must pass two several forms, and 
take up some time, for the queen designs to make a 
grant by her letters-patent. I shall take all due me- 
thods to hasten it as far as Iam able: but in these 
cases they are generally pretty tedious. Mr. Harley 
likewise sent me the same day, by another person, the 
same message. I dined with him about four days ago ; 
but there being much company, and he going away in 
haste pretty soon after dinner, he had not time to 
tell me so himself. Indeed he has been so ready to do 
everything in this matter as I would have him, that he 
never needed pressing; which, considering both the 
weight and difficulty of affairs at present on his 
shoulders, is very extraordinary, and what I never met 
from a great minister before. I had thought, and so 
Mr. Harley told me, that the queen would have sent a 
letter to the bishops; but this is a shorter way, and I 
hope your grace will like it. Iam, with the greatest 
respect, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most 
humble serygnt, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


I am told from a good hand that in a short time the 
house of commons will fall upon some inquiries into 
the late management. 

I took leave yesterday of lord Peterborough, who, I 
suppose, is this day set out on his journey to Vienna ; 
he is a little discouraged, and told me he did not 
hope for any great success in what he went upon. He 
is one of those many who are mightily bent upon 
having some such inquiries made as I have mentioned. 


FROM MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 

Sunday, past twelve, January 7, 1711. 
TuERE are few things I would be more industrious to 
bring about than opportunities of seeing you. Since 
you were here in the morning I have found means of 
putting off the engagement I was under for to-morrow ; 
so that I expect you to dine with me at three o'clock, 
I send you this early notice to prevent you from any 
other appointment. I am ever, reverend sir, your 

| obedient humble servant, H. Sr. Joun. 
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TO MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 
January 7, 1711. 


Sin,—Though I should not. value such usage from a 
secretary of state and a great minister, yet, when I 
consider the person it comes from, I can endure it no 
longer. I would have you know, sir, that if the queen 
gave you a dukedom and the garter to-morrow, with 
the treasury staff at the end of them, I would regard 
you no more than if you were not worth a groat. I 
could almost resolve, in spite, not to find fault with 
my victuals or be quarrelsome to-morrow at your table ; 
but if I do not take the first opportunity to let all the 
world know some qualities in you that you take most 
care to hide, may my right hand forget its cunning. 
After which threatening, believe me if you please to be 
with the greatest respect, sir, your most obedient, most 
obliged, and most humble servant, JoNATHAN Swirt, 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, January 9, 1711. 

REVEREND Sir,—I received yours of Dec. 30th by the 
last packets ; it found me in the extremity of the gout, 
which is the more cruel because I have not had a fit 
of it for two years and a half. I strain myself 
to give you an answer to-night, apprehending that, 
as both my feet and knees are already affected, my 
hands may perhaps be so by the next post; and then, 
perhaps, I may not be able to answer you in a month, 
which might lose me some part of the praise you give 
me as a good correspondent. 

As to my lord-primate, he is much better since he 
was put into the government, and I reckon his life 
may be longer than mine; but with God’s help, here- 
after I will say more on this subject. 

As to what is reported of Mr, Stanhope’s obstinacy, 
I demur, till satisfied how far the kindness to him, as 
a manager, influences the report. 

We have received an answer from his grace the 
duke of Ormond to our letter. It isina very authentic 
and solemn form, “ that his grace will take a proper 
time to lay our request before her majesty, and know 
her pleasure on it.” By which I conclude two things : 
first, that his grace is not informed of any grant her 
majesty has made; for if he had he would have 
applied immediately and sent it; and then it would 
have passed for his, and he would have had the merit 
of it. Secondly, that his grace is in no haste about it. 
And therefore let me beseech you to solicit and press 
it, and get the letter dated, as when first it was pro- 
mised: but I confess I have still some scruple in my 
mind about it. 

I acknowledge you have not been treated with due 
regard in Ireland, for which thete is a plain reason, 
pregravat artes infra se positas, &. Iam glad you 
meet with more due returns where you are: and as 
this is the time to make some use of your interest for 
yourself, do not forget it. 

We have published here a character of the earl of 
Wharton, late lord-lieutenant of Ireland. I have so 
much charity and justice as to condemn all such pro- 
ceedings. If a governor behave himself ill, let him be 
complained of and punished; but to wound any man 
thus in the dark . # : * ad * id 
* * When this is over they may do what they 
please; and sure it will please them to see the crow 
stripped of her rappareed feathers.>. We begin to be in 
pain for the duke of Marlborough. 

I hear an auswer is printing to the earl of Wharton's 
character. Pray, was there ever such licentiousness of 
the es as at this time? Will the parliament not 
think of curbing it? I heartily recommend you, &c. 


Wituiam Dus.in. 
: This was Swift's own writing. 
The threatened revocation of the grants of forfeited lands 
maile by king William to lady Orkney. 


' affair.e 
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FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
January 13, 1710-11. 

My gout gives me leave yet to answer yours of the 4th 
instant, which was very acceptable to me; because I 
find by it some further steps are made in our business. 
I believe it will take up some time and thoughts to 
frame a warrant, and much more a patent for such an 
Except your lawyers there be of another 
humour than ours here they will not write a line with- 
out their fees; and therefore I should think it neces- 
sary some fund should be thought of to fee them. If 
you think this motion pertinent, I can think of no other 
way at present to answer it than, if you think it neces- 
sary, to allow you to draw upon me, and a bill to this 
purpose, less than 100/., shall be punctually answered. 
I write thus, because I have no notion how such a 
thing should pags the offices without some money; and 
I have an entire confidence in you, that you will lay 
out no more than what is necessary. 

I think your ministers perfectly right to avoid all 
inquiry and everything that would embroil them 
To appeal to the mob, that can neither inquire nor 
judge, is a proceeding that I think the common sense 
of mankind should condemn. Perhaps he may deserve 
this usage: but a good man may fall under the same. 

We expect a new parliament, and many changes; 
but I believe some we hear of will not be. 

Your observation of the two sentences» is just. You 
will pardon this disjointed letter. I believe my 
respects are better than the expressionshere. I am, &c. 

WiLttaAM DUBLIN. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 
February . . , 1711. 

My Lorp,—I envy none of the queen's subjects so 
much as those who are abroad; and I desire to know 
whether, as great a soul as your Jordshij, has, you did 
not observe your mind to open and eclamre after you 
were some leagues at sea, and had left off breathing 
party air. I am apt to think this schism in politics 

as cloven our understandings, and left us but just 
half the good sense that blazed in our aetions; and we 
see the effect it has had upon our wit and learning, 
which are crumbled into pamphlets and penny papers. 
The October Club, which was in its rudiments when . 
your lordship left us, is now growing up to be a party 
by itself, and begins to rail at the ministry as much as 
the Whigs do, but from topics directly contrary. I 
am sometimes talked into frights, and told that all is 
ruined ; but am immediately cured when I see any of 
the ministry ; not from the satisfaction they give me 
in any one poirt, but because I see them so perfectly 
easy, and I believe they could not be so if they had 
any fear at heart. My comfort is, they are persons of 
great abilities, and they are engaged in a good cause. 
And what is one very good circumstance, as I told 
three® of them the other day, they seem heartily to 
love one another, in spite of the scandal of incon- 
stancy which court friendships Jie under. And I can 
affirm to your lordship they heartily love you too; 
which I take to be a great deal more than when they 
assure you so themselves: for even statesmen will 
sometimes discover their passions, especially their good 
ones. 

Here is a pamphlet come out, called, ‘““A Letter to 
Jacob Banks,” showing that the liberty of Sweden was 
destroyed by the principle of passive obedience. £ 
snow not whether his quotation be fair, but the piece 
is shrewdly written; and in my opinion not to be 


& The patent was nag Spa February 7. 

b Upon the defacers of king William’s statue, and a. clergy 
man who had spoken against the queen, 

¢ Harley, St. John, and Hareourt. 
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nuswered, otherwise than by disclaiming that sort of 

ive obedience which the Tories are charged with. 

is dispute would soon be ended if the dunces who 
write on each side would plainly tell us what the 
object of this passive obedience is in our country ; for, 
I dare swear, nine in ten of the Whigs will allow it to 
be the legislature, and as many of the Tories deny it 
to the prince alone; and I hardly ever saw a Whig 
and a Tory together whom I could not immediately 
reconcile on that article when I made them explain 
themselves. 

My lord, the queen knew what she did when she 
sent your lordship to spur up a dull northern court: 
yet I confess I had rather have seen that activity of 
mind and body employed in conquering another king- 
dom, or the same over again. I am my lord, &c. 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM MR. NELSON. 

Ash Wednesday, February 22, 1711. 
REVEREND Sir,— I beg leave to put you in mind of 
the inscription which you are to prepare for the earl of 
Berkeley's monument. My lady-dowager has deter- 
mined to have it in Latin, so that I hope you want no 
further directions towards the finishing of it. The 
workman calls upon me for it, which is the reason of 
this trouble given by, reverend sir, your most. humble 
servant, Rosert NELSoN. 


[On the back of this letter is the following first draft 
of the intended inscription, in the handwriting of 
Dr. Swift. | 

H. S. E. 

“Carolus Comes de Berkeley, Vicecomes de 
Dursley, Baro Berkeley de castro de Berkeley, Domi- 
nus Moubray, Segrave, et Bruce; dominus locum- 
tenens comitaths Glocestrie; civitatis Glocestrize 
magnus seneschallus: guardianus de foresta de Dean ; 
custos rotulorum comitatis de Surrey; et Regineg 
Anne a secretioribus consiliis. Ob fidem spectatam, 
linguarum peritiam, et prudentiam, 4 Rege Gulielmo 
III. ablegatus et plenipotentiarius ad ordines foederati 
Belgii, per quinque annos arduis reipublice negotiis 
feeliciter invigilavit. Ob qua merita ab eodem rege 
(vivente adhuc patre) in magnatum numerum adscrip- 
tus, et consiliarius a secretis factus: et ad Hiberniam 
secundus inter tres summos justiciaros missus. De- 
nique legatus extraordinarius designatus ad Turcarum 
imperium: et postea, regnante Anna, ad Casarem 
ablegatus: qus munia, ingravescente valetudine et 
senectute, obire nequiit. Natus Londini, 1649. Obiit 
, 1710, wt. 62.” 





TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 


; London, March 8, 1711. 
My Lorp,—I write to your grace under the greatest 


disturbance of mind for the public and myself. A 
gentleman came in where I dived this afternoon, and 
told us Mr. Harley was stabbed, and some confused 

articulars. I immediately ran to secretary. St. John's 

ard by, but nobody was at home; I met Mrs. St. 
John in her chair, who could not satisfy me, but was 
in pain about the secretary, who, as she had heard, had 
killed the murderer. I went straight to Mr. Harley’s, 
where abundance of people were to inquire. I got 
young Mr. Harley to me: he said his father was 
asleep, aud they hoped iu no danger, and then told me 
the fact, as I shall relate it to your grace. This day 
the marquis de Guiscard was taken up for high- 
treason, by a warrant of Mr. St. John, and examined 
before a committee of council in Mr. St. John’s office ; 
where were present the dukes of Ormond, Bucking- 
ham, Shrewsbury, earl Powlett, Mr. Harley, Mr. St. 

Jobn, and others. During examination, Mr. Harley 
: ® Brother in-law to the earl of Berkeley. 
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observed Guiscard, who stood behind nim, but on one 
side, swearing and looking savas ss be He told 
him he ought to behave himself better while he was 
examined for such a crime. Guiscard immediately 
drew a penknife out of his pocket, which he had picked 
out of some of the offices, and, reaching round, stabbed 
him just under the breast, a little to the right side, but 
it pleased God that the point stopped at one of the 
ribs, and broke short half an inch. Immediately Mr. 
St. John rose, drew his sword, and ran it into Guia- 
card’s breast. Five or six more of the council drew 
and stabbed Guiscard in several places: but the earl 
Powlett called out, for God's sake, to spare Gniscard's 
life, that he might be made an example; and Mr. St. 
John’s sword was taken from him and broke; and the 
footmen without ran in, and bound Guiscard, who 
begged he might be killed immediately ; and, they say, 
called out three or four times, “ My lord Ormond: 
my lord Ormond!” They say Guiscard resisted them 
a while, until the footmen came in. Immediately 
Bucier, the surgeon, was sent for, who dressed Mr. 
Harley; and he was sent home. The wound bled 
fresh, and they do not apprehend him in danger: he 
said, when he came home, he thought himself in none; 
and when I was there he was asleep, and they did not 
find him at all feverish. He has been ill this week, 
and told me last Saturday he found himself much out 
of order, and has been abroad but twice since ; so that 
the only danger is, lest his being out of order should, 
with the wound, put him in a fever; and I shall be 
in a mighty pain till to-morrow morning. I went back 
to poor Mrs. St. John, who told me her husband was 
with my lord-keeper [sir Simon Harcourt] at Mr. 
Attorney’s, [sir John Trevor,] aud she said something 
to me very remarkable: ‘‘ That going to-day to pay her 
duty to the queen, when all the men and ladies were 
dressed to make their appearance, this being the day of 
the queen's accession, the lady of the bedchamber in 
waiting told her the queen had not been at church, 
and saw no company; yet, when she inquired her 
health, they said she was very well, only had a little 
cold.” We conceive the queen's reasons for not going 
out might be something about this seizing of Guis- 
card for high treason, and that perhaps there was some 
plot, or something extraordinary. Your grace must 
have heard of this Guiscard: he fled from France for 
villanies there, and was thought on to head an inva- 
sion of that kingdom, but was not liked. I know him 
well, and think him a fellow of little consequence, 
although of some cunning and much villany. We 
passed by one another this day in the Mall, at two 
o’clock, an hour before he was taken up; and I 
wondered he did not speak to me. 

I write all this to your grace, because I believe you 
would desire to know a true account of so important an 
accident; and besides, I know you will have a thou- 
sand false ones; and I believe every material circum- 
stance here is true, having it from young Mr. Harley. 
I met sir Thomas Mansel, (it was then after six this 
evening, ) and he and Mr. Prior told me they had just 
seen Guiscard carried by in a chair, with a strong 
guard, to Newgate or the Press-yard. Time perhaps 
will show who was at the bottom of all this; but 
nothing could happen so unluckily to England, at this 
juncture, as Mr. Harley's death; when he has all the 
schemes for the greatest part of the supplies in his head, 
and the parliament cannot stir a step without him. Nei- 
ther can I altogether forget myself, who, in him, should 
lose a person I have more obligations to than any other 
in this kingdom ; who has always treated me with the 
tenderness of a parent, and never refused me any favour 
I asked for a friend; therefore I hope your grace will 
excuse the disorder of this letter. I was intending, this 
night, to write one of another sort.————I must fies say, 
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one great reason for writing these particulars to your 
grace was, that you might be able to a a true account 
of the fact, which will be some sort of service to Mr. 
Harley. I am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your 
grace'’s most dutiful, and most humble servant, 
JONATHAN SwIFT. 


I have read over what I writ, and find it confused and 
incorrect, which your grace must impute to the vio- 
lent pain of mind I am in, greater than ever I felt 
in my life. It must have been the utmost height 
of desperate guilt which could have spirited that 
wretch to such anaction. I have not heard whether 
his wounds are dangerous; but I pray God he may 
recover, to receive his reward, and that we may learn 
the bottom of his villany. It is not above ten days 
ago that I was interceding with the secretary in his 
behalf, because I heard he was just starving; but 
the secretary assured me he had 400/. a-vear pension. 





FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. > 
Dublin, March 17, 1711. 

RevEREND Sir,—I return you my thanks for yours of 
the 8th instant. I do not wonder that you were in some 
confusion when you wrote it; for I assure you I read 
*t with great horror, which such a fact is apt to create 
im everybody that is not hardened in wickedness. I 
received several other letters with narratives of the 
same, and saw some that came to other hands; but 
none 80 particular, or that could be so well depended 
upon. I observe that, among them all, there is no 
account of the matters laid to Guiscard’s charge of his 
design, or how he came to be discovered. I suppose 
those are yet secrets, as it is fit they should be. I do 
remember something of this Guiscard ; and that he was 
to head an invasion ; and that he published a very foolish 
narrative ;* but neither remember exactly the time nor 
under what ministry it was, nor who were his patrons. 
It seems convenient that these should be known; be- 
cause it is reported that Mr. Harley and Mr. St. John 
were those who chiefly countenanced him, and he their 
peculiar favourite. One would think this should con- 
vince the world that Mr. Harley is not in the French 
interest, but it has not yet had that effect with all : nay, 
some whisper the case of Fenius Rufus and Scevinus, 
in the 15th book of Tacitus, accensis indicibus ad pro- 
dendum Fenium Rufum, quem eundem conscium et inqui- 
sitorem non tolerabant. Mr. St. John is condemned for 
wounding Guiscard; and had he killed him, there 
would not have wanted some to suggest that it was 
done on purpose, lest he should tell tales. 

We had a strange piece of news by last packet, that 
the address to her majesty met with but a cold recep- 
tion from one party in the house of commons; and that 
all the lords, spiritual and temporal, of that party, 
went out when it passed in the lords’ house. But I make 
if. a rule never to believe party news, except I have it 
immediately from a sure hand 

I was in hopes to have heard something of our first- 
fruits and twentieth parts: but I doubt that matter 
sleeps, and that it will be hard to awaken it. 

ou wil] expect no news from home. We eat and 
drink as we used todo. The parties are tolerably silent, 
but those for the late ministry seem to be united, kee 
much together, and are so wise as not to make muc 
noise: nor have I heard anything of their sentiments 
of late. only what has happened on this accident. I 
heartily recommend you to God’s care. I am, &c. 
WIxiiam Dus in. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, Apri. 10, 1711. 
My Lorp,-—I had lately the honour of a letter from 
your grace, and waited to acknowledge it until some- 


a“ The Marquis de Guiscard’s Memoirs.” 
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thing material should happen that might recompense 
the trouble. My occasion of writing to you at present 
is purely personal to your grace. A report was tegin- 
ning to run here, by some letters from Ireland, that your 
grace had applied the passage you mention of Rufus, 
iu a speech you made to your clergy, which I ventured 
to contradict, as an impossibility, and inconsistent with 
your general opinion and what was in your letter. 
Mr. Southwell and Mr. Dopping were of the same 
mind; and the former says he has writ to your grace 
about it. I should have thought no more of the matter, 
but let it spend like an idle story below notice; only 
dining last Sunday with one of the principal secretaries 
of state, he gave me a letter to read, which he had just 
received from the printer of the newspaper called “ The 
Postboy,” in which was a transcript of a letter from 
Dublin; and the secretary being mentioned in that 
transcript, the man would not publish it without his 
advice. It contained an account how the news of 
Mr. Harley’s being stabbed had been received by the 
Whigs in Dublin, of which he produced some instances. 
Then he mentions the passage out of Tacitus, and con- 
cludes thus: “ The first that mentioned it was the 
archbishop of Dublin, who took notice of it first at a 
meeting of his clergy; and afterwards, in the hearing 
of several persons, was reprimanded for it, in a civil 
though sharp manner, by one of the chief ministers 
there, well known for his steady loyalty to her majesty, 
and his zealous service to the church of England un- 
der her late perilous trial.’’ I immediately told the 
secretary that I knew this must be false and misrepre- 
sented, and that he must give me leave to scratch out 
that passage, which I accordingly did; and for fear of 
any mistake, I made him give me afterwards the whole 
letter that, I might have itin my power. The next day 
I sent for the printer, and told him what I had done; 
and upon further thoughts I stifled the whole letter, 
aud the secretary approved of it. I likewise told the 
printer, that when he had anything relating to Ireland, 
I had the secretary's order (which was true) to send it 
me, that he might not do injury to men’s reputations 
by what was represented to him from ignorant or ma- 
licious hands in that kingdom. The letter was to have 
been printed this day in “ The Postboy,” with that con- 
clusion reflecting on your grace, which is happily 
prevented; for, although your character and station 
place you above the malice of little people, yet your 
friends would be extremely concerned to see your 
name made so bold with in a common newspaper. 

I humbly hope your grace will not disapprove of 
what I have done: at least I have gratified my own 
inclination in the desire of serving you; and, besides, 
had the opportunity of giving Mr. Secretary some part 
of your character. 

I dare lay a wager that all this happened by the gross 
understandings of some people who misunderstood and 
misapplied something very innocent that came from 
your grace. I must be sv bold to say that people in that 
kingdom do very ill understand raillery. I can rally 
much safer here with a great minister of state or a 
duchess than I durst do there with an attorney or his 
wife. And I can venture to rally with your grace, 
although I could not do it with many of your clergy 
I myself have been a witness when want of common 
sense has made people offended with your grace where 
they ought to have been the most pleased. I say things 
every day at the best tables which I should be turned 
out of company for if I werein Ireland. 

»/ Here is one Mr. Richardson, a clergyman, who is 
soliciting an affair that I find your grace approves ;® 
and therefore I do him all the service I can in it. 

We are now full of the business of the Irish yarn‘ 


® The printing of Irish Bibles. 
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aad I intend, among the rest, to engage the members ] 

am acquainted with in our interest, To-morrow we 

expect it will come on. 

will shortly write to your grace some accouut how 
public affairs stand ; we hope Mr. Harley will be well 
in a week. 

We have news from Brussels that the dauphin is dead 
of an apoplexy. I am, with the greatest respect, my 
lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwiFT. 

Y wish your grace would enclose your commands to me, 
directed to Erasmus Lewis, esq., at my lord Dart- 
mouth’s office at Whitehall; for I have left off going 
to coffeehouses. 


FROM LORD PETERBOROUGH. 

FOR THE REV. DR. SWIFT, BISHOP OF 
OF » &e. 
Vienna, April 18, 1711. 

S1r,—I have often with pleasure reflected upon the glo- 
rious possibilities of the English constitution; but I 
must apply to politics a French expression appropriated 
by them to beauty; there is a ye ne scat quoi among us, 
which makes us troublesome with our learning, dis- 
agreeable with our wit, poor with our wealth, and in- 
significant with our power. 

I could never despise anybody for what they have 
not, and am only provoked when they make not the 
right use of what they have. This is the greatest mor- 
tification, to know the advantages we have by art and 
nature, and see them disappointed by self-conceit and 
faction. What patience could bear the disappointment 
of a good scheme by the October Club ? 

I have with great uneasiness received imperfect ac- 
counts of a disagreement among ourselves. The party 
we have to struggle with has strength enough to require 
our united endeavours. We should not attack their 
firm body like hussars. Let the victory be secure be- 
fore we quarrel for the spoils; let it be considered 
whether their yoke were easy or their burden light. 
What! must there ever be in St. Stephen's chapel a 
majority either of knaves or fools ? 

But seriously, I have long apprehended the effects of 
that universal corruption which has been improved 
with so much care, and has so fitted us for the tyranny 
designed, that we are grown, I fear, insensible of slavery, 
and almost unworthy of liberty. 

The gentlemen who give you no other satisfaction in 
pene than the appearances of ease and mirth, I wish 

could partake with them in their good humour: but 
tokay itself has no effect upon me while I see affairs so 
unsettled ; faction so strong and credit so weak; and 
all services abroad under the utmost difficulties by past 
miscarriages and present want of money; but we are 
told here that in the midst of victory orders are given 
to sound a parley, I will say a retreat. Give me leave 
to tell the churchmen that there is not in * * * * * *, 

I have rid the resty horse you say they gave me, in 
ploughed lands, till I have made him tame. I wish they 
raanage the dull jades as well at home, and get them 
forward either with whip or spur. I depend much upon 
the three you mention ;* if they reme e with 
kinduess, I am theirs by the two strong I love 
them and hate their enemies. . 

Yet you seem to wish me other work. It is time the 
statesmen employ me in my own trade, not theirs. If 
they have nothing else for me to subdue, let me com- 
mand against that rank Whiggish puppet-show. Those 
ati pigmies, if not destroyed, will grow up to giants. 

ell St. John he must find me work in the old world 
or the new. 

1 find Mr, Harley forgets to make mention of the 





» OR DEAN 





® Probah.y Harley, Harcourt, aud Bolingbroke 
Vou il 
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most important part of my letter to him; which was te 
let him know that I expected immediately for one Dr. 
Swift a lean bishopric or a fat deanery. If you ha 
n to meet that gentleman at dinnér, tell him that he 
1a8 a friend out of the way of doing him good, but 
that he would if he could, whose name is 
PETERBOROUGH. 





FROM AKCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, April 19, 1711. 


REVEREND Sir,—I had the favour of yours of the 10th 
instant, by which I understand how much I am obliged 
to you for the justice you did me as to the report you 
let me know was about to be printed in the “ Postboy” 


relating to Mr. Harley. 


I think there is no man in this kingdom on which 
such a report could be fixed with less colour of truth, 
having been noted for the particular regard I have al- 
ways had for him. I have suffered in some cases too 
for my zeal to defend him in the worst of times; for I 
confess I never could with patience bear the treatment 
he met with in Gregg’s affair. The truth is, when I 
received the uews of this last barbarous attempt made 
on him, | with indignation insulted some with whom I 
used to dispute about the former case, and asked them 
whether they would now suspect that he was in the 
conspiracy to stab himself? The turn they gave it was 
what I wrote to you, that they imagined he might be 
in it notwithstanding that; and that his discovering 
Guiscard, and pressing so hard on the examination, 
was the thing that provoked the man to such a degree 
of rage as appeared in that villanous act. And they 
instanced the story of Piso in Tacitus, and the passage 
of Rufus. I kuow very well that they did not believe 
themselves, and among other things I applied that 
passage of Hudibras, he that beats out his brains, &c.; 


‘‘ But he that hangs, or beats out’s brains, 
The devil's in him if he feigns.” 


I believe I have told this passage to several as an ex- 
ample to show into what absurdities the power of pre- 
judice, malice, and faction will lead some men, I hope 
with good effect; and added, as several gentlemen that 
heard me can witness, that it was a strange thing that 
Mr. Harley should discover Gregg, and have him 
hanged, and yet be suspected to be partaker of his 
crime; but altogether unaccountable that in a cause 
wherein his life was so barbarously struck at it was a 
thousand to one if he escaped he should still be under 
the suspicion of being a party with his murderer! so 
that I could never imagine that any one should report 
that I spake my own sense in a matter wherein I ex- 
pressed so great an abhorrence, both of the fact and 
the vile comment made upon it. 

As to any speech at the meeting of the clergy, or any 
reprimand given me by any person on this account, it 
is all, assure yourself, pure invention, 

I am sensible of the favour you did me in prevent- 
ing the publishing of such a false report, and am moy 
thankful to Mr. secretary St. Joli for stopping it. [ 
have not the honour to be known to him, otherwise J 
would give him the trouble of a particular ackuow- 
ledgmeut. As to Mr. Harley, I have bad the happi- 
ness to have some knowledge of him, and received some 
obligations from him, particularly on the account of 
my act of parliament that I obtained for the restitution 
of Seatown to the see of Dublin. Ialways had a great 
honour for him, and expected great good from his 
known abilities aud zeal for the common interest; and 
as I believe he was the principal instrument of settling 
things on the present foot, so I believe every one that 
wishes well to these kingdoms is satistied that there 
is not any man whose death would bea greater loss 
to the public than his. The management of this par- 
liament has, if uot reconciled his worst enemies to him, 
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at least silenced them ; and it is generally believed that 
his misfortune has much retarded public affairs. 

I partly can guess who writ the letter you mention : 
it must be one of two or three whose business it is to 
invent a lie and throw dirt ever since I was obliged 
by my duty to call them to account for their negligence 
and ill practices: they have published and pat ak 
several libellous prints against me, in one of which 1 
marked forty-three downright falsehoods in matters of 
fact. In another, it is true, there was only one such ; 
the whole and every part of it, from beginning to end, 
being pure invention and falsehood. But, to my com- 
fort, they are despised by all good men; and I like 
myself nothing less for being the object of their hate. 
You will excuse this long letter, and I hope I may, by 
next, apprise you with something of consequence. In 
the mean time, I heartily recommend you, &c., 

Wittiam Dus.in. 

I held my visitation on the 9th instant, where you 
were excused,® as absent on the public business of the 
church. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

May 4, 1711. 
My Lorv,—I have had the honour of your lordship’s 
letter, and by the first lines of it have made a discovery 
that your lordship is come into the world about eighteen 
hundred years too late, and was born about half a dozen 
degrees too far to the north, to employ that public vir- 
tue I always heard you did possess, which is now wholly 
useless, and which those very few that have it are forced 
to lay aside when they would have business succeed. 

Is it not some comfort, my lord, that you meet with 
the same degeneracy of manners, and the same neglect 
of the public among the honest Germans, though, in 
the philosopher's phrase, differently modified? and I 
hope, at least, we have one advantage, to he more po- 
lite in our corruptions than they. 

Our divisions run further than perhaps your lord- 
ship's intelligence has yet informed you of: that is, a 
triumvirate of our friends whom I have mentioned 
to you: I have told them more than once, upon occa- 
sion, “ That all my hopes of their success depended on 
their union; that I saw they loved one another, and 
hoped they would continue it, to remove that scandal 
of inconstancy ascribed to court friendships.” Iam 
not now so secure. I care not to say more on such a 
subject, and even this entre nous. My credit is not of 
@ size to do any service on such an occasion: but as 
Kittle at it is, 1 am so ill a politician, that I will venture 
the loss of it to prevent this mischief ; the consequence 
of which I am as good a judge of as any minister of 
state, and perbaps a better, because I am not one. 

When you writ your letter you had not heard of 
Guiscard’s attempt on Mr. Harley: supposing you 
know all the circumstances, J shall not descant upon 
it. We believe Mr. Harley will soon be treasurer, and 
be of the house of peers; and then we imagine the 
court will begin to deal out employments, for which 
every October member is a candidate ; and consequently 
nine in ten must be disappointed ; the effect of which 
we may find in the next session. Mr. Harley was 
yesterday to open to the house the ways he has thought 
of to raise funds for the securing the unprovided debts 
of the nation ; and we are all impatient to know what 
his proposals are. 

hs to the imperfect account you say you have re- 
ceived of disagreement among ourselves, your lordship 
knows that the names of Whig and Tory have quijte 
altered their meanings. All who were for turning out 
the late ministry we now generally call Tories; and 
in that sense 1 think it plain that there are among the 
Tories three different interests ; one of those, I mean the 

® For his prebend of Dunlavan 
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ministry, who agree with your lordship and me and 
in a steady management for pursuing the true interests 
of the nation; another is, that of warmer heads, as 
the October Club and their adherents without doors: 
and a third is, I fear, of those who, as your lordship 
expresses it, would sound a parley, aud who would 
make fair weather in case of a change; and some of 
these last are not inconsiderable. 

Nothing can he more obliging than your lordship's 
remembering to mention me in your letters to Mr. 
Harley and Mr. St, John, when you are in the midst 
of such great affairs. I doubt I shall want such an 
advocate as your lordship; for I believe every man 
who has modesty or merit is but an ill one for himself. 
I desire but the smallest of those titles you give me on 
the outside of your letter. My ambition is to live in 
England, and with a competency to support me with 
honour. The ministry know by this time whether I 
am worth keeping; and it is easier to provide for ten 
men in the church than one in a civil employment. 

But I renounce England and deaneries without a 
promise from your lordship, under your own hand and 
seal, that I shall have the liberty to attend you when- 
ever I please. I foresee we shall have a peace next 
year, by the same sagacity that I have often foreseen 
when 1 was young. I must leave the town in a week, 
because my money is gone, and I can borrow no more. 
Peace will bring your lordship home: and we must 
have you to adorn your country when you shall be no 
longer wanted to defend it. I am, my lord, &c., 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 





TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Chelsea, May 10, 17)1. 
My Lorp,—I have had your grace’s letter of April 19 
some time by me, but deferred my answer until I could 
give some account of what use I had made of it. 1 
went immediately to Mr. secretary St. John, and read 
most of it to him; he was extremely satisfied, and 
very glad that scandalous account, designed to be 
printed in “The Postboy,” was suppressed. Mr. 
Harley was then not quite well enough ; so I ventured 
(and I hope your grace will not disapprove it) to show 
your letter to a gentleman who has a great: respect for 
your grace, and who told me several others of Ireland 
were possessed of that report. I trusted the letter with 
him, and gave him leave to read it to them, which he 
told me he did, and “that they were all entirely con- 
vinced :” and indeed, as far as I can find, the report is 
quite blown over, and has left no impression, While 
your grace’s letter was out of my hands, dining with 
Mr. Harley, he said to me, almost as soon ag he saw 
me, * How came the archbishop of Dublin and I to 
fall out?” I told him “I kuew what he meant; but 
your grace was altogether misrepresented ; and it must 
come from some infamous rascals, of which there never 
wants a set in that kingdom, who make it their busi- 
ness to send wrong characters here,” &c. He answered 
“that he believed and knew it was as I said.”—I 
added “that I had the honour to be long known tc 
your grace, and that you were the last man in the 







kingdom upon whom such a report could be fixed 
with a ability ; and that, since he was pleased 
to men s matter first, he must give me leave, the 
next time I saw him, to read a letter 1 had from your 


grace in answer to one ‘of mine, wherein I told you of 
such a report.” He said “there was no need, for he 
firmly believed me.” I answered, smiling, “that 
should not do, for I would never suffer a person for 
whom I had so great an esteem to lie under the least 
suspicion of anything wrong.” Last Saturday, after 
dinuer, I was again to wait on him. On that day of 
the week, my lord-keeper, my lord Rivers, and Mr. 
secretary St. John always used to dine with him before 
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this accident; and sometimes they used to let me be 
of the company. This was the first Saturday they had 
met since his recovery ; and I was in such joy to see 
the old club met again, that it affects me still, as your 
grace sees by my impertinence in mixing it with an 
account that only relates to yourself. I read those 
parts of your letter to him which I thought proper, and 
both he and the company did very frankly acquit your 
grace; and Mr. Harley, in particular, spoke a good 
deal of his respect and esteem for you: and then he 
repeated “that it was no new thing to receive lies from 
Ireland :” which I doubt is so true, that no man of 
distinction in that kingdom is safe; and I wish it were 
possible to take some course to prevent the evil. 

As for libels upon your grace, bating my concern 
for the souls of the writers, I should give you joy of 
them. You would less deserve your station if knaves 
and fools did not hate you; and while these sects con- 
tinue, may your grace and all good men be the object 
of their aversion ! 

My lord-keeper, Mr. Harley, and one or two more, 
are immediately to be made peers: the town has been 
expecting it for some time, although the court make it 
yet a secret: but I can assure your grace of the truth, 
for the preambles to their patents are now drawing, 
and I saw avery handsome one for Mr. Harley. You'll 
please not to mention this particular, although it will 
be soon public, but it is yet kept mighty private. Mr. 
Harley is to be lord-treasurer. Perhaps before the 
post leaves this town all this will be openly told, and 
then I may be laughed at for being so mysterious: 
but so capricious are great men in their secrets. The 
first authentic assurances I had of these promotions was 
last Sunday ; though the expectation has been strong 
for above a month We suppose likewise that many 
changes will be made in the employments as soon as 
the session ends, which will be, I believe, in less than 
a fortnight. 

Poor sir Cholmondeley Dering, of Kent, was yes- 
terday in a duel shot through the body by one Mr. 
Thornhill, in Tothilfields, and died in some hours. 

I never mention anything of the first-fruits either to 
Mr. Harley or the duke of Ormond. If it be done 
vefore his grace goes over, it is well, and there's an end: 
if not, I shall have the best opportunity of doing it in 
nis absence. If I should speak of it now, perhaps it 
would be so contrived as to hinder me from soliciting it 
afterward : but as soon as the duke is gone, I shal] learn 
at the treasury what he has done in it. I have been at 
this town this fortnight for my health, and to be under 
a necessity of walking to and from London every day. 
But your grace will please still to direct your letters 
under cover to Mr. Lewis. I am, with great respect, 
my lord, your grace’s most dutiful and obliged humble 
servant, JONATHAN SwiIrrT. 


TO MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 
Chelsea, May 11, 1711. 

Sir,—Being convinced by certain ominous prognostics, 
that my life is too short to permit me the honour of 
ever dining another Saturday with sir Simon Harcourt, 
knught, or Robert Harley, esq., 1 beg I may take the 
last farewell of those two gentlemen to-morrow.» I made 
this request on Saturday last, unfortunately after you 
were gone; and they, like great statesmen, pretended 
they could do nothing in it without your consent; 
particularly my lord-keeper, as a lawyer, raised innu- 
merable difficulties, although I submitted to allow you 
an iour's whispering before dinner and an hour after. 
My lord Rivers would not offer one word in my behalf, 

etending he himself was but a tolerated person. The 

eeper alleged, “You could do nothing but when all 


* Harley was tc be created earl of Oxford and sir Simon 
Harcourt baron Harcourt, 
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three were capitularly met,” asif you could never o 

but like a parish chest, with the three keys together. 
It grieves me to see the present ministry thus con- 
federated to pull down my great spirit. Pray, sir, 
find an expedient. Finding expedients is the business 
of secretaries of state. I will yield to any reasonable 
conditions not below my dignity. I will not find 
fault with the victuals; I will restore the water-glass 
that I stole, and solicit for my lord-keeper’s salary. 
And, sir, to show you I am not a person to be safely 
injured, if you dare refuse me justice in this point, I 
will appear before you in a pudding-sleeve gown, I 
will disparage your snuff, write a lampoon upon Nably 
Car, dine with you upon a foreign post-day; nay, I 
will read verses in your presence until you snatch them 
out of my hands. Therefore, pray, sir, take pity upon 
me and yourself; and believe me to be, with great 
respect, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, May 15, 1711. 

REVEREND Sir,—I had the favour of yours of the 10th 
instant by the last packet, and cannot return you suf- 
ficient acknowledgment for your kind aud prudent 
management of that affair so much to my advantage. 
I confess that I did not much fear that such a vile 
report would do me any great injury witb Mr. Harley ; 
for I was persuaded he is tuo wise to believe such an 
incredible story. But the publishing it to the world 
might have influenced some to my disadvantage ; 
and no man can be well pleased to be the subject of a 
libel, though it often happens to be the fate of honest men. 

I doubt not but you will hear of an unlucky coutest 
in the city of Dublin about their mayor. You may 
remember (I think while you were here, that is, in 
1709) alderman Constantine, by a cabal, for so 1 must 
call it, lost his election; and a junior alderman, one 
Forrest, was elected mayor for the ensuing year. Con- 
stantine petitioned the council-board not to approve 
the election; for you must know, by the new rules, 
settled in pursuance of an act of parliament for the 
better regulation of corporations, their chief officers 
must be approved of by the governor and council after 
they are elected, before they can enter imto any of their 
respective offices; and if not approved of in ten days, 
the corporation that chose them must go into a new 
election. Now, alderman Constantine, upon the cor- 
poration’s return of Forrest, complained of it as wrong, 
and desired to be heard by council; but my lord 
Wharton, then lord-lieutenant, would not admit it. 
This passed on to the year 1710, and then the present 
mayor was chosen, alderman Eccles, another junior 
alderman ; and this year, one alderman Barlow, a tailor, 
another junior. Constantine, finding the government 
altered, supposed he should have more favour, and 
petitions again of the wrong done him. The city 
replied, and we had two long hearings. The matter 
depended on an ol bye-law, made about the 12th 
of queen Elizabeth; by which the aldermen, according 
to their ancientry, are required to keep their mayoralty, 
notwithstanding any licences or orders to the contrary. 
Several dispensations and instances of contrary prac- 
tices were produced; but with a salvo that the law 
of succession should stand good : and some aldermen, 
as appeared, had been disfranchised for not submitting 
to it, and holding in their mayoralty. On the contrary, 
it was urged that this rule was made in a time waoen 
the mayoralty was looked upon as a great burden, and 
the senior aldermen got licences from serving it, and 
by faction and interest got it put on the junior and 
poorer; and most of the aldermen were then papists, 
and being obliged, on accepting the office, to take the 
oath of supremacy and come to seat they de« 
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clined it: but the case was now altered, and most were 
ambitious of it; and a rule or bye-law that imposed 
it as a duty and burden must be understood to oblige 
them to take it, but could not oblige the electors to 
put it on them ; that it was often dispensed with, and, 
as alleged, altogether abrogated by the new rules, that 
took the election out of the city, where the charter 
places it, and:gave it to the aldermen only: that since 
those rules, which were made in 1672, the elections 
have been in another manner, and in about 36 mayors 
eight or nine were junior aldermen. On the whole, the 
matter seemed to me to hang on a most slender point; 
and being archbishop of Dublin, I thought I was 
obliged to be for the city; but the majority was for 
the bye-law, and disapproved alderman Barlow, who 
was returned for mayor. I did foresee that this would 
beget ill blood, and did not think it for my lord duke 
of Ormond’s interest to clash with the city ; and I went 
to several of his grace’s friends, whom I much trust, 
before the debate in council, and desired them to 
consider the matter; and laid the inconveniency I 
apprehended before them, and desired them to take 
notice that I had warned them; but they told me 
that they did not foresee any hurt it would be to his 
grace. And I pray God it may not; though I am 
afraid it may give him some trouble. 

The citizens have taken it heinously ; and, as I hear, 
met to-day, and in common-council repealed the bye- 
Jaw, and have chosen alderman Barlow again. I think 
them wrong in both, and a declaration of enmity 
against the council and government, which feud is 
easier begun than laid. It is certain the council 
must disapprove their choice, it being against the new 
rules, as wellas good manners; and what other steps 
will be made to correct them I cannot say ; whereas, 
if they had appointed a committee to view and re- 
port what old obsolete bye-laws were become incon- 
venient, and repealed this among the rest, it would 
not have given offence; and if they had chosen another 
instead of Barlow, I believe he would have been ap- 
proved, and there had been an end of the contest. 

You must know this is made a party affair, as Con- 
stantine sets up for a high-churchman, which I never 
heard he did before; but this is an inconveniency in 
parties, that whoever has a private quarrel, and finds 
himself too weak, he immediately becomes a zealous 
partisan, and makes his private a public quarrel. 

Perhaps it may not be ungrateful, nor perhaps alto- 
gether useless to you, to know the truth of this matter; 
for I imagine it will be talked of. 

I believe the generality of the citizens and gentlemen 
of Ireland are looked upon as friends to the Whiggish 
interest. But it is only so far as to keep out the pre- 
tender, whom they mortally fear, with good reason ; 
and so many villanous papers have been spread here 
and so much pains taken to persuade them that the 
Tories design to bring him in, that it is no wonder they 
are afraid of them; but God be thanked, this ministry 
and parliament has pretty well allayed that fear by 
their steady and prudent management. And if his 
grace the duke of Ormond prosecutes the same measures 
the ministry does in Britain, (as I believe he will,) 
[ persuade myself that the generality here will be as 
cealous for this as any ministry we ever had. 

The death of the earl of Rochester [son of the great 
earl of Clarendon, and maternal uncle to queen Anne} 
is a great blow to all good men, and even his enemies 
cannot but do justice to his character. What influence 


it wili have on public affairs God only knows. }/ 


pray let me have your thoughts on it, for I have some 
fears that I do not find affect other people; I was of 
opinion that he contributed much to keep things 
steady; and I wish his friends may not want his in- 
fluence. I conclude with my prayers for you. 
Wirtiam Dustin. 
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FROM LORD PETERBOROUGH. 
Hanover, June 21, 1731. 
S1z,—You were returning me to ages past fur some ex- 
pressions in my letter. JI fiud matter in yours to send 
you as far back as the golden age. How came you to 
frame a system (in the times we live in) to govern the 
world by love? 

1 was much more surprised at such a notion in your 
first than to find your opinion altered in your last 
letter. My hopes’ were founded more reasonably upon 
the contrary principle. I wish we could keep ourselves 
steady by any; but I confess it was the hatred and 
contempt so justly conceived against our late governors 
that gave me some little expectations we might unite, 
at least in order to prevent a relapse. 

The consequences of places not given were apparent ; 
the whole party were then dissatisfied ; and, when 
given, those are only pleased who have them. This is 
what the honest management of past administrations 
has brought us to: but I should not yet despair if 
your loving principle could but have its force among 
three or four of your acquaintance. Never persons had 
more reason to agree; nor was it ever in the power of 
a few men to bring greater events to bear, or prevent 
greater inconveniencies; for such are inevitable with- 
out the nicest manugement: and I believe no person 
was ever better prepared to make this out than myself. 

I wish, before I left England, that 1 had met, either 
in your letters or discourse, anything like what you 
hint in your last: I should have found great ease, and 
you some satisfaction; for had you passed these six 
months with me abroad, I could have made you 
sensible that it were easy to have brought the character 
and influence of an English peer equal to that of a 
senator in old Rome. Methinks I could have brought 
it to that pass to have seen a levee of suppliant kings 
and princes, expecting their destinies from us and 
submitting to our decrees; but if we come in politics 
to your necessity of leaving the town for wantof money 
to live in it, Lord how the case will alter ! | 

You threaten me with law, and tell me I might 
be compelled to make my words good. Remember 
your own insinuations; what if I should leave Eng- 
land in a week's time, and summon you, in quality of 
chaplain and secretary, to be a witness to transactions 
perhaps of the greatest importance; so great that I 
should think you might deserve the bishopric of Win- 
chester at your return. Let me know, in a letter 
directed to Parson’s-green, the moment you receive 
this, whether you are ready and willing; but you must 
learn to live a month now and then without sleep. 
As to all other things, we should meet with no morti- 
fications abroad, if we could escape them from home. 

But, without raillery, if ever I can propose to myself 
to be of any great use, I foresee this will be the case. 
This is so much my opinion, that I conclude, if it falls 
out otherwise, I shall never concern myself in any pub- 
lic business in England ; that I shall either leave it for 
a better climate, or marry in a rage, and become the 
hero of the October Club. Yours, &c., 

PETERBOROUGH. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, July 12, 1711. 
My Lorp,—I now conceive your grace begins to be a 
busy person in council and parliament and convoca- 
tion; and perhaps may he content to be diverted now 
and then by an idle letter from hence. We have an 
empty town, the queen being settled at Windsor, and 
the ministers often there. We are so,weary with ex- 
pecting further removals, that we begin to drop the 
discourse ; neither am I sure whether those in power 
may not differ a little in opinion as to the matter. 
However, it seems generally agreed that there will be 
many changes before next seasion, and fhat it is neces 
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sary there should be so. My lord Peterborough has 
been some time returned, and I have had a good deal 
of talk with him, or rather he has talked a good deal 
tome. He is mightily discontented with what I writ 
to him, and which he finds to be true, that there seems 
a general disposition among us towards a peace. He 
thinks his successful negotiations with the emperor and 
the duke of Savoy have put us ina better condition 
than ever to continue the war, and will engage to con- 
vince me that Spain is yet to be had if we take proper 
measures. Yofir grace knows he is a person of great 
talents, but dashed with something restless and capri- 
cious in his nature. He told me he came over without 
being recalled, and without one servant, having scat- 
fered them in several parts of Germany. I doubt he 
will not have credit enough with the ministry to make 
‘hem follow his plans; and he is such a sort of person 
as may give good advice which wise men may reason- 
ably refuse to follow. It seems to me that the ministry 
lie under a grievous dilemmag’from the difficulty of 
continuing the war and the danger of an ill peace; 
which I doubt whether all their credit with the queen 
aud country would support them under; but my lord- 
treasurer is a stranger to fear, and has all that courage 
which innocence aud good sense can give a man, and 
the most free from avarice of any one living, both 
which are absolutely necessary for lis station in this 
juncture. He was saying a thing to me some days 
ago which I believe is the great maxim he proceeds 
by, that wisdom in public affairs was not, what is 
commonly believed, the forming of schemes with re- 
mote views, but the making use of such incidents as 
happen. It was thought my lord Mar® would have 
succeeded as secretary upon the duke uf Queensberry’s 
death; but the court seems now disposed to have uo 
third secretary,> which was a useless charge. The 
queen has been extremely ill, so as for four-and-- 
twenty hours people were in great pain; but she has 
been since much better, and voided abundance of 
gravel, &c. 

Our expedition under Mr. Hill [brother to Mrs. 
Masham] is said to be towards the South Seas; but 
nothing is known: I told a great man, whio is deepest 
in the project of it, that I had no good opinion of these 
expeditions, which hitherto never succeeded with us. 
He said he would venture ten to one upon the success 
of it, provided no ill accident happened by storms ; 
and that it was concerted with three or four great 
princes abroad. 

As to the first-fruits, I must inform your grace that 
the whole affair lies exactly as it did for.some months 
past. The duke and his al ba never thought, or at 
least never meddled in it, until some days before they 
went, and then they were told it was already done; 
and my lord-treasurer directed that it should be an 
instruction to the lord-lieutenant to mention in his 
speech tu parliament that the queen had done it, &c. 
But they took no sort of care to finish the matter, and 
carry the instrument over with them, which they 
might have done had they begun timely and applied 
themselves; and, as the bishops superseded me, I did 


® John Erskine, the tenth earl of Mar, was by 
made colonel of a regiment of foot. knight of the Thistle, and 
secretary of state for Scotland. He was one of the commis- 
sioners for the treaty of Union, and was elected one of the six- 
teen peers in four succeeding parliaments. He was again made 
secretary of state, Sept. 1, 1713; in which office he was succeeded 
by the duke of Montrose, Sept. 24, 1714. Being dismissed from 

1 employment, he retired into Scotland, and, at the head of 
600 men, proclaimed the pretender. His forces being increased 
to 6000 or 7000 men, he fought the duke of Argyll, who com- 
manded the royal troops. The victory was left undecided ; 
but the earl of Mar was forced to take ref:ge in Franee. He 
was attainted in 1716, his estate and honours, Xc.. being for- 
feited to the crown; and died at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1783, 

b There seems to have been vone till September 1, 1713, 
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not presume to meddle further in it: but I think this 
may be a lesson, that in all such cases as these it is ne- 
cessary to have some good solicitor, and not leave things 
wholly to great men; vay, so little did the duke en- 
gage in this matter, that my lord-treasurer told m, 
yesterday (although that is a secret) that the very 
draught they had made upon my application was 
some way or other mislaid between the queen and him- 
self, and could not be found; but, however, that 
another should soon be drawn: and his lordship com- 
manded me to inform your grace, and my lords the 
bishops, that, with the first couvenience, the instrumenc 
should be prepared and sent over, which your grace 
will please to let them know. I was of opinion with 
my lord-treasurer that it should be done by a deed 
from the queen, without an act of parliament, and 
that the bishops should be made a corporation for the 
management of it. Your grace sees I write with 
much freedom, because I am sure I can do it safely. 

I have been engaging my lord-treasurer, and the 
other great men, ina project of my own, which they 
tell me they will embrace, especially his lordship. He 
is to erect some kind of society, or academy, under the 
patrouage of the ministers and protection of the queen, 
for correcting, enlarging, polishing, and fixing our lan- 
guage. The methods must be left to the society; only 
I am writing a letter to my lord-treasurer, by way of 
proposals, and some general hiuts, which I design to 
publish, and he expects from me. All this may come 
to nothing, although IT find the ingenious and learned 
men of all my acquaintance fall readily in with it; 
and so I hope will your grace, if the design can be 
well executed. I would desire, at leisure, some of 
your grace’s thoughts on this matter. 

I hope your grace will take advantage of the times, 
and see whether your violent house of commous will 
fall in with some good law for the benefit of the church, 
as their much betters have done it here: and I thiuk 
the convocation could not be better employed than 
in considering what good law 1s wanting for the church, 
and endeavour to have it passed, rather than in brang- 
ling upon trifles. The church has sv few happy occa- 
sious, that we ought to let none of them slip. I take 
up too much of your graces time; and therefore, 
begging your prayers and blessings, I remain, with the 
greatest respect, your grace’s most dutiful humble 
servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, July 25, 1711. 
REVEREND Sir,—You must not wonder that I have 
been so ill a correspoudent of late, being, as I find, in 
debt to you for yours of June the 8th and July the 
12th. This did not proceed from any negligence, 
but from the circumstances of things here, that were 
such that I could not return you any satisfactory 
answer. 

We have now got over the preliminaries of our par- 
liaments and convocation ; that is to say, our addresses, 
&c.; and as to the parliament, so far as ay-pears to me, 
there will be an entire compliance with her majesty’s 
occasions and my lord duke of Ormond’s desire, and 
that funds wil] be given for two years from Christmas 
next; by which we shall have the following summer 
free from parliamentary attendance, which proves a 
great obstruction both to church and country business. 
As to the convocation, we have no licence as yet to 
act. I have heard some whispers, as if a letter of 
licence had come over, and was sent back again to be 
mended, especially as to direction about a president. J 
may inform you that that matter is in her majesty's 
choice : we have on record four licences; the first di- 


rected to the archbishop uf Dublin in 1614; the other 
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three, in 1634, 1662, 1665, directed to the then lords- 
primates. I have not at present the exact dates; but 
T have seen the writs, and find the convocation sat in 
these years. 

His grace the duke of Ormond, in his speech to the 
parliament, (which I douht not but you have geen,) 
mentioned the remittal of the twentieth parts, and the 
grant of the first-fruits, for buying impropriations ; 
but did not assume to himself any merit in the pro- 
curing of them ; nor, that I can find by any intima- 
tion, so much as insinuated that the grant was on his 
motion ; notwithstanding, both in the house of lords 
and convocation, some laboured to ascribe the whole to 
his grace; and had it not been for the account I had 
from you, his grace must, next to her majesty, have 
had the entire thanks. You'll observe, from the lords’ 
address and convocation, that his grace is brought in 
for a share in both. But if the case should be other- 
wise, yet his grace is no way to be blamed. The 
current runs that way ; and perhaps neither you nor J 
have bettered our interest here at preseut, by endeavour- 
ing to stop it. 

The conclusion was that all the archbishops and 
bishops agreed to return thanks to my lord-treasurer of 
Great Britain, by a letter, which all in town have signed, 
being convinced that, next to her majesty’s native 

bounty and zeal for the church, this favour is due to 
his lordship’s mediation. 

But they have employed no agent to solicit the passing 
the act through the offices, believing his lordship will 
take care of that of his own mere motion, as he did of 
the grant. This is meant as an instance of their great 
confidence in his lordship’s concern for them, which 
makes it needless that any should intermeddle in what 
he has undertaken. 

If his lordship thinks fit to return any answer to the 
bishops, I wish he would take some occasion to mention 
you in it; for that would justify you, and convince the 
bishops, some of whom perhaps suspect the truth of 
what you sa:4 of the first-fruits and twentieth parts 
being granted before his grace the duke of Ormond was 
declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

I cannot at present write of several matters that 
perhaps I may have opportunity to communicate to you. 
T have sent with this the lords’ and the convocation’s 
address to my lord duke. 

If it may be proper, 1 would have my most humble 
repects to be laid before my lord-treasurer. You may 
be sure I am his most humble servant, and shall never 
forget the advantages he has been the author of to the 
church and state: and yet I believe, if it pleased God 
to prolong his life, greater things may be expected from 
him; my prayers shall not be wanting. 

As for myself, I shall say more some other time; and 
for the present shall only assure you that I am, sir, 
your affectionate humble servant and brother, 

WitiraAm Dustin. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Lissenhall, July 28, 1711. 
Since my lord duke of Ormond’s arrival I have been 
so continually hurried with company, that I retired 
here for two or three days. The preliminaries of our 
parliament are now over; that is to say, addresses, &c., 
and I find the usual funds will be granted, I think 
unanimously, for two years from Christmas next, which 
is all the duke of Ormond desires. I do not see much 
more will be done. You will observe several reflections 
sre in the addresses on the late management here, in 
which the earl of Anglesey and I differed. If we 
could impeach, as you can in Great Britain, and bring 
the malefactors to account, I should be for it with all 
my endeavour; but to show our ill-will when we can 
dono more seems to be no good policy in a dependent 
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people, and that can have no other effect tlan to pro- 
voke revenge without the prospect of redress; uf which 
we have too fatal instances. 1 reckon that every chief 
governor who is sent here comes with a design to serve 
first those who sent him; and that our good only must 
be so far considered as it is subservient to the main 
design. The only difference between governors, as to 
us, is to have a goud-natured man, that has some interest. 
In our prosperity, and will not oppress us unnecessarily ; 
and such is his grace. But I doubt whether even that 
will not be an objection against him on your side of the 
water; for I have found that those governors that 
gained most on the liberties of the kingdom are 
reckoned the best; and therefore it concerns us to be 
on our guard against all governors, and to provoke as 
little as we can. For he that cannot revenge himself 
acts the wise part when he dissembles and passes over 
injuries. 

In my opinion, the best that has happened to us, is, 
that the parliament grants the funds for two years; for 
by these means we shall have one summer to ourselves 
to do our church and country business. I have not been 
able to visit my diocese ecclesiatim, as I used to da, the 
last three years, for want of such a recess. I hope the 
parliament of Great Britain will not resume the yarn 
bill while they continue the same. The lords have not 
sat above four or five days, and are adjourned till Mon- 
day next; so we have no heads of bills brought into 
our house as yet: but if any be relating to the church, 
I will do my endeavour to give you satisfaction. 

Our letter is come over for the remittal of the twen- 
tieth parts and granting the first-fruits for buying 
impropriations and purchasing glebes, which will be a 
great ease to the clergy and a benefit to the church. 
We want glebes more than the impropriations; and I 
am for buying them first, where wanting ; for without 
them, residence is impossible: and, besides, I look upon 
it as a security to tithes that the laity have a share in 
them; and therefore I am not. for purchasing them but 
where they are absolutely necessary. 

We shall, I believe, have some considerations of me- 
thods to convert the natives; but do not find that it 
is desired by all that they should be converted. There 
is a party among us that have little sense of religion 
aud heartily hate the church: these would have the 
natives made Protestants; but such as themselves are 
deadly afraid they should come into the church, because, 
say they, this would strengthen the church too much. 
Others would have them come in, but can't approve 
of the methods proposed, which are to preach to them 
in their own language, and have the service in Irish, 
as our own canons require. So that between them, I 
am afraid that little will be done. I am, sir, yours, &c., 

WILLIAM DousLin.. 





TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, August 15, 1711. 
My Lorp,—I have been at Windsor a fortnight, from 
whence I returned two days ago, and met a letter at 
my lodgings from your grace, dated July 25. I was 
told it was sent to Mr. Manly’s house, (your postmaster’s 
son,) and by him to me: so that I suppose your 
grace did not direct to Mr. Lewis as formerly, other- 
wise I should have had it at Windsor. The ministers 
go usually down to Windsor on Saturday, and return 
on Monday or Tuesday following. I had little oppor- 
tunity of talking with my lord-treasurer, seeing him 
only at court, or at supper at third places, or in much 
company at his own lodgings. Yesterday I went to 
visit him after dinner, but did not stay above an hour, 
because business called him out. I read to him that 
part of your grace’s letter which expresses your grace’s 
respects to him, and he receivei them perfectly well: 
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He told me “he had lately received a letter from the 
bishops of Ireland, subscribed (as I remember) by 
seventeen, acknowledging his favour about the first- 
fruits.” I told his lordship “that some people in 
Ireland doubted whether the queen had granted them 
before the duke of Ormond was declared lieutenant.” — 
“Yes,” he said, “sure I remembered it was immediately 
an my application.” I said, “I heard the duke him- 
self took no merit on that account.” He answered, 
“ No, he was sure he did not; he was the honestest 
gentleman alive: but,” said he, “it is the queen that 
did it, and she alone shall have the merit.” 

And I must be so free as to tell your grace that the 
grudging, ungrateful manner of some people, which 
oA several occasions I could not but give him hints 
of for my justification, has not been prudent. I am 
sure it has hindered me from any thoughts of pursuing 
another affair of yet greater consequence, which I had 
good hopes of compassing. What can be the matter 
with those people? do I ask either money or thanks of 
them? have I done any hurt to the business? My 
lord-treasurer told me he had sent the letter over about 
the first-fruits, I never inquired into the particulars : 
he says he will very soon answer the bishops’ letter to 
himself, and will show me both letter and answer : but 
T shall not put him in mind unless he remembers it of 
his own accord. Nor, with great submission to your 
grace, can J prevail on my own pride to desire he would 
make any mention of me in his answer. Your grace 
is convinced that unless I write a heap of lies, the 
queen had granted that affair before my lord duke was 
named. I desire to convince nobody else; and, since 
the thing is done, it is not of any consequence who were 
instrumental in it. I could not forbear yesterday 
reminding my lord-treasurer of what I said to Mr. 
Southwell before his lordship, when he came to take 
his leave before he went to Ireland; which was, that I 
hoped Mr. Southwell would let the bishops and clergy 
of Ireland know that my lord-treasurer had long since 
(before the duke was governor) prevailed on the hee 
to remit the first-fruits, &c., and that it was his lord- 
ship's work, as the grant of the same favour in England 
had formerly been. My lord-treasurer did then ac- 
knowledge it before Mr. Southwell, and I think Mr. 
Southwell should have acted accordingly; but there is 
a great deal of ignorance as well as il] will in all this 
matter. The duke of Ormond himself, had he engaged 
in it, could only act as a solicitor, Everybody knows 
that the lord-treasurer, in such cases, must be applied 
to (and only he) by the greatest persons. I should think 
the people of Ireland might rather be pleased to see 
one of their own country able to find some credit at 
court, and in a capacity to serve them, especially one 
who does it without any other prospect than that of 
serving them. I know not any of the bishops from 
whom I can expect any favour, and there are not 
many upon whom a man of any figure could have such 
designs: but I will he revenged; for whenever it lies 
In my power I will serve the church and kingdom, 
although they should use me muck worse. I shall dine 
to-morrow with the lord-treasurer, and perhaps I may 
then see the answer he is to write. I thought to have 
sent this letter away to-night, but I have been inter- 
rupted by business. I go to Windsor again on Satur- 
day for a day or twa, but I will leave this behind to be 
sent to the post, 

August 21. I had wrote thus far, and was forced 
to leave off, being hurried away to Windsor by my 
lord-treasurer, from whence I returned but last night. 
His lordship gave me a paper, which he said he had 
promised me, I put it in my pocket, thinking it was 
about something else we had been talking over; and 
Inever looked iuto it until just now, when I find it 
to be my lord-primate’s letter to his lordship, with an 
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enclosed one from the bishops. With submission, I 
take it to be dry enough, although I shall not tell his 
lordship so. They say, “they are informed bis lord- 
ship had a great part in,” &c. I think they should 
either have told who it was informed them so, since it 
was a person commissioned by themselves, or at 
least have said they were assured. And as for those 
words, a great part, I know nobody else had any 
except the queen herself. I cannot tel] whether my 
lord has writ an answer, having said nothing to him 
of it since he gave me the letters; nor shall I desire 
to see it. 

As to the convocation, I remember both my lord- 
treasurer and Mr. St. John spoke to me about the 
matter, and were of the same opinion with your grace, 
that it was wholly in the queen’s choice. I excused 
giving my opinion, being wholly uninformed; and I 
have heard nothing of it since. 

My lord-keeper gave me yesterday a bundle of 
Irish votes at Windsor, and we talked a good deal 
about the quarrels between the lords and commons: I 
say the fault lay in uot dissolving the parliament; 
which I had mentioned to the duke of Ormond, and 
often to some of those who were thought to have most 
credit with him. But they seemed to believe, as I 
did, that any Irish parliament would vield to any- 
thimg that any chief governor ; leased, and so it would 
be a needless trouble. 

We reckon for certain that Mr. Hill with his fleet 
is gone to Quebec. 

Mrs. Masham is every minute expecting to lie in, 
Pray God preserve her life, which is of great import- 
auce. Jam, with the greatest respect, my lord, your 
grace’s most dutiful and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


The queen has got a light fit of the gout. The 
privy-seal is not yet disposed of. 








TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
August 26, 1711. 
My Lorpo,—Perhaps you will be content to know some 
circumstances of affairs here. The duke of Somerset 
usually leaves Windsor on Saturday, when the 
ministers go down thither, and returns not till they 
are goue. On Saturday sevennight, contrary to cus- 
tom, he was at Windsor, and a cabinet-council was 
to be beld at night; but after waiting a long time, 
word was brought out that there would be no cabinet. 
Next day it was held, and then the duke went to a 
horse-race about three miles off. This began to be 
whispered ; and at my return to town they had got it in 
the city; but not the reason; which was, that Mr. 
secretary St. Jolin refused to sit if the duke was there. 
Last Sunday the duke was there again, but did not 
offer to come to the cabinet, which was held without 
him. I hear the duke was advised by his friends of 
the other party to take this step. The secretary said 
to some of his acquaintance that he would not sit 
with a man who had so often betrayed them, &c. 
You know the duchess of Somerset is a great favourite, 
and has got the duchess of Marlborough’s key. She 
is insinuating, and a woman of intrigue: and will, I 
believe, do what ill offices she can to the secretary. 
They would have hindered her coming in; but the 
queen said, “If it were so that she could not have 
what servants she liked, she did not find how her con- 
dition was mended.” I take the safety of the present 
ministry to consist in the agreement of three great men, 
lord-keeper, lord-treasurer, and Mr. Secretary ; and so I 
have often told them together, between jest aud earnest, 
and two of them separately with more seriousness And 
I think they entirely love one another, as their dif- 
ferences are uot of weight to break their union. They 
vary a little about their uotions of a certain general. | 
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will not say more at this distance. I do not see well 
how they can be without the secretary, who has very 
great abilities both for the cabinet and parliament. 
The Tories in the city are a little discontented that no 
further changes are made in employments, of which I 
cannot learn the secret, although I have heard several, 
and from such who might tell the true one if they 
would : one is, that lord-treasurer professes he is at a 
loss to find persons qualified for several places: another, 
(which is less believed,) that the queen interposes: a 
third, that it isa trimming disposition. Iam apt to 
think that he finds the call for employments greater 
than he cun answer if there were five times as many 
to dispose of; and I know particularly that he dislikes 
very much the notion of people, that every one is to be 
turned out. The treasurer is much the greatest minis- 
ter I ever knew; regular in life, with a true sense of 
religion, an excellent scholar, and a good divine, of a 
very mild and affable disposition, intrepid in his 
notions and indefatigable in business, an utter despiser 
of money for himself, yet frugal (perhaps to an ex- 
tremity) for the public. In private company he is 
wholly disengaged and very facetious, like one who 
has no business at all. He never wants a reserve upon 
any emergency which would appear desperate to 
others; and makes little use of oe thousand pro- 
jectors and schematists who are daily plying him with 
their visions, but to be thoroughly convinced, by the 
comparison, that his own notions are the best. I am, 
my lord, with the greatest respect, your grace’s most 
obedient, &c. JONATHAN SwIFT. 
FROM ARCHSGISHOP KING. 
Swords, September, 1, 1711. 

REVEREND Sir,—I have before me yours of the 15th 
and 21st, fur which I return you my hearty thanks. 
] perceive you have the votes of our commons here, 
and, I suppose, the address of the lords that gave oc- 
casion to them. I must let you know that I was very 
gene against the clause that provoked them, and 
ept the house in debate about it at least an hour, and 
spoke so often that I was ashamed of myself; yet there 
were but three negatives to it. I used several argu- 
ments against the lords concurring with their com- 
mittee, and foretold all that has happened upon it. 
Upon which I was much out of favour with the house 
for some time; and industry has been used, as I was 
informed, to persuade my lord duke that what I did 
was in opposition to his interest; but when I had the 
opportunity to discourse his grace last, he was of 
another opimion. And, in truth, my regard to his 
graces interest was the principal reason of opposing a 
clause that I foresaw might embarrass his business 
here, 





There happened another affair, relating to one | 
Laugton, of whom I formerly gave you some account. , 


The commons found him on the establishment for a 
small pension; and, having an ill notion of him and 
his fifopriietigns they took this occasion to examine 
his merits ; in order to which, they sent up a message to 
the lords, to desire leave of judge Coste, who had 
taken his examinations and those of his witnesses, to 
come down and inform the committee; and this seemed 
the more necessary because the examinations taken 
by the council were burned: but the lords refused to 
tet the judge go down, as desired, and passed a vote 
to take the examination of the matter into their hands. 
This, I foresaw, might prove another bone of conten- 
tion, and did oppose it, but with the same success as 
the former. 
the bishop of Ossory, and refused to appear before the 
commons; on which thay passed the angry resolves 
you will find in their votes. The examination of this 
roatter has emplyed much of the lords’ time to very 


Langton pleaded privilege, as chaplain to ‘ 
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little purpose. My opposing this was made an cb- 
jection against me by some that wish now my advive 
had been taken. 

The business of the city of Dublin, of which I gave 
you an account formerly, embroils us very much. 
We have, at the council, rejected four mayors and 
eight sheriffs, all regularly elected by the city ; some 
of them the best citizens in the town, and much in thp 
interest of the government. We begin to be sick o 
it; and I am afraid that it may beget ill blood ana 
come into parliament here. We have rejected the 
elected magistrates in four other corporations, which 
adds to the noise. I own there were good reasons for 
rejecting some of them, but I cannot say the same for 
Dublin. I wish this may not prove uneasy to us. 

There was a motion made at the sessions for the 
county of Dublin, at Kilmainham, for an address of 
thanks to her majesty for sending his grace the duke 
of Ormond to be our chief-governor. Nine of the 
justices, that is, all that were then present, agreed to 
it, and an address was ordered to be drawn, which was 
brought next morning into court, and then there were 
above a score that seemed to have come on purpose, 
and promised that it should be rejected by a majority ; 
for this reason only, that it would entail a necessity 
on them to address in favour of every new lord-lieu- 
tenant, or disoblige him. For which reason it was 
rejected also in my lord Wharton’s time. This no- 
ways concerns his grace himself; but, in my opinion, 
ought to lessen the esteem of some persons’ manage- 
ment that attempt things which would be better let 
alone where they cannot be carried without opposition. 

The house of commons seem to have received ill im- 
pressions of some. They reckon my lord duke’s ad- 
visers as if they were secretly his enemies, and designed 
to betray him. They generally seem persuaded that 
his grace is a sinccre honest man, and most in the in- 
terest of the kingdom of any chief-governor they can 
ever expect; and that therefore they ought to support 
him to the utmost of their power, and declare that the 
quarrels his enemies raise shall not hinder them from 
doing whatever he shall reasonably desire from them, 
or her majesty’s service require; and, as an instance of 
their sincerity in this, they have granted funds for two 
years from Christmas last; whereas at first they in- 
tended only two years from the preceding 24th of 
June. 

I have been preaching a doctrine that seems strange 
to some : it is, that her majesty and the ministry will 
be inclined to employ such as may be a help and sup- 
port to their interest, and not a clog. I mean, that 
these subalterns should, by their prudence and dex- 
terity, be able to remove any misunderstandings that 
may be between the government and the people, and 
help to beget in them a good notion of the ministry ; 
and by all means avoid such things as may embarrass 
or beget jealousies; so that the burden or odium may 
not fall on the ministry where any harsh things happen 
to be done: that it seems to me to be the duty of those 
in posts to avoid unnecessary disputes, and not to ex- 
pect that the ministry will interpose to extricate them, 
when they, without necessity, have involved them- 
selves. But some are of a different opinion, and seem . 
to think that they have no more to do when they meet 
with difficulties, perhaps of their own creating, than to 
call in the ministry and desire them to decide the 
matter by power ; a method that I do not approve, nor 
has it succeeded well with former governors here : 
witness lord Sydney and lord Wharton, in the case of 
the convocation. 

There really needs but one thing to quiet the people 
of Ireland, and it is to convince them that there is no 
eye to the pretender. Great industry has been, and 
still is, used to bugbear them with that rear. I be. 


a 


“Swift. 
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lieve it is over with you; but it will require time and 
udent methods to quiet the people here, that have 
n possessed for twenty-two years with a continual 
apprehension that he is at the door, and that a certain 
kind of people designed to bring him in. The sircum- 
stances of this kingdom, from what they saw and felt 
under king James, make the dread of him much greater 
than it can be with you. 

As to our convocation, a letter came from her 
majesty to give us licence to act; but it nowise pleased 
some peuple, and so it was sent back to be modelled to 
their mind, but returned again without alteration. It 
came not to us till the day the parliament adjourned. 
I was at that time obliged to attend the council, there 
being a hearing of the Quakers against a bill for re- 
covering tithes. In my absence they adjourned till 
the meeting of the parliament, witnout so much as 
voting thanks or appointing a committee. The thingg 
that displeased some in the liceuce were, first, that my 
lord-primate was not the sole president, so as to appoint 
whom he pleased to act in jj absence. The second 
was, the consideration of in methods to convert the 
natives, against which some have set themselves with 
all their might. The third is, whaf. concerns plu- 
ralities and residence, which some have not patience 
to hear of. The lower house seem to have the matter 
more at heart; for they have appointed committees 
during the recess, and are doing something. 

I cannot but udmire that you should be at a loss to 
find what is the matter with those that would neither 
allow you nor any one else to get anything for the 
service of the church or the public. It is with sub- 
mission the silliest query I ever found made by Dr. 
You know there are some that would assume 
to themselves to be the only churchmen and managers, 
and cannot endure that anything should be done but 
by themselves, and in their own way; and had rather 
that all good things proposed should miscarry than be 
thought to come from other hands than their own; 
whose business is to lessen everybody else, and obstruct 
whatever is attempted, though of the greatest advan- 
tage to church and state, if it be not from their own 
party. And yet, so far as I have hitherto observed, I 
do not remember an instance of their proposing, much 
less prosecuting with success, anything for the public 
good. They seem to have a much better hand at ob- 
structing others and embarrassing affairs than at pro- 
posing or prosecuting any good design. 

These seem as uneasy that more alterations are not 
made here as those you mention are with you. The 
reason is very plain; they would fain get into employ- 
ments, which cannot be without removes; but I nave 
often observed that none are more eager for posts than 
such as are least fit for them. I do not see how a new 
perenne would much mend things here; for there is 
ittle choice of men: perhaps it might be for the worse, 
rebus sic stantibus ; though I always thought the honest 
part is, to allow the peuple to speak their sense on the 
change of affairs by new representatives. I do not 
fiud that those that have embarrassed the present 
designed a new one; but they thought the commons so 
passive, that they might carry what they pleased, 
whatever their design might be. If they prosecute the 
present measures, I believe they will make new ones 
necessary when there shall be occasion to have a new 
session. 

I pray most heartily for her majesty and her minis- 
ters; and am inclined to believe that it is one of the 
most difficult parts of their present circumstances to 
tind proper instruments to execute their good inten- 
ions, notwithstanding the great crowds that offer them- 
wives; particularly, my lord-treasurer’s welfare is at 
heart with all good men; I am sure with none more 
than, reverend sir, &c. Wituiam Dustin 
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FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
{This letter is noticed in the Journal to Stella.] 
Swords, September 1, J711. 

REVEREND Sir,—I got a little retirement here, and 
made use of it to write you by the present packet. I 
promised to say something as to your own affairs; and 
the first thing is, not to neglect yourself on this oc- 
casion, but to make use of the favour and interest you 
have at present to procure you some preferment that 
may he called a settlement. Years come on, and 
after a certain age, if a man be not in a station that — 
may be a step to a better, he seldom goes higher. It 
is with men as with beauties, if they pass the flower, 
they grow stale and lie for ever neglected. I know 
you are not ambitious; but it is prudence, not am- 
bition, to get into a station that may make a man easy, 
and prevent contempt when he grows in years. You 
certainly may now have an opportunity to provide for 
yourself, aud I eutreat you not to neglect it. 

The second thing that I would have you to consider 
is, that God has given you parts and learning and a 
happy turn of mind, and that you are answerable for 
those talents to God: and therefore I advise you, and 
believe it to be your duty, to set yourself to some 
scrious and useful subject in your profession, and to 
manage it so that it may be of use tothe world. Iam 
persuaded that, if you will apply yourself this way, you 
are well able to do it; and that your knowledge of the 
world and reading will enable you to furnish such a 
piece, with such uncommon remarks, as will render it 
both profitable and agreeable above most things that 
pass the press. Say not that most subjects in divinity 
are exhausted; for, if you look into Dr. Wilkins’ 
Heads of Matters, which you will find in his “ Gift of 
Preaching,” you will be surprised to find so many 
necessary and useful heads that no authors have 
meddled with. There are some common themes that 
have employed multitudes of authors, but the must 
curious and difficult are in a manner untouched, and 
a good genius will not fail to produce something new 
and surprising on the most trite, much more on those 
that others have avoided, merely because they were 
above their parts. 

Assure yourself that your interest, as well as duty, 
requires this from you; and you will find that it will 
answer some objections against you, if you thus show 
the world that you have patience and comprehension of 
thought to go through with such a subject of weight 
and learning. 

You will pardon me this freedom, which I assure you 
proceeds from a sincere kindness and true value that I 
have for you. I will add no more but my hearty prayers 
for you. Iam, Dr. Swift, yours, Wu titam Dusiin. 

TO DR. FRANCIS ATTERBURY, 
DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH. 
September 1, 1711. 

Sir,—I congratulate with the college, the university, 
and the kingdom, and condole with myself upou your 
new dignity.a The virtue I would affect by putting 
my own interests out of the case has failed me in this 
juncture. I only consider that I shall want your con- 
versation, your friendship, your protection, and your 
good offices when I can least spare them.” I would 
have come among the crowd of those who make you 
compliments on this occasion, if I could have brought 
a cheerful countenance with me. Iam full of envy. 
It is too much in so bad an age for a person so in- 
clined, and so able to do good, to have so great a scene 
of showing his inclination and abilities. 

@ The deanery of Christ Church. 

b As the iutimacy between these two great men had not ther 
been of long standing, it may be amusing to trace its 1#e and 
progress. for which see Journal to Stella, April 36, 1TL1— 
February 24, 17° 2. 
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If great ministers take up this exploded custom of 
rewarding merit, I must retire to Ireland and wait for 
better times. The college and you ought to pray for 
another change at court, otherwise I can easily foretel 
that their joy and your quiet will be short. Let me 
advise you to place your books in moveable cases: lay 
in no great stock of wine, nor make any great altera- 
tions in your lodgings at Christ Church, unless you are 
sure they are such as your successor will approve and 
my for. Iam afraid the pvor college little thinks of 
this 

* Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea,” 

I am going to Windsor with Mr. Secretary, and 
hope to wait on you either at Bridewell or Chelsea. I 
am, with great respect and esteem, sir, your most 
obedient and most obliged humble servant, 

JoNATHAN SwirtT. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Windsor Castle, October 1, 1711. 

My Lorp,—I had the honour of a long letter from your 
grace about a month ago, which I forebore acknowledg- 
ing sooner, because I have been ever since perpetually 
tossed between this and London, and partly because 
there had nothing happened that might make a letter 
worthy the perusal. It is the opinion of some great 
persons here that the words which the house of 
commons took amiss in your address might very well 
bear an application that concerned only my lord 
Wharton. I find they are against my opinion that a 
vew parliament should have been called; but all agree 
it must now be dissolved: but, in short, we are so 
extremely busy here that nothing of Ireland is talked 
on above a day or two; that of the city election I have 
oftenest heard of; and the proceeding of your court in 
it, it is thought, might have been wiser. I find your 

race seems to be of my opinion, and so I told my 
Tord (reasarer. I think your Kilmainham project of 
an address was a very fovlish one, and that for the 
reason of those who were against it. I hope Ireland 
will soon be equally convinced with us here that, if 
the pretender be in anybody's thoughts, it is of those 
they least dream, and who now are in no condition of 
doing mischief to any but themselves. As for your 
convocation, I believe everything there will terminate 
in good wishes. You can do, nothing now, and will 
not meet again these two years; and then, I suppose, 
only to give money, and away. There should, me- 
thinks, in the interval, be some proposals considered 
aud agreed upon by the bishops and principal men of 
the clergy to have all ready against the next meeting; 
and even that I despair o% for a thousand reasons too 
t¢dious to mention. 

My admiring at the odd proceedings of those among 
the bishops and clergy who are angry with me for 
getting their first-fruits was but a form of speech. I 
cannot sincerely wonder at any proceedings in numbers 
of men, and especially (I must venture to say so) in 
Ireland, Meantime, it is a good jest to hear my lord- 
treasurer saying, often before a deal of company, “ that 
it was I that got the clergy of Ireland their first-fruits ;” 
and generally with this addition, “that it was before 
the duke of Ormond was declared Jord-lieutenant.” 
His lordship has long designed an answer to the letter 
ae received from the bishops; he has told me ten times 
“he would do it to-morrow.” He goes to London this 
day, but I continue here for a week. I shall refresh 
his memory, and engage my lord Harley his son to do 
so too. 

I suppose your grace cannot .ut hear in general of 
some steps that are making toward a peace. There 
came out some time ago an account of Mr. Prior's 
journey to France, pretended to be a translation : it is 
& pure invention from the beginning to the end. J 
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will let your grace into the secret of it. The clamoun 
of a party against any peace without Spain, and railing 
at the ministry as if they designed to ruin us, occa- 
sioned that production, out of indignity and contempt, 
by et of furnishing fools something to talk of; and 
it has had a very great effect. Meantime, your grace 
may count that a peace is going forward very fast. 
Mr. Prior was actually in France; and there are now 
two ministers [Mons. Menager and the abbé du Rois] 
from that court in London, which you may be pretty 
sure of, if you believe what I tell you, that I sup 
with them myself in the house where I am now writing, 
Saturday last ; neither do I find it to be a very great 
secret; for there were two getitlemen more with us 
beside the inviter. However, I desire your grace to say 
nothing of it, because it may look like lightness in me 
to tell it: Mr. Prior was with us too, but what their 
names are I cannot tell; for I believe those they 
passed by when I was there are not their real ones. 
All matters are agreed between France and us, and 
very much to the adva and honour of England ; 
but I believe no furthesiteps will be taken without 
giving notice to the allies. Ido not tell your grace 
one syllable as coming from any great minister; and 
therefore I do not betray them. But there are other 
ways of picking out things in a court ; however, I must 
desire you will not discover any of these little par- 
ticulars, nor cite me upon any account at all; for 
great men may think I teil things from them, although 
I have them from other hands; in which last case only, 
I venture to repeat them to one I can confide in, and 
one at so great a distance as your grace. 

I humbly thank your grace for the good opinion you 
are pleased to have of me; and for your advice, which 
seems to be wholly grounded on it. As to the first, 
which relates to my fortune, I shall never be able to 
make myself believed how indifferent Iam about it. I 
sometimes have the pleasure of making that of others ; 
and I fear it is too great a pleasure to he a virtue, at 
least in me. Perhaps in Ireland I may not be able to 
prevent contempt any other way than by making my 
fortune; but then it 1s my comfort that contempt in 
Ireland will be no sort of mortification to me. hen 
I was last in Ireland I was above half the time retired 
to one scurvy acre of ground, and IJ always left it with 
regret. 1 am as well received and known at court as 
perhaps any man ever was of my level; I have formerly 
been the like. I left it then, and will perhaps leave it 
now (when they please to let me), without any concern 
but what a few months will remove. It is my maxim 
to leave great ministers to do as they please; and if | 
cannot distinguish myself enough by being useful in 
such a way as becomes a man of conscience and 
honour, I can do no more; for I never will solicit for 
myself, although I often do for others. 

The other part of your grace’s advice, to be some 
way useful to the church and the public by any talent 
you are pleased to think I possess, is the only thing for 
which I should desire some settlement that would make 
me full master of my time. I have often thought of 
some subjects, wherein I believe I might succeed ; but, 
my lord, to ask a man floating at sea what he designed 
to do when he goes on shore is too hasty a question ; 
let him get there first, and rest and dry himeelf, aud 
then look about him. I have been pretty well known 
to several great men in my life; ana it was their duty, 
if they thought I might have been of use, to put me 
into a capacity for it; but I never yet knew one great 
man in my life who was not every day swayed by 
‘other motives in distributing his favours, whatever reso- 
lutions he had pretended to make to the contrary. I 
was saying a thing the other day to my lord-keepes, 
which he approved of, aud which I believe may be the 
reason of this: it was, “that persons of transcendent 
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merit forced tneir way in spite of all obstacles; but 
those whose merit was of a second, third, or fourth rate, 
were seldom able to do anything hecause the knaves 
and dunces of the world had all the impudence, 
assiduity, flattery, and servile compliance divided 
among them, which kept them perpetually in the way, 
and engaged everybody to be theis solicitors.” I was 
asking a great minister, a month ago, “ how he could 

ssibly happen to en out a certain person to employ 
a commission of discovering abuses, who was the 
most notorious for the constant practice of the greatest 
abuses in that very kind, and was very well known not 
to be at all reformed ?” He said, “he knew all this; 
but what would I have him to do?” JI answered, 
‘“Send any one of your footmen, and command him 
to choose out. the first likely genteel fellow he sees 
in the streets ; for sucha one might possibly be honest, 
but he was sure the other was not, and yet they have 
employed him.” 

I promise your grace that this shall be the last sally 
I shall ever make to a court, and that I will return as 
soon as I cun have leave. I have no great pleasure in 
my preseut manner of living, often involved in things 
that perplex me very much, and which try my patience 
to the utmost ; teazed every day by solictors, who have 
so little sense as to think I have either credit or incli- 
nation to be theirs, although they see I am able to get 
nothing for myself. But I find I am grown very 
tedious, aud therefore conclude, with the greatest 
respect, my lord, &c. JoNATHAN SWIFT. 





FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, October 27, 1711. 
REVEREND S1Rn,—I have before me yours of the Ist in- 
stant, but have been so employed with attending parlia- 
ment, convocation, and privy-council, that I could 
neither compose my thoughts to write nor find time. 
Besides, our business is all in a hurry; and I may 
say, in fine, that things admit of no perfect account. 
On Wednesday the corn-bill, which the commons 
seemed to value most, was thrown out, because it re- 
served a power to the lord-lieutenant and council here 
to prohibit or permit the transportation of grain at any 
time. There was a design to fall on the privy-council 
upon this occasion; but gentlemen would not come 
into it; which showed they had some wit in their 
anger. Aud I am still of opinion that, with tolerable 
good management, this would have been as quiet a 
session as has been in Ireland; but the Dublin busi- 
ness, the address of the lords, Langton’s affair,* and 
now Higgins’s, have exasperated the commons to such 
a height, that will, as you observe, make this parlia- 
ment to be impracticable any longer. It is true, the 
lords’ address might have been interpreted to aim at 
lord Wharton, and was partly so intended ; but it was 
ill expressed to bear that sense; and besides, what 
did it signify for us to show our resentment, when it 
could only provoke a great man to revenge, aud could 
not reach him ? 

As to the first-fruits and twentieth parts, nobody 
here dare say that anybody beside the duke of Or- 
mond procured them, but his grace himself; who, for 
aught I can learn, never assumed, either publicly or 
privately, any such merit to himself; and yet I con- 
feas it is not amiss that it should be thought he did 
those things, for he could not think of governing the 

® Dominick Langton, clerk, formerly a friar, had accused 
Lewis Mears, esq., und other Protestant gentlemen of the county 
of West Meath, of entering into an association against the queen 
and her ministry ; atpon which the house of commons in Ireland, 
on the 6th of August 1711, voted several strong resolutions 
ugainst the said Langton, declaring his charge against Mr. 

ears, &e,, to be false, groundless, and malicious ; and resol. ed 
that an address should be presented to the lord-lieutenant, the 
duke of Ormond, to desire that her majesty would order the 
azid Langton to be struck off the establishment of Ireland. 
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kingdom if it be not believed that he has grent interest 
at court; and if that did vot appear by some favours 
of moment obtained for the kingdom, none would sup- 
pose it. He is truly a modest, generous, and honest 
man; and assure yourself, that whatever disturbance 
he has met with proceeds from his sticking too close 
to his friends. It is a pity such a fault should hurt a 
man. I send you enclosed the papers that relate to 
Mr. Higgins. Lord Santry was heard against him, 
before the lord-lieutenant and council, October 27 : he 
was allowed only to prove the articles in his petition 
that are marked with P, and he seemed to prove them 
pretty fully; but Mr. Higgins, not having yet made 
nis defence, I can give no judgment. By the testi- 
mony of the lower house of convocation in his favour, 
you will see how heartily they espouse him. And 
surely both pains and art have been used to screen 
aim: with what effect you shall hear when the matter 
is concluded. I wish every good man may meet with 
as good aud as fast friendsas he has done. I send you 
likewise the votes that kept the commons in debate 
from eleven in the morning till seven at night. The 
uestion was carried in the negative by two accidents: 
the going out of one member by chance to speak to 
somebody at the putting the question, and the coming 
in of another, in his boots, at the very minute. If eithe- 
had not happened, it had gone the other way. The 
personal affection to the duke of Ormond divided the 
house. If they could have seperated him from some 
others, the majority had been great. You may easily 
from this see what way the bent of this kingdom goes, 
aud that garbling corporations noways pleases them. 
We have several printed accounts of preliminaries 
of the peace; but I believe them all amusements ; for 
I imagine none of the common scribblers know any- 
thing of them at all. I pray God they may be such 
ag may secure us from a new war; though, I believe, 
the death of the emperor makes a lasting peace much 
more difficult than before. That depends on a balance, 
and to that three things seem so necessary that any 
two may stop the third; but now all is reduced to two. 
I reckon, as soon as the peace is settled, the dauphin 
will be taken out of the way, and then France and 
Spain will fall into one hand: a surmise I have had 
in mind ever since Philip got Spain; I was of 
opinion that, if we could have been secured against 
this accident, there had been no need of a war at all. 
As to the convocation, I told you formerly how we 
lost all the time of a recess by a precipitate adjourn- 
ment made by five bishops, when the archbishop of 
Tuam, and as many of us as were of the privy-council, 
were absent, attending at the board, upon a hearing of 
the Quakers against the bill for the recovery of tithes, 
Since the meeting of the parliament after the recess, 
we have attended pretty closely, have drawn up and 
agreed to six or seven canons, and have drawn up a 
representation of the state of religion as to infidelity, 
heresy, impiety, and popery. We have gone through 
likewise, and agreed to, a part of this; but I doubt we 
shall not be able to finish it. We have also before us 
the consideration of residence and the means of con- 
verting papists. This last sent up from the lower 
house. But I reckon it not possible to finish these 
things this session. I need not tell you that my lord- 
rimate’s indisposition is a great clog to despatch; but 
1e is resolved none else shall have the chair. So we 
dispense with many things that otherwise I believe we 
should not. We had only two church bills at this 
time; one for univns, which was thrown out in our 
house, and another for recovery of tithes, which I 
understand will be thrown out by the commons, Our 
session draws uear an end, and everybody is tired of it 


Witiiam Dupun. 
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FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
October 31, IT11. 


To-pay we had another hearing at council concerning 
Mr. Higgins’s tusiness. Some of his witnesses were 
examined. So far as we have yet heard, it does not 
appear to me that they have yet cleared him of tam. 
pering with witnesses, shifting recognizances, or com: 
pounding felonies; but, it is said, these things are 
common in the country; and perhaps that will save 
him. And know not how far his other witnesses, 
that are yet to be examined, may clear him. The 
hearing lasted above three hours. I was unwilling to 
make this packet too large, so I have enclosed the other 
prints in another. I want some affidavits of gentle- 
men, in which they depose Mr. Higgins’s case to con: 


tain many falsehoods. I am &c. 
Witiiam Dustin. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, November 1, 1711. 


REVEREND Sir,—I have considered that part of your 
letter that relates to your own concerns. 1 find you, 
in earnest, very indifferent as to making your fortune 
but you ought not to be so, for a weighty reason you in- 
sinuate yourself, that you cannot, without a settlement, 
be master of your time in such a manner as to apply 
yourself to do something that may be useful to the 
church, I know it is not in your power to do it when 
you please, but something may be done toward it. Get 
but a letter to the government from my lord-treasurer 
for the first good preferment; and you will at the 
same time fil] it with a good man, and perhaps pre- 
vent a bad one from getting into it. Sure there is no 
immodesty in getting such a recommendation. Con- 
sider that years grow upon you; and after fifty, both 
body and mind decay. I have several things on the 
anvil, and near finished, that perhaps might be use- 
ful if published ; but the continual avocation by busi- 
ness, the impositions on me by impertinent visits, and 
the uneasiness of writing, which grows more intolerable 
to me every day, I doubt will prevent my going any 
further. Therefore luse no time; gui non est hodie, cras 
minus aptus erit, I am sure you are able to do good 
service; and give me leave to be importunate with you 
to go about it. Ceasar wrote his Commentaries under 
the hurry and fatigues of a general; and perhaps a 
man’s spirit is never more awakened, nor his thoughts 
better, than in the intervals of a hurry of business. 
Read Erasmus’s Life, and youll find it was almost a 
continual journey. You see how malicious some are 
towards you, in printing a parcel of trifles, falsely, as 
your works, This makes it necessary that you should 
shame those varlets by something that may enlighten 
the world, which I am sure your genius will reach if 
you set yourself toit. If I had the honour to have 
any correspondence with my lord-treasurer, I would 
certainly complain of you to him, and get his lordship 
to join in the request, which I aaa myself he 
would readily do if put in mind. I do not in the 
least fear that you will be angry with me for this, since 
yon cannot suspect my sincerity and kindness in it; 
ail though I shall be angry with you if you neglect 
yourself and interest, yet it shall go uo further than 
to be a trouble to myself, but no abatement of the real 
friendship of yours, &c. Witiiam Dustin. 


on ering MD 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, November 10, 1711. 
Revexenp Sir,-—Perhaps it will not be ungrateful to 
you to know our session of parliament ended on Friday 
last. We threw out in the house of lords two bills; 
that against fines in the city of Dublin, and about quit- 
rents ; and voted an address in opposition to the com- 
mona’ address about revolution principles. We like- 
wise burned Mr, Stoughton’s sermon, preached at 
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Christ Church, on the 30th of January, some years ago. 
The house were pleased to vote me thanks for prosecuting 
him, which you may remember I did in a difficult 
time, notwithstanding the opposition I had from the 
government, and his protection by lord Ikerin, which 
he pleaded in court: and yet I followed him so close 
that I forced him out of his living. After this we 
burned Mr. Boyse's book of A Scriptural Bishop; and 
some QObservators.> Our address was brought in 
yesterday ; in which sure we are even with the com- 
mons. I forgot to tell you we agreed to another ad- 
dress against dissenting ministers, and their 1200/, per 
annum. The commons made an address to my lord- 
lieutenant, in which they bring him in for revolution 
peucinle: “The Memorial of the Church of Eng- 
and "® was reprinted here and dedicated to my lord- 
lieutenant. This was brought into the house of com- 
mons, and I doubt would not have escaped if the usher 
of the black-rod had not called them up to the proro- 
gation. Langton’s business came likewise into the 
house of lords, and when the house was full of ladies 
an offer was made to receive the report of the commit. 
tee, which contained many sheets of paper. <A great 
debate happened upon it: but at last it was waved, 
and ordered to be laid before the lord-lieutenant. 

In short we parted in very ill humour: and I ap- 
prehended that the rainds of the generality are not easy. 
My lord duke of Ormond, so far as I could take it, 
made a very modest and healing speech; and his grace 
seemed in it to be altogether disinterested in parties, 
All these you have in public; and if you think it 
worth while I will take care to send them as they are 
printed. 

As to our convocation, those who had loitered and 
done nothing before last week, pressed on the represent- 
ation of the state of religion, as to infidelity, heresy, 
impiety, and popery ; it will in some time be printed. 
Thad many reasous, but insisted only on two; first, 
its imputing all vices to us, as if we were the worst of 
people in the world ; not allowing any good among us, 
Secondly, not assigning it a cause of the natives con- 
‘nuing papists, that no care was ever taken to preach 
‘0 them in their own language, or translating the ser- 
vice into Irish. You will find the matter in Heylin’s 
Reformation, 2 Eliz. 1560, p. 128. I was forced to 
use art to procure this protest to be admitted, without 
which they would not have allowed me to offer reasons, 
as I had cause to believe. 

Both the parliament and convocation have been so 
dered as to maxe us appear the worst people in 
the world, disloyal to her majesty, ana enemies to the 
church; and I suspect with a design to make us appear 
unworthy to have any countenance or preferment in 

ur native country. When the representation is 
atinted, I will, if you think it worth your while, send 
you my protest. We agreed likewise in some canons 
of no great moment, and some forms of prayer, and 
forms of receiving papists and sectaries; which, I 
think, are too strait. I brought in a paper about resi- 
dence; but here was no time to consider it, nor that 
which related to the means of converting papists. I 
did not perceive any zeal that way. A great part of 
yur representation relates to sectaries ; and many things, 
in the whole, seem to me not defensible. I told you 
vefore how we lost six weeks during the adjournment 
of the parliament; and since it sat we could only 
meet in the afternoon, and I was frequently in council ; 


® It was printed in 4to., at Dublin, tnder the title of “ The 
| Office of a Christian Bishop Deseribed and Recommended, from 
1 Tim. ch. iif. ver 1: an Ordination Sermon. 

b Papers published under that title by John Tutchin, esq. 
who had been eeverrly sentenced by lord chief-justice Jeffreys, 
in king James II.’s reign. 

¢ Published at first in 1705, 4to , under this title, “‘The Me 
morial of the Church of England, humbly offered to the cur 
sideration of all true lovers of our Church and Constitution.” 
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eo that I was neither present when it was brought into 
the house, when it passed fur the most part, or was sent 
down in parcels, in foul rased papers that I could not 
well read if I had an apportunity, and never heard it 
read through before it passed. 

I believe most are agreed that, if my advice had 
been taken, this would have been the peaceablest ses- 
sion that ever was in Ireland; whereas it has been one 
of the most boisterous. I believe it was his grace the 
duke of Ormond’s interest to have it quiet; but then 
the managers’ conduct has showed themselves to be 
necessary. I have wearied myself with this scroll, and 
perhaps you will be so likewise. I am, &c. 

Wiitiam Dustin. 


FROM MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 
Hampton Court, November 16, 1711. 
I rerurn you the sheet,* which is, I think, very 
correct. Sunday morning I hope to see you. Tam 
sincerely your hearty friend and obedient servant, 
H. Sr. Joun. 


I have a vile story to tell you of the moral philoso- 
pher Steele. 


FROM MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 
November 17, 1721. 
Dear Doctor,—I ask pardon for my mistake,> and I 
send you the right paper. Iam, in sickness and in 
health, ever your faithful friend and obedient servant, 
H. St. Joun. 


FROM MRS. LONG.c 
November 18, 1711. 

Ir you will again allow me the pleasure of hearing 
from you without murmuring, I will let you enjoy 
that of laughing at me for any foolish word I misapply ; 
for I know you are too reasonable to expect me to be 
nicely right in the matter; but then, when you take a 
fancy to be angry, pray let me know it quietly, that I 
may clear my meanings, which are always far from 
offending my friends, however unhappy I may be in 
my expressions. Could I expect you to remember 
any part of my letters so long ago, I would ask you 
that you should know where to find me when you had 
a mind to it; but I suppose you were in a romantic 
strain, and designed to have surprised me talking to 
myself in a wood or by the sea. Forgive the dulness 
of my apprehension, and if telling you that Iam at 
Lynn will not do, I will print it, however inconvenient 
it may yet be to me; for Iam not the better for the 
old lady’s death, but am put in hopes of being easy 
at Christmas; however, I shall still continue to be 
Mrs. Smyth, near St. Nicholas’s ehurch in that town 
aforesaid. So much for my affairs. Now, as to my 
health, that was much out of order last summer; my 
distemper was a dropsy or asthma (you know what 
I mean, but I cannot spell it right,) or both, lazy dis- 
tempers, which I was too lazy to molest while they 
would let me sit in quiet; but when they grew so un- 
reasonable as not to Tet me do that, I applied myself 
to Dr. Inglis, by whose advice I am now well enough. 
To give you the best account I can of this place, the 
ladies will make any returns, if one may believe what 
they say of one another; the men I kuow little of, for 
I am here what you have often upbraided me with, a 
prude in everything but censuring my neighbours. 
A couple of divines, two aldermen, and a custom- 
house officer are all my men acquaintance; the gay 
part of the town 1 know nothing of, and although for 
the honour of the place I will suppose there are good 
poets, yet that I never inquired after. I have a shelf 

a Probably of “The Conduct of the Allies,” published 
November 27; 1721. aes 

e . 


b Alluding to the precedi : 
© Thue indorsed by the doctor: ‘‘ Poo: Mrs. Long's last , 


letter, written five weeks befure she died.” i 
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pretty well filled at home, but want a Miscellany Mr. 
Steele put out last year; Miss Hessy [Vanhomrigh| 
promised it me, but has forgot it; I fancy you have 
interest enough with him to get it for me. I wish too 
at your leisure you would make a pedigree for me; 
the people here want sadly to know what I am; I pre- 
tend to no more than being of George Smyth's family 
of Nitly, but do not talk much of it for fear of betray- 
ing myself; so they fancy some mystery to be in the 
matter, and would give their rivals’ place to be satisfied. 
At first they thought I came hither to make my for- 
tune, by catching up some of their young fellows; but 
having avoided that sort of company, I am still a 
riddle they know not what to make of. Many of 
them seem to love me well enough ; for I hear all they 
say of one another without making mischief among 
them, and give them tea and coffee when I have it, 
which are the greatest charms I can boast of; the fine 
lady I have left to Moll, (who I suppose was at the 
bath,) or any other that will take it up: for I am grown 
a good housewife; I can pot and pickle, sir, and can 
handle a needle very prettily—see Miss Hessy's scarf— 
I think that is improving mightily. If Miss Hessy 
keeps company with the eldest Hatton, and is still a 
politician, she is not the girl I took her for; but to 
me she seems melancholy. Sure Mr. St. John is not 
so altered but he will make returns; but how can I 
pretend to judge of anything when my poor cousin is 
taken for an hermaphrodite? a thing I as little sus- 
pected her for as railing at anybody: I know so little 
cause for it, that I must be silent. I hear but little of 
what is done in the world, but should be glad the 
ministry did themselves the justice to distinguish men 
of merit: may I wish you joy of any preferment? I 
shall do it heartily: but if you have got nothing, I 
am busy to as much purpose as you, although my 
employments are next to picking straws. Oh, but you 
are acquainted with my lord Fitzharding, for which I 
rejoice with you, and am your most obedient servant, 
ANNE Lone. 


MR. SHOWER®* TO THE LOKD HIGH-TREASURER 
OXFORD. 

London, December 20, 1711. 
My Lorp,— Though there be little reason to expect your 
lordship should interpose in favour of the dissenters, 
who have been so shamefully abandoned, sold, and 
sacrificed by their professed friends, the attempt is, 
however, so glorious in all its views, tendencies, and 
prospects, that, if it be not too late, I would most 
humbly b ur lordship not to be immoveable as to 
that matter*™*lrhe fatal consequences of that bill can- 
not be expressed: I dread to think of some of them ; 
and shall as much rejoice with many thousands if you 
may be instrumental to prevent it. May Heaven direct 
you inthis and all your great affairs for the public 
good of your country! Iam, my honoured lord, your 

most obedient servant, Joun SHOWER. 







THE LORD-TREASURER’S ANSWER. 


(From Swift’s hand-writing and MSS. ] 
December 21, 1711. 


REVEREND Sir,—Had not a very painful distemper con- 
tined me, I had desired the favour of seeiug you some 
time since; and should have spoken very plainly to 
you, as I shall whenever I see you. I have long fore- 
told that the dissenters must be saved whether they 
will or not; they resist even restraining grace, and 
would almost convince me that the notion of man's 
being a mechanism is true in every part. To see men 
moved as puppets, with rage for their interest, with 
envy acting against their own interest, having mens 
persons in admiration ; not only those of their cwn 


® Anemincut dissenting minister. 
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body, who certainly are tie first who pretend to con- 
summate wisdom and deep policy, yet have shown that 
they knew not the common affairs of this nation, but 
are dwellers in thick clay. They are epicureans in 
act, puritans in profession, politicians in conceit, and a 
prey and laughing-stock to the deists aud synagogue 
of the libertines, in whom they have trusted, and to 
whose infallibility they have sold themselves and their 
congregations. All they have done or can do shall 
never make me their enemy. I pity poor deluded 
creatures that have for seventeen years been acting 
against all their principles and the liberty of this 
nation, without leaving so much salt as to keep the 
body of them sweet; for there has not been one good 
bill during that term of years which they have not 
opposed in the house of commons; contrary to the 
practice of those very few dissenters which were in the 
parliament in king Charles II.’s time, who thereby 
united themselves to the country gentlemen, the advan- 
tage of which they found for many years after. But 
now they have listed themselves with those who had 
first denied our Saviour, and now have sold them. 

I have written this only to show you that I am ready 
to do everything that is practicable to save people who 
are bargained for by their leaders, and given up by their 
ministers: I say, their ministers ; because it 1s averred 
and represented, that the dissenting ministers have been 
consulted, and are consenting to this bill. By what lies 
and arts they are brought to this I do not care to men- 
tion; but, as to myself, the engineers of this bill thought 
they had obtained a great advantage against me: find- 
ing I had stopped it in the house of commons, they 
thought to bring me to a fatal dilemma, whether it did 
or did not pass. This would have no influence with me: 
for I will act what I think to be right, let there be the 
worst enemies in the world of one side or other. I guess 
by your letter that you do not know that the bill yes- 
terday passed both houses, the lords having agreed to 
the amendments made by the commons; so that there 
is no roon to do anything upon that head. 

What remains is, to desire that the «dissenters may 
seriously think from whence they are fallen, and do their 
first works—and recover their reputation of sobriety, in- 
tegrity, and love of their country, which is the sincere 
and hearty prayer of, reverend sir, your most faithful 
and most humble servant, Oxrorp. 





TO MR. ——, AT LYNN. 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. LONG. 
London, December 26, 1711. 

Sir,—That you may not be surprised wi tter utterly 
unknown to you, I will tell you the occalwm of it. The 
lady who lived near two years in your neighbourhood, 
and whom you was so kind to visit under the name of 
Mrs. Smyth, was Mrs. Anne Long, sister to sir James 
Long, and niece of colonel Strangeways: she was of as 
good a private family as most in England, and had every 
valuable quality of body and mind that could make a 
lady loved and esteemed. Accordingly she was always 
valued here above most of her sex, and by most distin- 
guished persons. But, by the unkindness of her friends, 
and the generosity of her own nature, and depending 
upon the death of a very old grandmother, which did 
not happen till it was too late, contracted some debts 
that made her uneasy here, and in order to clear them 
was content to retire unknown to your town, where | 
fear her death has been hastened by melancholy, and 
rhaps the want of such assistance as she might have 
ound here. I thought fit to signify this to you, partly 
to let you know how valuable a person you have lost, 
but chiefly to desire that you will: please to bury her 
In some part of your church near a wall where a plain 
marble stone may be fixed, as a poor monument for one 
who deserved so well, and which, if God sends me life, 
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I hope one day to place there, if no cther of her frier.ds 
will think fit to do it. I had the honour of an intimate 
acquaintance with her, and was never so sensibly 
touched with any one’s death .as with hers. Neither 
did I ever know a person of either sex with more virtues 
or fewer infirmities: the only one she had, which was 
the neglect of her own affairs, arising wholly from the 
goodness of her temper. I write not this to you at all 
as a secret, but am content your town should know 
what an excellent person they have had among them. 
If you visited her any short time before her death, or 
knew any particulars about it, or of the state of her 
mind or the nature of her disease, I beg you will be 
so obliging to inform me; for the letter we have seen 
from her poor maid is so imperfect, by her grief for the 
death of so good a lady, that it only tells the time of 
her death; and your letter may, if you please, be 
directed to Dr. Swift, and put under a cover, which 
cover may be directed to Erasmus Lewis, esq., at the 
earl of Dartmouth’s office at Whitehall. I hope you 
will forgive this trouble for the occasion of it, and give 
some allowances to 80 great a loss, not only to me, but 
to all who have any regard for every perfection that 
human nature can possess; and if any way I can serve 
or oblige you, I shall be glad of an opportunity of 
obeying your commands. I am, &e. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO DR. STERNE. 
London, December 29, 1711. 

Str,—The reason I have not troubled you this long 
time with my letters was, because I would not disturb 
the quiet you live in, and which the greatest and wisest 
men here would envy if they knew; and which it is 
one part of your happiness that they do not. I have 
often sent the archbishop ® political letters, of which ] 
suppose you have had part. I have some weeks ago 
received a letter from his grace, which I design to 
ackuowledge ina short time, (as I desire you will 
please to tell him,) when things here come to some 
Issue ; and so we expect they will do in a little time. 
You know what an unexpected thing fell out the first 
day of this session in the house of lords, by the caprice, 
discontent, or sume worse motive, of the earl of Not- 
tingham.> 

In above twenty years that I have known something 
of courts, I never observed so many odd, dark, un- 
accountable circumstances in any public affair. A 
majority against the court, carried by five or six 
dependiag lords, who owed the best of their bread to 
pensions from the court, and who were told by the 
public enemy that what they did would be pleasing to 
the queen, though it was openly levelled against the 
first minister’s head: again, those whose purse-strings 
and heart-strings were the same, all on a sudden scat- 
tering their money to bribe votes; a lord, [earl of 
Nottingham,| who had been so far always a Tory as 
often to be thought in the pretender’s interest, giving 
his vote for the ruin of all his old friends, caressed by 
those Whigs who hated and abhorred him; the Whigs 
all chiming in with a hill against occasional con- 
formity; and the very dissenting ministers agreeing to 
it fur reasons that nobody alive can tell ;4 a resolution 
of breaking the treaty of peace, without any possible 


a The archbishop of Dublin, Dr. ont 

b The earl of Nottingham proposed, in the house of lords, a 
clause to be inserted in the address of thanks to the queen for 
her speech, to represent to her majesty, as the humble opinion 
and advice of the house, that no peace could be made safe or 
honourable to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain or the West 
Indies were to be allowed to any branch of the house of Bour- 
bon. Which motion was carried by a majority of sixty-one 
votes to fifty-five. . 

° eunding to the duke and duchess of Marlborough. 

4 It is said fhe dissenters consented to be kept out, that the 
papists might not be let in. 
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scheme for continuing the war; and all this owing to 
a doubtfulness or inconstancy in one certain quarter, 
which, at this distance, 1 dare not describe. Neither 
do I find ary one person, though deepest in affairs, who 
can tell wna: steps to take. On January the 2nd the 
house of lords is to meet, and it is-expected they will 
go on in therr votes and addresses against a peace. 

On the other side, we are endeavouring to get a 
majority, avd have called up two earls’ sons to the 
house of rae and I thought six more would have 
been called, and perhaps they may before Wednesday. 
We expect the duke of Somerset and lord Cholmonde- 
ley will lose their places; but it is not yet done, and 
we wish fur one more change at court, which you 
must guess. To know upon what small circumstances, 
and by what degrees, this change has been brought 
about, would require a great deal more than I can or 
dare write. 

There is not one which I did not give warning of, 
to those chiefly concerned, many months ago; and so 
did some others, for they were visible enough. This 
must infallibly end either in an entire change of mea- 
sures and ministry, or in a firm establishment of our 
side. Delay and tenderness to an inveterate party 
have been very instrumental to this ill state of affairs. 
They tell me you in Ireland are furious against a 
peace; and it is a great jest to see- people in Ireland 
furious for or against anything. 

I hope to see you in spring, when travelling weather 
comes on. But I have a mind to see the issue of this 
session. I reckon your hands are now out of mortar, 
and that your garden is finished: and I suppose you 
have now one or two 50/. ready for books,® which I 
will lay out for you if you will give me directions 

I have increased my own library very considerably ; 
T mean as far as one 50/., which is very considerable 
forme. I have just had a letter from the St. Mary 
ladies, &c. (Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley.] 1 
thought they were both dead ; but find they sometimes 
drink your claret still, and win your money. Iam, 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

You know who. 


P.S. I had sealed my letter, but have broke it open, 
to tell you, and all that love the church and crown, 
that ail things are now well. The queen has turned 
out the duke of Somerset, and has created twelve 
new lords, of which three are peers’ eldest sons, the 
rest new created ; so that a majority is past dispute. 
We are all in the greatest joy imaginable to find 
her majesty declare herself so seasonably. 





TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, January 8, 1712. 
My Lorp,—I cannot in conscience take up your grace’s 
time with an empty letter; and it is not every day one 
can furnish what will be worth your reading. I had 
all your grace’s packets; and I humbly thank your 
grace for your good instructions to me, which I shall 
observe as soon as ever it shall please God to put me 
into a way of life where I can have leisure for such 
speculations. 

In above twenty years that I have known something 
of courts and ministers I never saw so strange and odd 
@ complicated disposition of affairs as what we have 
had for six weeks past. The facts your grace may 
have met with in every common newspaper; but the 
springs of them are hardly discoverable, even by those 
who had most opportunity of observing. Neither do I 
find those who should know best agree upon the 
matter. There is a perpetual trial of skill between 

® Dr. Sterne made a large collection of books, and placed 

inthe upper part of the Deanery-honse, (then built by 


him,) which he fitted up for this purpose in one great roum, 
with a fireplace at each end, 
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those who are out and those who are in; and the 
former -are generally most industrious at watching 
opportunities. Last September, at Windsor, the duke 
of Somerset,* who had not been at cabinet-council for 
many months, was advised by his friends of fhe late 
ministry to appear there, but the rest refused to sit with 
him; and the council was put off until next day, 
when the duke went to a horse-race. This was de- 
claring open war; and ever since both he and his 
duchess (who is in great favour) have been using all 
sorts of means to break the present ministry. Mrs. 
Masham was absent two months from Windsor, with 
lying-in at Kensington, and my lord-treasurer six 
weeks by indisposition. Some time before the session 
the duke above mentioned went to all those lords 
who, by the narrowness of their fortunes, have depended 
on the court, and engaged them to vote against the 
ministry by assuring them it was the queen’s pleasure. 
He is said to have added other powerful motives. 
Baron Bothmar’s memorial was published just at that 
juncture, as Hoffman, the emperor’s resident, had some 
time before printed the French kirg’s propositions. It 
is confidently affirmed, by those who gould know, 
that money was plentifully scattered. By these and 
some other accidents, the vote was carried against the 
ministry ; and everybody of either party understood 
the thing as intended directly against my lord-trea- 
surer’s head. The house of lords made a very short 
adjournment, and were preparing some resolutions and 
addresses of the most dangerous importance. We had 
a very melancholy Christmas, and the most fearless 
persous were shaken: for our great danger lay where I 
cannot tel] your grace at this distance. The thing 
wished for was, the removal of the Somerset family ; 
but that could not be done, nor yet is. After some 
time the queen declared herself as you have heard, 
and twelve new lords were created. 

My lord Nottingham’s game in this affair has been 
most talked of, and several hard things said of him are 
affirmed to be true. The dissenting ministers in this 
town were consulted about the occasional bill, and 
agreed to it, for what reasons I cannot learn; that 
which is offered not satisfying me that they were afraid 
of worse. I believe they expected an entire change of 
ministry and measures, and a new parliament, by 
which it might be repealed, and have instead some 
law to their advantage. The duke of Marlborough’s 
removal has passed very silently ; the particular rea- 
sons for it I must tell your grace some other time. 
but how it will pass abroad I cannot answer. People 
on both sides conclude from it that the peace is cer- 
tain; but the conclusion is ill drawn: the thing would 
have been done although we had been sure of con- 
tinuing the war. We are terribly afraid of prince 
Eugene's coming, and therefore it was put off until the 
resolutions were taken. Befure he came out of his 
yacht, he asked how many lords were made? He was 
a quarter of an hour with the queen on Sunday about 
seven at night. The great men resolve to entertain 
him in their turns; and we suppose it will all end in 
a journey of pleasure. We are so confidently told of 
the duke of Somerset's being out, that I writ so to the 
dean of St. Patrick's. A man of quality told me 
he had it from my Jord-keeper, whom I asked next 
day, and found it a mistake; but it is impossible to 
fence against all lies ; however, it is still expected that 
the duke will be out, and that many other removes will 
be made. Lord Ranelagh > died on Sunday morning . 
he was very poor and needy, and could hardly support 
himself for want of a pension which used to be paid 
him, and which his friends solicited as a thing of 

a This bappenee August 12, 1711. 


b Richard Jones, baron Jones of Navan, and viscount Re 
nelagh, created earl of Ranelagh, December 11, 1677. 
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perfect charity. He died hard, as the term of art here 
is to express the woful state of men who discover no 
religion at their death. . 

The town talk is, that the duke of Ormond will go 
no more to Ireland, but be succeeded by the duke of 
Shrewsbury, who is a very great and excellent gi ; 
and I will hold a wager that your grace will be an 
admirer of his duchess: if they go, I will certainly 
order her to make all advances to you : but this is only 
a general report, of which they know nothing at court, 
although I think it not altogether improbable. 

We have yet heard nothing of my lord-privy-seal. 
Buys, the Dutch envoy, went to Holland, I think, at 
the same time. Buys is a great pretender to politics, 
and always leaves the company with great expressions 
of satisfaction that he has convinced them all: he took 
much pains to persuade me out of some opinions; and, 
although all he said did but fix me deeper, he tuld the 
ministry how successful he had been. I have got 
poor Dr. King,» who was some time in Ireland, to be 
gazeteer, which will be worth 250/. per annum to him 
if he be diligent and sober, for which I am engaged. 
I mention this because I think he was under your 
grace’s protection when he was in Ireland. 

By what I gather from Mr. Southwell, I believe your 

race stands very well with the duke of Ormond ; and 
it is one great addition to my esteem for Mr. South- 
well that he is euvtirely your grace’s friend and 
humble servant, delighting to do you justice upon 
all occasions. Jam, with the greatest respect, your 
grace’s moat dutiful and most humble servant, ——. 
FROM DR. SACHEVERELL. 
Southwark, January 31, 1712. 
REVEREND Sir,—Since you have been pleased to under- 
take the generous office of suliciting my good lord- 
treasurer's favour in my behalf, I should be very un- 
grateful if I did not return you my most hearty thanks 
for it, and my humblest acknowledgments to his lord- 
ship for the success it has met with. 

I received last Monday a message by my pupil, 
Mr. Lloyd, (representative of Shropshire,) from Mr. 
Harley, by his lordship'’s order, to inquire what my 
brother was qualitied fur. I told him, having failed in 
his trade, he had been out of business for some years, 
during which time I had entirely maintained him and 
his family; that his education had not qualified him 
for any considerable or nice post; but that, if his 
lordship thought him an object of his favour, I entirely 
submitted him to his disposal, and should be very 
thankful to his goodness to ease me of part of that 
heavy burden of my family, that required more than 
my poor circumstances could allow of. 

I am informed also that Iam very much indebted 
to my great countryman, Mr. secretary St. Jolin, for 
his generous recommendation of this matter to his 
lordship. 

I should be proud of an opportunity of expressing 
my gratitude to that eminent patriot, for whom no one 
that wishes the welfare or honour of his church or 
country can have too great a veneration. 

But for yourself, good doctor, who was the first 
spring to move it, I can never sufficiently acknowledge 
the obligation. I should be glad if you will command 
me, in any time or place, to do it, which will bea 
further favour conferred on, reverend sir, your most 
faithful servant, H. SACHEVERELL, 
P. S. Iam told there is a place in the custom-house 

void called the searchers ; which, if proper to ask, 1° 

would not presume, but rather leave it to his lord- 
ship’s disposal, 
a Dr. William King, 































at Utrecht. 
some unlucky circumstances, not proper to be trusted 
to a letter, which have hitherto retarded this great 
work; Mihi ledibria rerum mortalium cunctis in ne- 
gotis observantur. 
culty raising funds upon which to borrow 5,000,000. 
One of those funds is a tax upon paper, and I think 
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TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Londan, March 29, 1738. 
My Lorp,—I cannot ask pardon for not sooner acknow- 
ledging your grace’s letter, because that would look as 
if 1 thought mine were of consequence. Either I grow 
weary of politics, or am out of the way of them, or 
there is less stirring than usual; and, indeed, we are all 
in suspense at present; but I am told that in ten or 
twelve days’ time we shall know what the issue will be 
I can only tell your grace that there are 


Meantime, we are with great diffi- 


30 per cent. upon imported books; and of such a 
vature as I could not yesterday forbear saying to my 
lord-treasurer and the chancellor of the exchequer that, 
instead of preventing small papers and libels, it wil. 
leave nothing else for the press. I have not talked to 
the duke of Argyll upon the affairs of Spain since his 
return; but am told he affirms it impossible for us to 
carry on the war there by our former methods. The 
duke of Ormond is expected to go in two or three days 
for Flanders; and what I writ to your grace, some 
months ago, of the duke of Shrewsbury succeeding to 
govern Ireland, will, I suppose, be soon declared. I 
was the other day to see the duchess, and reported your 
grace’s compliments, which she took very well; and I 
tuld her I was resolved your grace and she should be 
very good acquaintance. I believe the spirit of your 
houghers has got into our mohawks, who are still very 
troublesome, and every night cut somebody or other over 
the face, and commit a hundred insolent barbarities. 

There was never the least design of any impeach- 
ment against the duke of Marlborough; and it was 
his own great weakness, or the folly of his friends, that 
the thing went so far as it did. 

I know not whether it is that people have talked 
themselves hoarse ; but, for sume weeks past, we have 
heard less of the pretender than formerly. I suppose 
it is, like a fashion, got into Ireland i it is out 
here: but in my conscience I do not think any one 
person in the court or ministry here designs any more 
to bring in the pretender than the great Turk. I hope 
Mr. Harley, who is now on his journey to Hanover, 
will give that court a truer opinion of persons and 
things than they have hitherto conceived. And, if 
your grace knew the instrument through which these 
false opinions have been infused, you would allow it 
another instance of the Ludibrium rerum mortalium. 
And your grace cannot but agree that it is something 
singular for the prince in possession to make perpetual 
advances, and the presumptive heir to be standing 
off and suspicious. 

I know not whether your grace has considered the 
position that my lord-treasurer is visibly in. The late 
ministry and their adherents confess themselves fully 
resolved to have his head whenever it is in their power ; 
and were prepared, upon the beginning of the sessions, 
when the vote was carried against any peace without 
Spain, to move that he should be sent to the Tower: at 
the same time his friends, and the Tories in general, 
are discontented at his slowness in the changing of 
commissions and employments, to which the weakness 
of the court interest in the house of lords is wholly 
imputed : neither do I find that thuse in the greatest 


; stations, or most in the confidence of my lord-treasurer, 


are able to account for this proceeding, or seem satisfied 
with it. Ihave endeavoured to solve this difficulty 
another way; and I fancy I am in the right, from 
words I have heard let fall: but, whatever be the 
cause, the consequences may be dangerous, 
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the queen is in very good health, but does not use 
go much exercise as she ought. Pray God preserve 
her many years! 

A a ie has lately applied to me to recommend 
him to the ministry about an invention for finding out 
the longitude. He has given in a petition to the queen 
by Mr. secretary St. John. I understand nothing of 
the mathematics; but I am told it is a thing as im- 
probable as the philosopher’s stone or perpetual motion. 

I lately writ a letter of about thirty pages to lord- 
treasurer, by way of proposal for an academy, to cor- 
rect, enlarge, aud ascertain the English language. And 
he and I have named above twenty persons of both 
parties to be members. I will shortly print the letter, 
and I hope something will come of it. Your grace 
sees Iam a projector too. I am, with great respect, 
my lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most humble 
servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, May 20, 1712. 
My Lorp,—When I had the honour of your grace’s 
letter of March 27, I was lying ill of a cruel disorder, 
which still pursues me, although not with so much 
violence; and I hope your grace will pardon me, if 
you find my letter to be that of one who writes in pain, 
You see, my lord, how things are altered. The talk of 
a new governor for Ireland is dropped. The secret is, 
that the duke of Ormond had a promise of a pension, 
in case he lost his government; but my lord-treasurer 
is so excessively thrifty, that to save charges he lets 
the duke keep it; and, besides, there are some other 
circumstances, not proper for a letter, which have great 
weight in this matter. I count upon it, that what- 
ever governor goes over under this ministry, a new 
parliament will be called. Yet I was told that the 
duke of Shrewsbury was pitched on, as a sort of me- 
dium between, &c. He is a person of admirable 
qualities; and if he were somewhat more active aud 
less timorous in business, 10 man would be thought 
comparable to him. 

The moderate of the other party seem now content 
to have a peace, and al] our talk and expectations are 
full of it: but ] protest to your grace I know not what 
to write upon this subject, ueither could I tell what to 
say if I had the honour to be with you. Upon lord 
Strafford’s coming over, the stocks are fallen ; although 
I expected, and, I thought, with reason, that they 
would rise. There is a trade between some here and 
some in Holland of secrets and lies; and there are some 
among us whose posts let them into an imperfect 
knowledge of things which they cannot conceal. This 
mixture makes up the town talk, governs the price of 
stocks, and has often a great deal of truth in it: besides, 
public affairs have often so many sudden turns and 
incidents, that even those behind the curtain can hardly 
pronounce for a week. I am sensible that I have often 
deceived your grace with my wise innuendoes, Yet | 
verily think that my intelligence was very right at the 
moment I sent it. If I had writ to your grace six days 
ago, I would have ventured to have given you hopes 
that a peace would soon appear, and upon conditions 
wholly surprising and unexpected. I say this to you 
wholly in confidence; and I know nothing yet to 
change my opinion, except the desponding talk of the 
town; for I see nothing yet in the countenances of the 
ministers. It seems generally agreed that the present 
dauphin cannot live, and upon that depend many mea- 
aurea to be taken. This afternoon the bill for appoint- 
ing commissioners to inquire into the grants, &c., was 
thrown out of the house of lords, tbe voices being equal, 
which is a great disappointment to the court, and 
matter of triumph to the other party. But it may 


possibly be of the worst consequence to the grants next — 
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session, when it is probable the ministry will be hettes 
settled, and able to procure a majority. I am, with 
great respect, my lord, your graces most dutiful and 
most humble servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO MRS. HILL.® 
Sulv, 1712. 


Mapam,—lI was commanded some days ago to do what 
I had long a mind to, but avoided, because I would 
not offend your prudence or strain your eyes. But 
my lord Masham assures me there is no danger of 
either; and that you have courage enough to read a 
letter, though it comes from a man, provided it be one 
of no consequence, which his lordship would insinuate 
to be my case; but I hope you will not affront me so 
highly as to understand it so. There is not a grain of 
news in this town, or five miles about it, worth send- 
ing yous; and what we receive from Windsor is full as 
insignificant, except the accounts of the queen's health 
and your housekeeping. We are assured that you 
keep a constant table, and that your guests leave you 
with full stomachs and full pockets; that Dr. Arbuth- 
not sometimes leaves his beloved green cloth to come 
and receive your chidings and pick up your money. 
We intend shortly to represent your case to my lord- 
treasurer, as what deserves commiseration: but we 
hope the matter is already settled between his lordship 
and you, and that you are instructed to be thus mag- 
nificent in order to carry on the cause. We reckon 
his lordship’s life is now secure, siuce a combination of 
bandboxes and inkhorns, the engines of late times, 
were employed in vain to destroy him. He will dome 
the justice to tell you that I never fail of toasting you 
under the name of “the Governess of Dunkirk,” and 
that you have the honour to be very particularly in my 
good graces. My lady Masham still continues ina 
doubtful state of neither up nor down ; and one of her 
servants told mine, “that they did not expect she 
would cry out this fortnight.” I saw yesterday our 
brother Hill,” who promises to be more thrifty of his 
health, and seems tu have a pretty good stock of it. I 
hope you receive no visits from the headache and the 
spleen; and ove who knows your constitution very 


well advises you by all means against sitting in the 


dusk at your window, or on the ground, leaning on 
your hand, or at seesaw in your chair. I am, madam 
&c. 


TO GENERAL HILL. 
Windsor Castle, August 12, 1719. 

Sir,—With great difficulty I recovered your present of 
the finest box in France? out of the hands of Mra 
Hill: she allowed her own to he the prettiest, but then 
mine was the handsomest; and in short, she would part 
with neither. I pleaded my brotherhood and got my 
lord and lady Masham to intercede; and at last she 
threw it me with a heavy sigh; but now it is in my 
possession, I wish youn had sent a paper of directions 
how I shall keep it. You that sit at your ease, and 
have nothing to do but keep Dunkirk, never consider 
the difficulties you have brought upon me: twenty 
ladies have threatened to seize or surprise my box ; 
and what are tweuty thousand French or Dutch in 
comparison of those? Mrs. Hill says it was a very idle 
thing in you to send such a present to a man who can 
neither punish nor reward you, since Grub-street is 
no more; for the parliament has killed all the muses 
of Grub-street, who, yet, in their last moments cried 

a The wife of general Hill, and sister-in-law to the reigning 
favourite Mrs. Masham. 

b An elder brother of the general. 

© This gentleman was brother to lady Masham. * 

d This snuil-box, Swift informed Stella, was allowed ta ba -he 


finest in England, though it cost only 20/. The duchess of 
Hamilton made him a pucket to wear it in. 
23 
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aut nothing but Dunkirk. My lord-treasurer, who 
is the most malicious person in the world, says you 
ordered a goose to Le drawn at the bottom of m7 box, 
as a reflection upon the clergy; and that I ought to 
resent it. But — not angry at all, and his lordship 
observes by halves; for the goose is there drawn peck- 
ing at a snail, just as 1 do at him, to make him mend his 
in relation to the public, although it be hitherto 
in vain, And besides, Dr. Arbuthnot, who is a scho- 
lar, says “ you meant it as a compliment for us both : 
that I am the goose who saved the Capitol by my 
cackling; and that his lordship is represented by the 
snail, because he preserves his country by delays.” But 
my lord Masham is not to be endured: he observed, 
that in the picture of the inside, which represents a 
great company dancing, there stands a fool with the 
cap and bells; and he would needs understand that 
figure as applied to me. And the worst of it was, that 
] happened last night to be at my lady duchess of 
Shrewsbury'’s ball: where looking a little singular 
among so many fine ladies and gentlemen, his lordship 
came and whispered me to look at my box; which I 
resented so highly, that I went away in a rage with- 
out staying for supper. However, considering of it 
better after a night’s sleep, I find all this is nothing but 
envy, and a design to make a quarrel between you and 
me: but it shall not do so; for I hope your intentions 
were good, however malice may represent them. And 
though I am used ill by all the family, who win my 
money and laugh at me; yet to vex them more I will 
forgive them for your sake; and as soon as I can 
break loose will come to Dunkirk for a fortnight, to get 
a little ease from my many persecutions by the Har- 
leys, the Mashams, and the Hills: only I intend to 
change my habit, for fear colonel Killigrew should 
mistake me for a chimney-sweeper. In the mean time, 
I wish you all success in your government, loyal 
French subjects, virtuous ladies, little champagne, and 
much health: and am, with the truest respect and es- 
teem, sir, your most obedient, humble servant and 
brother. 
LORD BOLINGBROKE TO MR. PRIOR.® 
September 10, 1712. 
I was equally surprised and vexed to find that, by the 
uncouth way of explaining the queen’s sense, you had 
been led to imagine that it was intended my lord 
Lexington should make any difficulty of seeing and 
complimenting the king of Spain as such. We spent 
above three hours in penning minutes yesterday upon 
this head, which was long ago adjusted. I suppose 
the instructions will be at last clear; but my Nord 
Lexington having been present at the debate, his un- 
derstanding of the matter will make amends for any 
dark ambiguous article which may be in them. 
Dartmouth is to communicate the queen's orders 
herein to you, that so you may be able to satisfy the 
French ministers, and they to prepare the Spanish 
ministers. However, I will venture to tell you in a few 
words what I understand is to be the measure of lord 
Lexington’s conduct. As soon as he arrives at Madrid 
he will notify his arrival to the secretary of state. He 
will, when he sees this minister, let him know “ That 
the queen has sent him thither to compliment the king 
in her name; to be a witness of the several renuncia- 
tions and other acts requisite to complete the execution 
of the article agreed upon as necessary to prevent the 
union of the two monarchies: that, after this, he is to 
proceed to settle such matters of commerce and other 
affairs as are for the mutual interest of both nations, 
and to take the character of ambassador upon him.” 
My lord will at the same time produce his credentials, 


—& This letter particularly illustrates the negotiations relative 
to tne veuce of Utrecht. 
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and give the secretary a copy of them if he desires it, 
In this conference he will further take notice of the 
several cessions made by the king of France in behalf 
of his grandson to the queen; and will speak of them 
as points which he looks upon to be coucluded. He 
will, likewise give a memorial of them in writing, 
signed by himself, to the secretary ; and expect from 
him an assent in the king's name, in writing also, and 
signed by the secretary. This seems natural, civil, 
and unexceptionable ; but any other scheme is absurd 
and inconsistent with the rest of all our proceedings. 

For God's sake, dear Matt, hide the nakedness of thy 
country ; and give the best turn thy fertile brain will 
furnish thee with, to the blunders of thy countrymen, 
who are not much better politicians than the French 
are poets. 

I have writ in great haste a prodigious long letter to 
Monsieur de Torcy, which I believe he will show you, 
but, for fear he should not, I euclose in this an extract 
of part of it, which relates to a matter that has given 
Jord-treasurer and your humble servant no small trouble 
in the cabinet. The copy of the plenipotentiaries’ de- 
spatch of the 2nd of September, which I likewise send, 
will show you how a dispute, now on foot at Utrecht, 
began ; you will observe their lordships are very warm 
in it: and I can assure you we have those who are not 
a jot cooler. 

The solution of this difficulty must come from you ; 
it is a matter of management and appearance, more 
than of substance; and the court of France must be 
less politic than I think them at any time, and more 
unreasonable than I think them at this time, not to 
come into a temperament upon a matter unnecessarily 
started. You must begin by making Monsieur de 
Torcy not only to understand, but own he understands, 
the proposition which I am sure he remembers I more 
than once repeated to him, when I was in France, upon 
various occasions, and which I have again stated as 
clearly as I am able. The queen can never do any- 
thing which shall look like a direct restraint on her 
allies from demanding what they judge necessary ; but 
as long as they act the part which they now do, she can 
very justly be passive and neuter as to their interests ; 
and if her peace be made before theirs, which she will 
not delay for them, she can with the same justice leave 
them to make their own bargain. This is advantage 
“enough for France; and such a one, fairly speaking, 
as, a year ago, they would have given more than 
Tournay to have been sure of; they must not therefore 
press us to go further than this, nor do anything which 
may seem contradictory to what the queen delivered 
from the throne. That speech they have always 
owned as the plan they submitted to; and it varies but 
little from that brought hither by Gaultier. In a 
word, the use which the French will make of the 
unaccountable obstinacy of the Dutch and other allies 
may in several respects, and particularly, for aught I 
know, in this instance of Tournay, give them an oppor- 
tunity of saving and gaining more than they could have 
hoped for; and the queen may in the present circum- 
stances contribute passively to this end, but actively 
she never can in any circumstances. 

I think in my own opinion, and I believe speak the 
queen's upon this occasion, that it were better the French 
should in the course of the treaty declare, “‘ That what- 
ever they imtended to have given the Dutch, when the 
queen spoke from the throne, their conduct has been 
such, and the situation of affairs so altered, that the 
king is resolved to have Tournay restored to him.” I 
spy, I believe this were better than to expect .bat we 
should consent to an exposition of the queen's words, 
by which her majesty would yield the town up. 

Let the conferences begin as soon as they can, I dare 
say, business will not be very speedily despatched 10 
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them: ia the mean time we shall go on to ripen every- 
thing for a conclusion between us and Savoy, and 
France and Spain; and this is the true point of view 
which the French ought to have before their eyes. 

You will be very shortly particularly and fully in- 
structed to settle the article of North America and 
those points of commerce still undetermined: that 
done, the ministers may sign at Utrecht as soon as 
they can‘hear from lord Lexington. 

My lord Dartmouth writes to you concerning a 
clamour which our merchants have raised, as if, under 
pretence of not carrying to Lisbon or Barcelona des 
provisions de guerre ou de bouche, they shall be debarred 
from their usual traffic of corn and tish, which at those 
places there are great demands for, in time of peace as 
well as war, and without any consideration of the 
armies. The difficulty as to Lisbon seems to be re- 
moved by the Portuguese submitting to come into 
the suspension of arms; and he proposes to you an ex- 

dient as to Barcelona: but in truth that war must 

e ended of course now, since the queen supports it no 
Jonger, and the Dutch are recalling their fleet from the 
Straits. The duke of Argyll is going immediately 
now away; and the moment he comes to Minorca he 
draws to him everything belonging to the queen out of 
Catalonia; the imperial troops must in my opinion 
that moment submit, and compound for transportation ; 
and when the war is at an end I think there can be no 
pretence for quarrelling with us for carrying our goods 
to the people of the country. 

It is now three o’clock in the morning: I have been 
hard at work all day, and am not yet enough recovered 
to bear much fatigue: excuse therefore the confused- 
ness of this scroll, which is ouly from Harry to Matt, 
and not from the secretary to the minister. 

Your credentials as minister plenipotentiary will be 
sent you, together with your full powers, by the next 
boat: and before duke Hamilton goes, 1 will move to 
have'you removed to Utrecht; which there will bea 
natural handle for as soon as you shall settle the points 
of commerce, and in doing that have given the last 
stroke to the finishing the treaty with France. 

Make my compliments to Madam Teriol ; and let 
her know that I have, I hope, put her affair into a way 
of being finished to her satisfaction. I have spoke 
very earnestly to Maffei, and have used the proper 
arguments to him. 

Adieu! my pen is ready to drop out of my hand. 
Believe that no man loves you better, or is more faith- 
fully yours, &c, BoLING BROKE. 
P.S. I had almost forgot to tell you that the queen is 

pleased to discharge the mareschal Tallard's parole ; 

which you may assure him, with my compliments, 
of ; and give any signification necessary in form. 





TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Kensington, September 30; 1712. 
My Lorp,—I have two or three times begun letters to 
your grace, and have torn what I writ, hoping I might 
send you something decisive about the peace. But all 
still continues to lie very loose, and I continue to be 
very desponding, although the people in affairs laugh 
at me for it. 1 have one plain maxim in dealing with 
those who have more cunning and less honesty than my- 
self, which is, what we call keeping the staff in my own 
hand, and contriving that they shall trust me rather 
than I them. A man may reason until he is weary 
upon this proceeding of the Dutch. The soldiers tell 
me that the duke of Ormond could not possibly take 
possession of Dunkirk, since the foreign troops have 
refused to march, and that the States will not suffer us 
to go through their towns. But 1 had a whisper from 
one who should know best, “ that Dunkirk might now 
have been ours if right methods had been taken.” 
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And another great man said to a friend of mine, about 
a fortnight ago, “that the least wrong step on that side 
the water might have very ill consequences at this 
juncture.” Meantime the discontented party seems 
full of hopes, and many of the court side, beside 
myself, desponding enough. The necessity of layin 
the nopeals before the parliament drew us -iuto al 
this; fornow we are in a manner pinned down, and 
cannot go back an inch with any good grace: so that, 
if the French play us foul, I. dread the effects, whick 
are too visible to doubt. And on the other side, if the 
peace goes smoothly on, I cannot but think that some 
severe inquiries will be made, and, I believe, upon 
very manifest grounds. If there be any secret in this 
matter of Dunkirk, iv must be in very few hands; and 
those who most converse with men at the helm are, I 
am confident, very much in the dark. Some people 
go so far as to think that the Dutch will hinder even 
the English forces, under the duke of Ormond, from 
going by the French country to Dunkirk ; but I can- 
not be of that opinion. We suppose a few days will 
decide this matter ; and I believe your grace will agree 
that there was never a more nice conjuncture of affairs ; 
however, the court appears to be very resolute: several 
changes have been made, and more are daily expected. 
The Dutch are gn«vn so unpopular, that I believe 
the queen might havy addresses to stand by her against 
them with lives and fortunes. 

I had your grace’s letter of May 29, written in the 
time of your visiting ; from which I hope you are re- 
turned with health and satisfaction. 

The difficulties in the peace, by the accidents in the 
Bourbon family, are, as your grace observes, very great, 
and what indeed our ministers chiefly apprebended. 
But we think Philip’s renouncing to be an effectual 
expedient ; not outof any regard he would have for it, 
but becauee it will be the interest of every prince of 
the blood in France to keep him out, and because the 
Spaniards will never assist him to unite the two king- 
doms. 

Iam in hopes yet that yeu grace may pay your 
treat; for it 18 yet four weeks to November, at least J 
believe we shall be happy or ruined before that time. 

It is certain that there is something in what people 

gay... But the court is so luckily constituted at 
present, that every man thinks the chief trust cannot be 
anywhere else so well placed; neither do I know above 
one man that would take it, and it is a great deal too 
soon for him to have such thoughts. 
* J humbly thank your grace for your concern about 
my health: I have still the remainder of some pains, 
which has partly occasioned my removing hither about 
three weeks ago. 1 was recommended to country air, 
and chose this because I could pass my time more 
agreeably near my friends at court. We think the 
queen will go to Windsor in three weeks; and I believe 
1 shal] be there most of the time I stay in England, 
which I intend until toward the end of summer. 

My lord-treasurer has often promised he will advance 
my design of an academy ; so have my lord-keeper 
and all the ministers; but they are now too busy to 
think of anything beside what they have upon the anvil, 
My lord-treasurer and I have already pitched upon 
twenty members of both parties; but perhaps it may 
all come to nothing. 

If things coutinue as they are another session, per- 
haps your grace may see the bill of resuming the 
grants® carried on with a great deal more rigour than 
it lately was. It was ouly desired that the grantees 
should pay six years’ purchase, and settle the remainder 
on them by act of ee and those grants are now 
worse than other lands by more years’ purchase than 
six; so that, in effect, they would have lost nothing, 

® This bill wa: thrown out of the house 4 parliament. 
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I am, with the greatest respect, your grace’s most dutiful 
and most humble servant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY AND MRS. 
R 


AMSAY. 
Clifden, Monday.® 


I wave ,had great satisfaction in the favour of your 
letter, though disappointed, since, not occasioned by 
yourself. When one is too quick, misjudging com- 
monly follows. At first I feared Mr. Collier was taken 
with a fit of an apoplexy: the next line I read, I 
wished he had one. If I did not apprehend, by your 
knowing me but a little, that I might grow trouble- 
some where I distinguished, you should not want any 
conveniency to bring you hither to Mrs. Ramsay and 
me, who are both, without compliment, truly mortified, 
intending ever to be, sir, your sitcere humble servants, 
KE. ORKNEY. 
Exiz. Ramsay. 
We design to be at Windsor on Wednesday, where I 
hope you will meet with me in the drawing-room, 
to tell me when you can dine with us. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 
Monday Morning. 
I am sure you are very ill-natured, (I would not have 
been so cross to you,) to have known Mr. Lewis and 
me so loug, and not have made us acquainted sooner, 
when you know too that I have been in search of a 
reasonable conversation. I have no way to excuse you 
but doubting his to be so agreeable at a second meet- 
ing, which I desire you will make when it is most 
convenient to both. It is not from custom I say I am 
extremely, sir, your humble servant, KE. Orkney. 
When you read this, I fancy you will think, why does 
she write to me? IT hate a letter as much as my 
lord -treasurer does a petition. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, October 21, 1712. 
My Lorp,—Since I had the honour of your grace’s 
letter of July 29, which found me at Windsor, I have 
been extremely out of order with a giddiness in my 
head, which pursued me until very lately ; but by an 
uneasy course of physic, I hope I have in some sort 
overcome it. 

We are now in very near expectation of a peace; 
and your grace I hope will believe it as good a one as 
the circumstances of things would allow. I confess I 
igree with your grace that the great difficulty was 
about the danger of France and Spain being united 
under one king. To my knowledge all possible means 
nave been taken to secure that matter: and yet, after 
all, the weakest side will be there. Renunciations by 
France have very justly so little credit, that I do not 
wonder so little weight is laid on them. But Spain, 
we are sure, will for their own sakes enter into all 
securities to prevent that union; and all the allies must 
be guarantees. If you still object that some danger stil] 
remains, what is to be done? Your grace is altogether 
misinformed if you thiuk that this is at all the difficulty 
which so long made the Dutch uutractable. It was 
nothing leas: neither have they once mentioned, during 
all the negotiation at Utrecht, one syllable of getting 
Spain out of the Bourbon family, or into that of Aus- 
tria, as the chief men have assured me not three days 
ago. Buys offered last winter to ease us immedately 
of the trouble we were in by lord Nottingham’s vote, if 
we would consent to let them share with us in the 
advantages we had stipulated with France; which ad- 
vai.tages, however, did by no means clash with Holland, 


® Indorsed 1712. b Indorsed 1712. 
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and were only conditional, if peace shouldensae But, 
my lord, we know further, that the Dutch made offers 
to treat with France before we received any from 
thence; and were refused upon the ill-usage they 
gave Mr. Torcy at the Hague, and the abbé de Po- 
lignac afterward at Gertruydenberg : and we know that 
Torcy would have been forced to apply to them again, 
if, after several refusals, we had not hearkened to their 
overtures. What I tell your grace is infallibly true ; 
and care shall be taken very soon to satisfy the world in 
this and many other particulars at large which ought to be 
known; for the kingdom is very much in the dark, after 
all the pains hitherto taken to inform it. You grace’s con- 
jectures are very right, that a general peace would not 
be for our interest, if we had made ours with France. 
And I remember a certain great man used to say two 
months ago, * Fight on, fight on, my merry men all.” 
I believe likewise that such a peace would have hap- 
pened if the Dutch had not lately been more compliant ° 
upon which our ministers told those of France that, 
sitice the states were disposed to submit to the queen, 
her majesty must enter into their interests : and I believe 
they have as good conditions as we ever intended they 
should. Tournay, I hope, will be yielded to them ; 
and Lisle we never designed they should have. The 
emperor will be used as he deserves; and having paid 
nothing for the war, shall get nothing by the peace. 
We are most concerned (next to our regard to Holland) 
for Savoy, and France for Bavaria. I believe we shali 
make them both kings, by the help of Sardinia and 
Sicily, But I know not how planus may alter every 
day. The queen's whole design, as your grace conjec- 
tures, is to act the part of a mediator; aud our advan- 
tages, too many to insert here, must be owned very great. 

As for an academy to correct and settle our language, 
lord-treasurer talks of it often very warmly; but I 
doubt is yet too busy until the peace be over. He goes 
down to Windsor on Friday, to be chosen of the garter, 
with five more lords. 

I know nothing of promises of anything intended for 
myself; but, I thank God, I am not very warm in my 
expectations, aud know courts too well to be surprised 
at disappoiutments; which, however, I shall have no 
great reason to fear if I give my thoughts any trouble 
that way, which, without affectation, I do not ; although 
I cannot expect to be believed when I say so. 1 am, &c. 

JONATHAN Swiev. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY 

London, November 21, 712. 
Tuts key will open treasures ; but vain in me to know 
them.* Your convenience is my satisfaction. If I can 
or may read what will be in this table, it ought and 
shall be my happiness. You must discem this comes 
from the most interested joiner that ever made a thing 
of thismature. Peruse narrowly ; and what faults you 
find, they shall be mended in every particular, to the 
utmost capacity of, sir, your obliged humble servant, 
EB. Or«NEY. 


TO THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 
November 21, 1712. 
Mapam,— When, upon parting with your ladsyhip, you 
were pleased to tell me I should find your present at 
home, natural justice prompted me to resolve that the 
first use I made of it should be in paying acknowledg- 
ments to my benefactor. But, when I opened the 
writing-table, which I must now call mine, I found 
ou had neither sent pens, ink, nor paper, sufficient for 
uch an undertaking. But I ought to tell your ladyship 
in order that I first got there a much more vaiuable 
thing ; and I cannot do greater honour to mv scrutoize 


® Sent with a present of ao writing-table, sea., papor wax, a 
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than to assure your ladyship that your letter is the first 
thing I have put in it, and shall be the last thing I will 
ever take out, I must tell your ladyship that I am at this 
moment under a very great concern. I was fully con- 
vinced that I should write with a new spirit by the 
influence of the materials you sent me; but it is quite 
otherwise ; I have not a grain of invention, whether out 
of the confusion which attends us when we strive too 
much to acquit ourselves, or whether your pens and ink 
are sullen, and think themselves disgraced since they 
have changed their owner. I heartily thank your lady- 
ship for making me a present that looks like a sort of 
establishment. I plainly see, by the contrivance, that 
if you were first minister, it would have been a-cathe- 
dral. As it is, you have more contributed toward fixiug 
me than all the ministry together: for it is difficult to 
travel with this equipage, and it will be impossible to 
travel or live without it. You have an unboubted title 
to whatever papers this table shall ever contain, (except 
your letter,) and I desire you will please to have 
another key made for it; that, when the court shall 
think fit to give me a room worth putting it into, your 
ladyship may come and search it whenever you please. 

I beg your ladyship to join in laughing with me at 
my unreasonable vanity, when I wished that the motto 
written about the wax was a description of yourself. 
But, if Iam disappointed in that, your ladyship will 
be so in all the rest; even this ink will never be able 
to convey your ladyship’s note as itought. The paper 
will contain no wonders but when it mentions you; 
neither is the seal any otherwise an emblem of my life 
than by the deep impression your ladyship has made, 
which nothing but my death can wear out. By the 
inscription about the pens, I fear there is some mistake ; 
and that your ladyship did not design them for me. 
However, I will keep them until you can find the per- 
gon you intended should have them, and who will be 
able to dispose of them according to your predictions. 
I cannot find that the workman you employed and 
directed has made the least mistake: but there are four 
implements wanting. The two first I shall not name, 
because an old superstition forbids us to accept them 
from our friends; the third is a sponge, which the people 
long have given so ill a reputation to, that I vow it 
shall be uo gift of your ladyship: the last is a flat ivory 
instrument, used in folding up letters, which I insist you 
must provide. 

See, madam, the first-fruits this unlucky present of 
yours has produced. It isbut giving a fiddle to a scraper, 
or a pestle and mortar to an apothecary, or a Tory 
pamphlet to Mrs. Ramsay. Nothing is so great a dis- 
couragement to generous persons as the fear of being 
worried by acknowledgments. Besides, your ladyship 
ig an unsufferable kind of giver, making every present 
fifty times the value by the circumstances aud man- 
ner. And I know people in the world who would not 
oblige me so much at the cost of a thousand pounds as 
you have done at that of twenty pounds; which, I 
must needs tell you, is an unconscionable way of deal- 
ing, aud whereof I believe nobody alive is so guilty as 
yourself. In short, you deceive my eyes aud corrupt 
my judgment: nor am I now sure of anything but 
that of being, &c. JONATHAN SWIFT. 





FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 
November 22, 171%. 
You are extremely obliging to write how well you take 
my whim in telling my true thoughts of your mind: 
for I was ashamed when I reflected, and hoped I should 
see you soon after expressing the value I have of you 
in an uncommon way. But this I write with assurance 
that I am, very sincerely, sir, your obliged humble 
servant, EK. Onkney. 
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FROM MR, HARRISON. 
Utreeht, December 16, (712. 

Your thanks of the 25th of November, sir, come before 
their time; the condition of the obligation being, that 
you should receive twelve shirts, which number shall 
be completed by the first proper occasion. Your kind 
letter, however, is extremely seasonable; and (next to 
a note from the treasury) has proved the most vivifying 
cordial in the world. If you please to send me now 
and then as much of the same as will lie upon the top 
of your pen, I should be contented to take sheets.for 
shirts to the end of the chapter. 

Since you are so good as to enter into my affairs, I 
shall trouble you with a detail of them, as well as of 
my conduct since I left England ; which, in my opinion, 
you have a right to inspect, and approve or condemn 
as you think fit. During my state of probation with 
the earl of Strafford, it was my eudeavour to recom. 
mend myself to his excellency rather by fidelity, 
silence, and an entire submission, than by an affect- 
ation to shine in his service: and whatever difficulties, 
whatever discouragements fell in my way, I think it 
appears that they were surmounted in the end; and 
my advancement followed upon it sooner than I 
expected ; another would say, much sooner than I 
deserved, which I should easily agree to, were it not 
that I flatter myself there is some merit in the behaviour 
I kept when the hopes and temptation of being pre- 
ferred glittered in my eyes. All the world knows 
upon what foot Mr. Watkins thought himself with my 
lord Strafford; and, though all the world does not 
know what 1 am going to tell you, yet Mr. Watkins 
does on one hand, and my lord Strafford on the other, 
that all the credit I had with either was heartily, and 
without reserve, employed to make matters easy, and 
to cultivate, in my humble station, that good under- 
standing which our ¢ yurt desired should ‘be between 
them, I had my reasons for this, and such, perhaps, 
as flowed from an inclination to promote my own 
interest. I knew as well as any man living almost how 
much Mr. Watkins was valued by my lord Bolingbroke 
and others. I foresaw the danger of standing in compe- 
tition with him if that case should happen; and, to tell 
you the truth, I did not think myself ripe, in regard of 
iuterest at home, or of any service I could pretend to 
have done abroad, to succeed Mr. Watkins in 80 good 
au employment. Above all, 1 protest to you, sir, that 
if | know my own heart, J am capable of suffering the 
utmost extremities rather than violate the mfinite duty 
and gratitude I owe my lord Bolingbroke, by doing an 
ill office to a person honoured with such particular marks 
of his lordship’s esteem. I might add to this that I 
really Joved Mr. Watkins; and I beg you, sir, to urge 
him to the proof whether my whole behaviour was not 
such as might justify the warmest professions I can make 
of that kind. After all this, how comes it that he, either 
in raillery or good earnest, accuses me of having any 
resentment against him? By word of mouth when he 
left us, by letters so long as he allowed me to correspond 
with him, and by all the people that ever went from 
Utrecht to Flanders, have 1 importuned him for the 
continuance of his friendship; and, perbaps, even in 
his absence, (if he pleases to reflect,) given him a very 
essential proof of mine. If anybody has thought it 
worth their while to sow division between us, 1 wish 
he thought it worth his to let me into the secret; and 
nothing, he may be sure, shall be wautiug on my side 
to defeat a stratagem which, for aught I know, may 
end in the starving of his humble servant. 

Which leads me naturally to the second thing pro- 
posed to be spoken to in my text; namely, my circum. 


a [,.le secretary. 
b Thomas ear] of Strafford. ambassador cxtraordinasy and 
plenipotentiary to the states-genoral 
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stances; for, vetween you and me, sir, I apprehend the 
treasury will issue out no money on my account ti]! 
they know what is due on that of Mr. Watkins.» And 
if he has any pretensions, I have none, that I know of, 
but what are as precarious {o me asa stiver I gave away 
but now to a beggar was to him. Is it possible that Mr. 
Watkins can demand the pay of a commission which is, 
by the queen herself, actually superseded during his 
absence from his post? Or is it not as plainly said in 
mine that I am her majesty’s secretary during such his 
absence, as in his that he was so while he resided here ? 
If I must be crushed, sir, for God's sake let some reason 
be alleged for it; or else an ingenuous confession made 
that stat pro ratione voluntas. If you can fix Mr. 
Watkins to any final determination on this subject, 
you will do me a singular service, and I shall take 
my measures accordingly. Though I know your 
power, I cannot help distrusting it on this occasion. 
Before I conclude, give me leave to put you in mind 
of beating my thanks into my lord Bolingbroke’s ears 
for his late generosity, to the end that his lordship may 
be wearied out of the evil habit he has got of heaping 
more obligations and goodness on those he is pleased 
to favour than their shoulders are able to bear. For 
my own part, I have so often thanked his lordship, that 
I have now no more ways left to turn my thoughts; 
and beg, if you have any right good compliments neat 
and fine by you, that you will advance the necessary, 
and place them, with the other helps you have given 
me, to my account; which I question not but I shall 
be able to acknowledge at one and the same time, ad 
Grecas calendas. 

In the mean time, I shall do my best to give you just 
such hints as you desire by the next post; though I 
cannot but think there are some letters in the office 
which would serve your turn a good deal better than 
anything I can tell you about the people at the Hague. 
Your access there abundantly prevents my attempting 
to write you any news from hence. And I assure you, 
sir, you can wrife me none from England (however 
uneasy my circumstances are) which will be so agree- 
able as that of your long-expected advancement. It 
gvieves me to the soul, that a person who has been so 
instrumental to the raising of me from obscurity and 
distress should not be yet set. above the power of fortune 
and the malice of those enemies your real merit. has 
created. 1 beg, dear sir, the continuance of your kind 
care and inspection over me; and that you would in 
all respects command, reprove, or instruct me as a 
father ; for I protest to you, sir, 1 do and ever shall) 
honour and regard you with the affection of a son. 


TO THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 
December 20, 1712. 
MapamM,—Any other person of less refinement and pru- 
dence than myself would be at a loss how to thank your 
grace upon the surprise of coming home last night and 
finding two pictures® where only one was demanded. 
But I understand your grace’s malice, and do here 
affirm you to be the greatest prude upon earth. You 
will not so much as let your picture be alone in a room 
with a man, no not with aclergyman, and aclergymau 
of five-and-forty ; and therefore resolved my lord duke 





should accompany it, and keep me in awe, that I might , 
For my own | 


uot presume to look too often upon it. 
part, I begin already to repent that I ever begged your 
graces picture; and could almost find in my heart to 
send it you back ; for, although it be the most beauti- 
ful sight I ever beheld, except the original, yet the 


& The government suffered Harrison to be reduced to great 
distress fur want of regular payment of his appointments. 

b “The duchess of Ormond promised me her picture; and 
coming home to nizht, J found hers and the duke's both in my 
clumber,”’—Juurnal to Stella. December 18, 1712. 
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veneration and respect it fills me with will always 
make me think ] am in your grace’s presence; will 
hinder me from saying and writing twenty idle things 
that used to divert me; will set me labouring upon 
majestic, sublime ideas, at which I have no manner of 
talent; and will make those who come to visit me 
think I am grown on the sudden wonderful stately and 
reserved. But in life we must take the evil with the 
good; and it is one comfort that I know how to be 
revenged. For the sight of your grace’s resemblance 
will perpetually remiml me of paying my duty to vour 

rson; which will give your grace the torment, and 
me the felicity, of a more frequent attendance. 

But, after all, to deal plainly with your grace, your 
picture (and ] must say the same of my lord duke’s) 
will be of very little use, further than to let others see 
the honour you are pleased to do me: for all the ac- 
complishments of your mind and person are so deeply 
printed in the heart, and represent you so lively to my 
imagination, that I should take it for a high affront if 
you believed it in the power of colours to refresh my 
memory ; almost as high a one as if your grace should 
deny me the justice of being, with the most profound 
respect and gratitude, madam, your grace’s, &c. 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, January 3, 17'3. 
My Lorp,—Since J had the honour of your grace’s 
letter, we have had a dead time of news and politics; 
and I make a conscience of writing to you without 
something that will recompense the trouble of reading. I 
cannot but grant that your grace, who are at a distance, 
aud argue from your own wisdom and general obser- 
vations and reading, is likely to be more impartial 
than I, who, in spite of my resolutions and opinion to 
the contrary, am forced to converse only with one side 
of the world, which fastens prejudices to me, notwith- 
standing all I can do to avoid them. Your grace has 
certainly hit upon the weak side of our peace: but | 
do not find you have prescribed any remedies.” For 
that of limiting France to a certain number of ships 
and troops was, I doubt, not to be compassed. While 
that mighty kingdom remains under one monarch, it 
will be always in some degree formidable to its neigh- 
bours. But we flatter ourselves it is likely to be less 
so than ever, by the concwrence of many circum- 
stances too long to trouble you with. But, my lord, 
what is to be done? I will go so far with your grace 
as to tell you, that some of our friends are of opinion 
with the other party, that, if this last campaign had 
gone on with the conjunction of the British troops, 
France might have been in danger of being driven to 
great extremes. Yet 1 confess to you, at the same 
time, that if I had been first minister I should have 
advised the yueen to pursue her measures toward a 
peace. 

Some accideuts and occasions have put it in my way 
to know every step of this treaty hetter, I think, than 
any man in England. And J do assert to your grace, 
that, if France had been closely pushed this campaign, 
they would, upon our refusal, have made oflers to 
Holland which the republic would certainly have 
accepted ; and in that case the interests of Kugland 
would have been wholly laid aside, as we saw it ‘hree 
years ago at the Hague and Geertruydenbergh. The 
marshal d°‘Uxelles and Mesnager, two of the French 
plenipotentiaries, were wholly inclined to have begun 
by the Dutch; but the third, abbé de Polignac, who 


' hag most credit with Monsieur Torcy, was for begin- 


ning by England. 

There was a great faction in France by this pro- 
ceeding ; and it was a mere personal resentment in the 
French king and Monsieur Torcy against the States 
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which hindered them from sending the first overture 
there. And I believe your grace will be convinced, 
by considering that the demands of Holland might be 
mach more easily satisfied than those of Britain. The 
States were very indifferent about the article of Spain 
being in the Bourbon family, as Monsieur Buys pub- 
licly owned when he was here, and among others to 
myself. They valued not the demolition of Dunkirk, 
the frontier of Portugal, nor the security of Savoy. 
They abhorred the thoughts of our having Gibraltar 
and Minorca, nor cared what became of our do- 
minions in North America. All they had at heart was 
the sovereignty of Flanders, under the name of a 
barrier, and to stipulate what they could for the em- 
peror, to make him easy under their encroachments. 
I can further assure your grace, before any proposals 
were sent here from France, and ever since, until 
within these few months, the Dutch have been en- 
deavouring constantly, by private intrigues with that 
court, to undermine us, and put themselves at the 
head of a treaty of peace; which is a truth that per- 
haps the world may soon be informed in, with several 
others that are little known. Besides, my lord, I 
doubt whether you have sufficiently reflected on the 
condition of this kingdom, and the possibility of pur- 
suing the war at that ruinous rate. This argument is 
not the weaker for being often urged. Begides, France 
is likely to have a long minority; or, if not, perhaps 
to be engaged ina civil war. And I do not find that 
in public affairs human wisdom is able to make pro- 
visions for futurity which are not liable tu a thousand 
accidents. We have done all we can; and for the 
rest, curent posteri. 

‘Sir William Temple's Memoirs,” which you men- 
tioned, is his first part, and was published twenty 
years ago; it is chiefly the treaty of Nimeguen, and 
was so well known that I could hardly think your 
grace has not seen it. 

I ar& in some doubt whether a fall from a horse be 
suitable to the dignity of an archbishop. It is one of 
the chief advantages in a great station that one 1s ex- 
empt from common accidents of that kind. The late 
king*# indeed got a fall; but his majesty was a fox- 
hunter. 1 question whether you can plead any pre- 
cedent to excuse you; and therefore | hope you will 
commit no more such errors; and in the mean time I 
heartily congratulate with your grace that I can rally 
you upon this accident. 

Iam in some fear that our peace will hardly be 
concluded in several weeks, by reason of a certain 
incident that could not be foreseen: neither can I tell 
whether the parliament will sit before the conclusion 
of the peace; because some persons differ in their 
politics about the matter. If others were no wiser 
than I, your session should not be deferred upon that 
account. I am, with the greatest respect, your grace’s 
most dutiful and humble servant, JonaTHan Swirt. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
Thursday morning, two o'clock,’ 

January 5, 1713. 
Tnovau I have not seen, yet I did not fail to write to 
lord-treasurer. Non tua res agitur, dear Jonathan. It 
is the treasurer's cause; it is my cause; it is every 
man’s cause who is embarked on our bottom. Depend 
upon it, that I never will neglect avy opportunity of 
encwing that true esteem, that sincere affection, and 
honest friendship for you, which fill the breast of your 
faithful friend, BoLINGBROKE. 


TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
January 20, 1713. 
My Lorp,—I would myself have delivered the answer 
I sent yesterday to your grace at court by Dr. Arbuth- 
@ King William III. was killed by a fall [rom his horse. 
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not, if I had not thought the right of complai:ing to 
be on my side; for I think it was my due that you 
should have immediately told me whatever you had 
heard amiss of my conduct to your grace. When I 
had the honour to be first known to those in the mi- 
nistry, I made it an express condition, “that whoever 
did me ill offices, they should inform me of what was 
said, and hear my vindication; that I might not be 
mortified with countenances estranged of the sudden, 
and be at a loss for the cause.” And I think there is 
no person alive whose favour or protection I would 
purchase at that expense. I could not speak to the 
disadvantage of your grace without being ungrateful, 
(which is an il] word,) since you were pleased volun- 
tarily to make so many professions of favour to me for 
some years past; and your being a duke and a general 
would have swayed me not at all in my respect for 
your person, if I had not thought you to abound in 
qualities, which I wish were easier to be found in 
those of your rank. 1 have, indeed, sometimes heard 
what your grace was told | reported; but as lam a 
stranger to coffeehouses, so it is a great deal below me 
to spread coffeehouse reports, This accusation is a 
little the harder upon me, because * have always ap- 
peared fond of your grace’s character ; and have, with 
great industry, related several of your generous actions, 
on purpose to remove the imputation of the only real 
fault (for I say nothing of common frailties) which I 
ever heard laid to your charge. I confess I have often 
thought that Homer's description of Achilles bore some 
resemblance to your grace, but I do not remember 
that ever I said so. At the same time, I think few 
men were ever born with nobler qualities to fill and 
adorn every office of a subject, a friend, and a pro- 
tector, &c. 


FROM ROBERT HUNTER, Esq.# 
New York, March 1, 1713. 

I raink I am indebted to you for two letters, and 
should have continued so had it not been for the 
apprehension of your putting a wrong construction upon 
my neglect. My friends being few in number, I would 
not willingly, or by my own fault, neglect or lose those 
Ihave. The true cause is this. My unhappy circum- 
stances have so soured me, that whatever I write must 
be vinegar and gall to a man of your mirth. For the 
better understanding of which, be pleased to read them 
in the words of one of my most renowned predecessors.» 
Quando pense venir a este govierno a comer caliente, y 
a bever frio, y a recrear il cuerpo entre sabanas de 
Olanda, sobre colchones de pluma, he venido a hazer 
penitencia, como se fuera Ermetanno, y como no la hago 
de me volontad, penso que al cabo, me ha de uevar el 
diablo, ‘This-worthy was indeed but a type of me, of 
which I could fully couvince you by an exact parallel 
between our administrations aud circumstances, which 
I shald reserve to another opportunity. 

The truth of the matter is this: Iam used like a 
dog, after having done-all that is in the power of man 
to deserve a better treatment, so that Iam now quite 
jaded. Mate vehi malo ako gubernante, quam tam malis 
rectoribus bene gubernare. 

The approaching peace will give leisure to the mi- 
nistry to think of proper remedies for the distracted state 
of all the provinces; but of this more particularly, the 
importance of it by its situation being greater, and the 


® Brigadier Hunter, governor of New York and New Jersey, 
who was afterwards appointed governor and captain-general of 
Jamaica, in the room of the duke of Portland, who died there, 
July 4, 1726. 

b Sancho Panza. ‘When I thought, as being a governor, ta 
have a bellyful of good hot victuals and cool liquor, and te 
refresh my body in Holland sheets and on a soft feather-bed 
J am come to do penance like a hermit; and, as Ido it unwill 
ingly, 1 am afraid the devil will have me votwithstand ng ° 
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danger by their conduct more imminent than that of 
the rest. I have done my duty in representing their 
proceedings, and warning them of the consequences ; 
and there I leave it. Negue tam me susrrioria COnsO- 
datur ut antea quam edie Pogsee, qua nulld in re tam «tor 
am in hde civili et publicd. I have purchased a seat 
de a bishop, and by orders from the society have given 
direction to prepare it for his reception. You once 
upon a day give me hopes of seeing you there. It 
would be to me no small relief to have so good a friend 
to complain to. What it would be to you to hear me 
when you could not help me, I know not. Cetera 
desunt—for the post cannot stay. Adieu. I am, very 

sincerely, yours, R. Hunter. 

FROM GOVERNOR HUNTER. 

New York, March 14, 1713. 
Qvonoren quaniou diadadega generoghqua uaguegon 
tchitchendgareé ; or, lest you should not have your 
Iroquoise Dictionary at hand, “ Brother, I] honour you 
aud all your tribe; though that is to be taken cum 
grano salis ; for one of them has done me much harm. 
God reward him, &c. For that, and what you waut to 
know besides relating to me, I refer you to the bearer, 
Mr. Sharp, our chaplain; a very worthy, ingenious, 
and conscientious clergyman. I wrote to you some 
time ago by a merchaut-ship, and therein gave you 
some hints of my sufferings, which are not diminished 
siuce that time. In hopes of a better settlement, I 
wished for your company. Until that comes, I can 
contribute to nothing but your spleen. Here is the 
finest air to live upon in the universe; and if our trees 
and birds could speak, and our assemblymen be sileut, 
the finest conversation too. Fert omnia tellus, but not 
forme. For you must understand, according to the 
custom of our country, the sachems are of the poorest of 
the people. I have got the wrong side of sir Polidore’s 
office ; a great deal to do and nothing to receive. In 
a word, aud to be serious at last, I have spent three 
years of life in such torment and vexation, that nothing 
in life can ever make amends for it. Tu interim sis 

lartus, et memor nostrém. Fale. R. Hunter. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, March 28, 1713. 
My Lorp,—Although your humour of delaying, which 
is a good deal in fashion, might serve me for authority 
and example in not sooner acknowledging your grace’s 
letter, I shall not make that use of it ; but naturally 
tell you that the public delay has been the cause of 
mine. We have lived almost these two months past 
by the week, expecting that parliament would meet, 
and the queen tell them that the peace was signed. 
But unforeseen difficulties have arisen, partly by some 
mistakes in our plenipotentiaries, as well as of those of 
France, too long to trouble your grace with, since we 
now reckon all will be at an end; and the queen has 
sent new powers to Utrecht, which her ministers there 
must obey, I think, or be left without excuse, The 
peace will be signed with France, Holland, the 
emperor, Savoy, Portugal, and England; but Spain 
has yet no minister at Utrecht, the Dutch ading 
difficulties about the duke dOssune’s passports; but 
the marquis de Montellion will soon begin his journey : 
at Jeast he tells me so, However, it is of no great 
moment whether Spain comes in now or a month 
hence; and the parliament will be satisfied with the 
rest. People here have grumbled at those prorogations 
until they are weary: but they are not very coni- 
venient, considering how many funds are out, and how 
late it is in the year. They think of taking off 2s. in 
ii. from the land-tax ; which I always argued earnestly 
against; but the court has a mind to humour the 
country gentlemen, and the thing. is popular enough ; 
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but then we must borrow upon new funds, which it 
will be of the last difficulty to invent or raise. The 
other party are oueores in spreading a report most 
industriously, that the lord-treasurer intends, after the 
peace, to declare for the Whigs. They have spread it in 
Scotland, to prepare people for the next election; and 
Mr. Annesley told me the other day at my ‘lord 
steward’s that he had heard I writ the same to my friends 
in Ireland ; which, as it is wholly without ground, so 
the fact is what I riever had the least belief of 
although your lordship is somwhat of his grace's mind, 
in not refusing to converse with his greatest enemies: 
and therefore he is censured, as you say you are, upon 
the same account. And to those who charge him with 
it, (as some are free enough to do it,) he only says his 
friends ought to trust him ; and I have some reason to 
believe that after a peace the direct contrary will 
appear. For my own part, I entirely agree with your 
grace, that a free man ought not to confine his con- 
verse to any one party; neither would I do so if I 
were free; but I am not, and perhaps much less is a 
great minister in such a juncture as thie. Among the 
many qualities I have observed in the treasurer there 
is one which is something singular, that he will be 
under an imputation, how wrong soever, without the 
pains of clearing himself to his nearest friends, which 
is owing to great integrity, great courage, or great con- 
tempt of censure. I know he has abundance of the 
two last, and J believe he has the first. 

Your grace’s observations on the French dexterity in 
negotiation, as well as their ill faith, are certainly 
right; but let both be as great as possible, we must 
treat with them one time or other; and if ministers 
will not be upon their guard against such notorious 
managers, they are altogether inexcusable. But I do 
assure your grace that, as it has fallen in my way to 
know more of the steps of this whole treaty than per- 
haps any one man beside, 1 cannot see that anything 
in the power of human prudence, under many difficult 
conjunctures, has been omitted. We have been forced 
to conceal the best side, which I agree has been un- 
fortunate and unpopular; but you will be pleased to 
consider that this way of every subject interposing their 
sentiments upon the management of foreign negotia- 
tious is a very new thing among us: and the suffering 
it has being thought, in the opinion of wise men, too 
great a strain upon the prerog.tive; especially giving 
a detail of particulars, which in the variety of events, 
cannot be ascertained during the course of a treaty. 
—I could easily answer the objection of your grace’s 
friends in relation to the Dutch, and why they made 
those difficulties at the Hague and Geertruydenburgh. 
And when the whole story of these two last intriguing 
years comes to be published, the world will have other 
notions of our proceedings. This perhaps will not be 
long untold, and might already have been, if other 
people had been no wiser than I. After all, my lord, 
I grant that, from a distant view of things, abuidance 
of objections may be raised against many parts of our 
conduct. But the difficulties which gave room to 
these objections are not seen, and perhaps some of them 
will never appear; neither may it be convenient they 
should. If in the end it appears that we have made a 
guod bargain for you, we hope you will take it without 
entering too nicely into the circumstances. I will not 
undertake to defend our proceedings against any man 
who will not allow this postulatum, that it was im- 
possible to carry on the war any longer; which who- 
ever denies, either has not examined the state of the 
eftion with respect to its debts, or denies it from the 
spirit of party. When a friend of mine objected this 
to lord Nottingham, he freely confessed it was a thing 
he had never considered. But, however, he would be 
agaiust avy peace without Spain; and why? because 
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fhe was not privy-seal. But then, why does he vote 
with the Whigs in everything else, although peace 
has no concern? because he was not privy-seal. I 
hope, my lord, we shall in time unriddle you many a 
dark problem, and let you see that faction, rage, rebel- 
lion, and revenge, ayd ambition, were deeply rooted in 
the hearts of those who have been the great obstructors 
of the queen's measures and of the kingdom’s happiness ; 
and if Iam nat mistaken, such a scene may open as 
will leave the present age and posterity little room to 
doubt who are the real friends aud real enemies of their 
country. At the same time I know nothing is so rash as 
predicting upon the events of public councils ; and I see 
many accidents very possible te happen which may 
soon defeat all my wise conjectures. I am, my lord, 
your grace’s most dutiful and most humble obedieut 
servant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM MR. PRIOR 
Paris, April 8, 1713. 

Pray take this word, writ after our packet is closed, 
and the messenger staying for it, as an equivalent for 
your despatches at midnight when the writer was half 
asleep. Hang me if I know how to go on, though J 
am it a country where everybody does not only write 
letters but print them. Our great afluir goes on very 
successfully. We transmit the Spanish treaty, con- 
cluded at Madrid, for your approbation in England 
and transmission to Utrecht: after which I think pax 
sit will become authentic Latin: after which, ] sup- 
pose, our society will flourish, and J shall have nothing 
to do but to partake of that universal protection which 
it will receive. In the mean time, pray give my great 
respects to our brethren :b and tell them that, while in 
hopes of being favoured, they are spending their own 
money, I am advancing my interest in the French 
language, and forgetting my own mother-tongue. But 
we shall have time enough to perfect our English when 
we have done with other matters. I want mightily to 
hear from lord-treasurer, Tell himso. I owe brother 
Arbuthnot a letter. Excuse my not writing to kim 
till I know what to say. I cannot find Vanhomrigh¢ 
since he brought me your letter. I have a rarity of a 
book to send you by the first fair occasion. It makes 
but little of the English wit, “The Guardian ;” but, 
eat I do not enter into his design. Let lord Bo- 
ingbroke know I love him mightily ; and pray do you 
as much for Dick Skelton. Adieu, my good friend. 
I am, very truly, your obedient and faithful servant, 

M. Prior. 


FROM EARL POULETT.¢ 

April, Sunday afternoon. 
I was called away presently after chiajel upon some 
business which hindered my going up stairs at St. 
James's and occasions Dr. Swift the trouble of this, to 
make my excuse for not returning the paper which 1 
here send you; and though it is not in my power to 
serve you in any proportion to my unfeigued respects 
for you, yet I would not be wanting, on my part, in 
any opportunity where I can, to express myself, sir, 
your most faithful homble servant, PouLeTT. 


TO THE REV. MR. WILLIAM DRAPER. 
DEAN, NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HAMISHIRE,€ 
London, April 13, 1713, 
Siz,—I am ashamed to tell you how ill a philosopher I 
am, aud that a very ill situation of my affairs for three 
® At that time plenipotentiary to France. 
The sixteen. See note to a letter from lord Harley to 
Swift, dated July 17, 1714. 
¢ One of the brothers of Vanessa. 
Esther Vanhomrigh, dated July 8, 1713. 
4 Indorsed “ lord Steward,” 1713. 
© First printed in Mr. Seward’s ‘* Biographiana,” 1719, from 
the original in the possession of the late Rev. Dr. Vaipy. 
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weeks past, made me utterly incapable of answering 
your obliging letter, and thanking you for yous most 
agreeable copy of verses. The prints will tell you that 
I am condemned again to live in Ireland; and all 
that the court and ministry did for me was to let me 
choose my situation in the country where I am ba- 
nished. I could not forbear showing both your letter 
and verses to our great men, as well as to the men of 
wit of my acquaintance; and they were highly ap- 
proved of by all, I am altogether a stranger tv your 
friend Oppian; and am a little angry when those 
who have a genius Jay it out in translations. I ques- 
tion whether “ Res angusta domi” be not one of your 
motives. Perhaps you want such a bridle as a trans- 
lation, for your genius is too fruitful, as appears by 
the frequency of your similes; and this employment 
may teach you to write like a modest man, as Shak- 
speare expresses it. 

I have been minding my lord Bolingbroke, Mr, 
Harcourt, and sir William Windham, to solicit my 
Jord-chancellor to give you a living, as a business 
which belongs to our society, who assume the title of 
rewarders of merit. They are all very well disposed, 
and J shall not fail to negotiate for you while I stay in 
Sngland, which will not be above six weeks; but I 
hope to return in October, and if you are not then pro- 
vided for, I will move heaven and earth that some- 
thing may be done for you. Our society has not met 
of late, else I] would have moved to have two of us 
sent in form to request. a living for you from my Jord- 
chancellor: and, if you have any way to employ my 
services, I desire you will let me know it, and believe 
me to be, very sincerely, sir, your most faithful hum- 
ble servant, JoNATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM DR, ATTERBURY. 
Cheisea, Tuesday morning, April 21, 1718, 

Mr. DEAN,—Give me leave to tell you that there is no 
man in England more pleased with your being’ pre- 
ferred thau Iam. I would have told you so iyself 
at your lodgings, but that my waiting confines me, I 
had heard a flying report of it before; but my lord 
Bolingbroke yesterday confirmed the welcome news to 
me. I could not excuse myself without saying thus 
much; and I have not time to say more, but that I 
am your most affectionate and faithful servant, 

Fr. ATTERBURY.® 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, April 30, 1718. 
My Lorp,—I had the honour of your grace’s letter of the 
14th, which at present I cannot answer particularly : I 
send this to welcome your grace to the Bath, where we 
conclude you are now arrived ; and I hope the design 
of your journey is more for prevention than cure. I 
suppose your grace has heard that the queen has made 
Dr. Sterne bishop of Dromore, and that I am to suc- 
ceed him in his deanery. Dr. Parnell, who is now in 
town, writ last post to your grace, to desire the favour 
of you that he may have my small prebend :> he thinks 
it will be some advautage to come into the chapter, 
where it may possibly be in my power to serve him in 
a way agreeable to him, although in no degree equal 
to his merits; by which he has distinguished himself 
so much, that he is in great esteem with the ministry 
and others of the most valuable persous in this town. 
He has been many years under your grace’s direction, 
and has a very guod title to your favour; so that I be- 
lieve it will be unnecessary to add how much I shoull 
be obliged to your graces compliance in this matter. 
and I flatter myself that his beg agreeable to me will 


# Indorsed by Swift, ‘Dr. Atterbury, April 21,1713, about 
eleven in the morning. I believe all to no purpose, ” 
b Of Dunlaven, 
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be no disadvantage to him in your grace’s opinion. I 
am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your graces 
most dutiful and most humble servart, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 





TO LORD-CHANCELLOR HARCOURT. 
May, 1713. 
My Lorp,—I wonder your lordship would presume to 
go out of town and leave me in fear that I should not 
see you before I go to Ireland, which will be in a week. 
It is astrange thing you should prefer your own health, 
and ease, and convenience, before my satisfaction. I 
want your lordship for my solicitor. I want your let- 
ter to your younger brother of Ireland,® to pnt him 
under my government: I want an opportunity of 
giving your lordship my humblest thanks for a hun- 
dred favours you have done me: I wanted the sight of 
your lordship this day in York-buildings.> Pray, my 
lord, come to town before I leave it, and supply all 
my wants. My lord-treasurer uses me barbarously : 
appoints to carry me to Kensington, and makes me 
walk four miles at midnight. He laughs when I men- 
tion a thousand pounds which he gives me; though a 
thousand pounds is a very serious thing, &c. 
JoNATHAN SwIFT. 


TO MR. ADDISON. 

May 13, 1713. 
Sir,—TI was told yesterday by several persons that Mr, 
Steele had reflected upon me in his‘ Guardian ;” which 
I could hardly believe, uutil, sending for the paper of 
the day, I found he had, in several parts of it, insinu- 
ated with the utmost malice that I was author of the 
“ Examiner,” and abused me in the grossest manner he 
cotld possibly invent, and set his name to what he 
had written. Now, sir, if Jam not author of the “ Exa- 
miner,” how will Mr. Steele be able to defend himself 
from the imputation of the highest degree of baseness, 
ingratitude, and injustice? Is he sv ignorant of my 
temper and of my style? Has he never heard that the 
author of the “ Kxaminer” (to whom Iam altogether a 
stranger) did, a month or two ago, vindicate ine from 
having any concern im it? Should not Mr. Steele 
have first expostulated with me asa friend? Have I 
deserved this usage from Mr. Steele, who knows very 
well that my lord-treasurer has kept him in his em- 
ae ve my entreaty aud intercession? My 
ord-chancellor and lord Bolingbroke will be witnesses 
how I was reproached by my lord-treasurer, upon the 
ill returns Mr. Steele made to his lordship’s indul- 
geuce, &c. JONATHAN SWLET. 

FROM MR. STEELE. 

May 19, 1713. 
Str,—Mr. Addison showed me your letter, wherein you 
mention me, They laugh at you if they make you 
believe your interposition has kept me thus long in my 
office. If you have spoken in my behalf at any time, 
Y am glad I have always treated you with respect ; 
though I believe you au accomplice of the ‘* Exami- 
ner's.”? In the letter you are angry at, you see I have no 
reason for being so merciful to him, but out of regard 
to the imputation you lie under. You do not in direct 
terms say you are not concerned with him; but make 
it an argument of your innocence that the “ Examiner” 
has declared you have nothing to do with him, I be- 
lieve I could prevail upou the “Guardian” to say there 
was a mistake i putting my name in his paper: but 
the English would laugh at us, should we argue in so 
Irish a manner, Iam heartily glad of your being 
made dean of St. Patrick's, I am, sir, your most obe- 
dieut humble servant, RicHarD STEeLe. 


® Chancellor of that kingdom. 
& § wsh-ireagurer Oxford then lived there. 
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TO MR. STEELE. 

Sir,— * = e * * . & od 
2 *a I may probably know better 
when they are disposed ig - woe 
The case was thus: 1 did, with the utmost application, 
and desiring to lay all my credit upon it, desire Mr. 
Harley (as he was then poy to show you mercy. 
He said “ He would, and wholly upon my account: 
that he would appoint you a day to see him: that he 
would not expect you should quit any friend or prin- 
ciple.” Some days after he tuld me “ He had ap- 
pointed you a day, and you had not kept it;” upon 
which he reproached me, as engaging for more than I 
could answer, and advised me to more caution another 
time. I told him, and desired my lord-chancellor and 
lord Bolingbroke to be witnesses, that I would never 
speak for or against you as long as I lived: only I 
would add that it was still my opinion you should 
have mercy till you gave further provocations. This 
is the history of what you think fit to call, in the spirit 
of insulting, “ their laughing at me:”’ and you may 
do it securely; for, by the most inhuman dealings, 
you have wholly put it out of my power, as a Chris- 
tian, to do you the least ill office. Next I desire to 
know whether the greatest services ever done by one 
man to another may uot have the same turn as properly 
applied to them? And, once more, suppose they did 
laugh at me, I ask whether my inclinations to serve 
you merit to be rewarded by the vilest treatment, whe- 
ther they succeeded or not? If your interpretation 
were true, I was laughed at only for your sake; which, 
I think, is going pretty far to serve a friend. As to 
the letter 1 complain of, I appeal to your most partial 
friends whether you ought not either to have asked or 
written to me, or desired to have been informed by a 
third hand, whether I were any way concerned in writing 
the “ Kxaminer’? And if I had-shuftled, or answered 
indirectly, or affirmed it, or said I would not give you 
satisfaction, you might then have wreaked your revenge 
with some colour of justice. I have several times as- 
sured Mr. Addison, and fifty others, “ That I had not 
the least hand in writing any of those papers; and that 
I had never exchanged one syllable with the supposed 
anthor in my life, that 1 can remember, nor ever seen 
him above twice, and that in mixed company, ina 
place where he came to pay his attendance.” One 
thing more I must ohserve to you, that a year or two 
ago, wheu some p-mters used to bring me their papers 
in manuscript, I absolutely forbid them to give any 
hints against Mr, Addison and you, and some others; 
aud have frequently struck out reflections upon you in 
particular, and should (I believe) have done it still if 
I had not wholly left off troubling myself about these 
kind of things. 

I protest I never saw anything more liable to excep- 
tion than every part is of the letter you were pleased to 
write me. You plead, “ That I do not in mine to 
Mr. Addison, in direct terms, say I am not concerned 
in the ‘Examiner,’” And is that an excuse for the 
most savage injuries in the world a week before? How 
far you can prevail with the “ Guardian ” I shall not 
trouble myself to inquire; and am more concerned 
how you will clear your own honour and conscience 
than my reputation. I shall hardly lose one friend by 
what you > > * I know not auy = + 
: * laugh at me for any * sl *  ab- 
surdity of yours, There are solecisms in morals as 
well as in languages; and to which of the virtues you 
will reconcile your conduct to me is past my imagi- 
ution. Be pleased to put these questions to yourself; 

a It has happened that two or three lines have been torn from 
the beginning of this letter ; and, by the same accident, two oar 
three lines are missing toward the latter part, which were writ- 


ten on the back part of the paper which was torn off. 
b Ticre the manuscript ¢ torn, 
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“Tf D1. Swift be entirely innocent of what I accuse 
him, how shall I be able to make him satistaction ? 
And how do I know but he may be entirely innocent? 
Ifhe was laughed at only because he solicited for me, 
is that a sufficient reason for me to say the vilest things 
of him in print under my hand, without any provoca- 
tion? And how do I know but he may be in the 
right, when he says I was kept in my employment at 
his interposition? If he never once reflected on me the 
least in any paper, and has hindered many others 
from doing it, how can I justify myself for endeavour- 
ing in mine to ruin his credit as a Christian and a 
clergyman?’ I am, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM SIR THOMAS HANMER. 

Tuesday. 
Sir,—I keep only the last book,» which I shall have 
gone through before night. The rest I send you, with 
the very few observations I made upon them, which 
yet were as many as I could see any occasion for; 
though, I do assure you, I read with the same strict- 
ness and ill-nature as in the former part. I am, your 
most humble servaut, &c. Tuomas HANMER. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, May 28, 1718. 

My Lorp,—I had the honour of a letter from your 
grace, the 18th instant, from Chester. I was confi- 
dently told, about three weeks ago, that your grace was 
expected every day at the Bath; and you will find a 
letter there, as old as that, with a requisition in favour 
of Dr. Parnell, who, by his own merit, is in the esteem 
of the chief ministers here. I am very sensible that 
the loss your grace has suffered in the removal of Dr. 
Sterne will never be made up by me, upou a great 
many accounts: however, I shall not yield to him in 
respect and veneration for your grace’s character and 
yerson; and I return you my most grateful acknow- 
ledeaients for the offer you make me of your favour 
and protection. I think to set out for Ireland on Mon- 
day sevennight, to be there before the term ends; for 
so they advise me, because the long vacation follows, 
in which I cannot take the oaths, unless at a quarter- 
sessions; and I had better have two chances than one. 
This will hinder me from paying my respects to your 
grace at the Bath; and indeed my own health would 
be better, I believe, if I could pass a few weeks there; 
but my remedy shall be riding, and a sea-voyage. I 
have been inquiring, and am told your grace’s cause 
will hardly come on this session; but indeed I have 
been so much out of order for these ten days past that 
1 have been able to do nothing. 

As to the spire to be erected on St. Patrick’s steeple, 
I am apt to think it will cost more than is imagined ; 
and I am confident that no bricks made in that part of 
Ireland will bear being exposed so much to the air: 
however, I shall inquire among some architects here. 

I hope your grace will find a return of your health 
‘mn the place where you are. I humbly beg your bless. 
ing; and remain, with great respect, my lord, your 
grace’s most dutiful and most humble servant, 

JoNATHAN SwIFrt. 


we whee Be ee ee: 


FROM MR. STEELE. 
Bloomsbury, May 26, 1713. 
Sir,—I have received yours, and find it impossible for a 
man to judge in his own case. For an allusion to you, 
as one uicler the imputation of helping the “ Examiner,” 
and owning I was restrained out of respect to you, you 
tell Addison, under your hand, “ you think me the 
vilest of mankind,” and bid him tell me so. I am 


® Indorsed, ‘* Reccived about May, 1713.” 
> Of the MS. “ History of the peace of Utrecht.” 
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obliged to you for any kind things said in my behalf 
to the treasurer; and assure you, when you were in 
Ireland, you were the constant subject of my talk to 
men in power at that time. As to the vilest of man- 
kind, it would be a glorious world if I were: for I 
would not conceal my thoughts in favour of an injured 
man, though all the powers on earth gainsaid it, to be 
made the first man in the nation. This position J 
know will ever obstruct: my way in the world; and 1 
have conquered my desires accordingly. I have re- 
solved to content myself with what I can get by my own 
industry, and the improvement of a small estate, with- 
out being anxious whether I am ever in a court again 
or not. I do assure you, I do not speak this calmly, 
after the ill usage in your letter to Addison, out of 
terror of your wit or my lord-treasurer’s power; but 
pure kindness to the agreeable qualities I once so pas- 
sionately delighted in in you. You know, I know 
nobody ; but one that talked after you, could tell, 
“* Addison had bridled me in point of party.” This 
was ill hinted, both with relation to him, and, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
RicHArD STEELE. 


I know no party ; but the truth of the question is what 
I will support as well as I can, when any man I 
honour is attacked. 


TO MR. STEELE. 
May 27, 1713. 
Sir,—The reason I give you the trouble of this reply to 
your letter is because ] am going in a very few days to 
Ireland; and although I intended to return toward 
winter, yet it may happen, from the common accidents 
of life, that I may never see you again. 

In your yesterday's letter you are pleased to take 
the complaining side, and think it hard I should 
write to Mr. Addison as 1 did only for an allusion. 
This allusion was only calling a clergyman of some 
little distinction an infidel : a clergyman who was your 
friend, who always loved you, who had endeavoured at 
least, to serve you; and who, whenever he did write 
anything, made it sacred to himself never to fling out 
the least hint against you. | 

One thing you are pleased to fix on me, as what you 
are sure of: that the ‘“ Examiner” had talked after me, 
when he said, “ Mr. Addison had bridled you in point 
of party.” 1 do not read one in six of those papers, nor 
ever knew he had such a passage; and 1 am 80 igno- 
raut of this, that I cannot tell what it means: whether 
that Mr. Addison kept you close to a party, or that he 
hindered you from writing about party. I never 
talked or writ to that author in my life; so that he 
could not have learned it from me. And in short, I 
sulemnly affirm that, with relation to every friend I 
have, Iam as innoceut as it is possible for a human 
creature to be. And whether you believe me or not, | 
think, with submission, you ought to act as if you be- 
lieved me ti'l you have demonstration to the contrary. 
I have all the ministry to be my witnesses that there is 
hardly a man of wit of the adverse party whom I have 
not been so bold as to recommend often and with 
earnestness to them: for I think principles at present 
are quite out of the case, and that we dispute wholly 
about persons. In these last you and I differ; but in 
the other, I think, we agree: for I have in print pro- 
fessed myself in politics to be what we formerly 
called a Whig. 

As to the great man* whose defence you undertake, 
though 1 do not think so well of him as you do, yet I 
have been the cause of preventing five hundred: hard 
things being said against him, 

I am sensible I have talked too much when myself ig 


a The duke of Marlborough 
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the subject: therefure I conclude with sincere wishes 


fur your health and prosperity, and am, sir, yours, &c. 
JoNATHAN SwIFT. 


You cannot but remember that, in the only thing I 
ever published with my name, I took care to cele- 
vrate you as much as I could, and inas handsome 
a manner, though it was ina letter to the present 
Jord- treasurer. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, Esa. 
Whitehall, June 2, 1713. 

I nore this will meet you at Chester, and that your 
passage at sca will be favoured with as mild weather as 
gour journey by land has been these two first days. 
The division yesterday in the house of lords was fifty- 
four against fifty-four. Proxies were called for, and 
we had seventeen to thirteen. This 1s the greatest victory 
we ever had. The duke of Argyl] aud the Scotch 
were against us toa man. Lords Weymouth and Car- 
teret were with them. It was very comical to see the 
Tories, who voted with Jord-treasurer against the dis- 
solution of the Union, under all the perplexities in the 
world lest they should be victorious; aud the Scotch, 
who voted for a bill of dissulution, under agonies lest 
they themselves should carry the point they pretended 
to desire. Iu all the time I have been conversant in 
business, I never before observed both sides, at the 
same fime, acting parts which they thought contrary 
to their interests, Let us hear from you sometimes, 
and believe there is nobody with more sincerity yours, 
than, &c., K, Lewis. 





FROM THE REVEREND MR. SHARPE.« 

London, June 4, 1713. 
REVEREND Sir,—I was commanded by his excelleucy 
brigadier Hunter, governor of New York, to dcliver the 
enclosed with my own hand, had I been so happy, for 
his service and my own satisfaction, as to have seen 
you at London. Iam persuadéd your influence here 
might have contributed to create a better opinion of 
him among some leading men in the Society for Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, who have been 
much imposed on by the clamorous memorials of some 
indiscreet: migsionaries abroad. He has the just esteem 
of two-thirds of the clergy in his government, and the 
greatest part of the laity who have either sense, probity, 
or honour; but his adversaries have made the church's 
cause a favourable handle for their repeated complaints, 
which, with the application of their friends here, makes 
them hopeful of success. 

I have been twelve years abroad, in the service of 
the church in America: the last ten years were in the 
station of chaplain to her majesty’s forces at New 
York, where Thad the opportumty of being very near 
to the several governors ; and do assure you that, if ] 
had ever observed in him any inclination to weaken 
the interest of the church there, ] could not in cone 
science offer to excuse him; but he is better known to 
you than that I, who am altogether unknown, should 
presume to give his character. 

What I beg leave to entreat of you is, to recommend 
me, in my endeavours for his service, to the advice and 
assistance of your friends. The perplexity of all his 
affairs at this time claims the good offices of all that 
wish him well. If, im favour to his excellency, you 
are pleased to honour me with the pardon of this, and 
what return the enclosed may require, direct for me to 
the care of Mr. James Douglas, merchant, in Fen- 
court, Fenchurch street, London, I beg leave to 


anbscribe myself, with great respect, reverend sir, your |. 
7 of Clarendon. 


must obedient and most*humble servant, 
JouN SHARPE, 


Chaplain to brigadicr Hunter, governor of New York. 
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FROM MR. LEWIS.s 

Whitehall July 9. 17338. 
Weare all running headlong into the greatest cuir 
fusion imaginable. Sir Thomas Hanmer® is gone 
into the country this morning, I believe much discon- 
tented; and I am very apprehensive neither lord 
Anglesey4 nor he will continue Jong with us. I heartily 
wish you were here, for you might certainly be of 
great use to us by your endeavours to reconcile, and 
by representing to them the infallible cousequences of 
these divisions. We had letters this morning from 
Ireland. What is the reason I had none from you ? 

Adieu. I hope your want of health is not the cause. 
E. Lewis. 


TO ARCHBISPHOP KING. 

Trim, July 16, 1713. 
My Lorp,—I have been about five weeks in this king- 
dom, but so extremely ill with the return of an old 
disorder in my head, that I was not able to write to 
your grace. I have been the greatest part of that time 
at my country parish, riding every day for my health. 
] can tel] your grace nothing from Dublin, having 
spent the days I was there between business and physic, 
and paid no visits, nor received any but one day; and 
I reckon it no great Joss, for ] hear they are all party 
mad; and it is one felicity of being among willows. 
that one is not troubled with faction. I hope you have 
as little of it at the Bath; for I cannot fancy it does 
well with the waters. If your grace goes to London 
from the Bath, ] believe I may have the honour of 
waiting on you; although I shall do all in my power 
to save the trouble of such a journey; which neither 
my fortune nor my health will very well bear. Thope 
you fee] the good effects of the place you are in; and 
1 pray God continue your life, for the good of his 
church. 

The other day Mr. Thacker, prebendary of Sagard, 
and vicar of Rathcoo], died; aud it would be a great 
mark of goodness in your grace, as well as a personal 
favour to me, if you would please to dispose of his 
livings in favour of Mr. Thomas Warburton, who has 
been many years my assistant in the cure of Laracor, 
has behaved himself altogether unblamably, and is 
a gentleman of very good learning and sense. If I 
knew auy one more deserving, I would not recom- 
mend him; neither would I do it, however, because 
I know your grace has a great many dependents, 
but that it will be a great use to me to have a 
vicar in one of my rectories, and upon my deanery, in 
whom I can confide. I am told the livings amount. to 
1202. a-year at most; and it may probably happen in 
my way to be able to oblige some friend of yours in a 
greater matter, which 1 shall very readily do. Iam, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your graces most 
obedient, and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM MR. LEWIS.e 
ae Whitehall, July 30, 17138. 

THis day se'nnight the queen goes to Hampton 
Court, and the Mouday following to Windsor. I 
faucy by that time Mr. Bromley ‘ will be secretary of 
state, in the room of my lord.s Lord-treasurer was 
abroad this evening, for the first time after a fortnight’s 
illness. I hear there came a dozen of letters from you 

® Indorsed, “ Mr. Lewis, about the divisions,” &c. 

This announced the irreconcilable division between Oxford 

and Holingbroke. 

¢ Speaker of the house of commons. 

d@ Who was joint vice-treasurer of Ireland with Edward earl 


e Indorsed, ‘‘ Mr. Lewis, pressing me to come over.” , 

f William Bromley, esq., appointed secretary cf state. Aug. 
17. 1713, in the room of William earl of Dartmouth, made tord 
privy-seal. 

&g Dartmouth, to whom Mr Lewis had been secretary 
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by the same post to your friends here. My lord-trea- 
surer desires yon'll make all possible haste over; for 
we want you extremely. K. Lewis. 





TO BISHOP ATTERBURY. 
_ The Country in Ireland, August 3, 1713. 
My Lorp,—It is with the greatest pleasure I heard of 
your lordship’s promotion: I mean’ that particular 
promotion,* which I believe is agreeable to you, 
though it does not mend vour fortune. There is but 
one other change I could wish you, because I have 
heard that you prefer it before all the rest; and that 
likewise is now ready,” unless it be thought too soon, 
and that you are made to wait till another person has 
used it fur a step to cross the water.©. Though I] am 
aere in a way of sinking into utter oblivion ; for 
“* He latebrre nec dulces, nec, si mihi credis, amosne :”” 

yet I shall challenge the continuance of your lordship’s 
favour; and, whenever I come to London, shall, with 
great assurance, cross the Park to your lordship’s house 
in Westminster, as if it were no more than crossing the 
street at Chelsea. I talked at this threatening rate so 
often to you about two years past, that you are not 
now to forget it. 

Pray, my lord, do not let your being made a bishop 
hinder you from cultivating the politer studies which 
your heart was set upon when you went to govern 
Christ Church. Providence has made you successor 
toa person who, though of a much inferior genius,4 
turned all his thoughts that way; and I have been 
told, with great success, by his countenance to those 
who deserved. I envy Dr. Friend ¢ that he has you 
fur his inspector; and I envy you for having such a 
person in your district, and whom you love so well. 
Shall not I have liberty to be sometimes a third among 
vou, though I am an Irish dean ? 

“ Vervecum in patria, crassoque sub aére natus.”"f 
A very disordered head hindered me from writing 
early to your lordship when I first heard of your pre- 
ferment; and I have reproached myself of ingratitude 
when I remembered your kindness in sending me a 
Jetter upon the deanery they thought fit to throw me 
into; to which I am yet a stranger, being forced into 
the country, in one of my old parishes,g to ride about 
for a little health. I hope to have the honour of asking 
your lordship's blessing some time in October. Mean- 
while I desire your lordship to believe me to be, with 
very great respect and truth, my lord, your lordship’s 
most dutiful and most humble servant, 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 
Paris, August 5-16, 1713. 

As I did not expect, my good friend Jonathan, to 
have received a letter from you at Dublin, so I am 
sure I did not intend to write one thither to you; but 
Mr. Rosingrave® thinks it may do him a service in 
recommendiog him to you. If so, I am very glad of 
it; for it can be of no other use imaginable. I have 
writ letters now above twenty-two years. Ihave taken 
towns, destroyed fleets, made treaties, and settled com- 
merce in letters. And what of all this? Why, no- 
thing, but that I have had some subject to write upon. 
But to write a letter only because Mr. Rosingrave 

® The deanery of Westminster. 

b The bishopric of London was then vacant, by the death of 
Dr. Compton, who died July 4, 1713. 


¢ To Lambeth. 

d Dr. Sprat, whose works, though now seldom read, make 
part of the collection of British poets. 

¢ Dr, Friend, then head master of Westminster-school. 

f « land of bogs 


With ditches fenced, a heaven fat with fogs."’— 


JUVENAL, Sat. x. 75. 
§ Laracor and Rathbeggin. 
® A celebrated performer in music. 
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has a mind to carry one in his pocket, to tell you that 
you are sure of a friendship which can never da you 
threepence of good, and wish you well in England 
very soon, when I do not know when I am likely tc be 
there myself: all this, I say, is very absurd for a 
letter; especially when I have this day written a dozen 
much more to the purpose. If I had seen your 
manuscript ;* if I had received Dr, Parnell’s poem; 
if I had any news of Landen being taken; why, well 
and good: but as I know no more than the duke of 
Shrewsbury designs for England within three weeks ; 
that I must stay here till somebody else comes, and 
theu—brings me necessarily to say, good Mr. Dean, 
that I am like the fellow in the “ Rehearsal,” that did 
not know if he was to be merry or serious, or in what 
way or mood to act his part. One thing only I am 
assured offghat I love you very well, and am, most 
sincerely and faithfully, dear sir, your servant and 
brother,® M. Prior. 


Lord and lady Shrewsbury give their service to you, 
Vanhomrigh has run terribly here in debt, and being 
in durance, has sent to his mother upon pecuniary 
concerns. Adieu, once more. 

What we are dving, or what isto become of us. I 
know not, 

“ Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Calizinosé nocte premit Deus, 
Ridetque “Hor. lib. iii. od. 29. 

This is all the Latin and writing I can at present spare 
you. 

Pray give my service to your chancellor,e and be much 
acquainted with judge Nutley, and love him very 
well for my sake. Adieu, Once more, find out my 
cousin Pennyfether and Nutley (ifhe is not too grave 
for you); and according to the laudable custom of 
your country, drink this louis out, for a token of my 
generosity and your sobriety. Aud now I think I 
have furnished out a very pretty letter. 





FROM MR. LEWIS a 
Whitehall, August 6, 1713, 

I HAVE so often, and in so pressing a mamner, de- 
sired you to come over, that, if what I have already said 
has no effect, I shall despair of better success by any 
further arguments. If I were to recapitulate the several 
reasons you offer to the contrary, and answer them se- 
parately, I should grow peevish ; which I have no way 
to avoid but by telling you in general it is all wrong. 
You and I have already laid it down for a maxim 
that we must serve Jord-treasurer without receiving 
orders or particular instructions; and 1 do not yet see a 
reason for changing that rule. His mind has been 
communicated more freely to you than any other ;* 
but you will not understand it. The desires of great 
men are commands ; at least the only ones I hope they 
ever will be able to use. You have a mind to stay in 
Treland till October, and desire me to give my opinion 
whether you should come sooner? I answer, yes. 
Then you bid me consider again; that is, you would 
have me say Iam of opinion you should stay till 
October. When judges would have a jury change 
their verdict, they bid them consider again: when a 
man is determined to marry a woman, and his friend 
advises him against it, he asks his opinion again; and 
if his friend is so silly as not to alter his advice, he 
marries without it. J am as much in the spleen now 
I am answering your letter, as you were when you writ 
it. Come over; you will cure yourself and me too. 
Adieu. EK. Lewis, 


® Of the “ History of the Peace of Utrecht.”’ 

b He was one of the sixtcen. 

e Sir Constantine Phipps. 

d Indorsed, ‘‘ Mr. Lewis, pressing me to come over.” 

e By this it appears that lord Orrery was mistaken when he 
said that Swift was employed, not ty ssted. 
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FROM DR. SMALRIDGE.8 
Christchurch, September 27, 1713. 
Mr. Deany—When you were so kind as to favour the 
master of the Temple’ and me with your company at 
tne chaplain’s table at Kensington, there dined with us 
one Mr. Fiddes,° a well-deserving clergyman, whose 
circumstances, we told you, were not at all suitable to 
his merits. You expressed on that occasion so generous 
a concern for him, and so great a readiness to do him 
any good offices which might lie in your way, that he 
seeins to think he should be wanting to himself if he 
did not endeavour to cultivate an interest with one so 
willing and so able to serve him. He has therefore 
made repeated instances to me, that I would remind 
you of him, which I should not have hearkened to, 
were I not well assured that you would excuse, if not 
thank me, for furnishing you with an opgprtunity of 
doing a generous and good-natured thing. You will 
not, I fancy, think a formal application to any great 
man in his behalf either proper or requisite; but if you 
should, upon the perusal of one or two of his sermons, 
think as well of them as I do, and should in conversa- 
tion with my lord-treasurer express a good opinion of 
the author, one kind word from you, seasonably dropped, 
might determine his fortune, and give you the satisfac- 
tion of having made him and his family as happy as 
they can wish to be. I am, sir, your humble servant, 
GeO. SMALRIDGE. 


TO ARCHDEACON WALLS. 
Windsor Castle, October 1, 1713. 

T aD just now a letter from you, wherein you mention 
the design of making me prolocutor. I will confess to 

ou there are two reasons why I should comply with 
it; one is, that I am heartily weary of courts and 
ministers, and politics, for several reasons impossible to 
tell you; and I have a mind to be at home, since the 
queen has been pleased that Ireland should be my 
home: the other reason is, that 1 think somebody 
educated in Dublin college should be prolocutor; and 
I hear there are designs of turning it another way. 
But, if you find it will not do, I hope you will quit 
the design in proper season. I condole with you for 
the loss of your companions? 4, winter; and I was 
always of opinion they should cv, “.0 town, unless they 
find their health better at Trim. 

I am a little disappointed at Parvigol’s® return. J 
hoped it would have amounted to near 500/. in the 
tithes; I doubt not the cause, and beg you will have 
no sort of tenderness for him further than it regards my 
interest; as to the land-rents, they are 174/. a-year in 
the country, besides some small things in town; and I 
am in no pain about them, because they are sure ; nor 
do I desire him to concern himself about them. 

I hoped and was told my licence would be under 61, 
though all was paid ; and I heard, if lord-chancellor 
had taken his fees, it would have.been 8/. Tell Mr. 
Fetherston I have spoken to baron Scroup about his 
affair, who promises ta despatch it with the first appor- 
tunity. Iam now with some ministers and lords, and 
other company, and withdrawn to a table, and hardly 
know what I write, they are so loud. My humble 
service to your Dorothy, and alderman Stoyte,' his 
wife, and Cellarius; and duty to the bishop of Dromore. 
Yours, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


a Afterwards bishop of Bristol. 
bv Dr. Sherlock, afterwards bishop of London. 
e Richard Fiddes, afterwards D.D., author of 
Divinity,” ‘‘ The’Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” &c. 
ad Mis. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley. 
: The dean's agent. 
Au alderman of Dubin, afterwards lord-mayor. 
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FROM LORD CHANCELLOR PHIPPS. 
Dublin, October 10, 1713. 
Sir,—I] had the favour of your kind letter of the 22nd 
of September, and had sooner acknowledged it if I 
had not been prevented by the constant hurry we 
have been in with relation to the city and parliament 
affairs. 

I heartily congratulate your safe arrivat in London, 
and return you, with all the gratitude imaginable, my 
thanks for the great trouble you have given yourself, 
as well on behalf of my son in particular as of this 
kingdom in general : and I am sorry you should ven- 
ture so far as to burn your fingers; but you know such 
misfortunes often happen to gentlemen who have a 
hearty zeal for the interest of their friends. But this 
comfort attends them, that the burning goes off soon; 
whereas the credit and honour of serving one’s friend 
last always. The account you sent me af Mr. Worse- 
ley’s being an envoy was new, and had not reached us 
before your letter came. I know not how sufficiently 
to acknowledge the obligations you have laid on me; 
but assure you, if you have any commands on this side 
the water, there is no one will be more proud of being 
honoured with them than he who is, with very great 
respect, your most obedient humble servant, 

ConsTANTINE Puiprps. 


TO ARCHDEACON WALLS. 

London, October 13, 1713. 
I HAVE two letters of yours to acknowledge—No, I 
mistake, it is but one, for I answered the former, of 
September 22nd, some time ago; your other is of the 
Ist instant, with an account of your mayor squabble,a 
which we regard as much here as if you sent us an 
account of your little son playing at cherry-stones. I 
told your lord-chancellor that the best thing the govern- 
ment there could do would be never to trouble us with 
your affairs, but do the best you can, for we will neither 
support nor regard you. Ihave received the Jords- 
justices’ representation, just now sent to the queen. I 
have said more upon it than anybody else would; and 
I hope my lord-lieutenant [duke of Shrewsbury] will 
put a good end to the dispute. I am heartily sorry for 
poor Hawley, and doubt such a shake at his age will 
not be well recovered. Of your four candidates to 
succeet! him dislike all but the first, which is Bolton. 
As to the chair of prolocutor, I said to you in my 
former all I thought necessary. I dislike the thing 
for myself; but I would keep a wrong man out, and 
would be glad of an honest excuse to leave courts and 
public thoughts; but it would vex me to be proposed 
aud not succeed. 

As for Williams, I am an old courtier, and will think 
of it; but, if we want a singer, and I can get a better, 
that better one shall be preferred, although my father 
were competitor. 

I have spoken to baron Scroup about Mr. Fether- 
oe affair, and 1 hope to get him a good account 
of it. 

You very artificially bring in your friend Mrs, 
South : I have spoke to her, and heard from her; aud 
spoke to the duke of Ormond: I will do her what 
service I can. ‘ 

My service to gossip Doll, and God bless my god- 
daughter. 

I think you need not inquire about the land-reuts of 
the deanery, they are secure enough; and I believe I 
shall not trouble Mr. Parvisol about them, 

There is one farm set for 1201. a-year, another for 
G4/, Rents adjoining to the deanery about 2/. 10s., 
and duties about 8/., or something under; and a smal] 
lease of tithes, about 4/. or 5/.: which last I would be 
glad you would ask Parvisol whether it be include t 

a Coucerning sir Samuel Cooke. 
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among the tithes he has set. You see all the rents to- 
are under 200/. I forgot 54. a-year for the 

verger’s house. Service to Stoyte and Manley,® and 

duty to bishop of Dromore.® JONATHAN SwiFr. 





TO ARCHDEACON WALIS. 
London, October 20, 1713. 

Sirz,—I wrote to you immediately upon receiving your 
former, a3 I do now upon your last of the 10th instant, 
As to the business of being prolocutor,® 1 will tell you 
the short of my story. Although I have done more 
service to Ireland, and particularly to the church, than 
any man of my level, I have never been able to get a 
good word; and I incurred the displeasure of the 
bishops by being the instrument, sine quid non, of pro- 
curing the first-fruits: neither had I credit to be a 
convocation-man in the meanest diocese of the king- 
dom, till poor dean Synge, who happened to think well 
of me, got me to be chosen for St. Patrick's; so that I 
think there will be a great change if 1 am chosen pro- 
locutor, And yet, at the same time, I am so very 
nice that I will not think of moving toward Ireland 
till I am actually chosen: you wil] say, “ What then 
must the clergy do for a prolocutor 2?” Why, I suppose 
they may appoint a vice-prolocutor until my coming 
over, which may be in ten days But this perhaps is 
uot feasible: if not, you may be sure I shall not so 
openly declare my ambition to that post, when I am 
not sure to carry it; and if I fail, the comfort of me- 
cum certdsse feretur, will not perhaps fall to my share. 
But I go on too fast; for I find in your next lines that 
the archbishop says there will be an indispensable 
necessity that I should be there at the election. Why, 
if the bishops will all fix it so as to give a man time 
to come over, with all my heart; but, if it must be 
struggled for at the election, I will have nothing to do 
with it. As for the bishops, I] have not the least 
interest with above three in the kingdom; and uuless 
the thought strikes the clergy in general that I must 
be their man, nothing cau come of it: we always settle 
a dtr here as soon as the writs are issued out for a 

arliament : if you do so for a prolocutor, aman might 
lave warning in time: but I should make the fool*shest 
figure in nature to come over hawking for an employ- 
ment I nowise seek or desire, and then fail of it. Pray 
communicate the sense of what I say to the archbishop, 
to whom I will write by this post. As to my private 
affairs, I am sure they are in good hands ; but I heg you 
will not have the least regard or tenderness to Parvisol 
further than you shall find he deserves. I am my gossip's 
very humble servant; and the like to Mr. Stoyte, his 
lady, and Catherine, and Mr. Manley, and his Jady and 
daughter. I am, your obedient humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


I wrote lately to Dr. Synge, twice in all. 

I think you should force the St. Mary ladies? to 
town toward Christmas. 

My duty to the bishop of Dromore. 

Dr. Synge wrote me word a month ago that Rosin- 
grave, our organist, was at the point of death. Is he 
dead or alive ? 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, October 20, 1713. 
My Lorp,—The opportunity I had of a ship was so 
sudden that I had not time to receive your grace’s last 
commands, or pay my respects, which it was my duty 
and inclination to do; and as for writing, I have 
always told your grace that I could not set about it 
a. Isaac Manley, esq., deputy postmaster-general of Ireland. 


b Dr. John Sterne. 
* The convocation did not meet in Ireland after the year 


1710. 
4 Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley. 
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with a good conscience until I were provided with 
matter enough for your trouble of reading. We are 
outwardly pretty quiet during this interval of parlia- 
ment; but I will not answer what seeds are sowing to 
make the next spring produce bitter fruit. Yhere are 
several reasons, impossible for me to tell at this dis- 
tance, why I shal] not be so good a correspondent as I 
have formerly been, but may probably serve to enter- 
tain you a year or two hence: for the fashion of this 
world passes away; and there is nothing of so little 
consequence as the greatest court secrets when once the 
scene is changed. I said to somebody, when I was 
last in Ireland, who talked to me of the advautage and 
felicity I had in the familiarity of great ministers, that 
it was well enough while it continued a vanity; but 
as soon as it ceased to be a vanity it began to be a 
vexation of spirit. T have some thought of passing 
this winter at the Bath, because my health requires it, 
aud because I shall then be a pretty equal distance 
from the factions on both sides ihe water; for it is not 
impossible your grace may have a warm winter. 

] have had some letters, particularly from Dr. 
Synge and Mr. Archdeacon Walls, about my being 
prolocutor. I have this post writ my thoughts upon 
that subject to Mr. Walls; and, to save you the trouble, 
have desired him to communicate them to your grace. 
Our elections for the city still continue: I was this 
afternoon at Guildhall. I find three of the old 
members; and Withers, who is lowest, tells me he 
does not despair of carrying it for himself. There is 
abundance of artifice (to give it the softest word) used 
on both sides. 

I came yesterday from Windsor, where I saw the 
queen in very good health, which she finds there more 
than anywhere else, and I believe will hardly remove 
until December. 1 believe my Jord-leutenant [duke 
of Shrewsbury] will be landed before this letter comes 
to your hands: he is the finest geutleman we have, and 
of an excellent understanding and capacity for busi- 
ness: if I were with your grace I would say more; 
but leave it to your own sagacity. 

I will only venture to say one thing relating to Ire- 
land, because I believe it will be of use that your 
grace should know it. If your house of commons 
should run into any violence disagreeable to us here, it 
will be of the worst consequences imaginable to that 
kingdom: for I know no maxim more strongly main- 
tained at present im our court than that her majesty 
ought to exert her power to the utmost upon any 
uneasiness given on your side to herself or her servants ; 
neither can I answer that even the legislative power 
here may not take cognizance of anything that may 
pass among you, in opposition to the persons and 
pone that are now favoured by the queen. Per- 
aps 1 am goue too far; and therefore shall end with- 
out any ceremony. Your grace’s, &c. 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


Direct to me under cover to Erasmus Lewis, esq., at 
Mr. Secretary Bromley’s office at Whitehall. 








FROM LORD CHANCELLOR PHIPPS. 

Dubliu, October 24, 1718. 
Dear Sir,—I am indebted to you for your kind 
letters of the 8th and 10th instant, and I very heartily 
acknowledge the obligation. That of the 8th gave me 
g great many melancholy thoughts, when I reflected 
upon the danger our constitution is in by the neglect 
and supineness of our friends and the vigilance and 
unanimity of our enemies: but I hope your ysarlia- 
ment proving so good will awaken our friends, and 

unite them more firmly, and make them more active. 
That part of your letter of the 10th which related to 
my son gave me great satisfaction; for, though the 


commissioners here have heard uvthing of it, yet J 
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believed Mr. Keightley might bring over full instrac- 
tions in it: but he is arrived and knows nothing of it; 
so that, whatever good intentions my lord-treasurer had 
im relation to my son, his lordship has forgotten to give 
any directions concerning him; for, with him, things 
are just as they were when you left Dublin. Jf you 
will be so kind to put his lordship in mind of it, 
you will be very obliging. 

I cannot discharge the part uf a friend if T omit to 
let you know that your great neighbours at St. 
Pulcher's is very angry with you. He accuses you for 
going away without taking your leave of him, and in- 
tends in a little time to compel you to reside at your 
deanery. He lays some other things to your charge, 
which you shall know in a little time.® 

We cuely expect my lord-lieutenant. The Whigs 
begin to be sensible they must expect no great counte- 
nance from him, and begin to be a little down in the 
mouth since they find Broderick is not to be their 
speaker.e I am, with very great truth, your most 
obedient humble servant, CoNnSTANTINE Puipps. 


FROM DR. DAVENANT.4 
Windsor, November 3, 17138. 

Sir,—You have the character of employing in good 
offices to others the honour and happiness you have of 
being often with my lord-treasurer. This use of your 
access to him is av uncommon instance of generosity, 
deserving the highest praises ; for, most commonly, 
men are most apt to convert such advantages to their 
own single interest, without) any regard of others; 
though, in my poor opinion, not so wisely. Acts of 
friendship create friends, even among strangers, that 
taste not of them; and, in my experience, I hardly 
ever knew a man friendly in the course of his proceed- 
ings, but he was supported in the world ; ingratitude 
being the vice of which the generality of men are most 
ashamed to be thought guilty. 

My son and I have reasons toreturn you our thanks 
for what you have already done of this kind in his 
favour, and we beg the continuance of it. Ministers of 
state have such multiplicity of business that it is no 
wonder if they forget low individuals; and, in such a 
case, private persous must be beholden to some good- 
natured man to put those in power in mind of them; 
otherwise they may be forgotten till old age overtakes 
them. Such well-disposed remembrancers deserve 
access, familiarity, and interest with great men; and 
perhaps they are the most useful servants they can 
countenance in their hours of leisure. 

I need not tell you that, in point of time, he is 
above all pretenders to foreign business; that his 
affairs have vow depended almost three years; that, in 
the interim, it has gone very hard with him; and that 
he gave a very early instance of his zeal to the preseut 
administration. But what he builds his hopes most 
upon is the promise my lord-treasurer was pleased to 
make to the duke of Shrewsbury, just as his grace left 
Windsor, that a provision should be made for Mr. 
Davenant. We must entreat you to find some lucky 
moment of representing to my lord that the young 
man is pressed by a nearer concern than that of making 
his fortune, and that lovers can hardly be persuaded to 
be as patient as other men. The duke has carried his 


mistress from him, and will not consent to make him | 


happy till he sees him in some way of being settled : 
in which how anxious any delay must be (possession 
depending upon it) he leaves you to judge, who have so 


® The archbishop of Dublin. 

b This is proof that there was no coidiality between Switt 
and archbishop King. 

¢ Ho was chosen speaker by a majority of four voices. 

4 Charles Davenant, LL.D., inspector-general of imports and 
ek pults. 
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well studied mankind, and who know that love isa 
passion in one of his age much stronger than ambition 
1 beg your pardon for this long trouble, and am, sir, 
your most humble and most obedient servant, 
CHARLES DAVENANT. 





EXTRACT FROM THE MS. DIARY OF BISHOP 
KENNET.» 

“1713. Dr. Swirt came into the coffeehouse, and 
had a bow from everybody but me. When I came to 
the antechamber to wait before prayers, Dr. Swift was 
the principal man of talk and business, and acted asa 
master of requests. He was soliciting the earl of Arran 
to speak to his brother the duke of Ormond to get a 
chaplain’s place established in the garrison of Hull for 
Mr. Fiddes, a clergyman in that neighbourhood, who 
had lately been in gaol, and published sermons to pay 
fees. He was promising Mr. Thorold to undertake 
with my lord-treasurer that, according to his petition, 
he should obtain a salary of 2002 per annum, as 
minister of the English church at Rotterdam. He 
stopped F. Gwynne, esq., going in with the red bag to 
the queen, and told him aloud he had something to 
say to him from my lord-treasurer. He talked with 
the son of Dr. Davenaut to be sent abroad, and took 
ont his pocket-book, and wrote down several things, as 
memoranda, to do for him. He turned to the fire, and 
took out his gold watch, and, telling him the time of 
the day, complained it was very late. A gentleman 
said ‘he was too fast.” ‘How can I help it,’ says the 
doctor, ‘ifthe courtiers give me a watch that won't go 
rigit?’ Then he instructed a young nobleman that 
the best poet in England was Mr. Pope, (a Papist,) 
who had begun a translation of Homer into English 
verse, for which ‘he must have them all subscribe ;’ 
* for,’ says he, ‘the author sha// not begin to print till 
T have a thousand guineas for him.’ Lord-treasurer, 
after leaving the queen, came through the room, 
beckoning Dr. Swift to follow him: both went off just 
before prayers. | 

‘*Nov. 3.—I see and hear a great deal to confirm a 
doubt, that the pretender's interest is much at the 
bottom of some hearts : a whisper that Mr. Nelson had 
a prime hand in the late book for hereditary right ; and 
that one of them was presented to majesty itself, whom 
God preserve from the effect of such principles am 
such intrigues !” 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 
November ?, 1713. Eleven at night. 
Doctor,—I hope your servant has told you I sent to beg 
the favour of you to come hither to-night; but, since 
you could not conveniently, I hope you will not deny 
ime the satisfaction of seeing you to-morrow morning. 
My lord joins with me in that request, and will see no 
company but you. I bope vou will come before ten 
o'clock, because he is to go at that hour to Windsor. 
I beg your pardon for sending so early as I have ordered 
them to carry this: but the fear of your being gone 
abroad, if they went later, occasioued that trouble 
given you by, sir, your most sincere and most faith- 
ful humble servant, M. Ormonp. 


® 


TO LORD-TREASURER OXFORD. 
ON THK DEATH OF HIS DAUGHTER, THE’ MARCHLONESS 
OF CAEKMARTHKN.D 
November 21, 1713. 
My Lorp,—Your lordship is the person in the world to 
whom everybody ought to be silent upon such an 


w® Formerly in the library of the late marquis of Lansdowne, 
and now in the British Museum. 

b The marchioness was married November 15,1712; brougnt 
to bed of a son (afterwards Duke of Leeds) November 6, 1733; 
and died November 20, aged 28. The leiter of consolation # 
beautifully and feclingly writ en. 
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occasion as this, which is ouly to be supported by the 
oo wisdom and strength of mina: wherein, God 

nows, the wisest aud best of us, who would presume 
to offer their thoughts, are far your inferiors. It is true, 
indeed, that a great misfortune is apt to weaken the 
mind and disturb the understanding. This, indeed, 
might be some pretence to us to administer our conso- 
lations, if we had been wholly strangers to the person 
gone. But, my lord, whoever had the honour to know 
her, wants a comforter as much as your lordship: 
because, though their loss is not so great, yet they have 
not the same firmness and prudence to support the 
want ofa friend, a patroness, a benefactor, as you have 
to support that of a daughter. My lord, both religion 
and reason forbid me to have the least concern for that 
lady's death upon her own account; and he must be 
an ill Christian, or a perfect stranger to her virtues, 
who would not wish himself, with all submission to 
God Almighty’s will, in her condition. But your 
lordship, who has lost such a daughter, and we, who 
have lust such a friead, and the world, which has lost 
such an example, have, in our several degrees, greater 
cause to lament than perhaps was ever given by any 
private person before: for, my lord, I have sat down to 
think of every amiable quality that could enter into 
the composition of a lady, and could not single out one 
which she did not possess in as high a perfection as 
human nature is capable of. But as to your lordship’s 
own particular, as it is au inconceivable misfortune to 
have lost such a daughter, so it is a possession which 
few can boast of to have had such a daughter. I have 
often said to your lordship ‘‘ That I never knew any 
one by many degrees so happy in their domestics as 
you; and I affirm you are so still, though not by so 
many degrees: from whence it is very obvious that 
your lordship should reflect upon what you have left, 
and not upon what you have lost. 

To say the truth, my lord, you began to be too 
happy for a mortal; much more happy than is usual 
with the dispensations of Providence long to continue. 
You had been the great instrument of preserving your 
country from foreign and domestic ruin: you have 
had the felicity of establishing your family in the 
greatest lustre, without any obligation to the bounty of 
your prince, or any industry of your own: you have tri 
umphed over the violence and treachery of your enemies 
by your courage and abilities: and, by the steadiness 
of your temper, over the inconstancy and caprice of 
your friends. Perhaps your lordship has felt too much 
complacency within yourself upon this universal suc- 
cess: and God Almighty, who would not disappoint 
your endeavours for the public, thought fit to punish 
you with a domestic loss, where he kuew your heart 
was most exposed; and, at the same time, has fulfilled 
his own wise purposes, by rewarding im a better life 
that excellent creature he has taken from you. 

I know not, my lord, why I write this to you, nor 
hardly what I am writing. Iam sure it is not from 
any compliance with form;. it is not from thinking 
that I can give your lordship any ease. 1 think it was 
an impulse upon me that I should say something : and 
whether I shall send you what I have written I am 
yet in doubt, &c. JONATHAN SwIrT. 

FROM JUDGE NUTLEY. 
Dublin, November 21, 1713. 
Si1z,—I cannot help telling you that I think you do me 
great wrong in charging me with being too civil, and 
with want of plainuess in my letters to you. If you 
will be abundant in your favours to me, how can I 
forbear thinking you? and if you will call that by a 
wrong name, that is your fault, and not mine. I hope 
_I shall be able to convince you of your mistake, by 
putting you in the place of the party obliged; and 
VOL, 1L 
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then I will show you that I can be as ready as you are 
in doing good offices for a friend, and when I have 
done them can treat you as you do me, as if you were 
the benefactor and I had received the favonr: J an 
sorry I did not keep a copy of my letter to you, that J 
might compare it with that which I shalt have from you 
whenever I shall be so happy as to receive one frovy 
you upon that subject ; for Iam thoroughly persuaded 
you will then as much outdo me in civility of expres- 
sion as you do now in the power of conferring favours. 

By this time I hope I have satisfied you that it is 
fit for me (and I am resolved) to express the sense I 
have of your friendship in as high a manner as I can, 
until I have an opportunity of making a better return ; 
but to show you that it is as uneasy to me to write civil 
things as it can be to you to read them, I will, as often 
as I can, do you services, that I may not be at the 
trouble, or bear the reproach, of being complaisant. 

Iam so much a philosopher as to kuow that to he 
great is to be, but not to be thought, miserable; and [ 
am of the opinion of those among them who allow 
retaliation ; and therefore, since you have declared your 
intention of loading me with cares. I will, us far as I 
can, make you sensible of the hurt you do me by 
laying a like burden upon \ou. 

I thank you most sincerely for the clear and full in- 
formation you have given me of your grand church 
affair. It entirely agrees with my judgment; for 1 do 
think that what you propose will be the best service 
that has been done to this church and kingdom since 
the Restoration, and the doing it soon will be of great 
advantage to the queen's affairs at this juncture. For 
it has been given out among the party, that the ministry 
have an eye toward the Whigs, and that if they now 
exert themselves they will soon have an open declara- 
tion in their favour: we have a remarkable proof of 
this; for Mr. Broderick has engaged a considerable 
number of the parliament-men (many of them not of 
his party) to promise him their votes for speaker, by 
telling them he has the approbation of the ministry and 
lord-lieutenant ; and since his grace has made known 
her majesty’s pleasure, a new word is given out, that 
the liberties of the people are in the last danger, aud 
that the crown is attempting the nomination of a speaker. 
Town I am no politician; but I think I understand 
the posture of affairs here, and I am assured that the 
church party is so strong, that, if anything be done on 
your side to excite their zeal and discourage their 
adversaries, there will be but a short struggle here. 
But if the Whigs are permitted to hope, or, what is as 
bad, to boast of their expectations, and nothing is done 
to enable others to confute them, they will, it is pro- 
bable, be able to give trouble to the government; and 
what is now easy to be effected, will become difficult by 
delay ; and I fear the want of doing this in time will oc- 
casion some uneasiness to the dukeof Shrewsbury ; for to 
this is owing the doubtful dispute who shall be speaker. 

I have showed your letter to the gentleman chiefly 
coucerned in it: this I did, because I knew it would 
produce a full expression of his sentiments; and I can 
assure you, whatever occasion may have been given you 
to think what you say in your letter, he hasa true sense 
of your friendship to him. I will be guarantee that 
according to the power he has he will be ready to serve 
you, and that in kind. 

My lord-chancellor will send you his own thanks. 
I am, most truly and sincerely, yours, &c. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
Bintield, December 8, 1718. 
Sir,—Not to trouble you at present with a recital of all 
my obligations to you, I shall only mention two things, 
which I take particularly kind of you: your desire 
that J should write to yon, and your proposal of giving 
2K 
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me twetity guineas to change my religion ; which last 
you must give me leave to make the subject of this letter. 

Sure no clergyman ever offered so much out of his 
own purse for the sake of any religion. It is almost as 
many  sepie of gold as an Apostle could get of silver, 
from the priests of old, on a much more valuable con- 
sideration. I believe it will be better worth my while 
to propose a change of my faith by subscription than 
pay ee ace of Homer. And, to convince you how 
well disposed I am to the reformation, I shall be con- 
tent, if you can prevail with my lord-treasurer and the 
ministry to rise to the same sum each of them, on this 
pious account, as my lord Halifax has done on the 
profane one. I am afraid there is no being at once a 
poet and a good Christian; and I am very much 
straitened between the two, while the Whigs seem 
willing to contribute as much to continue me the one 
as you would to make me the other. But, if you can 
move every man in the government, who has above 
10,0002. a-year, to subscribe as much as yourself, I 
shall become a convert, as most men do, when the Lord 
turns it to my interest. I know they have the truth of re- 
ligion so much at heart, that they would certainly give 
more to have one good subject translated from popery to 
the church of England than twenty heathenish authors 
out of any known tongue into ours. I therefore com- 
mission you, Mr. Dean, with full authority to transact 
this affair in my name, and to provone as follows :— 
First, that as to the head of our church, the pope, I 
may engage to renounce his power whensoever I shall 
receive any particular indulgences from the head of 
your church, the queen. 

As to communion in one kind, I shall also promise 
to change it for communion in both as soon as the 
ministry will allow me. 

For invocations to saints, mine shall be turned to 
dedications to sinners when I shall find the great ones 
of this world as willing to do me any good as I be- 
lieve those of the other are. 

You see I shall not be obstinate in the main points ; 
but there is one article I must reserve, and which you 
seemed not unwilling to allow me, prayer for the dead. 
There are people to whose souls I wish as well as to my 
own; and I must crave leave humbly to lay before 
them, that, though the subscriptions above mentioned 
will suffice for myself, there are necessary perquisites 
and additions which I must demand on the score of 
this charitable article. It is also to be considered that 
the greater part of those whose souls I am most con- 
cerned for were unfortunately heretics, schismatics, 
poets, painters, or persons of such lives and manners as 
few or no churches are willing to save. The expense 
will therefore be the greater to make an effectual pro- 
vision for the said souls. 

Old Dryden, though a Roman Catholic, was a poet ; 
and it is revealed in the visions of some ancient saints, 
that no poet was ever saved under some hundreds of 
masses. I cannot set his delivery from purgatory at 
less than fifty pounds sterling. 

Walsh was not only a Socinian, but (what you will 
own is harder to be saved) a Whig. He cannot mo- 
destly be rated at less than a hundred. 

L'Estrange being a Tory, we compute him but at 
shag pounds; which I hope no friend of the party 
can deny to give, to keep him from damning in the 
next life, considering they never gave him sixpence to 
keep him from starving im this. 

All this together amounts to 1702, 

In the next place, I must desire you to represent 


that there are several of my friends yet living, whom ] 


design, God willing, to outlive, in consideration o 
“egacies; out.of which it is a doctrine in the reformed 
church, that not a farthing shall be allowed, to save 
their souls who gave them. 
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There is one * * * who will die within these few 
months; with * * * * * * © one Mr. Jervas, who 
hath grievously offended, in making the likeness of 
almost all things in heaven above and earth below. 
And one Mr. Gay, an unhappy youth, whc writes 

astorals during the time of divine service; whose case 
1s the more deplorable, as he hath miserably lavished 
away all that silver he should have reserved for his 
soul's health, in buttons and loops for his coat. 

I cannot pretend to have these people honestly saved 
under some hundred pounds, whether you consider the 
difficulty of such a work, or the ‘extreme love and 
tenderness I bear them; which will infallibly make 
me push this charity as far as I am able. 

There is but one more whose salvation I insist upon, 
and then I have done; but indeed it may prove of so 
much greater charge than all the rest, that I will only 
Jay the case before you and the ministry, and leave to 
their prudence and generosity what sum they shall 
think fit to bestow upon it. 

The person I mean is Dr. Swift: a dignified cler- 
gyman, but one who, by his own confession, has com- 
posed more libels than sermons. If it be true, what I 
have heard often affirmed by innocent people, “ That 
too much wit is dangerous to salvation,” this unfor- 
tunate gentleman must certainly be damned to all 
eternity. But I hope his long experience in the world, 
and frequent conversation with great men, will cause 
him (as it has some others) to have less and less wit 
every day. Be it as it will, I should not think my 
own soul deserved to besaved, if I did not endeavour 
to save his; for I have all the obligations in nature to 
him. He has brought me into better company than I 
cared for, made me merrier when I was sick than I 
had a mind to be, and put me upon making poems on 
purpose that he might alter them, &c. 

I once thought I could never have discharged my 
debt to his kindness; but have lately been informed, 
to my unspeakable comfort, that I have more than 
paid it all. For Monsieur de Montaigne has assured 
me, “ That the person who receives a benefit obliges 
the giver :” for, since the chief endeavour of one friend 
is to do good to the other, he who administers both the 
matter and occasion is the man who is liberal. At 
this rate, it is impossible Dr. Swift should be ever out 
of my debt, as matters stand already; and, for the 
future, he may expect daily more obligations from his 
most faithful and affectionate humble servant, 

A. Pope. 


I have finished the “‘ Rape of the Lock ;” but I believe 
I may stay here till Christmas without hinderance 
of business, 





TO BISHOP STERNE. 


London, December 19, 1718. 
My Lorp,—I have two letters from you to acknow- 


ledge, one of the 5th, and another of the 11th instant. 
I am very glad it lies in my way to do any service to 
Mr. Worral, and that his merits and my inclinations 
agree so well. I write this post to Dr. Synge, to admit 
him. I am glad your lordship thinks of removing 
your palace to the old, or some better place. I wish I 
were near enough to give my approbation; and if you 
do not choose till summer, I shall, God willing, attend 
you. Your second letter is about Dr. Marsh, who is 
one I always loved, and have shown it lately, by doing 
everything he could desire from a brother. I should 
be glad for some reasons that he would get a recom- 
mendation from the lord-lheutenant, or at least that he 
be named. I cannot say more at this distanee, but 
assure you that all due care is taken of him. I have 
had an old scheme, as your lordship may remember, 
of dividing the bishoprics of Kilmore and Ardagh.® I 


® Which sces were then vacant, and were the month follow- 
ing granted to the lord-lieutenant’s chaplain, Dr. Godwyn. 
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advised it many montks ago, and repeated it lately; 
and the queen and ministry, I suppose, are fallen into 
it. I did likewise lay very earnestly before proper 
persons the justice, and indeed necessity, of choosing 
to promote those of the kingdom; which advice has 
been hearkened to, and I hope will be followed. I 
would likewise say something in relation to a friend of 
your lordship’s; but I can only venture thus much, 
that it was not to be done, and you may easily guess 
the reasons. 

I know not who are named among you for the prefer- 
ments; and, my lord, this is a very nice point to talk 
of at the distance Iam. I know a person there better 
qualified, perhaps, than any that will succeed. But, 
my lord, our thoughts here are that your kingdom 
leans too much one way ; and believe me, it cannot do 
so long while the queen and administration here act 
upon so very different a fuot. This is more than I care 
to say. I should be thought a very vile man if J pre- 
sumed to recommend to ® my own brother if he 
were the least disinclined to the present measures of 
her majesty and ministry here. Whoever is thought 
to do so must shake off that character, or wait for other 
junctures. This, my lord, I believe you will fiud to 

e true; and I will for once venture a step further 
than perhaps discretion should let me; that I never 
saw so great a firmness in the court as there now is 
to pursue those measures upon which this ministry 
began, whatever some people may pretend to think to 
the contrary : and were certain objections made against 
some persons we. both know, I believe I might have 
been instrumental to the service of some whom I much 
esteem. Pick what you can out of all this, and be- 
lieve me to he ever, &c. JONATHAN SWIFT. 





FROM LORD-PRIMATE LINDSAY. 
December 26, 17138. 

Sir,—Yours of December the 8th I have received, and 
have obeyed your commands; but am much troubled 
to find that the trade of doing ill offices is still con- 
tinued. As for my part, I can entirely clear myself 
from either writing or saying anything to any one’s 
prejudice upon this occasion;® and if others have 
wounded me in the dark, it is no more than they have 
done before; for archbishop Tillotson formerly re- 
marked that if he should hearken to what the Irish clergy 
said of one another, there was not 4 man in the whole 
country that ought to be preferred. 

We are now adjourned for a fortnight, and the com- 
mons for three weeks. I hear our lord-lieutenant is not 
well pleased that we have adjourned short of them; 
and I fancy the queen will not be well pleased that 
the commons have had so little regard to the despatch of 
public business as to make so long an adjournment as 
three weeks; and indeed they lately seem to intimate 
that, if the lord-chancellor [sir Constantine Phipps] 
is not removed by that time, they will give her majesty 
no more money ; and indeed some of them do not stick 
to say as much, and think it a duty incumbent on the 
crown to turn out that minister (how innocent soever 
he be) whom the commons have addressed against. 

I think it is plain to any who know the state of 
affairs here that no party hath strength enough directly 
to oppose a money-bill in this kingdom, when the govern- 
ment thinks fit to exert itself, as to be sure it always 
will do upon such occasions; and the half-pay officers, 
no doubt, will readily come in to that ad out of 
which they are to receive their pay. Butshould all fail, 
yet the queen still may make herself easy by disband- 


a“ A bishopric,’ doubtless. 

b There was at this time a great difference between the house 
of lords and commons in Ireland about the lord-chancellor 
Phipps of that kingdom ; the latter addressing the queen to re- 
move him frem his post, and the former addressing in his tavour. 
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ing two or three regiments and striking off some 
unnecessary pensions. 

Hobbes, in his Behemoth, talks of a height ir time 
as well as place: and if ever there was a height in time 
here, it is certainly now; for some men seem to carry 
things higher, according to their poor power, thau they 
did in England in 1641. And they now threaten (and 
I am pretty well assured have resolved upon it) -hat 
if the chancellor is not discarded, they will impeach 
him before the lords in England. But if ney have no 
more to say against him than what their address con- 
tains, I think they will go upon no very wise errand. 

I question not but that you will receive the votes, 
addresses, and representations of both houses from other 
hands, and therefore 1 have not troubled you with them . 
but if the parliament should continue to sit, you may 
expect a great product of that kind ; for the commons 
have taken upon themselves to be a court of judicature, 
have taken examinations out of the judges’ hands about 
murder, (which is treason here,) without ever applyin 
to the government for them ; and before trial have ates 
the sheriffs and officers to have done their duty, and 
acquitted themselves well, when possibly the time may 
yet come that some may still be hanged for that fact; 
which, in my poor opinion, is entirely destructive of 
liberty and the freedom of elections. I am your most 
humble servant, &c. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
London, December 81, 1713. 
My Lorp,—Your grace’s letter, which I received but 
last post, is of an earlier date than what have since 
arrived. We have received the addresses for removing 
the chancellor, and the counter-addresses from the lords 
and convocation ; and you will know, before this reaches 
you, our sentiments of them here. I am at a loss what 
to say in this whole affair. When I writ to you before, 
I dropped a word on purpose for you to take notice of ; 
that our court seemed resolved to be very firm in their 
resolutions about Ireland. I think it impossible for the 
two kingdoms to proceed long upon a different scheme 
of politics. The controversy with the city I am not 
master of: it took its rise before I ever concerned my- 
self in the affairs of Ireland, further than to be an 
instrument of doing some services to the kingdom, for 
which I have been ill requited. But, my lord, the 
question with us here is, whether there was a necessity 
that the other party should be a majority? There was 
put into my hands a list of your house of commons 
by some who know the kingdom well: I desired they 
would (as they often do here) set a mark on the names 
of those who would be for the ministry, who I found 
amounted to one hundred and forty-three, which I think 
comes within an equality: twenty names besides they 
could not determine upon; so that, suppose eight to be 
of the same side, there would be a majority by one ; 
but, besides, we reckon that the first number, one 
hundred and forty-three, would easily rise to a great 
majority by the influence of the government, if that 
had been thought fit. "This is demonstration to us; for 
the government there has more influence than the court 
here: and yet our court carried it for many years against 
a natural majority and a much greater one. I shall 
not examine the reasons among you for proceeding 
otherwise ; but your grace will find that we are deter- 
mined upon the conclusion, which is, that Ireland 
must proceed on the same foot with England. I am 
of opinion, my lord, that nothing could do more hurt to 
the Whig party in both kingdoms than their manner 
of proceeding in your house of commons. It will con- 
firm the crown and ministry that there can he no safety 
while those people are able to give disturbance; and 
indeed the effects it has already pcoduced here are 
22 
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hardly to be believed: neither dowe here think if worth 
our while to be opposed, and encourage our enemies, 
only for 70,000/. a-year: to supply which it mav not 
be hard to find other expedients; and when there shall 
be occasion for a parliament, we are confident a new 
one may be called, with a majority of men in the 
interest of the queen and church; for, when the present 
majority pretends to regard either, we look upon such 
oe to signify no more than if they were penned 

y my lord Wharton or Mr. Molesworth. I have 
suffered very much for my tenderness to some persons 
of that party, which I still preserve; but I believe it 
will not be long in my power to serve those who may 
want it. It would be endless to recount to your grace 
the reproacnes that have been made me on account of 
your neighbour. 

It is true, my lord, we do not care to be troubled 
with the affairs of Ireland; but, there being no war or 
meeting of parliament, we have leisure at present: 
besides, we look upon ourselves as touched in the ten- 
derest part. We know the Whig party are preparing 
to attack us next session, and their prevailing in Ireland 
would, we think, be a great strength and encouragement 
to them here: besides our remissness would dishearten 
our friends, and make them think we acted a trim- 
ming game. There are some things which we much 
wonder at, as they are represented: the address for re- 
moving the chancellor is grounded upon two facts, in 
the former of which he was only concerned with several 
others. The criminal was poor and penitent; and a 
nol prosequi was no illegal thing. As to Moore's busi- 
ness, the chancellor's speech on that occasion has been 
transmitted hither, and seems to clear him from the 
imputation of prejudging. Another thing we wonder 
at is, to find the commons in their votes approve the 
sending for the guards, by whom a man was killed. 
Sucn a thing would, they say, look monstrous in 
England. 

Your grace seems to think they will not break on 
money matters; but we are taught another opinion, 
that they will not pass the great bill until they have 
satisfaction about the chancellor; and what the conse- 
quence of that will be, I suppose you may guess from 
what you know by this time. 

My lord, we can judge no otherwise here than by the 
representations made to us. I sincerely look upon your 
grace to be master of as much wisdom and sagacity as 
any person T have known; and from my particular 
respect to you and your abilities, shall never presume 
to censure your proceedings until I am fully apprised 
of the matter. Your grace is looked upon here as 
altogether in the other party, which I do not allow when 
it is said tome. I conceive you to follow the dictates 
of your reason and conscience: and whoever does that 
will, in public management, often differ as well from 
one side as another. 

As to myself, I take Ireland to be the worst place to 
be in while the parliament sits, and probably I may think 
the same of England in a month or two. I have few 
obligations (further than personal friendship and civil- 
ities) to any party: I have nothing to ask for but a 
little money to pay my debts, which I doubt they never 
will give me; and wanting wisdom to judge better, I 
follow those who I think are most for preserving the 
church and state, without examining whether they do 
so from a principle of virtue or of interest. 

JONATHAN SwIrt, 


FRCM LORD-PRIMATE LINDSAY. 
January 5, 1714. 
Srn,—Vours I received the 2nd instant, and imme- 


diately got Mr. justice Nutley to write to the bishop of 
Killaloe [Dr. William Lloyd], at Kells, to know of 
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him whether, if he could get him ‘translated to the 
bishopric of Raphoe, he would accept of it: and this 
day we received his answer, that it was not worth his 
while to carry his family so far northward for so little 
advantage as that bishorric would bring him ; his own 
being upward of a thousand pounds a-year, and Raphoe 
not much above eleven huncved, The reason why I 
got judge Nutley to write was, because I apprehended 
it might seem irksome to him to be persuaded by my- 
self to accept of what I left: though at the same time 
I can assure you I have done little more than saved 
myself whole by that bishopric; and he might, if he 
pleased, in a little time have received sixteen or seven- 
teen hundred pounds for fines; so that, if this comes 
time enough to your hands, you will prevent any fur- 
ther motion that way. But if Meath drops, I believe 
it would be an acceptable post; and the truth is, he has 
always, in the worst of times, voted honestly and | 
behaved himself as a true son of the church. In the 
mean time, be assured, the judge knows not that you 
are concerned in this affair. 

There is a gentleman, whom I believe you must have 
heard of, Dr. Andrew Hamilton,, archdeacon of Ra- 
phoe, a man of good learning and abilities, and one of 
great interest in that country, whom I could wish you 
would move for (since the bishop of Killaloe refuses) 
to succeed me in Raphoe, as one that is the most likely 
to do good in that part of the country of any one man 
I know. 

And now be pleased to accept my thanks for the 
great services you have done me: and as you have con- 
tributed much to my advancement, so I must desire 
you, upon occasion, to give me your further assistance 
for the service of the church. 

The parliament is prorogued to the 18th instant; but 
the Whigs continuing obstinate and deaf to all per- 
suasions tu carry on the queen’s business with peace and 
gentleness, we conclude it must be dissolved. 

If this should not come time enough to your hands 
to prevent the bishop of Killaloe’s letter for a trans- 
lation to Raphoe, J will labour all 1 can to make him easy. 


FROM LORD-CHANCELLOR PHIPPS. 
Dublin, Janu 15, 1714. 

Dear Si1r,—Many of my letters from London tell me 
how much I am obliged to you for your friendly 
solicitation on my son's behalf, which will be always 
remembered by us both with the same gratitude as if 
it had succeeded. I had congratulations from the duke 
of Ormond, my lord Bolingbroke, and others, on 
account of my son’s having the place, for they sent me 
word it was actually done; and several other persons 
had letters of it, and our friends were extremely re- 
joiced at the well timing of it, and it was a great addition 
to the mortification of the Whigs; and the disappoint- 
ment will be a cause of great joy to them. But in 
this, and in all other things, I submit to the judgment 
of my superiors, who know best what is fit to be done. 
As to ee out for anything else for my.son, there is 
nothing else here that I know is fit for him; and if 
anything wath his having falls in England, it will be 
disposed of before I can have notice of it. 

We are told by everybody that the rest of our vacant 
bishoprics will be filled to our satisfaction; if they 
are, you must be one of them. But if you are resolved 
that you will not yet episcopar: here, give me leave to 
recommend to you an affair of my lord Abercorn’s, 
which is, that you would consent to the agreement the 
vicars choral have made him for renewing his lease.® 

a Though recommended by the primate to succeed him in the 
sce of Raphoe, he was not preferred to it; Dr. Edward Synge 
being then advanced to that bishopric. 


b ‘This lease was for the greatest part of York-street, in which 
lord Abercorn lived; and by the terms of their charter the 
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I am informed shere are some misunderstandings be- 
tween you. It is very unhappy there should be any 
difference between two such sure and great friends to 
the common cause. I do assure you we are very much 
obliged to my lord Abercorn for his great service in 
these times of difficulty; he is as good a friend as any 
in the world, and as bad an enemy; and I am very 
sure, if you would make him a conipliment and oblige 
him in this matter, you would gain an entire true friend 
of him for the future, and oblige a great many of your 
friends here, who have all a great value and esteem for 
him. 

I heartily congratulate you on her majesty’s recovery, 
and the good effect it has had in uniting our friends, 
That, together with the resolution that is taken to 
support the church interest, will, without doubt, in a 
little time render all things easy and quiet in both 
kingdoms ; though as yet our Whigs here are as ob- 
stinate and perverse as ever. The commons are re- 
solved they will give no money till I am removed ; 
and the aldermen will not own my lord-mayor, nor 
proceed to any election, notwithstanding the ome of 
all the judges here, and of the attorney-general, and all 
the queen's counsel, (except sir Joseph Jekyll,) in 
England. 

I wish you many happy new years, and should be 
very proud to receive your commands here, being, with 
the utmost sincerity and esteem, your most obedient 
humble servant, ConsTANTINE Pipes. 





FROM THE EARL OF ANGLESEY. 
Dublin, January 16, 1714. 

Mr. Dean, —You judged extremely right of me that J 
should, with great pleasure, receive what you tell me, 
that my endeavours to serve her majesty in this king- 
dom are agreeable to my lord-treasurer and the rest of 
the ministers. I have formerly so freely expressed to 
you the honour I must always have for his lordship, 
that I think I cannot explain myself more fully on that 
subject. But what his lordship has already done for 
the church and the church interest here, and what we 
have assurance will soon be done, will give his lordship 
80 entire a command in the affections of all honest men 
here, (which are not a few,) that I am persuaded he 
will soon find Ireland an easy part of the administra- 
tion. For it is my firm opinion that steady and vigorous 
measures will so strengthen the hands of our friends in 
both kingdoms, that after the efforts of despair (which 
never last long) are over, her majesty and her ministers 
will receive but little trouble from the faction, either 
on this or on your side of the water. 

You are very kind to us in your good offices for Mr. 
Phipps, because a mark of favour so seasonably, as at 
this time, conferred on Jord-chancellor’s son, will have 
a much greater influence and reach further than his 
lordship’s person. I am preparing for my journey, and 
I hope I shall be able to lay such a state of this king- 
dom before my lord-treasurer as may prevent future 
disappointments when it shall be thought necessary to 
hold a parliament. If this parliament is not to sit 
after the present prorogation, ] do think, were I with 
you, I could offer some reasons why the filling tie 
vacant bisvoprics should be deferred for a little time. 
I praise God for his great goodness in restoring her 
majesty to her health; the blessing of which, if we 
had no other way of knowing, we might learn from 
the mortification it has given a certain set of men 
here. 

I shall trouble you with no compliments, because I 
nope soon to tell you how much I am, dear sir, yours, 

ANGLESEY. 


vicars choral cannot make leases without the consent of tke 
¢eax sud chapter. 


a 
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FROM THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 
March 5, 1714, 
QUERIES FOR DR. SWIFT, NEXT SATURDAY, AT DINNER. 
WHETHER any great man or minister has favoured 
the earl of Peterborough with one single line since he 
left England ;* for as yet he has not received one word 
from any of them, nor his friend of St. Patrick's ? 

Whether, if they do not write till they know what to 
write, he shall ever hear from them ¢ 

Whether anything can be more unfortunate than to 
be overcome when strongest, outwitted having more 
wit, and baffled having most money ? 

Whether betwixt two stools the bottom goes to the 
ground (reverend dean) be not a good old proverb. 
which may give subject for daily meditation and mor- 
tification ? 

I send the lazy scribblera letter from the extremities 
of the earth, where I pass my time, admiring the hu- 
mility and patience of that power heretofore so terrible ; 
aud the new scene which we see, to wit, the most 
christian king waiting with so much resignation and re- 
spect to know the emperor 8 pleasure as to peace or war. 

Where I reflect with admiration upon the politics 
of those who, breaking with the old allies, dare not 
make use of the new ones; who, pulling down the 
old rubbish and structure, do not erect a new fabric 
on solid foundations. But this is not so much to the 
purpose; for in the world of the moon, provided 
toasting continue, the church and state can be in no 
danger. 

But, alas! in this unmerry country, where we have 
time to think, and are under the necessity of thinking, 
where impiously we make use of reason, without a blind 
resignation to Providence, the bottle, or chance, what 
opinion think you we have of the present management 
in the refined parts of the world, where there are just 
motives of fear? When neither steadiness nor eoaludl 
appears, and when the evil seems to come on apace, cau 
it. be believed that extraordinary remedies are not 
thought of ? 

Heavens! what is our fate? What might have beer 
our portion, and what do we see in the age we live in: 
France and England, the kings of Spain and Sicily, 
perplexed and confounded by a headstrong youth ;> one 
who has lost so many kingdoms by pride and folly ; and 
all these powerful nations at a gaze, ignorant of their 
destiny; not capable of forming a scheme which they 
can maintain against a prince who has neither ships, 
money, nor conduct. Some of the ministers assisted and 
supported with absolute power, others with a parliament 
at their disposal, and the most snidoniiderable of them 
with the Indies at their tail. 

And what do I see in the centre, as it were, of igno- 
rance and bigotry? The firet request of a parliament 
to their king is to employ effectual means against the 
increase of priests; the idle devourers of the fat of the 
land. We see churches, shut up by the order of the 
pope, set open by dragoons, to the general content of 
the people. To conclude, it fell out that one of our 
acquaintance? found himself, at a great table, the only 
unexcommunicated person by his holiness; the rest of 
the company eating and toasting, under anathemas, 
with the courage of a hardened heretic. 

Look upon the prose I send you. See, nevertheless, 
what a sneaking figure be makes at the foot of the 
parson. Who could expect this from him? But he 
thinks, resolves, aud executes. 

If you can guess from whence this comes, addrese 
your letter to him, “a Messieurs Raffnell et Fretti 
Sacerdotti, Genoa.” 


® Indorsed, ‘ lord Peterborough, abroad on embassics.”’ 

b Charles XII. of Sweden. 

© Probably the rev. Mr. George Berkeley, fellow of Dabtin 
college, who went chaplain and secretary to the earl of Veter. 
Horough to Sicily, at the recommendation of Dr, Swif, 


_ FROM LORD-TREASURER OXFORD. 


C indorsed, ‘‘ Lord-treasurer Oxford's letter to me in a coun- 
a hand, with the bill when the printers were eerapeer b 


tt 
‘Received March 14, i71814-"] 


the house of lords for a phlet. Letter with bill of 100/. 
: | ‘Wednesday Night. 
x wAvE heard that some honest men, who are very 


innocent, are under trouble touching a printed pamphlet. 
A friend of mine, an obscure person, but charitable, 
puts the enclosed bill in your hands, to answer such 
exigencies as their case may immediately require. And 
I find he will do more, this being only for the present. 
If this comes safe to your hands, it is enough.® 


TO LORD-TREASURER OXFORD.» 

May IT PLEASE YouR LORDSHIP, March 18, 1714. 
Pursuant to her majesty’s proclamation of the fifteenth 
of this instant March, for discovering the author of a 
false, malicious, and factious libel, entitled, ‘“‘ The 
Public Spirit of the Whigs ;” wherein her majesty is 
graciously pleased to offer a reward of 3002. to be paid 
By your lordship; which said discovery I can make. 
but your lordship, or some persons under your lord- 
ship, have got such an ill name in paying such re- 
wards: Instance two poor men, viz., John Greenwood 
and John Bouch, who took and brought to justice six 
persons, vulgarly Mohocks; which the said two poor 
men never received but twenty pounds, and the latter 
thirty ; and they had no partners concerned with them, 
as appears by the attorney-general’s reports to your 
lordship; which, if I should be so served, to cause an 
persons to be so punished, and be no better rewarded, 
will be no encouragement for me to do it; for these 
two poor men being so plain a precedent for me to go 
by. Your lordship’s most humble and most obedient 
servant, L. M. 


HUMOROUS LINES, BY LORD-TREASURER OXFORD, 
SENT TO DR. SWIFT, DR. ARBUTHNOT, MR. POPE, AND 
MR. GAY. 
April 14,1714. Back stairs, past eight. 
Gay.—In a summons so large, which all clergy con- 
tains, 
I must turn Dismal’s® convert, or part with my 
brains, 
Should I scruple to quit the back-stairs for your 
blind ones, 
Or refuse your true juncto for one of-—— 








The following is their Answer to his Lordship, chiefly 
written by the Dean. 


Let not the Whigs our Tory club rebuke, 
Give us our earl,° the devil take their duke. 
Quaedam que attinent ad Scriblerum, 
Want your assistance now to clear ‘em. 

One day it will be no disgrace, 

In Scribler to have had a place ; 
Come then, my lord, and take your part in 
The important history of Martin. 

Tue DEAN.—A pox on all senders 
For any pretenders, 


® This letter was sent to Dr. Swift, when the printer Mor- 
hew was prosecuted by the house of lords for ‘‘ The Public 
Spirit of the Whigs,’’ a pamphlet written in answer to a tract 
of sir Richard Steele's, called ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ and published on 
the 2nd of March, 1713-14. All the Scots lords then in London 
went to the queen and complained of the affront put on.them 
and their nation by the author; upon which a proclamation 
was published by her majesty offering a reward of 300/. to 
discover him. 
b Indorsed, “ A letter to lord-treasurer, offering to discover 
a sae of the pamphlet called ‘The Public Spirit of the 
i gs. bh) 
¢ Dismal was lord Nottingham, 
d Dr. Swift, Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Gay, were 
writing the “ History of Martinus Scriblerus.”’ 
e Of Oxtord. 
Of Marlborough. 
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Who tell us these troublesome stories 
In their dull humdrum key, 
OF Arma virumque, 
Hanonias qui primus ab oris. 
A pox, too, on Hanmer, . 
Who prates like his gran-mere, 
And all his old friends would rebuke 
_In spite of the carle, 
_ Give us but our ear}, 
The devil may take their duke. 
Then come ar:. take in 
The memoirs of Martin ; 

Lay down your white staff and gray habit; 
For trust us, friend Mortimer, 
Should you live years forty more, 

Hec olim meminisse juvalit. 








MORE LINES OF HUMOUR, BY THE LORD.- 
TREASURER. 


April 14, 1714 
I nonour the men, sir, 
Who are ready to answer, 
When I ask them to stand by the queen: 
In spite of orAtors, 
And blood-thirsty praters, 
Whose hatred I highly esteem. 
Let our faith’s defender 
Keep out every pretender, 
And long enjoy her own; 
Thus you four, five, 
May merrily live 
Till faction is dead as a stone. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 
April 24, 1714, 

BrotuER,°—I should sooner have thanked you for 
your letter, but that I hoped to have seen you here by 
this time. You cannot imagine how much I am 
grieved, when I find some people I wish well to run 
counter to their own interest, and give their enemies 
such advantages, by being so hard upon their friends 
as to conclude, if they are not without fault, they are 
not to be supported, or scarce conversed with. For- 
tune is a very pretty gentlewoman; but how soon she 
may be changed nobody can tell. Fretting her, with 
the seeing all she doves for people only makes them 
despise her, may make her so sick as to alter her com- 
plexion; but I hope our friends will find her constant, 
in spite of all they do to shock her: and remember the 
story of the arrows,¢ that were very easily broke singly ; 
but, when tied up close together, no strength of man 
could hurt them. But that you may never feel any 
111 consequences from whatever may happen, are the 
sincere wishes of, brother, yours, with all sisterly affec- 
tion, M. Ormonp. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 
London, May 18, 1714. 

My Lorp,—I had done myself the honour of writing 
to your excellency about a month before yours ot 
March the 5th came to my hands. The Saturday's 
dinners have not been resumed since the queen's return 
from Windsor; and I am not sorry, since it became 
so mingled an assembly, and of so little use either to 
business or conversation : so that I was content to read 
your queries to our two great friends. The treasurer 
stuck at them all; but the secretary acquitted himself 
of the first, by assuring me he had often written to 
your excellency. 

® The duchy of Hainault. 

b The duke of Ormond was one of the sixteen brothers; the 
duchess, therefore, calls Swift brother in her lord’s right. 


ee In this letter the duchess alludes to the division then sub- 
sisting among the ministers at court. 
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1 was told the other day of an answer you made to 
somebody abroad who inquired of you state and 
dispositions of our court: “ That you could not tell, 
for you had been out of England a fortnight.” In 
your letter you mention the world of the moon, and 
apply it to England ; but the moon changes but once 
in four weeks. By both these instances it appears you 
have a better opinion of our steadiness than we de- 
serve; for I do not remember, since you left us, that 
we have continued above four days in the same view, 
or four minutes with any manner of concert. I as- 
sure you, my lord, for the concern I have for the com- 
mon cause, with relation to affairs both at home and 
abroad, and from the personal love I bear to our friends 
in power, I never led a life so thoroughly uneasy as I 
do at present. Our situation is so bad, that our ene- 
mies could not, without abundance of invention and 
ability, have placed us so ill, if we had left it entirely 
to their management. For my own part, my head 
turns round; and, after every conversation, I come 
away just one degree worse informed than I went. I 
am glad, for the honour of our nation, to find by your 
excellency’s letter that some other courts have a share 
of frenzy, though not equal nor of the same nature 
with ours. The height of honest men’s wishes at 
eae is, to rub off this session; after which nobody 

as the impudence to expect that we shall not im- 
mediately fall to pieces: nor is anything I write the 
least secret, even to a Whig footman. 

The queen is pretty well at present; but the least 
disorder she has puts all inalarm; and when it is over 
we act as if she were immortal. Neither is it possible 
to persuade people to make any preparations against an 
evil day. There is a negotiation now in hand, which 
I hope w:ll not be abortive: the States-General are 
willing to declare themselves fully satisfied with the 
peace and the queen’s measures, &c., and that is too 
popular a matter to slight. It is impossible to tell you 
whether the prince of Hanover intends to come over or 
not. I should think the latter, by the accounts I have 
seen; yet our adversaries continue strenuously to as- 
sert otherwise, and very industriously give out that 
the lord-treasurer is at the bottom: which has given 
some jealousies, not only to his best friends, but to 
some I shall not name; yet I am confident they do 
him wrong. This formidable journey is the perpetual 
subject both of court and coffeehouse chat. 

Gur mysterious and unconcerted ways of proceed- 
ing have, as is natural, taught everybody to be re. 
finers, and to reason themselves into a thousand various 
conjectures. Even I, who converse most with people 
in power, am not free from this evil: and, acticalaiy. 
I thought myself twenty times in the right by drawing 
conclusions very regularly from premises which have 
proved wholly wrong. I think this, however, to be a 
plain proof that we act altogether by chance, and that 
the game, such as it is, plays itself. 

By the present enclosed in your excellency’s letter, 
I find the Sicilians to be bad delineators, and worse 
asa As sneakingly as the prince looks at the 

ishop's foot, I could have made him look ten times 
worse, and have done more right to the piece, by 
placing your excellency there, representing your mis- 
tress the queen, and delivering the crown to the bishop 
with orders where to place it. I should like your new 
king very well if he would make Sicily his constant 
residence, and use Savoy only as a commendam. Old 
books have given me great ideas of that island. I 
imagine every acre there worth three in Eugland ; and 


that a wise prince, in such a situation, would, after | 
some years, be able to make what figure he pleased in | 


the Mediterranean. 


The duke of Shrewsbury, not liking the weather on | 


our side the water, continues in Ireland, although he 


formally took his leave there six weeks ago. ‘Tom, 
Harley is every hour expected , and writes me 
word, “he ‘has succeeded at Hanover to his wishes.” 
Lord Stafford writes the same, and gives himself no 
little merit upon it. | | 

Barber the printer was, — = B80; in great dis 
tress, u inting a pamphlet, of which evil tongues 
woald taeda 6 Fae! thie: author := he was brought 
before your house, which addressed the queen in a 
body, who kindly published a proclamation with three 
hundred pounds to discover. The fault was, calling 
the Scots “a fierce, poor northern people.” So well 
protected are those who scribble for the government! 
Upon which, I now put one query to your excellency, 
What has a man without employment to do among 
ministers, when he can neither serve himself, his friends, 
nor the public ? 

In my former letter, which I suppose was sent to 
Paris to meet you there, I gave you joy of the govern- 
ment of Minorca. One advantage you have of being 
abroad, that you keep your friends; and I can name 
almost a dozen great men who thoroughly hate one 
another, yet all love your lordship. If you have a 
mind to preserve their friendshrp, keep at a distance ; 
or come over, and show your power, by reconciling 
at least two of them; and remember, at the same time, 
that this last is an impossibility. If your excellency 
were here, I would speak to you without any constraint ; 
but the fear of accidents in the conveyance of the 
letter makes me keep to generals. I am sure you 
would have prevented a great deal of ill if you had 
continued among us; but people of my level must be 
content to have their opinion asked, and to see it not 
followed; although I have always given it with the 
utmost freedom and impartiality. I have troubled 
you too much; and asa long letter from you is the 
most agreeable thing one can receive, so the most 
agreeable return would be a short one. I am ever, 
with the greatest respect and truth, my lord, your 
excellency’s most obedient and inost humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwirFt. 


FROM CHIVERTON CHARLTON, ESQ., 
CAPTAIN OF THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 
May 22, 1714. 

S1r,—Hearing from honest John> that you still persist 
in your resolution of retiring into the country, I can- 
not but. give you my thoughts of it, at the same time 
that Iam sensible how intruding it may appear in me 
to trouble you with what I think; but you have an 
unlucky quality, which exposes you to the forwardness 
of those who love you: I mean good-nature. From 
which, though I did not always suspect you guilty ot 
it, I now promise myself an easy pardon. So that, 
without being in much pain as to the censure you 
may pass upon my assurance, I shall go on gravely to 
tell you I am entirely against your design. 

I confess a just indignation at several things, and 
particularly at the return your services have met with, 
may give you a disgust to the court; and that retire- 
ment may afford a pleasing prospect to you, who have 
lived sv long in the hurry, and have borne so great a 
share of the load, of business; and the more so at.this 
juncture, when the distraction among your friends is 
enough to make any one sick of a courtier’s life. But 
on these very accounts you should choose to stay, and 
conviuce the world that you are as much above private 
resentment, where the public is concerned, as you are 
incapable of being tired out in the service of your 
country; and that you are neither afraid nor unwilling 
to face a storm in a good cause. 

8 “The Public Spirit of the Whigs.” 


b John Barber, then the dean's printer; in 1722 au alace 
man, and in 1733 loid-mayor of London. 
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It is true you have less reason than any one I know 
to regard what the world says of you; for I know 
none to whom the world has been more unjust. Yet, 
since the most generous revenge is to make the un- 
gzateful appear yet more ungrateful, you should still 
persecute the public with fresh obligations ; and the 
rather, because some there are of a temper to acknow- 
‘edge benefits, and it is to be hoped the rest may not 
always continue stupid. At least (suppose the worst), 
the attempt to do good carries along with it a secret 
satisfaction, with which if you are not sensibly af- 
fected, I am at a loss how to account for many of your 
actions. I remember very well what you have some- 
times said upon this subject; as if you were now 
grown useless, &c. To which I have this to answer, 
that, though your efforts are in vain to-day, some un- 
foreseen incident may make them otherwise to-morrow ; 
and that, should you by your absence lose any happy 
opportunity, you will be the first to reproach yourself 
with running away, and be the last man in the world 
to pardon it. If I denied self-interest to be at the 
bottom of all I have said, I know you would think I 
sied villanously, and perhaps not think amiss neither ; 
for I still flatter myself with the continuance of that 
favour you have on many occasions been pleased to 
show me; and am vain enough to fancy I should be 
a considerable loser if you were where I could have 
an opportunity of clubbing my shilling with you now 
and then at good eating. But as much asI am con- 
cerned on this account, I am not so selfish to say what 
I have done if it were not my real opinion; which 
whether you regard or not, I could not deny myself 
the satisfaction of speaking it, and of assuring you 
that I am, with the utmost sincerity and respect, sir, 
Your most obliged and most faithfu] humble servant, 

Cu. CuHaRriton. 


My lady duchess [Ormond], I can answer for her, is 


| al 


very much your servant, though I have not her com-- 


mands to say so. She is gone to see the duke of 
Beaufort, who is so ill it is feared he cannot recover. 
She went this morning so early, I have had no par- 
ticular account how he is: but am told, he does no- 
thing but doze. The messenger came to her at three 
in the morning, and she went away immediately 
afterward. 

Lady Betty desires me to thank you for your letter, 
and would be glad, since the provost is graciously 
pleased to stay her majesty’s time, to know where 
it is he designs to stay. 

Honest Townshend and I have the satisfaction to drink 
your health as often as we do drink together. Whe- 
ther you approve of your being toasted with the 
bishop of London and such people, I cannot tell ; 
but at present we have disposed you in the first list 
of rank Tories. 

A servant is just now come from the duchess of Or- 
mond, and gives such an account of the duke of 
Beaufort that it is thought he cannot possibly 
recover, 


FROM MR, GAY» 


London, June 8, 1714. 
Sir,—Since you went out of the town my lord Claren- 
don was appointed envoy-extraordinary to Hanover in 
the room of lord Paget; and by making use of those 
friends, which I entirely owe to you, he has accepted 
me for his secretary. This day, by appointment, I 
met his lordship at Mr. Secretary Bromley’s office ;> 
he then ordered me to be ready by Saturday. I ain 
quite off from the duchess of Monmouth. Mr. Lewis 


*" Iudorsed ‘‘ The dean sent Gay abroad. 
b Bromley was joint secretary with Bolingbroke. 
* Mr. Gay had been secretary to the duchess of Monmouth 
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was very ready to serve me upon this occasion, as 
were Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Ford. I am every day 
attending my lord-treasurer for his bounty, in order to 
set me out; which he has promised me upon the fol- 
lowing petition, which I sent him by Dr. Arbuthnot: 


The epigrammatical Petition of John Gay. 


I’m no more to converse with the swains, 
But go where fine people resort : 

One can live without money on plains, 
But never without it at court. 

If, when with the swains I did gambol, 
I array’d me in silver and blue: 

When abroad, and in courts, I shall ramble, 
Pray, my lord, how much money will do ? 


We had the honour of the treasurer’s company las: 
Saturday, when we sat upon Scriblerus.* Pope is in 
town, and has brought with him the first book of 
Homer. 

1 am this evening to be at Mr. Lewis's with the 
provost,> Mr. Ford, Parnell, and Pope. It is thought 
my lord Clarendon will make but a short stay at 
Hanover. If it was possible that any recommendation 
could be procured to make me more distinguished 
than ordinary during my stay at that court, I should 
think myself very happy, if you could contrive any 
method to prosecute it; for I am told, that their 
civilities very rarely descend so low as to the secretary. 
I have all the reason in the world to acknowledge this 
as wholly owing to you. And the many favours I 
have received from you, purely out of your love for 
doing good, assures me you will not forget me in my 
absence. As for myself, whether I am at home or 
abroad, gratitude will always put me in mind of the 
man to whom I owe so many benefits, Iam your moat 
obliged humble servant, Joun Gay. 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 
Upper Letcombe, near Wantage, Berks, June 8, 1714. 

I HAVE not much news to tell you from hence, nor have 
I had one line from anybody since I left London, of 
which I am very glad: but to say the truth, I believe 
I shall not stay here so long as 1 intended; I am at a 
clergyman’s house, whom I love very well; but he is 
such a melancholy, thoughtful man, partly from nature 
and partly by a solitary life, that I shall soon catch 
the spleen from him. Out of ease and complaisance, 
I desire him not to alter any of his methods for me, 
so we dine exactly between twelve and one. At eight 
we have some bread and butter and a glass of ale; 
and at ten he goes to bed. Wine is a stranger, except 
a little I sent him; of which, one evening in two, we 
have a pint between us. His wife has been this 
month twenty miles off, at her father’s, and will not 
return these ten days. I never saw her; and perhaps 
the house will be worse when she comes, I read all 
day, or walk: and do not speak as many words as I 
have now writ in three days; so that, in short, I have 
a mind to steal to Ireland, unless I find myself take 
more to this way of living, so different, in every cir- 
cumstance, from what I left. This is the first syllable 
I have writ to anybody since you saw me. I shall be 
glad to hear from you, not as you are a Londoner, but 
asa friend; for I care not threepence for news, nor 
have heard one syllable since I came here. The pre- 
tender or duke of Cambridge may both be feted: 
and I never the wiser: but if this place were ten times 
worse, nothing shall make me returu to town while 
‘things are in the situation I left them. I give a 
guinea a-week for my board, and can eat anything. 


* Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. 
b Of Dublin college, Dr. Benjamin Pratt, 
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FROM MR. BARBER, 
London, June 8, 1714. 

Dear 51x,~~-I have enclosed all the letters that have 
tome to my hands. I saw my lord-treasurer to-day, 
who asked me where you were gone? I told his lord- 
ship you were in Berkshires He answered, “ It is very 
well; I suppose I shall soon hear from him.” My lord 
Bolingbroke was very merry with me upon your journey, 
and hoped the world would be the better for your retiie- 
ment, and that I should soon be the midwife. The 
schism bill was read the second time yesterday, and 
committed for to-morrow, without a division. Every- 
body is in the greatest consternation at your retirement, 
and wonders at the cause. I tell them it is for your 
health’s sake. Mr. Gay is made secretary to my lord 
Clarendon, and is well pleased with his promotion. 
The queen is so well, that the Sicilian ambassador has 
his audience to-night. She can walk, thank God, and 
is well recovered, *###*#*** Consent, I will appoint 
the happy day ; as does, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, TYRANT. 


I forgot to tel] you that I saw Mr. Harley, who told 
me he would instantly send for the horse from Here- 
fordshire, but that, being at grass, he had ordered his 
man not to ride hard; but that you should have 
him with all convenient speed. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT.> 

St. James’s, June 12, 1714. 
Dear Brotner,c—I am glad your proud stomach is 
come down, and that you submit to write to your 
friends. I was of opinion that, if they managed you 
right, they might bring you to be even fond of an 
article in the “‘ Post-Boy,” or “ Flying Post.” As for the 
present state of our court affairs, 1 thank God I am 
almost as ignorant as you are, to my great ease and 
comfort. I have never inquired about anything since my 
lady Masham told the dragond that she would carry 
no more messages, nor meddle nor make, &c. I do 
not know whether things were quite so bad when you 
went. The dragon manages this bille pretty well; 
for you know that it is his forte: and I believe, at the 
rate they go on, they will do mischief to themselves, 
and good to uobody else. 

You know that Gay goes to Hanover, and my lord- 
treasurer has promised to equip him. Monday is the 
day of departure; and he is now dancing attendance 
for money to buy him shoes, stockings, and linen. 
The duchess has turned him off, which I am afraid 
will make the poor man’s condition worse, instead of 
better. 

The dragon was with us on Saturday night Jast, 
after having sent us really a most excellent copy of 
verses. I really believe, when he lays down, he will 
jrove a very good poet. 1 remember the first part 
of his verses was complaining of ill usage; and at 
last he concludes, 

‘He that cares not to rule will be sure to obey, 

When summon’d by Arbuthnot Pope, Parnell, and Gay.”’ 

Parnell has been thinking of going chaplain to my 
lord Clarendon; but they will not say whether he 
should or not, Iam to meet our club at the Pall-mall 
coffeehouse about one to-day, where we cannot fail to 
remember you. The queen is in good health; much 
jn the same circumstances with the gentleman I men- 


® Swift having in vain endeavoured to bring about a recon- 
eiljation between the lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, retired 
bout this time to the house of his friend. the Rev. Mr. Gery, 
: Letcombe, Berks; where he wrote “ Free Thoughts on the 
mt State of Affairs.” 
At thattime the queen’s domestic physician. 
One of the sixteen. 
\ Lord-Treasurer Oxford. 
e ‘To prevent the growth of schism, and for the further 
mourity of the Church of England as by law established.” 
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tioned, in attendance upon her ministers for something 
she cannot obtain. My lord and my lady Masham 
and lady Fair remember you kindly; and none with 
more sincere respect than your affectionate brother and 
humble servant, JOsEPH ARBUTHNOT, 





FROM MR. POPE. 
June 14, 1714. 


WuatTEVER apologies it might become me to make at 
any other time for writing to you, I shall use none 
now toa man who has owned himself as splenetic asa 
cat in the country. In that circumstance I know by 
experience a letter is a very useful as well as amusing 
thing ; if you are too busied in state affairs to read it, 
yet you may find entertainment in folding it into 
divers figures, either doubling it into a pyramidical, or 
twisting it into a sal alae form, to light a pipe, 
or, if your disposition should not be so mathematical, 
in taking it with you to that place where men of 
studious minds are apt to sit longer than ordinary ; 
where, after an abrupt division of the paper, it may 
not be unpleasant to try to fit and rejom the broken 
lines fepetior All these amusements I am no stranger 
to in the country, and doubt not (by this time) you 
begin to relish them in your present contemplative 
situation. 

I remember a man who was thought to have some 
knowledge in the world used to affirm that no people 
in town ever complained they were forgotten by their 
friends in the country: but my increasing experience 
convinces me he was mistaken, for I find a great many 
here grievously complaining of you upon this score. 
I am told farther that you treat the few you correspond 
with in a very arrogant style, and tell them you admire 
at fheir insolence in disturbing your meditations, or 
even inquiring of your retreat: but this I will not 
positively assert, because I never received any such 
insulting epistle from you. My lord Oxford says you 
have not written to him once since you went; but this 
perhaps may be only policy in him or you: and J, 
who am half a Whig, must not entirely credit any- 
thing he affirms. At Button’s it is reported you are 
gone to Hanover, and that Gay goes only on an em- 
bassy to you. Others apprehend some dangerous state 
treatise from your retirement; and a wit, who affects to 
imitate Balzac, says that the ministry now are like 
those heathens of old who received their oracles from 
the woods. The gentlemen of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion are not unwilling to credit me when I 
whisper that you are gone to meet sume Jesuits com- 
missioned from the court of Rome, in order to settle the 
most convenient methods to be taken for the coming of 
the pretender. Dr. Arbuthnot 1s singular in his opinion, 
and imagines your only design is to attend at full lei- 
sure to the “ Life and Adventures of Scriblerus.” This, 
indeed, must. be granted of greater importance than all 
the rest; and I wish I could promise so well of you. 
The top of my own ambition is to contribute to that 
great work, and I shall translate Homer by the by. 
Mr. Gay has acquainted you what progress I have made 
in it. I cannot name Mr. Gay without all the ac- 
knowledgments which I shall ever owe you on his 
account. If] writ this in verse, I would tell you you 
are like the sun, and, while men imagine you to be 
retired or absent, are hourly exerting your indulgence, 
and bringing things to maturity for their advantage. 
Of all the world you are the man (without flattery) 
who serve your friends with the least ostentation: it is 
almost ingratitude to thank you, considering your 
temper, and this is the period of all my letter which 
I fear you will think the most impertinent. 1 ana, 
with the truest affection, yours, &c. 


$06 


FROM THOMAS HARLEY, ESQ.* 
June 19, 1714. 


Sin,—Your letter gave me a great deal of pleasure. I 
do not mean only the satisfaction one must always find 
in hearing from su good a friend. who has distinguished 
himself in the world, and formed a new character, 
which nobody is vain enough to pretend to imitate. 
But you must know, the moment after you disappeared 
I found it was to no purpose to be unconcerned, and to 
slight (as I really have done) all the silly stories and 
schemes I meet with every day; the effects of self- 
conceit, and a frightened, hasty desire of gain. They 
asked me, “Has not the dean left the town? Is not 
Dr. Swift gone into the country ?’—Yes; and I would 
have gone into the country too if I had not learned 
one cannot be hurt till one turns one’s back ; for which 
reason I will go no more on their errands. But, seriously, 
you never heard such bellowing about the town of the 
state of the nation, especially among the sharpers, sellers 
of bear-skins [stock-jobbers], and the rest of that 
kind; nor such crying and squalling among the ladies ; 
insomuch that it has at last reached the house of com- 
mons; which I am sorry for, because it is hot and 
uneasy sitting there in this season of the year. But I 
was told to-day that in some countries people are 
forced to watch day and night to keep wild beasts out 
of their corn. Do you not pity me for yielding to such 
grave sayings, to be stifled every day in the house of 
commons ? 

When I was out of England I used to receive five 
or 8ix letters each post, with this passage : “‘ As for what 
passes here, you will be informed by others much bet- 
ter; therefore I shall uot trouble you with anything of 
that: sort.” You will give me leave to use it now, as 
my excuse to you for not writing news. I hope honest 
Gay will he better supplied by some friend or other. 
Before I received your direction I had ordered my ser- 
vant, who-comes next Monday out of Herefordshire, tu 
leave your horse at the Crown in Farringdon, where you 
can easily send for him. I hear he was so fat they 
could not travel him till he was taken down; and I 
ordered he should go short journeys: he is of a good 
breed, and therefore I hope will prove well: if uot, use 
him like a bastard, and I will choose another for you. 
I am, sir, your most faithful humble servant, 

THomas HaRLey. 


——— 





FROM MR THOMAS, SECRETARY TO THE LORD- 

TREASURER. 

: June 22, 1714. 
REVEREND Sirk,—It was with some ditficulty that I pre- 
vailed with myself to forbear acknowledging your very 
kind letter. Ican only tell you it shall be the business 
of my life to endeavour to deserve the opinion you ex- 
press of me, and thereby to recommend myself to the 
continuance of your friendship. 

My lord-treasurer does, upon all occasions, do justice 
to your merit; and he has expressed to all his friends 
the great esteem he has for so hearty and honest a friend, 
and particularly on occasion of the letter you mention 
to have lately writ tohim. And all his friends can in- 
form you with what pleasure he communicated it to 
them. 

And now for business; I am to acquaint you that 
last Thursday I received the 502. (which now waits your 
orders) and dated your receipt accordingly, which I 
delivered to Mr. Wetham, who paid me the money. 

I do not pretend to tell you how matters go. Our 
friend says very bad. I am sanguine enough to hope 
not worse. 1 am, with all possible esteem, ever yours, 

Witiiam THOMAS. 


a This gentleman was cousin to the lord-treasurer. 
b A judicious and well-merited compliment. 
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FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
Kensington, June 26, 1714. 

Dear Brotuer,—I had almost resolved not to write te 
you, for fear of disturbing so happy a state as you de- 
scribe. On the other hand, a fitle of the devil, that 
cannot endure anybody should enjoy a paradise, almost 
provoked me to give you a long and Bias sholy state of 
our affairs. For you must know that it is just my own 
case. I have with great industry endeavoured ty 
live in ignorance, but at the same time would enjoy 
Kensington-garden: and then some busy discontented 
body or another comes just cross me and begins a 
dismal story; and before I go to supper I am as full 
of grievances as the most knowing of them. 

] will plague you a little by telling you the dragon 
dies hard. He is now kicking and cuffing about him 
like the devil : and you know parliamentary manage- 
ment is the forte, but no hopes of any settlement between 
the two champions. The dragon said last night to my 
lady Masham and me that it is with great industry he 
keeps his friends, who are very numerous, from pulling 
all to pieces. Gay had a hundred pounds in due time, 
and went away a happy man. I have solicited both 
lord-treasurer and lord Bolingbroke strongly for the 
Pamellian, and gave them a memorial the other day. 
Lord-treasurer speaks mighty affectionately of him, 
which you know is an ill sign in ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. Witness some that you and I know, when the 
contrary was the best sign in the world. Pray remember 
Martin [“ Martinus Scriblerus”], who is an innocent fel- 
low and will not disturb your solitude. The ridicule of 
medicine is so copious a subject, that 1 must only here 
and there touch it. I have made him study physic from 
the apothecaries’ bills, where there is a good plentiful 
field for a satire upon the present practice. One of his 
Lape was, by a stamp upon blistering-plasters, and 
melilot by the yard, to raise money for the government, 
and to give it to Radcliffe and others to farm. But there 
was likely to be a petition from the inhabitants of 
London and Westminster, who had no mind to be flayed. 
There was a problem about the doses of purging medi- 
cines, published four years ago, showing that they ought 
to be in proportion to the bulk of the patient. From 
thence Martin endeavours to determine the question 
about the weight of the ancient men by the doses of 
physic that were given them. One of his best inventions 
war a map of diseases for three cavities of the body, 
and one for the external parts; just like the four quar- 
ters of the world. Then the great diseases are like 
capital cities, with their symptoms all like streets and 
suburbs, with the roasds that lead to other diseases. It 
is thicker set with towns than any Flanders map you 
ever saw. Radcliffe is painted at the corner of the 
map, contending for the universal empire of this world, 
and the rest of the physicians opposing his ambitious 
designs, with a project of a treaty of partition to settle 
peace. 

There is an excellent subject of ridicule from some 
of the German physicians, who set up a sensitive soul 
as a sort of a first minister to the rational. Helmont 
calls him Archeus. Doleus calls him Microcosmetor. 
He has under him several other genii, that reside in the 
particular parts of the body, particularly prince Car- 
dimelech in the heart; Gasteronax in the stomach; and 
the Plastic Prince in the organs of generation. I be- 
lieve I could make you laugh at the explication of 
distempers from the wars and alliances of those princes, 
and how the first minister gets the better of his mistress 
anima rationalis. 

The best is, that it is making reprisals upon the po- 
liticians, who are sure to allegorize all the animal eco 
nomy into state affairs. Pope has been collecting high 
flights of poetry, which are very good; they are to be 
solemn nonsense. 
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1 thought upon the following the other day, as I was 
guing into my coach, the dust being troublesome : 
The dust in smaller particles arose 
Than those which fluid bodies do compose : 
Contraries in extremes do often meet, 
*T was now so dry, that you might call it wet. 
1 do not give you these hints to divert you, but that you 
may have your thoughts, and work upon them. 

I know you love me heartily, and yet I will not own 
that you love me better than I love you. My lord and 
lady Masham love you too, and read your letter to me 
with pleasure. My lady says she will write to you, 
whether you write to her or not.—Dear friend, adieu. 


ene 





TO THE LOKRD-TREASURER OXFORD. 

July 1, 1714, 
My Lorp,—When I was with you I have said more 
than once that I would never allow quality or station 
made any real difference between men. Being now 
absent and forgotten, * I have changed my mind: you 
have a thousand people who can pretend they love you 
with as much appearance of sincerity as 1; so that, ac- 
cording to-common justice, I can have but a thousandth 
part in return of what I give. And this difference is 
wholly owing to your station. And the misfortune is 
still the greater, because I always loved you just so 
much the worse for your station; for iu your public 
capacity you have often angered me to the heart, but, 
as a private man, never once. So that, if I only look 
toward myself, I could wish you a private man to- 
morrow ; for I have nothing to ask; at least nothing that 
you will give, which is the same thing: and then you 
would see whether I should not with much more willing- 
ness attend you in a retirement, whenever you please 
to give me leave, than ever I did at London or Wind- 
sor. From these sentiments I will never write to you 
if I can help it otherwise than as to a private person, 
or allow myself to have been obliged to you in any 
other capacity. 

The memory of one great instance of your candour 
and justice I will carry to my grave; that, having been 
in a manner domestic with you for almost four years, 
it was never in the power of any public or concealed 
enemy to make you think ill of me, though malice 
and envy were often employed to that end. If I live, 
posterity shall know that and more; which, though 
you, and somebody that shall be nameless, seem to 
value less than I could wish, is all the return 1 can 
make you. Will you give me leave to say how I would 
desire to stand in your memory? As one who was 
truly sensible of the honour you did him, though he 
was too proud to be vain upon it; as one who was 
neither assuming, officious, nor teasing; who never 
wilfully misrepresented persons or facts to you, nor 
consulted his passions when he gave a character; and 
lastly, as one whose indiscretions proceeded altogether 
from a weak head, and not an ill heart. I will add 
one thing more, which is the highest compliment I can 
make, that I never was afraid of offending you, nor am 
now in any pain for the manner I write to you in. I 
have said enough ; and, like one at your levee, having 
made my bow, I shrink back into the crowd. 1 am, &c, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM MR, BARBER. 
London, July 6, 1714. 
Honovurep Sir,—I had yours of the 3rd instant, and 
am heartily glad of your being in health, which I hope 
will continue. Pray draw what bills you please; I 
wil, pay them on demand. 

I will take care of Mrs. Rolt’s affair. I wish you 
would write to her. I had a visit from Mrs. Brackley 
weday ; she gives her humble service, and desired my 

The dean was now retired to Letcombe. 
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assistance with general Hill. I told her it was best to 
stay till there was a master;* and I did not doubt 
but something would be done. 

I fortunately met lord Bolingbroke yesterday, the 
minute I had your letter. I attacked him for some 
wine, and he immediately ordered you two dogen of red 
French wine and one dozen of strong Aaziana white 
wine. The hamper will be sent to-morrow by Robert 
Stone, the Wantage carrier, and will be there on Friday. 
I am afraid it will cost you 5s. to George, my lord's 
butler; but I would do nothing without order. My 
lord bid me tell you this morning that he will write to 
you, and let you know that, as great a philosopher as 
you are, you have had the pip; that the public affairs 
are carried on with the same zeal and quick despatch 
as when you were here; nay, that they are improved in 
several particulars; that the same good understanding 
continues; that he hopes the world will be the better for 
your retirement; that your tmitable pen was never 
more wanted than now; and more, which I cannot 
remember. I believe he expects you should write to 
him. He spoke many affectionate and handsome things 
in your favour. I told him your story of the mpautel: 
which made him laugh heartily. 


FROM MR. BARBER TO MR, FORD.»b 
Lambeth-hill, July 6, 1714. 
Sin,—I thankfully acknowledge the receipt of a packete 
sent last Sunday. I have shown it only to one person, 
who is charmed with it, and will make some alterations 
and additions to it, with your leave. You will the 
easier give leave when I tell you that it is one of the 
best pens in England. Pray favour me with a line. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, JoHN BARBER. 


FROM MR. THOMAS. 
July 6, 1714, 
REVEREND S1R,—I should not have presumed to break 
in upon your retirement, nor so much as inquire for 
your address, had not the enclosed given me a fair 
occasion to ask after your health. I need not add 
anything to what the papers will inform you touching 
that affair. The person mentioned in the baron’s letter 
has not yet called upon me. When you have indorsed 
the letter of attorney, please to return that and the 
baron’s letter, that I may punctually follow his direc- 
tions. I dare not mention anything of politics to one 
that has purposely withdrawn himself from the din of 
it. I shall only tell you that your friends applaud 
your conduct with relation to your own ease; but they 
think it hard you should abdicate at a juncture your 
friendship seems to be of most use tothem. I am sure 
some of them want your advice as well as assistance. 
You will forgive this digression from business, when I 
tell you I shall not repeat this trouble, not having so 
much as kept a copy of your direction. You may 
direct your commands to me, under cover, to our 
common friends. I hope you believe me too sensible 
of obligations to need formal assurances of the sincere 
respect wherewith I am, reverend sir, your most obe- 
dient and most humble servant, WuLLiam Tuomas, 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ.¢ 
Whitehal’, July 6, 1714. 
S1r,—You give me such good reasons for your desire 
of knowing what becomes of our grand affair, that, to 


* ¢.e A new premier; Oxford's dimission was dally expected. 

b This letter was disguisedly directed ‘‘To Samuel Bridges, 
esq., at St. Dunstan’s Coffeehouse, Fleet-street ;” and is thus 
indarsed by the dean: ‘‘ John Barber’s letter about the 
pamphlet.” 

c * Free Thoughts on the present State of Affairs.” 

4 This was lord Bolingbroke. 

Indorsed, “ Lord-treasurer Oxford begins to deciine a! 


court,” 
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oblige you, and perhaps to give myself vent, I will tell 
you what I think on it. The two ladies* seem to have 
determined the fall of the dragon [lord-treasurer 
Oxford], and to entertain a chimerical notion that there 
shall be no monsieur le premier, but that all power shall 
reside in one, and profit in the other. The man of 
Mercury [lord Bolingbroke] soothes them in_ this 
notion with great dexterity and reason, for he will be 
monsieur le premier then of course, by virtue of the 
little seal. His character is too bad to carry the great 
ensigns; therefore he takes another method, and I think 
it very artful, viz. to continue his present station, to 
which the power may altogether be as properly attached 
as to the wand. In this brangle I am no otherwise 
concerned than that J must lose part of the pleasure I 
had in the conversation of my friends. And that I am 
really apprehensive the two ladies may suffer by the 
undertaking; for the man of Mercury’s bottom is too 
narrow, his faults of the first magnitude; and we 
cannot find that there is any scheme in the world how 
to proceed. Mercurialis [lord Bolingbroke} complains 
that the dragon has used him barbarously; that he is 
in with the democraticals, and never conferred a single 
obligation upon him since he had the wand. Le temps 
nous éclaircira. 

I propose to move on the 2nd of August to Bath, 
and to stay there, or go from thence, according as our 
chaos settles here. I believe I shall not go to Aber- 
cothy, otherwise I would attend you. Shall not we 
meet at Bath? Before 1 began this paragraph I should 
have added something to the former, which is, that the 
dragon is accused of having betrayed his friends yester- 
day upon the matter of the three explanatory articles 
of the Spanish treaty of commerce, which he allowed 
uot to be beneficial, and that the queen might better 
ie for their being changed if it was the sense of the 
iouse they ought to be so. The address then passed 
vithout a negative, 

I thank you for the account you give me of the farm 
in Buckinghamshire. I could like the thing and the 
price too very well; but when it comes to a point, I 
own my weakness to you. I can't work myself up to 
a resolution while I have any hope of the 200/, a-year 
I told you of in my own parish; it lies now at sale; if 
I miss, I would catch greedily at the other. 

When I am at the Bath 1 will set down the hints 
you desire. 


FROM CILARLES FORD, ESQ. 
London, July 6, 1714, 
Iv Barber be not a very great blockhead, I shall soon 
send you a letter in print in answer to your last: I 
hope it may be next post, for he had it on Sunday. I 
took care to blot the ee's out of onely, and the a's out of 
schaeme, which I suppose is the meaning of your ques- 
tion whether‘I corrected it? I do not know any other 
alteration it wanted ; and I made none except in one 
paragraph, that I changed the present. to the past tense 
four times, and I am not sure I did right in it neither. 
There is sv great a tenderness and regard shown all 
along to the ye that I could have wished this ex- 
pression had been out fe the uncertain, timorous nature 
of the "c|. But there was no striking it out with- 
out quite spoiling the beauty of the passage: and, as 
if I had been the author myself, I preferred beauty to 
discretion. TI really think it is at least equal to any- 
tuning you have writ; and I dare say it will do great 
service as matters stand at present. 
The colonel [lord Oxford] and his friends give the 
game for lost on their side ; and I believe by next week , 








a Lady Masham and ducheas of Somerset. 

b This letter is indorsed, ‘* Affairs go worse.”! 

© These blanks are thus in the original. Query, should the 
word be queen ? 
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we shall see lord Bolingbroke at the head of affairs, 
The bishop of Rochester is to be lord privy seal. They 
talk of several other alterations, as that my lord Trevor 
is to be president of the council; lord Abingdon, 
chamberlain; lord Anglesey, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land; that Mr. Bromley? is to go out, and a great many 
more in lesser employments. I fancy these reports are 
spread to draw in as many as they can to oppose the 
new scheme. I can hardly think anybody will be 
turned out of the cabinet except the treasurer and the 
privy-seal [lord Dartmouth]. Perhaps my _ lord 
Poulett [lord-steward] may lay down. Certainly the 
secretary may continue in if he pleases, and I do not 
hear that he is disposed to resign, or that he is so 
attached to any minister as to enter into their resent- 
ments. What has John of Bucks> done? and yet thie 
report is very strong that he is to be succeeded by my 
lord Trevor.¢ The duke of Shrewsbury was one out of 
eight or nine lords that stood by my lord Bolingbroke 
yesterday in the debate about the Spanish treaty, and 
spoke with a good deal of spirit. Is it likely he is to 
be turned out of all? The lords have made a repre- 
sentation to the queen, in which they desire her to sur- 
mount the insurmountable difficulties the Spanish trade 
lies under by the last treaty. It is thought there was 
a majority in the house to have prevented such a reflec- 
tion upon the treaty if they had come to a division. 
The clamour of the merchants, Whig and Tory, has 
been too great to have passed a vote in vindication of 
it as it stands ratified. But my lord Anglesey and his 
squadron seemed willing to oppose any censure of it; 
aud yet this representation was suffered to pass, nobody 
knows how. ‘To-day they are to take into consider- 
ation the queen’s answer to their address, desiring to 
know who advised her to ratify the explanation of the 
three articles. She sent them word she thought there 
was little difference between that and what was signed 
at. Utrecht. When they rise 1 will tell you what they 
have done. The last money-bill was sent up yester- 
day ; so that in all probability the parliament will be 
up in two or three days, aud then we shall be enter- 
tained with court affairs. I hope you got mine last 
post, and one a fortnight ago. Will the change of the 
ministry affect Elwood? He is in pain about it. I 
um told the people of Ireland are making a strong 
opposition against the present provost. 

The consideration of the queen’s answer is deferred 
till to-morrow. Iam now with lord Guildford and 
three other commissioners of trade, who were examined 
to-day at the house of lords. They are prodigiously 
pleased with what has been done. But I do not 
understand it well enough to give you an account of it. 
For the rapture they are in hinders them from explair- 
ing themselves clearly. J cau only gather from their 
manner of discourse that they are come off without 
censure. 








FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 
London, Friday, July 10, 1714. 
S1zn,—What answer shall I send? I am against any 
alteration; but additions, I think, ought by no means 
to be allowed. I wish I had called sooner at St. 
Dunstan’s; but I did not expect it would have come 
out till Thursday, and therefore did not go there till 
yesterday. Pray let me know what you would have 
done. Barber was a blockhead to show it at all; but 
who can help that? Write an answer either for yonr- 
self or me; but I beg of ycu to make no condescen- 
sions. 

Yesterday put an end to the session and to your 
pain. We gained a glorious victory at the house 0. 

” Secretary for the northern proviuces. 


b John Sheffieid, duke of Buckinghamsuire. 
« Lord chief-justice of the common pleas. 
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lurds the day before: the attack was made imme- 
diately against Arthur Moor, who appeared at the bar, 
with the other commissioners of trade. The South Sea 
Company had prepared the way for a censure by 
voting him guilty of a breach of trust, and incapable 
of serving them in any office for the future. This 
passed without hearing what he had to say in his 
defence, and had the usual fate of such unreasonable 
reflections. Those wlio proposed the resolutions were 
blamed for their violence: and the person accused, 
appearing to be less guilty than they made him, was 
thought to be more innocent than I doubt he is. The 
Whigs proposed two questions in the house of lords 
against him, and lost both, one by twelve, and the 
other, I think, by eighteen votes. 

Court affairs go on as they did. The cry isstill on 
the captain’s side.» Is not he the person Barber means 
by one of the best pens in England? It is only my 
own conjecture, but I can think of nobody else. Have 
you the queen's speech, the lords’ address, &c., or shall 
I send them to you? and do you want a comment? 
Have Pope and Parnell been to visit you, as they 
intended 

I had a letter yesterday from Gay, who is at the 
Hague, and presents his humble service to you. He 
has writ to Mr. Lewis too, but his respect makes him 
keep greater distance with him; and I think mine is 
the pleasanter letter, which I am sorry for. 

We were alarmed by B. [Jom Barber] two days 
ago: he sent Tooke word our friend was ill in the 
country, which we did not know how to interpret till 
he explained it. It was Mrs. M.¢ he meant; but she 
is in no danger. Pray write immediately, that there 
may be no further delay to what we ought to have had 
a week ago. 





FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
{Indorsed, ‘* Affairs still worse.’’] 
Kensington, July 10, 1714, 
Dear Brotuer,—I have talked of your affairs to 
nobody but my lady Masham. She tells me “ That 
she has it very much at heart, and would gladly do it 
for her own sake and that of her friends; but thinks it 
not a fit season to speak about it.’’ We are indeed in 
such a strange condition as to politics that nobody 
can tell now who is for who. It were really worth 
your while to be here for four-and-twenty hours only, 
to consider the oddness of the scene; I am sure it 
would make you relish your country-life the better. 

The dragon holds fast with a dead gripe the little 
machine [his treasurer's staff]. If he would have 
taken but half so much pains to have done other things 
as he has of late to exert himself against the esquire, 
he might have been a dragon instead of a Dagon. I 
would no more have suffered and done what he has, 
than I would have sold myself to the galleys. Hac 
inter nos. However, they have now got rid of the 
parliament, and may have time to think of a scheme: 
peers they may have one already. I know nothing, 

ut it is fit to rally the broken forces under some head 
or another. They really did very well the last day 
but one in the house of lords; but yesterday they were 
in a flame about the queen's answer, till the queen 
came in and put an end to it. 

The dragon showed me your letter, and seemed 
mightily pleased with it. He has paid 10/. for a 
manuscript, of which I believe there are several in 
town. It is a history of the last invasion of Scotland, 
wrote just as plain, though not so well, a3 another his- 

® One of the commissioners of trade and 

b Lord Bolingbroke; alluding to his « 
Oxford. 


c Mrs. Manley, the writer of the ‘ Ata‘antis,” who a¢ this 
dme l'ved with Mr. Barber. 
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tory which you and I know,® with characters of all the 
men now living, the very names, and invitation that 
was sent to the pretender. This by a flaming Jacobite, 
that wonders all the world are not so. Perhaps it may 
be a Whig that personates a Jacobite. I saw two 
sheets of the beginning, which was treason every line. 
If it goes on at the same rate of plain dealing, it is a 
very extraordinary piece, and worth your while to 
come up to see it only. Mr. Logkhart, they say, owns 
it. Itis no more his than it is mine. Do not be so 
dogged ; but after the first shower come up to town 
for a week or so. It is worth your while. Your 
friends will be glad to see you, and none more than 
myself. Adieu. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE.» 
July 13, 1714, 

I NEVER laughed, my dear dean, at your leaving the 
town: on the contrary, I thought the resolution of 
doing so, at the time when you took it, a very wise 
one. But I confess 1 laughed, and very heartily too, 
when I heard that you affected to find, within the 
village of Letcombe, all your heart desired. In a 
word, I judged of you, just.as you tell me in your 
letter that I should judge. my grooms did not live 
a happier life than 1 have doue this great while, I am 
sure they would quit my service. Be pleased to 
apply this reflection. Indeed I wish I had been with 
you, with Pope and Parnell,¢ qzibus neque animi 
candidiores. Iu a little time, perhaps, I may have 
leisure to be happy. 1 continue in the same opinions 
and resolutions as you left me in; I will stand or fall 
by them. Adieu. No alteration in my fortune or 
circumstances can alter that sincere friendship with 
which I am, dear dean, yours. 


T fancy you will have a visit from that great politician 
and casuist, the duke. He is at Oxford with Mr. 


Clarke.4 
FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 
London, July 15, 1714. 
You see I was in the right; but I could wish the 


booby basta had not convinced me by naming my 
lord Bolingbroke, and then I should have dealt well 
enough with him. Since it has happened so, the best 
remedy 1 could think of was to write him a very civil 
answer; in which, however, I have desired to see the 
alterations: this is meutioned with great respect to 
my lord. Though he is promised to have it again to- 
morrow, it is probable he may be disappointed, and 
there may be time enough for me to receive your 
directions what I shall do when I get it into my hands. 
If the alterations are material, shall I send it to some 
other printer as it was first written? Reflect upon 
everything you think likely to happen, and tell me 
beforehand what is proper to be done, that no more 
time may be lost. I hate the dog for making his 
court in such a manner. 

Iam very sorry you have had occasion to remove 
your premier minister. We are told now we shall 
have no change in ours, and that the duke of Shrews- 
bury will perfectly reconcile all matters. Iam sure 
you will not believe this any more than I do; but the 
dragon [earl of Oxford] has been more cheerful than 
usual for three or four days; and therefore people 
conclude the breaches are healed. I rather incline to 
the opinion of those who say he is to be made a duke 
and to have a pension. Another reason given whiy 
there is to be no change is, because the parliament waa 
not adjourned to issue new writs in the room of those 


8 History of the Four Last Years. 

b Indorsed, “ Lord Bolingbroke, on my retiring.’ 

© Who had both visited Swift in his retirement at Leteombe 
d George Clarke, doctor of laws fellow of All Souls. 
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who were to come imupon the new scheme, that they 
might sit in the house at the next meeting. But I 
cannot see why an adjournment may not do as well at 
the beginning as at the end of a session; and certainly 
it will displease less in January or February than it 
would have done in July. The Whigs give out the 
duke of Marlborough is coming over, and his house is 
now actually fitting up at St. James’s. We have had 
more variety of lies of late than ever I remember. The 
history we were formerly talking of would swell toa 

rodigious size if it was carried on. There was a fire 
ast night on Tower-hill that burnt down forty or fifty 
houses, You say nothing of coming to town. I hope 
you do not mean to steal away to Ireland without 
seeing us. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, July 17, 1714. 
A SECOND to-morrow is almost past, and nothing has 
been yet left at St. Dunstan’s. Barber will lose by his 
prodigious cunning ; but that is nothing to the punish- 
ment he deserves. Had it beer. only his fear, he would 
have chosen somebody else to consult with; but the 
rogue found it was well gritten, and saw the passages 
that galled. I am heartily vexed at the other person 
[lord Bolingbroke], from whom one might have ex- 
pected a more honourable proceeding. There is some- 
thing very mean in his desiring to make alterations, 
when I am sure he has no reason to complain, and is at 
least as fairly dealt with as his competitor [lord 
Oxford]. Besides, a great part of it is as much for his 
service as if he had given directions himself to have it 
done. What relates to the pretender is of the utmost 
use to him; and therefore I am as much surprised at 
his delay as at his ungenerous manner of treating an 
wnknown author to whom he is so much obliged. But 
perhaps I may wrong him, and he would not desire to 
turn the whole to his own advantage. If it had come 
to me yesterday or to-day I was resolved to have sent 
it to some other printer without any amendment; but 
now I shall wait till I have your directions. I wish 
you had employed somebody else at first; but what 
signifies wishing now? After what Barber writ in his 
last, I can hardly think he will be such a as not 
to let me have it; and in my answer I have given him 
all manner of encouragement to do it. He has as 
much assurance as he can well desire that the altera- 
tions shall be complied with, and a positive promise 
that it shall be returned to him the same day he leaves 
it at St. Dunstan’s, 

I cannot imagine why we have no mischief yet. 
Sure we are not to be disappointed at last, after the 
bustle that has been made. It is impossible they# can 
ever agree, and I want something to make my letters 
still entertaining. I doubt you will hardly thank me 
for them now the parliament is up; but as soon as 
anything happens you shall know it. 

The queen has not yet ee the time for re- 
moving to Windsor. My lord chief-baron Ward is 
dead, and we have already named seven successors, 
among whom is our lord-chancellor Phipps. Frank 
Annesley was to have had his place under my lord 
Anglesey, so that it is well for him we have provided 
him with another for life. 





FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
July 17, 1714. 
I am sorry to find, by those that have fresher advices 
from you than yours of the 11th to me, that Parvisol’sb 


* Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke. 

b Dr. Swift’s agent in Ireland. The Dean’s observations on 
the names marked A, B, C, are thus written on the blank part 
of the original letter :— 

{ A)‘ Mrs. Masham. who was the queen's favourite, fell out 
in a rage, reprcaching lord Oxford very injuriously.”’ 
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conduct puts you under a necessity of changing the ad- 
ministration ; for it will probably draw you to Ireland 
whether you will or not. However, I hope to see you 
at Bath three weeks hence, whatever happens. I meet 
with no man or woman who pretends upon any probable 
grounds to judge who will carry the great point. Our 
female friend [A] told the dragon [B] in her own 
house, last Thursday morning, these words: ‘‘ You 
never did the queen any service, nor are you capable 
of doing her any.” He made no reply, but supped 
with her and Mercurialis (C] that night, at her own 
house. His revenge is not the less meditated for that. 
He tells the words clearly and distinctly to all mankind. 
Those who range under his banner call her ten thou- 
sand bitches and kitchen-wenches. Those who hate 
him do the same. And, from my heart, I grieve that 
she should give such a loose to her passion ; for she is 
susceptible of true friendship, and has many social and 
domestic virtues. The great attorney,* who made you 
the sham offer of the Yorkshire living, had a long con- 
ference with the dragon on Thursday, kissed him at 
parting, and cursed him at night. He went to the 
country yesterday; from whence some conjecture 
nothing considerable will be done soon. Lord Harleyb 
and lady Harriote went this morning to Oxford. He 
has finished all matters with lord Pelhamd as far as 
can be done without an act of parliament. The com- 
position was signed by the auditor, and Naylor, bro- 
ther-in-law to Pelham. This day se’ennight lord 
Harley is to have the whole Cavendish estate, which is 
valued at 10,000/. per annum, and has upon it 40,0004, 
worth of timber. But 3000/. out of this 10,000/. a- 
year he had by the will. He remits to lord Pelham 
the 20,0002 charged for lady Harriot’s fortune on the 
Holles estate; and gives him some patches of land 
that lie convenient to him, to the value of about 20,0004. 
more. According to my computation, lord Harley 
gets by the agreement (if the timber is worth 40,0002.) 
140,000¢.; and, when the jointures fall in to him, 
will have 16,0002. a-year. But the cant is, 26,000. 
Lord Pelham will really have 26,000/. a-year from the 
Newcastle family, which, with his paternal estate, will 
be twice as much as lord Harley's. The estate of the 
latter is judged to be in the best condition; and some 
vainglorious friends of ours say it is worth more than 
the other’s; hut let that pass. Adieu. 


FROM LORD HARLEY. 
July 17, 1714, 
BroTHer Swirt,e—Y our sisterf has at last got rid of her 
lawyers. We are just setting out for Oxford, where 
we hope to see you. I am your affectionate brother, 
HARLEY. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
London, July 17, 1714. 
Dear BroTuHEr,—I thought it necessary to speak to 
Jady Masham about that affair, because I believe it 
will be necessary to give her majesty the same notion 
of it which the memorial does,8 and not that you are 
asking: a little scandalous salary for a sinecure. Lewis 
despairs of it, and thinks it quite over since a certain 
affair. I will not think so. I gave your letter, with 
the enclosed memorial, cavaliérement, to lord Boling. 


{ Bj “The dragon, lord-treasurer Oxford, so called by the 
Dean by contraries; for he was the mildest, wisest, and bes? 
minister that ever served a prince.” 

{C] * Lord Bolingbroke, called so by Mr. Lewis.” 

® Perhaps lord-chancellor Harcourt. 


., > Edward. son to the lord-treasurer Oxford. 


e Wife of lord Harley. 

a Afterwards duke of Newcastle. 

e As one of the Club of Brotheis, so often mentioned. 

¥ Lady H Harley, wife of lord Harley. 

& Swift's memorial to the queen, humbly desiring Ler ma 
jesty to appoint him historiographer. 
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He read it, and seemed concerned at some 
- of it, expressing himself thus: “That it would 

among the eternal scandals of the government to 
suffer a man of your character, that had so well de- 
served of them, to have the least uneasy thought about 
those matters.” As to the fifty pounds, he was ready 
to pay it; and, if he had had it about him, would 
have given it me. The dragon was all the while walk- 
ing with the duke of Shrewsbury. So my lord 
Bolingbroke told me, “I would immediately stir in this 
matter, but I know not how I stand with some folks ;” 
for the duke of Shrewsbury has taken himself to the 
dragon in appearance. “I know how I stand with 
that man, (pointing to the dragon, ) but as to the other, 
I cannot tell: however, I will claim his promise :” 
and so he took the memorial. 

Do not think I make you a bare compliment in 
what I am going to say; for I can assure you I am in 
earnest. I am in hopes to have 200/ before I go out 
of town, and you may command all or any part of it 
you please, as long as you have occasion for it. I 
know what you will say : “To see a scoundrel pretend 
to offer to lend me money.’ Our situation at present 
is, in short, thus :—they have rompu en visiére with the 
dragon, and yet do not know how to do without him. 
My lady Masham has in a manner bid him defiance, 
without any scheme, or likeness of it, in any form or 
shape as far as I can see. Notwithstanding, he visits, 
cringes, flatters, &c., which is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

I have a very comical account of Letcombe and 
the dean of St. Patrick’s from Pope, with an episode 
of the burning-glass. 1 was going to make an epigram 
upon the imagination of your burning your own history 
with the burning-glass. I wish Pope or Parnell would 
putit into rhyme. The thought is this: Apollo speaks, 
—“that since he had inspired you to reveal those 
things which were hid even from his own light, such 
as the feeble springs of some great events ; and perceiv- 
ing that a faction, who could not bear their deeds to 
be brought to light, had condemned it to an igno- 
minious flame; that it might not perish so, he was 
resolved to consume it with his own—a celestial one.” 
And then you must conclude with some simile. Thus, 
&c. There are two or three that will fit it. 

Whiston has at last published his project of the lon- 
gitude; the most ridiculous thing that ever was thought 
on, But a pox on him! he has spoiled one of my pa- 
pers of Scriblerus, which was a proposal for the longt- 
tude, not very unlike his, to this purpose: that, since 
there was no pole for east and west, that all the princes 
of Europe should join and build two prodigious poles, 
upon high mountajgs, with a vast lighthouse to serve 
for a pole-star. F@@ils thinking of a calculation of the 
time, charges, and dimensions. Now you must under- 
stand his project is by lighthouses, and explosion of 
bombs at a certain hour. 

Lewis invited me to dinner to-day, and has disap- 
pointed me. I thought to have said something more 
about you. I have nothing more to add, but, my dear 
friend, adieu. 


broke. 


MEMORIAL TO THE QUEEN. APRIL 15, 1714. 


Tue change of ministry about four years ago, the fall 
of the duke of Marlborough, and the proceedings since 
in relation to the peace and treaties, are all capable of 
being very maliciously represented to posterity, if they 
should fall under the pen of some writer of the opposite 
party, as they probably may. 

Upon these reasons, it is necessary, for the honour of 
the queen, and in justice to her servants, that some able 
band should be immediately employed to write the his- 
tory of her majesty’s reign; that the truth of things may 
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be transmitted to future ages, aud bear down the false. 
hood of malicious pens. 

The dean of St. Patrick's is ready to undertake this 
work ; humbly desiring her majesty will please to ap- 
point him her historiographer, not from any view of the 
profit, (which is so inconsiderable, that it will hardly 
serve to pay the expense of searching offices,) but from 
an earnest desire to serve his queen and country; for 
which that employment will qualify him, by an oppor- 
tunity of access to those places where papers and records 
are kept, which will be necessary to any who undertake 
such au history. 


TO THE DUKE OF ORMOND.« 
July 17, 1774. 

My Lorp,—I never expected that a great man should 
remember me in absence, because I knew it was un. 
reasonable, and that your grace is too much troubled 
with persons about you to think of those who are out 
of the way. But if Dr. Pratt has done me right, I am 
mistaken; and your grace has almost declared that 
you expected a letter from me; which you should 
never have had if the ministry had been like you: for 
then I should have always been near enough to have 
carried my own messages. But I was heartily weary 
of them: and your grace will be my witness that I 
despaired of any good success, from their manner of 
proceeding, some months before I left town; where I 
thought it became me to continue no longer, when I 
could do no service either to myself, my friends, or 
the public. By the accounts I have from particular 
friends, I find the animosity between the two great 
men does not at all diminish; though I hear it is 
given out that your grace’s successor b has undertaken 
a general reconcilement. If it be true, this will suc- 
ceed like the rest of his late undertakings. 

I must beg your grace’s pardon if I entreat you, for 
several reasons, to see lady Masham as often as you con- 
veniently can: and I must likewise desire you to 
exert. yourself in the disposal of the bishoprics in Ire- 
land. It isa scandal to the crown, and an injury to 
the church, that they should be so long delayed. 
There are some hot-headed people on the other side 
the water who understand nothing of our court, and 
would confound everything ; always employed to raise 
themselves upon the ruins of those characters they have 
blasted. 1 wish their intermeddling may not occasion 
a worse choice than your grace approved of last winter. 
However, 1 beg you will take care that no injury be 
done to Dr. Pratt, or Dr. Elwood,¢ who have more 
merit and candour than a hundred of their detractors. 
I am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s 
most obedient and most obliged humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwIrT. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 
London, July 20, 1714. 
Wuo would ever do anything for them, when they are 
so negligent of their own irterest? The captain must 
see what use is would be to him to have it published, 
and yet he has not returned it.4 You have another 
copy by you: I wish you would send it; and if you 
do not care it should appear in your own hand, I will 
get it transcribed. My secretary is a boy of ten or 
eleven years old, and no discovery can be made by 
him. 1 do not know what my lord Bolingbroke may 


a The duke of Ormond was lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 
1710. He succeeded the duke of Marlborough in the com 
mand of the army; and his duchess was lady of the bed- 
chamber. 

b The duke of Shrewsbury. 

© Fellows of Trinity college, Dublin. 

a Alluding to the ‘ Free Thoughits,” the manuscript of which 
was, it seems, in the hands of Bolingbroke, or of Barber. 
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do, but I dare say Barber does not suspect from whence 
it comes. However, I wonder be has not mentioned it 
to you. : 

I thought you had heard the historiographer’s place 
had been disposed of this fortnight. I know no more of 
him who has it than that his name is Madox [Thomas 
Madox, esq.]. It would be impudence in them to 
send for you; but I hope you will come. A reconcile- 
ment is impossible; and I can guess no reason why 
matters are delayed, unless it be to gain over some 
lords who stick firm to the dragon, and others that are 
averse to the captain [lord Bolingbroke]. The duke 
of Shrewsbury declares against him in private conver- 
sation; I suppose because he is against every chief 
minister, for it is known he has no kindness for the 
colonel [lord Oxford]. Word Anglesey rails at the 
chancellor for some opinion the attorney and solicitor- 
general have given relating to Ireland. Who can act, 
when they have so much caprice to deal with? 

Mr. Lewis says “He will speak to Mr. Bromley 
for his part, and will engage it shall be paid as soon 
as lord Bolingbroke has given his.” But it was men- 
tioned before my lord-treasurer, and he immediately 
took the whole upon himself. If they lived near one 
another and a house between them was on fire, I fancy 
they would contend who should put it out until the 
whole street were burned. Mr. Lewis goes into Wales 
the week after next. I shall have the whole town to 
myself. Now it is my own, I begin not to value it. 
Pope and Parnell tell me you design them a visit. 
When do yougo? If you are with them in the 
middle of a week, I should be glad to meet you there. 
Let me know where you are to be in Herefordshire, 
and I will send you sume claret. It is no compliment, 
for I am overstocked, and it will decay before 1 drink 
it. You shall have either old or new; I have too 
much of both, 

I paid the woman for your handkerchiefs ; but should 
not have given her so much if she had not assured me 
you had agreed with her. I think you may very well 
shake off the old debt, and she will have no reason to 
complain. So I told her; but if you would have me, 
I will pay her. 

Pray send me the other copy,» or put me in a way 
of recovering the former. I am, &c. 





Seamed 


FROM THE DUKE OF ORMOND. 

July 22, 1714. 
S1rx,—I am very glad to hear from you. 1 thought 
you had hid yourself from the world, and given over 
all thoughts of your friends. I am very sorry for the 
reason of your retirement. I am a witness to your 
endeavours to have made up what I believe the great 
man [the duke of Shrewsbury] you mention will 
hardly compass. I am of your opinion, that it is 
shameful that the vacant bishoprics are not disposed 
of. I shall do all that lies in my power to serve the 
gentlemen that I have already mentioned to the queen, 
and hope with good success. 

For the lady you mention [lady Masham], I shall 
endeavour to see her as often as I can. She is one 
that I have a great esteem for. I send you some 
Burgundy, which I hope you will like. It is very good 
to cure the spleen. Believe me, with great truth, sir, 
your most affectionate friend and humble servant, 

Ormonp. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
Whitehall, July 22, 1714. 
Sir,—TI received a letter from you last Monday, for 
my lord-treasurer, in a blank cover. Last Friday 
Jord-chancellor went into the country, with a design 


to stay there till the 10th of August; but last Tuesday | 


Of the “ Free Thoughts.”’ 
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he was sent for express by lord Bolingbroxe. Next 
Tuesday the queen goes to Windsor. What changes 


we are to have will probably appear before she gues. 
Dr. Arbuthnot dines with me to-day, and in the even- 
ing we go to Kensington. 





o_o 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, July 28, 1714. 
Pray send me the other copy, and let us have the 
benefit of it, since you have been at the trouble of 
writing. Unless [the lord-treasurer] be served 
against his will, it is not likely to be done at all ; bue 
I think you used to take a pleasure in good offices 
of that kind, and I hope you would not let the cause 
suffer; though I must own in this particular the 
person who has the management of it does not de- 
serve any favour. Nothing being left for me at St. 
Dunstan’s, I sent to Barber for an answer to my 
last. He says it is not yet restored to him; as 
soon as it is I shall have it. This delay begins to 
make me think all ministers are alike: and as soon 
as the captain is a colonel he will act as his prede- 
cessors have done. 

The queen goes to Windsor next Tuesday, and we 
expect all matters will be settled before that time. 
We have had a report that my lord privy-seal isto 
go out alone, but the learned only laugh at it. The 
captain’s [Bolingbroke] friends think themselves 
secure, and the colonel’s [Oxford] areso much of the 
same opinion, that they only drink his health while 
he is yet alive. However, it is thought he will fall 
easy, with a pension of 4000/. a-year and a duke- 
dom. Most of the stanch Tories are pleased with 
the alteration; and the whimsicals pretend the 
cause of their disgust was, because the Whigs were 
too much favoured. 

In short we propose very happy days to ourselves 
as long as this reign lasts; and if the wncertain, timo- 
rous nature of [the queen] does not disappoint us, 
we have a very fair prospect. The dragon and his 
antagonist [Bolingbroke] meet every day at the 
cabinet. They often eat, and drink, and walk toge- 
ther, as if there was no sort of disagreement; and 
when they part I hear they give one another such 
names as nobody but ministers of state could bear 
without cutting throats. The duke of Marlborough 
is expected here every day. Dr. Garth says he 
comes only to drink the Bristol waters for a diabetes. 
The Whigs are making great preparations to receive 
him. But yesterday I was offered considerable odds 
that not one of those who go out to meet him will 
visit him in half a year. I durst not lay, though I 
can hardly think it. My lord rr is married to 
lady Frances Pierrepoint; and %f lord Dorchester, 
her father, is to be married next week to lady Bell 
Bentinck. Let me know if yougo to Pope’s, that I 
may endeavour to meet you there. Jam, &c. 





FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 
London, July 24, 1714, 

Wr expected the grand affair would have been done 
yesterday, and now everybody agrees it will be to- 
night.2 The bishop of London, lord Bathurst, Mr. 
Bridges, sir William Windham, and Campion, are 
named for commissioners of the treasury ; but I have 
not sufficient authority for you to depend upon it. 
They talk of the duke of Ormond for our lord-lieu- 
tenant. J cannot get the pamphlet back. What 
ahall I dot I wish you would send me the othet 
copy. My lord Anglesey goes next Monday to Ire- 
land. IT hear he is only angry with the chancellc?, 
and not at all with the captain. 


® The dismission of lord Oxford, 
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FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
Whitehall, July 24, 1714. 

I saw lord Harley this morning. He tells me that 
he left you horridly in the dumps. I wish you were 
here; for after giving a quarter of an hour’s vent to 
our grief for the departure of our don Quixote,* we 
should recover ourselves, and receive consolation 
from each other. The triumph of the enemy makes 
me mad. I feel a strange tenderness within myself, 
and scarce bear the thoughts of dating letters from 
this place, when my old friend is out whose fortune I 
have shared for so many years. But fiat voluntas tua ! 
The damned thing is we are to do all dirty work. 
We are to turn out Monckton, and I hear we are 
to pass the new commission of the treasury.c For 
God’s sake write to lady Masham in favour of poor 
Thomas,‘ to preserve him from ruin. I will second 
it. I intended to have writ you a long letter; but 
the moment I turned this page I had intelligence 
that the dragon has broke outin a fiery passion with 
my lord-chancellor [lord Harcourt], sworn a thou- 
sand oaths he would be revenged, &c. This impo- 
tent, womanish behaviour vexes me more than his 
being out. This last stroke shows quantula sint 
hominum corpuscula. Iam determined for the Bath 
on the second or the ninth of August at furthest. 





FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
July 24, 1714 

Dear BrorvuEr,—I suppose you have read the ac- 
count of St. Kilda. There is an officer there, who 
is a sort of tridbunus plebis, whose office it is to re- 
hese the grievances of the people to the laird of 

‘Leod, who is supposed to be their oppressor. He 
is bound to contradict the laird till he gives him 
three strokes with a cane over the head, and then he 
is at liberty to submit. This I have done, and so 
has your friend Lewis. It has been said that we 
and the dean were the authors of all that has since 
happened, by keeping the dragon in when there was 
an offer to lay down. I was told to my face, that 
what I said in this case went for nothing ; that I did 
not care if the great person’s affairs went to entire 
ruin so I could support the interests of the dragon ; 
that I did not know the half of his proceedings. 
Particularly it was said, though I am confident it 
was a mistake, that he had attempted the removing 
her from the favour of a great person. In short, 
the fall of the dragon does not proceed altogether 
from his old friend, but from the great person, 
whom I perceive to be highly offended, by little 
hints that I have received. In short, the dragon 
has been so ill used, and must serve upon such 
terms for the future, if he should, that I swear 
I would not advise Turk, Jew, nor infidel to be in 
that state. Come up to town and I can tell you 
more. I have been but indifferently treated myeelf, 
by somebody at court, in small concerns. I cannot 
tell who itis. But mum for that. Adieu. 


TO THE EARL OF OXFORD.* 
July 25, 1714. 
Nyx Lorp,—Jo-morrow sevennight I shall set out 


® Lord Oxford, who was at this time dismissed from his em- 
(a nate first minister, end immediately succeeded by lord 
ngbroke. 


b Robert Monckton, one of the commissioners for trade und 
plantations, who had given information against Arthur Moore, 
ove of his brother-commissioners, for accepting a bribe from 
the Spanish court to get the treaty of commerce continued. 

¢ The design of Bolipybroke was to put the treasury into com- 
mission. Sir William Wyndham was fixed upon as one of the 
commissioners, 

4 Mr. Thomas had been secretary under the old commission 
of the treasury; and he wrote to the dean hy the same post for 
& recommendation to lady Masham. - 

_ © Op hearing his intentions to resign his staff, 
VOL. FL 
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from hence to Ireland: my licence for absence being 
so near out that I can stay no longer without taking 
another. I say this that, if Mas have any commands, 
I shall have just time enough to receive them before 
Igo. And if you resign in a few days, as I am told 
you design to do, you may possibly retire to Here- 
fordshire, where I shall readily attend you if you 
soon withdraw; or, after a eg months’ stay in 
Ireland, I will yeturn at the beginning of winter, if 
‘ou please to command me. I speak in the dark, 

ecause I am altogether so, and what I say may be 
ubsurd. ‘You will please to pardon me; for as I am 
wholly ignorant, so I have none of your composure of 
mind. I pray God Almighty direct and defend you, &c. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
July 27, 1714.8 


Ir I tell my dear friend the value I put upon his un- 
deserved friendship, it will look like suspecting you 
or myself. Though I have had no power since July 
25, 1713,> 1 believe now, as a private man J may pre- 
vail to renew your licence of absence, conditionally 
you will be present with me; for to-morrow morning 

shall be a private person. When I have settled my 
domestic affairs here, I go to Wimple; thence alone 
to Herefordshire. If 1 have not tired you téte-d-téte, 
fling away so much time upon one who loves you. 
And I believe, in the mass of souls, ours were placed 
near each other. 

I send you an imitation of Dryden, as I went to 
Kensington ; 


To serve with love, But here below, 
And shed your blood, Th’ examples show 
Approved is above; *Tis fatal to be good. 





FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
Whitehall, July 27, 1714, 

Srr,—I have yours of the 25th. You judge very 
right; it is not the going out, but the manner, that 
enragea me. The queen has told all the lords the 
reasons of her parting with him, viz., ‘that he ne- 
glected all business; that he was seldom to be under- 
stood ; that, when he did explain himself, she could 
not depend upon the truth of what he said; that he 
never came to her at the time she appointed ; that he 
often came drunk; lastly, to crown all, he héhaved 
himself towards her with bad manners, indecency, 
and disrespect.’’—Pudet hec opprobria nobis, &c. 

I am distracted with the thoughts of this, and the 
pride of the conqueror [lord Bolingbroke]. I would 
give the world I could go out of town to-morrow ; 
but the secretary says 1 must not go till he returns, 
which will not be till the 16th of August, or perhaps 
the 23rd; but I am in hopes I may go towards Bath 
the 16th. 

The runners are already employed to go to all the 
coffeehouses. They rail to the pit of hell. I am 
ready to burst for want of vent. 

The stick¢ is yet in his hand, because they cannot 
agree who shall be the new commissioners. We 


® {ndorsed, ‘‘ Just before the loss of his staff.”’ ; 

» The earl of Oxford, in his *‘ Brief Account of Public Af 
fairs, presented tothe queen on the 9th of June, 1714, and pub- 
lished in the Report of the Secret Committee,”” mentions that he 
wrote a large letter, dated July 25th, 1713, to lord Bolingbroke, 
‘containing his scheme of the queen's affairs, and what was 
necessary for lord Bolingbroke to do;” which was answered by 
that lord on the 27th of that month. 

¢ On the night of Tuesday, July 27, a cabinet cozncil was 
held (after the earl of Oxford had resigned the ctaff, which he 
did on that day) to consult what persons to put in commission 
for the management of the treasury. The number to be fiva, 
Sir William Wyndham, chancellor of the exchequer, was to le 
one; but they could not agree in the choice of the other four. 
Their debate about the matter lasted till near two o'clock in the 
morning, at which the queen being present, it raised a violeal 
ayitation in her spirits which affected her head. 
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suppose the blow will be given to-night or to to- 
morrow morning. The sterility of good and able 
men is incredible. When the matter is over I will 
wait upon our she-friend fisdy Masham]. If she 
receives me as usual I will propose to her that I 
will serve where I do, provided I may be counte- 
nanced, and at full liberty to pay my duty to all the 
. Harleian family in the same manner I used to do. 
If that is not allowed me in the utmost extent con- 
sistent with my trust here I will propose an em- 
ployment in the revenues, or to go out without any- 
thing ; for I will not be debarred going to him. If 
she does not receive me as she used to dol will 
never go again. I flatter myself she will be so 
friendly as to enter into the consideration of my 
private circumstances and preserve her old goodness 
to me. 

There is no seeing the dragon till he is out, and 
then I will know his thoughts about your coming to 
Brampton. I hear he goes out of town instantly to 
Wimple, and my lady to Brampton; that he will 
join her there after a few days’ stay at Wimple. 
Adieu. 


FROM LADY MASHAM. 
July 29, 1714. 

My aoop Frienp,—I own it looks unkind in me 
not to thank you, in all this time, for your sincere 
kind letter; but I was resolved to stay till I could 
tell you the queen had got so far the better of the 
dragon as to take her power out of his hands. He 
has been the most ungrateful man to her, and to all 
his best friends, that ever was born. I cannot have 
so much time now to write all my mind, because 
my dear mistress is not well, and I think I may lay 
her illness to the charge of the treasurer, who, for 
three weeks together, was teazing and vexing her 
without intermission, and she could not get rid of 
him till Tuesday last (July 27]. I must put you in 
mind of one passage in your letter to me, which is, 
‘‘] pray God send you wise and faithful friends to 
advise you at this time, when there are so great dif- 
ficulties to struggle with.” That is very plain and 
true; cherefore will you, who have gone through so 
much, and taken more pains than anybody, and 
given wise advice (if that wretched man had had 
sense enough and honesty to have taken it)—I say, 
will you eave us and go into Ireland? No, it is 
impossible ; your goodness is still the same, your 
charity and compassion for this poor lady, who has 
been barbarously used, won't let you doit. I know 
you take delight to help the distressed; and there 
cannot be a greater object than this good lady, who 
deserves pity. Pray, dear friend, stay here ; and do 
not believe us all alike to throw away good advice, 
and despise everybody’s understanding but their 
own. I could say a great deal upon the subject, 
but I must go to her, for she is not well. This comes 
to you by a safe hand, so that neither of us need be 
in any pain about it. 

My lord and brother are in the country, My 
sister and girls are your humble servants, 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
July 29, 1714, 
Sin,—TI have yours of the 27th. I write this in the 
morning, for I go in the evening to Kensington. If 
I am well received, I will continue my homage; if 
not, they shall hear of me no more. here shall J 
write to you again? for I cannot stir from hence 
till the 16th of August at soonest. Nothing could 
please me more than to pass a few months with you 
at Abercathy [Caermarthenshire]; but I am yet un. 
certain whether I shall go there at all, All I am 
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sure of is, that I will go out of town to some place 
for some time; firat to the Bath, for I cannot bear 
staying in this room. I want physic to help my 
digestion of these things, though the ’squire® is 
kinder to me than before. I am not mortified at 
what you tell me of Mercurialis ; only I would know 
whether any disrespectful conduct of mine has 
brought it upon me; or whether it is only a general 
dislike of me, becduse I am not a man of parts, or 
because I am in other interests? They would not 
give the dragon the least quarter, excepting only a 
pension, if he will work journeywork by the quarter. 
I have long thought his parts decayed, and am more 
of that opinion than ever. The new commission is 
not yet named. Would not the world have roared 
against the dragon for such a thing? Mercurialis 
entertuined Stanhope, Craggs, Pulteney, and Wal- 
pole. What ifthe dragon had done sot The duke 
of Somerset dines to-day with the fraternity at 
Greenwich, with Withers. Nobody goes out with 
the dragon; but many will sit very loose. Some 
say the new men will be Lexington, Wyndham, 
Strangeways, sir John Stonehouse, and Campion. 


FROM MR. BARBER. 
Jaly 31,1714. Six at night. 

Dear S1r,—I am heartily sorry I should be the 
messenger of so ill news as to tell you the queen is 
dead, or dying: if alive it is said she cannot live till 
morning. You may easily imagine the confusion 
we are all in on this sad occasion. I had set out 
yesterday to wait on you but for this sad accident, 
and should have brought letters from lord Bolirig- 
broke and lady Masham to have prevented your 
going. Pray do not go, for I will come to you 
when I see how things stand. My lord Shrewsbury 
is made lord-treasurer, and everything is ready for 
the proclaiming the duke of Brunswick king of 
England. The parliament will sit to-morrow and 
choose a new speaker; for sir Thomas Hanmer is 
in Wales, 

For God’s sake do not go; but either come to 
London or stay till I come to you. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
Kensington, Saturday, July 31, 1714. 
Six in the evening. 


Srr,—-At the same time I am writing the breath is 
said to be in the queen’s nostrils, but that is all. 
No hope left of her recovery. Lord Oxford is in 
council, so are the Whigs. We expect the demise 
to-night. There is a prospect that the elector will 
meet with no opposition, the French having no 
fleet, nor being able to put one out soon. Lady 
Masham did receive me kindly. Poor woman, I 
heartily pity her. Now, is not the dragon under a 
happy planet, to be out of the scrape? Dr. Arbuth- 
not thinks you should come up. You will not 
wonder if all my country resolutions are in suspense. 
Pray come up to see how things go. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 
London, July 81, 1714. Three in the afternoon 
I po not doubt but you have heard the queen is 
dead, and perhaps we may be so unfortunate before 
this comes to you; but at present she is alive, and 
much better than could have been expected. J am 
just come from Kensington, where I have almost 
spent these two whole days. Iam in great haste; 
but till dinner comes up I will write to you and 
give you as full an account as J can of her illness. 
Her disorder began between eight and nine yes- 
terday morning. The doctors ordered her head to 
» William Bromley, esq., secretary of state. 
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be shaved ; and while it was doing she fell into a fit 
of convulsion, or as they thought an apoplexy. This 
lasted near two hours, and she was speechless and 
showed little sign of life during that time, but came 
to herself upon being blooded. 

As soon as she recovered my lord Bolingbroke 
went to her and told her the privy council was of 
opinion it would be for the public service to have the 
duke of Shrewsbury made lurd-treasurer. She imme- 
diately consented, and gave the staff into the duke’s 
hand. ‘The great seal was put to the patent by four 
o'clock. She continued ill the whole day. In the 
evening I spoke to Dr. Arbuthnot, and he told me 
he did not think her distemper was desperate. 
Radcliffe was sent for to Carshalton about noon, by 
order of council; but said he had taken physic, and 
could not come. In all probability he had saved 
her life; for I am told the late lord Gower had been 
often in the same condition with the gout in his 
head, and Radcliffe kept him alive many years 
after® This morning, when I went there before 


* In the account that is given of Dr. Radcliffe in the ‘ Biogra- 
phia Britannica,” it is said that the queen was ‘struck with 
death the 28th of July; that Dr. Radclife’s name was not once 
mentioned, either by the queen or any lord of the council ; only 
that Jady Masham sent to him without their knowledge two 
hours before the queen’s death.” In this letter from Mr. Ford 
to Dr. Swift, which is dated the 3ist of July, it is said that the 
queen's disorder began between eight und nine the morning 
before, which was the 30th; and that about noon the same day 
Radcliffe was sent for by an order of council. These accounts 
being contradictory, the reader will probably want some as- 
sistance to determine what were the facts. As to the time 
when the queen was taken ill Mr. Ford’s account is most likely 
to he true, as he was upon the spot, and in a situation which 
insured him the best intelligence. As to the time when the 
doctor was sent for, the account in the *‘ Biographia” is mani- 
festly false ; for if the doctor had been sent for only two hours be- 
fore the queen’s death, which happened incontestibly on the 1st 
of August, Mr. Ford could not have mentioned the fact on the 
3ist of July, when his letter was dated. Whether Radcliffe was 
sent for by lady Masham or by order of council is therefore the 
only point to be determined. That he was generally reported 
to have been sent for by order of council is certain; but a letter 
is printed iu the “ Biographia,” said to have been written by the 
doctor to one of his friends, which, supposing it to be genuine, 
will prove that the doctor maintained the contrary. On the 
5th of August, four days after the queen’s death, a member of 
the house of commons, a friend of the doctor’s, who was also a 
member, and one who always voted on the same side, moved 
that he might be summoned to attend in his place in order to 
oe censured for not attending on her tn heal Uvon this oc- 
casion the doctor is said to have written the folivw.og letter to 
another of his friends :— 


‘* Carshalton, August 7, 1714. 


“Dear S1r,—I could not have thought that so old an ac- 
quaintance and so good a friend as sir John always professod 
himself would have made such a motion against mere God 
knows my will to do her majesty any service has ever got the 
start of my ability; and I have nothing that gives me greater 
anxiety and trouble than the death of that great and glorious 

rincess. I must do that justice to the physicians that attended 

er in her illness, from a sight of the method that was taken 
for her preservation by Dr. Mead, as to declare nothing was 
omitted for her preservation; but the people about her (the 
plagues of Egypt fall on them !) put it out of the power of physic 
to be of any benefit to her. I know the nature of attending 
crowned heads in their last moments too well to be fond of 
waiting upon them without being sent for by a proper authority. 
You have heard of pardons being signed for physicians before 
a sovereign’s demise ; however, ill as 1 was, I would have went 
to the queen in a horse-litter had either her majesty or those 
in commiasion next to her commanded me soto do. You may 
tel] sir John as much, and assure him from me that his zeal 
fur her majesty will not excuse his ill-usage of a friend who 
has drank many hundred bottles with him; and cannot, even 
after this breach of a good understanding that ever was pre- 
served between us, but bave a very good esteem forhim. [ 
must also desire you to thank Tom Shad cee for his speech iu 
my behalf, since I hear it is the first he ever made, which is 
taken more kindly; and to acquaint him that I should be glad 
to see him at Carshalton ; since I fear (for so the gout tells me) 
that we shall never more sit in the house of commons together. 
Iam, &e, **Josw Rapcuirrs.’”’ 


But whatever credit may now be pnid to this letter, or how- 
ever it may now be thought to justify the doctor's refusal to attend 
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nine, they told me she was just expiring. That ac 
count continued above three hours, and a report 
was carried to town that she was actually dead. She 
was not prayed for even in her own chapel at St. 
James’s; and what is more infamous, stocks arose 
three per cent. upon it in the city. Before I caine 
away she had recovered a warmth in her breast and 
one of her arms, and all the doctors agreed she 
would in all probability hold out till to-morrow, 
except Mead, who pronounced several hours befare 
she could not live two minutes, aud seems uneusy 
it did not happen so. I did not care to talk much 
to Arbuthnot, because I heard him cautious in his 
answers to other people; but by his manner I fancy 
he does not yet absolutely despair. The council 
sat yesterday all day and night, taking it by turns 
to go out and refresh themselves. They have now 
adjourned, upon what the doctors said, till five. 
Last night the speaker and my lord chief-justice 
Parker were sent for, and the troops from Flanders. 
This morning the Hanoverian envoy was ordered to 
attend with the black box,* and the heralds to be in 
readiness to proclaim the new king. Some of the 
Whigs were at council yesterday, but not one failed 
to-day ; and most of the members of that party in 
each house are already come to town. If any 
change happens before the post goes out I will send 
you word in a postscript; and you may conclude 
her alive if you hear no more from me, and have no 
better authority than post-letters to inform you of 
the contrary. For God’s sake do not think of re- 
moving from the place where you are till matters 
are a little settled. Ireland is the last retreat you 
ought to think of; but you can never be better than 
you are now till we see how things go. 

I had yours with the printed pamphlet, as well 
as the other, and should have sent it away to-mor- 
row. Pray let me hear from you. 

Have you had all mine? I have failed you but 
one post (I think it was the last) for a fortnight or 
more. 


Eleven at night. 
The queen is something better, and the council 
again adjourned till eight in the morning. 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 
August 1, 1714. 
Who told youl was going to Bath? No such thing 
T had fixed to set out to-morrow for Ireland, but 
poor lord Oxford desires I will go with him to 
Herefordshire, and only expect his answer whether 
I shall go there before or meet him hereabouts; or 
to Wimple (his son’s house), and so go with him 


her majesty, he became at that time so much the object of 
popular resentment that he was apprehensive of being assas- 
sinated, as appears by the following letter directed to Dr. 
Mead, at Child’s coffeehouse in St. Paul’s churchyard :— 


; ‘* Carshalton, August 3, 1714. 
**Dxar Str,—I give you and your brother many thanks for 
the favour you intend me to-morrow, and if there is any other 
friend that will be agreeable to you he shall meet with a hearty 
welcome from me. Dinner shall be on the table by two, when 
aa may be sure to find me ready to wait upon you. Nor shall 
be at any other time from home, because I have received 
several letters which threaten me with being pulled to picces 
if ever I come to London. After such menaces as these, it is 
easy to imagine that the conversation of two such very guod 
friends is not only extremely desirable, but the enjoyment of it 

will be a great happiness and satisfaction to him who ia, &c. 
**Joun Rapo.irsr,”’ 


Radeliffe died on the Ist of November the same year, hav- 
ing survived the queen just three months; and it is said that 
the dread he had of the populace, and the want of company in 
ve tad village, which ee did not dare to leave, shortened 

is life. He was just sixty-four years old. He was buried 
St, Mary's church, Oxford. ne 

® Containing the instrument nominating the persons, in num- 
ber thirteen, to be added as lords-justices to he seven steal 
officers of the realm. 
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down; and I expect to leave this in two or three 
days one way or other. I will stay with him until 
the parliament meets again, if he desires it. I am 
not of your opinion about lord Bolingbroke; _per- 
haps he may get the staff, but I cannot rely on his 
love tome: he knew I had a mind to be historio- 
grapher, though I valued it not but for the public 
service, yet it is gone to a worthless rogue that no- 
body knows. I am writ to earnestly by somebody 
to come to town and join with those people now in 
power, but I will not do it. Say nothing of this, 
but guess the person. I told lord Oxford I would 
ge with him when he was out, and now he begs it 
of me, and I cannot refuse him. I meddle not with 
his faults, as he was a minister of state; but you 
know his personal kindness to me was excessive ; 
he distinguished and chose me above all other men 
while he was great; and his letter to me the other 
day was the most moving imaginable. When I am 
fixed anywhere perhaps I may be so gracious to let 
you know, but I will not promise. Adieu. 


FROM MR. JOHN BIRCH. 
Wantage, one o’clock, August 1, 1714. 
Mr. Dean,—At twelve o’clock lord Bolingbroke’s 
man rode through Wantage to call Mr. Packer to 
London, the queen being dead. I am confounded 
at the melancholy news ; yet could not forbear send- 
ing itto you. Your truly humble servant, 
Joun Brrcu.® 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
August 8, 1714. 
Dear Dean,—The earl of Oxford was removed on 
Tuesday: the queen died on Sunday. What a world 
is this! and how does Fortune banter us! John 
Barber tells me you have set your face toward Ire- 
land. Pray do not go. Iam against it. But this 
is nothing; John is against it. Ireland will be the 
scene of some disorder, at least it will be the scene 
of mortification to your friends. Here everything is 
quiet and will continue so. Besides which, as pros- 
perity divided, misfortune may perhaps to some de- 
greeunite us. The Tories seem to resolve not to be 
crushed ; and that is enough to prevent them from 
being so. Pope has sent me a letter from Gay: 
being learned in geography, he took Binfield> to be 
the ready way from Hanover to Whitehall. Adieu. 
But come to London, if you stay no longer than a 
fortnight. Ever yours, dear Jonathan, most sincerely. 


I have lost all by the death of the queen but my 
spirit ; and I protest to you I feel that increase 
upon me. The Whigs are a pack of Jacobites; 
that shall be the cry in a month, if you please. 





FROM ERASMUS LEWIS ESQ. 
Tuesday, August 8, 1714. 

1 aM overwhelmed with business, and therefore have 
only time to tell you I received yours of August Ist, 
and think you should come to town to see how the 
world goes; for all old schemes, designs, projects, 
journeys, &c., are broke by the great event. We are 
ill prognosticators. Everything goes on with atran- 
quillity we durst not hope for. Earl Berkeley com- 
mands the fleet. Lord Dorset compliments the king. 
The duke of Bolton, lord-lieutenant of Southampton. 
Addison, secretary to the regents. 


* Directed ‘To the Reverend the Dean of St. Putrick’s, Let- 
combe ;’’ and indorsed ‘‘Mr. Birch of Wantage. Received 
half after one on Sunday aflernoon, August 1, 1714. Queen's 
death. She died at seven that morning.” ; 

® A village where Mr. Pope's father lived, and whence severai 
of Mr. Pope’s letters were written. It is in Windsor forest, and 
lies in Berkshire. 
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FROM MR. BAPBER. 
Aaguat 8, L784. 

Honoverp §81x,— You may easily imagine 
concern we were all in on the sudden surprise of the 
queen’s death. I have hardly recovered it yet. Lord 
Bolingbroke told me last Friday that he would re. 
concile you to lady Somerset, and then it would be 
easy to set you right with the queen; and that you 
should be made easy here and not goover. He said 
twenty things in your favour, and commanded me to 
bring you up, whatever was the consequence. He 
said further, he would make clear work with them. 
But all vanished in a minute: and he is now threat- 
ened and abused every day by the party, who publicly 
rejoice and swear they will turn out every Tory in 
England. 

Enclosed you have a letter from my lord: he de- 
sires you would come up and be anywhere sncognito. 
Why not at the queen’s house 4 

The earl of Berkeley is to command the fleet to 
fetch over the king; and the duke of Argyle is to go 
to Scotland. I send you the list of the twenty-five 
kings." Poor lady Masham is almost dead with grief. 
eee eH 

The parliament meets to-morrow, which will 
hinder me from coming down for three or four days ; 
but if you resolve to stay in the country further, I 
will certainly come down, for I must needs see you. 
Pray favour me with a line. I am, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant. Pray, come up. 


When my lord gave me the letter, he said “he hoped 
you would come up and help to save the constitu- 
tion, which, with a little good management, might 
be kept in Tory hands.” 


= 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 
London, August 5, 1714. 
1 HAVE written to Dawson? for a licence of absence 
for you; but you know you must take the oaths in 
Ireland within three months. There are a great 
many here in the same circumstances: and, in all 
probability, some of them will desire an act of parlia- 
ment to have leave to do it here. In that case it will 
be no difficult matter to have you included. Mr. 
Lewis tells me he wrote to you to come up to town, 
and I see no reason why you should not. All matters 
go on very quiet, and we are not apprehensive of any 
disturbances. Stocks never rose so much in so few 
days. This is imputed to the hatred of the old trea- 
surer and the popularity of the new one. The Whigs 
were not in council when he was recommended, 
Lord Bolingbroke proposed it there, as well as to the 
queen; and I hope they two are upon very good 
terms, though Mr. Lewis seems positive of the con- 
trary. I never heard of any pique the duke had to 
him, but that he was to be chief minister; and that 
being at an end, why may they not be reconciled? 
The dragon was thought to show more joy upon pro- 
claiming the king than was consistent with the obli.- 
gation he had received from ——. He was hissed 
all the way by the mob, and some of them threw hal- 
ters into his coach. This was not the effect of party ; 
for the duke of Ormond was hugzaed throughout the 
whole city, and was followed by a vast crowd to his 
own house, though he used all possible endeavours 
to prevent it. There was an attempt to affront the 
captain in the cavaleade, but it did not succeed ; and, 
though a few hissed, the acclamations immediately 
drowned the noise. Nota single man showed the 
least respect to the colonel; and last night my lord 


* The lords of the regency. 
» J. Dawson, esq., secretary to the lords-yustices of Ireland, 
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Bingley* was beaten by mistake, coming out of his 
house. I doubt he has disobliged both sides so 
much that neither will ever own him ; and his ene- 
mies tell stories of him that J shall not believe till I 
find you allow them. 

The lords-justices made a speech to the parliament 
to-day. If it comes out time enough I will send it 
you; but I hear it only contains their proceedings 
upon the queen’s death ; that they have yet received 
no directions from the king; and to desire the com- 
mons to continue the funds, which are expired. I 
am told our regents are already divided into four 
parties. The greatest use they have made yet of 
their power is to appoint my lord Berkeley to com- 
mand the fleet which is to bring over the king, and 
. make the duke of Bolton lord-lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire. 

I send you a Gazette, though I am ashamed to 
have it seen. I had writ a great deal more of the 
queen’s illness, an account of her birth, &c., but I 
could not find out Mr. Lewis, and had nobody to 

‘consult with, and therefore chose rather to say too 
little than anything I doubted might be improper. 
Yesterday the duke of Marlborough made his public 
entry through the city: first came about two hundred 
horsemen, three in a row, then a company of train- 
bands, with drums, &c., his own chariot with him- 
self; then his duchess, followed by sixteen coaches 
with six horses, and between thirty and forty with 
two horses. There was no great mob when he passed 
through the Pall-mall, but there was in the city, and 
he was hissed by more than huzzaed. At Temple- 
bar, I am assured, the noise of hissing was loudest, 
though they had prepared their friends to receive 
him, and the gathering of others was only accidental. 
You may guess how great a favourite he is by some 
old stories of his behaviour at the camp when —— 
was there, and afterwards at Hanover; and by the 
share he and his family have in the regency. But, 
to be sure, this discreet action will endear him more 
than any subject in England. We had bonfires, &c., 
at night. From the list of lords-justices and some 
other things we imagine to ourselves there will not 
be many changes; but the vacancies for some time 
will be filled up with Whigs. 

What I blotted out in my last was something that 
passed between the captain [lord Bolingbroke] and 
Barber relating to you. After I had written they 
told me all letters would be opened, which made me 
blot out that passage. Barber says he gave you some 
account of it, though nota full one. I really believe 
lord Bolingbroke was very sincere in the professions 
he made to you, and he could have done anything. No 
minister was ever in that height of favour: and lady 
Masham was at least in as much credit as she had 
been in any time of her life. But these are melan- 
choly reflections. Pray send me your poem.> Hoc 
erat, &c., or bring it up voursell. Barber told me 
he had been several hours with the captain upon a 
thing that should have come out, but was now at an 
end.© He did not tell what it was; and I would not 
ask many questions for fear of giving him suspicion. 


RFT 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
Whitehall, August 7, 1714. 
Sir,—It is true you have nothing to do here; but 
what have you to do anywhere else till you go to 


® Who had been appointed ambassador-extraordinary to the 
court of Spain. 
> Swift's imitation of part of the sixth satire of the second 
vook of Horace :— 
** T often wish'd that J had clear, 
For life, six hundred pounds a-y sar.” 
©“ Free Thoughts.” 
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Ireland, where you must indeed be before three 
months’ end in order to qualify yourself? The law 
requires it as much as if your deanery was but now 
conferred upon you. . 

Arbuthnot is removed to Chelsea, and will settle 
there. The town fills every moment. We are as 
full in the house of commons as at any time. We are 
gaping and staring to see who is to rule us. The 
Whigs think they shall engross all. We think we shall 
have our share. In the mean time, we have no di- 
vision at council or in parliament. I sent twice to 
Kensington to inquire after lady Masham’s health. 
Next week I will go to see her, and will keep up 
my acquaintance, in all events, if she thinks fit. I 
doubt she and her sister are not perfectly easy in 
their affairs; but you forgot one who is worse than 
either, that is Mrs. Hill, who has not a sous. I will 
stay here till our commission is either renewed to us 
or given to another. I am yours, &c. 





TO LADY MASHAM. 

August 7, 1714. 
Mapam,—I had the honour of a letter from your 
ladyship a week ago; and the day after came the 
unfortunate news of the queen’s death, which made 
it altogether unseasonable, as perhaps it may be still, 
to give your ladyship this kind of trouble. Although 
my concern be as great as that of any other good 
subject for the loss of so excellent a princess, yet I 
can assure you, madam, it is little to what I suffer 
upon your ladyship’s particular account. As you 
excel in the several duties of a tender mother, a true 
friend, and a loving wife, so you have been the best 
and most faithful servant to your mistress that ever 
any sovereign had. And although you have not been 
rewarded suitably to your merits, I doubt not but 
God will make it up to you in another life, and to 
your children and posterity in this. I cannot go 
about to comfort your ladyship in your great afflic- 
tion otherwise than by begging you to make use of 
your own piety and your own wisdom, of both which 
you have so great a share. You are no longer a ser- 
vant; but you are still a wife, a mother, and a friend; 
and you are bound in conscience to take care of your 
health in order to acquit yourself of these duties as 
well as you did of the other, which is now at an 
end. 

I pray God to support your ladyship under eo 
great a share of load in this general calamity; and 
remain, with the greatest respect and truth, madam, 
your ladyship’s most obedient and most obliged 
servant, JONATHAN Swirt. 


I most heartily thank your ladyship for the favourable 
expressions and intentions in your letter, written 
at a time when you were at the height of favour 
and power. 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
August 7, 1714. 
My Lorp,—I had yours of the 3rd ; and our country 
post is so ordered that I could acknowledge it no 
sooner. It is true, my lord, the events of five days 
last week might furnish morals for another volume 
of Seneca. As to my lord Oxford, I told him freely 
my opinion before I left the town, that he ought to 
resign at the end of the session. I said the same 
thing often to your lordship and my lady Masham, 
although you seemed to think otherwise, for some 
reasons ; and said so to him one afternoon, when I met 
you there with my lord-chancellor. But I remember 
one of the last nights I saw him (it was at lady Ma- 
sham’s lodgings), I said to him “ that upon the foot 
your lordship and he then were it was impossible 


sis 


ik could serve together two months ;” and I think 
I was just a week out in my calculation. I am only 
sorry that it was not a resignation rather than a re- 
moval, because the personal kindness and distinction 
I always received from his lordship and you gave me 
such a love for you both (if you great men will allow 
that expression in a little one), that I resolved to pre- 
serve it entire, however you differed between your- 
selves, and in this I did for some time follow your 
commands’ and example. I impute it more to the 
candour of each of you than to my own conduct, 
that, having been for two years almost the only man 
who went between you, I never observed the least 
alteration in either of your countenances towards 
me. I will swear for no man’s sincerity, much less 
for that of a minister of state ; but thus much I have 
said, wherever it was proper, that your lordship’s 
proposals were always the fairest in the world, and 
I faithfully delivered them as I was empowered: 
and although I am no very skilful man at intrigue, 
yet I durst forfeit my head that, if the case were 
mine, I could either have agreed with you or put 
you dans votre tort. When I saw all reconciliation 
impracticable I thought fit to retire, and was resolved 
for some reasons (not to be mentioned at this dis- 
tance) to have nothing to do with whomever was to 
be last in. For either I should not be needed or 
not be made use of. And, let the case be what it 
would, I had rather be out of the way. All I pre- 
tended was to speak my thoughts freely, to represent 
persons and things without any mingle of my in- 
terest or passions, and sometimes to make use of an 
evil instrument, which was likely to cost me dear, 
even from those for whose service it was employed. 
I did believe there would be no further occasion for 
me upon any of those accounts. Besides, I had so 
ull an opinion of the queen’s health that I was con- 


fident you had not a quarter of time left for the work . 


you had to do; having let slip the opportunity of 
cultivating those dispositions she had got after her 
sickness at Windsor. I never left pressing my lord 
Oxford with the utmost earnestness (and perhaps 
more than became me) that we might be put in 
such a condition as not to lie at mercy on this great 
event; and I am your lordship’s witness that you 
have nothing to answer for in that matter. I will, 
for once, talk in my trade, and tell you that I never 
saw anything more resemble our proceedings than 
a man of fourscore or in a deep consumption going 
on in his sins, although his physician assured him he 
could not live a week. Those wonderful refinements, 
of keeping men in expectation, and not letting your 
friends be too strong, might be proper in their season 
—Sed nunc non erat his locus. Besides, you kept 
your bread and butter till it was too stale for any- 
body to care for it. Thus your machine of four years’ 
modelling is dashed to pieces in a moment: and as 
well by the choice of the regents as by their proceed- 
ings, I do not find there is any intention of managing 
you in the least. The whole nineteen® consist either 
of the highest party-men or (which mightily mends 
the matter) of such who left us upon the subject of 


® On the demise of the queen the following were lords of the 
regency until the arrival of George 1. from Hanover :—arch- 
bishop Tenison; lord Harcourt, lord-chancellor; the duke of 
Buckingham, president of the council ; the duke of ial G 
lora-iieutenant of [reland and lord-high-treasurer of England ; 
the earl of Dartmouth, lord privy-seal; the earl of Strafford, 
first lord-commissioner of the admiralty ; and sir Thomas Parker, 
lord-chief-justice of the king’s bench ; who were appointed by ag 
of parliament. To which the elector of Hanover was pleased 
io ndd the following:—the archbishop of York, the dukes of 
Somerset, Bolton, Devonshire, Kent, Argyll, Montrose, and 
Roxburgh; the earls of Pembroke, Anglesea, Carlisle, Not- 
tingham, Abingdon, Scarborough, and Orford; lord viscount 
Tow ashend, lord Halifax, and lord Cowper. 
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the peace and affected jealousies about the succes. 
sion. It might reasonably be expected that this 
quiet possession might convince the successor of the 
good dispositions of the church-party towards him ; 
and I ever thought there was a mighty failure some- 
where or other that this could not have been done 
in the queen’s life. But this is too much for what 
is past; and yet, whoever observed and disliked the 
causes has some title to quarrel with the effects, 
As to what is to come, your lordship is in the prime 
of your years, plein des esprits gui fourntsaent les es- 
perances; and you are now agsin to act that part 
(though in another assembly) which you formerly 
discharged so much to your own honour and the ad- 
vantage of your cause. You set out with the wind 
and tide against you, yet at last arrived at your port, 
from whence you are now driven back into open sea 
again. But not to involve myself in an allegory, I 
doubt whether, after this disappointment, you can 
go on with the same vigour you did in your more 
early youth. Experience, which has added to your 
wisdom, has lessened your resolution. You are now 
a general, who, after many victories, have lost a bat- 
tle, and have not the same confidence in yourself or 
your troops. Your fellow-labourers have either made 
their fortunes or are past them, or will go over to 
seek them on the other side.—Yet, after all, and to 
resume a little courage; to be at the head of the 
church interest is no mean station ; ard that, as I take 
it, is now in your lordship’s power. In order to 
which I could heartily wish for that union you men- 
tion, because I need not tell you that some are 
more dexterous at pulling down their enemies than, 
&c. We have certainly more heads and hands than 
our adversaries ; but it must be confessed they have 
stronger shoulders and better hearts. 1 only doubt 
my friends, the rabble, are at least grown trimmers ; 
and that setting up the cry of “trade and wool,” 
against ‘‘Sacheverell and the church,” has cooled 
their zeal. I take it for granted there will be a new 
parliament against winter, and if they will retain me 
on the other side as their counsellor I will engage 
them a majority. But since it is possible I may not 
be so far in their good graces, if your lordship thinks 
my service may be of any use in this new world, I 
will be ready to attend you by the beginning of 
winter. For the misfortune is, that I must go to 
Ireland to take the oaths, which I never reflected on 
till I had notice from some friends in London; and 
the sooner I go the better, to prevent accidents, for 
I would not willingly want a favour at present. I 
think to set out in a few days, but not before your 
lordship’s commands and instructions may reach me. 
I cannot conclude without offering my humblest 
thanks and acknowledgments for your lordship’s 
kind intentions towards me (if this accident had not 
happened), of which I received some general hints. 
I pray God direct your lordship: and I desire you 
will believe me to be what I am, with the utmost 
truth and respeet, your lordship’s most obedient, &c. 
JONATHAN SwIFT. 


TO ARCHDEACON WALLS. 
Letcombe, August 8, 1714. 
Ir I had but fixed a week sooner for my journey to 
Ireland I should have avoided twenty inconveni- 
encies that have since happened to me, and been with 
you the time I am now writing. Upon the earl of 
Oxford’s removal he desired I would go with him 
into Herefordshire, which I consented to, and wrote 
you word of it, desiring you would renew my licence 
of absence at the end of this month, for I think it 
then expires. Two days after I had earnest invita 
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tion from those in power to go up to town and assist 
them in their new ministry; which I resolved to 
excuse ; but, before I could write, news came of the 
queen’s death, and all our schemes broke to shatters. 
I am told I must take the oaths in Ireland in three 
months; and I think it is better travelling now than 
jater; and although I am earnestly pressed ty our 
broken leaders to come up to town, I shall not do 
it; but hope to set out on the 16th instant toward 
Ireland, and if it please God be with you in nine or 
ten days after this come to your hands. However, 
let my licence be renewed before it expires. I think 
I answered yours in my last. I leave all things en- 
tirely to youand Mr. Forbes. My service to gossip 
Doll, Goody Stoyte, and Martha, and Mr. Manley and 
lady. Mr. Manley is, I believe, now secure in his 
_ ist, and it will be my turn to solicit favours from 
him. I have taken up Mr. Fetherston’s money to 
pay some debts in London. I desire you will pay 

im 502. with the usual exchange at twenty days’ 
sight, or later if it be convenient. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
Whitehall, August 10, 1714. 

I NEVER differed from you in opinion in any point 
so much as in your proposal to accommodate matters 
between the dragon and his guondam friends. I 
will venture to go so far with you as to say he con- 
tributed to his own disgrace, by his petitesses, more 
than they did or ever had it in their power to do. 
But since they would admit of no terms of accom- 
modation when he offered to serve them in their 
own way, I had rather see his dead carcase than that 
he should now tamely submit to those who have 
loaded him with all the obloquy malice could suggest 
and tongues utter. Have not Chartres,* Brinsden,> 
and all the runners been employed to call him dog, 
villain, sot, and worthless? And shall he after this join 
them ? To whatend? I have great tenderness for lady 
[Masham], and think her best way is to retire and 
enjoy the comforts of a domestic life. But sure the 
earth has not produced such monsters as Mercurialis 
{lord Bolingbroke], and his companion [probably the 
lord-chancellor Harcourtj,andt) = © 57 7" 

of Rochester]. The last openly avows he never ha 

obligations to the dragon, and loads him with ten 
thousand crimes; though his greatest in reality 
was preferring him. Butto come out of this rant; 
what should they be friends for? Cus bono? Are we 
in a dream ? Is the queen alive again? Can the lady 
[lady Masham] hereafter make any figure but a per- 
sona muta inadrama? If the dragon declares against 
the man of mercury, he may strike in with the ter- 
trum quid that will probably arise ; but with him he 
can never be otherwise than spurned and hated. 
The natural result of this is, that, however I may for 
my private satisfaction desire to see you here, I can- 
not but think you should go to Ireland to qualify 
yourself, and then return hither when the chaos will 
be jumbled into some kind of order. If the king 
keeps some Tories in employment, the notion of 
Whig and Tory will be lost; but that of court and 
country will arise. The regency has declared in 
favour of the Whigs in Ireland. I believe Mr. Thomas 
will stand his ground. We shall be dissolve i as soon 
as we have settled the civil list. We have no appear- 
ance that any attempt will be formed by the pretender. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
August 1], 1714. 
I swear I did mot imagine that you could have held 
out through two pages, even of srrall paper, in so 
® The notorious colonel Chartres. 
® An oculist, and lord Bolingbroke’s private agent. 
¢ A prediction we have seen fulfilled. 


Sle 


grave a style. Your state of late passages is right 
enough. I reflect upon them with indfgnation, and 


shall never forgive myself for having trusted so long to 


so much real pride and awkward humility ; toan air 
of such familiar friendship, and a heart so void of all 
tenderness; to such a temper of engrossing business 
and power, and soperfect an incapacity to manage 
one, with such a tyrannical disposition to abuse the 
other, &c.* 

But enough of this I cannot load him asa knave, 
without fixing fool on myself. 

For you I have a most sincere and warm affection, 
and in every part of my life will show it. Go into 
Ireland, since it must be so, to swear,” and come 
back into Britain to bless: to bless me and those 
few friends who will enjoy you. 

Johannes Tonsor [John Barber] brings you this 
From him you will hear what is doing. Adieu, love 
me, and love me the better because, after a greater 
blow than most men ever felt, I keep up my spirit ° 
am neither dejected at what has passed, nor appre- 
hensive at what is to come. Med virtute me involvo. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 
Londou, August 12, 1714. 

Our justices sit several hours every day without 
affording us the least news. Ido not hear anything 
they have done worth mentioning, except some orders 
they have given about the dispute in the city of 
Dublin. You may be sure they are not such as will 
please our friends; but I think you and I agreed in 
condemning those proceedings in our own peopie. 
My lord Derby is made lord-lieutenant of Lancashire. 
That and Hampshire are the only vacant employ- 
ments they have filled up; I suppose under pretence 
of their being maritime counties. If the Whigs had 
directed the list of regents, Marlborough, Sunder- 
land, and Wharton had not been left out. There are 
five Tories, too, that would not have been in. Though 
they were a little whimsical for three or four days 
about the succession, they seem to recant and own 
themselves in an error by the later votes. Every 
one of them approved the peace, and were for the 
address at the end of the last session, that it was safe, 
honourable, and advantageous. Considering what 
ministers were employed here by the court of Han- 
over, and that the king himself had little information 
but what he received from them, I think his list 
shows no ill disposition to the Tories: and they say 
he is not apt to be hasty in removing the persons he 
. _loyment. The billis brought in for grant- 
ing him the old duties for the civil list. One Wykes,° 
of Northampton, moved to tack the place-bill to it; 
but nobody seconded him, and he was extremely 
laughed at. He happens unlukily to be a Tory. 

Did you receive your papers last post? The firs* 
copy? is not yet left at St. Dunstan’s.e Should I send 
to Barber for it in lord Bolingbroke’s name ? I have 
writ to him to bring in his bill, and as soon as he 
comes I will pay him. I suppose I shall see him to- 
morrow. I wish you a good journey to Ireland, 
But if 1 hear Saturday’s post comes into Wantage 
on Sunday, I shall trouble you again. Pray let me 
know when you land in Ireland, that I may write 
to you if anything happens worth while. I shall be 
very impatient for what you promise me from thence. 
I should be very glad to hear from you while you are 
on the road. 


® He means lord Oxford. 

> To take the oaths to the government on king George's ax 
ceasion. 

© William Wykes, M.P. for Northampton m two periia 
ments, 1713 and 1714. 

4 The first draught of the ‘ Free Thoughts.” 

¢ The coffeehouse so called, 
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Lord Anglesey came to town last Tuesday. They 
are all here now except Pembroke and Strafford. 

Charles Eversfield* is making his court to the 
dukes of Somerset and Argyle; he declares he will 
keep his place if he can, and that he will not stir for 
Campion’s election in the county of Sussex. Cam- 
pion and he have had some high words upon that 
account. Lord Orford told the commissioners of the 
admiralty they were ignorant, negligent of their 
duty, and wanted zeal for the king’s service. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
August 12, 1714. 

My pear Frienp,—I thank you for your kind 
letter, which is very comfortable upon such a melan- 
choly occasion. My dear mistress’s days were num- 
bered even in my imagination, and could not exceed 
such certain limits; but of that small number a 
great deal was cut off by the last troublesome scene 
of this contention among her servants. I believe 
sleep was never more welcome to a weary traveller 
than death was to her; only it surprised her too sud- 
denly before she had signed her will; which no 
doubt her being involved into so much business hin- 
dered her from finishing. It was unfortunate that 
she had been persuaded, as is supposed by Lowndes, 
that it was necessary to have it under the great seal. 
I have figured to myself all this melancholy scene ; 
and even, if it be possible, worse than it has happen- 
ed, twenty times; so that I was prepared forit. My 
case is not half so deplorable as poor lady Masham’s 
and several of the queen’s servants; some of whom 
have no chance for their bread but the generosity 
of his present majesty, which several people that 
know him very much commend. So far is plain 
from what has happened in public affairs, that what 
one party has affirmed of the settlement has proved 
true, and that it was firm; that it was in some mea- 
sure an advantage to the successor not to have been 
here, and so obliged to declare himself in several 
things in which he is now at liberty. And indeed 
never any prince in this respect came to the crown 
with greater advantage. I can assure you the peace- 
able scene that now appears is a disappointment to 
more than one set of people. 

I have an opportunity calmly and philosophically 
to consider that treasure of vileness and baseness 
that I always believe to be in the heart of man ; and 
tu behold them exert their insolence and baseness ; 
every new instance, instead of surprising and griev- 
ing me as it does some of my friends, really diverts 
me and fin a manner improves my theory; though I 
think I have not met with it in my own case except 
from one man, and he was very far mistaken, for to 
him I would not abate one grain of my proud spirit. 
Dear friend, the last sentence of your letter quite 
kills me. Never repeat that melancholy tender 
word, that you will endeavour to forget me. I am 
sure I never can forget you till I meet with (what is 
impossible) another whose conversation I can delight 
so much in as Dr. Swift’s ; and yet that is the small- 
est thing I ought to value you for. That hearty sin- 
cere friendship, that plain and open ingenuity in all 
your commerce, is what I am sure I never can find 
in another, Alas! I shall often want a faithful mo- 
nitor, one that would vindicate me behind my back, 
and tell me my faults to my face. God knows I 
write this with tears in my eyes. Yet do not be 
obstinate, but come up for a little time to London; 


and if you must needs go, we may concert a manner‘ 


of correspondence wherever we are. I have a letter 
from Gay just before the queen’s death. Is he not 


® Momber for Horsham. 
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a true poet who had not one of his own books te 
give to the princess that asked for one f 3 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

August 12, 1714. 
I wap your letter last post, and before you can send 
me another I shall set out for Ireland. I must go 
and take the oaths; and the sooner the better. If 
you are in Ireland when I am there I shall see you 
very seldom, It is not a place for any freedom ; but 
it is where everything is known in a week, and 
magnified a hundred degrees. These are rigorous 
laws that must be passed through: but it is proba. 
ble we may meet in London in winter; r if not, 
leave all to fate that seldom comes to humour our 
inclinations, I say all this out of the perfect esteem 
and friendship I have for you. These public mis- 
fortunes have altered all my measures and broke my 
spirits. God Almighty bless you. I shall I hope 
be on horseback in a day after this comes to your 
hand. I would not answer your questions for a mil- 
lion; nor can I think of them with any ease of mind. 
Adieu. 





FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 
August 14, 1714.8 

I Hore you did not pay the two shillings for postage. 
If you did, pray send me the cover that I mayinquire 
into the meaning of it. © 

I suppose you expect news upon Cragg’s return 
from Hanover; but I do not hear a word more than 
what you have in the lords-justices’ speech. Yes- 
terday morning after he came the Whigs looked de- 
jected, and our friends very much pleased ; though 
I do not know any reason for either, unless it was 
expected by both sides that he would hgve brought 
orders for alterations. It seems the dragon’s enter- 
tainment was on a family account, upon the agree- 
ment between lord Harley and lord Pelham; and 
only those who were concerned in their affairs were 
invited. But slighter grounds would have served to 
raise a story at this time, and it was sufficient that 
my lord Townshend and lord Cowper dined at his 
house. However, we look upon him as lost to our 
side ; and he has certainly made advances of civility 
to the Whigs, which they have returned with the 
utmost contempt. I am told Dismal [earl of Not. 
tingham] begins to declare for his old friends, and 
protests he was really afraid for the protestant suc- 
cession, which made him act in the manner he did. 
The foreign peers are certainly deprived of their 
right of voting by the express words of the act of 
succession ; and it appears it was the intention of 
the legislature at that time, for prince George of 
Denmark was excepted by name; but it is thought 
the lords will interpret it otherwise when it comes to 
be tried. They do not lose the other privileges of 
peerage, and their posterity born here may sit in the 
house. The same clause extends to the house of 
commons; and no foreigner can enjoy any employ- 
ment civil or military. They may be favourable to 
the lords, who are all Whigs ; but I doubt poor duke © 
Disney will lose his regiment. I suppose Barber 
has given you an account of lord Bolingbroke’s pam- 
phlet. If you and he are not come to an éclaircisse- 
ment upon it, I shall send to him for it. I long for 
the other. Yesterday the commons voted nemine 
con. to pay the Hanover troops that desertod us in 
1712. To-day sir William Wyndham, Campion, 
and two or three more, gave some opposition to it, 
for which they were extremely blamed. I think 


® On the back of this letter is the following note of the dean: 
—' Memorandum,—I left Letcombe, August 16, 1714, in orde. 
to go to Ireland. ' 
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they had acted right if they had spoke against it 
esterday; but it seems they were not then in the 
bots, They had not strength enough to-day to 
come to a division. ; 
Once more I wish you a good journey and a quick 
return; and I hope you will find things go better 
than you expect. 





FROM MR. GAY TOcDR. ARBUTHNOT, OR THE DEAN 


OF ST. PATRICK’S. 
Hanover, August 16, 1714. 

You remember I suppose that I was to write you 
abundance of letters from Hanover; but as one of 
the most distinguishing qualities of a politician is 
secrecy, you must not expect from me any arcanas 
of state. There is another thing that is necessary to 
establish the character of a politician; which is 
to seem always to be full of affairs of state; to 
know the consultations of the cabinet council, when 
at the same time all his politics are collected from 
newspapers. Which of these two causes my secrecy 
is owing to I leave you to determine. There is yet 
one thing more that is extremely necessary for a 
foreign minister, which he can no more be without 
than an artisan without his tools; I mean the terms 
of his art. I call it an art, or a science, because I 
think the king of France has established an academy 
to instruct the young Machiavelians of his country in 
the deep and profound science of politics. To the 
end that J might be qualified for an employment of 
this nature, and not only be qualified myself, but (to 
speak in the style of sir John Falstaff) be the cause 
of qualifications in others, I have made it my busi- 
ness to read memoirs, treatises, &c. And as a dic- 
tionary of law-terms is thought necessary for young 
beginners, so I thought a dictionary of terms of state 
would be no less useful for young politicians. The 
terms of politics being not so numerous as to swell 
into a volume, especially in time of peace (for in 
time of war all the terms of fortification are in- 
cluded), I thought fit to extract them in the same 
manner for the benefit of young practitioners, as a 
famous author has compiled his learned treatise of 
the law called the ‘‘ Doctor and Student.’”? I have 
not made any great progress in this piece; but how- 
ever I will just give you a specimen of it, which will 
make you in the same manner a judge of the design 
and nature of this treatise. 

Politician. What are the necessary tools for a 
prince to work with ? 

Student. Ministers of state 

Pol, What are the two great qualities of a minis- 
ter of state ? 

Stud. Secrecy and despatch. 

Pol. Into how many parts are the ministers of 
state divided ? 

Stud. Into two. First, ministers of state at home; 
secondly, ministers of state abroad, who are called 
foreign ministers. 

Pol, Very right. Wow, as I design you for the 
latter of these employments, I shall waive saying 
anything of the first of these. What are the differ- 
ent degrees of foreign ministers, 

Stud. The different degrees of foreign ministers 
are as follow :—first, plenipotentiaries ; second, am- 
baseadors extraordinary ; third, ambassadors in or- 
di ; fourth, envoys-extraordinary: fifth, envoys 
in ordinary; sixth, residents; seventh, consuls; and 
eighth, secretaries. 

Pol. How is a foreign minister to be known ? 

Stud. By his vecedentials. 

Pol. When are a foreign minister’s credentials to 
be delivered 1 

Stud, Upen his first admission into the presence 
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of the prince to whom he is 
his first audience. , 

Pol. How many kinds of Wifliences are there ? 

Stud. Two, which are called a public audience, 
and a private audience. 

Pol. What should a foreign minister’s behaviour 
be when he has his first audience ? 

Stud. He should bow profoundly, speak deli- 
berately, and wear both sides of his long periwig 
before, &c. 

By these few questions and answers you may be 
able to make some judgment of the usefulness of 
this politic treatise. Wicquefort it is true can never 
be sufficiently admired for his elaborate treatise of 
the conduct of an ambassador in all his negotiations : 
but I design this only as a compendium, or the am- 
bassador’s manual, or vade mecum. 

I have written so far of this letter and do not 
know who to send it to; but I have now determined 
to send it either to Dr. Arbuthnot, the dean of St. 
Patrick’s, or to both. My lord Clarendon is very 
much approved of at court, and I believe is not dis- 
satisfied with his reception. We have not much 
variety of diversions; what we did yesterday and 
to-day we shall do to-morrow; which is to go to 
court, and walk in the gardens at Herenhausen. I 
I write any more my letter will be just like my di- 
versions, the same thing over and over again.—So 
sirs, your most obliged humble servant, 


JouHN Gay. 


IT would have written this letter over again, but 
I had not time. Correct all my errata. 





sent, otherwise called 


FROM MR. JERVAS TO MR. POPE. 
August 20, 1714. 

I HAVE a particular to tell you at this time, which 
pleases me so much that you must expect a more 
than ordinary alacrity in every turn. You know 
how I could keep you in suspense for twenty lines, 
but I will tell you directly that Mr. Addison and . 
have had a conversation that it would have been 
worth your while to have been placed behind the 
wainscot or behind some half-length picture to have 
heard. He assured me that he would make use no. 
only of his interest but of his art to do you some 
service ; he did not mean his art of poetry, but his 
art at court; and he is sensible that nothing can 
have a better air for himself than moving in your 
favour, especially since insinuations were spread that 
he did not care you should prosper too much as a 
poet. He protests that it shall not be his fault it 
there is not the best intelligence in the world and 
the most hearty friendship, &c. He owns he was 
afraid Dr. Swift might have carried you too far 
among the enemy during the heat of the animosity ; 
but now all is safe, and you are escaped even in his 
opinion. I promised in your name, like a good god- 
father, not that you should renounce the devil and 
all his works, but that you should be delighted to 
find him your friend merely for his own sake; there- 
fore prepare yourself for some civilities. 

I have done Homer’s head,* shadowed and height- 
ened carefully; and I enclose the outline of the 
same size, that you may determine whether you 
would have it so large, or reduced to make room for 
feuillage or laurel round the oval, or about the 
square of the busto® perhaps there is something 
more solemn in the image itself if I can get it well 
performed. 

If 1 have been instrumental in bringing you and 
Mr. Addison together with all sincerity, I value my- 


; . Prefixed to the first edition of Pope’s translation of the 
liad. 
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eelf upon it as an acceptable piece of service to such 
a one as I know yousiiebe. 
; Yours, &c. 








FROM MR. POPE TO MR. JERVAS. e 
August 27, 1714. 


I am just arrived from Oxford, very well diverted 
and entertained there. Every one is much con- 
cerned for the queen’s death. No panegyrics ready 
yet for the king. 

I admire your Whig principles of resistance ex- 
ceedingly, in the spirit of the Barcelonians: I join 
in your wish for them. Mr. Addison’s verses on 
Liberty in his letter from Italy would be a good 
form of prayer in my opinion. 

‘© O Liberty ! thou goddess heavenly bright!" &c, 


What you mention of the friendly office you en- 
deavoured to do betwixt Mr. Addison and me de- 
serves acknowledgments on my part. You tho- 
roughly know my regard to his character, and my 
propensity to testify it by all ways in my power. 
You as thoroughly know the scandalous meanness 
of that proceeding which was used by Philips to 
make aman [so highly value suspect my dispositions 
towards him. But as, after all, Mr. Addison must 
be the judge in what regards himself, and has seemed 
to be no very just one to me, so I must own to you 
I expect nothing but civility from him, how much 
soever I wish for his friendship. As for any offices 
of real kindness or service which it is in his power 
to do me, ] should be ashamed to receive them from 
any man who had no better opinion of my morals 
than to think me a party-man; nor of my temper, 
than to believe me capable of maligning or envying 
another’s reputation as a poet. So I leave it to time 
to convince him as to both, to show him the shallow 
depths of those half-witted creatures who misin- 
formed him, and to prove that I am incapable of 
endeavouring to lessen a person whom I would be 
yroud to imitate, and therefore ashamed to flatter. 
In a word, Mr. Addison is sure of my respect at all 
times, and of my real friendship whenever he shall 
think fit to know me for what I am. 

For all that passed betwixt Dr. Swift and me, you 
know the whole (without reserve) of our corre- 
spondence. The engagements I had to him were 
such as the actual services he had done me in rela- 
tion to the subscription for Homer obliged me to. 
I must have leave to be grateful to him and to any 
one who serves me, let him be never so obnoxious 
to any party: nor did the Tory party ever put me to 
the hardship of asking this leave, which is the great- 
est obligation I owe to it; and I expect no greater 
from the Whig party than the same liberty—a curse 
on the word party, which I have been forced to use 
so often in this period! I wish the present reign® 
may put an end to the distinction, that there may be 
no other for the future than that of honest and 
knave, fool and man of sense; these two sorts must 
always be enemies ; but for the rest, may all people 
do as you and I—believe what they please, and be 
friends.—I am, &c. ALEXANDER Pore. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT TO MR. POPE. 
London, September 7, 1714. 
I am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a 
poor old distressed courtier, commonly the most 
despisable thing in the world. This blow has so 
roused Scriblerus that he has recovered his senses, 
* Unfortunately it did not put an end to party distinctions; 
but, by proscribing the Tories, heightened and continued the 


guimosity of both parties. —How appusitely may this be applied 
sy the present reign | ale aa " 
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and thinks and talks like other men. From oeing 
frolicsome and gay he is turned grave and morose. 
His lucubrations lie neglected among ol newe- 
papers, cases, petitions, and abundance of unanswer- 
able letters. I wish to God they had been among 
the papers of a noble lord [Bolingbroke] sealed up: 
then might Scriblerus have passed for the pretender ; 
and it would have been a most excellent and labo- 
rious work for the ‘Flying Post,” or some such 
author, to have allegorized all his adventures into a 
plot, and found out mysteries somewhat like the 
“* Key to the Lock.” 

Martin’s office is now the second door on the left 
hand in Dover-street, where he will be glad to see 
Dr. Parnell, Mr. Pope, and his old friends, to whom 
he can still afford a half-pint of claret. It is with 
some pleasure that he contemplates the world still 
busy, and a, mankind at work for him. I have seen 
a letter from dean Swift. He keeps up his noble 
spirit; and though like a man knocked down, you 
may behold him still with a stern countenance, and 
aiming a blow at his adversaries. I[ will add no 
more, being in haste ; only that I will never forgive 
you if you cannot use my foresaid house in Dover- 
street with the same freedom as you did that in St. 
Jamess ; for as our friendship was not begun upon 
the relation of a courtier, so I hope it will not end 
with it. I shall always be proud to be reckoned 
amongst the number of your friends and humble ser- 
vants. 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin, September 14, 1714. 
My Lorp,—I hope your lordship, who were always 
so kind to me while you were a servant, will not for- 
get me now in your greatness. I give you this cau- 
tion, because I really believe you will be apt to be 
exalted in your new station of retirement, which was 
the only honourable post that those who gave it you 
were capable of conferring. And as, in other em- 
ployments, the circumstances with which they are 
given are sometimes said to be equally valuable with 
the gift itself, so it was in your case. The sealing 
up your office, and especially without any directions 
from the king, discovered such sentiments of you in 
such persons as would make any honest man proud 
to share them. 

I must be so free as to tell you that this new office 
of retirement will be harder for you to keep than 
that of secretary: and you lie under one great disad- 
vantage, besides your being too young ; that, whereas 
none but knaves and fools desire to deprive you of 
your former post, all the honest men in England will 
be for putting you out of this, 

I go on in writing though I know not how to send 
you my letter. If I were sure it would be opened 
by the sealers of your office, I would fill it with some 
terms of art that they would better deserve than 
relish. 

It is a point of wisdom too hard for me not to 
look back with vexation upon past management. 
Divines tell us often from their pulpits “that half 
the pains which some men take to be damned would 
have compassed their salvation:” this, I am sure, was 
extremely our case. I know not what motions your 
lordship intends, but if I see the old Whig measures 
taken in the next elections, and that the court, the 
bank, East India, and South Sea, act strenuously, 
and procure a majority, I shall lie down and beg of 
Jupiter to heave the cart out of the dirt, 

I would give all I am worth, for the sake of my 
country, that you had left your mantle with some- 
body in the house of commons, or that a dosen 
honest-men among them had only so many shreds vf 
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Kt —And so, having despatched all our friends in 
England, off flies a splinter, and knocks two go- 
vernors of Ireland dead. I remember we never 
had leisure to think of that kingdom. The poor dead 
queen is used like the giant Longaron in Rabelais. 
Pantagruel took Longaron by the heels, and made 
him his weapon to kill twenty other giants ; then flung 
him over a river into the town and killed two ducks 
and an old cat. I could talk very wisely to you, but 
you would regard me not. I could bid you non des- 
perare de republicd ; and say that res nolunt diu malé 
adminiwtrart. But I will cut all short, and assure 
you that if you do not save us I will not be at the 
pains of racking my invention to guess how we shall 
be saved ; and yet I have read Polybius. 

They tell me you have a very good crop of wheat, 
but the barley is bad. Hay will certainly be dear 
unless we have an open winter. I hope you found 
your hounds in good condition, and that Bright has 
not made a stirrup-leather of your jockey-belt. 

I imagine you now smoking with your humdrum 
squire (I forget his name), who can go home at mid- 
night and open a dozen gates when he is drunk. 

I beg your lordship not to ask me to lend you any 
money. If you will come and live at the deanery, 
and furnish up an apartment, I will find you in vic- 
tuals and drink, which is more than ever you got by 
the court: and, as proud as you are, I hope to see 
you accept a part of this offer before you die. 

The take this country ; it has in three weeks 
spoiled two as good sixpenny pamphlets as ever a 
proclamation was issued against. And since we talk 
of that, there will not be * * * #* # # #2 
I shall be cured of loving England as the fellow was 
of his ague, by getting himself whipped through the 
town. 

I would retire too if Icuuld; but my country-seat, 
where I have an acre of ground, is gone to ruin. 
The wall of my own apartment is fallen down, and 
I want mud to rebuild it, and straw to thatch it. 
Besides, a spiteful neighbour has seized on six feet 
of ground, carried off my trees, and spoiled my 
grove, All this is literally true, and I have not for- 
titude enough to go and see those devastations. 

But in return, I live a country life in town, see 
nobody, and go every day once to prayers, and hope 
in a few months to grow as stupid as the present 
situation of affairs will require. 

Well, after all, parsons are not such bad company, 
especially when they are under subjection ; and I let 
none but such come near me. 

However, pray God forgive them by whose indo- 
lence, neglect, or want of friendship, I am reduced 
to live with twenty leagues of salt water between 
your lordship and me, &c. JONATHAN SWIFT. 





FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
October 19, 1714. 
Dear BrotHER,—Even in affliction your letter made 
me melancholy, and communicated some of the spleen 
which you had when you wrote it, and made me for- 
feit some of my reputation of cheerfulness and tem- 
per under afflictions. However, I have so many 
subjects amongst my friends and fellow-servants to 
be grieved for, that I can easily turn it off myself 
with credit. ‘The queen’s poor servants are, like so 
many poor orphans, exposed in the very streets: and 
those whose past obligations of gratitude and honour 
ought to have engaged them to have represented their 
case, pass by them like so many abandoned creatures, 
without the possibility of ever being able to make the 


® Here are two og three words in the mapuscript totally 
erased and illegible. 
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least return for a favour; which has added tc my 
theory of human virtue. 

I wish I did not only haunt you in the obliging 
and affectionate sense you are pleased to express it, 
but were personally present with you; and I think 
it were hardly in the power of fortune not to make 
some minutes pleasant. I dine with my lord and 
lady Masham to-day, where we will as usually re- 
member you. 

You have read, ere this time, “ The History of 
the White Staff,’’* which is either contrived by an 
enemy, or by himself, to bring down vengeance: and 
I have told some of his nearest friends so. All the 
dragon [earl of Oxford] can say will not give him 
one single friend amongst the whole party; and 
therefore I even wonder at him, which you will say 
isa strange thing. The very great person of all 
{probably king George I,] can hardly speak of him 
with patience. The Conde [earl of Peterborough] 
acts like a man of spirit, makes up to the king and 
talks to him, and would have acted with more sense 
than any of them, could he have had anybody to 
have acted along with him: nos numerus sumus, &c. 
The man you speak of is just as you describe, so I 
beg pardon. Shadwell says he will have my place at 
Chelsea. Garth told me his merit was, giving intel- 
ligence about his mistress’s health. I desired he 
would do me the favour to say that I valued myself 
upon quite the contrary, and I hoped to live to see 
the day when his majesty would value me the more 
for it too. I have not seen anything as yet to make 
me recant a certain inconvenient opinion I have, 
that one cannot pay too dear for peace of mind. 

Poor philosopher Berkeley has now the idea? of 
health, which was very hard to produce in him; for 
he had an idea of a strange fever upon him 80 strong 
that it was very hard to destroy it by introducing a 
contrary one. Poor Gay is much where he was, 
only out of the duchess’s [duchess of Monmouth] 
family and service. He has some confidence in the 
princess and countess of Picborough ; I wish it may 
be significant to him. I advised him to make a poem 
upon the princess before she came over, describing 
her to the English ladies; for it seems the princess 
does not dislike that. (She is really a person that I 
believe will give great content to everybody.) But 
Gay was ‘uv such a groveling condition as to the 
affairs of the world, that his Muse would not stoop 
to visit him. I can say no more of news than that 
you will find the proceedings hitherto have been 
comparatively gentle. Adieu. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT TO MR. FORD.* 
October 19, 1714. 
Dear S1r,—I thank you kindly for yours, with the 
enclosed from our friend. I would have obeyed your 
commands as to ‘* The History of the White Staff;’”’ 
but there really is no answer to it, more than a thing 
that rises just out of what is said in the history ; 
none writ on purpose by any one that knows matters 
of fact, or can contradict what he says; or indeed 
writ by concert of the persons that are attacked. And 
I reckon any other is not worth your while to read. 
The dragon denies it; but, as I told the governor, it 
is necessary for him to do that in a very solemn and 
strong manner, else there will be a ripping answer, 


as you say. All things go on at the usual rate. I 
® A pamplet by Mr. Daniel De Foe—‘‘ The Secret History 
of the White Staff; being an account of affairs under the con- 


duct of some late ministers, and of what might probably have 
happened if her majesty had not died.’’ 

© This alludes to his book, in which he attempts to prove 
that all things supposed to depend upon a material world sul 
sist only in idea. 

¢ Written on the same paper with the last, 
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am at an uncertainty still as to my little office. I 
leave them to do just as they please. George Field- 
ing and brigadier Briton are grooms of the bed- 
chamber, which does not seem altogether the doing 
of a certain great man. The groom of the stole is 
still uncertain, lying between two that you know. I 
am told that the great person of all has spoken more 
contemptibly of the dragon than of anybody, and in 
very hard terms. Has not he managed finely at last ? 
The princess gives great content to everybody. I will 
add no more, being to write on the other side to the 


dean, which pray forward. 


TO SIR ARTHUR LANGFORD. 
Trim, October 80, 1714. 

Sir,—I was to wait on you the other day, and was 
told by your servant that you are not to be seen till 
toward evening, which, at the distance I am at this 
time of the year, cannot easily be compassed. My 
principal business was to let you know that since 
my last return from England many persons have 
complained to me that I suffered a conventicle to be 
kept in my parish, and in a place where there never 
was any before. I mentioned this to your nephew 
Rowley in Dublin when he came to me with this 
message from you; but I could not prevail with him 
to write to youabout it. I have always looked upon 
you as an honest gentleman, of great charity and 
piety in your way; and I hope you will remember at 
the same time that it becomes you to be a legal man, 
and that you will not promote nor encourage, much 
less give a beginning to, a thing directly contrary to 
the law. You know the dissenters in Ireland are 
suffered to have their conventicles only by conniv- 
ance, and that only in places where they formerly 
used to meet. Whereas this conventicle of yours is 
a new thing, in anew place, entirely of your own 
erection, and perverted to this ill use from the design 
~ou outwardly seemed to have intended it for. It 
las been the weakness of the dissenters to be too 
sanguine and assuming upon events in the state 
which appeared to give them the least encourage- 
ment; and this, in other turns of affairs, has proved 
very much to their disadvantage, The most mode- 
rate churchmen may be apt to resent when they see 
a sect, without toleration by law, insulting the esta- 
blished religion. Whenever the legislature shall 
think fit to give them leave to build new conventicles, 
all good churchmen will submit: but till then we can 
hardly see it without betraying our church. I hope, 
therefore, you will not think it hard if I take those 
methods which my duty obliges me to prevent this 
growing evil as far as it lies in my power, unless you 
shall think fit, from your own prudence, or the ad- 
vice of some understanding friends, to shut up the 
doors of that conventicle for the future. Iam, with 
true friendship and esteem, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, B. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
November 4, 1714. 

Srr,—I have one letter from you to acknowledge, 
which I will do very soon. In the mean time I send 
this to acquaint you that, if you have not already hid 
your papers in some private place in the hands of a 
trusty friend, I fear they will fall into the hands of 
our enemies. Sure you have already taken care in 
this matter, by what the public prints told you of 
the proceedings of the great men toward the ear] of 
Strafford and Mr. Prior. However, for greater cau- 
tion, this is sent you by . Tam, &c. 





FROM MISS VANHOMRIGH. : 
You once had a maxim, which was to act what was 
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right and not mind what the world would say. 1 
wish you would keep to it now. Pray, what can be 
wrong in seeing and advising an unhappy young 
woman? I cannot imagine. You cannot but know 
that your frowns make my life unsupportable. You 
have taught me to distinguish, and then to leave me 
miserable. Now all I beg is, that you will for once 
counterfeit (since you cannot otherwise) that in- 
dulgent friend you once were, till I get the better of 
these difficulties. 


FROM THE SAMB. 
Dublin, 1714. 
You bid me be easy and you would see me as often 
as you could. You had better have said, as often as 
you could get the better of your inclinations so 
much; or as often as you remembered there was 
such a one in the world. If you continue to treat 
me as you do you will not be made uneasy by me 
long. It is impossible to describe what I have suf- 
fered since I saw you last. Iam sure I could have 
borne the rack much better than those killing words 
of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die without 
seeing you more; but those resolves, to your misfor- 
tune, did not last long. For there is something in 
human nature that prompts one so to find relief in 
this world I must give way to it, and beg you would | 
see me and speak kindly to me, for I am sure you 


‘would not condemn any one to suffer what I have 


done could you but know it. The reason I write to 
you is, because I cannot tell it to you should I see 
you. For when I begin to complain, then you are 
angry; and there is something in your looks so awful 
that it strikes me dumb. Oh! that you may have 
but so much regard for me left that this complaint 
may touch your soul with pity. I say as little as 
ever I can; did you but know what I thought, I am 
sure it would move you to forgive me, and believe I 
cannot help telling you this and live.® 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT TO MR. FORD.> 
November, 1714. 
Dear Frienp,—I hope this will find you in good 
health, and I hope in greater tranquillity of mind 
than when we used to lament together at your office 
for the eternal faults of our friends, I have seen the 
dragon thrice since I wroteto you. He is without 
shadow of change, the greatest example of an un- 
shaken tranquillity of mind that ever I yet saw, 
seeming perfectly well satisfied with his own conduct 
in every particular. You know we have often said 
that there is but one dragon in rerum naturd. I do 
not know what he thinks, but I am perfectly well 
satisfied that there will not be that one dragon left 
if some people have their will. Haly Bassa, they 
say, struggles for his son-in-law. It is generous and 
grateful. There is a prodigious quarrel between him 
and the president about it.¢ I have given you the 
trouble of the adjoined for the dean, as also a scrap 
of a letter for him which we had begun at our club, 
but did not finish ; Dr. Parnell not going as he said. 
I am not yet out, but expect to be soon Adieu. 


I had almost forgotten to tell you of the pretender’s 
declaration, in which there are words to this pur. 


® A letter from Dr. Swift, dated Philipstown, November 5, 
1714, says that he was going to a friond upon a promise, being 
then a mile from Trim, when Miss Vanhomrigh’s servant over- 
took him with a Jetter. She was then at Kilrhohid, and would 

town on the Monday following, to her lodying in Turn- 

_.. alley. He concludes thus: “I have rode a tedious journey 
to-day, and can say no more. Nor shalji you know where I am 
till I come, and then I will see you. A fig for your lette;s and 
messages. Adieu.” 

b Indorsed, ‘‘ Received December 2, 1714. ‘ 

¢ Daniel earl of Nottingham. 
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pose :— That he had no reason to doubt of the 

good intention of his sister, which was the reason 

that he sat quiet in her time, but now was disap- 

Luana by the deplorable accident of her sudden 
eath.”’ 


FROM THE SAME. 
November, 1714. 

Dear BrorHer,—I send you the scrap of a letter 
begun to you by the whole society, because I sup- 
pose you even value the fragments of your friends. 
The honest gentleman* at whose lodgings we wrote 
is gone for France. I really value your judgment 
extremely in choosing your friends. I think worthy 
Mr. Ford is an instance of ir, being an honest, sen- 
sible, firm, friendly man, et qguadis ab tnceptu proces- 
serat, &c. Though, by the way, praising your 
judgment is a little compliment to myself, which I 
am apt to fall into of late, nobody now being at the 
trouble of doing it forme. The Parnellian, who 
was to have carried this letter, seems to have changed 
his mind by some sudden turns in his affairs, but I 
wish his hopes may not be the effect of some acci- 
dental thing working upon his spirits, rather than 
any well-grounded project. 

If it be any pleasure to you, I can assure you that 
you are remembered kindly by your friends, and 

believe not altogether forgot by your enemies. | 
think both is for your reputation. 1 am told that 
I am to lose my little preferment :> however, I hope 
to be able to keep a little habitaticn warm in town. 
I cannot but say I think there is one thing in your 
circumstance that must make any man happy, which 
is, a liberty to preach. Such a prodigious privilege, 
that, if it did not border upon simony, I could really 
purchase it for a sum of money. For my part, I 
never imagine any man can be uneasy that has the 
opportunity of venting himself to a whole congrega- 
tion once a-week. And you may pretend what you 
will, I am sure you think so too, or you do not judge 
right. As for news, I never inquire about any. 
Fuimus Troes, &c. Sed nune ferox Jupiter transtu- 
hit omnia ad Argos. 

My present politics is to give no disturbance to the 
present folks in the due exercise of their power, for 
fear of forcing them to do very strange things, rather 
than part with what they love so well. Untoward 
reports in the country will make elections dearer, 
which I am sorry for. The dragon I am afraid will 
be struck at. Adieu, in haste. 


I must not forget to tell you a passage of the pretend- 
er’s declaration to this purpose :—‘* That he had no 
reason to doubt of the good intention of his sister, 
which was the reason that he sat quiet in her 
time ; but now was disappointed by the deplorable 
accident of her sudden death.” 


TO MONSIEUR GIRALDI 
(Secretary to the duke of Tuscany}. 


De Dublin, en Irelande, 
Fevrier 25, 1714-15. 


MonsiEur,—Je prends la liberté de vous présenter le 
porteur de celui-ci, Monsieur Howard, gentilhomme 
savant et de condition de ce pays-ci; qui prétend de 
faire le tour d’Italie; et qui, étant chanoine en mon 
doyenné et professeur de college ici, veut en voyage- 
ant parmi les catholiques s’opiniatrer le plus dans 
son hérésie. Et aprés tout, monsieur, il n’est que 
juste, puisque vous avez dérobé notre franchise An- 
gloise pour l’ajouter a votre politesse Italienne, que 
quelques-uns de nous-autres tramontanes devoient 
en voyageant chez vous faire des représailles. Vous 


® Written on the same paper with the last 
Physician to the royal household. 


me souffriez aussi de vous prier Je présenter mes 
trés humbles devoirs a son altesse royale le grand duc. 

Pour mon particulier, monsieur, je prends la 
liberté de vous dire que, deux mois devant {a mort 
de la reine, voyant, qu’il étoit tout-a-fait impossible 
de raccommoder mes amis du ministére, je me 
retirai ala campagne en Berkshire, d’oi aprés ce 
triste événement je venois en Irelande, od je de- 
meure en mon doyenné, et attends avec la résignation 
d’un bon chrétien la ruine de notre cause et de meg 
amis, menacés tous le jours par la faction dominante. 
Car ces messieurs sont tout-d-fait résolu de trancher 
une demi-douzaine de tétes des meilleures d’Angle- 
terre, et que vous avez fort bien connues et estimées. 
Dieu sait quel en sera l’événement. Pour mois, j'ai 
quitté pour jamais la politique, et avec la permission 
des bonnes gens qui sont maintenant en vogue, je 
demeurerai la reste de ma vie en mon hermitage pour 
songer 4 mon salut. 

Adieu, monsieur, et me faites la justice de croire 
que je suis, avec beaucoup de respect, monsieur 
votre, &c. 


TO MR. GIRALDI. 
Dublin, February 25, 1714-15. 

Str,—I take the liberty to recommend to you the 
bearer, Mr. Howard, a learned gentleman of good 
family in this country, who intends to make the tour 
of Italy, and being a canon in my deanery, and 
professor of a college in this university, would fain 
be confirmed in his heresy by travelling among catho- 
lics, And after all, sir, it is but just that, since you 
have borrowed our English frankness and sincerity 
to ingraft on your Italian politeness, some of us 
tramontanes should make reprisals on you by tra- 
velling. You will also permit me to beg you will be 
be so kind as to present my most humble duty to his 
royal highness the grand duke. 

With regard to myself, I will be so free as to tell 
you that two months before the queen’s deccuse, 
finding that it was impossible to reconcile my friends 
of the ministry, I retired to a country-house in 
Berkshire ; from whence after the melancholy event 
I came over to Ireland, where I now reside upon my 
deanery, and with christian resignation wait for the 
destruction of our cause and of my friends, which 
the reigning faction are daily contriving. For these 
gentlemen are absolutely determined to strike off 
half a dozen heads of the best men in England, 
whom you intimately knew and esteemed. God 
knows what will be the consequence. For my part 
I have bid adieu to politics, and with the good leave 
of the honest men who are now in power, I shall 
spend the remainder of my days in my hermitage, 
and attend entirely to my own private affairs. Adieu, 
sir, and do me the justice to believe that Iam, with 
great respect, sir, yours, &c. 


TO MR. POPE. 
Dublin, June 26, 1715. 
My lord bishop of Clogher* gave me your kind letter 
full of reproaches for my not writing. 1 am natu- 
rally no very exact correspondent, and when I leave 
a country without probability of returning, I think 
as seldom as I can of what I loved or esteemed in it, 
to avoid the desidertum which of all things makes life 
most uneasy. But you must give me leave to ada 
one thing, that you talk at your ease, being wholly 
unconcerned in public events: for if your friends the 


® Dr. St. George Ashe, a fellow of Trinity college, Dublin 
(to whom the dean was pupil), afterwards bishop of Clogher, 
1697, and translated to the see of Derry in 1716-17. Hs married 
Swift to Mrs Johuson, 1716-17, and performed the ceremouy 
in a garden. 
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Whigs* continue you may hope for some favour; if 
the Tories return” you are at least sure of quiet. You 
know how well I loved both lord Oxford and Boling- 
broke, and how dear the duke of Ormond is to me 
do you imagine I can be easy while their enemies 
are endeavouring to take off their heads? J nunc, et 
versus tecum meditare canoros.—Do you imagine I 
can be easy when I think of the probable conse- 
quences of these proceedings, perhaps upon the very 
peace of the nation, but certainly of the minds of so 
many hundred thousand good subjects? Upon the 
whole, you may truly attribute my silence to the 
eclipse, but it was that eclipse which happened on 
the Ist of August.°¢ 

I borrowed your Homer from the bishop (mine is 
not yet landed), and read it out in two evenings. 

If it pleases others as well as me, you have got your 
end in profit and reputation ; yet I am angry at some 
bad rhymes and triplets; and pray in your next do 
not let me have so many unjustifiable rhymes to war 
and gods. I tell you all the faults I know, only in 
one or two places you are a little too obscure: but I 
expected you to be so in one or two and twenty. 
I have heard no foul talk of it here, for indeed it is 
not come over, nor do we very much abound in 
judges, at least I have not the honour to be ac- 
quainted with them. Your notes are perfectly good, 
and so are your preface and essay. You were pretty 
bold in mentioning lord Bolingbroke in that preface. 
I saw the “ Key to the Lock” but yesterday: I think 
you have changed it a good deal to adapt it to the 
present times. 

God be thanked, I have yet no parliamentary bu- 
siness, and if they have none with me I shall never 
seek their ucquaintance. I have not been very fond 
of them for some years past, not when I thought them 
tolerably good; and therefore if I can get leave to 
be absent I shall be much inclined to be on that side 
when there is a parliament on this : but truly I must 
be a little easy in my mind? before I can think of 
Scriblerus. 

You are to understand that I live in the corner of 
avast unfurnished house: my family consists of a 
steward, a groom, a helper in the stable, a footman, 
and an old maid, who are all at board-wages; and 
when I do not dine abroad or make an entertain- 


ment (which last is very rare), I eat a mutton-pie . 


and drink half a pint of wine: my amusements are 
defending my small dominions against the arch- 
bishop, and endeavouring to reduce my rebellious 
choir. Perditur hec inter misero lux. I desire you 
will present my humble service to Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Congreve, Mr. Rowe, and Gay.—I am, and will be 
always, extremely yours, &c. JonatrHan Swirt. 





TO THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
Dublin, July 19, 1715. 
My Lorp,—It may look like an idle or officious 


a Pope for some time preserved a sort of neutrality in politics, 
-? Ina manuscript letter of lord Rolingbroke it is said ‘‘ that 
George I. set out from Hanover with a resolution of oppressing 
no set of men that would be quiet subjects. But as soon as he 
came into Holland a contrary resolution was taken at the 
earnest importunity of the allies, and particularly of Heinsius 
and some of the Whigs. Lord Townshend came triumphing 
to acquaint lord Somers with all the measures of proscription 
and persecution which they intended, and to which the kin 
had at last consented. The old peer asked what he meant, an 
shed tears on the foresight of measures like those of the Roman 
Triumvirate.” 
© Alluding to the death of queen Anne on the 1st of August. 
¢ Never was exhibited so strong aud lamentable a picture 
of disappointed ambition as iu this and some other letters of 
the dean. When we consider the fidelity and ability with which 
he served the queen’s last ministry, we are surprised that they 
a cae as higher preferment, but banished him, as it were, 
reland. 
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thing in me to give your lordship any interruption 
under your present circumstances; yet I could never 
forgive myself if, after being treated for several years 
with the greatest kindness and distinction by a per- 
son of your lordship’s virtue, J should omit making 
you at this time the humblest offers of my pcor 
service and attendance. It is the first time I ever 
solicited you in my own behalf; and if I am refused 
it will be the first request you ever refused me. 
I do not think myself obliged to regulate my opinions 
by the proceedings of a house of lords or commons ; 
and therefore, however they may acquit themselves 
in your lordship’s case, I shall take the liberty of 
thinking and calling your lordship the ablest and 
faithfullest minister and truest lover of your country 
that this age has produced ; and I have already taken 
care that you shall be so represented to posterity, in 
spite of all the rage and malice of your enemies. 
And this I know will not be wholly indifferent to 
your lordship, who, next to a good conscience, al- 
ways esteemed reputation your best possession. 
Your intrepid behaviour under this prosecution 
astonishes every one but me, who know you so well, 
and how little it is in the power of human actions or 
events to discompose you. I have seen your lord- 
ship labouring under great difficulties and exposed 
to great dangers, and overcoming both by the provi- 
dence of God and your own wisdom and courage, 
Your life has been already attempted by private mae 
lice ; it is now pursued by public resentment. No- 
thing else remained, You were destined to both 
trials ; and the same power which delivered you out 
of the paws of the lion and the bear will I trust de- 
liver you out of the hands of the uncircumcised. 

I can write no more. You suffer for a good 
cause; for having preserved your country, and for 
having been the great instrument under God of his 
present majesty’s peaceable accession to the throne. 
This I know, and this your enemies know; and this 
I will take care that all the world shall know, and 
‘uture ages be convinced of. God Almighty protect 
you, and continue to you that fortitude and magna- 
nimity he has endowed you with !—Farewell. 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
August 6, 1715. 

RECEIVED your very Heraclitian letter. I am kinder 
than you: I desire to hear your complaints, and 
will always share them when I cannot remove them. 
I should have the same concern for things as you, 
were I not convinced that a comet will make much 
more strange revolutions upon the face of our globe 
than all the petty changes that can be occasioned by 
governments and ministers. And you will allow it 
to be a matter of importance to think of methods to 
save oneself and family in such a terrible shock, 
when this whole earth will turn upon new poles, 
and revolve in a new orbit. I consider myself as a 
poor passenger, and that the earth is not to be for- 
saken nor the rocks removed from me. But you are 
certainly some first minister of a great monarch, 
who for some misbehaviour are condemned in this 
revolution of things to govern a chapter and a choir 
of singing-men. I am sure I should think myself 
happy if I had only such a province as the latter. 
Certainly your chapter is too peaceable, and not like 
a@ther chapters, else they would give you more occu- 
pation. You see I begin with philosophy. As to 
business, I this moment saw the dragon. He had 

‘our letters, and showed them to me some time ago, 

nd seems to be mighty fond of the project ; only he 
is to be at Wimple, and not in Herefordshire and it 
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is but a step farther.8 He is to write this night, if 
you believe him, to that very purpose ; muy, I am to 
have the letter to enclose, and I intend to keep mine 
open till eleven. It is strange that you should 
imagine the dragon had cast his exuvte in his den,» 
or that confinement is a cure for inactivity; so far 
from it, all these habits are ten times stronger upon 
him than ever. Lewis will furnish you with a col- 

lection of new stories that are as far beyond the old 

ones as you can imagine. Therefore I say again, 

come, and you will be far from finding any such 

dismal scenes as you describe. Your own letter will 

furnish you with topics to conquer your melancholy. 

For in such a mutability what is it that must not in 

time cast up? Even the return of that brother® you 

mention. And as philosophical as I am, I should 

be very sad if I did not think that very probable and 

feasible. As to your friends, though the world is 

changed to them, they are not changed to you; and 

you will be caressed as much as ever, and by some 

that bore you no good will formerly. Do you think 

there is no pleasure in hearing the Hanover Club4 

declaim upon the clemency and gentleness of the late 

reign, and a thousand stranger things? As for the 

constitution, it is in no more danger than a strong 
man that has got a little surfeit by drunkenness. 

All will be well, and people recover their sober 
senses every day. Several of your friends dine with 
me to-day; lady Masham, Jo. Drummond, the 
judge, &c.; when you will be remembered. I wish 

I could return your compliments as to my wife and 

bairns. Sure you are a very ill husband, for you 
had the complete thousand when you was in Eng- 
sand, and sixpence of another thousand given by the 
dragon. I remember that full well. Lewis is gone 
his progress. I shall be at Bath in a fortnight. 
Come that way. Adieu. 


I really think the person I recommended will do 
well; he will be quite another thing before 
Michaelmas, with Rosingrave’s teaching, &c. He 
has a good voice. 


FROM THE REV. DR. ROBERT FRIEND 
(Master of Westminster school). 
Westminster, September 20, 1715. 

Mr. Dean,—I am much obliged to lady Kerry for 
giving you an occasion of writing, and shall always 
be pleased in receiving any commands from you. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice ¢ is very promising, and a favourite 
of mine already. I had never seen or heard from 
any one that was concerned for him till I had the 
favour of yours ; but as I had taken a particular no- 
tice of him on his own account, I shall now do it 
much more upon yours. This will be brought to 
you by your kinsman Mr. Rolt. I am glad I can 
tell you that he has behaved himself very well here. 
He is not of the highest sort, but is very sober 
and industrious, and will work out his way, and I 
believe deserve any encouragement you are pleased 
to give him. Things are in an odd posture with us 
at present; and the state of banishment you are in 
may be endured without much regret; however, I 
shall hope in a little time to see you here, when 
more of your friends are in town. 

The bishop‘ and my brother John are much yours, 
and very desirous of a happy meeting with you. 
Before this can be with you, you will be able to 
guess how soon that may happen. May it be as 


* Alluding to the visit Swift offered him. 

> He wus sent to the Tower. 

* Bolingbroke. 

4 Hanover club, of which Ambrose Philips, esq., was secretary. 
* He had been placed at the school by Swift. 

{ Dr, Francis Atterbury, bishop of Rochester. 
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soon as is wished by, sir, your most obedient and 
faithful humble servant, Rosert Frienp 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 
October 17, 1745. 
Srtr,—I was extremely pleased to find you had not 
forgot your friends when it is so hard for them to 
write to you, and by their concern for you put you 
in mind of them. But I find no misfortunes can 
lessen your friendship, which is so great as to blind 
you on the side of their faults, and make you believe 
you see virtues in them it were happy for them they 
enjoyed in any degree; for I am sure some of those 
you named are much wanted at this time. I was, 
as you heard, very well pleased that my friend® was 
safe as to his person, but very uneasy at seeing his 
reputation so treated. As to his fortune, it is yet in 
dispute. However, as long as he is well, I am sa- 
tisfied. It is with difficulty Ido hear; but now and 
then a straggling body brings me an account of him: 
for there has been no encouragement to write by the 
post, all letters miscarrying that either he or I have 
wrote that way; that we have given it over now, and 
trust to accident for the news of each other. I hope 
I shall hear from you oftener than I have done for 
some months past; for no friend you have has more 
respect for you than your most humble servant. 
Your niece Betty is your humble servant. 


TO BISHOP ATTERBURY. 
Dublin, March 24, 1716. 

My Lorp,—As much of your lordship’s thoughts 
and time are employed at present, you must give me 
leave to interrupt them, and—which is worse—for a 
trifle; though, by the accidents of time and party, 
of some consequence and great vexation to me. I 
am here at the head of three-and-twenty dignitaries 
and prebendaries, whereof the major part, differing 
from me in principles, have taken a fancy to oppose 
me upon all occasions in the chapter-house ; and a 
ringleader among them has presumed to debate my 
power of proposing, or my negative, though it is 
what the deans of this cathedral have possessed for 
time immemorial, and what has never been once 
disputed. Our constitution was taken from that of 
Sarum; and the knowledge of what is practised 
there in the like case would be of great use to me. 
I have written this post to Dr. Younger, to desire 
he would inform me in this matter; but having only 
a slender acquaintance with him, I would beg your 
lordship to second my request that the dean would 
please to let me know the practice of his cathedral 
and his power in this point. I would likewise de- 
sire your lordship to let me know how it is at West- 
minster and the two other cathedrals, with whose 
customs you may be acquainted. 

Pray, my lord, pardon this idle request from one 
that loves and esteems you, as you knowl do. I 
once thought it would never be my misfortune to 
entertain you at so scurvy a rate, at least not at se 
great a distance, or with so much constraint: 

“ Sis felix, nostrumque leves (I do uot like gwicunque*] laborem : 


Et quo sub coslo tandem, quibus orbis in oris 
Jactemur, doceas.”* 


The greatest felicity I now have is that I ain 


® The duke, who, being suspected of treason, went abroad. 
b Her grace’s daughter. 
° Of Magdalen college, Oxford, and dean of Salisbury. 
d The qurcunque of Virgil was more favourable to the zealau 
admirers of the memory of queen Anne. : 
© «But tell a stranger, long in tempests tose’d, 
What earth we tread, or who commands the coast.” 
DiyDEN, Ain, i. 497, 
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utterly ignorant of the most public events that hap- 
pen in the world: 
** Multa gemens ignominiam plagasque,” &c. 
I am, with the greatest respect and truth, my lord, 
your lordship’s most dutiful and most humble servant, 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
FROM BISHOP ATTERBURY. 

Bromley Palace, April 6, 1716. 
Goop Mr. Dean,—My gout kept me so long a pri- 
soner at Westminster this winter that I have fixed at 
Bromley this spring much sooner than ever I yet did ; 
for which reason my meeting with Dr. Younger will 
be more difficult than it would be had I been still at 
the deanery.* 

The best (or rather the worst) is, that I believe 
he can say nothing to you upon the matter about 
which you write which will please you. His dean- 
ery [of Salisbury] is of the old foundation, and in 
all such foundations the deans have no extraordinary 
power or privilege, and are nothing more than re- 
sidentiaries, with a peculiar corps belonging to them 
as deans ; the first of the chapter, but such whose 
presence is not necessary toward the despatch of any 
one capitular act, the senior residentiary supplying 
their absence in every case with full authority. 
Thus I say the case generally is in the old deaneries, 
unless where the local statutes may have expressly 
reserved some peculiar power or privilege to the 
deans of those churches. But none of them I dare 
say have a negative, either by common law, custom, 
or local statute. Thus much to show you that a 
nice search into the peculiar rights of the dean of 
Sarum will be needless if not mischievous to you. 
The three deaneries (Carlisle, Christ-church, and 
Westminster] which IJ have had are all of the new 
foundation by Henry VIII. or queen Elizabeth. In 
the charters of all there is a clause empowering the 
dean to make, punish, and unmake all the officers. 
In the statutes of one of them (Carlisle) the dean’s 
consent in all the graviores caus@ is made expressly 
necessary, and in the other two nothing from the 
foundation of those churches ever passed the seal with- 
out the dean’s sigzlietur first written on the lease, 
patent, presentation, &c., which is a manifest and un- 
contested proof of his negative. As to the power of 
proposing, that I apprehend not to be exclusive to 
the other members of the chapter. It is a point 
chiefly of decency and convenience; the dean being 
the principal person, and supposed best to be ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the church and in what 
order they are fittest to be transacted. But if any 
one else of the body will propose anything, and the 
rest of the chapter will debate it, I see not how the 
dean can hinder them, unless it be by leaving the 
chapter; and that itself will be of no moment in 
churches where his absence does not break up and 
dissolve the chapter, as it does where his consent to 
anything there treated of is expressly required before 
it can pass intoonact. Where, indeed, he is allowed 
such a negative, he is generally allowed to make all 
proposals, because it would be to no purpose for any 
one to make a proposition which he can quash by a 
dissent: but this is not, I say, a matter of right, but 
prudence. 

Upon the whole, the best advice I can give you 
is, whatever your powers are by statute or usage, not 
to insist on them too strictly in either of the oases 
mentioned by you, unless you are very sure of the 
favour and countenance of your visitor. The law- 
yers you will find, whenever such points come before 
them for a decision, are very apt to disregard statutes 


a Of Westminster, which has lomg been conuected with the 
bishopric of Rochester. 
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and customs in such cases; and to say that thelr 
books make the act of the majority of the corpcra- 
tion the legal act of the body, without considering 
whether the dean be among the minority or not. 
And therefore your utmost dexterity and address wil! 
be necessary in order to prevent such a trial of yous 
right at common law ; which, it is ten to one, (espe 
cially as things now stand,) will go against you. Iv 
the refractory part of your chapter are stout, ana 
men of any sense, or supported underhand (the last 
of these is highly probable), you had better make 
use of expedients to decline the difficulty than bring 
it at presentto a decision. These are the best lights 
and this the best advice 1 can give you, after a long 
experience of the natural consequences of such 
struggles, and a careful search into the foundation of 
the powers and privileges claimed and disputed on 
the one side and the other. I wish I could say any- 
thing more to your satisfaction, but I cannot, and I 
think in all such cases the best instance I can give 
you of my friendship is not to deceive you. 

There is a statute in the latter end of king Henry 
VITI.’s reign worthy of your perusal. The title of it 
relates to the leases of hospitals, &c., and the tenor 
of it did in my apprehension seem always to imply 
that, without the dean, master, &c., nothing could 
be legally done by the corporation. But the lawyers 
will not allow this to be good doctrine, and say that 
statute (notwithstanding a constant phrase of it) 
determines nothing of this kind, and at the most 
implies it only as to such deaneries, &c., where the 
dean, master, &c., have the right of a negative by 
statute or usage. And few lawyers there are who 
will allow even thus much. I cannot explain myself 
further on that head, but when you peruse the sta- 
tute you will see what I mean; though after all it 
does not I believe include Ireland. However, I 
look upon it as a declaration of the common law 
here in England. 

I am sorry you have any occasion to write to me 
on these heads, and much sorrier that I am not able 
to give you any tolerable account of them. God 
forgive those who have furnished me with this know- 
ledge by involving me designedly into those squab- 
bles. 1 thank God I have forgiven them. 

I will enter into nothing but the inquiries of your 
letter, and therefore add not a word more either in 
English or Latin, but that I am, with great esteem, 
good Mr. Dean, your very affectionate, humble ser- 
vant, Fr. RoFren, 


TO BISHOP ATTERBURY. 
April 18, 1716. 
My Lorp,—I am extremely obliged to your lordship 
for the trouble you have given yourself in answering 
at length a very insignificant letter. I shall entirely 
follow your lordship’s advice to the best of my skill, 
Your conjectures from whence my difficulties take 
their rise are perfectly true. It is all party. But 
the right is certainly on my side, if there be anything 
in constant immemorial custom. Besides, though 
the first scheme of this cathedral was brought from 
Sarum, yet by several subsequent grants from popes, 
kings, archbishops, and acts of parliament, the dean 
has great prerogatives. He visits the chapter as 
ordinary, and the archbishop only visits by the dean. 





.The dean can suspend and sequester any member, 


and punishes all crimes except heresy, and one or 
two more reserved for the archbishop. No lease 
can be let without him, He holds a court-leet in 
his district, and is exempt from the lord-mayor, &c. 
No chapter can be called but by him, and he dis. 
solves them at-pleasure. He disposes absolutely uf 
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the petty canons and vicars-choral places. All the 
dignitaries, &c., swear canonical obedience to him. 
These circumstances put together I presume may 
alter the case in your lordship’s judgment. How- 
ever, I shall, as your lordship directs me, do my 
utmost to divert this controversy as much as I can. 
I must add one thing, that no dignitary can preside 
without a power from the dean, who in his absence 
makes a sub-dean, and limits him as he pleases. 
And so much for deaneries, which I hope I shall 
ever trouble your lordship with again. 

I send this enclosed and without superscription, 
0 be sent or delivered to you by a famous friend of 
nine, and devoted servant of your lordship’s. 

I congratulate with England for joining with us 
here in the fellowship of slavery. It is not so terri- 
ole a thing as you imagine; we have long lived 
under it; and whenever you are disposed to know 
how you ought to behave yourself in your new con- 
dition, you need go no further than me for a director. 
But because we are resolved to go beyond you, we 
have trausmitted a bill to England, to be returned 
here, giving the government and six of the council 
power for three years to imprison whom they please 
for three months, without any trial or examination ; 
and I expect to be among the first of those upon 
whom this law will be executed. We have also out- 
done you in the business of Ben Hoadly, and have 
recommended to a bishopric one? whom you would 
not allow a curate in the smallest of your parishes. 
Does your lordship know that, as much as I have 
been used to lies in England, | am under a thousand 
uneasinesses about some reports relating to a person 
that you and I love very well? I have writ to a 
lady {lady Bolingbroke] upon that subject, and am 
impatient for an answer. I am gathering up 1000Z., 
and intend to finish my life upon the interest of it 
in Wales. 

God Almighty preserve your lordship miseris suc- 
eurrere rebus, whether you understand or relish 
Latin or no. But it ie a great deal your fault if you 
suffer us all to be undone; for God never gave such 
talents without expecting they should be used to 
preserve a nation. ‘There isa doctor [Dr. R. 
Friend] in your neighbourhood to whom I ama very 
humble servant. I am, with great respect, your 
lurdship’s most dutiful, &c. JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Some persons go this summer for England; and if 

Dr. Younger be talked with, I hope you will so 

order it that it may not be to my disadvantage.> 


FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE. 
, London, May 5, 1716. 
Mr. Dean,—Your letter came in very good time to 
me, when I was full of vexation and trouble, which 
all vanishes, finding that you were so good to remem- 
ber me under my afflictions, which have been not 
greater than you can think, but much greater than I 
can express. I am now in town; business called 
me hither, and when that is finished I shall retire 
with more comfort than I came. Do not forstike an 
old friend, nor believe reports which are scandalous 
and false. You are pleased to inquire after my 
health ; I can give you no good account of it at pre- 
sent ; but that country whither I shall go next week 
will I hope set me up. As to my temper, if it is 
possible I am more insipid and dull than ever, ex- 
cept in some places, and there I am a little fury, 
especially if they dare mention my dear lord without 
respect, which sometimes happens; for good man- 


® Dr. Charles Carr, bishop of Killaloe. 
> This wems to imply a wish in Swift to exchange sis dean- 
ery of St. Patrick’s for that of Sarum. 
VOL. 1. 
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ners and relationship are laid aside in this tuwn ; it 
is not hard for you to guess whom I mean. I have 
not yet seen the duchess of Ormond, but design it 
in a day or two: we have kept a constant corre- 
spondence ever since our misfortunes, and her grace 
is pleased to call me sister. There is nobody in the 
world has a truer respect and value for her than my- 
self. I send this to my friend John Barber, your 
printer, and beg when you do me the favour of an 
answer to send it to him, who will take care to con- 
vey it to me in the country; for your letter lay a 
long while before itcame tomy hands. I beg you to 
look with a friendly eye upon all my faults and blots 
in this letter, and that you will believe me what I 
really am, your most faithful humble servant, 
F. B. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Gaulstown, June 17, 1716. 

My Lorp,—I have an account by this post that your 
grace intends in two or three days to go for England, 
I heartily wish you a good voyage and a speedy re- 
turn, with a perfect recovery of your health, and 
success in all your undertakings for the service of 
the church. I lately applied myself to some persons 
who I thought had credit with your grace, that they 
would prevail on you to consent that Mr. Dopping 
should have St. Nicholas, and that Mr. Chamberlain, 
upon surrendering a sinecure (fallen by the late pro- 
motion) to Mr. Wall, might succeed to St. Luke’s; 
and having heard your grace was not disinclined to 
this scheme, I thought you had authority enough to 
make it go down with Mr. Chamberlain, who would 
be a gainer by the exchange, and, having already a 
plentiful fortune, would have as good an opportunity 
of showing his abilities in one parish as in the other. 
I should add my humble entreaties to your grace to 
consent to this proposal, if I had not so many rea- 
sons to apprehend that it would succeed just so much 
the worse for my solicitation. I confess every friend 
I have discovered long before myself that I had 
wholly lost your grace’s favour, and this to a degree 
that all whom I was disposed to serve were sure to 
thrive the worse for my friendship to them: par- 
ticularly, I have been assured that Mr. Wall would 
not have failed of the prebend of Malahiddart if he 
had not been thought too much attached to me; for 
it is alleged that, according to your grace’s own 
scheme of uniting the prebends to the vicarages, it 
would almost have fallen to him of course; and I 
remember the poor gentleman had always a remote 
hope of that prebend whenever Dr. Moor should 
quit it. Mr. Wall came lately down to me to Trim 
upon that disappointment, and I was so free as to 
ask him whether he thought my friendship had done 
him hurt; but he was either so meek or so fearful of 
offending that he would by no means impute his 
misfortune to anything beside his want of merit and 
some nisrepresentations ; which latter I must con- 
fess to have found with grief to have more than once 
influenced you against some who by their conduct 
to your grace have deserved a quite different treat- 
ment. With respect to myself, I can assure your 
grace that those who are most in your confidence 
make it no manner of secret that several clergymen 
have lost your grace’s favour by their civilities to me. 
{ do not say anything of this by way of complaint, 
which I look upon to be an office too mean for an 

man of spirit and integrity, but merely to know 
whether it be possible for me to be upon any better 
terms with your grace, without which I shall be able 
to do very little good in the small station [ am 
placed. ‘The friendship I had with the late ministry, 


_ and the trust they were pleased to repose in me, 
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were chiefly applied to do all the service to the 
church that I was able. I had no ill designs, nor 
ever knew any in them. I was the continual advo- 
cate for all men of merit without regard of party ; 
for which it is known enough that I was sufficiently 
censured by some warm men, and in a more parti- 
cular manner for vindicating your grace in an affair 
where I thought you were misrepresented, and you 
seemed desirous to wish to be set right. And upon 
the whole, this I can faithfully assure your grace, 
that I was looked upon as a trimmer and onc that 
was providing against a change, for no other reason 
but defending your grace’s principles in church and 
state; which I think might pass for some kind of 


merit in one who never either had or expected any | 


mark of your favour. And I cannot but think it | 
nard that I must upon all occasions be made uneasy | 
in my station, have dormant prebends revived on 
purpose to oppose me, and this openly acknowledged 
by those who say they act under your grace’s 
direction. That, instead of being able to do a good 
office to a deserving friend, as all my predecessors 
have been, it is thought a matter of accusation for 
any one to cultivate my acquaintance. This I must 
think to be hard treatment, and though I regard not 
the consequences as far as they are intended to affect | 
myself, yet your grace may live to lament those 
which from thence may happen to the church. 

When I was first made dean your grace was 
pleased, in a very condescending manner, to write 
to me that you desired my friendship: I was then 
in the service of the ministry, and the peace was 
made; and if I had any share in their ill designs, I 
was then guilty, but I do not know that I have ever 
done anything since to forfeit your good opinion: | 
confess I lost many friends by the queen’s death, 
but I will never imagine your grace to be of the 
number. 

I have given your grace too long a trouble. 
humbly beg your blessing, and shall remain ever, 
with the greatest truth and respect, my lord, your 
grace’s most dutiful, and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 





FROM MR. POPE. 
June 20, 1716. 

I cannot suffer a friend to cross the Irish seas with- 
out bearing a testimony from me of the constant 
esteem and affection I am both obliged and inclined 
to have for you. It is better he should tell you than 
I how often you are in our thoughts and in our 
cups, and how I learn to sleep less* and drink more 
Whenever you are named among us. I look upona 
friend in Ireland as upon a friend in the other 
world, whom (popishly speaking) I believe con- 
stantly well disposed towards me, and ready to do 
me all the good he can in that state of separation, 
though I hear nothing from him, and make addresses 
to him but very rarely. A protestant divine cannot 
take it amiss that I treat him in the same manner 
with my patron saint. 

I can tell you no news but what you will not suf- 
ficiently wonder at, that I suffer many things as an 
author militant: whereof in your days of probation 
you have been a sharer, or you had not arrived at 
that triumphant state you now deservedly enjoy in 
the church. As for me, I have not the least hopes 
of the cardinalate, though I suffer for my religion in 
almost every weekly paper. I have begun to takg 
a pique at the psalms of David, if the wicked may 
be credited, who have printed a scandalous one? in 


® Alluding to the custom of sleeping after dinner. 


® An objectionable paraphrase of the first psalm, publisbed by — 


Curli in his Miscellaaies, 
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my name. This report I dare not discourage too 
much, in a prospect I have at present of a post under 
the marquis de Langallerie, wherein if I can but do 
some signal service against the pope, I may be con 

siderably advanced by the Turks, the only religious 
people I dare confide in. If it should happen here 

after that I should write for the holy law of Ma 

homet, I hope it may make no breach between yov 
and me; every one must live, and I beg you wil 
not be the man to manage the controversy againsr 
me. The church of Rome I judge (from many mo- 
dern symptoms, as well as ancient prophecies) to be 
in a declining condition; that of England will ina 
short time be scarce able to maintain her own 
family ; so churches sink as generally as banks in 
Europe, and for the same reason: that religion and 
trade, which at first were open and free, have been 


. reduced into the management of companies and tho 


roguery of directors. 

I do not know why I tell you all this, but that I 
always loved to talk to you; but this is not the time 
for any man to talk to the purpose. Truth is a kind 
of contraband commodity which I would not ven- 
ture to export, and therefore the only thing tending 
that dangerous way which I shall say is, that I am 
and always will be, with the utmost sincerity, 
yours, &c. ALEXANDER Pope. 


FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE. 
London, August 4, 1716. 

Dear Sir,—I wish your last had found me in the 
country, but, to my misfortune, ] am still kept in 
town, soliciting my unfortunate business, I have 
found great favour from his majesty. But form isa 
tedious thing to wait upon. Since it is my fate I 
must bear it with patience, and perfect it if I can; 
for there is nothing like following business one- 
self. I am unwilling to stir without the seals, which 
I hope to have soon. I have been very ill; this 
place never agreeing with me, and less now than 
ever, it being prodigious hot weather. . 

I know not what to say as to one part of yours; 
only this, that you will forgive the fears of a woman 
if she says she is glad it is as it is, though it has al- 
most ruined her. I hope, one time or other, his 
majesty will find my lord has been misrepresented ; 
and by that means he may be restored to his country 
once more with honour; or else, however harsh it 
may sound out of my mouth, I had ¥ather wear 
black. These are my real sentiments. I never 
thought myself nor my health of any consequence 
till lately; and since you tell me it is so to the un- 
worthy, as you please to term it, I shall take care of 
it; for the worthy, which I once thought so, they 
are good for nothing but to neglect distressed friends. 
Those few friends I meet with now are worth a 
thousand relations: that I found long ago. We 
have the happiness of odd, half-witted relations, 
and silly, obstinate, opiniatre friends, that are a 
severe plague to me. I never could have the plea 
sure of talking one moment to the duchess of Or- 
mond. She had always company, and some that I 
wish she had not. She is now out of town, and we 
do not correspond at present. I wish her all hap- 
piness, and in better hands as to her business. You 
have a much better opinion of me than I deserve , 
but I will study all I can to merit that favour which 
you are kind to assure me of. 

I wish it were possible for us to meet, that I 


might assure you in person that I am yours must 


faithfully. 
P.S. Yours came safe: I hope this will to you. 
There io a lady who never forgets you, and a par- 
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ticular friend to me, and has been a great comfort 
to me in my trouble; I mean my tenant: she is 
now in the country, to my grief. 


TO MR POPE. 
August 30, 1716. 
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ing them you were forced to leave your native home 
because we would oblige you to be a christian; 


' whereas we will make it appear to all the world that 


| 


I Hap the favour of yours by Mr. Ford, of whom, — 


before any other question relating to your health or 
fortune, or success as a poet, I inquired your prin- 
ciples in the common form—‘ Is he a Whig or a 
Tory?’ Iam sorry to find they are not so well tallied 
to the present juncture as I could wish. I always 
thought the terms of facto and jure had been intro- 
duced by the poets, and that possession of any sort in 
kings was held an unexceptionable title in the court of 
Parnassus. If you do not grow a perfect good sub- 
ject in all its present latitudes, I shall conclude you 
are become rich, and able to live without dedications 
to men in power, whereby one great inconvenience 
will follow, that you and the world and posterity 
will be utterly ignorant of their virtues. For either 
your brethren have miserably deceived us these hun- 
dred years past, or power confers virtue as natu- 
rally as five of your popish sacraments do grace.— 
You sleep less and drink more.—But your master 
Horace was vint somnique benignus ;* and, as I take 
it, both are proper for your trade. As to wine, 
there are a thousand poetical texts to confirm the 
one; and as to the other, I know it was anciently 
the custom te sleep in temples for those who would 
consult the oracles, ‘“* Who dictates to me slumber- 
ing,’? &c.» 

You are an ill catholic, or a worse geographer ; 
for I can assure you Ireland is not paradise, and I 
appeal even to any Spanish divine whether addresses 
were ever made to a friend in hell or purgatory. 
And who are all those enemies you hint at? I-can 
only think of Curll, Gildon, ’squire Burnet, Black- 
more, and a few others, whose fame I have forgot: 
tools, in my opinion, as necessary for a good writer 
as pen, ink, and paper. And besides, I would fain 
know whether every draper does not show you three 
or four damned pieces of stuff to set off his good 
one? However, I will grant that one thorough 
bookselling rogue is better qualified to vex an au- 
thor than all his contemporary scribblers in critic or 
satire, not only by stolen copies of what was incor- 
rect or unfit for the public, but by downright laying 
other men’s dulness at your door. I had a long de- 
sign upon the ears of that Curll when I was in 
credit; but the rogue would never allow me a fair 
stroke at them, although my penknife was ready 
drawn and sharp. I can hardly believe the relation 
of his being poisoned, although the historian pre- 
tends to have been an eye-witness; but I beg 
pardon, sack might do it, although ratsbane would 
not.c I never saw the thing you mention as falsely 
imputed to vou; but I think the frolics of merry 
hours, even when we are guilty, should not be left 
to the mercy of our best friends until Curll and his 
resemblers are hanged. 

With submission to the better judgment of you 
and your friends, I take your project of an employ- 
ment under Langallerie to be idle and unnecessary. 
Have a little patience and you will find more merit 
and encouragement at home by the same methods. 
You are ungrateful to your country; quit but your 
own religion and ridicule ours, and that will allow 
you a free choice for any other, or for none at all, 
and pay you well into the bargain. Therefore, pray 
do not run and disgrace us among the Turks by tell- 

® “Indulgent to himself in sleep and wine.” 

» Milton's ‘‘ Paradise Lost”, bouk ix. verse 23. 


© This story originated in a joke upon Curll, by Pope giving 
him an emetic in o glass of sack. 


we only compelled you tu be a Whig. 

There is a young ingenious quaker® in this town 
who writes verses to his mistress, not very correct, 
but in a strain purely what a pvetical quaker should 
do, commending her look and habit, &c. It gave 
me a hint that a set of quaker pastorals might suc - 
ceed if our friend Gay® could fancy it, and I think 
it a fruitful subject; pray hear what he says. I 
believe further the pastoral ridicule is not exhausted ; 
and that a porter, footman, or chairman’s pastoral 
might do well. Or what think you of a Newgate 
pastoral among the whores and thieves there ? 

Lastly, to conclude, I love you never the worse 
for seldom writing to you. I am in an obscure 
scene where you know neither thing nor person. T 
can only answer yours, which I promise to do after 
a sort, whenever you think fit to employ me. But 
I can assure you the scene and the times have de- 
pressed me wonderfully, for I will impute no defect 
to those two paltry years which have slipped by 
since I had the happiness to sce you. I am, with 
the truest esteem, yours, &c. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

September 14, 1716. 
S1r,—I had the ill fortune to miss of that letter you 
upbraided me with. I had deserved any reproaches 
you could make me if it had come to my hands and 
I not made due acknowledgments for your inquiries 
after me. I will make you wish you had not been 
so angry with me: for I will scrawl out myself what 
you would rather Betty or my maid had, for they 
would have made shorter work of it; but I will an- 
swer every part of yours that you obliged me with 
by Mr. Ford. 

First, as to the lady you mention, the reason I 
had not seen her in a great while was my being in 
the country. To tell you the truth, I believe her 
husband has been a better courtier than either she 
or any of her sex could be; because men have it in 
their power to serve, and I believe hers has effectu- 
ally done what lay in him. 

You kindly ask how my affairs go. There is yet 
no end of them, and God only knows when there 
will be. For when everything was thought done, a 
sudden blast has blown all hopes away, and then they 
give me fresh expectations. In the mean time I am 
forced to live upon the borrow; my goods all taken 
away that I shall not have so much as a bed to lie 
upon but what I must buy, and no money of my own 
to do that with ; so that you may imagine me in a 
cheerful way. I pray God support me. 

The gentleman [the duke] you inquired after is 
very well now. ‘The illness you heard he had he 
has been subject to a good while. What you desire 
I wish were in the power of either his brother or 
me; but all will go from both of us cf every kind, 
Only they say that the clothes upon my back [ may 
perhaps call my own, and that’s all. I was obliged 
to leave the country. Iwas so ill there that if I had 
not come to the physicians I cannot tell what might 
have happened. My daughter is your most humble 
servant, and is pretty well in health. 

Am not I one of my word, and troubled you twice 
as long as you would have wished? But you will 
find by this that a woman’s pen should no more be 
set at work than her tongue; for she never knows 
when to let either of them rest. But my paper puts 
me in mind that I have but just room to tell you I 


® George Rooke, linendraper. 
> Gay did write a pastoral of thie kind, published in his works 
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were chiefly applied to do all the service to the 
church that I was able. I had no ill designs, nor 
ever knew any in them. I was the continual advo- 
cate for all men of merit without regard of party ; 
for which it is known enough that I was sufficiently 
censured by some warm men, and in a more parti- 
cular manner for vindicating your grace in an affair 
where I thought you were misrepresented, and you 
seemed desirous to wish to be set right. And upon 
the whole, this I can faithfully assure your grace, 
that I was looked upon as a trimmer and one that 
was providing against a change, for no other reason 
but defending your grace’s principles in church and 
state ; which I think might pass for some kind of 
merit in one who never either had or expected any 
mark of your favour. 
nard that I must upon all occasions be made uneasy 
in my station, have dormant prebends revived on 
purpose to oppose me, and this openly acknowledged 
by those who say they act under your grace’s 
direction, That, instead of being able to do a good 
office to a deserving friend, as all my predecessors 
have been, it is thought a matter of accusation for 
any one to cultivate my acquaintance. This I must 
think to be hard treatment, and though I regard not 
the consequences as far as they are intended to affect 
myself, yet your grace may live to lament those 
which from thence may happen to the church. 
When I was first made dean your grace was 
pleased, in a very condescending manner, to write 
to me that you desired my friendship: I was then 
in the service of the ministry, and the peace was 
made; and if I had any share in their ill designs, I 
was then guilty, but I do not know that I have ever 
done anything since to forfeit your good opinion: I 


And I cannot but think it | 


confess I lost many friends by the queen’s death, | 


but I will never imagine your grace to be of the 
number. 

I have given your grace too long a trouble. I 
humbly beg your blessing, and shall remain ever, 
with the greatest truth and respect, my lord, your 
grace’s most dutiful, and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 





FROM MR. POPE, 
June 20, 1716, 

I cannot suffer a friend to cross the Irish seas with- 
out bearing a testimony from me of the constant 
esteem and affection I am both obliged and inclined 
to have for you. It is better he should tell you than 
I how often you are in our thoughts and in our 
cups, and how I learn to sleep less* and drink more 
whenever you are named among us. I look upon a 
friend in Ireland as upon a friend in the other 
world, whom (popishly speaking) I believe con- 
stantly well disposed towards me, and ready to do 
me all the good he can in that state of separation, 
though I hear nothing from him, and make addresses 
to him but very rarely. A protestant divine cannot 
take it amiss that I treat him in the same manner 
with my patron saint. 

I can tell you no news but what you will not suf- 
ficiently wonder at, that I suffer many things as an 
author militant: whereof in your days of probation 
you have been a sharer, or you had not arrived at 
that triumphant state you now deservedly enjoy in 
the church. As for me, I have not the least hopes 
of the cardinalate, though I suffer for my religion in 
almost every weekly paper. I have begun to take 
a pique at the psalms of David, if the wicked may 
be credited, who have printed a scandalous one? in 


« Alluding to the custom of sleeping after di 
® An objectionable paraphrase of the 
Curli in bis Miscellanies, 
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my name. This report I dare not discourage too 
much, in a prospect I have at present of a post under 
the marquis de Langallerie, wherein if I can but do 
some signal service against the pope, I may be con 

siderably advanced by the Turks, the only religious 
people I dare confide in. If it should happen here 

after that I should write for the holy law of Ma 

homet, I hope it may make no breach between yov 
and me; every one must live, and I beg you wi 
not be the man to manage the controversy againar 
me. The church of Rome I judge (from many mo- 
dern symptoms, as well as ancient prophecies) to be 
in a declining condition; that of England will in a 
short time be scarce able to maintain her own 
family ; so churches sink as generally as banks in 
Europe, and for the same reason: that religion and 
trade, which at first were open and free, have been 
reduced into the management of companies and the 
roguery of directors. 

I do not know why I tell you all this, but that I 
always loved to talk to you; but this is not the time 
for any man to talk to the purpose. Truth is a kind 
of contraband commodity which I would not ven- 
ture to export, and therefore the only thing tending 
that dangerous way which I shall say is, that 1 am 
and always will be, with the utmost sincerity, 
yours, &c. ALEXANDER Pope. 


FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE, 
London, August 4, 1716. 

Dear Sir,—I wish your last had found me in the 
country, but, to my misfortune, I am still sept in 
town, soliciting my unfortunate business. I have 
found great favour from his majesty. But form is a 
tedious thing to wait upon. Since it is my fate I 
must bear it with patience, and perfect it if I can; 
for there is nothing like following business one- 
self. I am unwilling to stir without the seals, which 
IT hope to have soon. I have been very ill; this 
place never agreeing with me, and less now than 
ever, it being prodigious hot weather... 

I know not what to say as to one part of yours; 
only this, that you will forgive the fears of a woman 
if she says she is glad it is as it is, though it has al- 
most ruined her. I hope, one time or other, his 
majesty will find my lord has been misrepresented ; 
and by that means he may be restored to his country 
once more with honour; or else, however harsh it 
may sound out of my mouth, | had rather wear 
black. These are my real sentiments. I never 
thought myself nor my health of any consequence 
till lately; and since you tell me it is so to the un- 
worthy, as you please to term it, I shall take care of 
it; for the worthy, which I once thought so, they 
are good for nothing but to neglect distressed friends. 
Those few friends I meet with now are worth a 
thousand relations: that I found long ago. We 
have the happiness of odd, half-witted relations, 
and silly, obstinate, opiniatre friends, that are a 
severe plague to me. I never could have the plea- 
sure of talking one moment to the duchess of Or- 
mond. She had always company, and some that I 
wish she had not. She is now out of town, and we 
do not correspond at present. I wish her all hap- 
piness, and in better hands as to her business. You 
have a much better opinion of me than I deserve , 
but 1 will study all I can to merit that favour which 
you are kind to assure me of. 

I wish it were possible for us to meet, that I 
might assure you in person that I am yours most 


faithfully. 


P.S. Yours came safe: I hope this will to you. 
‘There io a lady who never forgets you, and a par- 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


ticular friend to me, and has been a great comfort 
to me in my trouble; I mean my tenant: she is 
now in the country, to my grief. 





TO MR POPE. 
August 30, 1716. 
I Hap the favour of yours by Mr. Ford, of whom, 
before any other question relating to your health or 
fortune, or success as a poet, I inquired your prin- 
ciples in the common form—‘ Is he a Whig or a 
Tory?’ Iam sorry to find they are not so well tallied 
to the present juncture as I could wish. I always 
thought the terms of facto and jure had been intro- 


ee ee 


duced by the poets, and that possession of any sort in | 


kings was held an unexceptionable title in the court of | 


Parnassus. If you do not grow a perfect good sub- 
ject in all its present latitudes, I shall conclude you 
are become rich, and able to live without dedications 
to men in power, whereby one great inconvenience 
will follow, that you and the world and posterity 
will be utterly ignorant of their virtues. For either 
your brethren have miserably deceived us these hun- 
dred years past, or power confers virtue as natu- 
rally as five of your popish sacraments do grace.— 
You sleep less and drink more.—But your master 
Horace was vini somnique benignus ;* and, as I take 
it, both are proper for your trade. As to wine, 
there are a thousand poetical texts to confirm the 
one; and as to the other, I know it was anciently 
the custom to sleep in temples for those who would 
consult the oracles, ‘‘ Who dictates to me slumber- 
ing,’’ &c.6 

You are an ill catholic, or a worse geographer ; 
for I can assure you Ireland is not paradise, and I 
appeal even to any Spanish divine whether addresses 
were ever made to a friend in hell or purgatory. 
And who are all those enemies you hint at? I-can 
only think of Curll, Gildon, ’squire Burnet, Black- 
more, and a few others, whose fame I have forgot: 
tools, in my opinion, as necessary for a good writer 
as pen, ink, and paper. And besides, I would fain 
know whether every draper does not show you three 
or four damned pieces of stuff to set off his good 
one? However, I will grant that one thorough 
bookselling rogue is better qualified to vex an au- 
thor than all his contemporary scribblers in critic or 
satire, not only by stolen copies of what was incor- 
rect or unfit for the public, but by downright laying 
other men’s dulness at your door. I had a long de- 
sign upon the ears of that Curll when I was in 
credit; but the rogue would never allow me a fair 
stroke at them, although my penknife was ready 
drawn and sharp. I can hardly believe the relation 
of his being poisoned, although the historian pre- 
tends to have been an eye-witness; but I beg 
pardon, sack might do it, although ratsbane would 
not.© TI never saw the thing you mention as falsely 
imputed to vou; but I think the frolics of merry 
hours, even when we are guilty, should not be left 
to the mercy of our best friends until Curll and his 
resemblers are hanged. 

With submission to the better judgment of you 
and your friends, I take your project of an employ- 
ment under Langallerie to be idle and unnecessary. 
Have a little patience and you will find more merit 
and encouragement at home by the same methods. 
You are ungrateful to your country; quit but your 
own religion and ridicule ours, and that will allow 
you a free choice for any other, or for none at all, 
and pay you well into the bargain. Therefore, pray 
do not run and disgrace us among the Turks by tell- 

® ‘Indulgent to himself in sleep and wine.” 

% Milton's ‘* Paradise Lost”, bouk ix. verse 23. 


This story originated in a joke upon Curll, by Pope giving 
him an emetic in a glass of sack. 
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ing them you were forced to leave your native home 
because we would oblige you to be a christian; 
whereas we will make it appear to all the world that 
we only compelled you tu be a Whig. 

There is a young ingenious quaker® in this town 
who writes verses to his mistress, not very correct, 
but in a strain purely what a pvetical quaker should 
do, commending her look and habit, &c. It gave 
me a hint that a set of quaker pastorals might suc - 
ceed if our friend Gay? could fancy it, and I think 
it a fruitful subject; pray hear what he says. I 
believe further the pastoral ridicule is not exhausted; 
and that a porter, footman, or chairman’s pastoral 
might do well. Or what think you of a Newgate 
pastoral among the whores and thieves there ? 

Lastly, to conclude, I love you never the worse 
for seldom writing to you. I am in an obscure 
scene where you know neither thing nor person. T 
can only answer yours, which I promise to do after 
a sort, whenever you think fit to employ me. But 
I can assure you the scene and the times have de- 
pressed me wonderfully, for I will impute no defect 
to those two paltry years which have slipped by 
since I had the happiness to see you. I am, with 
the truest esteem, yours, &c. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

September 14, 1716. 
Srr,—TI had the ill fortune to miss of that letter you 
upbraided me with. I had deserved any reproaches 
you could make me if it had come to my hands and 
I not made due acknowledgments for your inquiries 
after me. I will make you wish you had not been 
so angry with me: for J will scrawl out myself what 
you would rather Betty or my maid had, for they 
would have made shorter work of it; but I will an- 
swer every part of yours that you obliged me with 
by Mr. Ford. 

First, as to the lady you mention, the reason 1 
had not seen her in a great while was my being in 
the country. To tell you the truth, I believe her 
husband has been a better courtier than either she 
or any of her sex could be; because men have it in 
their power to serve, and I believe hers has effectu- 
ally done what lay in him. 

You kindly ask how my affairs go. There is yet 
no end of them, and God only knows when there 
will be. For when everything was thought done, a 
sudden blast has blown all hopes away, and then they 
give me fresh expectations. In the mean time I am 
forced to live upon the borrow; my goods all taken 
away that I shall not have so much as a bed to lie 
upon but what I must buy, and no money of my own 
to do that with ; so that you may imagine me in a 
cheerful way. I pray God support me. 

The gentleman [the duke] you inquired after is 
very well now. The illness you heard he had he 
has been subject to a good while. What you desire 
I wish were in the power of either his brother or 
me; but all will go from both of us cf every kind. 
Only they say that the clothes upon my back [ may 
perhaps call my own, and that’s all. I was obliged 
to leave the country. Iwas so ill there that if I had 
not come to the physicians I cannot tell what might 
have happened. My daughter is your most humble 
servant, and is pretty well in health. 

Am not I one of my word, and troubled you twice 
as long as you would have wished? But you will 
find by this that a woman’s pen should no more be 
set at work than her tongue; for she never knows 
when to let either of them rest. But my paper puts 
me in mind that I have but just room to tell you I 
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wish much to see you here, if it could be with your 
satisfaction; and that I am, with great sincerity, sir, 
your faithful humble servant, M. Ormonp. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE.® 
October 23, 1716. 

fr is a very great truth that among all the losses 
which I have sustained none affected me more sen- 
sibly than that of your company and correspondence ; 
and yet even now I should not venture to write to 
you did not you provoke me to it. A commerce of 
letters between two men who are out of the world 
and who do not care one farthing to return into it 
again must be of little moment to the state; and yet 
I remember enough of that world to know that the 
most innocent things become criminal in some men 
as the most criminal pass applauded in others. 

Your letter breathes the same spirit as your conver- 
sation, at all times inspired, even when the occasions 
of practising the severest rules of virtuous fortitude 
seemed most remote; if such occasions could ever 
seem remote to men who are under the direction of 
your able and honest friend sir Roger.» 

To write about myself is no agreeable task, but 
your commands are sufficient at once to determine 
and excuse me. Know therefore that my health is 
far better than it has been a great while; that the 
money which I brought over with me will hold out 
some time longer; and that I have secured a small 
fund which will yield in any part of the world a 
revenue sufficient for one gut peut se retrancher 
méme avec praisir dans la médwcrité. I use a French 
expression because I have not one that pleases me 
ready in English. During several months after 
leaving that obscure retreat into which I had thrown 
myself last year, I went through all the mortifying 
circumstances imaginable. At present I enjoy, as 
far as I consider myself, great complacency of mind ; 
but this inward satisfaction is embittered when I 
consider the condition of my friends. They are got 
into a dark hole where they grope about after blind 
guides, stumble from mistake to mistake, jostle 
against one another and dash their heads against the 
wall; and all this to no purpose. For assure your- 
self-that there is no returning to light; no going out 
but by going back. My style is mystic, but it is 
your trade to deal in mysteries, and therefore I add 
neither comment nor excuse. You will understand 
me; and I conjure you to be persuaded that if I 
could have half an hour’s conversation with you, for 
which I would barter whole hours of life, you would 
stare, haul your wig, and bite paper more than ever 
you did in your life. Adieu, dear friend ; may the 
kindest influence of heaven be shed upon you. 
Whether we may ever meet again that heaven only 
knows; if we do, what millions of things shall we 
have to talk over! In the mean while, believe that 
nothing sits so near my heart as my country and my 
friends; and that among these you ever had and 
ever shall have a principal place. 

If you write to me, direct “A Monsieur Charlot, 
chez Monsieur Cantillon, banquier, rue de I’ Arbre 
sec.”” Once more adieu. 


LATED ENED 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 
Paris, October 28, 1716. 

Sir,—If I was to see you again you would give twice 
as much as you offered six weeks ago not to have 
seen me. By the same rule you might afford some¢- 

a Indorsed ‘‘ She Squire.—Received November 7, 1716.” 

> Sir Roger is the name given to lord-treasurer Oxford in the 
*History of John Bull.”’ As Bolingbroke is known to have hated 
and despised the treasurer, the words able and Aunest must be 
taken ironically. 
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thing not to hear from me; but the enclosed* cams 
this morning to me, and I could not send it away 
without adding a few lines to the cover. They are 
not to put you again into the spleen, but only to ask 
how you do, and how you employ yourselft Do 
the great designs go on at Laracor? Or have the 
rains put a stop to your improvements as well as to 
my journey? It will cost you but a penny and a 
few minutes to answer these questions; and in re- 
turn you shall know anything you desire to know of 
me in my travels. JI shall go on as soon as we have 
five or six days sunshine to dry the roads and make 
the finest country in the world supportable. TI am 
laughed at here when I talk of travelling, and yet of 
waiting for fair weather; but to me the journey is 
the greatest part of the pleasure. And whereas my 
companion is continually wishing himself at Rome, 
I wish Rome was a thousand leagues further, that I 
might have more way to pass in France and Italy. 

If you will do me the favour to write to me, direct 
to be left with Mr. Cantillon, banker in Paris.—I 
am, &c. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, November 18, 1716. 

My. Lorp,—The reason I never gave your grace the 
trouble of a letter was, because it could only be a 
trouble without either entertainment or use; for I 
am so much out even of this little world that I know 
not the commonest occurrences in it; neither do I 
now write to your grace upon any sort of business, 
for I have nothing to ask but your blessing and fa- 
vourable thoughts: only I conceived it ought not to 
be said that your grace was several months absent in 
England without one letter from the dean to pay his 
respects. My schemes are all circumscribed by the 
cathedral and the liberties about it; where nothing 
of moment happened since your grace left it, except 
the election of Mr. Chamberlain to St. Nicholas, 
which passed quietly whiie I was absent in the 
country. Iam purchasing a glebe by the help of 
the trustees for the vicarage of Laracor; and I have 
vanity enough to desire it might be expressed by a 
clause in the deeds, as one consideration, that I had 
been instrumental in procuring the first-fruits; 
which was accordingly inserted, but hints were 
given it would not pass. Then the bishops of Ossory 
and Killaloe had as ] am told a sum of money for 
their labour in that affair; who, upon my arrival 

London to negotiate it, were one of them gone to 
Bath and the other to Ireland: but it seems more 
reasonable to give bishops money for doing nothing 
than a private gentleman thanks for succeeding 
where bishops have failed. I am only sorry I was 
not a bishop that I might at least have got money. 
The Tory clergy here seem ready for conversion, . 
provoked by a parcel of obscure zealots in Lon- 
don, who as we hear are setting up a new church 
of England by themselves. By our intelligence it 
seems to be a complication of as much folly, mad- 
ness, hypocrisy, and mistake as ever was offered to 
the world. If it be understood so on your side, I 
cannot but think there would be a great opportunity 
of regaining the body of the clergy to the interest of 
the court; who, if they were persuaded by a few 
good words to throw off their fears, could never 
think of the pretender without horror; under whom 
it is obvious that those refiners would have the 
greatest credit, and consequently everything be null 
since the time of the revolution, and more hayoe 
made in a few months than the most desponding 
among the Tories can justly apprehend from the 
present management in as many years, ‘These at 

® Letter of lord Bolingbroke. 
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feast are as I'am tuld the thoughts and reasonings 
of the high-church people among us; but whether a 
court in the midst of strength and security will con- 
ceive it worth their while to cultivate the dispositions 
of people in the dust, is out of my reach. 

The bishop of Dromore has never been in town 
since he went to his diocese, nor does he say any- 
thing of coming up. He is in good health. 

I was told a week or two ago a confused story of 
the anatomy lecturer at the college turned out by the 
provost,® and another put in his place. I know not 
the particulars, but am assured he is blamed for it 
both by the prince and your grace. I take the pro- 
vost to be a very honest gentleman, perfectly good- 
natured, and the least inclined to speak ill oe others 
of almost any person I have known. He has very 
good intentions; but the defect seems to be that his 
views are short, various, and sudden; and I have 
reason to think he hardly ever makes use of any 
other counsellor than himself. I talked to him of 
this matter since it was done, and I think his an- 
sewers satisfied me; but I am an ill retainer of facts 
wherein I have no concern: my humble opinion is 
that it would be much to his own ease and of theirs 
who dislike him if he were put into another station ; 
and if you will not afford him a bishopric, that you 
will let him succeed some rich country dean. I 
dare be confident that the provost had no other end 
in changing that lecturer than a design of improving 
anatomy as far as he could ; for he would never have 
made such a step as choosing the prince® chancellor 
but from a resolution of keeping as fair as he possi- 
bly could with the present powers, in regard both to 
his ease and his interest ; and in hopes of changing 
a post wherein, to say the truth, he has been used 
by judges and governors like any dog, and has suf- 
fered more by it in his health and honour than I, 
with his pdtrimonial estate, would think it were 
worth. Here has been one Whittingham in an or- 
dination sermon calling the clergy a thousand dumb 
dogs, and treating episcopacy as bad as Boyse ;° yet 
no notice at all shall be taken of this, unless to his 
advantage upon the next vacant bishopric; and 
Wagers are laid already whether he or one Monk 
will be the man. But I forget myself; and there- 
fore shall only add that I am, with the greatest re- 
spect and truth, my lard, your grace’s most dutiful 
and most humble servant, &c. JoNATHAN SWIFT, 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, Suffolk-street, November 22, 1716. 
Sir,—I read yours of the 13th instant with great 
satisfaction. It is not only an advantage to you and 
me that there should be a good correspondence be- 
tween us, but also to the public; and I assure you 
IT had much ado to persuade people here that we 
kept any tolerable measures with one another ; much 
less that there was anything of a good intelligence : 
and therefore you judged right that it ought not to 
be eaid, that in so many months I had not received 
any letter from you. 

I do a little admire that those that should be your 
fastest friends should be so opposite to acknowledge 
the service you did in procuring the twentieth parts 
and first-fruits: I know no reason for it except the 
zeal I showed to do you justice in that particular 
from the beginning. But since I only did it, as 
obliged to bear testimony to the truth in a matter 
which I certainly knew, and would have done the 
same for the worst enemy I had in the world, I see 
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no reason why you should suffer because I among 
others was your witness. But be not concerned, 
ingratitude is warranted by modern and ancient 
custom, and it is more honour for a man to have it 
asked why he had not a suitable return to his merits 
than why he was overpaid? Benefacere et male 
audire is the lot of the best men. If calumny or 
ingratitude could have put me out of my way, God 
knows where I should have wandered by this time. 

I am glad the business of St. Nicholas® is over any 
way: my inclination was Mr. Wall; that I might 
have joined the vicarage of Castleknock to the pre- 
bend of Malahidart, which would have made a good 
provision for one man, served the cures better, and 
yielded more then to the incumbent than it can do 
now when indifferent hands. But I could not com- 
pass it without using more power over my cler 
than I am willing to exert. But as I am thankful 
to you for your condescension in that affair, so I will 
expect that those with whom you have complied 
should show their sense of it by a mutual return of 
the like compliance when there shall be occasion. 
Such reciprocal kind offices are the ground of mu- 
tual confidence and friendship, and the fuel that 
keeps them alive; and I think nothing can contri- 
bute more to our common ease and the public good 
than maintaining these between you and me and 
with the clergy. 

We have a strong report that my lord Bolingbroke 
will return here and be pardoned; certainly it must 
not be for nothing. I hope he can tell no ill story 
of you. I add only my prayers for you, and am, sir, 
your most humble servant and brother, 

WitiraAM DUuBLin, 


ee 


TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUKLIN. 
Trim, December 16, 1736. 
My Lorn,—I should be sorry to see my Jord Boling- 
broke following the trade of an informer, because he 
is a person for whom I always had, and still con- 
tinue, a very great love and esteem. For I think, 
as the rest of mankind do, that informers are a de- 
testable race of people, although they may be some- 
times necessary. Besides, I do not see whom his 
lordship can inform against except himself: he was 
three or four days at the court of France while he 
was secretary, and it is barely possible he might then 
have entered into some deep negotiation with the 
pretender, although I would not believe him if he 
should swear it, because he protested to me that he 
never saw him but once, and that was at a great 
distance, in public, at an opera. As to any other 
of the ministry at that time, I] am confident he can- 
not accuse them, and that they will appear as inno- 
cent with relation to the pretender as any who are 
now atthe helm. And as to myself, if 1 were of any 
importance, I should be very easy under such an ac- 
cusation; much easier than I am to think your grace 
imagines me in any danger, or that lord Bolingbroke 
should have an ill story to tellofme. He knows, and 
loves, and thinks too well of me, to be capable of 
such an action. But I am surprised to think your 
grace could talk, or act, or correspond with me for 
some years past, while you must needs believe me a 
most false and vile man, declaring to you on all 
occasions my abhorrence of the pretender, and yet 
privately engaged with a ministry to bring him in; 
and therefore warning me to look to myself, and 
prepare my defence against a false brother coming 
over to discover such secrets as would hang me, 
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Had there been ever the least overture or intent of 
bringing in the pretender during my acquaintance 
with the ministry, I think I must have been very 
etupid not to have picked out some discoveries or 
suspicions. And although I am not sure I should 
have turned informer, yet I am certain I should have 
dropped some general cautions, and immediately 
have retired. When people say things were not ripe 
at the queen’s death, they say they know not what. 
Things were rotten ; and had the ministers any such 
thoughts, they should have begun three years before; 
and they who say otherwise understand nothing of 
the state of the kingdom at that time. 

But whether I am mistaken or not in other men, 
I beg your grace to believe that J am not mistaken 
in myself. I always professed to be against the pre- 
tender; and am so still. And this is not to make 
my court (which I know is vain), for I own myself 
full of doubts, fears, and dissatisfactions, which I 
think on as seldom as I can: yet if I were of any 
value, the public may safely rely on my loyalty, be- 
cause I look upon the coming of the pretender as a 
greater evil than any we are likely to suffer under 
the worst Whig ministry that can be found. 

I have not spoke or thought so much of party these 
two years, nor could anything have tempted me to it 
but the grief I have in standing so ill in your grace’s 
opinion. J] beg your grace’s blessing, and am, &c. 

JONATHAN SwiFT. 


TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
Trim, December 22, 1716. 

My Lorp,—I have been here some days to finish 
the purchase of a glebe for my country parish. I 
prevailed on a gentlemen to alienate twenty acres 
for 2007. to be had from the trustees of the first- 
fruits. He then sets me twenty-three acres more 
for 999 years. Upon these last twenty-three acres | 
am, by agreement, to lay out the eaid 2002. in build- 
ing, and to give the gentleman immediately 552. out 
of my own pocket, and to pay him 142. per annum 
for ever, which is near the value of the whole forty 
acres; these last twenty-three acres, after I have 
built and improved, I design to leave my successor # 
who will then have forty-three acres of good glebe, 
with house, gardens, &c., for 142, per annum. I 
reckon to lay out of my own money above 2502., 
and so to be an humble imitator of your grace, dongo 
tntervalio, This expedient was a project of Dr. 
Raymond, minister of this town, to deal with a Jew, 
who would not !essen his rent-roll to save all the 
churches in Christendom. Dr. Coghill and every- 
body else approves the thing, since it isa good bar- 
gain to the church, a better to the gentleman, and 
only a bad one to myself, and I hope your grace will 
have the same thoughts. 

Since I came down here I received the honour of 
a large, and therefore an agreeable letter from your 
grace, of November 22, I have reason to think my- 
self hardly dealt with by those of the side in power, 
who will not think I deserve any place in your good 
thoughts ; when they cannot but know that while I 
was near the late ministry I was a common advocate 
for those they called the Whigs, to a degree that a 
certain great minister told me I had always a Whig 
in my sleeve; neither did I ever fail to interpose in 
any case of merit or compassion, by which means 
several persons in England and some in this king- 
dom kept their employments, for I cannot remembe: 
ny lord Oxford ever refused me a request of thdt 
kind. And for the rest, your grace may very well 
remembez that I had the honour of corresponding 
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with you during the whole period with some degree 
of confidence ; because I know your grace had 
wished the same things, but ditfered only in opinion 
about the hands that should effect them. It was on 
account of this conduct that certain warm creatures 
of this kingdom, then in London, and not unknown 
to your grace, had the assurance to give me broad 
hints that I was providing against a change; and 
T observe those very men are now the most careful 
of all others to creep as far as they can out of harm’s 
way. 

The system of new zealots, which your grace ex. 
tracted, must be very suitable to my principles, who 
was always a Whig in politics. I have been told 
that, upon the death of the last nonjuring bishop, 
Dodwell® and his followers thought the schism at an 
end. My notion was, that these people began to 
set up again, upon despair of their cause by the re- 
bellion> being brought to an end; else their politics 
are, if possible, worse than their divinity. Upon 
the whole, it is clear that the game is entirely in the 
hands of the king and his ministers; and I am ex- 
tremely glad of your grace’s opinion that it will be 
played as it ought; or if we must suffer for a name, 
however, I had rather be devoured by a lion than 
a rat. 

That maxim of the injuring person never forgiving 
the person injured is 1 believe true in particulars, 
but not of communities. I cannot but suppose that 
the clergy thought there were some hardships and 
grounds for fears, otherwise they must be very 
wicked or very mad; to say more would be to enter 
into a dispute upon a party subject; a dog or a 
horse knows when he is kindly treated; and be- 
sides, a wise administration will endeavour to re- 
move the vain as well as the real fears of those they 
govern. 

I saw the provost yesterday in this neighbour- 
hood, and had some little talk with him upon the 
occasion of the bishop of Killaloe’s death: 1 believe 
he would accept of the deanery of Derry if Dr. 
Bolton, the dean, should be promoted; but I said 
nothing of it to him. I believe he has written to 
Mr. Molyneux.¢ 1 find, since he cannot be trusted 
with a bishopric, that he desires to leave his station 
with as good a grace as he can, and that it may not 
be thought that what he shall get is only to get rid 
of him. I said in general that such a circumstance, 
as things stood, was hardly worth the quiet of a 
man’s whole life; and so we parted, only with 
telling him I intended to write to your grace in 
answer to a letter ] had from you. 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
London, January 12, 1717, 

Sir,—About two months ago I sent you a very long 
epistle, and was in hopes you would either have 
made us a visit or have let us hear from you. Since 
you have done neither, we must flatter ourselves 
that you will be better the new year than the former. 

Our friend Prior, not having had the vicissitude 
of human things before his eyes, is likely to end his 
days in as forlorn a state as any other poet has done 
before him, if his friends do not take more care of 
him than he did of himself. Therefore, to prevent 
the evil, which we see is coming on very fast, we 
have a project of printing his “ Solomon,” and other 
poetical works, by subscription; one guinea to be 
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paid in hand, and the other on delivery of the 
book. He, Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay, are now 
with me, and remember you. It is our joint re- 
quest that you will endeavour to procure some sub- 
acriptions: you will give your receipts for the money 
you receive, and when you return it hither you shall 
have others in lieu. There are no papers printed 
here, nor any advertisements to be published; for 
the whole matter is to be managed by friends, in 
such a manner as,shall be least shocking to the dig- 
nity of a plenipotentiary. 

I am told the archbishop of Dublin shows a letter 
of yours reflecting on the high-flying clergy. I 
fancy you have writ to him in an ironical style, and 
that he would have it otherwise understood. This 
will bring to your mind what I have formerly said 
to you on that figure. Pray condescend to explain 
this matter to me. The removal of my lord Towns- 
hend has given a little spirit, but that will soon flag 
if the king, at his return, does not make further 
changes. What measures his majesty will take is 
uncertain; but this we are very sure of, that the 
division of the Whigs is so great, that, morally 
speaking, nothing but another rebellion can ever 
unite them. Sunderland, Stanhope, and Cadogan, 
are of one side; Townshend, Walpole, Orford, 
Devonshire, and the chancellor,? on the other. The 
latter seem at present to be strongest ; but when the 
former appear with a German reinforcement they 
will undoubtedly turn the balance. They are both 
making their court to the Tories, who, I hope, will 
be a body by themselves, and not serve as recruits 
to either of the other two. Lord Townshend’ 
friends give out that his disgrace is owing to refusing 
four things, viz. to keep up the army, repeal the 
limitations of the succession act, to send moncy to 
Germany for carrying on a war against Sweden, and 
to attaint lord Oxford. When lord Sunderland? 
comes over he will probably cry ‘‘ whore” again, 
and endeavour to saddle lord Townshend in his 
turn. For these reproaches now arc like that of 
jacobitism in former reigns. We are told that lord 
Bolingbroke has permission to stay in France, not- 
withstanding the late treaty, provided he retires 
from Paris. 


TO ARCHBISIIOP KING. 
London, March 9, 1717. 

My Lorp,—I had yesterday the honour of a letter 
from your grace, wherein you first mention Mr. 
Duncan’s accident, who, as it falls out, is quite re- 
covered, and, they say, is since better of his asthma: 
I believe, whenever he dies, I shall be in some dif- 
ficulties, although I am wholly indifferent who may 
succeed him, provided he may be a deserving person, 
unless I might say that my inclinations are a little 
turned to oblige Mr. Dopping,© on account of his 
brother, for whom I have always had a very great 
esteem, It will be impossible for me to carry any 
point against that great majority of the chapter who 
are sure to oppose me whenever party interferes; 
and in those cases I shall be very ready to change 
my nomination, only choosing those I least dislike 
among such as they will consent to; wherein I hope 
I shall have your grace’s approbation. 

About a week ago I wrote to your grace in rela- 
tion to the provost. My lord bishop of Dromore, 
Dr. Coghill, and I, were yesterday using our rhe- 
toric to no purpose. The topic he perpetually ad- 

8 William ear] Cowper. 
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heres to is, that the court offers him a deanery be- 
cause they look upon him as a man they cannot 
trust, which, he says, affects his reputation; that he 
professes to be as true to the present king as any 
person in employment; that he has always shown 
himself so; that he was sacrificed by the Tories in 
the late reign, on account of the dispute in the col- 
lege, and other matters; that he publicly argues and 
appears against the same party now upon all occa. 
sions, and expects as little favour from them, if 
ever they should come into power, as any man now 
inemployment. As to any hints dropped to him of 
any danger or uneasiness from parliament or visit- 
ation, he declares himself perfectly safe and easy ; 
and if it might not affect the society he should be 
glad of such inquiries in order to vindicate himself; 
that he should like the deanery of Down full as well 
and perhaps better than the bishopric of Dromore, 
provided the deanery was given him in such a man- 
ner, and with some mark of favour and approbation, 
that the world would not think he was driven into 
it as a man whom the king could not trust; and ‘tf 
any such method could be thought on he would 
readily accept it; that he is very sensible he should 
be much happier in the other station, and much 
richer, and, which weighs with him more, that it 
would be much for the present interest of the college 
to be under another head; but that the sense of his 
own loss of credit prevails with him above all con- 
sideration; and that he hopes in some time to con- 
vince the world, and the court too, that he has been 
altogether misrepresented. 

This is the sum of his reasoning, by all I could 
gather after several conversations with him, both 
alone and with some of his best friends, who all 
differ from him, as, he allows, most of his acquaint- 
ance do. I am no judge of what consequence his 
removal may be to the service of the college, or of 
any favours to be shown it. But I believe it would 
be no difficult matter to find a temper in this affair ; 
for instance (I speak purely my own thoughts), it 
the prince would graciously please to send a fayour- 
able message by his secretary, to offer him the 
deanery in such: a manner as might answer the pro- 
vost’s difficulty. I cannot but think your grace 
might bring such a thing about; but that I humbly 
leave to your grace. 

My lord bishop of Dromore received letters yester- 
day from your grace and the bishop of Derry, with 
an account of his succeeding to Clogher, of which I 
am sure all parties will be exceeding glad. 

I wish your grace a good journey to the Bath, and 
a firm establishment of your health there. I am, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s most 
dutiful and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Not knowing but your grace might be gone to the 
Bath, I have mentioned something of the provost’s 
affair in a letter this post to my lord bishop of 
Derry. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, March 22, 1717. 


My Lorp,—Your grace’s letter was a long time be- 
fore it reached me; for I was several weeks. in the 
country despatching the affair of the glebe, which, 
however, is not yet quite finished. Your grace does 
rightly conceive the nature of my purchase, and that 
I am likely to be 2002. poorer for it: only 1 shall 
endeavour to lose by degrees, which is all I have for 
it. I shall endeavour as much as I can to prevent 
the evil you foresee of my successors neglecting mv 
imprerements and letting them all go tormin, J 
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shall take the best advice I can, and leave them to be 
fools as well as knaves if they do so; for I shall 
make so many plantations and hedges, that the land 
will let for double the value, and after all I must 
leave something to fortune. 

As to what your grace mentions of a practice in 
the late reign of engaging people to come into the 
queen’s measures, J have a great deal to say on that 
subject not worth troubling you with at present, 
further than that I am confident those who pretend 
to say most of it are conscious their accusation is 
wrong: but J never love myself so little as when I 
differ from your grace; nor do I believe I ever shall 
do it but where I am master of the fact, and your 
grace has it only by report. 

I have been speaking much to the provost about 
the deanery of Derry, or whatever other employ- 
ment, under a bishopric, may be designed him upon 
these promotions. I find Dr. Coghill* has been upon 
the subject with him, but he is absolutely positive to 
take nothing less at present; and his argument is, 
that, whatever shall be given him now, beneath the 
station his predecessors were called to, will be a mark | 
of his lying under the displeasure of the court, and , 
that he is not to be trusted; whereas he looks upon | 
himself to have acted with principles as loyal to the 
present government as any the king employs. He 
does not seem to dislike either of the deaneries of 
Derry or Down, but is persuaded it will reflect upon 
his reputation ; and unless it could be contrived that 
he might have some mark of favour and approbation 

" _ °" *___ preferment,I believe your grace may | 
be assured he will not accept it. I only repeat what 
he says to me and what I believe he will adhere to. 

For my own part, who am not so refined, I gave 
my opinion that he should take what was given him; 
but his other friends differ from me, and, for aught I 
know, they may be in the right; and if the court 
thinks it of consequence that the present provost 
should be removed, I am not sure but a way may be 
found out of saving his credit, which is all he seems 
to require ; although I am confident that if he were | 
a bishop the government might be very secure of 
him, since he seems wholly fallen out with the Tories | 
and the Tories with him; and I do not know any 
man who, in common conversation, talks with more 
zeal for the present establishment and against all op- 
posers of it than he. The only thing he desires at 
present in his discourse with me is, that no proposal 
of a deanery should be at all made to him, but that 
he may go on as he is, until further judgment shall 
be made of him by his future conduct. 

I thought it proper to say thus much to your grace, 
because I did not know whether you and he per- 
fectly understood each other. 

I hear your grace intends this spring for the Bath. 
I shall pray, for the good of the church, that you may 
then establish your health. I am, with the greatest 
respect, your grace’s most dutiful and most humble 
servant, JONATHAN SwIFt. 


Am-cng other things, the provost argued that Dr, 
foster was promoted to a bishopric from being a 
fellow; and therefore he must conclude that offer- 
ing him a less preferment is a mark of displeasure, 
with which circumstance he is determined not to 
leave bis present station. 





TO ARCHBISHOP KING 
Magherlyn, May 23, 1f17. 
My Lorp,—Your grace’s letter of March 23rd was 
brought to me at Trim, where I went a month ago 


® Marmaduke Coghill, LL.D., Judge of the prerogative court. 
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to. finish my lease and purchase for my country pa- 
rish. In some days after I met my lord bishop of 
Clogher at Drogheda, by appointment : we went to- 
gether to Clogher, where he was enthroned, and after 
three days came to this place, where his lordship is 
settling everything against the coming of the new 
bishop, who is expected here next week. My great 
business at Clogher was to seduce his lordship to lay 
out 20002. in a new house, and for that end we rode 
about to find a situation. I know not whether I 
shall prevail, for he has a hankering after making 
additions to the old one, which I never will consent 
to, and would rather he should leave all to the gene- 
rosity of a successor. My notion is, that when a 
bishop with good dispositions happens to arise, it 
should be every man’s business to cultivate them. It 
is no ill age that produces two such, and therefore, 
if I had credit with your grace and his lordship, it 
should be all employed in pushing you both upon 
works of public good without the least mercy to your 
pains or your purses. An expert tradesman makes 
a few of his best customers answer, not only for those 
whom he gets little or nothing by, but for all who 
die in his debt, 

I will suppose your grace has heard of Mr. Dun- 
can’s death. I am sure I have heard enough of it, 
by a great increase cf disinterested correspondents 
ever since. It is weu I am at free cost for board 
and lodging, else postage would have undone me. I 
haye returned no answer to any, and shall be glad to 
proceed with your grace’s approbation, which is a 
less compliment, because I believe my chapter are 
of opinion I can hardly proceed without it. I only 
desire two things; first, that those who call them- 
selves my friends may have no reason to reproach 
me ; and the second, that in the course of this matter 
I may have something to dispose of to some one I 
wish well to. 

Some weeks before Mr. Duncan’s death, his bro 
ther-in-law, Mr. Lawson, minister of Galtrim, went 
for England, by Mr. Duncan’s consent, to apply for 
an adjoining living, called Kilmore, in Mr. Duncan’s 
possession, and now in the crown by his death. I 
know not his success ; but heartily wish, if it be in- 
tended for him, that the matter might take another 
turn: that Mr. Warren, who is landlord of Galtrim, 
might have that living and Kilmore adjoining, both 
not 150/., and Mr. Lawson to go down to Mr. War- 
ren’s living in Clogher diocese, worth above 200. 
But this is all at random, because I know not whether 
Kilmore may not be already disposed of, for I hear 
it is in your grace’s turn. 

I heard lately from the provost, who talked of 
being in the north in a month; but our Dublin ac- 
count is, that they know not when the deanery is to 
be given him. I do not find any great joy in either 
party on account of the person who it is supposed 
will succeed him.® The wrong custom of making 
that post the next step to a bishopric has been, as 
your grace says, of ill consequence ; and although, as 
you add, it gives them no rank, yet they think fit to 
take it and make no scruple of preceding, on all oc- 
casions, the best private clergyman in the kingdom ; 
which is a trifle of great consequence when a man’s 
head is possessed with it. 

I pray God preserve your grace, for the good of 
the church and the learned world; and for the hap 
piness of those whom you are pleased to honour with 
your friendship, favour, or protection. I beg your 
grace’s blessing; and remain, with the greatest 
truth and respect, my lord, your grace’s most dutify 
and most humble servant, JONATHAN Swirt, 


* Dr. Richard Baldwin. 
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FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

London, June 15, 1717, 
8ta,—Last night I received yours of the 5th inst. ; 
and since you tell me I am your only correspondent, 
I think I ought to be the more punctual in my re- 
turns, and the more full in what relates to our friends 
here. You will see by the public prints that Monday 
wext come se’nnight is appointed for the trial of my 
lord Oxford, and that no less than six-and-twenty 
doughty members are appointed to manage it. The 
lords have likewise settled the whole forms of the 
proceedings. My lord has asked that two lawyers 
more might be added to his counsel: yet is all this 
but a farce; for there is not a creature living who 
thinks he will ever be tried : for they publicly own 
that they neither have nor ever had any evidence; 
and laugh at impeachments and attainders and party 
gambols; and say that all people deserve to be so 
punished who presume to dispossess the Whigs of 
their indefeasible right to the administration. But 
since he is not to be tried, the next question is, in 
what manner he is to be brought off so as to save the 
honour of his prosecutors? I think it will be by an 
act of grace. Others say, it will be by the commons 
asking more time and the lords of their party agree- 
ing to refuse it. But as we are wholly ignorant of 
their intentions, it is possible neither of these guesses 
may be right, and that they may keep him yet 
another year in prison; which my lord Marlborough 
seems passionately to desire. 

We labour here under all the disadvantages in the 
world in every respect; for the tide of party runs 
still very strong everywhere, but in no place more 
than in Westminster-hall. Those on this side, whose 
honour and interest both require that all people who 
pay obedience should be protected, seem to want a 
capacity to govern: and the similitude of circum- 
stances between the king and the regent render the 
latter a firm ally, contrary to the natural interest of 
France. Thus we are secure from any foreign enemy. 

I agree with you that Snape’s letter® is really but 
a letter, and that it is much too short and too slight 
for such a subject. However, his merit was great 
in being the first to give the alarm to his brethren, 
and setting himself in the front of the battle against 
his adversaries. In those respects his letter has had 
its full effect. 

I desire you will be as quick as you can in the as- 
sistance you intend Prior ; for those who subscribed 
here are impatient to have their books ; and we can- 
not keep it off much longer without passing for com- 
mon cheats. Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Charleton and 
I remember you often. Lady Masham always asks 
for you very affectionately. By the way, I am per- 
fectly restored to grace there and am invited to their 
house in the country. As soon as lord Oxford’s 
affair is over, I intend to go amongst my friends in 
the country, not to return hither till about Michael- 
mas. But if you will direct to me at my house in 
town, your letters will be conveyed to me wherever 
Jam. Mr. Rochfort® seems to have a great many 
good qualities, and I am heartily glad he has met 
With success. Adieu. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

London, June 18, 1717, 
Havine acquainted you in my letter of last post 
that it was the universal opinion the commons would 
not proceed to the trial of my lord Oxford, I think 
myself obliged to tell you that we begin now to be 
something doubtful; for the managers, who are 
twenty-seven in number, strenuously give out that 
they shall be ready to proceed on Monday next. 


a To the bishop of Bangor, Dr. Hoadley, occasioned by his 
\ordship’s sermon preached before the king on March 31, 1727. 
® Lord chiet- baron othe exchequer in queen Anne’s rei$n. 
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Therefore, if you have any thuughts of coming cver 
let not anything which I have said .n my last have 
any weight with you to alter that resolution. J] am 
wholly taken up with the men of the law, and there- 
fore have nothing to say to you at present upon any 
public matters. I shall only just trouble you with 
one word relating to a private affair.. My brother is 
chaplain to sir Charles Hotham’s regiment, which is 
now ordered to Ireland. If you could find any 
young fellow who would buy that commisssion, my 
brother thinks his patron (my lord Carlisle) will 
easily prevail with my lord duke of Bolton for leave 
to dispose of it. I should be very glad you could 
find him a chapman. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 
London, July 2, 1717. 

I HAvE the pleasure to inform you that lord Ox- 
ford’s impeachment was discharged last night by 
the unanimous consent of all the lords present , and, 
as nearly as I could count, their number was 106, 
the duke of Marlborough, my lord Cadogan, lord 
Coningsby, and afew others of the most violent, 
having withdrawn themselves before the lords came 
into Westminster-hall. The acclamations were as 
great as upon any occasion; and our friend, who 
seems more formed for adversity than prosperity, has 
at present many more friends than ever he had before 
in any part of his life. I believe he will not have 
the fewer from a message he received this morning 
from the king by my lord-chamberlain to forbid him 
the court. You know the prosecution was at first the 
resentment of a party; but it became at last a ridicu- 
lous business, weakly carried on by the impotent rage 
of a woman (I mean of my lady Marlborough), who 
is almost distracted that she could not obtain her 
revenge. 

I am now going out of town, with an intention to 
roll about from place to place, till about Michaelmas 
next. If you write to me, direct to me hither, aa 





® A story has been told, beariug the aes Fe Harley to have 
been extorted from the duke and duchess of Marlborough at the 
price of His concealing some secret of importance :— 

‘* After the accession of king George I., when the earl of Ox- 
ford was impeached and committed to the Tower, and prepara- 
tions were made for his trial, it is well known that a stop was 
suddenly put to it, tothe great disappointment of a large part 
of the nation. There isa traditional story relative to this event, 
in which the duke of Marlborough is concerned. It is said that 
at that time Mr. auditor Harley waited upou the duchess of 
Marlborough, and showed her a letter formerly written by the 
duke which proved his correspoudeuce with the Ferrans Mr. 
Harley, after having read the letter, threatened that it should 
be produced at his brother the earl of Oxford’s trial unless the 
econ against him were stopped. The duchess, watching 

er opportunity, seized the letter out of Mr. Harley’s hand, 
threw it instantly into the fire, and then defied his malice. Upon 
this he replied, ‘ Madam, I knew your grace too well to trust 
you: the letter yon have burnt is only a copy; the original is 
safe in my possession.’ A similar anecdote, the original for 
which we are able to assign, has been communicated to us by a 
worthy friend. Hefore the earl of Oxtord’s intended trial he 
sent his son, lord Harley, together with serjeant Comyns (after- 
wards chief-baron of the exchequer), to the duke of Marlborough, 
requesting his grace’s attendance at the trial. The duke, in some 
concern, inquired what the earl wanted with him = Mr. seijeant 
Comyns replied, it was only to ask his grace a question or two. 
The duke walked about the room for about a quarter of an hour 
without giving any answer, and scemed greatly disturbed ; after 
which he asked for wliat purpose his attendance was required. 
Lord Harley said it was only as to his hand. ‘ What,’ said his 
grace, ‘ has your father any letters of mine ?—‘ Yes,’ replied 
lora Harley, ‘ all the letters ‘hn grace ever wrote to him since 
the revolution.’ Upon this the duke continued to walk about 
the room in the greatest uneasiness, and even flung his wig off 
in a passion. Mr. serjeant Comyns interrogating him what an- 
swer they should return to the unfoitunate lord, he said ‘ I will 
certainly be there.” This was the true reason why the earl of 
Oxford was never brought toatrial The lute James West, esq . 
member for St. Alban’s and president of the Royal Society, 
gave the account of the fact fo the late counsellor Gregg, ix 
whose hand-writing it is now preserved. Mr. West assured Mr 
Gregg that he received it from serjeant Comyns's owa mouth.’ 
—Biogr. Brit. Lond. 1784, vol. iii. 563, 


usual, and'your letter will be conveyed to me wher- 
ever I am. 

Dr. Arbuthnet, Mr. Charleton, and Mr. Currey, 
have dined with me to-day, and you have not been 
forgotten.. I was in hopes we should have seen you 
ere this. The doctor says you wait for the act of 
grace. Is it so? I hope to see you by next winter. 





TO ROBERT COPE, ESQ.4 
Dublin, July 9, 1717. 

Sir,—I received the favour of your letter before I 
came to town; for I stayed three weeks at Trim after 
I left you, out of perfect hatred to this place, where 
at length business dragged me against my will. The 
. archdeacon, who delivers you this, will let you know 
Iam but an ill solicitor for him. The thing is in- 
deed a little difficult and perplexed, yet a willing 
mind would make it easy; but that is wanted, and I 
cannot work it up. However, it shall not be my 
fault if something be not made of it one time or 
other; but some people give their best friends reason 
to complain. I have at a venture put you down 
among poor Mr. Prior’s benefactors; and 1 wonder 
what exemption you pretend to, as appears by your 
letter to Mr. Stewart. It seems you took the 10007, 
a-year in a literal sense, and even at that rate, I hope 
you would not be excused. I hope your sheep-shearing 
in the county of Louth hath established your health ; 
and that Dr. Tisdall, your brother of the spleen, 
comes sometimes and makes you laugh at a pun ora 
blunder. I madea good many advances to your friend 
Bolton” since I came to town, and talked of you, 
but all signified nothing, for he has taken every op- 
portunity of opposing me in the most unkind and 
unnecessary manner, and I have done with him. 
I could with great satisfaction pass a month or two 
among you if things would permit. The archdeacon 
carries you all the news, and I need say nothing. 
We grow mightily sanguine, but my temper has not 
fire enough in it. They assure me that lord Boling- 
broke will be included in the act of grace ; which, 
if it be true, is a mystery to me. 

You must learn to winter in town, or you will 
turn a monk, and Mrs. Cope a nun; Jam extremely 
her humble servant. 

I have ventured to subscribe a guinea for Mr. 
Brownlowe, because I would think it a shame not 
to have his name in the list. Pray tell him so. 

I doubt whether Mrs. Cope will be pleased with 
the taste of snuff I have sent her. 

Present my humble service to your mother and 
brother; and believe me to be, with great truth and 
esteem, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO BISHOP ATTERBURY. 
Dublin, July 18, 1717. 

My Lorp,—Some persons of distinction, lately come 
from England, and not unknown to your lordship, 
have made me extremely pleased and proud, by tell- 
ing me that your lordship was so gencrous as to 
defend me against an idle story that passed in rela- 
tion to a letter of mine to the archbishop of Dublin. 
1 have corresponded for many years with his grace, 
though we generally differed in politics, and therefore 
our letters had often a good mixture of controversy. 
I confess likewise that I have been his grace’s advo- 
cate where he had not many others. About nine 
months ago I wrote a letter to him in London (for 
in my little station it is convenient there should be 
some commerce between us), and in a short time after 
[had notice from several friends that a passage in 

A gentleman of learning, good family, and fortune, and a 


avacmirer of Dr. Swift 
* Dx. Theophilus Bolton 
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my letter? was shown to several persons, and a ccn. 
sequence drawn from thence that I was wholly gone 
over to other principles more in fashion, and wherein 
I might better find my account. I neglected this 
report, as thinking it might soon die; but found it 
gathered strength, and spread to Oxford and this 
kingdom ; and some gentlemen who lately arrived 
here assured me they had met it a hundred times, 
with all the circumstances of disadvantage that are 
usually tacked to such stories by the great candour 
of mankind. It should seem as if I were somebody 
of importance ; and if so I should think the wishes 
not only of my friends, but of my party, might dis- 
pose them rather to believe me innocent than con- 
demn me unheard. Upon the first intelligence I 
had of this affair, I made a shift to recollect the only 
passage in that letter which could be any way liable 
to misinterpretation. 

I told the archbishop ‘*we had an account of a 
set of people in London who were erecting a new 
church, upon the maxim that everything was void, 
since the revolution, in the church as well as the state 
—that all priests must be re-ordained, bishops again 
consecrated, anc in like manner of the rest—that I 
knew not what there was in it of truth—that it was 
impossible such a scheme should ever pass—and 
that I believed, if the court, upon this occasion, 
would show some good will to the church, discourage 
those who ill-treated the clergy, &c., it would be the 
most popular thing they could think of.” 

I keep no copics of letters; but this I am confi- 
dent was the substance of what 1 wrote; and that 
every other linc in the letter which mentioned publie 
affairs woull have atoned for this, if it had been a 
crime, as [ think it was not in that juncture, what- 
ever may be my opinion at present; for I confess 
my thoughts change every week, like those of a man 
in an incurable consumption, who daily finds hime 
self more and more decay. 

The trouble I now give your lordship is an ill re- 
turn to your goodness in defending me; but itis the 
usual reward of goodness, and therefore you must 
be content. In the mean time, I am ina hopeful 
situation, torn to pieces by pamphleteers and libellers 
on that side the water, and by the whole body of 
the ruling party on this; against which all the ob- 
scurity I live in will not defend me. Since I came 
first to this kingdom it has been the constant ad- 
vice of all my church friends that I should be more 
cautious. ‘lo oppose me in everything relating to 
my station is made a merit in my chapter; and I 
shall probably live to make some bishops as poor as 
Luther made many rich. 7 

I profess to your lordship that what I have been 
writing is only with regard to the good opinion of 
your lordship, and of a very few others with whom 
you will think it of any consequence to an honest 
man that he should be set right. 1am sorry that 
those who call themselves churchmen should be in- 
dustrious to have it thought th.t their number is 
lessened, even by so inconsiderable a one as myself. 
But I am sufficiently reeompensed that your lord- 
ship knows me best, to whom I am s0 ambitious 
to be best known. God be thanked, I have but a 
few to satisfy. The bulk of my censurers are 
strangers, or ill judges, or worse than either; and if 
they will not obey your orders to correct their senti- 
ments of me, they will meet their punishment in 
your lordship’s disapprobation; which I would not 
‘incur for all their good words put together and 
printed in twelve volumes folio. 1am, with great 
respect, my lord, your lordship’s most dutiful and 
most humble servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


# See Mr. Lewis's letter of January 12,1 7 
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FROM MR PRIOR. 
Duke-street, Westminster, July 30, 1717. 

Dear Sir,—lI have the favour of four letters from you 
of the 9th, 13th, 16th, and 20th instant. They all 
came safe to me, however variously directed. But the 
last to me, at my house in Duke-street, is the rightest. 
I find myself equally comforted by your philosophy 
and assisted by your friendship. You will easily ima- 
gine that I have a hundred things to say to you, which, 
for as many reasons, I omit, and only touch upon that 
business to which in the pride of your heart you give 
the i a of sorry.b I return you the names of those 
wuo have been kind enough to subscribe, that you may 
see if they are rightly spelt and the just titles put to 
them, as likewise if it has happened that any has sub- 
scribed for more than one volume. You will please to 
look over the catalogue. You see that our calculation 
comes even, the gentleman’s name that desired it being 
omitted. I am sensible that this has given you too 
much trouble ; but it is too late now to make an apo- 
logy. Wet Mr. Lewis, who is now with me, do it for 
me, at what time and in what manner he pleases. I 
take it for granted, that whatever I write as whatever 
is writ to me will be broke open; so you will expect 
nothing from me but what you may have as particu- 
larly from the postboy. We are all pretty well in 
health. I have my old whoreson cough, and I think 
I may call it mine for life. The earl of Oxford is 
semper idem. Lord Harley is in the country. Our 
brotherhood is extremely dispersed ; but so as that we 
have been three or four times able to get as many of 
the society together, and drink to our absent friends. I 
have been made to believe that we may see your reve- 
rend person this summer in England: if so I shall be 
glad to meet you at any place; but when you come to 
London do not go to the Cocoa-tree, (as you sent your 
letter), but come immediately to Duke-street, where 
you shall find a bed, a book, and a candle: so pray 
think of sojourning nowhere else. Pray give my ser- 
vice to all friends in general. I think, as you have 
ordered the matter, you have made the greater part of 
Treland list themselves of that number. I do not know 
how you can recompense them but by coming over to 
help me to correct the book which I promise them. 

You will pardon my having used another hand, 
since it is so much better than my own; and believe 
me ever, with the greatest truth, dear sir, yours, &c. &c. 

MatTtTHEew Prior. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
August 6, 1717. 
Two years’ retreat has made me taste the conversation 
of my dearest friend witha greater relish than even at 
the time of my being charmed with it in our frequent 
journeys to Windsor. Three of your letters have come 
safe to my hands. The first about two years since : 
that my son keeps as a family monument. The other 
two arrived since the Ist of July. My heart is often 
with you, but I delayed writing in expectation of 
giving a perfect answer about my going to Brampton ; 
but the truth is, the warmth of rejoicing in those parts 
is so far from abating,° that Iam persuaded by my 
friends to go into Cambridgeshire, where you are too 
just not to believe you will be welcome before any one 
in the world. The longing your friends have to see 
you must be submitted to the judgment yourself 
makes of all circumstances. At present this seems to 
be a cooler climate than your island is likely to be, 
when they assemble, &c. Our impatience to see you 


a Indorsed, « Received August 6,1717. Answered the same 
‘Subscriptions for Mr. Prior's poems, procured by the 
ean. 
© Rejoicings at his acquittal. 
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should not draw you into uneasiness. We long cc 
embrace you, if you find it may be of no inconvenience 
to yourself. 





FROM MR. PRIOR. : 

Heathrop, August 24, 1717. 
Yours, my good friend, of the 6th, finds me in Ox- 
fordshire with the duke of Shrewsbury, which would 
sooner have been acknowledged, had I stayed in Lon- 
don. Before I left that pious city, I made due 
inquiry into the methods and regularity of your cor- 
respondence with the earl of Oxford. He has received 
your letters; he will answer them—but not to-day, 
sicut olim.* Nothing can change him. I can get no 
positive answer from him, nor can any man else; so 
trouble yourself no more on that head than he does. He 
is still in London, and possibly has answered you, while 
Tam a little arraiguing his neglect; but in all cases 
hberavi animam meam, 

I wish you werein England, that you might a little 
look over the strange stuff that I am to give our friends 
for their money. I shall be angry if you are near and 
not with me; but when I see you that weighty ques- 
tion may be easily decided. In the mean time, I am 
taking your good counsel, and will be in the country 
as much as I can. 

You have found two mistakes in the list, but have 
not corrected them. I presume we shall have it of 
the best edition when you send the list back again; 
of which I say no haste is required. 

Give my service and thanks to all friends; reserve 
only to yourself the assurance of my being beyond ex~ 
pression mv friend, yours, &c, 


FROM MR. ADDISON. 

March 20, 1718. 
Dear Sir,—Multiplicity of business and a long dan- 
gerous fit of sickness have prevented me from answering 
the obliging letter you honeuted me with some time 
since: but God be thanked, I cannot make use of 
either of these excuses at present, being entirely free 
both of my office> and my asthma. I dare not how- 
ever, venture myself abroad yet, but have sent the con- 
tents of your last to a friend of mime, (for he is very 
much so, though he is my successor,°) who I hope will 
turn it to the advantage of the gentleman whom you 
mention. 1 know you have so much zeal and pleasure 
in doing kind offices for those you wish well to, that I 
hope you represent the hardship of the case in the 
strongest colours that it can possibly bear. However, 
as I always honoured you for your good nature, whict 
is a very odd quality to celebrate in a man who has 
talents so much more shining im the eyes of the world, 
I should be glad if I could any way concur with 
you in putting a stop to what you say is now in agi- 
tation. 

I must here condole with you upon the loss of that 
excellent man the bishop of Derry,’ who has scarce 
left behind him his equal in humanity, agreeable con- 
versation, and all kinds of learning. We have often 
talked of you with great pleasure: and upon this oc- 
casion I cannot but reflect upou myself, who, at the 
same time that I omit no opportunity of expressing my 
esteem for you to others, have been so negligent in 
doing it to yourself. I have several times taken up 
my pen to write to you, but have been always inter- 
rupted by sume impertinence or other; and to tell you 
unreservedly, I have been unwilling to answer so 


a Alluding to lord Oxford's dilatory habits. 

b Of secretary of state, which post Mr. Addison resigned ou 
the 14th of March, 1718, and had o pension grantal him of 
15002. a-year. 

c¢ James Craggs, esq. 

d Dr, St. George Ashe 
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agreeable a letter as that I received from you with 
oue written in form only; but I must still have con- 
tinued silent had I deferred writing till I could have 
made a suitable return. Shall we never again talk to- 
gether in Jaconic? Whenever you see England, your 


company will be the most acceptable in the world at . 


Holland-house,* where you are highly esteemed by 
Jady Warwick and the young lord; though by none 
anywhere more than by, sir, your most faithful and 
most obedient humble servant, J. ADDISON. 


a cence SR ORAS 


FROM LORD HARLEY. 
April 12, 1718. 


His lordship writes to the dean, “ that he hopes to see 
him at Wimple this year; that ,ord Oxford was well, 
and talked of going into Herefordshire.” He adds, 
“ your sister > is obliged to go to Bath; presents her 
humble service, and desires you to accept of a little 
etui. I beg you will not deny me the favour to take 
the snuff-box which comes along with it to supply the 
place of that which was broke by accident some time 





ago. I am, with true respect, your most humble ser- 
vant and brother, HARLEY.” 
FROM MR. PRIOR. 
May 1, 1718. 


Dear Sir,—A pretty kind of amusement I have been 
engaged in: commas, semicolons, italics, and capitals, 
to make nonsense more pompous, and furbelow bad 
poetry with good printing. My friends’ letters, in the 
mean time, have lain unanswered ; and the obligations 
I have to them, on account of the very book itself, are 
unacknowledged. This is not all; I must beg you 
once more to transfer to us an entire list of my sub- 
acribera, with their distinct titles that they may for my 
honour be printed at the beginning of my book. This 
will easily be done by revising the list which we sent 
to you. I must pray of you that it may be exact. The 
ee I received of Mitford, as mentioned in your 
ast, 

The earl of Oxford has not at all disappointed my 
expectations. He is semper idem, and has as much bu- 
siness to do now as when he was governing England 
or impeached for treason. He is still im town, but 
going in a week or ten days into Herefordshire. Lord 
and lady Harley are at the Bath, and as soon as J shall 
have settled my affairs of the printing-press (sad busi- 
ness! as you very well call it) I shail go into the coun- 
try to them. , 

My health, I thank you, is pretty good. My 
courage better, I drink very often to your health | 
with some of our friends here; and am always, with | 
the greatest truth and affection, dear sir, your obliged | 
aud most obedient servant, MaTTuEw Prior. | 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 
May 29, 1718. 


Dear Sir, —] have received yours of the 6th, with the 
list corrected. I have two colou-and-comma men. 
We correct, aud design to publish, as fast as the nature 
of this great or sorry work, as you call it, will bear ; 
but we shall not be out before Christmas, so that our 
friends abroad may complete their collection till Mi- 
chaelmas, and be returned soon enough to have their 
names printed and their books got ready for them. J 
thank you most heartily for what you have been pleased 
fo do in this:kind. Give yourself no further trouble ; 
but if any gentleman, between this and Michaelmas, 
desires to subscribe, do not refuse it. I have received 
she money of Mr. Mitford. 


a The dean had lodgings at Kensington in 1712; and Mr. 
Addison lived there at the same time, being some years befure 
his marriage with the countess of Warwick. 

b Lady Harley, so named from her husband being a member 
of ths club with Swift, who called themselves brothers. 


* 
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I am going to-morrow morning to the Bath to meet 
lord Harley there. I shall be back in a month. 

The ear] of Oxford is still here. He will go into 
Herefordshire some time in June. He says he will 
write to you himself. Am I particular enough? Is 
this prose? And do I distinguish tenses? I have 
nothing more to tell you, but that you are the happiest 
man in the world; and if you are once got into /a 
bagatelle you may despise the world. Besides con- 


| triving emblems, such as Cupids, torches, and hearts 


i TR 


for great letters, I am now unbinding two volumes of 
printed heads, to have them bound together in better 
order than they were before. Do not you envy me? 
For the rest, matters continue sicut olim. I will no* 
tell you how much I want you, and I cannot tell yo: 
how well I love you. Write to me, my dear dean, an. 
give my service to all our friends. Yours ever, 
Mattuew Prior, 


FROM PETER LUDLOW, ESQ.* 
September 10, 1718. 
I senp you the enclosed pamphlet by a private hand, 
not daring to venture it by the common post; for it is 
a melancholy circumstance we are now in, that friends 
are afraid to carry on even a bare correspondence, 
much more to write news, or seud papers of conse- 
quence (as I take the enclosed to be) that way. But 
I] suppose I need make no apology for not sending it 
by post, for you must know, and own too, that my 
fears are by no means groundless. For your friend, 
Mr. Manley,” has been guilty of opening letters that 
were not directed to him, nor his wife, nor really to 
one of his acquaintance. Indeed, I own, it so happened 
that they were of no consequence, but secrets of state, 
secrets of families, and other secrets (that one would 
by no means let Mr. Manley know), might have been 
discovered; besides, a thousand, nay, for aught I 
know, more than a thousand calamities might have 
ensued ; I need not, I believe, enumerate them to you ; 


' but to be plain with you, no man or woman would 


(with their eyes open) be obliged to show all they had 
to Mr. Manley. These I think sufficient reasons for 
sending it in the manner] do; but submit them and 
myself to your candour and censure. 

The paper, I believe, you’ll find very artfully written, 
and a great deal couched under the appearance (I owa 
at first) of blunders and a silly tale. For who, with 


| half an eye, may not perceive that by the old woman's 
~ being drowned at Ratcliff-highway, and not dead yet, 


is meant the church, which may be suuk or drowned, 
but, in all probability, will rise again. Then the man 
who was followed and overtaken is easily guessed at. 


. He could not tell (the ingenious author says) whether 


she was dead: true: but maybe he will tell soon. 
But then the author goes on (who must be supposed a 
high-churchman) and inquires of a man riding a horse- 
back upon a mare. That's preposterous, and must 
allude to a great man who has been guilty (or he is 
foully belied) of very preposterous actions; when the 
author comes up to him, the man takes him for a 
robber, or Tory, and ran from him, but you find he 
pursued him furiously. Mark that: and the horse. 
This is indeed carrying a figure further than Homer 
does: he makes the shield or its device an epithet 
sometimes to his warrior, but never, as ] remember, 
puts it in place of the person; but there is a figure for 
this in rhetoric, whicn I own 1 do not remember ; by 
which we often say, He is a good fiddle, or rather, as 
by the gown is often meant particular parsons. Well 
then, you find the horse, seeing himself dead or undone, 


a Of Arsulagh, in the county of Meath, esq., grandson of the 
famous Ludlow, who wrote the ‘‘ Memoirs of hie Own Times.’ 

b Postmaster-general of Ireland, whom Dr. Swift had greatly 
| befriended in queen Anne's time 
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ran away as fast as he could, and left the preposterous 
fellow to go a-foot. During this their misfortune, the 
candid author (whom I cannot mention without a 
profound respect) calls them friends, and means to do 
them no harm; only inquires after the welfare of the 
church.— Ah! dear sir, this is the true character of the 
Tories. And here I cannot but compare the generosity 
and good nature of the one with the allen ingratitude 
of the other; we find the horse gone, and they footing 
it give a surly answer; while the other (though a con- 
queror) offers his friendship, and asks the question with 
a “ Pray inform me.” 

I have gone, my dear friend, thus far with the paper 
to show you how excellent a piece I take it to be, aud 
must beg the favour of you to give me your opinion of 
it, and send me your animadversions upon the whole; 
which I am confident you will not refuse me when you 
consider of how great an advantage they will be to the 
whole earth, who, maybe, to this day, have read over 
these sheets with too superficial an understanding ; and 
especially since it is the request of, learned sir, your 
most dutiful and obedient humble servant, 

Sir Povitic WovuLp-BE. 


I submit it to your better judgment (when you make 
& more curious inquiry into the arcana of this piece) 
to consider whether, by sir John Vangs (who you find 
lives by the water-side) must not be meant the Dutch; 
since you find too, that he eats bag-pudding freezing 
hot; tltis may seem a paradox, but I have been assured 
by a curious friend of mine of great veracity, who had 
lived*many winters in Holland, that nothing is more 
common than for hot pudding to freeze in that cold 
country: but then, what convinces me that by sir John 
the Dutch must be meant is, that you find he creeps 
out of a stopper-hole, which alludes to their mean 
origin. I must observe too, that gammer Vangs had 
an old woman to her son. That’s a bob for Glorious.® 
— But Iam under great concern to find so hard a 
sentence passed upon poor Swift, because he’s little. I 
think him better than any of them, and hope to see him 
greater, 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 

London, September 25, 1718. 
My DEAR Dean,—I have now made an end of what 
you in your haughty manner have called wretched 
work. My book is quite printed off; and if you are 
as much upon the bagatelle as you pretend to be, you 
will find more pleasure in it than you imagine. We 
are going to print the subscribers’ names: if therefore 
you have any by you which are not yet remitted, 
pray send them over hy the next post. If you have 
not, pray send me word of that too; that, in all cases, 
I may at least hear from you. The earl of Oxford 
has been in town all this summer, is now going into 
Herefordshire, and says I shall see you very soon in 
England. I would tell you with what pleasure this 
would be, if I knew upon what certainty the hopes of 
it were founded. Write me word of this too; for upon 
it I would order my matters so that I may be as much 
with you as I can; and this you will find no little 
favour; for I assure you we are all so changed that 
there is very little choice of such company as you 
would like; and, except about eighteen hundred that 
have subscribed to my book, I do not hear of as many 
more in this nation that have common. sense. 
My cousin Pennyfeather and Will Phillips drink 
your health. I cough, but I am otherwise well; and, 
till I cease tu cough, i.¢. to live, I am, with entire 
friendship and affection, dear sir, your most obe- 

diznt and humble servant, MatTTHEw Prior, 

¢ The common appellation in Ireland for king William HI. 
Un the back of this letter the dean has written -‘* Levanda 
est cnim pau pertas eorum hominum, quidiu reipublice viventes, 

pauperes sunt, et nullorum magis.”’ 
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FROM MR. ADDISON. | 

Bristol, Octobor 1, 1 18. 
Dear Srr,—lI have received the honour of your lettes 
at Bristol, where I have just finished a course of water- 
drinking, which I hope has pretty well recovered me 
from the leavings of my last winter’s sickness. As 
for the subject of your letter, though you know an 
affair of that nature cannot well nor safely be treated 
of in writing, I desired a friend of mine to acquaint 
sir Ralph Gore that I was under a pre-engagement, 
and not at my own choice to act in it, and have 
since troubled my lady Ashe with a letter to the same 
effect, which I hope has not miscarried. However, 
upon my return to London I will further inquire into 
that matter, and see if there is any room left for me 
to negotiate as you propose. 

I live still in hopes of seeing you in England, and i. 
you would take my house at Biltong in your way, 
(which hes upon the road within a mile of Rugby,> 
I would strain hard to meet you there, provided you 
would make me happy in your company for some days. 
The greatest pleasure I have met with for some months 
ig in the conversation of my old friend Dr, Smalridge 
[bishop of Bristol], who since th: death of the ex- 
cellent man you mention is to me the most candid 
and agreeable of all bishops; I would say clergymen, 
were not deans comprehended under that title. We 
have often talked of you: and when I assure you he 
has an exquisite taste of writing, I need not tell you 
how he talks on such a subject. I look upon it as my 
good fortune that I can express my esteem to you, 
even to those who are not of the bishops’ party, without 
giving offence. When a man has so much compass in 
his character, he affords his friends topics enough to 
enlarge upon, that all sides admire. I am sure a 
sincere and zealous friendly behaviour® distinguishes 
you as much as your many more shining talents; 
and as I have received particular instances of it, you 
must have a very bad opinion of me if you do not 
think I heartily love and respect you; and that 
Iam ever, dear sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, J. ADDISON. 





FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
London, October 14, 1718. 
Dear Sir,—This serves for an envelope to the enclosed ; 
for I cannot tell whether you care to hear from any of 
your friends on this side. In your last I think you 
desired me to let you alone to enjoy your own spleen. 
Can you purchase your 50/. a-year in Wales as yet ? 
I can tell you, befurdhand, Lewis scorns to live with 
you there. He keeps company with the greatest, and is 
principal governor in many families. I have been in 
France, six weeks at Paris, and as much at Rouen: 
where I can assure you I bardly heard a word of news 
or politics, except a little clutter about sending some 
impertinent présidents du parliament to prison, that had 
the impudence to talk for the laws and liberties of their 
country, I wasasked for Monsieur Swift by many peo- 
ple, 1 can assure you; and particularly by the duke 
d’'Aumont. I was respectfully aud kindly treated by 
many folks, and even by the great Mr. Law.« Amongst 
other things I had the honour to carry an Irish lady 
to court, that was admired beyond all the ladies in 
France for her beauty. She had great honours done 
her. The hussar himself was ordered to bring her the 


a A small village in Warwickshire, where Mr. Addison's 
only daughter long resided, and died in 1797, at a very ad- 
vanced age. 

b Addison was appealed to by both parties in the dispute 
between Swift and Steele. 

¢ The projector of the Hist scheme in France. 

a@ The celebrated beauty Miss Nelly Bennet, on whom the 
lines were written, which begin, 

For when, as Nelly came to France, 
(Invited by her cousins,) &e -See p,——= 
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king’s cat to kiss. Her name is Bennet. Among 
other folks, I saw your old friend lord Bolingbroke, 
who asked for you. He Jooks just as he did. Your 
friends here are in good health; not changed in their 
sentiments towards you. I left my two girls in France 
with their uncle, which was my chief business. I do 
not know that I have any friends on your side, beside 
Mr. Ford, to whom give my service, and to Dr. Par- 
nell and Mr. Jervas. 

If it be possible for you, obey the contents of the 
enclosed ; which I suppose is a kind invitation. The 
dragon is just as he was, only all his old habits ten 
times stronger upon him than ever. Let me beg of 
you not to forget me, for I can never cease to love and 
esteem you; being ever your most affectionate and 
obliged humble servant, Jo. ARBUTHNOT. 


FROM THE DUKE OF WHARTON. 

: Monday morning. 
Dear Dean,—I shall embark for England to-mor- 
row. It would be necessary for me to take leave of 
lord Molesworth on many accounts ; and as Young is 
engaged in town, I must infallibly go alone, unless 
your charity extends itself to favour me with your 
company there this morning. 

I beg you would send me your answer, and believe 
me sincerely your faithful friend and servant, 

WuUARTON. 


P.S. If you condescend so far, come to me about 
eleven of the clock. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
London, December 11, 1718. 

Dear Brotuer,—For so I had called you before, were 
it not for a certain reverence I pay to deans—I find 
you wish both me and yourself to live to be old and 
rich. The second goes in course along with the first : 
bat you cannot give seven (that is the tithe of seventy) 
good reasons for either. Glad at my heart should I 
be if Dr. Helsham? or I could do you any good. My 
service to Dr. Helsham ; he does not want my advice 
in the case. I have done good lately to a patient and 
a friend in that complaint of a vertigo, by ciunabar of 
antimony and castor, made up into boluses with con- 
fect. of alkermes. J had no great opinion of the cin- 
nabar: but trying it amongst other things, my friend 
found good of this prescription. 1 had tried the castor 
alone before, not with so much success. Small quan- 
tities of tizetura sacra, now and then, will do you 
good. There are twenty lords I helieve would send 
you horses if they knew how. One or two have offered 
to me, who I believe would be as good as their word. 
Mr. Rowe, the poet-laureate, is Gead, and has left a 
damned jade of a Pegasus, I will answer for it, he 
will not do as your mare did, having more need of 
Lucan’s present than sir Richard Blackmore. I would 
fain have Pope get a patent for life fur the place, with 
a power of putting in D’Urfey his deputy. 

I sent for the two Rosingraves, and examined the 
matter of fact. The younger had no concern in the 
note of 20¢. The elder says that he thought the 20/. 
due to him for the pains and some expense he had 
been at about the young fellow; and his master, 
Bethel, who had given Mr. Rosingrave the elder ten 
guineas before, thought the same reasonable. He says 
he did not take it by way of bribe, but as his due; 
and did never intend to make use of it but when the 
young fellow was in circumstances to pay him. The 


younger Rosingrave was begged and entreated both bw 


Bethel and the young fellow (who would not go with- 
out him) to accompany him to Ireland; and did be- 


es Anemijnent mathematician and philosopher; also a great 
friend and medical adviser of dean Swift. 
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lieve that bearing his expenses, which was dore by 
Bethel, was the least he could take. There is one thing 
in this fellow’s paper that I know to be a lie, his being 
ill used by Rosingrave at lord Carnarvon’s. He sung 
there, I believe, once or twice for his own instruction 
or trial, and lord Carnarvon gave him a guinea. He 
went sometimes to hear the music for his improvement. 
This is what they tell me. However, I have repri 

manded the elder Rosingrave for taking the note. 
When this fellow came first to town I thought his voice 
might do, but found it did not improve. It is mighty 
hard to get such a sort of a voice. There is an excel- 
lent one in the king’s chapel ; but he will not go. The 
top one of the world is in Bristol choir, and I believe 
might be managed; though your Rosingrave is really 
much improved : so do not totally exclude the young 
fellow till you have more maturely considered the 
matter. 

The dragon [the earl of Oxford] is come to town, 
and was entering upon the detail of the reasons of state 
that kept him from appearing at the beginning, &c., 
when I did believe at the same time it was only a law 
of nature, to which the dragon is most subject, Re- 
manerein statu in quo est, nisi deturbetur ab extrinseco. 
Lord Harley and lady Harley give you their service. 
Lewis is in the country with lord Bathurst, and has 
writ me a most dreadful story of a mad dog that bit 
their huntsman; since which accident Iam told he 
has shortened his stirrups three bores; they were not 
long before. Lord Oxford presented him with two 
horses. He has sold one and sent the other to. grass, 
avec beaucoup de sagesse. I do not believe the story of 
lord Bolingbroke’s marriage, for I have been consulted 
about the lady, and, by some defects in her constitu- 
tion, I should not think her appetite lay much toward 
matrimony. There is some talk about reversing his 
attainder ; but I wish he may not. be disappointed. I 
am for all precedents of that kind. They say the 
pretender is likely to have his chief minister impeached 
too. He has his wife prisoner like a ****, The foot- 
men of the house of commons choose their speaker, and 
impeach, &c. I think it were proper that all monarchs 
should serve their apprenticeships as pretenders, that 
we might discover their defects. Did you ever expect 
to live to see the duke of Ormond fighting against the 
Protestant succession, and the duke of Berwick fight- 
ing for it? France, in confederacy with England, to 
reduce the exorbitant power of Spain? I really think 
there is no such good reason for living till seventy as 
curiosity. You say you are ready to resent it as an 
affront if I thought a beautiful lady a curiosity in 
Ireland; but pray is it an affront to say that a lady 
hardly known or observed for her beauty in Ireland is 
a curiosity in France. All deans naturally fall imto 
paralogisms. My wife gives you her kind love aud 
service, and, which is the first thing that occurs to all 
wives, wishes you well married. 

I have not clean paper more than to bid you adieu. 








FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
March 17, 1719. 
JT HAVE not these several years tasted so sensible a 
pleasure as your letters of the 6th of January and 6tt 
of February gave me; and,I know enough of the ten- 
derness of your heart to be assured that the letter I am 
writing will produce much the same effect on you. I 
feel my own pleasure, and I feel yours. The truest 
reflection, and at the same time the bitterest satire 
which can be made on the present age is this, that to 
think as you think will make a man pass for romantic. 
Sincerity, constancy, tenderness, are rarely to be found 
They are so much out of use, that the man of mode 
imagines them to be out of nature. We meet with 
few friends; the greatest part of those who pass for 
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such are, properly speaking, nothing more than ac- 
quaintance ; aud no wonder, since Tully’s maxim is 
certainly true, that friendship can subsist non ms: inter 
bonos. At that age of life when there is balm in the 
blood, and that confidence in the mind which the 
innocency of our own heart inspires, and the experience 
of other men’s destroys, I was apt to confound my 
acquaintance and. my friends together. I never doubted 
but that I had a numerous cohort of the latter. I 
expected, if ever I fell into misfortune, to have as many 
and as remarkable instances of friendship to produce 
as the Scythian in one of Lucian’s dialogues draws 
from his nation. Into these misfortunes I have fallen. 
Thus far my propitious stars have not disappointed my 
expectations, The rest have almost entirely failed me. 
The fire of my adversity has purged the mass of my 
acquaintance ; and, the separation made, I discover on 
one side a handful of friends, but on the other a 
legion of enemies, at least of strangers. Happily, this 
fiery trial has had an effect on me which makes me 
some amends. I have found less resources in other 
people and more in myself than I expected. I make 
good at this hour the motto,— 
‘* Nec queerere, nec spernere, honorem,”’ 

which I took nine years ago, when I was weak enough 
to list again under the conduct of a man [the earl of 
Oxford] of whom nature meant to make a spy, or, at 
most, a captain of miners, and whom fortune in one of 
her whimsical moods made a general. 

IT enjoy at this hour, with very tolerable health, 
great tranquillity of mind. You will I am sure hear 
this with satisfaction ; and sure it is that I tell it you 
without the least affectation. I dive, my friend, in a 
narrower circle than ever, but I think in a larger. 
When I look back on what is past, I observe a mul- 
titude of errors, but no crimes. I have been far from 
following the advice which Celius gave to Cicero: Jd 
melius est statuere quod tutius sit; and,I think, may 
say to myself what Dolabella says in one of his letters 
to the same Cicero, Satisfactum est gam a te, vel officio, 
vel famiharitati: satisfactum etiam partibus, et e rei- 
publica, quam tu probabas. Reliquum est, ubi nunc est 
respublica, tbi semus potius, quam, dum illam veterem 
Sequamur, simus in nulla, What my memory has 
furnished on this head (for I have neither books nor 
papers here concerning home affairs) is writ with great 
truth, and with as much clearness as I could give it. 
If ever we meet, you will perhaps not think two or 
three hours absolutely thrown away in reading it. 
One thing I will venture to assure you of beforehand, 
which is, that you will think I never deserved more to 
be commended than while I was the most blamed ; 
and that you will pronounce the brightest part of my 
character to be that which has been disguised by the 
nature of things, misrepresented by the malice of men, 
and which is still behind a cloud. In what is passed 
therefore I find no great source of uneasiness. As to 
the present, my fortune is extremely reduced, but my 
desires are still more so. Nothing is more certain than 
this truth, that all our wants beyond those which a 
very moderate income will supply are purely imagin- 
ary; and that his happiness is greater and better as- 
sured who brings his mind up to a temper of not 
feeling them, than his who feels them and has where- 
withal to supply them. 


a6 





Vides, que maxima credis 
Esse mala, exiguum censum, turpemque repulsam, 
Quanto devites,’”’ &c.—Hor Epist. i. lib. 1. 


Which I paraphrased thus not long ago in my post- 
chaise :— 

Survey mankind, observe what risks they run, 

What fancied ills, through real dangers, shun ; 


Those fancied ills, so dreadful to the great, 
A lost election, or impair'd estate. 
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Observe the merchant, who, intent on gain, 
Affronts the terrors of the Indian main ; 

Though storms arise, and broken rocks appesr, 
He flies from poverty, and knows no other fear. 
Vain men! who might arrive, with toil far less, 
By smoother paths, at greater happiness ; 

For ’tis superior bliss not to desire 

That trifling good which fondly you admire, 
Possess precarious, and too dear acquire. 

What hackney gladiater can you find, 

By whom the Olympic crown would be declined ? 
Who, rather than that glorious palm to seize, 
With safety combat, and prevail with ease, 
Would choose on some inglorious stage to tread, 
And, fighting, stroll from wake to wake for bread ? 


As to what is to happen, I am not anxious about it; 
on which subject I have twenty fine quotations at the 
end of my pen; but I think it is better to own frankly 
to you that upon a principle (which I have long 
established) we are a great deal more mechanical than 
our vanity will give us leave to allow. I have fami- 
liarized the worst prospects to my sight; and, by 
staring want, solitude, neglect, and the rest of that 
train, in the face, I have disarmed them of their terrors. 
I have heard of somebody who, while he was in the 
Tower, used every morning to lie down on the block, 
and so act over his last scene. 

Nothing disturbs me but the uncertainty of my situ- 
ation, which the zeal of a few friends, and the in- 
veteracy of a great many enemies, entertain. The 
more prepared I am to pass the remainder of my life 
in exile, the more sensibly shall I feel the pleasure of 
returning to you, if his majesty’s unconditional favour 
(the offers of which prevented even my wishes) proves 
at last eflectual.# I cannot apply to myself, as you 
bid me do,— 

—Non tibi parvum 
Ingenium, non incultum est, 
and what follows; and if ever we live in the same 
country together you shall not apply to me, 


—Quod si 
Prigida curarum fomenta relinquere posses. 


I have written to you, before I was aware of it, a 
long letter. The pleasure of breaking so long a silence 
transports me; and your sentiment is a sufficient 
excuse. It is not so easy to find one for talking so 
much about myself; but I shall want none with you 
upon this score. Adieu. 

This letter will get safe to London ; and from thence 
IT hope the friend to whom I recommend it will find 
means of conveying it to you. For God's sake, no 
more apologies for your quotations, unless you mean, 
by accusing yourself, to correct me. 

There never was a better application than yours of 
the story of Picrochole. Things are come to that pass 
the stocks will never come; and they must be porters 
all their lives. They are something worse; for I had 
rather be a porter than a tool: I would sooner lend 
out my back to hire than my name. They are at this 
time the instruments of a saucy gardener, who has 
got a gold cross on his stomach and a red cap on his 
head,> 

A poor gentleman, who puts me often in mind of 
one of Scandal’s pictures, in Congreve's play of “ Love 
for Love,” where a soldier is represented with his heart 
where his head should be, and no head at all, is the 
conductor of this doughty enterprise; which will end in 
making their cause a little more desperate than it is,¢ 
Again, adieu. 


« Bolingbroke received the king’s pardon as to life, and afler 
wards as to property. 

> Cardinal Alberoni, who then managed the intrigues for 
the house of Stuart. His father was a gardener. 

¢ An allusion to the duke of Ormond. who was desiyned to 
nave headed a descent upon England, where a sising of ths 
Jucubites was meditated. 
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Let me hear from you by the same conveyance that 
brings-you this, Iam in pain about your health. 
From the 6th of January to the 16th of February is 
a long course of illness. 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
May 1, 1719. 


My Lorp,—I forget whether I formerly mentioned to 
ou what I have observed in Cicero: that in some of 
iis letters, while he was in exile, there is a sort of 
melancholy pleasure, which is wonderfully affecting. 
I believe the reason must be, that in those circum- 
stances of life there is more leisure for friendship to 
operate, without any mixture of envy, interest, or 
ambition. But, I am afraid, this was chiefly when 
Cicero writ to his brethren in exile, or they to him; 
because common distress is a great promoter both of 
friendship and speculation ; for I doubt prosperity and 
adversity are too much at variance ever to suffer a 
near alliance between their owners. 
Friendship, we say, is created by a resemblance of 
humours. You allow that adversity both taught you 
to think and reason much otherwise than you did; 
whereas I can assure you that those who coutrived to 
stay at home and keep what they had are not changed 
-at all; and if they sometimes drink an absent friend's 
health, they have fully discharged their duty. I have 
been for some time nursing up an observation, which 
perhaps may be a just one; that no men are used so ill 
upon a change of times as those who acted upon a 
public view without regard to themselves. I do not 
mean from the circumstance of saving more or less 
money, but because I take it that the same grain of 
caution which disposes a man to fill his coffers will 
teach him how to preserve them upon all events. And 
I dare hold a wager that the duke of Marlborough, in 
all his campaigns, was never known to lose his bag- 
gage. I am heartily glad to hear of that uncondi- 
tional offer you mention ; because I have been taught 
to believe there is little good nature to be had from 
that quarter ; and if the offer were sincere I know not 
why it has not succeeded, since everything is granted 
that can be asked for, unless there be an exception only 
for generous and good-natured actions. When J think 
of you with a relation to sir Roger [the ear] of Oxford}, 
I imagine a youth of sixteen marrying a woman of 
thirty for love; she decays every year, while he grows 
up to his prime; and when it is too late he wonders 
how he could think of so unequal a match, or what is 
become of the beauty he was so fund of.—I am told 
he outdoes himself in every quality for which we used 
to quarrel with him. I do not think that leisure of 
life and tranquillity of mind, which fortune and your 
own wisdom has given you, could be better employed 
than in drawing up very exact memoirs of those affairs 
wherein to my knowledge you had the most difficult 
and weighty part: and I have often thought, in com- 
paring periods of time, there never was a more im- 
portant one in England than that which made up the 
four last years of the late queen. Neither do I think 
anything could be more entertaining or useful than 
the story of it fully and exactly told, with such ob- 
servations, in such asspirit, style, and method, as you 
alone are capable of performing it. One reason why 
we have so few memoirs written by principal actors 
is, because much familiarity with great affairs makes 
men value them too little: yet such persons will read 
Tacitus aud Comines with wonderful delight. There- 
fore I must beg two things: first, that you will not 
omit any passage because you think it of little mo- 
ment; and secondly, that you will write to an ignorant 
world, and not suppose your reader to be only of the 
present age, or to live within ten miles of London. 
There is nothing. more vexes me in old historiaus than 
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when they leave me in the dark in some a 
which they suppose every one to know. It is this 1azi- 
ness, pride, or incapacity of great men, that has given 
way to the ais ehbeanen of the nation where you are, 
to pester us with memoirs full of trifling and romance, 
Let a Frenchman talk twice with a minister of state 
he desires no more to furnish cAt > volume; and J, 
who am no Frenchman, despairi.g ever to see any- 
thing of what you tell me, have keen some time pro- 
viding materials for such a work, only upon the 
strength of having been. always among you, and used 
with more kindness and confidence than it often hap- 
ens to men of my trade and level. But I am 
eartily glad of so good a reason to think no farther 
that way, although I could say many things which 
you would never allow yourself to write. I have 
already drawn your character at length in one tract, 
and a sketch of it in another. But I am sensible that 
when Cesar describes one of his own battles we con- 
ceive a greater idea of him from thence than from al] 
the praises any other writer can give him. 

] read your paraphrase [of Horace.—See p. =] 
with great pleasure; and the goodness of the poetry 
convinces me of the truth of your abilcssaliy. I 
agree that a great part of our wants is imaginary ; 
yet there is a different proportion, even in real waut, 
between one man and another, A king deprived of 
his kingdom would be allowed to live in real waut, 
although he had ten thousand a year: and the case is 
parallel in every degree of life. When I reason thus 
on the case of some absent friends, it frequently takes 
away al] the quiet of my mind. 1 think it indecent 
to be merry, or to take satisfaction in anything, while 
those who presided in councils and armies, and by 
whom I had the honour to be beloved, are either in 
humble solitude, or attending, like Hatmihbal, iu foreign 
courts, donec Bithyno kbeat viyilare tyranno. My 
health (a thing of no moment) is somewhat mended ; 
but, at best, I] have an ill head and an aching heart. 
Pray God send you soon back to your country in 
peace and honour, that 1 may once more see him cum quo 
morantem sepe diem fregt, &c. JONATHAN SwirT. 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 
Westminster, May 5, 1719, 

Dear Sir,—Since I love you with all the ties of in- 
clination and friendship, and wish you all the hap- 
piness of life, health especially the chiefest, you will 
pardon my being a little peevish when I received 
yours of the 28th past, which told me I must not ex- 
pect to see you here, and that you were not perfectly 
well at Dublin. I hope there is a little spleen mixed with 
your distemper; in which case your horse may be your 
physician, and your physician may have the happiness 
of being your companion—an honour which many here 
would envy him. Asto the sang froid of fifty, who has 
it not that is worth conversing with, except Harley and 
Bathurst ? at least, make no more that sort of com- 
plaint to me. IJsthe@c commemoratio est quasi expro- 
bratio; for fifty (as Mr. Locke observes) is equal to 
fifty; and a cough is worse than the spleen. My 
bookseller is a blockhead ; so have they all been o1 
worse, from Chaucer's Scrivener® down to John and 
Jacob ;> Mr. Hyde only excepted, to whom my bouks 
in quires are consigned, aud the greatest care taken 
that they are rightly put up. Several of the sub- 
scribers to you, requiring their books here, have had 
them. I need not repeat my thanks to you for the 
trouble this matter has given you; or entreat your 
favour for “ Alma” and “Solomon.” I shall per- 
form your commands to the earl of Oxford, semper 

a “Adam Scrivener,” on whom the ancient bard ijsnprecatst 


a heavy curse. 
b Juhn Barber and Jacob Tunson. 
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tdene ; and drink your health with our friends, which 
is all I can do for you at this distance, till your par- 
ticular order enjoins me anything by which I may 
show you that I am, and desire always to continue, 
with the greatest truth and regard, sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

MatrTuew Prior. 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

May 12, 1719. 
Je vous fais des complimens sur votre perfection dans 
la langue Francoise. 11 faut vous connoitre long 
temps avant de connoitre toutes vos perfections; tou- 
Jours en vous voyant et entendant, il eu paroit des 
nouvelles, qui étoient auparavant cachées; 11 est hon- 
teux pour moi de ne savoir que le Gascon et le 
patois, au prix devous. I] n'y arien a redire dans 
Vortographie, la propriété, Mélégance, le douceur, et 
esprit. Et que je suis sot moi de vous repondre en 
méme langage, vous qui étes incapable d'aucune 
sottise, si ce nest l’eatime qu'il vous plait d‘avoir pour 
moi; car il n’y a point de mérite, ni aucun preuve de 
mon bon gofit, de trouver en vous tout ce que la 
nature a donné un mortel, je veux dire l"honneur, la 
vertu, le bon sens, l’esprit, la douceur, l'agrément, et 
Ja fermeté d’ame; mais en vous cachaut, comme vous 
faites, le monde ne vous connoit pas, et vous perdez 
Véloge des millions de gens. Depuis que j'ai lhon- 
neur de vous connoitre, j'ai toujours remarqué que, 
ni en conversation particuliére ni générale, aucun 
mot a échappé de votre bouche qui pouvoit &tre 
mieux exprimé. Et je vous jure, quien faisant sou- 
vent la plus séveére critique, je ne potvois jamais 
trouver aucun défaut en vos actions ni en vos paroles: 
la cuquetterie, l'affectation, la pruderie sont des im- 
perfections que vous n’avez jamais connues. Et avec 
tout cela, croyez pas vous qu'il est possible de ne pas 
vous estimer au dessus du reste du genre humain? 
Quelles bétes en jupes sout les plus excellentes de 
celles que je vois semées dans le monde, au prix de 
vous: en les voyant, en les entendant, je dis cent fois 
le jour, ne parlez, ne regardez, ne peusez, ne faites 
rien comme ces misérables. Quelle calamité & faire 
mépriser autant de gens, qui, sans songer de vous, 
servient assez supportables : mais il est temps de vous 
délasser, et de vous dire Adieu: avec tout le respect, 
Ja sincérité, et Vestime du monde, je suis, et serai 
toujours, 


TO THE BISHOP OF MEATH.a 
May 22, 1719. 

I HAD an express sent to me yesterday by some friends, 
to let me know that you refused to accept my proxy, 
which I think was in a legal form, and with all the 
circumstances it ought to have. I was likewise in- 
formed of some other particulars relating to your dis- 
pleasure for my not appearing. You may remember, 
if you please, that I promised last year never to appear 
again at your visitations; and I will most certainly 
keep my word if the law will permit me; not from 
any contempt of your lordship’s jurisdictions, but that 
I would not put you under the temptation of giving 
me injurious treatment, which no wise man, if he can 
avoid it, will receive above once from the same person. 

I had the less apprehension of any hard dealing from 
your lordship, beoause I had been more than ordinary 
officious in my respects to you from your first coming 
over. I waited on you as soon as I knew of your land- 
ing; ] attended on you in your first journey to Trim; 
I lent you a useful book relating to your diocese, and 
repeated my visits til! I saw you never intended to re- 
tura them. And I could have no design to serve my- 

® John Evang, translated from the st of Bangor to that of 
Meath ip 1715. 
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self, having nothing to hope or fear from you. I cannot 
help it if Iam called of a different party from your 
lordship; but that circumstance is of no consequence 
with me, who respect good men of all parties alike. ~ 

I have already nominated a person to be my curate, 
and did humbly recommend him to your lordship to 
be ordained, which must be done by some other bishop, 
sitice you were pleased, as I am told, to refuse it: and 
I am apt to think you will be of opiniou that, when J} 
have a lawful curate, I shall not be under the necessity 
of a personal appearance, from which I hold myself 
excused by another station. If I shall prove to be 
mistaken, 1 declare my appearance will be extremely 
against my inclinations. However, I hope that in such 
acase your lordship will please to remember in the 
midst of your resentments that you are to speak toa 
clergyman, and not to a footman. Iam your lord- 
ship's most obedient humble servant, 
JONATHAN Swirt. 


| NE 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 
Westminster, December 8, 1719. 

S1r,—Having spent part of my summer very agreeably 
in Cambridgeshire with dear lord Harley, I am re- 
turned without him to my own palace in Duke-street, 
whence J] endeavour to exclude all the tumult and noise 
of the neighbouring court of requests, and to live aut 
nihil agendo aut aliud agendotili he comes to town. But 
there is worse than this yet; I have treated lady Har- 
riot at Cambridge (good God! a fellow of a college 
treat!), and spoke verses to her in a gown and cap! 
What! the plenipotentiary, so far concerned in the 
damned peace at. Utrecht—the man that makes up half 
the volume of terse prose that makes up the report of 
the committee, speaking verses! Sic est, homo sum, 
and am not ashamed to send those very verses to one 
who can make much better. And now let me ask you 
how you do, and what you do? How your Irish coun- 
try alr agrees with you, and when you intend to take 
any English country air? In the spring I will meet 
you where you will, and go with you where you will; 
but I believe the best rendezvous will be Duke-street, 
and the fairest field for action Wimple ;> the lords of 
both these seats agreeing that no man shall be more 
welcome to either than yourself. 

It is many months since the complaints of my sub- 
scribers are redressed, aud that they have ceased to call 
the bookseller a blockhead, by transferring that title to 
the author. We have not heard from Mr. Hyde, but 
expect that at his leisure he will sigimfy to Tonson 
what may relate to that whole matter, as to the second 
subscriptions. Inthe meantime, I hope the books have 
been delivered without any mistake: and shall only 
repeat to you that I am sensible of the trouble my 
poetry has given you, and return you my thanks in 

lain prose. Earl of Oxford, pro more suo, went late 
mto the country, and continues there still. Our friends 
are all well; soam I; nisi cum pituita molesia est ; 
which is at this present writing, and will continue so 
all the winter. So, with weak lungs and a very good 
heart, I remain always, sir, your most odedient hum- 
ble servant, 

MATTHEW Prior. 

Service to Matthew Pennyfeather and all friends, 

Adieu. 


To LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
December 18, 1719. 
My Lorp,—I first congratulate with you upon growing 
rich; for I hope our friend's information is true, omne 
solum diti patria. Euripides makes the queen Jocasta 


a Lady Harriot Harley, only daughter of Edward lord 
Harley. . 
» The seat of lord Hariey. 
2NnN 
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ask her exiled son how he got his victuals: but who 
ever expected to see you a trader or dealer in stocks? 
I thought to have seen you where you are, or perhaps 
nearer ; but diie aliter visum. It may be with ones 
country as with a lady : if she be cruel and ill-natured, 
and will not receive us, we ought to consider that we 
are better without her. But in this case we may add, 
she has neither virtue, honour, nor justice. I have got- 
ten a mezzotinto (for want of a better) of Aristippus, 
in my drawing-room: the motto at the top is Omnis 
Aristippum, &c., and at the bottom, Tantd fadus cum 
gente ferire, commissumysuveni. But siuce what I heard 
of Mississippi, Iam grown fonder of the former motto. 
You have heard that Plato followed merchandise three 
years, to show he knew how to grow rich as well as to be 
4 philosopher: and I guess Plato was then about forty, 
the period which the Italians prescribe for being wise, 
in order to be rich at fifty.x—Senes ut in otia tuta rece- 
dant. IT have known something of courts and minis- 
ters longer than you, who know them so many thousand 
times better ; but I do not remember to have ever heard 
of or seen one great genius who had long success in 
the ministry: and recollecting a great many in my 
memory and acquaintance, those who had the smoothest 
time were at best men of middling degree in under- 
standing. But if I were to frame a romance of a great 
minister's life, he should begin it as Aristippus has 
done; then be sent into exile, and employ his leisure 
in writing the memoirs of his own administration ; then 
be recalled, invited to resume his share of power, act 
as far as was decent; at last retire to the country, and 
be a pattern of hospitality, politeness, wisdom, and vir- 
tue. Have you not observed that there is a lower kind of 
discretion and regularity, which seldom fails of raising 
men to the highest stations, in the court, the church, 
and the law? It must be so: for Providence, which 
designed the world should be governed by many heads, 
made it a business within the reach of common under- 
standings; while one great genius is hardly found 
among ten millions. Did you never observe one of 
your clerks cutting his paper with a blunt ivory knife? 
did you ever know the Knife to fail going the true 
way ? whereas, if he had used a razor or a penknife, he 
had odds against him of spoiling a whole sheet. I have 
twenty times compared the motion of that ivory imple- 
ment to those talents that thrive best at court. Think 
xpon lord Bacon, Williams, Strafford, Laud, Clarendon, 
Shaftesbury, the last duke of Buckingham ; and of my 
own acquaintance, ‘the earl of Oxford and yourself; all 
great geniuses in their several ways ; and, if they had not 
been so great, would have been less unfortunate. 1 
remember but one exception, and that was lord Somers, 
whose timorous nature, joined with the trade of a com- 
mon lawyer and the consciousness of a mean extrac- 
tion, had taught him the regularity of an alderman or 
agentleman-usher. But of late years I have been re- 
fining upon this thought: for I plainly see that fellows 
of low intellectuals, when they are gotten at the head 
of affairs, can sally into the highest exorbitancies with 
much more safety than a man of great talents can 
make the least step out of the way. Perhaps it is for 
the same reason that men are more afraid of attacking 
a vicious than a mettlesome horse: but I rather think 
it owing to that incessant envy wherewith the common 
rate of mankind pursues all superivr natures to their 
ewn. And I conceive, if it were left to the choice of 
an ass, he would rather be kicked by one of his own 
species than a better. If you will recollect that I am 
toward six years older than when I saw you last, and 
twenty years duller, you will not wonder to find me 
abound in empty speculations: I can now express in a 
hundred words what would have formerly cost me 
ten. Ican write epigrams of fifty distichs, which 
might be squeezed into one. I have gone the round of 
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all my stories three or four times with the younger 
people, and begin them again. “give hints how signifi- 
cant a person I] have been, anu ubody believer me: I 
pretend to pity them, but am ix gardly angry. I lay 
traps for people to desire I would show them some 
things I have written, but cannot succeed: and wreak 
my spite in condemning the taste of the people and 
company where lam. But it is with place as it is 
with time. If I boast of having been valued three 
hundred miles off, it is of no more use than if I told 
how handsome I was when I was young. The worst 
of it is, that lying is of no use; for the people here will 
not believe one half of what is true. If I can prevail 
on any one to personate a hearer and admirer, you 
would wonder what a favourite he grows. He is sure 
to have the first glass out of the bottle, and the best bit 
I can carve. Nothing has convinced me so much that 
Iam ofa little subaltern spirit, ezopis, atgque pusilli 
animi, as to reflect how I am forced into the most 
trifling amusements to divert the vexation of forme: 
thoughts and present objects. Why cannot you lend 
me a shred of your mantle, or why did not you leave 
a shred of it with me when you were snatched from 
me? you see I speak in my trade, although it is grow- 
ing fast a trade to be ashamed of. 

I carmot but wish that you would make it possible 
for me to see a copy of the papers you are about; and 
I do protest it necessary that such a thing should be in 
some persons hands beside your own, and I scorn to 
say how safe they would be in mine, Neither would 
you dislike my censures, as far as they might relate to 
circumstantials. I tax you with two minutes a-day, 
until you have read this letter, although I am sensible 
you have not half so much from business more useful 
and entertaining. 

My letter which miscarried was, I believe, much as 
edifying as this, only thauking and congratulating with 
you for the delightful verses you sent me. And I ought 
to have expressed my vexation at seeing you so much 
better a philosopher than myself; a trade you were 
neither born nor bred to: but I think it is observed 
that gentlemen often dance better than those that live 
by the art. You may thank fortune that my paper is 
no longer, &c. JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 


April 18, 1720. 
Srtr,—You would have great reason to be angry with 
me if my long silence had been occasioned by any- 
thing but my care of you: for having no safe hand to 
send by till now, I would not write, for fear it might 
be construed a sort of treason (misprision at least) for 
you to receive a letter from one half of a proscribed 
man. I inquire of everybody I see, that I imagine 
has either seen you or heard from you, how you have 
your health; for wealth and happiness I do not suppose 
you abound in; for it is hard to meet with either in 
the couritry you are in, and be honest as you are. I 
thank God our parliament has taken them to task, and, 
finding how ill a use they made of their judicature 
when they had it, have thought it not fit to trust them 
with it any longer. I hope the next thing will be to 
tax Ireland from hence, and then no more opportunities 
for bills of attainder, which is very happy; for else 


a The house of peets in Ireland having transmitted to king 
George I. a long representation, settiog forth their right to the 
final judicature of causes in that kingdom, the house of lords ia 
/Engiand resolved, on the 8th of January, 1720, on the contrary, 
that the barons of the exchequer in Ireland had acted, in the 
affair of Annesley and Sherlock, with courage, according to law, 
in support of his majesty’s prerogative, ard with fidelity to the 
crown of Great Britain; anda bill was soon after brought in 
for the better securing the dependency of the kingdom of 
Ireland upon the crown of Great Britain. 
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young Hopeful* might have been in danger. They 
were sv good and obedient to the powers above that, 
whether there were reason or not, or, as prince Butler 
said, crime or no crime, the man was condemned, and 
a price set upon his head. 

I want much to hear what you think of Great Britain ; 
for all our relations here want much to see you, where 
are strange chunges every day. You remember, and 80 
do I, when the South Sea was said to be my lord 
Oxford's brat, and must be starved at nurse.c Now 
the king has adopted it, and calls it his beloved child ; 
though, perhaps, you may say, if he loves it no better 
than his son, it may not be saying much: but he loves 
it as well as he does the duchess of Kendal,¢ and that 
is Saying a good deal. I wish it may thrive, for many 
of my friends are deep in it: I wish you were so too. 
I believe, by this time, you are very sorry I have met 
with an opportunity of troubling you with this scrawl; 
but the strong must bear with the infirmities of the 
weak ; and therefore, brother, I hope you will pardon 
the impertinencies of your poor sister, whose brain may 
be reasonably thought turned with all] she has met with. 
But nothing will hinder her from being, as long as she 
lives, most sincerely, your very humble servant and 
faithful friend, M. Ormonv. 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 
Westminster, May 4, 1720. 

Sir,~—From my good friend the dean I have two 
letters before me, of what date I will not say, and I 
hope you have forgot, that call out for vengeance; or, 
as other readings have it, for ananswer. You told me 
iu one of them, you had been pursued with a giddy 
head; and I presume you judged by my silence that 
I have laboured under the same distemper. I do not 
Know why you have not buried me as you did Partridge, 
and given the wits of the age, the Steeles and Addisons, 
a new occasion of living seven years upon one of your 
thoughts. When you have finished the copy of verses 
which you began in England, our writers may have 
another hint upon which they may dwell seven years 
longer. 

Are you Frenchman enough to know how a Gascon 
sustains his family for a week ? 


Dimanche, une esclanche ; 

Lundi, froide et salade ; 

Mardi, j'aime la grillade; 

Mercredi, hachée ; 

Jeudi, bon pour la capillotade ; 

Vendredi, point de gras ; 

Samedi, qu'on me casse lee 08, et les chiens 
se creveront des restes de mon mouton. 


We can provide such sort of cookery, if you will but 
send us the esclunche ; but rather bring it with you, for 
it will eat much better when you are im the company. 

Lord Oxford has been a twelvemonth in Herefordshire, 
as far from us, literally, though not geographically, as 
if he had been with you in Ireland. He has written no 
more to us than if we were still ministers of state. But 
in the balance of account, per contra, I have lord Har- 
Jey at London; and have either lived with him at 
Wimple, or upon him here, ever since his father left 
us. I know no reason why you should not expect his 
picture, but that he promised it to you so often. I 
wrote to him six months since, and, instead of acknow- 
‘edging my letter, he took a more compendious way of 


® The prince of Wales, afterward king George I1., then upon 
ilk terms with his father. 

© A madman who was notorious about the streets of London. 

© The Suuth-Sea scheme began to rise into as much eminence 
in England, us the Mississippi project in France. 

4 Ermengard Melesina Schuylenberg, baroness of Schuylen- 
berg in Germany. She was created duchess of Kendal by 
king George (., April 80, 1719. 
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sending a gentleman to lady Harriot in Dover-street, 
and bid him call in Westminster, to know if I had 
anything to say to his lord. He was here to-day, when 
he was sure the scaffold was ready and the axe whetted ; 
and is in Herefordshire when the consent of all mankind 
either justifies his ministry or follows the plan of it. 
The South-Sea Company have raised their stocks to 
three hundred and fifty, and he has not sixpence in it. 
Thou art a stranger in Israel, my good friend, and 
seemest to know no,more of this lord than thou didst 
of the Conde de Peterburough when first I construed 
him to thee at the coffeehouse. 

J labour under the distemper you complain of, deaf- 
ness; especially upon the least cold. I did not take 
care of my ears till I knew if my head was my own or 
not; but am now syringing, and I hope to profit by it. 
My cousin is here, and well, and I see him sometimes ; 
but I find he has had a caution, which depended upon 
his expecting more from court, and is justifiable in a 
man who, like him, has a great family. I have given 
your compliments to my two favourites. We never 
forget your health. 

I have seen Mr. Butler, and served him to the utmost 
of my power with my amici potentiores: though he had 
a good cause and a strong recommendation, he trusted 
wholly to neither of them, but added the greatest dili- 
gence to his solicitations. 

Auditor Harley thanks you for remembering him and 
lus singing-man. As to the affair of subscriptions, do 
all at your leisure, and in the manner you judge most 
proper; and so I bid you heartily farewell, assuring 
you that I am ever most truly yours, M. P. 

Friend Ford salutes you. Adieu. 

Richardson, whom I take to be a better painter than 
any named in your letter, has made an excellent picture 
of me; from whence lord Harley (whose it is) has a 
stamp taken by Vertue. He has given me some of 
them for you to give to our friends at or about Dublin. 
I will send them by Tonson’s canal to Hyde at Dublin, 
in such a manner as that I hope they may come safe 
to you. 

TO ROBERT COPE, ESQ. 
Dublin, May 26, 1720. 
Ir all the world would not be ready to knock me down 
for disputing the good nature and generosity of you and 
Mrs. Cope, | should swear you invited me out of malice; 
some spiteful people have told you I am grown sickly 
and i and, having been formerly so yourself, 
you waut to triumph over me with your health and 
good humour, and she is youraccomplice. You have 
made so particular a muster of my wauts and humours, 
and demands and singularities, and they look so formid- 
able that I wonder how you have the courage to be such 
an undertaker. What if I should add that once in five 
or six weeks I am deaf for three or four days together ; 
will you and Mrs. Cope undertake to bawl to me, or 
let me mope in my chamber till I grow better ? 
Singula de nobis anni predantur cuntes.® 
Hor. Ep. ii. lib. ii. 55. 
I hunted four years for horses, gave 262. for one of three 
years and a half old, have been eighteen mouths train- 
ing him, and when he grew fit to ride, behold, my groom 
gave him a strain in the shoulder: he is rowelled, and 
gone to grass. Show me a misfortune greater in its 
kind. Mr. Charleton has refused Wadman’s living— 
why, God knows—and got the duchess to recommend 
his brother to it; the most unreasonable thing in the 
world. The day before 1 had your letter, I was work- 
iug with Mr. Nutley and Mr. Whaley to see what 
could be done for your lad, in case Caulfield should 
get the living which Mr. Whaley (the prinsate’s chap- 
a—--—— The waning years apace 
Steal off our thoughts and rifle every ir a ; 
N 
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lain) is to leave for Wadman's. Because, to say the 
truth, I have no concern at all for Charleton’s brother, 
whom I never saw but once. We know not yet whether 
Whaley’s present living will not be given to Dr. Kear- 
ney [treasurer of Armagh]; and I caunot learn the 
scheme yet, nor have been able to see Dr. Stone. The 
primate [Dr. Thomas poe is the hardest to be 
seen or dealt with in the world. Whaley seems to 
think the primate will offer Caulfield’s living to young 
Charleton. I know not what will come of it. I called 
at sir William Fownes's :* but he is in the county of 
Wicklow. If we could have notice of anything in 
goud time, I cannot but think that, mustering up 
friends, something might be done for Barclay; but 
really the primate’s life is not upon a very good foot, 
though I see no sudden apprehensions. I could upon 
any occasion write to him very freely, and I believe 
my writing would be of some weight, for they say he 
is not wholly governed by Crosse [rector of St. Mary’s, 
Dublin]. All this may be vision ; however, you will 
forgive it. Ido not care to put my name to a letter ; 
you must know my hand. I present my humble 
service to Mrs. Cope, and wonder she can be so good 
to remember an absent man, of whom she has no 
manner of knowledge but what she got by his trou 
bling her. I wish you success in what you hint to 
me, and that you may have enough of this world’s 
wisdom to manage it. Pray God preserve yon and 
your fireside. Are none of them yet in your lady's 
Opinion ripe for Sheridan ? I am still under the 
discipline of the bark, to prevent relapses. Charles 
Ford comes this summer to Ireland. Adieu. 


FROM MISS VANHOMRIGH. 
. Selbridge, 1720. 

BELIEVE me, it is with the utmost regret that I now 
complain to you, because I know your good nature 
such that you cannot see any human creature misera- 
ble without being sensibly touched. Yet what can | 
do? I must either unload my heart and tell you all 
its griefs, or sink under the inexpressible distress I now 
suffer by your prodigious neglect of me. It is now 
ten long weeks since I saw you; and in all that time 
I have never received but one letter from you, and a 
little note with an excuse. Oh! have you forgot me? 
You, endeavour by severities to force me from you. 
Nor can I blame you; for with the utmost distress and 
confusion I beheld myself the cause of uneasy re- 
flections to you: yet I cannot comfort you, but here 
declare that it is not in the power of art, time, or ac- 
cident, to lessen the inexpressible passion, which I have 
for ——-. Put my passion under the utmost restraint ; 
send me as distant from you as the earth will allow; 
yet you cannot banish those charming ideas which will 
ever stick by me while I have the use of memory: 
nor is the love I bear you only seated in my soul ; for 
there is not a single atom of my frame that is not 
blended with it. Therefore do not flatter yourself that 
separation will ever change my sentiments: I find 
myself unquiet in the midst of silence, and my heart 
is at once pierced with sorrow and love. For Heaven's 
sake, tell me what has caused this prodigious change 
in you which I have found of late. If you have the 
least remains of pity for me left, tell it me tenderly. 
No-—do not tell it so that it may cause my preseut 
death: and do not suffer me to live a life like a 
languishing death, which is the only life I can lead if 
you have lost any of your tenderness for me. ei 

® An alderman and lord-mayor of Dublin, father of Mr. 
Cope’s ludy. He was author of ‘‘ Methods Proposed for Re-” 
mulating the Poor, Supporting some, and Employing others, 
according to their Capacities. By Sir W. F., 1725.”’ 8vo; and 


there is a letter of his to the dean, September 9, 1732, on the 
Utility of an Hospital for Lunatics. ; 
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TO MISS VANHOMRIGH.— 1720. 


Ir you knew how many little difficulties there are in 
sending letters to you, it would remove five parts in 
six of your quarrel. But since you lay hold of my 
promises, and are so exact to the day, I shall promise 
you no more, and rather choose to be better than my 
word than worse. Iam confident you came chiding 
into the world, and will continue so while you are in 
it. I wonder what Mobkin® meant by showing you 
my letter. I will write to her no more, since she can 
keep secrets no better. It was the first love-letter I 
have writ these dozen years; and since I have so i) 
success, I will write no more. Never was a belle 
passion so defeated. But the governor, I hear, is 
jealous; and, upon your word, you have a vast deal to 
say to me about it. Mind your nurse-keeping: do 
your duty, and leave off your huffing. One would 
think you were in love, by dating your letter August 
29, by which means I received it just a month before 
it was written. You do not find I answer your ques- 
tions to your satisfaction: prove to me first that it was 
even possible to answer anything to your satisfaction, so 
as that you would not grumble in half an hour. I am 
glad my writing puzzles you, for then your time will be 
employed in finding it out: and I am sure it costs me a 
great many thoughts to make my letters difficult, 
Yesterday I was half way toward you where I dined, 
and returned weary enough. I asked where that road 
to the left led, and they named the place. J wish 
your letters were as difficult as mine, for then they 
would be of no consequence if they were dropped by 
careless messengers. A stroke ——— signifies every- 
thing that may be said to Cad —— at beginning or 
conclusion. It is I who ought to be in a huff, that 
anything written by Cad—— should be difficult to 
Skinage. 


ee, em cere em 


FROM MISS VANHOMRIGH,—1720. 


Is it possible that again you will do the very same 
thing I warned you of so lately? I believe you thought 
I only rallied when I told you the other night I 
would pester you with letters. Once more I advise 
you, if you have any regard for your quiet, to alter 
your behaviour quickly, for I do assure you I have 
too much spirit to sit down contented with this treat- 
ment. Because I love frankness extremely, I here tell 
you not that I have determined to try all manner of 
human arts to reclaim you; and if all those fail, I am 
resolved to have recourse to the black one, which, it 
is said, never does. Now see what inconveniency you 
will bring both yourself and me into. Pray think 
calmly of it; is it not much better to come of your- 
self than to be brought by force, and that perhaps at 
a time when you have the most agreeable engagement 
in the world? for when I undertake anything, Ido not 
love to do it by halves. 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 


IF you write as you do, I shall come the seldomer, on 
urpose to be pleased with your letters, which I never 
ook into without wondering how a brat that cannot 

read can possibly write so well. You are mistaken: 

send me a letter without your hand on the outside, and 

I hold you a crown I shall not read it. But, raillery 

apart, 1 think it inconvenient, for a hundred reasons, 

that I should make your house a sort of constant 

dwelling-place. I will certainly come as often as I 

conveniently can; but my health, and the perpetual 

run of ill weather, hinder me from going out in the 
morning ; and my afternoons are taken up I know not 
how, that I am in rebellion with a dozen of people 
beside yourself for not seeing them. For the rest, 


® Miss Marv Vanhomrigh, 
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you need make use of no other black art beside your 
ink. It is a pity your eyes are not black, or I would 
have said the same: but you are a white witch, and can 
do no mischief. If you have employed any of your 


art on the black scarf, I defy it, for one reason—guess. 
Adieu, 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 


Y RECEIVED your letter when some company was with 
me on Saturday night, and it put me in such confusion 
that I could not tell what to do. This moming a 
woman who does business for me told me she heard I 
was in love with one—naming you, and twenty par- 
ticulars; that little master and I visited you; 
and that the archbishop did so; and that you had 
abundanoe of wit, &c. I ever feared the tattle of this 
nasty town, and told you so: and that was the reason 
why I said to you long ago that I would see you 
seldom when you were in Ireland; and I must beg 
you to be easy if for some time J visit you seldomer, 
and not in so particular a manner. I will see you at 
the latter end of the week if possible. These are ac- 
sidents in life that are necessary aud must be sub- 
mitted to; and tattle, by the help of discretion, will 
vear off. 





FROM MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

Selbridge, 1720. 
TreLL me sincerely if you have once wished with ear- 
nestness to see me since I wrote to you: no, so far 
from that, you have not once pitied me, though I told 
you how I was distressed. Solitude is insupportable to 
a mind which is not easy. 1 have worn out my days 
in sighing, and my nights with watching, and think- 
ing of —, who thinks not of me. How many letters 
shall I send you before I receive an answer? Can 
you deny me, in my misery, the only comfort which 
TI cau expect at present? ©! that I could hope to 
see you here, or that I could go to you. I was born 
with violent passions, which terminate all in one, that 
unexpressible passion I have for you. Consider the 
killing emotions which I feel from your neglect of me ; 
and show some tenderness for me, or I shall lose my 
senses. Sure you cannot possibly be so much taken 
up but you might command a moment to write to 
me, and force your inclinations to so great a charity. 
I firmly believe, if I could know your thoughts (which 
no human creature is capable of guessing at, because 
never any one living thought like you), I should find 
you had often in a rage wished me religious, hoping 
then I should have paid my devotions to Heaven: but 
that would not spare you; for were I an enthusiast, 
still you would be the deity I should worship. What 
marks are there of a deity but what you are to be 
known by? You are present everywhere: your dear 
smage is always before my eyes. Sometimes you 
strike me with that prodigious awe I tremble with fear : 
at other times a charming compassion shines through 
your countenance, which revives my soul. Is it not 
more reasonable to adore a radiant form one has seen 
than one only described ? 


eee GREENS WRSRIOroreOAS 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 
October, 15, 1720. 

I sit down with the first opportunity I have to write 
to you, and the Lord knows when I can find conveni- 
ency to send this letter; for all the morning I am 
plagued with impertinent visits, below any man of 
sense or honour to endure if it were any way avoid- 
able. Dinners and afternoons and evenings are spent 
abroad in walking, to keep and avoid spleen as far as 

san; so that, when I am not so good a correspond- 
eat asI could wish, you are not to quarrel and be 
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governor; but to impute it to my situation, and to 
conclude infallibly that I have the same respect and 
kindness for you I ever professed to have, and shall 
ever preserve ; because you will always merit the ut- 
most that can be given you, especially if you go on to 
read and still further improve your mind and the 
talents that nature has given you. I am in much 
concern for poor Mobkin; and the more because I am 
sure you are so too. You ought to be as cheerful as 
you can, for both our sakes, and read pleasant things 
that will make you laugh, and not sit moping with 
your elbows on your knees on a little stool by the fire. 
It is most infallible that riding would do Mobkin® 
more good than any other thing, provided fair days and 
warm clothes be provided : and so it would to you ; and 
if you lose any Ae you know Job says, “skin for skin 
will a man give for hislife.” It ig either Job or Satan 
says 80, for ought you know. Iam getting an ill head in 
this cursed town, for want of exercise. I wish I were 
to walk with you fifty times about your garden, and 
then drink your coffee. I was sitting last night with 
half a score of both sexes for an hour, and grew as weary 
as a dog. Everybody grows silly and disagreeable, 
or I grow monkish and spleiuetic; which is the same 
thing. Conversation is full of nothing but South Sea, 


_and the ruin of the kingdom, and scarcity of money. 


FROM SIR THOMAS HANMER. 

Mildenhall, October 22, 1720. 
Sir,—I received the favour of a letter from you about 
teu days since, at which time the duke of Grafton was 
at London; but as he was soon expected in the coun- 
try, and is now actually returned, I thought it best, 
rather than write, to wait for an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him; and yesterday I went over to his house, on 
purpose to obey your commands, 1 found he was not 
a stranger to the subject of my errand; for he had all 
the particulars of the story very perfect, and told me 
my lord Arran had spoke to him concerning it.b I 
added my solicitations, backed with the reasons with 
which you had furnished me; and he was so kind to 
promise he would by this post write to the chief-jus- 
tice; how explicitly or how pressingly I cannot say, 
because men in high posts are afraid of being positive 
in their answers; but I hope it will be in such a man- 
ner as will be effectual. 

If the thing is done, it will be best that the means 
should be a secret by which it is brought about; and 
for this reason you will excuse me if I avoid putting 
my name to the outside of my letter, lest it should 
excite the curiosity of the post-office. If this affair 
ends to your satisfaction, Iam glad it has proved to 
me a cause of hearing from you, and an occasion of 
assuring you that I am, sir, your very humble servant, 

Tuo. HANMER, 


TO ALEXANDER POPE, ESQ. 
Dublin, January 10, 1721. 
A THousAND things’ have vexed me of late years, 
upon which I am determined to lay open my mind to 
you. Irather choose to appeal to you than to my 
lord chief-justice Whitshed, under the situation I am 
in. For I take this cause properly to lie before you: you 
are a much fitter judge of what concerns the credit of 
a writer, the injuries that are done him, and the re- 
parations he ought to receive. Besides, I doubt whether 
the arguments I could suggest to prove my own im- 
nocence would be of much weight from the gentlemen 


& Miss Mary Vanhomrigh, who is mentioned before undee 
this appellation. 

a Tne prosecution of Waters. ; 

© No piece of Swift coutains more political knowledge, more 
love of the English constitution and radon) liberty thas 
appears in this celebrated lester. 
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of the long robe to those in furs; upon whose decision 
about the difference of style or sentiments I should be 
very unwilling to leave the merits of my cause. 

Give me leave then to put you in mind (although 
you cannot easily forget it) that about ten weeks before 
the queen's death I left the town, upon occasion of 
that incurable breach among the great men at court, 
and went down to Berkshire, where you may remember 
that you gave me the favour of a visit. While I was 
in that retirement, I wrote a discourse, which I thought 
might be useful in such a juncture of affairs, and sent 
it up to London; but upon some difference 1n opinion 
between me and a certain great minister [{ Bolingbroke] 
now abroad, the publishing of it was deferred so long 
that the queen died, and I recalled my copy, which 
hath been ever since in safe hands. Ina few weeks 
after the loss of that excellent princess, I came to my 
station here; where I have continued ever since in the 
greatest privacy and utter ignorance of those events 
which are most commonly talked of in the world. 
I neither know the names nor numbe (ff the royal 
family which now reigus further th. che Prayer- 
Bovk informs me. I camnot tell who is chancellor, 
who are secretaries, nor with what nations we are in 
peace or war. And this manner of life was not taken 
up out of any sort of affectation, but merely to avoid 
giving offence, and for fear of provoking party zeal. 

I had indeed written some memorials of the four last 
years of the queen's reign, with some other informations, 
which I received as necessary materials to qualify 
me for doing something in an employment then de- 
signed me; but, as it was at the disposal of a person 
[duke of Kent] that had not the smallest share of 
steadiness or sincerity, I disdained to accept it. 

These papers, at my few hours of health and leisure, 
I have been digesting into order by one sheet at a 
time,> for I dare not venture any further, lest the 
humour of searching and seizing papers should revive ; 
not that Fam in pain of any danger to myself, (for 
they contain nothing of present times or persons, upon 
which I shall never lose a thought while there is a cat 
or a spaniel in the house,) but to preserve them from 
fein teat among messengers and clerks. 

I have written in this kingdom a discourse to per- 
suade the wretched people to wear their own manu- 
factures, instead of those from England :° this treatise 
soon spread very fast, being agreeable to the senti- 
ments of the whole nation, except of those gentlemen 
who had employments or were expectants. Upon 
which a person in great office here immediately took 
the alarm; he sent in haste for the chief-justice,a and 
informed him of a seditious, factious, and virulent 
pamphlet, lately published with a design of setting 
the two kingdoms at variance; directing, at the 
same time, that the printer should be prosecuted with 
the utmost ngour of law. The chief-justice had so 
quick an understanding that he resolved if possible 
to outdo his orders. The grand juries of the county 
and city were practised effectually with to represent 
the said carpet with all aggravating epithets, for 
which they had thanks sent them from England, and 
their presentments published for several weeks in all 
the newspapers. The printer was seized, and forced to 
give great bail. After his trial, the jury brought him 
in not guilty, although they had been culled with the 
utmost industry : the chief-justice sent them back nine 
times, and kept them eleven hours, until, being per- 
fectly tired out, they were forced to leave the matter 
to the mercy of the judge, by what they call a special 
verdict. During the trial, the chief-jnstice, among 


a ‘* Some Free Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs.” 
b * The History of the Four Last Years of the Queen.” 
< “A Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures, 
2n."' 
d@ Lord chief-justice Whitshed. 
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other singularities, laid his hand on his breast. and 

otested solemnly that that author's design was to bring 
in the pretender; although there was not a single 
syllable of party in the whole treatise, and although it 
was known that the most eminent of those who professed 
his own principles publicly disallowed his proceedings. 
But the cause being so very odious and unpopular, 
the trial of the verdict was deferred from one term to 
another, until, upon the duke of Grafton, the lord- 
lieutenant’s arrival, his grace, after mature advice and 
permission from England, was pleased to grant a xoli 
prosequi. 

This is the more remarkable because it is said that 
the man is no ill decider in common cases of property, 
where party is out of the question; but, when that in- 
tervenes, with ambition at heels to push it forward, it 
must needs confound any man of little spirit and low 
birth, who has no other endowment than that sort of 
knowledge which, however possessed in the highest 
degree, can possibly give no one good quality to the 
mind, 

It is true I have been much concerned for several 
years past, upon account of the public, as well as for 
myself, to see how ill a taste for wit and sense prevails 
in the world, which politics, and South Sea, and 
party, and operas, and masquerades, have introduced, 
For, besides many insipid papers which the malice of 
some has entitled me to, there are many persons ap- 
pearing to wish me well, and pretending to be judges 
of my style and manner, who have yet ascribed some 
writings to me of which any man of common sense 
and literature would be heartily ashamed. I cannot 
forbear instancing a, treatise called ‘* A Dedication upon 
Dedications,” which many would have to be mine, 
although it be as empty, dry, and servile a composition, 
as I remember at any time to have read. But, above 
all, there is one circumstance which makes it impossible 
for me to have been author of a treatise wherein there 
are several pages contaiung a panegyric on king 
George, of whose character and person I am utterly 
ignorant, nor ever had once the curiosity to in- 
quire into either, living at so great a distance as I do, 
and having long done with whatever can relate to 
public matters. 

Indeed, 1 have formerly delivered my thoughts very 
freely, whether I was asked or not; but never affected 
to be a counsellor, to which I had no manner of call. 
I was humbled enough to see myself so far outdone by 
the earl of Oxford in my own trade as a scholar, and 
too good a courtier not to discover his contempt of 
those who would be men of importance out of their 
sphere. Besides, to say the truth, although I have 
known many great ministers ready enough to hear 
opinions, yet I have hardly seen one that would ever 
descend to take advice; and this pedantry arises from 
a maxim themselves do not believe at the same time 
they practise by it, that there is something profound in 
politics, which men of plain honest sense cannot 
arrive to. 

I only wish my endeavours had succeeded better in 
the great point I had at heart, which was that of re- 
conciling the ministers to each other. This might 
have been done, if others, who had more concern and 
more influence, would have acted their parts; and, 
if this had succeeded, the public interest both of church 
and state would not have been the worse, nor the Pro- 
testant succession endangered. 

But whatever opportunities a constant attendance of 
abur years might have given me for endeavouring to 
do good offices to particular persons, I deserve at least 
to find tolerable quarter from those of the other party, 
for many of which I was a constant advocate with the 
earl of Oxford; and for this I appeal to his lordship 
He knows how often I ptessed bim in favour of Me 
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Addison, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Rowe, and Mr. Steele, 
although I freely confess that his lordship's kindness to 
them was altogether owing to his generous notions, and 
the esteem he had for their wit and parts, of which I 
could only pretend to be a remembrancer. For J can 
never forget the answer he gave to the late lord Halifax, 
who, upon the first change of the ministry, interceded 
with him to spare Mr. Congreve; it was by repeating 
these two lines of Virgil :— 

** Non obtusa gdeo gestamus pectora Pam, 

ec tam aversus equos Tyrié Sol jungit ab urbe.” 
** Our hearts are not so cold, nor flames the fire 
Of Sol so distant from the race of Tyre.”’—DrypeEn. 

Pursnant to which, he always treated Mr. Congreve 
with the greatest personal civilities, assuring him of 
his constant favour and protection, adding that he 
would study to do something better for him. 

I remember it was in those times a usual subject of 
raillery towards me among the ministers that I never 
came to them without a Whig in my sleeve: which 
I do not say with any view toward making my court ; 
fur the new principles fixed to those of that denomina- 
tion I did then, and do now, from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as wholly degenerate from their 
predecessors. J have conversed in some freedom with 
more ministers of state of all parties than usually 
happeus to men of my level; and I confess, in their 
capacity as ministers, I look upon them as a race of 
people whose acquaintance no man would court, 
otherwise than upon the score of vanity or ambition. 
The first quickly wears off, (and is the vice of low 
minds, for a man of spirit is too proud to be vain,) 
and the other was not my case. Besides, having never 
received more than one small favour, I was under no 
necessity of being a slave to men in power, but chose 
my friends by their personal merit, without examining 
how far their notions agreed with the politics then in 
vogue. I frequently conversed with Mr. Addison, 
and the others I named, (except Mr. Steele,) during 
all my lord Oxford’s ministry: and Mr. Addison's 
frieudship to me continued inviolable, with as much 
kindness as when we used to meet at my lord Somers’ 
or Halifax’, who were leaders of the opposite party. 

I would infer from all this that it 1s with great in- 
justice I have these many years been pelted by your 
pamphleteers, merely upon account of some regard 
which the queen's last ministers were pleased to have for 
me: and yet in my conscience I think I am a partaker 
in every ill design they had against the Protestant suc- 
cession or the liberties and religion of their country ; 
and can say with Cicero, “that 1 should be proud to 
be included with them in all their actions, tanquam in 
equo Trqjano.” But, if I have never discovered by my 
words, writings, or actions, any party virulence or 
dangerous designs against the present powers; if my 
friendship and conversation were equally shown among 
‘those who liked or disapproved the proceedings then at 
court, and that ¥ was known to be a common friend of 
all deserving persons of the latter sort when they were 
in distress; I cannot but think it hard that I am not 
suffered to run quietly among the common herd of 
people, whose opinions unfortunately differ from those 
which lead to favour and preferment. 

I ought to let you know that the thing we called a 
Whig in England is a creature altogether different from 
those of the same denomination here; at least it was so 
during the reign of her late majesty. Whether those 
on your side have changed or not, it has not been my 
business to inquire. JI remember my excellent friend 
Mr. Addison, when he first came over hither secretary 
to the earl of Wharton, then lord-lieutenant, was ex- 
tremely offended at the conduct and discourse of the 
chief managers here: he told me they were a sort of 
people who seemed to think that the principles of a 
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Whig consisted in nothing elee but damning the 
church, reviling the clergy, abetting the dissenters, and 
speaking contemptibly of revealed religion. 

I was discoursing some years ago with a certain 
minister about that Whiggish or fanatical genius so 
prevalent among the English of this kingdom : his lord- 
ship accounted for it by that number of Cromwell's 
soldiers, adventurers established here, who were all of 
the sourest leaven and the meanest birth, and whose 
posterity are now in possession of their lands and ‘heiy 
principles. However, it must be confessed that of late 
some people in this country are grown weary of quar- 
relling, because interest, the great motive of quarrelling 
is at an end; for it is hardly worth contending who 
shall be an exciseman, a country vicar, a crier in the 
courts, or an under-clerk. 

You will perhaps be inclined to think that a person 
so ill treated as I have been must at some time or 
other have discovered very dangerous opinions in 
government; in answer to which, I will tell you 
what my political principles were in the time of her 
late glorious majesty, which I never coutradicted by 
any action, writing, or discourse. 

First, I always declared myself against a popish 
successor to the crown, whatever title he might have by 
the proximity of blood : neither did I ever regard the 
right line, except upon two accounts ; first, as it was 
established by law; and, secondly, as it has much 
weight in the opinions of the people. For necessity 
may abolish any law, but cannot alter the sentiments 
of the vulgar; right of inheritance being perhaps the 
most popular of all topics; and therefore in great 
changes, when that is broke, there will remain much 
heart-burning and discontent among the meaner people, 
which (under a weak prince and corrupt administration) 
may have the worst consequences upon the peace of 
any state. 

As to what is called a revolution principle, my 
opinion was this: that whenever those evils which 
usually attend and follow a violent change of govern- 
ment were not in probability so pernicious as the 
grievances we sufler under present power, then the pub- 
lic good will justify such a revolution; and this I took 
to have been the case in the prince of Orange's expe- 
dition: although, in the consequence, it produced some 
very bad effects, which are likely to stick long enough 
by us, 

I had likewise in those days a mortal antipathy 
against standing armies in times of peace; because I 
always took standing armies to be oily servants hired 
hy the master of the family for keeping his own chil- 
dren in slavery ; and because I conceived that a prince 
who could not think himself secure without mercenary 
troops, must needs have a separate interest from that of 
his subjects. Although I am not ignorant of those 
artificial necessities which a corrupted ministry can 
create for keeping up forces to support a faction against 
the public interest. 

As to parliaments, I adored the wisdom of that Gothic 
institution which made them annual, and I was con- 
fident our liberty could never be placed upon a firm 
foundation until that ancient law were restored among 
us. For who sees not that, while such assemblies are 
permitted to have a longer duration, there grows up a 
commerce of corruption between the ministry and the 
deputies, wherein they both find their acoounts, to the 
manifest danger of liberty ; which traffic would never 
answer the design nor expense if parliaments met once 
a-year. 

I ever abominated that scheme of politics (aow 
about thirty years old) of setting up a moneyed interest 
in opposition to the Janded. For I conceived there 
could not be a truer maxim in our government than 
this, that the possessors of the svil are the best judges of 
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what is for tue advantage of the kingdom. If others 
had thought the same way, funds of credit and South- 
Sea projects would never have been felt nor heard of. 

I could never discover the necessity of suspending 
any law upon which the liberty of the most innocent 
persons depended : neither do I think this practice has 
made the taste of arbitrary power so agreeable as that 
we should desire to see it repeated. Every rebellion 
subdued and plot discovered contribute to the firmer 
establishment of the prince. In the latter case, the 
knot of conspirators is entirely broken, and they are to 
begin their work anew under a thousand disadvantages ; 
so that those diligent inquiries into remote and pe 
blematical guilt, with a new power of enforcing them 
by chains and dungeons to every person whose face a mi- 
nister thinks fit to dislike, are not only opposite to that 
maxim which declares it better that ten guilty men 
should escape than one innocent suffer, but likewise 
leave a gate wide open to the whole tribe of informers, 
the most accursed, and prostitute, and abandoned race 
that God ever permitted to aes mankind. 

It is true the Romans had a custom of choosing 
a dictator, during whose administration the power of 
other magistrates was suspended; but this was done 
upon the greatest emergencies; a war near their doors, 
or some civil dissension; for armies must be governed 
by arbitrary power. 
monwealth give place to luxury and ambition, this 
very office of dictator became perpetual in the persons 
of the Ceesars and their successors, the most infamous 
tyrants that have anywhere appeared in story. 

These are some of the sentiments I had relating to 
public affairs while I was in the world ; what they are 
at present is of little importance either to that or my- 
self; neither can I truly say I have any at all, or if I 
had, I dare not venture to publish them; for, however 
orthodox they may be while I am now writing, they may 
become criminal enough to bring me into trouble before 
Midsummer. And indeed I have often wished for some 
time past that a political catechism might be published 
by authority four times a-year, in order to instruct us 
how we are to speak, and write, and act during the 
current quarter. I have by experience felt the want of 
such an instructor: for, intending to make my court to 
some pone on the prevailing side, by advancing cer- 
tain old Whiggish principles, which it seems had been 
exploded about a month before, I have passed for a 
disaffected person. I am not iguorant how idle a thing 
it is for a man in obscurity to attempt defending his 
reputation as a writer, while the spirit of faction has so 
universally possessed the minds of men that they are 
not at leisure to attend to anything else. They will 
just give themselves time to libel and accuse me, but 
cannot spare a minute to hear my defence. So, in a 
plot-discovering age, I have often known an innocent 
man seized and imprisoned, aud forced to lie several 
months in chains, while the ministers were not at leisure 
to hear his petition until they had prosecuted and 
hanged the number they proposed, 

All I can reasonably hope for by this letter is to con- 
vince my friends and others who are pleased to wish me 
well, that I have neither been so ill a subject nor so 
stupid an author as I have been represented by the 
virulence of libellers, whose malice has taken the 
same train in both, by fathering dangerous principles 
in government upon me, which I never maintained, and 
insipid productions which I am not capable of writing. 
For, however I may have been soured by personal ill- 
treatment, or by melancholy prospects for the public, 
I am too much a politician to expose my own safety by 
offensive words. And if my genius and spirit be sunk 

* Swift, in one sentence only of his admirable “ Sentiments 


of a Church-of-England Man,” demolished the slavish and ab- 
turd doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance. ‘* Many 
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But when the virtue of that com- | 
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by increasing years, I have at least discretion eno 
left not to mistake the measure of my own abilities 


hich perhaps I may have lost with my youth. 





FROM SIR CONSTANTINE PHIPPS. 
Ormond-street, January 14, 1721. 
Sir,—Having been a little indisposed, I went at Christ. 
mas into the country, which prevented me from sooner ace 
knowledging the favour of your letteg As to Waters'ss 
case, I was informed of it; and the last term I spoke 
to Mr. Attorney-general [sir Robert Raymond] about 
it; but he told me, he could not grant a writ of error 
in a criminal case without direction from the king ; so 
that Waters is not likely to have much relief from hence, 
and therefore I am glad you have some hopes it will 
drop in Ireland. 4 think the chief-justice [ Whitshed 
should have that regard to his own reputation to let it 
go off 80; for I believe the oldest man alive, or any 
law-book, cannot give any instance of such a proceed- 
ing. I was informed who was aimed at v the pruse- 
cution, which made me very zealous in 1t; which I 
shall be in everything wherein I can be serviceable to 
that gentleman, for whom nobody has a greater esteem 
than your most faithful humble servant, 
ConsTANTINE PHutpps, 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 
Westminster, February 28, 1721. 

Dear Sir,—If Iam to chide you for not writing to 
me, or beg your pardon that I have not written to you, 
is a question, for our correspondence has been so long 
interrupted that I swear I do not know which of us 
wrote last. In all cases I assure you of my continual 
friendship and kindest remembrance of you ; and with 
great pleasure expect the same fromm you. I have been 
il] this winter. Age, I find, comes on; and the cough 
does not diminish.— 

Non sum qualis eram bone 

Sub regno Cynare —-?ass for that. 

T am tired with politics, and lost in the South Sea. 
The roaring of the waves and the madness of the 
people were justly put together. I can send you no 
sort of news that holds either connexion or sense. It 
is all wilder than St. Anthony’s dream ; and the baga- 
telle is more solid than anything that has been endea- 
voured here this year. Our old friend Oxford is not 
wel], and continues in Herefordshire. John of Bucks® 
died last night, aud Coningsby © was sent last night to 
the Tower. I frequently drink your health with lord 
Harley, who is always the same good man, and grows 
daily more beloved as more universally known. I do 
so too with our honest good-natured friend Ford, whom 
I love for many good reasons, and particularly for that 
he loves you. 

As to the sprees dees in which I have given you a 
great deal of trouble already to make the rest of that 
of the clergy,’’ says he, ‘‘ and other learned men, mistook the 
object to which passive obedience was due. By the supreme ma- 
gistrate is properly understood the legislative power, which in 
all governments must be absolute and unlimited, But the word 
Magistrate seeming to denote a single person, and to express the 
executive power, it came to pass, that the obedience due to the 
legislature was, for want of knowing or considering this easy 
distinction, misappled to the administration.’’——-Dz. Warton, 

@ Dr. Swift's printer; who was prosecuted for printing “A 
Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures,” written 
in 1720. The dean, in the preceding letter to Pope, says, that 
“the jury which tried him had been culled with the utmost 
industry; but that, notwithstanding, they brought him in not 
guilty; that Whitshed, the judge, sent them out nine timesand 
kapt them eleven hours; till, being tired out, they were forced ta 
leave the matter to the mercy of the judge by a special verdict. 
The duke of Grafton, lord-lieutenant, soon after, upon mature 
advice, and permission from England, granted a elt prosequi.” 

> John Sheflield, duke of Buckingham. 

* Thomas earl of Coningsby, created by George I in 1719. 
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trouble jess, I desire you to send the enclosed letter to 
Mr. Hyde that he may raze out the names of those 
gentlemen who have taken out their books, and take 
what convenient care he can of the remaining books. 
And as to the pecuniary part, I find no better way 
than that you will remit it, as you did the former 
sum, by bill of exchange. Mr. Ford likewise judges 
this the best and securest method. 

How do you do as to your health? Are we to see 
you this summer? Answer me these questions. Give 
my service to all -friends, and believe me to be ever, 
with great truth and esteem, dear sir, yours, 

Mattuew Prior. 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 
Westminster, April 25, 1721, 

Dear Sir,—I know very well that you can write a 
good letter if you have a mind to it; but that is not 
the question. A letter from you sometimes is what I 
desire. Reserve your tropes and periods for those you 
love less; and let me hear how you do, in whatever 
humour you are; whether lending your money to the 
butchers, protecting the weavers, treating the women, 
or construing propria que maribus to the country 
curate. You and I are so established authors that we 
may write what we will without fear of censure; and 
if we have not lived long enough to prefer the bagatelle 
to anything else, we deserved to have had our brains 
knocked out ten years ago. 

I have received the money punctually of Mr. Dan. 
Hayes, have his receipt, and hereby return you all the 
thauks that your friendship in that affair ought to 
claim, and your generosity does contemn. There is 
one turn for you: good. 

The man you mentioned in your last [the earl of 
Oxford] has been in the country these two years, very 
il] in his health, and has not for many months been 
out of his chamber; yet what you observe of him is so 
true that his sickness is all counted for policy, that he 
will not come up till the public distractions force 
somebody or other (whom God knows) who will 
oblige somebody else to send for him in open triumph, 
and set him in state quo privs. That, in the mean 
time, he has foreseen all that has happened; check- 
mated all the ministry ; and to divert himself at his 
leisure hours, he has laid all those lime twigs for his 
neighbour Coningsby that keep that precious bird in 
the cage, out of which himself slipped so cunningly 
and easily. 

Things, and the way of men’s judging them, vary so 
much here that it is impossible to give you any just 
account of some of our friends’ actions. offen ® is 
more than suspected to have given up his party, as 
Sancho did his subjects, for so much a-head, l'un 
portant l'autre. His cause, therefore, which is some- 
thing originally like that of Lutrin, is opposed or neg- 
lected by his ancient friends, and openly sustained by 
the ministry. He cannot be lower in the opinion of 
most men than he is; and I wish our friend Harcourt 
were higher than he is. 

Our young Harley's vice is no more covetousness 
than plainness of speech is that of his cousin Tom. 
His lordship is really amabilis; and lady Harriette, 
adoranda. 

I tell youno news, but that the whole is a complica- 
tion of mistakes in policy, and of knavery in the 
exccution of it: of the ministers I speak, for the most 
part as well ecclesiastical as civil. This is all the 
truth I can tell you, except one, which I am sure you 
receive very kindly, that I am ever your friend and 
humble servant, MatTTuew Prior. 

Friend Shelton, commonly called Dear Dick, is with 
mz, We drink your health, Adieu. 

8 Dr. Atterbury, bishop of Rochester. 
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TO (Srziza) MRS. JOHNSON. 

Deanery House, Sunday morning, April 30, 178). 
Jack GRATTAN said nothing to me of it til last night , 
it is none of my fault: how did I know but you were 
to dine abroad? You should have sent your mes- 
senger sooner; yes, I think the dinner you provided 
for yourselves may do well enough here, but pray send 
it soon. I wish you would give a body more early 
warning; but you must blame yourselves. Delan 
says he will come in the evening; and, for aught 
know, Sheridan may be here at dinner: which of you 
was it that undertook this frolic? Your letter hardly 
explained your meaning, but at last I found it. Pray 
do not serve me these tricks often. You may be sure 
if there be a good bottle you shall have it. I am sure 
I never refused you, and therefore that reflection might 
have been spared. Pray be more positive in your 
answer to this. 

Margooseb and not Mergoose: it is spelt with an a, 
simpleton. 

No, I am pretty well after my walk. Iam glad the 
archdeacon ey got home safe, and I hope you 
took care of him. It was his own fault; how could I 
know where he was? and he could easily have over- 
taken me; for I walked softly on purpose; I told 
Delany I would. 


TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Dublin, May 18, 1721. 
S1r,—I had your letter, and the copy of the bishop's 
circular enclosed, fur which I thank you; and yet I 
will not pretend to know anything of it, and hope you 
have not told anybody what you did. 1 should be 
glad enough to be at the visitation, not out of any love 
to the business or the person, but to do my part in 
preventing any mischief. But in truth my health will 
not suffer it; and you, who are to be my proxy, may 
safely give it upon your veracity. I am confident the 
bishop would not be dissatisfied with wanting my 
company, and yet he may give himself airs when he 
finds Iam not there. I now employ myself in getting 
ou a companion to cure your spleen. I am your 

faithful humble servant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


TO THE BISHOP OF MEATH.c : 
July 5, 1721: 
My Lorp,—I have received an account of your lord- 
ships refusing to admit my proxy at your visitation, 
with several circumstances of personal reflections on 
myself, although my proxy attested my want of 
health ; to confirm which, and to lay before you the 
justice and Christianity of your proceeding, above a 
hundred persons of quality and distinction can witness 
that, since Friday the 26th of May, I have been 
tormented with an ague, in as violent a manner as 
possible, which still continues, and forces me to make 
use of another hand in writing to you. At the same 
time I must be plain to tell you that if this accident 
had not happened, I should have used all endeavours 
to avoid your visitation, upon the public promise J] 
made you three years ago, and the motives which 
occasioned it; because I was unwilling to hear any 
more very injurious treatment and appellations given 
to my brethren or myself; and by the grace of God J 
am still determined to absent myself on the like occa- 
sion, as far as I can possibly be dispensed with by any 
law, while your lordship is in that diocese, and Ia 
member of it: in which resolution I could not conceive 
but your lordship would be easy; because, although 
my presence might possibly contribute to your real (al 


a Indorsed by Mrs Johnson. ‘‘ An answer to no letter.” 
b Chateau Margour, a sort of claret so ca! led. 
« Dr Evana. 
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least future) interest, I was sure it could not to your 
present satisfaction. ; 

If J had had the happiness to have been acquainted 
with any one clergyman in the diocese of your lord- 
ship's principles, I should have desired him to repre- 
sent me, with hopes of better success: but I wish you 
would sometimes think it convenient to distinguish 
men as well as principles; and not to look upon every 
person who happens to owe you canonical obedience as 
if a 





I have the honour to be ordinary over a considerable 
number of as eminent divines as any in this kingdom, 
who owe me the same obedience as I owe to your lord- 
ship, and are equally bound to attend my visitation ; 
Me neither I, nor any of my predecessors, to my know- 
edge, did ever refuse a regular proxy. 

I am only sorry that you, who are of a country 
famed for good nature, have found a way to unite the 
hasty passion of your own countrymen > with the long, 
sedate resentment of a Spaniard: but 1 have an 
honourable hope that this proceeding has been more 
owing to party than complexion. I am, my _ lord, 
your lordship’s most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwirtT. 


TO VANESSA. 
Gallstown, near Kinnegad, July 5, 1721. 

Ir was not convenient, hardly possible, to write fo you 
before now, though I had a more than ordinary desire 
to do it, considering the disposition I found you in 
last; though I hope I left you in a better. I must 
here beg you to take more care of your health by 
company and exercise, or else the spleen will get. the 
better of you, than which there is not a more foolish or 
troublesome disease, aud what you have no pretences 
to in the world, if all the advantages of life can be any 
defence against it. Cadenus — assures me he 
continues to esteem, and love, and value you above all 
things, and so will do to the end of his life; but at 
the same time entreats that you would not make your- 
self or him unhappy by imaginations. The wisest 
men of all ages have thought it the best course to seize 
the minutes as they fly, and to make every innocent 
action an amusement. If you knew how I struggle 
for a little health, what uneasiness Iam at in riding 
and walking, and refraining from everything agreeable 
to my taste, you would think it but a small thing to 
take a coach now and then, and to converse with fools 
or impertinents to avoid spleen and sickness. W ith- 
out health you will lose all desire of drinking coffee, 
and be so low as to have uo spirits. Pray write to me 
cheerfully, without complaints or expostulatious, or 
élse Cadenus shall kuow it, and punish you. What is 
this world without being as easy in it as prudence and 
fortune can make us? I find it every day more silly 
and insignificant, and I conform myself to it for my 
own ease. I am here as deeply employed in other 
folks’ plantations and ditches as if they were my own 
eoncern; and think of my absent friends with delight, 
and hopes of seeing them happy, and of being happy 
with them. Shall you, who have so much honour and 
good seuse, act otherwise to make Cad aud 
yourself miserable? Settle your affairs, and quit this 
scoundrel island, and things will be as you desire. I 
cat. say no more, being called away. Mais soyez 
assurce que gamais personne au monde n'a été aimée, 
eslimée, adorée par votre anu que vous. 1 have drunk 
uo coffee since I left you, nor intend it till I see you 
again: there is none worth drinking but ycurs if my- 
self may be the judge. Adieu. 

® “He was your footman,”’ may be implied or left to his 
lordship’s own conjecture. 

b The bishop was a Welshman. 
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FROM LC RD BOLINGBROKE. 

July 28, 1721 
I NEVER was 80 angry in all my life as i was witb 
you last week, on the receipt of your letter of the 19tb 
of June. The extreme pleasure it gave me takes away 
all the excuses which I had invented for your long 
neglect. I design to return my humble thanks to 
those men of eminent gratitude and integrity, the 
weavers and the judges, and earnestly to entreat them, 
instead of tossing you in the person of your proxy, who 
had need to have iron ribs to endure all the drubbings 
you will procure him, to toss you in your proper 
person, the next time you offend, by going about to 
talk sense or to do good to the rabble. Is it possible 
that one of your age and profession should be ignorant 
that this monstrous beast has passions to be moved, but 
no reason to be appealed to; and that plain truth will 
influence half a score men at most in a nation or an 
age, while mystery will lead millions by the nose ? 

Dear Jonathan, since you cannot resolve to write as 
you preach, what public authority allows, what coun- 
cils and senates have decided to be orthodox, instead 
of what private opinion suggests, leave off instructing 
the citizens of Dublin. Believe me there is more plea- 
sure, and more merit too, in cultivating friendship 
than in taking care of the state. Fools and knaves are 
generally best fitted for the last; and none but men of 
sense and virtue are capable of the other. How comes 
it then to pass that you who have sense, though you 
have wit, and virtue, though you have kept bad com- 
pany in your time, should be surprised that I continue 
to write to you, and expect to hear from you, after 
seven years absence ? 

Anni predantur euntes, say you: aud time will lop 
off my luxuriant branches: perhaps it will be so. But 
I have put the pruning-hook into a hand which works 
hard to leave the other as little to do of that kind as 
may be. Some superfluous twigs are every day cut ; 
and as they lessen in number, the bough which bears 
the golden fruit of friendship shoots, swells, and 
spreads. 

Our friend told you what he heard, aud what was 
commonly said, when he told you that I had taken the 
fancy of growing rich. If I could have resolved to 
think two minutes a-day about stocks, to flatter law 
half an hour a-week, or to have any obligation to 
people I neither loved nor valued, certain it is that I 
might have gained immensely. But not caring to 
follow the many bright examples of these kinds which 
France furnished, and which England sent us over, I 
turned the little money I had of my own, without being 
Jet into any secret, very negligently; and if I have se- 
cured enough to content me, it is because I was -soon 
contented. Iam sorry to hear you confess that the 
love of money has got into your head. Take care, or 
it will, ere long, sink into your heart, the proper seat of 
passions. Plato, whom you cite, looked upon riches, 
and the other advantages of fortune, to be desirable; but 
he declared, as you have read in Diogeues Laértius, 
ia etsi non affluerint, nihilominus tamen beatum fore 
sapientem. You may think it perhaps hard to recon- 
cile his two journeys into Sicily with this maxim, 
especially since he got fourscore talents of the tyrant. 
But I can assure you that he went to the elder Dionysius 
only to buy books, and to the younger only to borrow 
a piece of ground, and a number of men, women, and 
children, to try his Utopia. Aristippus was in Sicily 
at the same time; and there passed some Billingsgate 
between these reverend persons. This philosopher had 
a «much stronger fancy to grow rich than Plato; he 
flattered, he cracked jests, and danced over a stick te 
get some of the Sicilian gold: but still even he touk 
care sibi res, non se rebus submiltere. And T remember 
with great edification, how he reproved one of his cate 
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chumens, who blushed, and shrunk back, when his 
master showed him the way to the hawdy-house, Non 
ingredi turpe est, sed egred: non posse turpe est. The 
conclusion of all is this; un honnéte homme ought to 
have cent mille livres de rente, if you please; but a wise 
man will be happy with the hundredth part. Let us not 
refuse riches when they offer themselves; but let us 
give them no room in our heads or our hearts. Let us 
enjoy wealth without suffering it to become necessary 
tous. And, to finish with one of Seneca’s quaint sen- 
tences: “ Let us place it so, that fortune may take it 
without tearing it from us." The passage you men- 
tion does follow that which I quoted to you, and the 
advice is good. Solon thought so; nay, he went fur- 
ther ; and you remember the reason he gave for sitting 
in the council of Pisistratus, whom he had done his 
utmost to oppose, and who, by the way, proved a very 
good prince. But the epistle is not writ by Cicero, as 
you seem to think. It is, if I mistake uot, an epistle 
of Dolabella to him. Cato, you say, would not be of 
the same mind. Cato is a most venerable name, and 
Dolabella was but a scoundrel with wit and valour; 
and yet there is better sense, nay, there is more virtue 
in what Dolabella advises, than in the conduct of 
Cato. I must own my weakness to you. This Cato 
so sung by Lucan in every page, and so much. better 
sung by Virgil in half a line, strikes me with no great 
respect. When I see him painted in all the glorious 
colours which eloquence furnishes, I call to mind that 
image of him which Tully gives in one of his letters to 
Atticus, or to somebody else; where he says, that 
having a mind to keep a debate from coming on in 
the senate, they made Cato rise to speak, and that he 
talked till the hour of proposing matters was over. 
Tully insinuates that they often made this use of him. 
Does not the moving picture shift? Do you not behold 
Clarke of Taunton-Dean, in the gown of a Roman 
senator, sending out the members to piss? The censor 
used sharp medicines; but in his time the pe had 
strength to bear them. The second Cato inherited this 
receipt without his skill; and, like a true quack, he 
gave the remedy, because it was his only one, though 
it was too late. He hastened the paticnt’s death; he 
not only hastened it, he made it more convulsive and 
painful, 

The condition of your wretched country is worse 
than you represent it to be. The healthful Indian fol- 
lows his master who died of sickness to the grave; but 
I much doubt whether those charitable legislators exact 
the same, when the master is a lunatic, and cuts his 
own throat. I mourn over Ireland with all my heart, 
but I pity you more. In reading your letter I feel 
your pulse; and I judge of your distemper as surely 
by the figures into which you cast your ink, as the 
learned doctor at “the hand and urinal” could do, if 
he pored over your water. You are really in a very 
bad way. You say your memory declines; I believe 
it does, since you forget your friends, and since re- 
peal importunity can hardly draw a token of remem- 

rance from you. ‘here are bad airs for the mind as 
well as the body: and what do you imagine that 
Plato, since you have set me upon quoting him (who 
thanked Heaven that he waz not a Boetian), would have 
said of the wltima Thule? Shake off your laziness, 
ramble over hither, and spend some months in a kinder 
climate, You will be in danger of meeting but one 

lague here, and you will leave many behind you. 
Frere you will come among people who lead a life sin- 
gular enough to hit your humour: so near the world as 
to have all its conveniences; so far from the world as 
to be strangers to all its inconveniences; wanting no- 
thing which goes to the ease and happiness of life ; 
embarrassed by nothing which is cumbersome. I dare 
slmost venture to say that you will like us better than 
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the persons you live with, and that we snall be able to 
make you retrograde, (that I may use a canonical 
simile,) as tne sun did on the dial of Hezekiah, and 
begin anew the twelve years which you complain are 
gone. We will restore to you the nigros angusto fronte 
capillos ; and with them the dulce Jogui, the ridere de- 
corum, et inter vina fugam Cynare meerere proterve. 
Hec est vita solutorum miserd ambitione gravique, and 
not yours. 

I was going to finish with my sheet of paper; but 
having bethought myself, that you deserve some more 
punishment, and calling all my anger against you to 
my aid, I resolve, since Iam this morning im the hu- 
mour of scribbling, to make my letter at least as long 
as one of your sermons: and if you do not mend, my 
next shall be as long as one of Dr. Manton’s,*® who 
taught my youth to yawn, and prepared me to bea 
high-churchman, that I might never hear him read, 
nor read him more. 

You must know that I am as busy about my hermit- 
age, which is between the chateau and the maison bour- 
geoise, as if I was to pass my life in it: and if I could 
see you now and then I should be willing enough to 
do so. Ihave in my wood the biggest and the clearest 
spring perhaps in Europe, which forms, before it leaves 
the park, a more beautiful river than any which flows 
in Greek or Latin verse. I have a thousand projects 
about this spring, and, among others, one which will 
employ some marble. Now marble, you know, makes 
one think of inscriptions; and if you will correct this, 
which I have not yet committed to paper, it shall be 
graved, and help to fill the table-books of Spons and 
Missons® yet to come. 

‘ Propter fidem ad versus Réginam, et Partes, 
Intemcraté servatam, 
Propter operam in pace generali concilianda 
Strenué saltem navatam, 
Impotentia vesanre factioins 
Solum vertere coactus, 
Hic ad aque lene caput sacree 
Injusté exulat, 


Dulce vivit, 
He De B. 


° An.” &c, 

Ob were better than propter, but ob operam would 
never please the ear. In a proper place, before the front 
of the house which I have new built, I have a mind 
to inscribe this piece of patchwork :— 


“ Si resipiscat patria, in patriam rediturus ; 
Si non resipiscat, ubivis melius quam inter 
.Fales cives futurus, 

Hane villam instauro et oxorno : 
Hinc, velut ex portu, alienos casus 
Et fortunm ludum insolentem 
Cernere suave est. 
flic, mortem nee oa mney nec timens, 
Innocuis deliciis, 
Docté quicte, 
__ ot 
Felicis animi immoté tranquillitate, 
Fruiscor 
Hie mihi vivam quod superest aut exilii, 
Aut wevi.’ 

If in a year’s time you should find leisure to write to 
me, send me some mottos for groves, and streams, and 
fine prospects, and retreat, and contempt of grandeur, 
&c. I have one for my greenhouse, and one for an alley 
which leads to my apartment, which are happy enough. 
The first is, Hie ver assiduum, atque ahenis minaibus 
cestas. The other is—/allentis semita vite. 

You see I amuse myself de la bagatelle as much us 
you, but here lies the difference; your bagatelle leads 
to something better ; as fiddlers flourish carelessly be- 


a Thomas Manton, D.D., who had been ejected from the 
rectory of Covent-garden, for uonconformity, after the Re- 
_oration. 

b James Spon, M.D., and Maximilian Misson, were tw 
euinent travellers 
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fore they play a fine air. But mine begins, proceeds, 
and ends in bagatelle. 
Adieu: it is happy for you that my hand is tired. 


I will take care that you shall have my picture, and I 
am simple enough to be obliged to you for asking 
for it. If you do not write to me soon, I hope it 
will fall down as soon as you have it, and break 
your head. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 
September 1, 1721. 


Siz,—I po not know how to account for your long 
silence, unless your time has been taken up in making 
an interest with those in power here for one of the two 
archbishoprics that we heard were void, but I am very 
glad are not so. Set your heart at rest, for they are 
promised ; and therefore you may as well write toa 
sister, when next you honour this kingdom with any 
despatches, as to any greater people. It is a shame to 
think how you have neglected those of your own house. 
I had once determined to write to you no more, since 
no answer was to be expected; but then revenge came 
into my head, and I was resolved to teaze you, till at 
last, to be quiet, you will send me some plausible ex- 
cuse, at least, for never inquiring after brother or sister. 
I wonder when you will be good-natured enough to 
come and see how we do; but Ireland has such power- 
ful charms, that I question whether you would leave 
it to be one of our archbishops. T was at your brother 
Arran’sa a good while this summer, and have been much 
upon the ramble, or else you would have sooner had 
these just reproaches from me; whom you have no 
way of appeasing, but by a letter of at leust four sides 
of paper : though Tam so good a Christian, upon this 
occasion, as to be, notwithstanding all this ill-treat- 
men, sir, your most sincere friend and humble servant, 
M. Ormonp. 


TO MR. WORRAL. 
Gaulstown, September 14, 172}. 
Dear JAck,—IJ answered your letter Igug ago, and 
have little to say at present. I shall be in town by 
the beginning of next month, although a fit of good 
weather would tempt me a week longer; for I never 
saw or heard of so long a continuance of bad, which 
has hindered me from several little rambles I intended ; 
but I row or ride every day in spite of the rain, in spite 
of a broken shin, or falling into the lakes, and several 
other trifling accidents. Pray what have you done 
with the Lichfield man? Has he mended his voice, or 
is he content to sit down with his Christ-church® pre- 
ferment? I doubt Mrs. Brent will be at a loss about 
her industry-book,® for want of a new leaf, with a 
list drawn of the debtors. I know you are such a 
bungler you cannot do it, and theref@e 1 desire that 
you would, in a loose sheet of paper, make a survey- 
list, in your bungling manner, as soon as she wauts it, 
and let that serve till I come. Present my service to 
Mrs. Worral. I wonder how you, and she, and your 
heir? have spent the summer, and how often you have 
been at Dunleary,® and whether you have got her 
another horse, and whether she hates dying in the 
country as much as ever. Desire Mrs. Brent, if a 
messenger goes from hence, to give him my fustian 
waistcoat, because the mornings grow cold. I have 
now and then some threatenings with my head; but 
have never been absolutely giddy above a minute, and 
cannot complain of my health, I thank God. Pray 
send them enclosed to the post-office. I hear you have 


® A member of the Club of Sixteen. 

d One of, the cathedrals in Dublin. 

¢ The book wherrin Mrs, Brent Kept the account of « 
eonev lout by Dr. Swift to poor tradesmen without interest 

4 Mr. Fairbrother. 

* A village on the coast, near Dublin. 
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let your house to Mrs. Dopping, who will be a good 
tenant if she lives. I su your new house is 
finished, and, if Mrs. Worral does not air it well, it 
may get you a new wife, which I would not have you 
tell her, because it will do the business better than a 
boat at Dalky.* I hope you have ordered an account 
of absent vicars, and that their behaviour has not been 
so bad as usual during my sickness in town; if so, I 
have but an ill sub-dean. I am, sir, yours, &c. 
JoNATHAN Swirt. 
P.S.—Tell Mrs. Brent that, if Lloyd agrees, I shall be 
glad one of his hogsheads was left unracked. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Gaulstown, near Kinnegad, September 28, 1721. 
My Lorp,—!I had the honour of your grace’s letter of 
the Ist instant ; and, although I thought it my duty to 
be the last writer in corresponding with your grace, yet 
] know you are so punctual that, if I should write 
sooner, it would only be the occasion of giving you a 
new trouble before it ought in conscience to be put 
upon you. Besides, I was in some pain that your 
letter of Sept. Ist was not the first you had writ, be- 
cause about ten days after a friend sent me word that 
your grace said you had writ to me six weeks before, 
aud had no answer; whereas, I can assure your grace 
that I received but one from you; nor had I reason to 





‘ expect it, hafing not done myself the honour to write 


to you before. I will tell you the secret of dating my 
letter ; I was in fear lest the post should be gone, and 
so left a blank, and wisely huddled it up without 
thinking of the date; but we country gentlemen are 
frequently guilty of greater blunders; and in that 
article I grow more perfect every day. 

I believe you seriously that you will take care of your 
health to prevent a successor; that is to say, I believe 
you tell truth in jest; for 1 know it is not the value 
of life that makes you desire to live, and am afraid 
the world is much of your mind; for it is out of regard 
to the public, or some of themselves, more than upon 
your own account, that they wish your continuance 
among us, 

It seems you are a greater favourite of the lieutenant’s® 
than you care to own; for we hear that he killed but 
two bucks, and sent you a present of one. 

I hear you are likely to be the sole opposer of the 
bank :e and you will certainly miscarry, because it would 
prove a most perfidious thing. Bankrupts are always for 
setting up banks: how then can you think a bank will 
fail of a majority in both houses # 

You are very perverse in misinterpreting the ladies’ 
favour, as if you must. die to obtain 1t; I assure you it 
is directly contrary, and, if you die, you will lose their 
favour for ever: I am commanded to tell you so; and 
therefore, at the peril of your life, and of their good 
graces, look to your health. 

1 hear the bishop of Bangor,4 despairing of doing any 
good with you, has taken up with Hereford. Iam a 
plain man, and would be glad at any time to see fifty 
such bishops hanged, if I could thereby have saved the 
life of his predecessor, for whom I had a great esteem 
aud friendship. I do not much approve the compliments 
made you by comparisons drawn from good and bad 
emperors, because the inference falls short on both sides. 
If Julian had immediately succeeded Constantine, it 
would have been more to the purpose. Sir James of 
the Peake said to Bouchier the gamester, ‘ Sirrah, I 


-: A delightful island six miles from Dublin. 

# Charles duke of Grafton : 

© Proposal for a national bank in Ireland, but rejected by 
parliament. 

4 Dr. Benjamin Hoadley. 

e Sir James of the Peak, cafled Sir James Baker, a notertows 
gamer. 
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shall look better tnan you when I have been a month 
in my grave.” A great man iu England was blaming 
me for despising somebody or other; ] assured him I 
did not at all despise the man he mentioned: that I 
was not so liberal of my contempt; nor would bestow 
it where there was not some degree of merit. Upon 
this principle, I can see no proper ground of opposition 
between your grace and that wretch of Bangor. I 
have read indeed that a dog was once made king of 
Norway, but I forgot who was his predecessor; and 
therefore am at a loss for the other part of the com- 
parison. 

I am afraid the clatter of ladies’ tongues is no very 
good cure for a giddiness in the head. When your grace 
(as you say) was young, as I am not, the ladies were 
better company, or you more easily pleased. I am 
perpetually reproaching them for their ignorance, 
affectation, impertinence, (but my paper will not 
hold all,) except lady Betty Rochfort, your old ac- 
quaintance. 

T own my head and your grace’s feet would be ill 
joined; but give me your head and take my feet, and 
match us in the kingdom if you can. 

My lord, I row after health like a waterman, and 
ride after it like a post-boy, and find some little suc- 
cess; but subeunt morbi tristisque senectus, I have a 
receipt to which you are a stranger; my lord Oxford 
and Mr. Prior used to join with me in taking it; to 
whom I often said, when we were two hours diverting 
ourselves with trifles, ve la bagatelle. I am so deep 
among the workmen at Rochfort’s canals and lakes, 
so dexterous at the oar, such an alderman after the 
hare ———_——.a 

I am just now told, from some newspapers, that one 
of the king's enemies, and my excellent friend, Mr. 
Prior,> is dead; I pray God deliver me from many 
such trials. J am neither old nor philosopher enough 
to be indifferent at so great a loss; and therefore I 
abruptly conclude, but with the greatest respect, my 
lord, your grace’s most dutiful and obedient servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO THE REV. MR. JACKSON, AT GAULSTOWN.«c 

Dublin, October 6, 1721. 
IT Hap no mind to load you with the secret of my 
going, because you should bear none of the blame. I 
fell upon a supposition that Mr. Rochfort had a mind 
to keep me longer, which I will allow in him and you, 
but not one of the family besides, who, I confess, had 
reason enough to be weary of a man who entered into 
none of their tastes, nor pleasures, nor fancies, nor 
opinions, nor talk. I baited at Clencurry, and got to 
Leslip between three and four, saw the curiosities there, 
and the next morning came to Dublin by eight o'clock, 
and was at prayers in my cathedral. There's a tra- 
veller! I forgot a long treatise, copied by my Irish 
secretary, which I lent Clem. Barry.—Pray get it from 
him, and seal it up, and keep it till you get a conve- 
nience of sending it. Desire lady Betty to give you 
the old silver box that I carried the comfits in; it 
belongs to poor Mrs. Brent, and she asked me for it 
with a sigh. You may trust it with Arthur. You 
are now happy, and have nobody to teaze you to the 
oar or the saddle. You can sit in your nightgown till 
noon without any reproaches. 

I left a note for you with James Doyle, with com- 
missions, which I hope you will fulfil, though you 
borrow the money; I will certainly be out of your 
debt in all articles between us when you come to 


® See the lively poem entitled ‘‘ Tne Country Life,” de- 
scribing the pastimes of Gaulstown. 

b September 18, 1721. 

© Copied from the original, in the possession of two Irish 
ladies of the nawe of Shenton. 
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town, or before, if you draw a vill upon me; for now ~ 
I have money, and value no man. I am told your 
tribe here is all well, though I have seen none but Jack 
Jackson. 

Farewell; go to cards, and lose your money with 
great gravity. 

My service to all your girls. 

I gave James Doyle two crowns, and a strict order 
to take care of [™Y] gray colt, which I desire you will 
second. 

I had a perfect summer journey, and if I nad staid 
much longer I should have certainly had a winter 
one, which, with weak horses and bad roads, would 
have been a very unpleasant thing. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 
Dublin, November 3, 1721. 

Str,—You stole in and out of town without seeing 
either the ladies or me; which was very ungratefully 
done cousidering the obligations you have to us for 
lodging and dieting with you so long. Why did you 
not call in the morning at the deanery? Besides, we 
reckoned for certain that you came to stay a month or 
two, as you told us you intended. I hear you were 
so kind as to be at Laracor, where I hope you planted 
something ; and I intend to be down after Christmas, 
when you must continue a week, As for your plan, it 
is very pretty, too pretty for the use I intend to make 
of Laracor. All I would desire is what I mention in 
the paper I left you, except a walk down to the canal. 
I suppose your project would cost me 10/. and a con- 
staut gardener. Pray come to town, and stay sume 
time, and repay yourself some of your dinners. I 
wonder how a mischief you came to miss us. Why 
did you not set out a Monday, like a true country 
parson? Besides, you lay a load on us in saying one 
chief eud of your journey was to see us: but I suppose 
there might be another motive, and you are like the 
man that died of love and the colic. Let us kuow 
whether you are more or less monkish, how long you 
found yourself better by our company, and how long 
before you recovered the charges we put you to? The 
ladies assure you of their hearty services; and I am, 
with great truth and sincerity, your most faithful 
humble servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


#ROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

January 1, 1722. 
I RECEIVED your letter of the 29th of September above 
a fortnight ago; and should have set you an example 
by answering it immediately, (which I do not re- 
member you ever set me,) if 1 had not been obliged to 
abandon the silence and quiet of this beloved retreat, 
and to thrust myself into the hurry and babble of an 
impertinent town. In less than teu days which I spent 
at Paris, I was more than ten times on the point of 
leaving my business there undone; and yet this busi- 
ness was to save four-fifths of 400,000 livres, which I 
have on the town-house; restes miserables du naufrage 
de ma fortune. Luckily I had the fear of you before 
my eyes; and though I cammot hope to deserve your 
esteem by growing rich, ] have endeavoured to avoid 
your coutempt by growing poor. The cxpression is 
equivocal; a fault which our language often betrays 
those who scribble hastily into; but your own cons 
science will serve fur a comment, and fix the sense, 
Let me thank you for remembering me in your 
prayers, and for using your credit above so generously 
in my behalf To despise riches with Seneca’s puree, 
is to have at once all the advantages of fortune and 
philosophy. 


Quid voveat duleci nutricula majus alumno ? 
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You are not like H. Guy,® who, among other excel- 
leut pieces of advice, gave me this when I first came to 
cyurt: to be very moderate and modest in my applica- 
tions for my friends, and very greedy and importunate 
when I asked for myself. You call Tully names, to 
revenge Cato’s quarrel; and to revenge Tully's, 1 am 
ready to fall foul of Seneca. You churchmen have 
cried him up fora great saint; and as if you imagined 
that to have it believed that he had a month’s mind to 
be a Christian would reflect some honour on Chris- 
tianity, you employed one of those pious frauds, 80 
frequently pratised in the days of primitive simplicity, 
to impose on the world a pretended correspondence 
between him and the great apostle of the Gentiles.> 
Your partiality in his favour shall bias me no more 
than the pique which Dion Cassius and others show 
against him. Like an equitable judge, I shall ouly tax 
him with avarice in his prosperity, adulation in his ad- 
versity, and affectation in every state of life. Were I 
considerable enough to be banished from my country, 
methinks I would not purchase my restoration at the 
expense of writing such a letter to the prince himself, 
as your Christian stoic wrote to the emperor's slave, 
Polibius.¢ Thus I think of the man, and yet I read the 
author with pleasure ; though J join in condemning those 
points which he introduced into the Latin style; those 
eternal witticisms strung like beads together, and that 
impudent manner of talking to the passions before he 
has gone about to convince the judgment ; which Eras- 
mus, if I remember right, objects to him. He is 
seldom instructive, but he is perpetually entertaining ; 
and when he gives you no new idea, he reflects your 
own back upon you with new lustre. I have lately 
writ an excellent treatise in praise of exile. Many of 
the hints are taken from Consolatio ad Helviam and 
other parts of his works. The whole is turned on his 
style and manner; and there isas much of the spirit of 
the portique as I could infuse, without running too far 
into the mirabilia, inopinata, et paradora, which Tully, 
and I think Seneca himself, ridicules the school of 
Zeno for. That you may laugh at me in your turn, I 
own ingenuously that I began in jest, grew serious at the 
third or fourth page, and convinced myself before ] 
had done of what perhaps I shall never convince any 
other, that a man of sense and virtue may be unfor- 
tunate, but can never be unhappy. Do uot imagine, 
however, that I have a mind to quarrel with Aristippus : 
he is still my favourite among the philosophers: and 
if I find some faults in him, they are few and venial. 

You do me much honour in saying that I put you 
in mind of lord Digby ;e but say it to no one else, for 
fear of passing for partial in your parallels, which has 
done Plutarch more hurt than it has done good to his 
Grecian heroes. I had forgot, or I never knew, the re- 
markable passage which -you mention. Great. virtue, 
unjustly persecuted, may hold such language, and will 
be heard with applause; with general applause, I mean, 
not universal. There was at Athens a wretch who spit 
in the face of Aristides as he marched firm, calm, and 
almost gay, to execution. Perhaps there was not another 
man among the Athenians capable of the same vile 
action, And for the honour of my country I will be- 
lieve, that there are few men in England, besides lord 
Oxford, capable of hearing that strain of eloquence 
without admiration. There is a sort of kindred in 


* Henry Guy, secretary to the Treasury during three successive 
teigus, died February 23, 1710. 

ov It consists of thirteen latters, which seemed to St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine to have been genuine. 

¢e Seneca de Consolatione ad Polybium. 
a awed in his works under the title of “ Reflections upon 

xile.” 

e George lord Digby, afterward ear] of Bristol. Dr. Swift, in 
a letter to lord Bolingbroke, April 5, 1729, styles lord Digby 
the prototype of lurd Bolingbroke. 
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souls, and they are divided into more families than we 
are apt to imagine. Digby's and Harley’s are absolute 
strangers to one another. Touch a unison, and all the 
unisons will give the same sound; but you may thrum 
a lute till your fingers are sore, and you will draw no 
sound out of a Jew's-harp. 

I thank you for correcting my inscriptions, and I 
thank you still more for promising to gather up mottos 
for me, and to write often to me. I am as little given 
to beg correspondents as you are to beg pictures; but 
since I cannot live with you, I would fain hear from 
you. To grow old with good sense, and a good friend, 
was the wish of Thales; 1 add, with good health: to 
enjoy but one and a half of these three is hard. I have 
heard of Prior’s death, and of his epitaph 33 and have 
seen a strange book writ by a grave and eloquent doc 
tor> about the duke of Buckinghamshire. People, who 
talk much in that moment, can have, as I believe, but 
one of these two principles, fear or vanity. It is there- 
fore much better to hold one’s tongue. I am sorry 
that the first of these persons, our old acquaintance 
Matt., lived so poor as you represent him. I thought 
that a certain Jord,* whose marriage with a certain 
heiress was the ultimate end of a certain administration, 
had put him above want. Prior might justly enough 
have addressed himself to his young patron, as our 
friend Aristippus did to Dionysius; “you. have 
money, which I want; 1 have wit and knowledge 
which you want.” I long to see your “Travels ;” 
[Gulliver’s] for, take it as you will, I do not retract 
what I said. I will undertake to find, in two pages of 
your bagatelles, more good sense, useful knowledge, and 
true religion, than you can show me in the works of 
nineteen in twenty of the profound divines and philo- 
sophers of the age. 

Tam obliged to return to Paris in a month or six 
weeks’ time, and from thence will send you my picture. 
Would to Heaven I could send you as like a picture of 
my mind; you would find yourself, in that draught, 
the object of the truest esteem and the sincerest friend- 
ship. 


FROM DR. SNAPE. 
Windsor, April 13, 1722. 
REVEREND Sir,—I take the opportunity of two of our 
choir going over to try their fortune in your country, at 
once to return my thanks for a very obliging letter you 
favoured me with some years ago, and your kind in- 
terpretation of my endeavours at that time to assert the 
cause of our establishment against a prelate [bishop 
Hoadley} who was undermining it; and also to re- 
commend to your favour the bearer, Mr. Elford, who, 
upon the encouragement of your worthy primate, is 
going to settle at Armagh. I cannot pretend to say he 
has the same compass of voice with his late brother, 
whom the good queen so much admired; but I will 
venture to say he has a greater compass of understand. 
ing, and, upon the whole, that he is a good choirman, 
The other that bears him company was a very useful 
® In the following triplet, written by himself :— 
** To me ’tis given to die: to you ’tis given 
To live. Alas! one moment sets us even; 
Mark how impartial is the will of Heaven!" 

Bishop Atterbury, in a letter to Mr. Pope, dated Sept. 27, 
1721, says, ‘‘I had not strength enough to attend Mr. Prior to 
his grave, else I would have done it, to have showed his friends 
that I had forgot and forgiven what he wroteon me, He was 
burried as he desired, at the feet of Spenser. I will take care 
to make good, in every ce ie what I said to him when living, 
particularly as to the triplet he wrote for his own epitaph; 
which, while we were on good terms, I promised him should 

ever appear on his tomb while I was dean of Westminster. ° 
Atterbury's Epistolary Correspondence, 1799, vol. ii. p. 117. 

b Richard Fiddes, D.D., published in 1721, in octavo, “A Let 
ter in Answer to one from a Freethinker; occasioned by the lave 
duke of Buckinghamshire’s lad aH 

c Edward lord Harley, who married in October, .7.8, the lady 
Henrietta Cavendish Holles, 
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chorister to us, 
what harsh, but I believe will grow mellower. If you 
find either of them for your purpose, especially the 
bearer, when you have a vacancy in your church, I 
shall be much obliged to you for any favour you are 
pleased to show ; and be ready to approve myself on 
any occasion, reverend sir, your most obliged and 
affectionate servant, A. SNAPE, 


TO VANESSA, 
Clogher, June 1, 1722. 
Tue weather has been so constantly bad that I have 
wanted all the healthy advantages of the country, aud 
it seems likely to continue so. It would have been 
infinitely better once a-week to have met at Kendal, 
and so forth, where one might pass three or four hours 
in drinking coffee in the morning, or dining ¢éte-d-téte, 
drinking coffee again till seven. God send you through 
your lawsuit and your reference. And remember that 
riches are nine parts in ten of all that is good in Hife, 
and health is the tenth; drinking coffee comes long 
after, and yet it is the eleventh; but without the two 
former you cannot drink it right: and remember the 
china in the old house, and Rider-street, and the 
colonel’s journey to France, and the London wedding, 
and the sick lady at Kensington, and the indisposition 
at Windsor, and the strain by the box of books at 
London. Last year I writ you civilities, and you 
were angry. This year I will write you none, and you 
will be angry; yet my thoughts were still the same— 


Croyez que ye serai toujours tout ce que vous desirez. 
Adieu. 


TO VANESSA. 
Longhgall, County of Armagh, July 13, 1722. 

I am well pleased with the account of your visit, and 
the behaviour of the ladies. I see every day as silly 
things among both sexes, yet endure them for the sake 
of amusement. The worst thing in you and me is, 
that we are too hard to please; and whether we have 
made ourselves so is the question ; at least I believe we 
have the same reason. One thing that I differ from 
you in is, that I do not quarrel with my best friends. 
I believe you have ten angry passages in your letter, 
and every one of them enough to spoil two days apiece 
of riding and walking. We differ prodigiously in one 
point; I fly from the spleen to the world’s end; you 
run out of your way to meet it. I doubt the bad 
weather has hindered you much from the diversions of 
your country-house, and put you upon thinking in 
your chamber. The use I have made of it was to 
read I know not how many diverting books of history 
and travels. I wish you would get yourself a horse, 
and have always two servants to attend you, and visit 
your neighbours; the worse the better: there is a plea- 
sure in being reverenced ; and that is always in your 
power, by your superiority of sense, and an easy 
fortune. The best mnaxim 1 know in this life is, to 
drink your coffee when you can; and when you can- 
not, to be easy without it; while you continue to be 
splenetic, count upon it I will always preach. Thus 
much I sympathise with you, that Iam not cheerful 
enough to write; for I believe coffee once a-week is 
necessary to that. I can sincerely auswer all your 
questions as I useu to do; out then I give all possible 
way to amusements, because they preserve my tempcr, 
as exercise does my health; and without health and 
good humour I would rather be a dog. I have shifted 
scenes oftener than ever I did in my life, and I believe 
have lain in thirty beds since I left town, and always 
drew up the clothes with my left hand; which is a 
siiperstition I have learned these ten years. I long to 
sea you in figure and equipage. Pray do not lose that 
taste. Farewell 


His voice, since its breaking, is some- ; 
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TO VANESSA, 
August 7, 1722. 
I am this hour leaving my present residence; and if J 
fix anywhere shall let you know it. 

A long vacation. —Law lies asleep, and bad weather, 
How do you wear away the time? Is it among the 
groves and fields of your country-seat, or among your 
cousins in town; or thinking in a train that will be 
sure to vex you; and then reaping, and forming teasing 
conclusions from mistaken thoughts? The best com- 
panion for you is a philosopher, whom you would 
regard as much as a sermon. I have read more trash 
since I left you than would fill all your shelves, and 
am abundantly the better for it, though I scarce re- 
member a syllable. What a foolish thing is time; 
and how foolish is man, who would be as angry if time 
stopped as if it passed. But I will uot proceed at this 
rate; for 1am writing and thinking myself fast into 
the spleen, which is the only thing I would not com- 
pliment you by imitating. So adieu till the next place 
I fix in. 


TO ROBERT COPE, ESQ, 
Dublin, October 9, 1722. 
I am but just come to town, aud therefore look upon 
myself to have just left Loughgall, and that this is the 
first opportunity | have of writing to you. 

Strange revolutions since I left you: a bishop* of my 
old acquaintance in the Tower for treason, and a doctor 
of my new acquaintance made a bishop.b I hope you 
are returned with success from your Connaught journey, 
and that you tired yourself more than you expected in 
taking the composs of your new laud; the consequence 
of which must be that you will continue needy some 
years longer than you intended. Your new bishop 
Bolton was born to be my tormentor ; he ever opposed 
me as my subject,¢ and now has left me embroiled for 
want of him. The government, in consideration of 
the many favours they have shown me, would fain have 
me give St. Bride’s to some one of their hang-dogs, that 
Dr. Howard may come into St. Werburgh’s. So that 
I must either disoblige Whig and Tory in my chapter, 
or be ungrateful to my patrons in power. When you 
come to town you must be ready, at what time you 
hear the sound of tabret, harp, &c., to worship the 
brazen image set up, or else be cast into a cold watery 
furnace; I have not yet seet: it, for it does not Jie in 
my walks, and I want curiosity. The wicked Tories 
themselves begin now to believe there was something 
of a plot; and every plot costs Ireland more than any 
plot can be worth. The court has sent a demand here 
for more money by three times than is now in the hauds 
of the Treasury aud all the collectors of this kingdom 
put together. I escaped hanging very narrowly a 
mouth ago; for a letter from Preston directed to me 
was opened in the post-office, aud sealed again in a 
very slovenly manner, when Manley found it onl 
contained a request from a poor curate. This hat 
determined me against writing treason; however, 1 am 
not certain that this letter may not be interpreted as 
comforting his most excellent majesty’s euemies, since 
you have been a state prisoner. Pray God keep all 
honest men out of the hands of lions and bears, and 
uncircumcised Philistines! — I hoped my_ brother 
Orrery? had loved his land tuo much to hazard it on 

a Dr. Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, at this time imprisoned 
for his share in what was called Sayer’s plot. 

b Dr. Theophilus Bolton, Bebop of Clonfert, Sept. 12, 1722 ; 
and, in 1729, archbishop of Cashell. 

¢ Dr. Bolton had been chancellor of St. Patrick's. 

d Charles Boyle, earl of Orrery, an accomplished and literary 
character, inventor of the philosophical instrument to which he 
bequeathed his name, was about this time apgrehended and 


committed to the Tower for some real or supposed accession to 
the plot which cost Atterbury so dear. 
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revolution principles. I am told that a lady of my 
acquaintance was the discoverer of this plot, having a 
‘over among the true Whigs, whom she preferred before 
an old battered husband. : 

You never saw anything so fine as my new Dublin 
plantations of elms; I wish you would come and visit 
them; and I am very strong in wine, though not 80 
liberal of it as you. It is said that Kelly the cht 
is admitted to Kelly the squire ;> and that they are 
cooking up a discovery between them for the improve~ 
ment of the hempen manufacture. It is reckoned that 
the best trade in London this winter will be that of an 
evidence. As much as I hate the Tories I cannot but 
pity them as fools. Some think likewise that the pre- 
tender ought to have his choice of two caps, a red cap 
ora fool’s cap. It is a wonderful thing to see the 
Tories provoking his present majesty, whose clemeucy, 
mercy, and forgiving temper have been so signal, so 
extraordinary, so more than humane, during the whole 
course of his reign; which plainly appears, not only 
from his own speeches and declarations, but also from 
a most ingenious pamphlet just come over, relating to 
the wicked bishop of Rochester. But enough of politics. 
I have no town news; I have heard nothing. Old 
Rochfort has got a dead palsy. Lady Betty has been 
long ill. Dean Percivale has answered the other dean's 
journal® in Grub-street, justly taxing him for avarice 
and want of hospitality. Madam Percivale abso- 
lutely denies all the facts; insists that she never made 
candles of dripping ; that Charley never had the chin- 
cough, &c. 

My most humble service to Mrs. Cope, who enter- 
tained that covetous lampooning dean much better 
than he deserved. Remember me to honest Nanty and 
boy Barclay. Ever yours, &. JoNaTHAN Swirt. 





TO THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
October 11, 1722. 

My Lorp,—I often receive letters franked Oxford, but 
always find them written and subscribed by your lord- 
ship's servant Mynett. His meaning is some business 
of his own, wherein J am his solicitor; but he makes 
his court by giving me an account of the state of your 
family; and perpetually adds a clause, “That your 
lordship soon intends to write to me.” I knew you 
indeed when you were not so great a man as you are 
now, I mean when you were treasurer; but you are 
grown 80 proud since your retirement, that there is no 
enduring you ; and you have reason, for you never acted 
so difficult a part of life before. In the two great 
scenes of power and persecution you have excelled 
mankind; and in this of retirement you have most 
injuriously forgotten your friends. Poor Prior often 
sent me his complaints on this occasion; and I have 
returned him mine. I never courted your acquaintance 
when you governed Europe, but you courted mine; 
and now you neglect me, when I use all my insinua- 
tions to keep myself in your memory. I am very 
sensible that, next to receiving thanks and compli- 
ments, there is nothing you more hate than writing 
letters; but, since I never gave you thanks, nor made 
you compliments, I have so much more merit than any 
of those thousands whom you have less obliged, by 
only making their fortunes, without taking them into 
your friendship, as you did me, whom you always 
countenanced in too public and particular a mamner to 
be forgotten either by the world or myself; for which 
never man was more proud or Jess vain. 


@ George Kelly, who went under the name of Johnson, an 
i clergyman, was apprehended as an accessory to Sayer's 
Ot. 


b Captain Dennis Kelly, a gentlemen of fortune in Ireland, 
apprehended a8 an active agent in Atterbury’s plot. 
nee the ‘‘ Country Life,’’ by dean Swift, in the poetical 
part, 


| does not know it. 
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I have now been ten years soliciting for your Lieture» 
and if I had solicited you for a thousand pounds (I 
mean of your money, not the public) I could have 

revailed in ten days. You have given me many 

undred hours; can you not now give me a couple? 
have my mortifications been so few, or are you 80 
malicious to add a greater than I ever yet suffered ? 
did you ever refuse me anything I asked you? and 
will you now begin? In my conscience, I believe, 
aud by the whole conduct of your life I have reason 
to believe, that you are too poor to bear the expense. 
I ever told you I was the richer man of the two: and 
I am now richer by five hundred pounds than I was 
at the time when I was boasting at your table of my 
wealth, before Diamond Pitt.# 

I have hitherto taken up with a scurvy print of you, 
under which I have placed this lemma :— 

Veteres actus primamque juventam, 
Prosequar? ad sese mentem praesentia ducunt. 
And this I will place under your picture, whenever 
you are rich enough to send it me. I will only pro- 
mise in return that it shall never lose you the reputa- 
tion of poverty; which, to one of your birth, ate 
mony, and employments, is one of the greatest glories 
of your life, and so shall be celebrated by me. 

I entreat your lordship, if your leisure and your 
health will permit, to let me know when I can bea 
month with you at Brampton castle: because I have 
a great deal of business with you that relates to pos- 
terity. Mr. Mynett has, for some time, led me an 
uncomfortable life, with his ill accounts of your health ; 
but, God be thanked, his style of late is much altered 
for the better. 

My hearty and constant prayers are perpetually 
offered up for the preservation of you and your ex- 
cellent family. Pray, my Jord, write to me: or you 
never loved me, or I have done sumething to deserve 
your displeasure. My lord and lady Harrivt, my 
brother and sister,” pretend to atone by making me 
fine presents; but I would have his lordship know 
that I would value two of his lines more than two of 





_ his manors, &c. 


FROM MR. GAY. 
London, December 22, 1722. 

Dear Sir,—After every post-day, for these eight or 
nine years, I have been troubled with an uneasiness 
of spirit, and at last I have resolved to get rid of it, 
and write to you. I do not deserve you should think 
so well of me asI really deserve; for I have not pro- 
fessed to you that I love you as much as ever I did: but 
you are the only person of iny acquaintance almost that 
Whomever I see that comes from 
Ireland, the first question I ask is after your health; 
of which I had the pleasure to hear very lately from 
Mr. Berkeley. I think of you very often: nobody 
wishes you better, or longs more to see you. Duke 
Disney, who knows more news than any man alive, 
told me I should certainly meet you at the Bath this 
season: but I had one comfort in being disappointed, 
that you did not want it for your health. I was there 
for near eleven weeks for a colic that I have been 
often troubled with of late; but have not found all 
the benefit I expected. 

I lodge at present in Burlington-house, and have 
received many civilities from many great men, but 
very few real benefits. They wonder at each other for 
not providing for me: and I wonder at them all. 
Wxperience has given me some knowledge of them; 

a Thomas Pitt, esq., who amassed great riches as governor of 
Fort St. George, in the East Indies. 

b The members of the Club of Sixteen all called one another 


brothers, and consequently their wives were sisters to the 
several members. This has before been noticed. 
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sa that I can say that it is not in their power to dis- 
appoint me. You find I talk to you of myself: I 
wish you would reply in the same manner. 
though you have not heard of me so long, I have not 
lust my credit with you; but that you will think of 
me in the same manner as when you espoused my 
cause so warmly, which my gratitude never can forget. 
Tam, dear sir, your most obliged and sincere humble 
servaut, J. Gay. 


P.S. Mr. Pope, upon reading over this letter, desired 
me to tell you that he has been just in the same 
sentiments with me in regard to you, and shall 
never forget his obligations to you. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Dublin, December 22, 1722. 

Wuart care we, whether you swim or sink? Is this 

a time to talk of boats, or a time to sail in them, when 

I am shuddering ? or a time to build boat-houses, or 

pay for carriage? No; but toward summer I promise 

hereby under my hand to subscribe a (guinea") shil- 
ling for one: or, if you please me, what is blotted out, 
or something thereabouts, and the ladies shall subscribe 
three thirteens between them, and Mrs. Brent a penny, 
and Robert and Archy halfpence a-piece, apd the 
old man and woman a farthing each; in short I will 
be your collector, and we will send it down full of 
wine, a fortnight before we go at Whitsuntide. You 
will make eight thousand blunders in your planting, 
and who can help it? for I cannot be with you. My 

horses eat hay and I hold my visitation on January 7, 

just in the midst of Christmas. Mrs. Brent is angry, 

aud swears as much as a fanatic can do that she will 
subscribe sixpence to your boat. Well, I shal] be 

a countryman when you are not; we are now at Mr. 

Faden’s with Dan and Sam; and I steal out while 

they are at cards, like a lover writing to his mistress,— 

We have no news in our town. The ladies have left 

us to-day, and I promised them that you would carry 

your club to Arsellagh whev you are weary of one 
another. You express your happiness with grief in 
one hand and sorrow on the other. What fowl have 
you but the weep? what hares but Mrs. Macfaden’s 
grey hairs? what peas but your own? Your mutton 
and your weather are both very bad, and so is your 
wether mutton. Wild fowl] is what we like.—How 
will this letter get to you?—A fortnight good from 
this morning you will find Quilca not the thing it 
was last August; nobody to relishthe lake; nobody 
to ride over the downs; no trout to be caught; no 
dining over a well; no night heroics, no moming 
epics; no stolen hour when the wife is gone; no crea- 
ture to call you names. Poor miserable Master Sheri- 
dan! No blind harpers ! no journeys to Rantavan! 

Answer all this, and be my Magnus Apollo, We have 

new plays and new libels, and nothing valuable is old 

ut Stella, whose bones she recommends to you. 

Dan desires to know whether you saw the advertise- 

ment of your being robbed—and so I conclude, 

Yours, &c. 
TO MR. GAY. 
Dublin, January 8, 1723. 

Comine home after a short Christmas ramble, I found 

a letter upon my table, and little expected when I 

opened it to read your name at the bottom. The best 

and greatest part of my life, until these last eight years, 

I spent in England; there I made my friendships, and 

there I left my desires. I am condemned for ever to 

another country; what is in prudence to be done? I 

think to be oblitusque meorum, obliviscendus et illis. 

What can be the design of your letter but malice, to 
« The word guinea is struck through with a pen in the copy. 

VOL. Il. 
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wake me out of a scurvy sleep, which, however, is 
better than none? I am towards nine years older 
since I left you, yet that is the least of my alterations; 
my business, my divergions, my conversations, are all 
entirely changed for the worse, aud so are my studies 
and my amusemeuts in writing; yet after all, thia 
humdrum way of life might be passable enough. it 
you would let me alone. I shall not be able to relish 
my wine, my parsons, my horses, nor my garden, for 
three months, until the spirit you have raised shaJ] be 
dispossessed. I have sometimes wondered that I have 
not visited you, but I have been stopped by too many 
reasous besides years and laziness, and yet these are 
very good ones. Upon my return, after half a year 
amoug you, there would be to me desiderio nec pudor 
nec modus. I was three years reconciling myself to 
the scene, and the business to which fortune had con- 
demued me, and stupidity was what I had recourse 
to. Besides, what a figure should I make in London, 
while my friends are in poverty. exile, distress, or im- 
prisonment, and my enemies witn rods of iron? Yet 
I often threatened myself with the journey and am 
every summer practising to ride anu gét health to bear 
it: the only inconvenience is that I grow old in the 
experiment. Although I care not to talk to you asa 
divine, yet I hope you have not been author of your 
colic: do you drink bad wine or keep bad company ? 
Are you not as many years older as 1? It will not be 
always et tibi quos mihi dempserit apponet annos. IT am 
heartily sorry you have any dealings with that ugly 
distemper, and I believe our friend Arbuthnot will re- 
commend you to temperance and exercise. I wish 
they could have as good an effect upon the giddiness 
I am subject to, and which this moment I am not free 
from. I should have been glad if you had lengthened 
your letter by telling me the present condition of 
many of my old acquaintance, Congreve, Arbuthnot, 
Lewis, &c., but you mention only Mr. Pope, who I 
believe is lazy, or else he might have added three 
lines of his own. I am extremely glad he is not in 
your case of needing great men’s favour, and could 
heartily wish that you were in his. I have been cou- 
sidering why poets have such ill success in making 
their court, since they are allowed to be the greatest 
aud best of all flatterers: the defect is, that they flatter 
only in priut or in writing, but not by word of mouth: 
they will give things under their hand which they 
make a conscience of speaking. Besides, they are too 
libertine to haunt entesharibere: too poor to bribe por-. 
ters aud footmen, and too proud to cringe to second- 
hand favourites in a great family. Tell me, are you 
not under original sin by the dedication of your 
eclogues to lord Bolingbroke? I am an ill judge at 
this distance; and besides, am for my ease utterly 
ignorant of the commonest things that pass in the 
world; but if all courts have a sameness in them, (as 
the parsons phrase it,) things may be as they were in 
my time, when all employments went to parliament- 
men’s friends who had been useful in elections, and 
there was always a huge list of names in arrears at the 
treasury which would at least take up your seven 
years’ expedient to discharge even one half. Iam of 
opinion, if you will not be offended, that the surest 
course would be, to get your friend who lodgeth in 
your house to recommend you to th® next chief go- 
vernor who comes over here for a good civil employ- 
ment, or to be one of his secretaries, which your par- 
liament-men are fond enough of when there is no 
room athome. The wine is good and reasonable ; you 
may dine twice a-week at the deanery-house; there is 
a set of company iu this town sufficient for one man; 
folks will admire you because they have read you 
and read of you; and a good employment will make 
you live tolerably in London, or sumptuously here, or, 
20 
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. fr divide between both places, it will be for your 
ealth. 

1 wish I could do more than say Ilove you. I left 
you in a goud way both for the late court and the suc- 
cessors; and, by the force of too much honesty or too 
little sublunary wisdom, you fell between two stools. 
Take care of your health and money; be less modest 
and more active; or else turn parson and get a bishop- 
ric here. Would to God they would send us as good 
ones from your side! I am ever, &c. 

JONATHAN SwIrFT. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
Jan 12, 1723, 


I rnp a rebuke in a letter of yours that both stings 
and pleases me extremely. Your saying that I ought 
to have writ a postacript to my friend Gay's makes me 
not content to write Jess than a whole letter; and your 
seeming to take his kindly gives me hopes you will 
look upon this as a sincere effect of friendship. In- 
deed, as I cannot but own the laziness with which you 
tax me, and with which I may equally charge you, 
fur both of us have had (and one of us has both had 
and given") a surfeit of writing; so I really thought 
you would know yourself to be so certainly entitled to 
my friendship that it was a possession you could not 
imagine stood in need of any further deeds or writings 
to assure you of it. 

Whatever you seem to think of your withdrawn 
and separate state at this distance, and in this absence, 
dean Swift still lives in England, in every place and 
company where he would choose to live; and I find 
him in all the conversations I keep, and in all the 
hearts in which I desire any share. 

We have never met these many years without men- 
tion of you. Besides my old acquaintance, I have 
found that all my friends of a later date are such 
as were yours before; lord Oxford, lord Har- 
court, and lord Harley may look upon me as one 
entailed upon them by you; lord Bolingbroke is 
now returned (as I hope) to take me, with all his 
other hereditary rights; and, indeed, he seems 
grown so much a philosopher as to set his heart 
upon some of them as jittle as upon the poet you gave 
him. It is sarely my ill fate that all those I most 
loved, and with whom I most lived, must be banished. 
After both of you left England my constant host was 
the bishop of Rochester [Dr. Atterbury]. Sure this 
is a nation that is cursedly afraid of being overrun 
with too much politeness, and cannot regain one great 
genius but at the expense of another. I tremble for 
my lord Peterborow, whom I now lodge with; he has 
too much wit, as well as courage, to make a solid general ‘ 
and, if he escapes being banished by others, I fear he 
will banish himself. This leads me to give you some 
account of the manner of my life and conversation, 
which has been infinitely more various and dissipated 
than when you knew me and cared for me; and among 
all sexes, parties, and professions. A glut of study and 
retirement in the first part of my life cast me into 
this; and this I begin to see will throw me into study 
and retirement. 

The civilities I have met with from opposite sets of 
people have hindered me from being violent or sour to 
any party ; but,‘at the same time, the observations and 
experiences I cannot but have collected have made 
me less fond of and less surprised at any: I am 
therefore the more afflicted and the more angry at the 
violences and hardships I see practised by either. The 


merry vein you knew me in is sunk into a turn of re- 
4 


a Alluding to his large work on Homer. 

» This shows to whom Pope was indebted for his introduction 
to lords Oxford, Harcourt, and Bolingbroke. 

© The bishop of Rochester thought this to be indeed the case. 
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flection that has made the world pretty indifferent to 
me; and yet I have acquired a quietness of mind, 
which by fits improves into a certain degree of cheer- 
fulness, enough to make me just so goud-humoured as 
to wish that world well. My friendships are increased 
by new ones, yet no part of the warmth I felt for the 
old is diminished. Aversions I have none, but to 
knaves, (for fools I have learned to bear with,) ar. 
such J cannot be commonly civil to, for I think those 
men are next to knaves who converse with them. The 
greatest man in pone of this sort shall hardly make me 
bow to him, unless I had a personal obligation, and 
that I will take care not to have. The top pleasure of 
my life is one I learned from you, both how to gain and 
how to use the freedom of friendship with men much 
my superiors. To have pleased great men, according 
to Horace, is a praise; but not to have flattered them, 
and yet not have displeased them, is a greater. I have 
carefully avoided all intercourse with poets and scrib- 
blers, unless where, by great chance, I have found a 
modest one. By these means I have had no quarrels with 
any personally ; none have been enemies but who were 
also strangers to me; and, as there is no great need for 
an éclaircissement with such, whatever they writ or said 
I never retaliated, not only never seeming to know, but 
often really never knowing, anything of the matter. 
There are very few things that give me the anxiety of 
a wish: the strongest I have would be, to pass my 
days with you and a few such as you: but fate has 
dispersed them all about the world; and I find to wish 
it 18 as vain as to wish to see the millenium and the 
kingdom of the just upon earth. 

If I have sinned in my long silence, consider there 
is one to whom you yourself have been as great a sin- 
ner. As soon as you see his hand you will learn to 
do me justice and feel in your heart how long a man 
may be silent to those he truly loves and respects. 


TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
Dublin, January 24, 1723. 

My Lorp,—I received lately from the dean of Downe 
a favourable message from your grace relating to a 
clergyman who married my dear relation, 4nd whose 
estate is much encumbered by a long suit at law. I 
return my most humble acknowledgments for 
your grace’s favourable answer. I can assure your 
grace that, in those times when I was thought to have 
some credit with persons in power, I never used it for 
my own interest, and very rarely for that of others, 
unless where it was for the public advantage; neither 
shall I ever be a troublesome or common petitioner to 
your grace. JF am sorry the archbishop of Dublia 
{Dr. William King] should interpose in petty mat- 
ters, when he has justly so much weight in things of 
greater moment. How shall we, the humblest of your 
addressers, make our way to the smallest mark of your 
favour ? I desired your secretary, Mr. Hopkins, (whom 
I have long known,) to deal plainly with me as with 
a man forgotten and out of the world, and if he 
thought my request unreasonable I would drop it. 
This he failed to do: and therefore I here complain 
of him to your grace, and will do so to himself, be- 
cause I have long done with court answers. 

I heartily wish your grace full success in all your 
great and good endeavours for the service of your 
country, and particularly of this kingdom; and am, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM MR. GAY. 


: London, February 3, 1723. 
You made me happy in auewering my last letter in 


eo kind a manner, which to common appearance { 
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did not deserve; but 3 believe you guessed my 
thoughts, and knew that I had not forgot you, and 
that I always loved you. When I found that my 
book was not sent to you by Tooke, Jervas undertook 
it and gave it to Mr. Maxwell, who married a niece of 
Mr. Meredith's. I am surprised you have heard nothing 
of it, but Jervas has promised me to write about it, 
so that I hope you will have it delivered to you soon. 
Mr. Congreve I see often: he always mentions vou 
with the strongest expressions of esteem and friendship. 
He labours still sider the same afflictions as to his 
sight and gout; but in his intervals of health he has 
not lost anything of his cheerful temper. T passed all 
the last season with him at the Bath, and I have great 
reason to value myself upon his friendship, for I am 
sure he sincerely wishes me well. We pleased our- 
selves with the thoughts of seeing you there ; but duke 
Disney, who knows more intelligence than anybody 
besides, chanced to give us a wrong information. If 
you had been there, the duke promised, upon my giv- 
ing him notice, to make you a visit. He often talks 
of you and wishes to see you. 

I was two or three days ago at Dr. Arbuthnot’s, who 
told me he had written you three letters, but had re- 
ceived no answer. He charged me to send you his 
advice, which is, to come to England and see your 
friends. This he aftirms (abstracted from the desire he 
has to see you) to be very good for your health. He 
thinks that your going to Spa and drinking the waters 
there would be of great service to you, if you have 
resolution enough to take the journey. But he would 
have you try England first. I like the prescription 
very much, but I own I have a self-interest in it; for 
your taking this journey would certainly do me a great 
deal of good. Pope has just now embarked himself 
in another great undertaking as an author; for of late 
he has talked only as a gardener. He has engaged 
to translate the Odyssey in three years, I believe rather 
out of a prospect of gain than inclination; for I am 
ahr he bore his part in the loss of the South Sea. 

e lives mostly at Twickenham, aud amuses «himself 
in his house and garden. 1 supped about a fortnight 
ago with lord Bathurst and Lewis at Dr. Arbuthnot’s. 
Whenever your old acquaintance meet they never fail 
of expressing their want of you. I wish you would 
come and be convinced that all I tell you is true. 

As for the reigning amusement of the town, it is 
entirely music; real fiddles, bass-viols, and hautboys; 
not poetical harps, lyres, and reeds. There's nobody 
allowed to say, I sing, but an eunuch or an Italian 
woman. Everybody is grown now as great a judge of 
music as they were in your time of poetry; and folks, 
that could not distinguish one tune from another, now 
daily dispute about the different styles of Handel, 
Bononcini, and Attilio. People have now forgot Homer, 
and Virgil, and Ceesar; or at least they have lost 
their ranks. For, in London and Westmiuster, in all 
polite conversations, Senesino is daily voted to be the 
greatest man that ever lived. 

I am obliged to you for your advice, as I have been 
formerly for your assistance in introducing mé into 
business. I shall this year be a commissioner of the 
state lottery, which will be worth to me 1502. And 
I am not without hopes that I have friends that will 
think of some better and more certain provision for me. 
Yon see I talk to you of myself as a thing of conse- 
quence to you. 1 judge by myself; for to hear of 
your health and happiness will always be one of my 
greatest satisfactions. Every one that I heve named 
in the letter give their. service to you. Iteg you to 
give mine, Mr. Pope's, and Mr. Kent’s.2 to Mr. Ford. 
I am, dear sir, your most faithful and most humble 
servant, J. Gay. 

a A celebrated gardener. 


P.S. My paper was so thin that I was forced to make 
use of a cover. I do nut require the like civility in 
return. 


TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 
Dublin, February 12, 1728. 

S1r,—I would have been at Laracor and Athboy before 
now, if an ugly depending chapter business had not 
tied me here. There is a long difficulty, that concerns 
the government, the archbishop, the chapter, the dean, 
Dr. Howard, and Robin Grattau; and I kuow not 
whether it will be determined in a month. All my 
design is, to do a job for Robert Grattan; but the rest 
have their different schemes and politics, too deep and 
too contemptible for me to trouble myself about them. 
Meantime you grow negligent, and the improvements 
at Laracor are forgotten. I beg you will stop there 
for a day or two, and do what. is necessary now before 
the season is too late; and I will come when this affair 
is over, and bring down wine (which will not be ready 
till then, for it is but just bottled); and we will be 
merry at your house and my cottage. _ 

IT sent your memorial, drawn up by myself, with my 
opinion upon it, and a letter to Dr. Kearney, to re- 
commend it to the primate. I likewise desired Mr. 
Morgan to second it. 1 have in vain hitherto sought 
Dr. Kearney, but shall find him soon; and I intend to 
engage Dr. Worth and Mr. Cross, and probably all 
may come to nothing Sed quid tentare nocebit ? 
The ladies are as usually—Mrs. Johnson eats an 
ounce a-week, which frights me from dining with her. 
My crew has drunk near three hogsheads since I came 
to town, and we must take up with new when I come 
down. I suppose you are in the midst of spleen and 
justice. I have often an ill head, and am so un. 
fortunate as to pick out rainy days to ride in. What 
is it to you that old Proby the painter is dead? I 
am ever yours, JONATHAN SwIFT. 





TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Deanery-house, February 22, 1723, 
My Lorp,—Mr. Chetwode" intends to deliver in a 
petition to the government to-day, and entreated me to 
speak to your grace before he delivered it, which not 
having an opportunity to do, I make bold to enclose 
this letter, which your grace may please to read, and 
is the substance of what he desired me to say. I am, 
my lord, with the greatest respect, your grace’s must 
dutiful, and most humble servant, 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO ROBERT COPE, ESQ, 
Dublin, May 11, 1723. 
I pur up your letter so very safe, that I was half an 
hour looking for it. I did not receive it till a few 
days before I came to town; for I often changed stages, 
and my last as well as my first was at Wood-park 
with Mr. Ford. This is the first minute of leisure 
I have had to answer you, which I did not intend to 
do till I heard you were come and gone from heuce 
like a sprite. I will tell you that for some years I 
have intended a southern journey, and this summer is 
fixed for it, and I hope to set out in ten days. I 
never was in those parts, nor am acquainted with one 
christian among them, so that I shall be little more 
than a passenger; from thence I go to the bishop of 
Clonfert [Dr. Theophilus Bolton], who expects me, 
and pretends to be prepared for me. You need not 
take so much pains to invite me to Loughgall. Iam 


grown so peevish that I can bear no other country 
place in this kingdom; I quarrel everywhere else, 
® Knightly Chetwode, esq., who had very good pretensions . 


to an English peerage. 
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and sour the people I go to as well as myself. I will 
put the greatest compliment on you that ever I made; 
which is, to profess sincerely that I never found any- 
thing wrong in your house, and that you alone of all 
my Irish acquaintance have found out the secret of 
loving your lady and children with some reserve of 
love for your friends, and, which is more, without 
being troublesome; and Mrs. Cope, I think, excels 
even you, at least you have made me think so, and I 
beg you will deceive me as long as I live. The worst 
of it is, that if you grow weary of me (and 1 wonder 
why you do not) I have no other retreat. The neigh- 
bours you mention may be valuable, but I never want 
them at your house; and I love the very spleen of you 
and Mrs. Cope better than the mirth of any others 
you can help me to; it is indeed one additional good 
circumstance that Tisdal] will be absent. JT am sorry 
to say so of an old acquaintance ; I would pity all 
infirmities that years bring on, except envy and loss of 
good nature; the loss of the latter 1 cannot pardon 
in any one but myself. My most humble service to 
Mrs. Cope; and pray God bless your fire-side! It 
will spare Dr. Jinny® the trouble of a letter if he 
knows from you in a few days that I intend in a week 
from your receiving this to begin my journey; for he 
weneee to be my companion. It is probable I may 
xe at Clonfert by the beginning of July.—It is abomin- 
able that you will get me none of Prior's guineas.— 
If you want news, seek other correspondents. Mr. 
Ford is heartily weary of us for want of company. 
He is a tavern man, and few here go to taverns, except 
such as will not pass with him; and, what is worse, 
as much as he has travelled, he cannot ride. He will 
be undone when I am gone away; yet he does not 
think it convenient to be in London during these 
hopeful times. I have been four hours at a commission 
to hear the passing of accounts, and thought I should 
not have spirits left to begin a letter; but I find myself 
refreshed with writing to you. Adieu, and do me the 
justice to believe that no man loves and esteems you 
more than yours, &c. 


TO ROBERT COPE, ESQ. 

June 1, 1728. 
I wrote to you three weeks ago: perhaps my letter 
miscarried : I desired you would let Dr. Jinny know 
that I intended my jouruey in ten days after my letter 
would reach you; and I stayed five or six more, and 
do now leave this town on Monday, and take a long 
southern journey, and in five or six weeks huge to get 
to the bishop of Cloufert’s. My letter to you was very 
long, and full of civilities to you and Mrs. Cope, and 
it isa pity it should be lost. I go where ] was never 
before, without one companion, aud among people 
where I know no creature; and all this is to get a 
little exercise, for curing an ill head. Pray reproach 
Dr. Jinny soundly, if you received my letter, and sent 
my message; for I know not where to direct to him, 
but thought you might hear of him once a-week. 
Your friend Ford keeps still in Ireland, and 
the summer at his country-house with two sober ladies 
of his and my acquaintance. If there be time after 
my being at Clonfert, I will call at Loughgall ; though 
I wish you would come to the bishop's if Mrs. Cope 
will give you leave. It seems they are resolved to 
find out plots here when the parliament meets, in 
Imitation of England; and the chief-justice aud post- 
master are gone on purpose to bring them over, and 
they will raise 50,000/. on the papists here. The 
bishop of Meath” says, “The hishop of Rochester was 
always a silly (ellow.” 


: in ee in the pete pour nood: 
ohn Evans, with whom Swift had 
especting attendance at his visi ations. Sa 
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I wish you many merry meetings with Tisdali, The 
graziers will be ruined this year. Praised be God 
for all things! Bermudas* goes low. The walk toward 
the bishop of Clonfert’s is full of grass. The college 
and I are fallen out about a guinea. We have some 
hangings, but few weddings. The next packet will 
bring us word of the king and bishop of Rochester‘s® 
leaving England; a good journey and speedy return 
to one and the other is an honest Whig wish. And 
so I remain ever entirely yours, &c. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


] am not so lazy as Pope, and therefore you must not 
expect from me the same indulgence to laziness; in 
defending his own cause he pleads yours, and becomes 
your advocate while he appeals to you as his judge: 
you will do the same on your part; and I, and the 
rest of your common friends, shall have great justice 
to expect from two such righteous tribunals: you 
resemble perfectly the two alehouse-keepers in Holland, 
who were at the same time burgomasters of the town, 
and taxed one another's bills alternately. I declare 
beforehand I will not stand to the award; my title to 
your friendship is good, and wants neither deeds nor 
writings to confirm it; but annual acknowledgments 
at least are necessary to preserve it: and I begin to 
suspect, by your defrauding me of them, that you 
hope in time to dispute it, and to urge prescription 
against me. I would not say one word to you about 
myself (since it is a subject on which you appear fo 
have no curiosity) were it not to try how far the con- 
trast between Pope’s fortune and manner of life and 
mine may be carried. 

I have been, then, infinitely more uniform and less 
dissipated than when you kuew me and cared for me. 
That love which I used to scatter with some profusion 
among the female kind has been these many_years 
devoted to one object. A great many misfortunes, 
(for so they are called, though sometimes very impro- 
perly,) and a retirement from the world, have made 
that just and nice discrimination between my acquaint- 
ance and my friends which we have seldom sagacity 
enough to make for ourselves; those insects of various 
hues, which used to hum and buz about me while I 
stood in the sunshine, have disappeared since I lived 
in the shade. No man comes to a hermitage but for the 
sake of the hermit; a few philosophical friends come 
often to mine, and they are such as you would be glad 
to live with, if a dull climate and duller company have 
not altered you extremely from what you were nine 
years ago. 

The hoarse voice of party was never heard in this 
quiet place; gazettes and pamphlets are banished from 
it; and if the lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff be ad- 
mitted, this distinction is owing to some strokes by 
which it is judged that this illustrious philosopher had 
(like the Indian Fohu, the Grecian Pyihiagoras the 
Persian Zoroaster, and others his precursors among the 
Zabians, Magians, and the Egyptian seers) both his 
outward and his inward doctrine, and that he was of 
no side at the bottom. When I am there, I forget I 
ever was of any party myself; nay, I am often so hap- 
pily absorbed by the abstracted reason of things, that 1 
am ready to imagine there never was any such monster 
as party. Alas, I am soon awakened from that pleasing 
dream by the Greek and Roman historians, by Guicci- 
ardine, by Machiavel, and Thuanus; for I have vowed 
to read no history of our own country til. that body of 
it which you promise to finish appears. 

jam under no apprehensions that a glut of study 


* Alluding to Dr. Berkeley's project of founding a ur Iversity 


at Bermuda. 
b Dr. Atterbury embarked at Dover, June 18, 1723. 
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and retirement should cast me back into the hurry of 
the world; on the contrary, the single regret which I 
ever feel is, that I fell so late into this course of life ; 
my philosophy grows confirmed by habit, and if you 
aud I meet again I will extort this approbation from 
you, Jam non consilo bonus, sed more eo perductus, ut 
non tantum recte facere passim, sed nisi recte facere non 
possim. The little incivilities I have met with from 
opposite sets of people have been so far from rendering 
me violent or sour to any, that I think myself obliged 
to them al]: some have cured me of my fears, by show- 
ing me how impotent the malice of the world is; others 
have cured me of my hopes, by showing how precarious 
ae friendships are; all have cured me of surprise. 

n driving me out of party they have driven me out of 
cursed company; and in stripping me of titles, aud 
rank, and estate, and such trinkets, which every man 
that will may spare, they have given me that which no 
man can be happy without. 

Reflection and habit have rendered the world so in- 
different to me that I am neither afflicted nor rejoiced, 
angry nor pleased, at what happens in it, any further 
than personal friendships interest me in the affairs of it, 
and this principle extends my cares but a little way. 
Perfect eangintlity is the general tenor of my life; 
good digestions, serene weather, and some other mecha- 
nic springs, wind me above it now and then, but I 
never fall below it; I am sometimes gay, but I am 
never sad; I have gained new friends, and have lost 
some old ones; my acquisitions of this kind give me a 
good deal of pleasure, because they have not been made 
lightly. I know no vows so solemn as those of friend- 
ship, aud therefore a pretty long noviciate of acquaint- 
ance should methinks precede them; my losses of this 
kind give me but little trouble ; I contributed nothing 
to them; and a friend who breaks with me unjustly is 
not worth preserving. As soon as I leave this town 
(which will be in a few days) I shall fall back into 
that course of life which keeps knaves and fools at a 
great distance from me: I have au aversion to them 
both; but in the ordinary course of life I think I can 
bear the sensible knave better than the fool : One must, 
indeed, with the former, be in some or other of the at- 
titudes of those wooden men whom I have seen before 
a sword-cutler’s shop in Germany, but even in these 
constrained pustures the witty rascal will divert me; 
and he that diverts me does me a great deal of good, 
and Jays me under an obligation to him which I am 
not obliged to pay in other coin: the fool obliges me 
to be almost as much upon my guard as the knave, 
and he makes me no amends; he numbs me like the 
torpor, or he teazes me like the fly. This is the picture 
of an old friend, and more like him than that will be 
which you once asked, and which he will send you if 
you continue still to desire it.—Adieu, dear Swift : with 
all thy faults I love thee entirely; make an effort, and 
love me on with all mine. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Clonfert, August 3, 1723. 
No, I cannot possibly be with you so soon, there are too 
many rivers, bogs, and mountains between ; besides, 
when I leave this, I shall make one or two short visits 
in my way to Dublin, and hope to be in town by the 
end of this month; though it will be a bad time, in 
the hurry of your lousy p———-—t. Your dream is 
wrong, for this bishop is not able to lift a cat upon 
my shoulders; but if you are for a curacy of 254. 
a-year, and ride five miles every Sunday to preach 
to six beggars, have at you: and yet this is no 
ill country, and the bishop has made, in four months, 
twelve miles of ditches from his house to the Shannon, 
if you talk of improving. How are you this moment ? 
Do you love or ‘ate Quilca the most of all places? 
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Are you in or out of humour with the world, your 
friends, your wife, and your school? Are the ladies in 
town or in the country? If I knew I would write tu 
them ; and how are they in health? Quilca (let me 
see) (you see I can (if I please) make parentheses as 
well as others) is about a hundred miles from Clonfert ; 
and I am half weary with the four hundred I have 
ridden. With love and service, and so, adieu. 
Yours, &c, 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, September 20, 1723. 
RETURNING from a summer expedition of four months 
on account of my health, I found a letter froin you, 
with an appendix longer than yours from lord Boling- 
broke. I believe there is not a more miserable malady 
than an unwillingness to write letters to our best friends, 
and a man might be philosopher enough in finding out 
reasons for it. . One thing is clear, that it shows a 
mighty difference betwixt friendship and love, for a 
lover (as I have heard) is always scribbling to his 
mistress. If I could permit myself to believe what 
your civility makes you say, that I am still remem- 
bered by my friends in England, I am in the right to 
keep myself here-——— Non sum quahs eram. I left 
you in a period of life when one year does more execu- 
tion than three at yours, to which if you add the dul- 
ness of air and of the people, it will make a terrible 
sum. I have no very strong faith in your pretenders 
to retirement; you are not of an age for it, nor have 
goue through either good or bad fortune enough to go 
into a corner and form conclusions de contemptu mundi 
et fuga seculi, uuless a poet grows weary of too much 
applause, as ministers do of too much weight of 
business. 

Your happiness is greater than your merit in choos- 
ing your favourites so indifferently among either party : 
this you owe partly to your education, and partly to 
your genius employing you in an art. in which faction 
has nothing to do, for I] suppose Virgil and Horace are 
equally read by Whigs and Tories, You have no 
more to do with the constitution of church and state 
than a Christian at Constantinople; and you are so 
much the wiser and the happier, because both parties 
will approve your poetry as long as you are known to 
be of neither. 

Your notions of friendship are new to me; I believe 
every man is born with his quantum, and he cannot 
give to one without robbing another. I very well 
know to whom I would give the first places in my 
friendship, but they are nog in the way: I am con- 
demned to another scene, and therefore I distribute it 
in pennyworths to those about me, and who displease 
me least ; and should do the same to my fellow-prison- 
ers if I were condemned to jail. I can likewise tole- 
rate knaves much better than fools, because their 
knavery does me no hurt in the commerce I have met 
with them, which, however, I own is more dangerous, 
though not so troublesome, as that of fools. I have 
often endeavoured to establish a friendship among all 
men of genius, and would fain have it done: they are 
seldom above three or four contemporaries, and if they 
would be united would drive the world before them. 
I think it was so among the poets in the time of 
Augustus: but envy, and party, and pride, have hin- 
dered it among us. I do uot include the subalterus, of 
which you are seldom without a large tribe. Under 
the name of poets and scribblers I suppose you mean 
the fools you are content to see sometimes when they 
happen to be modest; which was not frequent among 
them while I was in the world. 

I would describe to you my way of living, if any 
method could be called so in this country. 1 choose 
my companions among those of least consequence 
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and most compliance ; I read the most trifling book: 
I can find, and whenever I write it is upon the most 
trifling subjects; but riding, walking, and sleeping, 
take up eighteen of the twenty-four hours. I pro- 
erastinate more than I did twenty years ago, and 
have several things to finish which I put off to twenty 
years hence; hac est vita solutorum, &c. I send 
you the compliments of a friend of yours, who has 
passed four months this summer with two grave ac- 
quaintance at his country-house, without ever once 
going to Dublin, which is but eight miles distant ; yet 
when he returns to ]ondon I will engage you shal! 
find him as deep in the court of requests, the park, 
the operas, and the coffeehouse, as any man there. 
I am now with him for a few days. 

You must remember me with great affection to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Congreve, and Gay. I think 
there are no more eodem tertws between you and 
me except Mr. Jervas, to whose house I address 
this for want of knowing where you live; for it was 
not clear from your last whether you lodge with lord 
Peterborough, or he with you!—I am ever, &c. 

JONATHAN SwiIrt. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT.e 
November 18, 1723. 
Dear Sir,—I have as good a right to invade your 
solitude as lord Bathurst, Gay, or Pope, and you see 
I make use of it. I know you wish us all at the 
devil for robbing a moment from your vapours and 
vertigo. It is no matter for that; you shall have a 
sheet of paper every post till you come to yourself, 
By a paragraph in yours to Mr. Pope I find you are 
in the case of the man who held the whole night by 
a broom-bush, and found when daylight appeared he 
Was within two inches of the ground. You do not 
seem to know how well you stand with our great 
folks, I myself have been at a great man’s table, 
and have heard out of the mouths of violent Irish 
Whigs the whole table turn all upon your commend- 
ution. If it had not been upon the general topic 
of your good qualities and the good you did I should 
have grown jealous of you. My intention in this is 
not to expostulate, but to do you good. I know 
how unhappy a vertigo makes anybody that has the 
misfortune to be troubled with it. 1 might have 
been deep in it myself if I had had a mind, and I 
will propose a cure for you that I will pawn my 
reputation upon. I have of late sent several pa- 
tients in that case to the Spa, to drink there of the 
Geronstere water, which Will not carry from the spot. 
It has succeeded marvellously with them all. There 
was indeed one who relapsed a little this last sum- 
mer, because he would not take my advice and re- 
turn to his course that had been too short the year 
before. But because the instances of eminent men 
are most conspicuous, lord Whitworth our plenipo- 
tentiary had this disease (which by the way is a 
litle disqualifying for that employment) ; he was so 
bad that he was often forced to catch hold of any- 
thing to keep him from falling. I know he was 
recovered by the use of that water to so great a 
degree that he can ride, walk, or do anything as 
formerly. I leave this to your consideration. Your 
friends here wish to see you, and none more than 
myself; but I really do not advise you to such a 
journey to gratify them or myself; but I am almost 
contident it would do you a great deal of good. The 
dragon is just the old man when he is roused. He 
is a little deaf, but has all his other good and bad 
qualities just as of old. Lord B——— is much im- 
proved in knowledge, manner, and everything else. 


® Indorsed “ Received November 17, 1723.” 
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The shaver® is an honest friendly man as before; he 
has a good deal to do to smother his Welsh fire, 
which you know he has in a greater degree than 
some would imagine. He posts himself a good part 
of the year in some warm house, wins the ladies’ 
money at ombre, and convinces them that they are 
highly obliged to him. Lord and lady Masham, 
Mr. Hill, and Mrs. Hill, often remember you with 
affection. 

As for your humble servant, with a great stone in 
his right kidney, and a family of men and women to 
provide for, he is as cheerful as ever. In public 
affairs he has kept, as Tacitus says, Medium, iter 
inter vile servitium, et abruptam contumaciam.—He 
never rails at a great man but to his face; which ] 
assure you he has had both the opportunity and 
licence to do. He has some few weak friends, and 
fewer enemies: if any, he is low enough to be rather 
despised than pushed at by them. I am faithfully, 
dear sir, your affectionate, humble servant, 

J. ARBUTHNOT. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

December 9, 1728. 
Srr,—I find by yours of the 6th of November, wnich 
I did not receive till last night, that you have been 
so good as to remember your poor relation here. 
But as your three last never came to hand, J think, 
it very happy that you have kept your liberty thus 
long; for I cannot account for my not receiving 
them any other way than that they were stopped in 
the post-office, and interpreted, as most -nnocent 
things are, to mean something very distant from the 
intention of the writer or actor. 

I am surprised at the account you give me of that 
part of Ireland you have been in; for the best I ex- 
pect from that grateful country is to be forgotten by 
the inhabitants. For, to 1 member with any kind- 
ness one under the frowns of the court is not a gift 
the Irish are endowed with. 1 am very sorry to 
hear you have got the spleen, where a man of your 
sense must every day meet with things ridiculous 
enough to make you laugh; but I am afraid the jests 
are to lowtoo doso. Change of air is the best thing 
in the world for yourdistemper. And if not to cure 
yourself, at least have so much goodness for your 
friends here as to come and cure us; for it is a dis- 
temper we are overrun with. J am sure your com- 
pany would go a great way toward my recovery; 
for I assure you nobody has a greater value for you 
than I have, and I hope I shall have the good for- 
tune to see you before I die. 

I have no sort of correspondence with the person 
Oe duke of Ormond] you have not seen, and wone- 

er at nothing they do or do not do. 

I will let your brother and mine know that you 
remembered him in my letter. He is as good aman 
as lives. 

I am afraid you will wish you had not encouraged 
my scribbling to you, when you find I am still such 
an insipid correspondent; but with that which I 
hope will make some amends, am, with great sin- 
cerity and respect, your most faithful friend and 
humble servant. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
December 25, 1723. 
NeEveER letter came more opportunely than your last. 
The gout had made me a second visit, and several 
persons were congratulating with me upon the good 
effect of the waters, which had determined my for- 
@ Erasmus Lewis, esq., who in Dr. Swift's imitation @ 


Horace, Ep, 7. b. i is so called :— 
“ This Lewis is an arrant shaver.” 
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mer illness to a distemper so desirable. My toe 
pained me; these compliments tired me; and I 
would have taken my fever again to give the gout to 
all the company. At that instant your letter was 
delivered to me; it cleared my brow, diverted my 
ill humour, and at least made me forget my pain. 
I told the persons who were sitting round my bed, 
and who testified some surprise at so sudden a 
change, that this powerful epistle came from Ireland ; 
at which, to say the truth, I did not observe that 
their surprise diminished. But the dullest fellow 
among them, who was a priest (for that happens to 
be the case sometimes in this country), told the 
others that Ireland formerly had been called tmsula 
sanctorum ; that by the acquaintance he had at the 
Irish college he made no doubt of her deserving still 
the same appellation; and that they might be sure 
the three pages were filled with matiére a’ édification 
et matiére de consolation, which he hoped I would 
be so good as to communicate to them. A learned 
Rosicrucian of my acquaintance, who is a fool of 
as much knowledge and as much wit as ever I knew 
in my life, smiled at the doctor’s simplicity ; ob- 
served that the effect was too sudden for a cause 80 
heavy in its operations; said a great many extrava- 
gant things about natural and theurgic magic; and 
informed us that, though the sages who deal in occult 
sciences have been laughed out of some countries 
and driven out of others, yet there are to his know- 
ledge many of them in Ireland. I stopped these 
guessers and others who were perhaps ready, by 
assuring them that my correspondent was neither a 
saint nor a conjurer. They asked me what he was 
then? I answered that they should know it from 
yourself; and opening your letter I read to them in 
French the character which you draw of yourself. 
Particular parts of it were approved or condemned 
by every one, as every one’s habits induced him to 
judge; but they all agreed that my correspondent 
stood in need of more sleep, more victuals, less ale, 
and better company. I defended you the best I 
could ; and bad as the cause was, I found means to 
have the last word, which in disputes you know is 
the capital point. The truth is however that I con- 
vinced nobody, not even the weakest of the com- 
pany, that is myself. 

I flatter my friendship for you with the hopes that 
you are really in the case in which you say that our 
friend Pope seems to be; and that you do not know 
your own character. Or did you mean to amuse 
yourself like that famous painter who, instead of 
copying nature, tried in one of his designs how far 
it was possible to depart from his original? What- 
ever your intention was, I will not be brought in 
among those friends whose misfortunes have given 
you an habitual sourness. I declare to you once for 
all that I am not unhappy, and that I never shall be 
so unless I sink under some physical evil. Retrench 
therefore the proportion of peevishness which you 
set to my account. You might for several other 
reasons retrench the proportions which you set to 
the account of others, and so leave yourself without 
peevishness or without excuse. I lament and have 
always lamented your being placed in Ireland; but 
you are worse than peevish, you are unjust, when 
you say that it was either not in the power or will 
of a ministry to place you in England. Write m- 
nister, friend Jonathan, and scrape out the words 
either, power, or; after which the passage will run 
as well, and be conformable to the truth of things. 
T know but one man [lord Oxford] who had power 
at that time, and that wretched man had neither the 
will nor the skill to make a good use of it. We 
talk of characters ; match me that if you can among 
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all the odd phenomena which have appeared in the 
moral werld. I have not a Tacitus by me; but ] 
believe that I remember your quotation, and as a 
mark that I hit right I make no comment upon it. 
As you describe your public spirit, it seems to me to 
be a disease as well as your peevishness. Your pro- 
posals for reforming the state are admirable; and 
your schemes concise. With respect to your humble 
servant, you judge better than you did in a letter I 
received from you about four years ago. You seemed 
at that time not so afraid of the nightingale’s falling 
into the serpent’s mouth. This reflection made me 
recollect that I writ you at that time a long epistle 
in metre. After rummaging among my papers 1 
found it, and send it with my letter; it will serve to 
entertain you the first fast-day. 1 depend on the 
fidelity of your friendship that it shall fall under no 
eye but your own. Adieu. 

I read in English (for she understands it) to a 
certain lady the passage of your letter which relates 
to her [his lady]. The Latin I most generously 
concealed. She desires you to receive the compli- 
ments of one who is so far from being equal to fifty 
others of her sex, that she never found herself equal 
to any one of them. She says that she has neither 
youth nor beauty, but that she hopes on the long and 
intimate acquaintance she has had with you, when 
you meet, if that ever happens, to cast such a mist 
before your eyes that you shall not perceive the want 
of either of them. 


FROM LADY MASHAM. 
February, 1724. 

Dear Sir,—It is impossible for you to imagine with 
what satisfaction 1 received your kind letter; and 
though I had been so long without hearing from 
you, I could never impute it to want of friendship 
in one whose goodness to me has always been abun- 
dantly more than I could deserve. I had written 
often to you; but, having no safe conveyance, chose 
rather to inquire after your health and welfare of 
some people that could give me an account of it. 
And IJ do assure you from the bottom of my heart 
there is not a person living I have a greater friend- 
ship for than yourself, and shall have to the end of my 
life. Indeed now I can show it only in expressions ; 
but I flatter myself you believe them sincere. I 
long to see you at my retired habitation, where you 
will meet with a most hearty welcome and faithful 
friends, and none more so than her who is your 
most affectionate, humble servant, H. MasHam. 


My lord, children, brother, and sister, are your hum- 
ble servants. 





TO HIS EXCELLENCY LORD CARTERET, 


Lord-licutenant of Ireland. 
April 28, 1724. 
My Lorp,—Many of the principal persons in this 
kingdom, distinguished for their loyalty to his pre- 
sent majesty, hearing that I had the honour to be 
known to your excellency, have for some time 
pressed me very earnestly since you were declared 
lord-lieutenant of this kingdom to represent to your 
excellency the apprehensions they are under con. 
cerning Mr. Wood’s patent for coining halfpence to 
pass in Ireland. Your excellency knows the unant- 
mous sentiments of the parliament here upon that 
matter; and upon inquiry you will find that there 
is not’ one person of any rank or party in this whole 
kingdom who does not look upon that patent as the 
most ruinous project that ever was contrived against 
any nation. Neither is it doubted that, when your 
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excellency shall be thoroughly informed, your justice 
and compassion for an injured people will force you 
to employ your credit for their relief. 

I have made bold to send you enclosed two small 
tracts on this subject, one written (as it is supposed) 
by the earl of Abercorn: the other is entitled to a 
weaver, and suited to the vulgar, but thought to be 
the work of a better hand. 

I hope your excellency will forgive an old humble 
servant, and one who always loved and esteemed you, 
for interfering in matters out of his province ; which 
he would never have done if many of the greatest 
persons here had not by their importunity drawn him 
out of his retirement, to venture giving you a little 
trouble in hopes to save their country from utter de- 
struction ; for which the memory of your government 
will be blessed by posterity. 

I hope to have the honour of seeing your excel- 
lency here; and do promise neither to be a frequent 
visitor nor troublesome solicitor, but ever with the 
greatest respect, my lord, remain your excellency’s 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY LORD CARTERET. 
June 9, 1724. 
My Lorp,—Ilt is above a month since I took the 
boldness of writing to your excellency, upon a subject 
wherein the welfare of this kingdom is highly con- 
cerned. 

I wrote at the desire of several considerable persons 
here, who could not be ignorant that I had the 
honour of being well known to you. 

I could have wished your excellency had conde- 
scended so far as to let one of your under-clerks have 
signified to me that a letter was received. 

I have been long out of the world; but have not 
forgotten what used to pass among those I lived with 
while I was in it: and I can say that, during the ex- 
perience of many years and many changes in affairs, 
your excellency and one more, who is not worthy to 
be compared to you, are the only great persons that 
ever refused to answer a letter from me, without re- 
gard to business, party, or greatness ; and if I had 
not a peculiar esteem for your personal qualitics I 
should think myself to be acting a very inferior part 
in making thie complaint. 

I never was so humble as to be vain upon my ac- 
quaintance with men in power, and always rather 
chose go avoid it when I was not called. Neither 
were their power or titles sufficient, without merit, 
to make me cultivate them ; of which J have witnesses 
enough left, after all the havoc made among them by 
accidents of time, or by changes of persons, measures, 
and opinions. 

I know not how your conceptions of yourself may 
alter by every new high station; but mine must con- 
tinue the same or alter for the worse. 

I often told a great minister, whom you well know, 
that I valued him for being the same man through 
all the progress of power and place. I expected the 
like in your lordship, and still hope that I shall be 
the only person who will ever find it otherwise. 

I pray God to direct your excellency in all your 
good undertakings, and especially in your govern- 
ment of this kingdom. 

I shall trouble you no more; but remain with 
great respect, my lord, your excellency’s most obe- 
dient and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM LORD CANTERET. 
: ; ; Arlington-street, June 20, 1724. 
Siz, —To begin by confessing myself in the wrong 
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will, I hope, be eome proof to you that none of the 
stations which I have gone through have hitherto 
had the effects upon me which you apprehend. Ifa 
month’s silence has been turned to my disadvantage 
in your esteem, it has at least had this good effect 
that I am convinced by the kinduess of your re. 
proaches, as well as by the goodness of your advice 
that you still retain some part of your former friend. 
ship for me, of which I am the more confident from 
the agreeable freedom with which you express your. 
self; and I shall not forfeit my pretensions to the 
continuance of it by doing anything that shall give 
you occasion to think that I am insensible of it, 

But to come to the point: your first letter is dated 
the 28th of April, your second the 9th of June. By 
the date of this you will see that the interval of 3i- 
lence may be accounted for by a few excursions 
which I have made into the country: therefore | 
desire you will put the most favourable sense. 

The principal affair you mention is under exam}. 
nation,@ and till that is over I am not informed suf- 
ficiently to make any other judgment of the matter 
than that which I am naturally led to make by the 
general aversion which appears to it in the whole 
nation. 

I hope the nation will not suffer by my being in 
this great station; and if 1 can contribute to its 
prosperity I shall think it the honour and happiness 
of my life. I desire you to believe what I say, and 
particularly when I profess myself to be, with great 
truth, sir, your most faithful and affectionate humble 
servant, CARTERET. 


TO LORD CARTERET 
July 9, 1794. 

My Lorp,—I humbly claim the privilege of an infe- 
rior to be the last writer; yet, with great acknow- 
ledgments for your condescension in answering my 
letters, I cannot but complain of you for putting me 
in the wrong. I am in the circumstances of a wait- 
ing-woman, who told her lady “ that nothing vexed 
her more than to be caught in a lie.”” But what is 
worse, I have discovered in myself somewhat of the 
bully ; and that, after all my rattling, you have brought 
me down to be as humble as the most distant at- 
tender at your levee. It is well your excellency’s 
talents are in few hands; for if it were otherwise, 
we who pretend to be free speakers in quality of 
philosophers should be utterly cured of our forward- 
ness; at least Lam afraid there will be an end of 
mine with regard to your excellency. Yet, my lord, 
Iam ten years older than 1 was when I had the 
honour to see you last, and consequently ten times 
more testy. Therefore I foretell that you, who could 
so easily conquer so captious a person and of so 
little consequence, will quickly subdue this whole 
kingdom to love and reverence you. I am, with the 
greatest respect, my lord, &c. JONATHAN SWIFT. 





TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
Dublin, July 14, 1724. 

My Lorp,—Your grace will have received, before 
this comes to your hands, an account of the primate’s 
death, who died yesterday at twelve o’clock at noon. 
He had left off spitting for about ten days before ; and 
the want of that is thought to’have been the imme- 
diate cause of his death, although he eat heartily 
until the two last days. He has left the bishop of 
Kildare and his steward, Mr. Morgan, his executors, 
who were both out of town, but I suppose are sent 
for. Some who formerly belonged to him think he 
hag left 40,000/.; others report he died poor. 


* Mr. Wood's patent for coining halfpence and farthings fot 
Ireland, 
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The vogue is, that your grace will succeed him, if 
yuu piease: but Iam too great a stranger to your 
present situation at court to know what to judge. 
But if there were virtue enough, I could wish your 
grace would accept the offer if it should be made to 
you; because I would have your name left to pos- 
terity among the primates; and because entering 
into a new station is entering, after a sort, ona new 
lease of life ; and because it might be hoped that your 
grace would be advised with about a successor; and 
because that diocese would require your grace’s 
ability and spirit to reform it; and because—but I 
should never be at an end if I were to number up 
the reasons why I would have your grace in the high- 
est stations the crown can give you. 

I found all the papers in the cabinet relating to 
Dr. Stephen’s hospital, and therefore I brought them 
home to the deanery. I opened the cabinet in the 
presence of Mr. Bouhereau, and saw one paper which 
proved a bank-note for 5007. The greatness of the 
sum startled me, but I found it belonged to the same 
hospital; I was in pain because workmen were in 
the room and about the house. I therefore went 
this morning to St. Sepulchre’s ; and in the presence 
of Mrs. Green [his grace’s housekeeper] I took away 
the note and have it secured in my cabinet, leaving 
her my receipt for it, and am very proud to find that 
a scrip under my hand will pass for 5007. I wish 
your grace a good journey to the establishment of 
your health; and am, with the greatest respect, my 
lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most humble ser- 
vant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 

TO EDWARD EARL OF OXFORD. 

July. 1724. 
My Lorp,—Although I had, for two years past, in- 
ured myself to expect the death of my lord your 
father, from the frequent accounts of the bad condi- 
tion of his health, yet the news of it struck me so 
sensibly that I haa not spirit enough to condole with 
your lordship, as I ought to have done, for so greata 
loss to the world and yourself. It is true, indeed, 
you no longer wanted his care and tenderness, nor 
his example to incite you to virtue; but his friend- 
ship and conversation you will ever want, because 
they are qualities so rare in the world, and in which 
he so much excelled all others. It has pleased me, 
in the midst of my grief, to hear that he preserved 
the greatness, and calmness, and intrepidity of his. 
mind to his last minutes: for it was fit that such a 
life should terminate with equal lustre to the whole 
progress of it. 

I must now beg leave to apply to your lordship’s 
justice. He was often pleased to promise me his 
picture ; but his troubles and sickness, and want of 
opportunity, and my absence, prevented him. I do 
therefore humbly insist that your lordship will please 
to discharge what I almost look upon as a legacy. 

I would entreat another and much greater favour 
of your lordship, that at your Icisure hours you 
would please to inspect among your father’s papers 
whether there be any memorials that may be of use 
toward writing his life: which I have sometimes 
mentioned to him, and often thought on when I little 
thought to survive him, I have formerly gathered 
several hints; but want many memovials, especially 
of his more early times, which might be easily sup- 
plied. And such a work most properly belongs to 
me, who loved and respected him above all men, and 
had the honour to know him better than any other of 
my level did. 

I humbly beg your lordship’s pardon for so long a 
letter upon so mournful an occasion, and expect 
your justice to believe that 1 am and ever shall be, 
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with the greatest respect, my lord, your lordship’s 
most obedient, most obliged, and most humble ser. 
vant, JONATHAN SwIPFT. 


I desire to present my most humble respects to my 
lady Oxford. 


FROM LORD CARTERET. 
Arlington-street, August 4, 1724, 

S1r,—Your claim to be the last writer is what I can 
never allow; that is the privilege of ill writers, and 
I am resolved to give you complete satisfaction by 
leaving it with you whether I shall be that last 
writer or not. Methinks I see you throw this letter 
upon your table in the height of spleen, because it 
may have interrupted some of your more agreeable 
thoughts. But then, in return you may have the 
comfort of not answering it, and so convince my 
lord-lieutenant that you value him less now than 
you did ten years ago. I do not know but this 
might become a free speaker and a philosopher. 
Whatever you may think of it, I shall not be testy, 
but endeavour to show that I am not altogether in- 
sensible of the force of that genius which has out- 
shone most of this age, and when you will display 
it again can convince us that its lustre and strength 
are still the same. 

Once more I commit myself to your censure, and 
am, sir, with great respect, your most affectionate 
humble servant, CARTERET. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY LORD CARTERET, 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
September 3, 1724. 

My Lorn,—Being ten years older than when I 
had the honour to see your excellency last, by con- 
sequence, if I am subject to any ailments, they are 
now ten times worse—and so it has happened. For 
I have been this month past so pestered with a 
return of the noise and deafness in my ears that I 
had not spirit to perform the common offices of life, 
much less to write to your excellency, and least 
of all to answer so obliging and condescending a 
letter as that I received from you. But these ugly ten 
years have a worse consequence: that they utterly 
destroy any title to the good opinion you are pleased 
to express of me as an amuscr of the world and 
myself. To have preserved that talent, I ought, as I 
grew older, to have removed into a better climate, in- 
stead of being sunk for life in a worse. I imagine 
France would be properer for me now, and Italy 
ten years hence. However, I am not so bad as they 
would make me: for since 1 left England such a 
parcel of trash has been there fathered upon me, that 
nothing but the good judgment of my friends could 
hinder them from thinking me the greatest dunce 
alive. | 

There is a gentleman of this kingdom just gone 
for England; it is Dr. George Berkeley, dean of 
Derry, the best preferment among us, being worth 
11007. a-year. He takes the Bath in his way to 
London; and will of course attend your excellency, 
and be presented, I suppose, by his friend my lord 
Burlington. And because | believe you will choose 
out some very idle minutes to read this letter, perhaps 
you may not be ill entertained with some account 
of the man and his errand. He was a fellow of the 
university here; and going to England very young, 
about thirteen years ago, he became the founder of 
a sect there called the Jmmaterialists, by the force of 
a very curious book upon that subject. Dr. Smal- 
ridge and many other eminent persons were his pro- 
selytes. I sent him secretary and chaplain to Sicily 
with my lord Peterborough ; and upon his lordship's | 
return Dr. Berkeley spent above seven years in tra 
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velling over most part of Europe, but chiefly through 
every corner of Italy, Sicily, and other islands. When 
he came back to England he found so many friends 
that he was effectually recommended to the duke of 
Grafton, by whom he was lately made dean of Derry. 
Your excellency will be frighted when I tell you all 
this is butan introduction; for lam now to mention his 
errand. He is an absolute philosopher with regard to 
money, titles, and power ; and for three years past has 
been struck with a notion of founding an university 
at Bermudas, by a charter from the crown. He has 
seduced several of the hopefullest young clergymen, 
and others here, many of them well provided for, 
and all of them in the fairest way of preferment : 
but in England his conquests are greater, and 1 doubt 
will spread very far this winter. He showed me a 
little tract which he designs to publish; and there 
your excellency will see his whole scheme of a life 
academico-philosophical (1 shall make you remember 
what you were) of a college founded for Indian 
scholars and missionaries ; where he most exorbitant- 
ly proposes a whole hundred pounds a-year for him- 
self, forty pounds for a fellow, and ten for a student. 
His heart will break if his deanery be not taken from 
him and left to your excellency’s disposal. I dis- 
couraged him by the coldness of courts and ministers, 
who will interpret all this as impossible and a vision, 
but nothing will do. And therefore I humbly en- 
treat your excellency either to use such persuasions as 
will keep one cf the first men in this kingdom for 
learning and virtue quiet at home, or assist him by 
your credit to compass his romantic design ; which, 

owever, ig very noble and generous, and directly 
ptoper for a great person of your excellent education 
to encourage. 

I must now in all humility entreat one favour of 
you, as youare lord-lieutenant. Mr. Proby, surgeon 
of the army here, laid out the greatest part of his 
fortune to buy a captainship for his eldest son. The 
young man was lately accused of discovering an in- 
clination to popery while he was quartered in Ga)- 
way. The report of the court-martial is transmitted 
to your excellency. The universal opinion here is that 
the accusation is false aud malicious ; and the arch- 
bishop of Tuam, in whose diocese Galway is, upon 
a strict inquiry has declared it to be so. But all this 
is not to sway with your excellency, any more than 
that the father isthe most universally beloved of any 
man I ever knew in his station. But ] entreat that 
you will please to hear the opinion of others who 
may speak in his favour, and perhaps will tell you 
‘that, us party is not in the case, so you cannot do 
any personal thing more acceptable to the people of 
Ireland than in inclining toward lenity to Mr. Proby 
und his family ;’’ although I have reason to be confi- 
dent that they neither need nor desire more than 
justice: I beg your excellency will remember my 
request to be only that you would hear others; and 
not think me so very weak as to imagine I] could 
have hopes of giving the least turn to your mind. 
Therefore 1 hope what I have said is pardonable in 
every respect but that of taking up your time. 

My lord, we are here preparing for your reception, 
and for a quiet session under your government; but 
whether you approve the manner I can only guess. 
It is by universal declarations against Wood’s coin. 
One thing I am confident of—that your excellency 
will find and leave us under dispositions very different 
toward your person and high station from what 
have appeared toward others. 

I have no other excuse for the length of this letter 
but a faithful promise that I will never be guilty of 
the same fault a second time. Iam, &c. 

JonaTHan Swit. 
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FROM LORD BOLINGBROKEs 


, i : September 12, 1724. 
Ir is neither sickness, nor journeys, nor ill-humoursa, 


nor age, nor vexation, nor stupidity, which has hin 
dered me from answering sooner your letter of the 
month of June; but a very prudent consideration, 
and one of the greatest strains of policy I ever exer- 
cised in my life. Should I answer you in a month, 
you might think yourself obliged to answer me in 
six; and, scared at the sore fatigue of writing 
twice a-year to an absent friend, you might (for 
aught either you or I can tell) stop short, and 
not write at all. Now this would disappoint all 
my projects; for, to confess the truth, I have been 
drawing you in these several years, and by m 
past success I begin to hope that in about ten more 
I may establish a right of hearing from you once a 
quarter. The gout neither clears my head nor warms 
my imagination; and Iam ashamed to own to you 
how near the truth I kept in the description of what 
passed by my bedside in the reading of your letter, 
The scene was really such as I painted it; and the 
company was much better than you seem to think it. 
When I, who pass a great part, very much the great. 
est, of my life alone, sally forth into the world, I am 
very far from expecting to improve myself by the 
conversation I find there; and still further from 
caring one jot of what passes there. In short I am 
no longer the bubble you knew me; and therefore 
when I mingle in socicty it is purely for my amuse- 
ment. If mankind divert me (and I defy them to 
give me your distemper, the spleen), it is all I expect 
or ask of them. By this sincere confession, you 
may perceive that your great masters of reason are 
not for my turn; their thorough bass benumbs my 
faculties. I seek the fiddle or the flute; something 
to raise, or something to calm my spirits agreeably ; 
gay flights, or soothing images. I do not dislike a 
fellow whose imagination runs away with him, and 
who has wit enough to be half mad; nor him who 
atones for a scanty imagination by an ample fund of 
oddnesses and singularity. If good sense and real 
knowledge prevail a little too much in any character, 
I desire there may be at least some latent ridicule, 
which may be called forth upon occasion and render 
the person a tolerable companion. By this sketch 
you may judge of my acquaintance. The dead friends 
with whom |] pass my time you know. The living 
ones are of the same sort, and therefore few. 

| pass over that paragraph of your letter which is 
a kind of an elegy on a departed minister ;> and I 
promise you solemnly neither to mention him nor 
think of him more till I come to do him justice in a 
history of the first twenty years of this century, 
which I believe I shall write if I live three or four 
years longer. But 1 must take a little more notice 
of the paragraph which follows. The verses I sent 
you are very bad, because they are not very good; 
mediocribus esse poétis, non at, non homines, &c. I 
did not send them to be admired; and you would 
do them too much honour if you criticised them. 
Pope took the best party, for he said not one word 
to me about them. All I desire of you is, to con- 
sider them as a proof that you have never been out 
of my thoughts, though you have been so long out 
of my sight ; and if I remember you upon paper for 
the future it shall be in prose. 

I must, on this occasion, set you right as to an 
opinion which I should be very sorry to have you 
entertain concerning me. The term esprit fort, in 
Eyglish freethinker, is, according to my observation, 
ually applied to them whom I look upon to be the 


® Indorsed *“* Answered, December.” 
b The earl of Oxford, who died in June, 1724. 
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pesta of society, because their endeavours are di- 
rected to loosen the bands of it, and to take at least 
one curb out of the mouth of that wild beast man, 
when it would be well if he was checked by half a 
score others. Nay, they go further. Revealed Re- 
ligion is a Jofty and pompous structure, erected close 
to the humble and plain building of Natural Reli- 
gion. Some have objected to you who are the 
architects ef les concierges (we want that word in 
English) of the former—to you who built, or at least 
repair the house, and who show the rooms that to 
strengthen some parts of your own building you 
shake and even sap the foundations of the other. 
And between you and me, Mr. Dean, this charge 
may be justified in several instances. But still your 
intention is not to demolish. Whereas the esprit 
fort, or the freethinker, is so set upon pulling down 
your house about your ears, that, if he was let alone, 
he would destroy the other for being so near it, and 
mingle both in one common ruin. I therefore not 
only disown but detest this character. If, indeed, 
by esprit fort, or freethinker, you only mean a man 
who makes a free use of his reason, who searches 
after truth without passion or prejudice, and adheres 
inviolably to it, you mean a wise and honest man, 
and sucha one asI labour to be. The faculty of 
distinguishing between right and wrong, true and 
false, which we call reason or common sense, which 
is given to every man by our bountiful Creator, and 
which most men lose by neglect, is the light of the 
mind, and ought to guide all operations of it. To 
abandon this rule, and to guide our thoughts by any 
other, is full as absurd as it would be if you should 
put out your eyes and borrow even the best staff 
that ever was in the family of the Staffs,* when you 
set out upon one of your dirty journeys. Such free- 
thinkers as these J am sure you cannot, even in 
your apostolical capacity, disapprove ; for since the 
truth of the divine revelation of christianity is as 
evident as matters of fact, on the belief of which so 
much depends, ought to be, and agreeable t/ all our 
ideas of justice, these freethinkers must weeds be 
christians on the best foundation ; on that which St. 
Paul himself established (I think it was St. Paul), 
omnia probate, guod bonum est tenete. 

But you have a further security from these free- 
thinkers, I do not say a better, and it is this; the 
persons I am describing think for themselves and 
to themselves. Should they unhappily not be con- 
vinced by your arguments, yet they will certainly 
think it their duty not to disturb the peace of the 
world by opposing you. The peace and happiness 
of mankind is the great aim of these freethinkers ; 
and therefore, as those among them who remain in- 
credulous will not oppose you, so those whom rea- 
eon, enlightened by grace, has made believers may 
be sorry, and may express their sorrow as I have 
done, to see religion perverted to purposes so con- 
trary to her true intention and first design. Can a 
good christian behold the ministers of the meek and 
humble Jesus exercising an insolent and cruel usurp- 
ation over their brethren? or the messengers of 
peace and good news setting all mankind together 
by the ears? or that religion which breathes charity 
and universal benevolence, spilling more blood, upon 
reflection and by system, than the most barbarous 
heathen ever did in the heat of action and fury of 
conquest? Can he behold all this without a holy 
indignation and not be criminal? Nay, when he 
turns his eyes from those tragical scenes, and con- 
siders the ordinary tenor of things, do you not think he 
will be shocked to observe metaphysics substituted to 
the theory, and ceremony to the practice of morality 4 

® Au allusion to Bickerstaff. 
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I make no doubt but you are by this time abund- 
antly convinced of my orthodoxy, and that you will 
name me no more in the same breath with Spinosa, 
whose system of one infinite substance I despise and 
abhor, as I have a right to do, because I am able to 
show why I despise and abhor it. 

You desire me to return home, and you promise 
me, in that case, to come to London, loaden with 
your travels. I am sorry to tell you that London is, 
in my apprehension, as little likely as Dublin to be 
our place of rendezvous. The reasons for this ap- 
prehension I pass over; but I cannot agree to whag 
you advance with the air of a maxim, that exile is 
the greatest punishment to men of virtue, because 
Virtue consists in loving our country. Examine the 
nature of this love, from whence it arises, how it is 
nourished, what the bounds and measures of it are, 
and after that you will discover how far it is virtue, 
and where it becomes simplicity, prejudice, folly, 
and even enthusiasm. A virtuous man in exile may 
properly enough be styled unfortunate, but he can- 
not be called unhappy. You remember the reason 
which Brutus gave—‘ Because wherever he goes he 
carries his virtue with him.” There is a certain 
bulky volume which grows daily, and the title of 
which must, I think, be Noctes Galliv@. There you 
may perhaps one day or other see a dissertation 
upon this subject; and to return you threatening for 
threatening, you shall be forced to read it out, 
though you yawn from the first to the last page. 

The word Ireland was struck out of the paper you 
mention; that is to satisfy your curiosity, and to 
kindle it anew I will tell you that this anecdote, 
which I know not how you came by, is neither the 
only one nor the most considerable one of the same 
kind. The person you are so inquisitive about? re- 
turns into England at the end of October. She has 
so great a mind to see you that I am not sure she 
will not undertake a journey to Dublin. It is not 
so far from London to Dublin as from Spain to 
Padua; and you are as well worth seeing as Livy. 
But I would much rather you would leave the 
humid climate and the dull company, in which, ac- 
cording to your account, a man might grow old be- 
tween twenty and thirty. Set your foot on the con- 
tinent ; I dare promise that you will, in a fortnight, 
have gone back the ten years you lament so much, 
and be returned to that age at which I left you. 
With what pleasure should I hear you 

Inter vina fugam Stelle moprere proterver ? 


Adieu. 


FROM EDWARD EARL OF OX¥ORD. 
Wimple, November 2, 1724. 
Goop Mr. Deax,—There has nothing of late given 
me so much real trouble and uneasiness as my 
having so long deferred writing to you, to make my 
acknowledgments for your most kind letter, and to 
assure you that I took every part of your obliging 
letter in the manner you would wish me to do: I 
must say that amid my grief and conccrn it gave me 
a secret pleasure to find that I was thought of by 
you; and what was a greater addition, that you still 
retained the same thoughts and sentiments of my 
dear father, and that you had not laid aside the de- 
sign you once entertained of transmitting his name 
and story to posterity. I did delay writing some 
time bectuse I was in great hopes I should have 
been able to have given you a much more satisfac- 
tory account than I am now able to give, notwith- 
standing the search | have made in answer to your 
question “if he had left any memoirs behind him ;” 


® His lordship’s second wife was a French lady, and niece te 
velebrated Madame de Maintenon 
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I suppose you mean in relation to himeelf. I have 
hot been able to find any among his papers in town. 
This, with some other affairs, drew the time into the 
length it is; but I assure you, if I have the satisfac- 
tion to hear from you again (as I hope I shall), I 
will be more punctual in my returns; for I will 
allow nobody to value and esteem you more than 
T do. 

There is certainly a very great number of mate- 
rials for a history, a vast collection of letters and 
other papers; a great deal may be supplied else- 
where ; but give me leave to say that if you do not 
come into England nothing can be done; it will not 
be possible to do anything to purpose. Without 
this view there would be nobody more welcome to 
me than yourself; you should live in your own way, 
and do just what was most agreeable to you; I have 
houses enough, you shall take your choice: I must 
with earnestness repeat it to you again that I beg 
you will think of this matter seriously. 

As to what you mention of the picture, I have 
often heard my father say that he did design to sit 
for you, but did not: I shall certainly take care that 
you shall have a picture, and a good one: pray let | 
me know what size you would have it of; if you de- | 
sign it should fit any particular place you must send | 
me the exact measure of the place. 

Your sister [lady Oxford], as you used to call her, © 
is much your servant; she has been atthe Bath for 
some time; she is better than when she went. I 
suppose you hear sometimes from our friend Mr. 
Pope: he has taken another voyage into Homer- 
land,® as Gay calls it; I wish he may make an ad- 
vantageous voyage of it. 

I doubt you will say that since I was so long be- 
fore I began to write that now I have begun I do 
not know when to end; I will therefore tell you 
that I am, with great truth, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, OxForp. 


I desire your acceptance of a ring, a small remem- 
brance of my father. How shall I send it you? 


. 








FROM A QUAKER.» 


When three hundred pounds were offered for taking up the y 


drapier in 1724. 


* ANnp the people said unto Saul, Shall Jonathan 
dic, who hath wrought this great salvation in Isracl ? 
God forbid: as the Lord liveth, there shall not one 
hair of his head fall to the ground ; for he wrought 
with God this day. So the people rescued Jonathan 
that he died not.’’¢ 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

: Quilca, January 25, 1725. 

I Have a packet of letters which I intended to send 
by Molly, who has been stopped three days by the 
bad weather; but now I will send them by the post 
to-morrow to Kells, and enclosed to Mr. Tickell ; 
there is one to you, and one to James Stopford. 

I can do no work this terrible weather, which has 
put us all seventy times out of patience. I have been 
deaf nine days, and am now pretty well recovered 
again. 

Pray desire Mr. Stanton and Mr. Worral to con- 
tinue giving themselves some trouble with Mr. Pratt ; 
but, let it succeed or not, I hope I shall be easy. 

Mrs. Johnson swears it will rain till Michaelmas. 
She is so pleased with her pickaxe that she wears it 
fastened to her girdle on her left side, in balance 
with her watch. The lake is strangely overflown, 

* Translation of the Odyssey. 

* Auother membor of this society testified his great esteem 
for our author in a more substantial manner than words. See 


letter, March 29, 1724. 
L Sam. xiv 45. 
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and we are desperate about turf, being forced to buy 
it three miles off; and Mrs. Johnson (God help her!). 
gives you many acurse, Your mason is come, bu’ 
cannot yet work upon your garden. Neither can J] 
agree with him about the great wall. For : he rest, 
vide the letter you will have on Monday, if Mr. Ticke!! 
uses you well. 

The news of this country is, that the maid you 
sent down, John Farelly’s sister, is married; but the 
portion and settlement are yeta secret. The cows 
here never give milk on Midsummer eve. 

You would wonder what carking and caring there 
is among us for small beer and lean mutton, and 
starved lamb, and stopping gaps, and driving cattle 
from the corn. In that we are all-to-be-Dingleyed. 

The ladies’ room smokes ; the rain drops from the 
skies into the kitchen; our servants eat and drink 
like the devil, and pray for rain, which entertaing 
them at cards and sleep; which are much lighter 
than spades, sledges, and crows. Their maxim is, 

Eat like a Turk, 
Sleep like a dormouse 3 


Be last at work, 
At victuals foremost. 


Which is all at present; hoping you and your good 


family are well, as we are all at this present writing, 


| &c. 


Robin has just carried out a load of bread and 


cold meat for breakfast ; this is their way; but now 


a cloud hangs over them, for fear it should hold up 
and the clouds blow off. 

I write on till Molly comes in for the letter. O, 
what a draggletail will she be before she gets to 
Dublin! I wish she may not happen to fall upon her 
back by the way. 

] affirm against Aristotle, that cold and rain con- 
gregate homogceunes, for they gather together you and 
your crew, at whist, punch, and claret. Happy wea- 
ther for Mrs. Maul, Betty, and Stopford, and all true 


| lovers of cards and laziness. 


THE BLESSINGS OF A COUNTRY LIFE, 
Far from our debtors, 
No Dublin letters, 
Not seen by our betters. 

THE PLAGUES OF A COUNTRY LIFE, 


Acompanion with news, 
A great want of shoves; 
Kat lean meat, or choose; 
A church without pews. 
Our horses astray, 

No straw, oats, or hay ; 
December in May, 

Our boys run away, 

All servants at play. 


Molly sends for the letter. 


TO MRS. PRATT. 

On her present of a fire screen adorned with painted maps. 

March 18, 1725. 
Mapam,—Mrea. Fitzmaurice did the unkindest thing 
she could imagine; she sends an open note by a 
scrvant (for she was too much a prude to write mea 
letter), desiring that the dean of St. Patrick’s should 
inquire for one Howard, master of a ship, who had 
brought over a screen to him, the said dean, from 
Mrs. Pratt. Away I ran to the custom-house, 
where they told me the ship was expected every day ; 
but the god of winds, in confederacy with Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice to teaze me, kept the ship at least a month 
longer, and left me miserable in a state of impati- 
ence, between hope and fear, worse than a lady who 
ig in pain that her clothes will not be ready against 
the birthday. I will not move your good nature by 
representing how many restless nights and days I 
have passed, with what dreams my sleep hath been 
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disturbed, where I sometimes saw the ship sinking, 
my screen floating in the sea, and the mermaids 
struggling which of them should get it for their own 
apartment. At last Medlycott, whose heart in- 
clines him to pity the distressed, gave me notice of 
its safe arrival; he interposed his authority, and, 
overruling the tedious forms of the custom-house, 
sent my screen to the deanery, where it was imme- 
diately opened, on Tuesday the 16th instant, three 
minutes seven seconds after four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the day being fair but somewhat windy, the 
sun in Aries, and the moon within thirty-nine hours 
eight seconds and a half of being full; all which I 
had, by consulting Ptolemy, found to be fortunate in- 
cidents, prognosticating that with due care my screen 
will escape the mops of the housemaid and the 
greasy hands of the footmen. 

At the opening the screen just after dinner, some 
company of both sexes were present ; the ladies were 
full of malice, and the men of envy, while I remained 
very affectedly calm. But all agreed that nothing 
showed a better judgment than to know how to 
make a proper present, and that no present could be 
more judiciously chosen ; for no man inthis kingdom 
wanted a screen so much as myself, and besides, 
since I had left the world, it was very kind to send 
“The World” to me. However, one of the ladies 
affirmed “that your gift was an open reflection upon 
my age; that she had made the same present some 
time ago to her grandfather; and that she could not 
imagine how any of her sex wound send a screen to 
a gentleman without a design to insinuate that he 
was absolutely un homme sans conséquence.”” For 
my own part, I confess I never expected tu be 
sheltered by the world, when I have been so .ong 
endeavouring to shelter myself from it. 

See how ill you bestow your favour, where you 
meet with nothing but complaints and reproaches 
instead of acknowledgments, for thinking, in the 
midst of courts and diversions, upon an absent and 
insignificant man, buried in obscurity: but I know 
itis as hard to give thanks as to take them; there- 
fore I shall say no more than that I received your 
acceptable present just as I am sure you desire I 
should. Though J cannot sit under my own vine or 
my own fig-tree, yet I will sit under my own screen 
and bless the giver; but I‘cannot promise it will 
add one jot to the love and esteem I have for you, be- 
cause it is impossible for me to be more than | have 
always been, and shall ever continue, madam, your 
most obedient and obliged servant, 

JONATHAN SwIrT. 


I just observe that the two celestial maps are 
Placed at the bottom, within two inches of the ground, 
which is the most fashionable circumstance in the 
whole work. 

I sometimes dine ina third place with your stoic 
Mr. Pratt; and find he continues in health, but of 
late very busy, and a courtier. 

I desire to present my most humble service to my 
lady Saville. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice dines temperately at a tavern ; 
and sometimes with clergymen, for want of better 
company. 

Mr. Medlycott dines with me every Sunday, and 
goes to church like anything. 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice is left desolate; I reckoned but 
fifteen ladies and five gentlemen the other night in 
her play-room, and I condoled with her upon it. It 
is thought she will fall out with my lady Carteret for 
drawing away her company; but at present they are 
very great, as I find by consulting them both. 

think you are acquainted with lady Wrieley; if 
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so, tell her how angry Iam at her not coming ta 
Ireland as I expected, and was told she was actually 
landed: whereupon, being at that time confined by 
a deafness, I wrote her a most cavalier letter, which 
being brought back, I tore in a rage. 

Miss Carteret is every day getting new magazines 
of arms, to destroy all Engiand upon her return. 


TO LORD CARTERET. 

Deanery-house, April 17, 1725. 
My Lorp,—I have been so long afflicted with a deaf- 
ness, and at present with a giddiness in my head, 
(both old distempers), that I have not been able to 
attend your excellency and my lady Carteret, as my 
inclination and duty oblige me; and I am now 
hastening into the countzy, to try what exercise and 
better air will do toward my recovery. Not knowing 
how long I may be absent, or how soon you may think 
fit to leave this kingdom, J take this occasion of re- 
turning your excellency and my lady Carteret my 
most humble acknowledgments for your great civil- 
ities toward me, which I wish it were in my power 
to deserve. 

I have only one humble request to make to your 
excellency, which I had in my heart ever since you 
were nominated lord-licutenant ; and it is in favour 
of Mr. Sheridan. I beg you will take your time for 
bestowing on him some church living to the value 
of 1502. per annum. He is agreed onal) hands to 
have done more public service, by many degrees, in 
the education of lads, than any five of his vocation, 
and has much more learning than usually falls tothe 
share of those who profess teaching, being perfectly 
skilled in the Greek as well as Latin tongue, and 
acquainted with all the ancient writers, in poetry, 
philosophy, and history. Heis aman of good sense, 
modesty, and virtue. His greatest fault is a wife 
and four children; for which there is no excuse, but 
that a wife is thought necessary to a schoolmaster. 
His constitution is so weak that in a few years he 
must give up his business; and probably must starve 
without some preferment, for which he is an ill soli- 
citor. My lord bishop of Elphin has proinised to 
recommend this request to your excellency. And I 
hope you will please to believe that it proceeds 
wholly from justice and humanity, for he is neither 
a dependant nor relation of mine. 

I humbly take my leave; and remain with the 
utmost respect, my lord, &c. JonatTHan Swirt, 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Quilca, June 28, 1725, 
Yov run out of your time so merrily, that you are 
forced to anticipate it like a young heir that spends 
his fortune faster than it comes in; for your letter is 
dated to-morrow, June 29, and God knows when it 
was writ, or what Saturday you mean, but I suppose 
it is the next, and therefore your own mare, and Dr, 
Swift’s horse or mare, or some other horse or mare, 
with your own mare aforesaid, shall set out on Wed- 
nesday next, which will be June 30, and so they will 
have two nights’ rest if you begin your journey on 
Saturday. You are an unlucky devil to get a living® 
the furthest in the kingdom from Quilca. If it be 
worth 2002. a-year, my lord-licutenant has but barely 
kept his word, for the other fifty must go in a curate 
and visitation charges, and poxes, proxies I mean. If 
you are under the bishop of Cork,® he is a capricious 
gentleman; but you must flatter him monstrously 
upon his learning and his writings; that you have 
read his book against Toland a hundred times, and 
his sermons (if he has printed any) have been alwaya 


® In the county of Cork. » Dr. Peter Brown. 
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your model, &c. Be not disappointed if your living 
does not answer the sum. Get letters of recom- 
mendation to the bishop and principal clergy, and 
to your neighbouring parson or parsons particularly. 
I often advised you to get some knowledge of tithes 
and church livings. You must learn the extent of 
your parish, the general quantity of arable land and 
pasture in your parish, the common rate of tithes for 
an acre of the several sorts of corn, and of fleeces 
and lambs, and to see whether you have any glebe. 
Pray act like a man of this world. I doubt, being 
so far off, you must not let your living as I do, to the 
several farmers, but to one man; but by all means 
do not let it for more than one year, till you are surely 
apprised of the real worth ; and even then never let 
it for above three. Pray take my advice for once, 
and be very busy while you are there. It is one 
good circumstance that you got such a living in a 
convenient time, and just when tithes are fit to be 
let ; only wool and lamb are due in spring, or perhaps 
belong to the late incumbent. You may learn all 
on the spot, and your neighbouring parsons may be 
very useful if they please, but do not let them be 
your tenants. Advise with archdeacon Wall, but do 
not follow him in all things. Take care of the prin- 
cipal squire or squires, they will all tell you the 
wornt of your living: so will the proctors and tithe- 
jobbers; but you will pick out truth from among 
them. Pray show yourself a man of abilities. After 
all, Iam but a weak brother myself; perhaps some 
clergy in Dublin who know that country will further 
inform you. Mr. Townshend of Cork will do you 
any good offices on my account without any letter. 
Take the oaths heartily to the powers that be, and 
remember that party was not made for depending 
puppies. I forgot one principal thing, to take care 
of going regularly through all the forms of oaths and 
inductions ; for the least wrong step will put you to 
ie trouble of repassing your patent, or voiding your 
iving. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Quilea, June 29, 1725. 

T wRoTE to you yesterday, and said as many things as 
I could then think on, and gave it to a boy of Kells who 
brought me yours. It is strange that I and Stella, 
and Mrs. Mackfadin,® should light on the same 
thought to advise you to make a great appearance of 
temperance while you are abroad. But Mrs. Johnson 
and I go further, and say you must needs observe all 
grave forms, for the want of which both youand I have 
suffered. On supposal that you are under the bishop 
of Cork, I send you a letter enclosed to him, which I 
desire you will seal. Mrs. Johnson pus me in mind 
to caution you not to drink or pledge any health in 
his company, for you know his weak side in that mat- 
ter.o J hope Mr. Tickell has not complimented you 
with what fees are due to him for your patent; I wish 
you would say to him (if he refuses them) that I told 
you it was Mr. Addison's maxim to excuse nobody ; 
for here, says he, I may have forty friends whose fees 
may be two guineas apiece; then I lose eighty gui- 
neas, and my friends save but two apiece. 

I must tell you, Dan Jackson ruined his living by 
huddling over the first year, and then hoping to mend 
it the next; therefore pray take all the care you can to 
inquire into the value, and set it at the best rate to sub- 
stantial peuple. 

I know not whether you are under the bishop of 
Cork or not: if not, you may burn the letter. 

I must desire that you will not think of enlarging 

“ Mrs. Macfadin was mother to Dr. Sheridan’s wife. 
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ha expenses, no not for some years to come, much 
ess at present; but rather retrench them. You 
might have lain destitute till Antichrist came, far 
anything you could have got from those you used to 
treat; neither let me hear of one rag of better clothes 
for your wife or brats, but rather plainer than ever. 
This is positively Stella’s advice as well as mine. She 
says now you need not be ashamed to be thought poor, 

We compute you caunot be less than thirty days 
absent; and pray do not employ your time in lolling 
a-bed till noon to read Homer, but mind your business 
effectually: and we think you ought to have no 
breaking up this August: but affect to adhere to your 
school closer than ever; because you will find that 
your ill-wishers will give out you are now going to 
quit your school, since you have got preferment, &c. 

Pray send me a large bunile of exercises, good as 
well as bad, for I want something to read. 

I would have you carry down three or four sermons, 
and preach every Sunday at your own church, and be 
very devout. 

I sent you in my last a bill of twenty pounds on Mr. 
Worral; I hope you have received it. 

Pray remember to leave the pamphlet with Wor- 
ral, and give him directions, unless you have settled it 
already some other way. You know it must come out 
just when the parliament meets. 

Keep these letters where I advise you about your 
living, till you have taken advice. 

Keep very regular hours for the sake of your health 
and credit; and wherever you lie a night within twenty 
miles of your living, be sure call the family that even- 
ing to prayers. 

I desire you will wet no commission with your old 
crew, nor with any but those who befriend you, as Mr. 
Tickell, &c. JONATHAN Swirr. 


TO LORD CARTERET, 
July 3, 1725, 

My Lorp,—I am obliged to return your excellency 
my most humble thanks for your favour to Mr. Sheri- 
dan, because when I recommended him to you I re- 
ceived a very gracious answer; and yet I am sensible 
that your chief motive to make some provision for him 
was, what became a great and good person, your dis- 
tinguishing him as a man of learning, and one who 
deserved encouragement on account of his great 
diligence and success in a most laborious and difficult 
employment [a schoolmaster ]. 

Since your excellency has had an opportunity so 
early in your government of gratifying your English 
dependants by a bishopric and the best deanery in the 
kingdom Rania I cannot but hope that the clergy 
of Ireland will have their share im your patronage. 
There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who has 
not a near alliance with some of that body ; and most 
of them who have sons usually breed one of them to 
the church; although they have been of late years 
much discouraged and discontented by seeing strangers 
to the country almost perpetually taken into the 
greatest ecclesiastical preferments ; and too often, under 
governors very different from your excellency, the 
choice of persons was not to be accounted for either to 
prudence or justice. 

The misfortune of having bishops perpetually from 
England, as it must needs quench the spirit of emula- 
tion among us toexcel in learning and the study of di- 
vinity, so it produces another great discouragement, 
that those prelates usually draw after them colonies of 

ng, nephews, cousins, or old college companions, to 

hom they bestow the best preferments in their gift, 
and thus the young men sent into the church from the 
uuiversity here have no better prospect than to be 
curates or smal] country vicars for life. 
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It will become eo excellent a governor as you a 
sittle to moderate this great partiality ; wherein as you 
will act with justice and reason, so you will gain the 
thanks and prayers of the whole nation, and take away 
one great cause of universal discontent. ForI believe 
your excellency will agree that there is not another 
Kingdom in Europe where the natives (even those de- 
scended from the conquerors) have been treated as if 
they were almost unqualified for any employment 
either in church or state. 

Your excellency, when I had the honour to attend 
you, was pleased to let me name some clergymen who 
are generally understood by their brethren to be the 
most distinguished for their learning and piety. I 
remember the persons were, Dr. Delany, Dr. Ward of 
the north, Mr. Ecklin, Mr. Synge of Dublin, and Mr. 
Corbet ; they were named by me without any regard 
to friendship, having little commerce with most of 
them, but only the universal character they bear: this 
was the method I always took with my lord Oxford at 
his own command, who was pleased to believe that I 
would not be swayed by any private affections, and 
confessed I never deceived him; for I always dealt 
openly when I offered anything in behalf of a friend, 
which was but seldom: because in that case I gene- 
rally made use of the common method at court to 
solicit by another. 

I shall say nothing of the young men among the 
clergy, of whom the three hopefullest are said to be 
Mr. Stopford, Mr. King, and Mr. Dobbs, all fellows 
of the college, of whom I am only acquainted with the 
first. But these are not likely to be great expecters 
under your excellency’s administration, according to 
the usual period of governors here. 

If I have dealt honestly in representing such persons 
among the clergy as are generally allowed to have the 
most merit, I think I have done you a service, and am 
sure I have made you a great compliment, by dis- 
tinguishing you from most great men I have known 
these thirty years past; whom I have always ob- 
served to act as if they never received a true 
character, nor had any value for the best ; and con- 
sequently dispensed their favours without the least 
regard to abilities or virtue. And this defect I have 
often found among those from whom I least ex- 
pected it. 

That your excellency may long live a blessing and 
ornament to your country, by pursuing as you have 
hitherto done the steps of honour and virtue, is the 
most earnest wish and prayer of, my lord, your excel- 
leucy’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwIrFtT. 


TO THE REV. MR. WORRALL. 
Quilcea, July 12, 1725. 
[ Have received your letter, and thank you heartily 
for it I know not anybody except yourself who 
would have been at so much trouble to assist me, and 
who could have so good success, which I take as 
kindly as if you had saved me from utter ruin; al- 
though I have witnesses that I acted with indifferency 
enough when I was sure I was not worth a groat 
besides my goods. There appears to be only 1004. 
remaining according to my account (except this last 
quarter), and if I lose it it is a trifle in comparison of 
what you have recovered for me. I think Mr. Pratt 
has acted very generously, and like a true friend, as J 
always took him to be; and I have likewise good wit- 
nesses to swear that I was more concerned at his 
misfortunes than my own. And so repeating my 
thanks to you, but not able to express them as I ought, 
I shall say no more on this subject, only that you may 
inquire where the money may be safely put out at 67. 
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r cent. I beg pardon that I did not compute the 
interest of sir William Fownes's money, which reduces 
what is due to me about 59/. All of consequence is 
my note to him for 1002. 

I gave over all hopes of my hay as much as I did 
of my money; for I reckoned the weather had ruined 
it; but your good management can conquer the 
weather. But Charles Grattan, the critic, says the 
cocks are too large, considering the bad weather, 
and that there is danger they may heat. You know 
best. 

Mrs. Johnson says you are an ill manager; for you 
have lost me above 300 apples, and only saved me 
12000. 

Do not tell me of difficulties how to keep the 
from the wall-fruit.* You have got so ill a reputation 
by getting my money, that I can take no excuse; 
and I will have the thing effectually done, though it 
should cost me ten groats. Pray let the ground be 
levelled as you please, as it must likewise he new 
dunged, as good husbandry requires ; friend Ellis will 
assist you. 

IT am quite undone by the knavery of Sheriff and 
White, and all you have done for me with Mr. Pratt 
signifies nothing if I must lose 104. 

I had your letter about Mrs. Johnson's money, and 
she thanks you for your care; and says, considering 
her poverty, you have done as much for her as for me. 
But I thought my letter to you was enough, without a 
letter of attorney; for all money matters I am the 
greatest cully alive. 

Little good may do you with your favourable 
weather ; we have had but five good days these twelve 
weeks. 

The ladies are pretty well; but Mrs. Johnson, after 
a fortnight’s great amendment, had yesterday a very 
bad day; she is now much better. They both present 
their humble service to Mrs, Worrall, and so do I, and 
am ever yours, &c. 

Jo.,> who brings you this, desired me to lend him 
20/., which I very prudently refused; but said, if he 
would Jeave the worth of it in soap and candles in the 
Deanery-house, Mrs. Brent viewing them, I would em- 
power you, as I do hereby, to pay him 20/. and place 
it to my account. JONATHAN SwiFT. 





Pray desire Mrs. Brent to have ready a hogshead of 
bottles, packed up as usual, of the same wine with the 
last she sent, and the next carrier shall have orders 
to call for it. 

Let Mrs. Brent take out what candles or soap are ne- 
cessary for the ‘ladies, and only as much as will 
empty two of the boxes, that Jo. may have them ; I 
mean out of those boxes which he is to leave at the 
deanery for my security for the 20/. which he is to 
receive from you. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
London, July 24, 1725. 
Mr. Forp will tell you how I do and what I do. 
Tired with suspense, the only insupportable misfortune 
of life, I desired, after nine years of autumnal promises 
and vernal excuses, a decision; and very little cared 
what that decision was, provided it left me at liberty to 
settle abroad, or put me oma foot of living agreeably at 
home. The wisdom of the nation has thought fit, in- 
stead of granting so reasonable a ha to pass an act, 
which, fixing my fortune unalterably to this country, 
fixes my person here also: and those who had the least 
mind to see me in England have made it impossible 
for me to live anywhere else. Here 1 am then, two- 
thirds restored, my person safe (unless I meet hereafter 


® In Naboth’s vincyard. 
b Mr. Beaumont, an eminent tallow-chandler at Trim. 
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with harder treatrnent than even that of sir Walter 
Raleigh), and my estate, with all the other property 
I have acquired or may acquire, secured tome. But 
the attainder is kept carefull and prudently in force, 
lest so corrupt a member should come again into the 
house of lords, and his bad Ieaven should sour that 
sweet untainted mass. This much I thought I might 
say about my private affairs to an old friend, without 
diverting him too long from his labours to promote the 
advantage of the church and state of Ireland; or from 
his travels into those countries of giants and pigmies 
from whence he imports a cargo I value at a higher rate 
than that of the richest galleon. Ford brought the 
dean of Derry (Dr. Berkeley] to see me. Unfortu- 
nately for me, I was then out of town; and the journey 
of the former into Ireland will perhaps defer for some 
time my making acquaintance with the other; which 
Iam sorry for. I would not by any means lose the 
opportunity of knowing a man who can espouse in 
good earnest the system of Father Malebranche, and 
who is fond of going a missionary into the West Indies.* 
My zeal for the propagation of the gospel will hardly 
carry me so far; but my spleen against Europe has 
more than once made me think of buying the do- 
minion of Bermudas, and spending the remainder of 
my days as far as possible from those people with whom 
I have passed the first and greatest part of my life. 
Health and every other natural comfort of life is to be 
had there better than here. As to imaginary and 
artificial pleasures, we are philosophers enough to de- 
spise them. What say you? Will you leave your 
Hibernian flock to some other shepherd, and transplant 
yourself with me into the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean? We will form a society more reasonable and 
more useful than that of Dr. Berkeley's college: and 
I promise you solemnly, as supreme magistrate, not to 
suffer the currency of Wood's halfpence: uay, the 
coiner of them shall be hanged if he presumes to set 
his foot on our island. 

Let me hear how you are and what you do; and if 
you really have any latent kindness still at the bottom 
of your heart for me, say something very kind to me, 
for I do not dislike being cajoled. If your heart tells 
you nothing, say nothing, that I may take the hint 
aud wean myself from you by degrees. Whether I 
shall compass it or not, God knows; but surely this is 
the properest place in the world to renounce friendship 
in or to forget obligations. Mr. Ford says he will be 
with us again by the beginning of the winter. Your 
star [Mrs. Johnson] will probably hinder you from 
taking the same journey. Adieu, dear dean. I had 
something more to say to you, almost as important as 
what I have said already, but company comes in upon 
me, and relieves you. 

FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
Dover-street, July 26, 1725. 

REVEREND Sir,—Mr. Clayton going to Ireland, I take 
the opportunity of writing to you, in the first place to 
tell you that Iam ready to make good my promise 
which I made of sending you a picture of my father. 
The painter has done his part, so that the picture is 
now ready, but I do not know how to send it to you 
safe: you did tell me a gentleman should call, but 
where he lives, or who he is, J know not... I am very 
desirous you should have it, becasse it hath been sv long 
coming: and I am very ambitious of doing anything 
that may in the least be agreeable to you. You had 
heard of this sooner, but I have been for three months 
out of town; I made a long progress, even beyond 
Edinburgh fifty miles. 

I inquire of you sometimes of dean Berkeley :> I was 


® Rerkeley’s scheme for settling in the Bernnudas. 
» Dr. Berkeley was then the dean of Derry. 
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sorry to hear that you were troubled with tl_at melan- 
choly distemper the want of hearing, althouga in some 
cases it is good ; but one would have it in one’s power 
to hear or not hear, as it suits best with one’s inclina- 
tions, 

I am also sorry that there is no mention made of any 

design of your coming into England. I long much 
for it, and do flatter myself with the thoughts of seeing 
you under my roof, where you shall exert more 
authority than I will allow to belong to any bishops 
made since — Do not lay aside all thoughts 
of coming over; change of air may do you good as 
well as the voyage. I thank God your sister is very 
well, considering the way she is in; I hope in two 
months, or thereabouts, she will be much better: she 
presents her humble service to you. Peggy is very 
well. 
Pope is well, I suppose; he is rambling about the 
country. 1 have the pleasure of seeing a pear which 
is very like you every day, and is as good a picture as 
ever Jarvis painted. I am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant and brother, Oxrorn. 





TO MR. WORRALL. 
Quilca, August 27, 1725. 

I was heartily sorry to hear you had got the gout, 
being a disease you have so little pretence to; for you 
have been all your life a great walker and a little 
drinker. Although it be no matter how you got your 
disease, since it was not by your vices; yet I do not 
love to think I was an instrument, by leading you a 
walk of eight or nine miles, where your pride to show 
your activity in leaping down a ditch hurt your foot 
in such a manner as to end in your present disease. 

I have not heard of Mr. Webb, and if he should 
come here I can do nothing with him; for I shall not 
take my own judgment, but leave it to some able 
lawyer to judge and recommend the security ; for now 
it is time for me to learn some worldly wisdom. 

I thank you for the purchase you have made of 
Bristol beer; it will soon pay for itself by saving me 
many a bottle of wine; but I am afraid it is not good 
for your gout. 

My deafness has left me above three weeks, and 
therefore I expect a visit from it soon; and it is some- 
what less vexatious here in the country, because none 
are about me but those who are used to it. 

Mrs. Worrall’s observation is like herself; she is an 
absolute corrupted city lady, and does not know the 
pleasures of the country, even of this place, with all] its 
millions of inconveniences. But Mrs. Dingley is of 
her opinion, and would rather live in a Dublin cellar 
than a country palace. 

I would fain have a shed thrown up in the furthest 
corner of Naboth’s vineyard, toward the lower end of 
Shebb’s garden, till I can find leisure and courage to 
build a better in the centre of the field. Can it be done ? 

The weather continues as foul as if there had not 
been a day of rain in the summer, and it will have 
some very ill effect on the kingdom. 

I gave Jack Grattan the papers corrected, and I 
think half spoiled by the cowardly caution of him and 
others. He promised to transcribe them time enough, 
and my desire is they may be ready to be published 
upon the first day the parliament meets. I hope you 
will contrive it among you that it may be sent un- 
known (as usual) to some printer with proper direc- 
tions. I had lately a letter without a name, telling 
me that I have got a sop to hold my tongue, and that 
at is determined we must have that grievance, &c., 
forced on us. 


a The accession of George I. 
> A very worthy clergyman. 
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My intention 1s to return about the beginning of 
October, if my occasions do not hinder me. Before 
that time it will be seen how the parliament will act. 
They who talk with me think they will be slaves as 
usual, and led where the government pleases. 

My humble service to Mrs. Worrall. The ladies 
present theirs to you both. JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM EDWARD EARL OF OXFORD. 
Dover-street, August 30, 1725. 
REVEREND S1r,—I received the favour of your letter; 
IT am vexed that the trifle of the ring should not have 
reached you; I found where the fault lay ; I hope you 
will soon receive both the picture and the ring safe: I 
have ordered them to the care of Erasmus Lewis, esq., 
our old friend, and he is a punctual man, and is well 
acquainted with Mr. Ford and my lord Arran’s chap- 
lain, Mr. Charleton; so I hope this method will not 
fail that I have now taken. I would not be wanting 
in the least trifle by which I might show the value 
and esteem I have and always must and will have for 
ou. 

: The picture I have of you is the same which Mr. 
Jervis drew of you in Ireland, and it is very like you, 
and is a very good picture; and though Mr. Jervis is 
honoured with the place of his majesty’s painter, he 
cannot paint a picture I shall so much value as I do 
chat of the dean of St. Patrick's. 

My old fellow collegiate * has done so right a thing 
as to prefer one of your recommendation. I am, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, Oxrorp. 


My wife sends her compliments to you ; she is as well 
as can be expected. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 
Quilca, August 31, 1725. 
I HAVE yours of the 28th. I am still to acknowledge 
and thank you for the care of my little affairs. I hope 
I shall not want the silver; for I hope to be in town 
by the beginning of October, unless extreme good 
weather shall invite me to continue. 

Since Wood's patent is cancelled, it will by no 
means be convenient to have the paper printed, as I 
suppose you and Jack Grattan and Sheridan will 
agree ; therefore, if it be with the printer [Mrs. 
Harding}, I would have it taken back, and the press 
broke, and let her be satisfied. 

The work is done, and there is no more need of the 
drapier. 

Mrs. Johnson does not understand what you mean 
by her stamped linen, and remembers nothing of it; 
but supposes it is some jest. 

The ladies are well ; all our services to Mrs. Worrall. 
Mrs. Dingley at last discovered the meaning of the 
stamped linen, which makes that part of my letter 
heed less. 

Pray pay Jo Beaumont 4/. for a horse I bought 
from him, and place it to my account. 

JONATHAN SwiFt. 


When Jo. brings you a piece of linen of twenty-four 
yards, pray put my name upon it, and pay him 
6). &e. 


FROM MR. ROCHFORT. 
Wednesday morning, September 9, 1725. 

Dear Str,—I find myself stand in need of the advice 
I bestowed on you the other night, and therefore, if 
you have not got rid of your cold, I would prescribe a 
small jaunt to Belcamp* this morning. Jf you find 
yourself thus disposed, I will wait for you here in my 
boots : the weather may perhaps look gloomy at the dean- 

® Lord Carteret. He alludes to Sheridan's preferment. 

© Dr. Cirattan's, about five miles from Dublin. 
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ery ; but I can assure you it is a fine day in the parish,» 
where we set up for as good tastes as our neighbours: 
to convince you of mine, I send you this invitation. I 
am, dear sir, your much obliged and obedient servant, 
Georer Rocurorr. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Quilca, September 11, 1728. 

Ir you are indeed a discarded courtier, you have 
reason to complain, but none at all to wonder; you 
are too young for many experiences to fall in hid way, 
yet you have read enough to make you know the 
nature of man. It is safer for a man’s interest to 
blaspheme God than to be of a party out of power, or 
even to be thought so. And since the last was the 
case, how could you imagine that all mouths would 
not be open when you were received, and in some 
manner preferred, by the government, though in a poor 
way? I tel) you there is hardly a Whig in Ireland 
who would allow a potato and buttermilk to a re- 
puted Tory. Neither is there anything in your coun- 
trymen upon this article more than what is common 
to all other nations, only guoad magis et minus. Toc 
much advertency is not your talent, or else you had 
fled from that text as from a rock. For, as don 
Quixote said to Sancho, “ What business had you to 
speak of a halter in a family where one of it was 
hanged #" And your innocence is a protection that 
wise men are ashamed to rely on, further than with 
God. It is indeed against common sense to think that 
you should choose such a time, when you had received 
a favour from the lord-lieutenant, and had reason to 
expect more, to discover your disloyalty in the pulpit. 
But what will that avail? Therefore sit down and be 
quiet, and mind your business as you should do, and 
contract your friendships, and expect no more from 
man than such an animal is capable of, and you will 
every day find my description of yahoos more resem- 
bling. You should think and deal with every man as 
a villain, without calling him so, or flying from him, 
or valuing him less. This is an old true lesson. You 
believe every one will acquit you of any regard to 
temporal interest; and how came you to claim an 
exception from all mankind? J believe you value 
your temporal interest as much as anybody, but you 
have not the arts of pursuing it. You are mistaken. 
Domestic evils are no more within a man than others ; 
and he who cannot bear up against the first will sink 
under the second ; and in my conscience I believe this 
is your case; for, being of a weak constitution, in an 
employment precarious and tiresome, loaden with 
children, cum usxore neque leni neque commoda, a man 
of intent and abstracted thinking, enslaved by mathe- 
matics and complaint of the world, this new weight of 
eal malice had struck you down, like a feather on a 
xorse’s back, already loaden as far as he is able to bear. 
You ought to change the apostle’s expression, and say, 
I will strive to learn in whatever state, &c. 

I will hear none of your visions; you shall live at 
Quilca but three fortnights and a month in the year; 
perhaps not so much. You shall make no entertain- 
ments but what are necessary to your interests; for 
your true friends would rather see you over a piece of 
mutton and a bottle once a quarter; you shall be 
merry at the expense of others; you shall take care of 
your health? and go early to bed, and not read late at 
night ; and laugh with all men, without trusting any ; 
and then a fig for the contrivers of your ruin, who now 
have no further thoughts but to stop your progress, 
which perhaps they may not compass, unless I am 
deceived more than is usual. Al] this you will do, 
si miht credis, and not dream of prititing your se:mon, 


, Which is a project abounding with objections unane 


a St. Mary's parish, about a mile from the deanery. 
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awerable, and with which I could fill this letter. You 
say nothing of having preached before the lord-lieu 
tenant, nor whether he is altered towards you ; for you 
speak nothing but generals, You think all the world 
has now nothing to do but to pull Mr. Sheridan down ; 
whereas it is nothing but a slap in your turn, and 
away. Lord Oxford once said to me ou an occasion, 
“These fools, because they hear a noise about their 
ears of their own making, think the whole world is 
full of it.” When I come to town we will change all 
this scene, and act like men of the world. Grow 
rich, and you will have no enemies; go sometimes to 
the castle; keep fast Mr. Tickell and Balaguer ;* fre- 
quent those on the right side, friends to the present 
powers ; drop those who are Joud on the wrong party, 
because they know they can suffer nothing by it. 
JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
September 14, 1725. 


I neepD not tell you with what real delight I should 
have done anything you desired, and, in particular, 
any good offices in my power towards the bearer of 
your letter, who is this day gone for France. Perhaps 
it is with poets as with prophets, they are so much 
better liked in another country than their own, that 
your gentleman, upon arriving in England, lost his 
curiosity concerning me.“ However, had he tried, he 
had found me his friend; I mean, he had found me 
yours, I am disappointed at not knowing better a man 
whom you esteem, and comfort myself only with 
having got a letter from you, with which, after all, I 
sit down a gainer, since, to my great pleasure, it con- 
firms my hope of once more seeing you. After so 
many dispersions and so many divisions, two or three 
of us may yet be gathered together ; not to plot, nor to 
coutrive silly schemes of ambition, or vex our own or 
others’ hearts with busy vanities, (such as, perhaps, at 
oue time of life or other, take their tour in every man, ) 
but to divert ourselves, and the world tvo if it pleases ; 
or, at worst, to laugh at others as innocently and as 
uuhurtfully as at ourselves. Your travels [Gulliver's] 
I hear much of; my own I promise you shall never 
more be in a strange land, but a diligent, I hope useful, 
investigation ¢ of my own territories.¢ J] mean no more 
translations, but something domestic, fit for my own 
country and for my own time. 

If you come to us I will find you elderly ladies 
enough that can halloo, and two that can nurse, and 
they are too old and feeble to make too much noise, as 
you will guess when I tell you they are my own mother 
and my own nurse. I can also help you toa lady who 
is as deaf, though not so old, as yourself; you will be 
pleased with one another, I will engage, though you do 
not hear one another: you will converse like spirits, by 
intuition. © What you will most wonder at is, she is 
considerable at court, yet no party-woman; and lives 
in court, yet would be easy and make you easy. 

One of those you mention, (and I dare say always 
will remember, ) Dr. Arbuthnot, is at this time il] of a 
very dangerous distemper, an imposthume in the bow- 
els; which is broke, but the event is very uncertain. 
Whatever that be, (he bids me tell you, and J write this 
by him,) he lives or dies your faithful friend ; and one 
reason he has to desire a little longer life is, the wish to 
see you once more. 

He is gay enough in this circumstance to tell you 
he would give you (if he could) such advice as might 
cure your deafness, but he would not advise you, if you 
were cured, to quit the pretence of it; because you 
may by that means hear as much as you will, and an+¥ 
swer as little as you please. Believe me, yours, &c. 


® Private secretary to lord Cartere 
> Dy. James Stopford. ¢ The ‘‘ Essay on Man.” 
4 This is the first notice he gives Switt of his great work. 
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TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Quilca, September 19, 1795, 

We have prevailed with Neal, in spite of his harvest, 
to carry up miss with your directions; and it is high 
time, for she was run almost wild, though we have 
something civilized her since she came among us. You 
are too short in circumstances. I did not hear you was 
forbid preaching. Have you seeu my lord? Who for- 
bade you to preach? Are you no longer chaplain? 
Do you never go to the castle? Are you certain of the 
accuser, that it is Tighe? Do you think my lord acts 
thus because he fears it would breed il] humour if he 
should openly favour one who is looked on as of a dif- 
ferent party? I think that is too mean for him. I do 
not much disapprove your letter, but I think ita wrong 
method; pray read over the enclosed twice, and if you 
do not dislike it let it be sent (not by a servant of 
yours, nor from you) to Mr. Tickell. There the case 
is stated as well as I could do it in generals, for want of 
knowing particulars. When I come to town I shall 
see the lord-lieutenant, and be as free with him as pos- 
sible. In the mean time J believe it may keep cold; 
however, advise with Mr. Tickell and Mr. Balaguer. 
I should fancy that the bishop of Limerick [Dr. Wil- 
liam aoa | could aaaly satisfy his excellency, 
and that my lord-lieutenant believes no more of youn 
guilt than I, and therefore it can be nothing but to 
satisfy the noise of party at this juncture that he acts 
as he does; and if so (as Iam confident it is) the effect 
will cease with the cause. But, without doubt, Tighe 
and others have dinned the words Tory and Jacobite 
into his excellency’s ears, and therefore your text, &c., 
was ouly made use of as an opportunity. 

Upon the whole matter, you are no loser, but at least 
have got something. Therefore be not like him who 
hanged himself because, going into a gaming-house and 
winning ten thousand pounds, he lost five thousand of 
it, and came away with only half his winnings. When 
my lord is in London we may clear a way to him to do 
you auother job, and you are young enough to wait. 

We set out to Dublin on Monday the 5th of Octo- 
ber, and hope to sup at the deanery the next night, 
where yuu will come to us if you are not already 
engaged. 

I am grown a bad bailiff toward the end of my ser- 
vice. Your hay is well brought in, and better stacked 
than usual. All here are well. 

I know not what you mean by my having some sport 
soon; I hope it is no sport that will vex me. 

Pray do not forget to seal the enclosed before you 
send it. 

I send you back your letter to the Jord-lieutenant. 

JoNATHAN Swirt. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN 
Quilca, September 25, 1725. 
Your confusion hindered you from giving any rational 
account of your distress till this last etter, and therein 
you are imperfect enough. However, with much ado, 
we have now a tolerable understanding how things 
stand. We had a paper sent enclosed, subscribed hy 
Mr. Ford, as we suppose; it is in print, and we all ap- 
prove it, and this I suppose is the sport I was to expect.® 
I do think it is agreed that all animals fight with the 
weapons natural to them, (which is a new and wise re- 
mark out of my own head,) and ‘the devil take that 
animal who will not offend his enemy when he is pro- 
voked with his proper weapon; and though your old 
dull horse little values the blows I give him with the 
butt end of my stick, yet I strike on and make him 
wince in spite of his dulness; and he shall not fail of 
them while I am here; and I hope you will do so too 
to the beast who has kicked against you, and try how 


a Some satire on Richard Tighe. 
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far nis sensibility will protect him, and you shall 
have help, and he will be vexed, for so I found your 
horse this day, though he would not move the faster. 
I will kill that flea or louse which bites me, though I 
get no honour by it. . 

ri ab tes, quos omnes laudant, is a maxim; 
and the contrary is equally true. Thank you for the 
offer of your mare; and how a pox could we come 
without her? They pulled off her and your horse's 
shoes for fear of being rid, and then they rode them 
without shoes, and so I was forced to shoe them again. 
All the fellows here would be Tighes, if they were but 
privy-counsellors. You will never be at ease for your 
friend's horses or your own till you have walked in a 
park of twenty acres, which I would have done next 
spring. 

You say not a word of the letter I sent you for Mr. 
Tickell, whether you sent. it him or not; and yet it was 
very material that I should know it. The two devils 
of inadvertency and forgetfulness have got fast hold ou 
you. I think you need not quit his and Balaguer’s 
company for the reason I mentioned in that letter, be- 
cause they are above suspicions, as whiggissimi and 
unsuspectissimt. When the lord-lieutenant goes for 
England I have a method to set you right with him I 
hope, as I will tell you when 1 come to town, if I do 
not Sheridan it, I mean forget it. 

I did a Sheridanism; I told you I had lost your let- 
ter enclosed, which you intended to lord Carteret, and 
yet I have it safe here. 


TO MR. POPE. 
September 29, 1725. 
T am now returning to the noble scene of Dublin, into 
the grand monde, frr fear of burying my parts, to sig- 
nalize myself among curates and vicars, and correct all 
corruptions crept in, relating to the weight of bread 
and butter, through those dominions where I govern.* 
I have employed my time (beside ditching) in finish- 
ing, correcting, amending, and transcribing my travels,» 
in four parts complete, newly augmented, and intended 
for the press when the world shall deserve them, or 
rather when a printer shall be found brave enough to 
venture his ears. I like the scheme of our meeting 
after distresses and dispersions, but the chief end I 
propose to myself in all my labours is, to vex the 
world rather than divert it; and if I could compass 
that design without hurting my own person or fortune, 
I would be the most indefatigable writer you have ever 
seen without reading. I am exceedingly pleased that 
you have done with translations: lord-treasurer Oxford 
often lamented that a rascally world should lay you 
under a necessity of misemploying your genius for so 
long a time. But since you will now be so much 
better employed, wnen you think of the world, give it 
one lash the more at my request. I have ever hated 
all nations, professions, and communities, and all my 
luve is toward individuals; for instance, J hate the 
tribe of lawyers, but I love counsellor such-a-one, and 
judge such-a-one : it is so with: physicians, (I will not 
speak of my own trade.) soldiers, English, Scotch, 
French, and the rest. But principally I hate and 
detest that animal called man; although I heartily 
love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. This is the 
system upon which I have governed myself many 
years (but do not tell) ; and so I shall go on till I have 
done with them. I have got materials toward a trea- 
tise proving the falsity of that definition animal 
rationale, and to show it should be only rations capar. 
Upon this great foundation of misanthropy (though 
not in Timon'’s manner) the whole building of my 
travels is erected; and I never will have peace of mind 


a The liberties of St. Patrick’s cathedral. 
& Those of Gulliver. 
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till all honest men are of my opinion : by consequence 
you are to embrace it immediately, and procure that 
all who deserve my esteem may do so too. The matter 
is so clear that it will admit of no dispute; nay, I will 
hold a hundred pounds that you and I agree in the 
int. 

a did not know your ‘ Odyssey” was finished, being 
yet in the country, which I shall leave in three days. 
I thank you kindly for the present, but shall like it 
three-fourths the less from the mixture you mention 
of other hands; however, I am glad you saved your- 
self so much drudgery.—I have been long told by 
Mr. Ford of your great achievements in building and 
planting, and especially of your subterranean passage 
to your-garden, whereby you turned a blunder into 
a beauty, which is a piece of Ars Poetica. 

I have almost done with harridans, and shall soen 
become old enough to fall in love with girls of four- 
teen. The lady {Mrs. Howard] whom you describe to 
live at court, to be deaf, and no party-woman, I take 
to be Mythology, but know not how to moralize it. 
She cannot be Mercy, for Mercy is neither deaf, nor 
lives at court; Justice is blind, and perhaps deaf, but 
neither is she a court lady: Fortune 1s both blind and 
deaf, and a court lady, but then she is a most damnable 
party-woman, and will never make me easy, as you 
promise. It must be Riches, which answers all your 
description: I am glad she visits you, but my voice is 
so weak that I doubt she will never hear me. 

Mr. Lewis sent mean account of Dr. Arbuthnot's 
illness, which is a very sensible affliction to me, who 
by living so long out of the world have lost that hard- 
ness of heart contracted by years aud general conver- 
sation. Iam daily losing friends, and neither seeking 
nor getting others. O if the world had but a dozen 
Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my travels! but, 
however, he is not without fault: there is a passage in 
Bede highly commending the piety and learning of 
the Irish in that age, where, after abundance of praises, 
he overthrows them all, by lamenting that, alas! they 
kept Easter at a wrong time of the year. So our doc- 
tor has every quality and virtue that can make a man 
amiable or useful; but, alas! he hath a sort of slouch 
in his walk! I pray God protect him, for he is an 
excellent Christian, though not a Catholic. 

I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find the 
court keeps him at hard meat. I advised him to come 
over here with a lord-lieutenant. Philips writes little 
flams (as lord Leicester called those sort of verses) on 
Miss Carteret. A Dublin blacksmith, a great poet, 
has imitated his manner in a poem to the same miss. 
Philips is a complainer, and on this occasion I told 
lord Carteret that complainers never succeed at court, 
though railers do. 

Are you altogether a country gentleman, that I must 
address to you out of London, to the hazard of your 
losing this precious letter, which I will now conclude, 
although so much paper 18 left. I have an ill name, 
and therefore shall not subscribe it, but you will guess 
it comes from one who esteems and loves you about 
half as much as you deserve, I mean as much as he 
can. 

I am in great concern at what J am just told is in 
some of the newspapers, that lord Bolingbroke is much 
hurt by a fall in janie: I am glad he has so much 
youth and vigour left, (of which he has not been 
thrifty,) but I wonder he has no more discretion. 





FROM MR. POPE. 
October 15, 1783. 
I am wonderfully pleased with the suddenness of your 
kind answer. It makes me hope you are coming 
toward us, and that you incline more and more to your 
old friends in proportion as you draw nearer to them, 
2P2 
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anda afe getting into our vortex. Here is one [ Boling- 
broke] who was once a powerful planet, but has now 
(after long experience of all that comes of shining) 
learned to be content with returning to his first poiut, 
without the thought or ambition of shining at all. 
Here is another [lord Oxford] who thinks one of the 
greatest glories of his father was to have distinguished 
and loved you, and who loves you hereditarily. Here 
is Arbuthnot recovered from the jaws of death, and 
more pleased with the hope of seeing you again than 
that of reviewing a world, every part of which he has 
long despised but what is made up of a few men like 
yourself. He goes abroad again, and is more cheerful 
than even health can make a man, for he has a good 
conscience into the bargain, which is the most catholic 
of all remedies, though not the most universal. I 
knew it would be a pleasure to you to hear this, and 
in truth that made me write so soon to you. 

I am sorry poor P. [Ambrose Philips] is not pro- 
moted in this age; for certainly, if his reward be of the 
next, he is of all poets the most miserable. I am also 
sorry for another reason; if they do not promote him, 
they will spoil the conclusion of one of my satires, 
where, having endeavoured to correct the taste of the 
town in wit and criticism, I end thus :— 

But what avails to lay down rules for sense ? 

In George’s reign these fruitless lines were writ, 

When Ambrose Philips was preferr'd for wit ! 
Our friend Gay is used as the friends of Tories are by 
Whigs, and generally by Tories too. Because he had 
humour he was supposed to have dealt with Dr. Swift ; 
in like manner as, when any one had learning formerly, 
he was thought to have dealt with the devil. He puts 
his whole trust at court in that lady whom I described 
to you, and whom you take to be an allegorical creature 
of fancy: I wish she really were Riches for his sake ; 
though as for yours, I question whether (if you knew 
her) you would change her for the other. 

Lord Bolingbroke had not the least harm by his fall. 
I wish he had received no more by his other fall; lord 
Oxford had none by his. But lord Bolingbroke is the 
most improved mind, since you saw him, that ever 
was improved without shifting into a new body or 
being ; paulo minus ab angelis. 1 have often imagined 
to myself, that if ever all of us meet again, after so 
many varieties and changes, after so much of the old 
world and of the old man in each of us has been 
altered, that scarce a single thought of the one, any 
more than a single atom of the other, remains just the 
same-—I have fancied, I say, that we should meet like 
the righteous in the millennium, quite in peace, divested 
of all our former passions, smiling at our past follies, 
and content to enjoy the kingdom of the just in tran- 
quillity. But I find you would rather be employed as 
an avenging angel of wrath, to break your vial of in- 
dignation over the heads of the wretched creatures of 
this world; nay, would make them eat your book, 
which you have made (I doubt not) as bitter a pill for 
them as possible. 

I would uot tell you what designs’ I have in my 
head (beside writing a set of maxims in opposition to 
all Rochefoucalt’s® principles) till I see you here, face 
to face. Then you shall have no reason to complain of 
me for want of a generous disdain of this world, though 
I have not lost my years in yours and their service. 
Lord Oxford, too, (whom I have now the third time 
mentioned in this letter, and he deserves to be always 


* This was only said as an oblique reproof of the horrid 
misanthropy in the foregoing letter; and which, he supposed, 
might be chiefly occasioned by the dean’s fondness for Roche. 
foncalt, whose Maxims are founded on the principle of an 
universal selfishness in human nature. 

» «« Who is the great philosopher,” says Addison, ‘‘ for ad- 
ministering of consolation to the idle, the curious, and the 
worthless part of mankind.” 
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mentioned in everything that is addressed to you, or 
comes from you,) expects you: that ought to be enough 
to bring you hither; it is a better reason than if the 
nation expected you. For I really enter as fully as 
you can desire into your principle of love of indi- 
viduals: and J think the way to have a public spirit is 
first to have a private one; for who can believe (said 
a friend of mine) that any man can care for a hundred 
thousand people who never cared for one? No ill. 
humoured man can ever be a patrivt, any more than 
a friend. 

I designed to have left the following page for Dr, 
Arbuthnot to fill, but he is so touched with the period in 
yours to me concerning him, that he intends to answer 
it by a whole letter. He too is busy about a book, 
which I guess he will tell you of. So, adieu. What 
remains worth telling you? Dean Berkeley is well, 
and happy in the prosecution of his scheme. Lord 
Oxford and lord Bolingbroke in health, duke Disney 
so also; sir William Wyndham better, lord Bathurst 
well. These and some others preserve their ancient 
honour and ancient friendship. Those who do neither, 
if they were d—-—d. what is it to a Protestant priest, 
who has nothing to do with the dead? I answer for 
my own part as a papist, I would not} ay them out of 
purgatory. 

My name is as bad a one as yours, and hated by all 
bad people, from Hopkins aud Sternhold to Gildon 
and Cibber ; the first prayed against me with the Turk ; 
and a modern imitator of theirs (whom I leave you to 
find out) has added the Christian to them, with proper 
definitions of each, in this manner :— 

The pope's the whore of Babylon ; 
The Turk he is a Jew; 


The Christian is an infidel 
That sitteth in a pew, 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
London, October 17, 1725. 

Dear Sir,—I have the vanity to think that a few 
friends have a real concern for me, aud are uneasy 
when I am in distress; in consequence of which I 
ought to communicate with them the joy of my re- 
covery. I did not want a most kind paragraph in 
your letter to Mr. Pope to convince me that you are 
of the number; and I know that I give you a sensible 
pleasure in telling you that I think myself at this time 
almost perfectly recovered of a most unusual and 
dangerous distemper, an imposthume in the bowels; 
such a one that, had it been in the hands of a chirur- 
geon in an outward and fleshy part, I should not have 
been well these three months. Duke Disney, our old 
friend, is in a fair way to recover of such another. 
There have been several of them occasioned, as I 
reckon, by the cold and wet season. People have told 
me of new impostures (as they call them) every day. 
Poor sir William Wyndham has an imposthume: I 
hope the Bath, where he is going, will do him good. 
The hopes of seeing once more the dean of St. Patrick's 
revives my spirits. I cannot help imagining some of 
our old club met together like mariners after a storm. 
For God's sake do not tantalize your friends any more. 
I can prove, by twenty unanswerable arguments, that 
it is absolutely necessary that you should come over to 
England; that it would be committing the greatest 
absurdity that ever was not to do it the next approach- 
ing winter. I believe indeed it is just possible to save 
your soul without it, and that is all. As for your 
book [“ Gulliver's Travels ”’] (of which I have framed 
to, myself such an idea that I am persuaded there is 
n6 doing any good upon mankind without it), I will 
set the letters myself rather than that it should not be 

ublished. But before you put the finishing hand to 
it, it is really necessary to be acquainted with some 
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new improvements of mankind that have appeared of 
late, and are daily appearing. Mankind has an inex- 
haustible source of invention in the way of folly and 
madness. I bave only one fear, that when you come 
over you will be so much coveted and taken up by the 
ministry, that unless your friends meet you at their 
tables, they will have none of your company. This is 
really no joke ; I am quite in earnest. Your deafness 
is su necessary a thing that I almost begin to think it 
an affectation. I remember you used to reckon 
dinners, I know of near half a year's dinners where 
you are already bespoke. It is worth your while to 
come to see your old friend Lewis, who is wiser than 
ever he was, the best of husbands. Iam sure I can say, 
from my own experience, that he is the hest of friends. 
He was so tu me when he had little hope I should ever 
live to thank him. 

You must acquaint me before you take your journey, 
that we may provide a convenient lodging for you 
among your friends, Iam called away this moment, 
and have only time to add that I long to see you, and 
am most sincerely, dear sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, Jo. ARBUTHNOT. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
Dover-street, October 19, 1725. 
REVEREND Sir,—I hope you will excuse these few 
lines for once, when I tell you that yesterday morning, 
I thank God, my wife was safely delivered of a son, 
and both mother and child are as well as can be 
expected. I fancy this will not be disagreeable news 
to the dean of St. Patrick's, except he be very much 
altered, which I believe not. I will uot trouble you 
with any more, but to tell you that J am, with great 
respect, sir, your most obedient servant §Ox¥roRD. 


TO MR POPE. 
November 26, 1725. 
I sHouLp sooner have acknowledged yours if a feverish 
disorder and the relics of it had not disabled me for a 
furtuight. I now begin to make excuses, because I 
hope I am pretty near seeing you, and therefore I 
wou.d cultivate an acquaintance; because, if you do 
not knew me when you meet, you need only keep one 
of my letters, and compare it with my face, for my 
face and letters are counterparts of my heart. I fear 
I have not expressed that right, but I mean well, and 
I hate blots: I look in your letter, and, in my con- 
science, you say the same thing but in a better manner, 
Pray tell my lord Bolingbroke that I wish he were 
banished again, for then I should hear from him, 
when he was full of philosophy and talked de con- 
temptu mundi. My lord Oxford was so extremely 
kind as to write to me immediately an account of his 
son’s birth, which I immediately acknowledged ; but 
before the letter could reach him, I wished it in the 
sea: I hope 1 was more afflicted than his lordship. It 
is hard that parsons and beggars should be overrun 
with brats while so great and good a family wants an 
heir tu continue it. I have received his father's 
picture, but I lament (sub sigillo confessronis) that it is 
not so true a resemblance as I could wish. Drown the 
world! I am not content with despising it, but I 
would anger it, if I could with safety. 1 wish there 
were an hospital built for its despisers, where one 
might act with safety, and it need not be a large 
building, only I would have it well endowed. Phi- 
lips is fort chancelant whether he shall turn parson or 


no. But all employments here are engaged, or in 
reversion. Cast wits and cast beaux have a proper 


sanctuary in the church; yet we think it a severe 
jodgmeut that a fine gentleman, and so much the finer 
for hating ecclesiastics, should be a domestic humble 
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retainer to an Irish prelate. He is neither secretary 
nor gentleman-usher, yet serves in both capacities 
He has published several reasons why he never came 
to see me, but the best is that I lave not waited on his 
lordship. We have had a poem sent from London in 
imitation of that on Miss Carteret. It is on Mise 
Harvey of a day old; we say and think it is yours. 
I wish it were not, because I am against monopolies. 
You might have spared me a few more lines of your 
satire, but I hope in a few months to see it all. To 
hear boys like you talk of miljenniums and tranquillity ! 
I am older by thirty years, lord Bolinbroke by 
tweuty, and you but by ten, than when we last were 
together: and we should differ more than ever, you 
coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on to 
see how the gamesters play, and I railing at you both. 
I desire you and all my friends will take a special 
care that my disaffection to the world may not be 
imputed to my age, for I have credible witnesses 
ready to depose that it hath never varied from the 
twenty-first to the f—ty-eighth year of my life (pray 
fill that blank charitably). I tell you, after all, that 
I do not hate mankind, it is vows autres who hate them, 
because you would have them reasonable animals, and 
are angry at being disappointed: I have always re- 
jected that definition, and made another of my own. I 
am 10 more angry with ————— than I was with the 
kite that last week flew away with one of my chickens; 
and yet I was pleased when one of my servants shot 
him two days after. This I say because you are so 
hardy as to tell me of your intentions to write maxims 
in opposition to Rochefoucault, who is my favourite, 
because 1 found my whole character in him ; however, 
I will read him again, because it is possible I may 
have since undergone some alterations. Take care the 
bad poets do not outwit you, as they have served the 
good ones in every age, whom they have provoked to 
transmit their names to posterity. Maevius is as well 
known as Virgil, and Gildon will be as well known ag 
you if his name gets into your verses: and as to the 
difference between good and bad fame, it is a perfect 
trifle. J ask a thousand pardons, and so leave you for 
this time, and I will write again without concerning 
myself whether you write or not. Tam, &c. 
JONATHAN SwIFT. 





TO THE REV. DR. STOPFORD. 


Wretched Dublin, in miserable Ireland, 
November 26, 1725. 

Dear Jim,—I had your kind letter from Paris, dated 
Nov. 14, N.S. 1 am angry with you for being so 
short, unless you are resolved not to rob your journal- 
book. What have vous autres voyageurs to do but 
write and ramble? Your picture of K, C. I. will be 
a great present whenever I shall receive it, which I 
reckon will be about the time of your return from 
Italy ; for my lord Oxford's picture was two months 
coming from London. 

Mr. Pope is very angry with you, and says you look 
on him as a prophet, who is never esteemed in his own 
country, and he lays all the blame upon you, but will 
be pacified if you see him when you come back. Your 
other correspondents tell me that Mr. G., beside his 
clothes, lost 2002 in money, which to me you slur 
over. J like your Indian's answers well; but I sup- 
pose the queen was astonished if she was told, con- 
trary to her notions, that the great people were tre.ted 
and maintained by the poor. Mrs. Johnson denies you 
to be aslave, and says you are much more so in quality 
of a governor; as all good princes are slaves to their 
subjects. I think you are justly dealt with: you 
travelled with liberty to work your slavery, and now 
you travel with slavery to work your liberty. The 
point of honour will not be so grea’. but you have 
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equal opportunities to inform yourself and satisfy your 
curiosity, The happier you were abroad in your first 
travels, the more miserable you were at your return; 
and now the case will be directly contrary. I have 
been confined a fortnight with a little feverish disorder, 
and the consequences of it, but now am as usual with 
tolerable health. 

As to intelligence, here is the house of commons, 
with a little remains of the nation’s spirit against 


Wood's coin, are opposing the court in their unreason- . 


able demands of money to satisfy the wanton and pre- 
teuded debts of the crown, and all party but that of 
court and country seem to be laid asleep. I have said 
and writ to the lieutenant what I thought was right, 
and so have my betters; but all surdie auribus: this 
is enough for such a hermit as I to tell you of public 
matters. Your friends are all well, and you have not 
been long enough absent for any material accident 
to fall out. Here is a great rumour of the king’s 
being dead or dying at Hanover, which has not the 
least effect on any passion in me. Dr. Delany is a 
most perfect courtier; Sheridan full of his own affairs 
and the baseness of the world; Dr. Helsham a son 
aise at home or abroad; the dean of St. Patrick's 
sitting like a toad in a corner of his great house, with a 
perfect hatred of all public actions and persons. You 
are desired to bring over a few of the testons, and what 
d'ye call (Julio's, I think) of Parme, Florence, and 
Rome, which some people would be glad of for 
curiosities, and will give you other money for them. 
If you are rich enough to buy any good copies of 
pictures by great hands, I desire when you would buy 
two to buy three, and the third shall be taken off your 
hands with thanks, and all accidents be answered by 
the buyer. The people of Ireland have just found out 
that their fathers, sons, and brothers, are not made 
bishops, judges, or offivers civil or military, and begin 
to think it should be otherwise; but the government 
go on as if there were not a human creature in the 
kingdom fit for anything but giving money. Your 
brother paid the money to the lady ;—what would 
you have more? This is a time of no events. Nota 
robbery or murder to be had, for want of which and 
seed the hawkers are starving. Take care of your 
ealth, and come home by Switzerland ; from whence 
travel blindfold till you get here, which is the only way 
to make Ireland tolerable. Iam told the provost has 
absolutely given away all your pupils. Pray God 
give you grace to be hated by him and all such beasts 
while you live! I excused your bashfulness to the 
heutenant, who said he observed and understood it, 
aud liked you the better. He could govern a wiser 
nation better, but fools are fit to deal with fools; and 
he seems to mistake our calibre, and treats de haut ev 
bas, and gives no sugar plums. Our dean Maule ana 
Dr. Tisdal] have taken upon them the care of the 
church, and make wise speeches of what they will 
amend in St. Andrew's vestry every week, to a crew 
of parsons of their own kind aud importance. The 
primate and the earl of Cavan govern the house of 
lords. The archbishop of Dublin attacked the same 
in the castle for giving a good living to a certain ani- 
mal called a Welsh black, which the other excused, 
alleging he was preferred to it by lord Townshend. 
It is a caut word for a deer-stealer. This fellow was 
leader of a gang, and had the honour of hanging half 
a dozen of his fellows in quality of informer, which 
was his merit. If you cannot match me that in Italy, 
step to Muscovy, and from thence to the Hottentots. 
Tam just going out of town for two days, else IJ 
would have filled my paper with more nothings. Pray 
God bless you, aad seud you safe back to this place, 
whicn it is a shame for any man of worth to call his 
home. JoNATHAN Swirt. 
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FROM MR. POPE AND LORD BOLINGBROKS. 
Dvcem! 

I rinp myself the better ai Nr wilt you fae a 
Jong absence, as men are with themselves for a Jo 
affliction: absence does but hold off a friend to make 
onesee him more truly. J am infinitely more pleased 
to hear you are coming near us than at anything you 
seem to, think in my favour; an opinion which ‘hag 
perhaps beenaggrandized by the distance or dulness of 
Ireland, as objects look Jarger through a medium of 
fogs: and yet I am infinitely pleased with that too, 
J am much the happier for finding (a better thing than 
vur wits) our judgments jump in the notion that al] 
scribblers should be passed by insilence. To vindicate 
oneself against such nasty slander is much ag wise 
as it was in your countryman, when the people imputed 
a stink to him, to prove the contrary by showing his 
backside. So let Gildon and Philips rest in peace! 
What Virgil had to do with Meavius® that he should 
wear him upon his sleeve to all eternity, I do not know. 
I have been the longer upon this, that I may prepare 
you for the reception both you and your works may 
possibly meet in England. We your true acquaint- 
ance will look upon you as a good man, and love you: 
others will look upon you as a wit, and hate you. So 
you know the worst; unless you are as vindictive as 
Virgil or the aforesaid Hibernian. 

I wish as warmly as you for an hospital in which 
to lodge the despisers of the world ; only I fear it would 
be filled wholly, like Chelsea, with maimed soldiers, 
and suchas had been disabled in its service. I would 
rather have those that, out of such generous principles 
as you and I, despise it, fly in its face, than retire from 
it. Not that I have much anger against the great, my 
spleen is at the little rogues of it; it would vex one 
more to be knocked on the head with a pisspot than by 
a thunderbolt. As to great oppressors, they are like 
kites or eagles, one expects mischief from them; but 
to be squirted to death (as poor Wycherley said to me 
on his deathbed) by apothecaries’ apprentices, by the 
understrappers of under-secretaries to secretaries who 
were no secretaries—this would provoke as dull a dog 
as Philips himself. 

So much for enemies, now for friends, Mr. L—— 
thinks all this indiscreet; the doctor not so; he loves 
mischief the best of any good-natured man in England. 
Lord B. is above trifling: when he writes of anything 
in this world, he is more than mortal; if ever he trifles 
it must be when he turns a divine. Gay is writing 
tales for prince William; I suppose Mr. Philips will 
take this very ill for two reasons, one that he thinks all 
childish things belong to him, and the other, because 
he will take it ill to be taught that one may write things 
to a child without being childish. What have I more 
to add? but that lord Oxford desires earnestly to see 
you: and that many others whom you do not think 
the worst of will be gratified by it; none more, be as- 
sured, than yours, &c. 


P. S. Pope and you are very great wits, and 1 think 
very indifferent philosophers: if you despised the world 
as much as you pretend, and perhaps believe, you 
would not be so angry with it. The founder of your 
sect,> that noble original whom you think it so great 


® Or Pope with Tibbald, Concanen, Smedley, &c. 

b Very different is the opinion thit lord Shaftesbury has 

iven of Seneca the person here alluded to. “ "Tis not,’ says 

e, finely, ‘‘ the person, character, or genius, but the style and 
manner of this great man, which we presume to censure. We 
acknowledge his voble sentiments and worthy actions; we own 
tae patriot and good minister ; but we reject the writer. Where 
an ubDiversal monarchy was le | established, and the in- 
terest of a whole world concerned, he surely must have been 
esteemed a guardien angel who, as a prime minister, could for 
several years turm the very worst of courts and worst-con- 
ditioned of all princes to the fatherly care and just goverament 
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an honour to resemble, was a slave to the worst part of 
the world, to the court; and all his big words were 
the language of a slighted lover, who desired nothing so 
much asa reconciliation, and feared nothing so much 
as a rupture. I believe the world has used me as 
scurvily as most people, and yet i could never find in 
my heart to be thoroughly angry with the simple, falee, 
capricious thing. I should blush alike to be discovered 
foud of the world or piqued at it. Your definition of 
animal rationie, instead of the common one, antmal 
rationale, will not bear examination; define but rea- 
son, and you will see why your distinction is no better 
than that of the pontiff Cotta between mala ratio and 
bona ratio, But enough of this: make us a visit, and 
T will subscribe to any side of these important questions 
which you please. We differ less than you imagine, 
perhaps, when you wished me banished again: but I 
am not less true to you and to philosophy in England 
than I was in France. Yours, &c. BOLINGBROKE. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF HAMILTON. 
Wednesday. (About 1725.) 
Dear DeEan,—When we were together last I re- 
member we spoke of a certain stanza, which you sus- 
pected me parent of by reason there were some things 
in it you were sure I should have said twelve years 
ago. If this be a rule, I am certain you are not dean 
Swift; for twelve years ago your promised letter had 
not been so long in coming to me. All I can say is, 
I wish you had been twelve years ago what I wish 
you now, and that you were now what you was twelve 
years ago to your real friend and humble servant, 
E. HaMILTON. 


TO LORD PALMERSTON. 
Dublin, January 1, 1726. 
My Lorp,—I am desired by one Mr. Curtis, a clergy- 
man of this town, to write to your lordship upon an 
affair he has much at heart, and wherein he has been 
very unjustly and injuriously treated. I do now call 
to mind what I hear your lordship has written hither, 
that you were pleased many years ago, at my recom- 
mendation, to give Dr. Ellwood a grant of a chamber 
in the college which is at your disposal; for I had 
thin some credit with your lordship, which I am told 
I have vow lost, although I am ignorant of the reason. 
I shall therefore only inform your lordship in one point. 
When you gave that grant, it was understood to con- 
tinue during Dr. Ellwood’s continuance in the college: 
but he, growing to be a senior fellow and requiring 
more conveniencies, by changing one room and pur- 


chasing auother, got into a more convenient apartment, 


and therefore those who now derive under the doctor 
have, duriug the doctor's life, the same property as if 
they derived under your lordship; just as if one of 
your tenants should Jet his holding to another during 
the term of his lease, and take a more convenient farm. 
This is directly the case, and must convince your 
lordship immediately; for Mr. Curtis paid for the 
chamber, either to the doctor or to those who derived 
under him, and till the doctor dies or leaves the college 
the grant is good. 

I will say nothing of Mr. Curtis's character, because 
the affair is a matter of short plain justice; and, be- 
sides, because I would not willingly do the young man 
an injury, as I happened to do to another whom I 
recommended to your lordship merely for your own 
service, and whom yov afterwards rejected, expressing 
your reason for dvuing so, that J had recommended 
him, by which you lost the very person of the whole 
kingdom who by his honesty and abilities could have 


of mankind. Such a minister was Seneca, under an Agrippina 
aud a Neru.’’—Characteristics, iii. 23. 
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been most useful to you in your offices here. But 
these are some of the refinements among you great men, 
which are above my low understanding. And, what- 
ever your lordship thinks of me, I shall still remain 
your lordship’s most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, doNatuan Swirt. 


FROM LORD PALMERSTON. 

January 15, 1726. 
Mr. Dean,—I should not give myself the trouble to 
answer your polite letter, where I as unconcerned about 
character and reputation as some are. The principles 
of justice I hope I have Jearned from those who al- 
ways treated you in another manner than you do me, 
even without reason. 

You charge me with injury and injustice done Mr. 
Curtis; he is still in his chamber; till he is turned 
out none is done him, and he is satisfied with my pro- 
ceedings, and the issue I have put it on. Your interest 
with me (which, if ever lost, such letters will not re- 
gain) procured Dr. Ellwood the use of that chamber, 
not the power to job it. Your parallel case of land- 
lord and tenant will not hold, without Dr. Ellwood 
has a writing under my hand; if he has, I will fulfil 
it to a tittle; if not, he is asa tenant at will, and when 
he quits, Iam at liberty to dispose of the premises 
again. 

Whoever told you Mr. Stanton was dismissed, be- 
cause you recommended him, told you a most notorious 
falsehood ; he is the young man I suppose you mean. 
The true reason was, his demand of a large additional 
salary, more than he had before my time; so he left 
the office, and was not turned out. 

My desire is to be in charity with all men; could I 
say as much of you, you had svoner inquired into this 
matter, or if you had any regard to a family you owe 
so much to; but I fear you hugged the false report to 
cancel all feelings of gratitude that must ever low in 
a generous breast, and to justify what you have declared, 
that no regard to the family was any restraint to you. 
These refinements are past my low understanding, and 
can only be comprehended by you great wits. 

I always thought in you I had a friend in Ireland, 
but find myself mistaken. I am sorry for it; my 
comfort is, it is none of my fault. If you had taken 
anything amiss, you might have known the truth from 
me. I shall always be as ready to ask pardon when I 
have offended as to justify myself when I have not. 
I am, sir, your very humble servant, PALMERSTON. 


TO LORD PALMERSTON. 


January 29, 1726. 
My Lorp,—I desire you will give yourself the last 
trouble I shall ever put you to; I mean of reading 
this letter. I do entirely acquit you of any injury or 
injustice done to Mr. Curtis, and if you had read that 
passage relating to his bad usage a second time, you 
could not possibly have so ill understood me. The 
injury and injustice he received were from those who 
claimed a title to his chambers, took away his key, 
reviled and threatened to beat him, with a great deal 
more of the like brutal conduct. Whereupon at his 
request I laid the case before you, as it appeared to me. 
And it would have been very strange if, on account of 
a trifle, and of a person for whom I have no concern, 
further than as he was employed hy me on the cha- 
racter he bears of piety and learning, I should charge 
you with injury and injustice to him, when I knew 
from himself and Mr, Reading that you were not 
| answerable for either. 
As you state the case cf tenant at will, it is certain 
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no law can compel ‘you; but, to say the truth, I then 
had sot law in my thoughts. oy 

Now, if what I writ of injury and injustice were 
wholly applied in plain terms to one or two of the 
college here, whose names were below my remembrance, 
you will consider how I could deserve an answer in 
every line full of foul invectives, open reproaches, 
jesting flirts, and contumelious terms, and what title 
you have to give me such contumelious treatment who 
never did you the least injury or received the least 
obligation from you. I own myself’ indebted to sir 
William Temple for recommending me to the late 
king, although without success, and for his choice of 
me to take care of his posthumous writings. But I 
hope you will not charge my living in his family as 
an obligation, for I was educated to little purpose if I 
retired to his house on any other motives than the 
benefit of his conversation and advice, and the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing my studies. For, being born to no 
fortune, 1 was at his death as far to seek as ever, and 
perhaps you will allow that I was of some use to him. 
This I will venture to say, that in the time when I 
had some little credit I did fifty times more for fifty 
people, from whom I never received the Jeast service 
or assistance. Yet I should not be pleased to hear a 
relation of mine reproaching them for ingratitude, 
although many of them well deserve it; for, thanks to 
party, I have met in both kingdoms with ingratitude 
enough. 

If I have been ill informed in what you mention of 
Mr. Stanton, you have not been much better, that I 
declared no regard to the family (as you express it) 
was a restraint tome. I never had the least occasion 
to use any such words. The last time I saw you in 
London was the last intercourse I ever had with the 
family. But having always trusted to my own inno- 
cence, I shall not be inquisitive to know my accusers. 

When I mentioned my Joss of interest with you, I 
did it with concern, but I had no resentment, because 
I supposed it only to arise from different sentiments in 
public matters. 

My lord, if my letter were polite, it was against my 
intentions, and I desire your pardon for it; if I have 
wit, I will keep it to show when I am angry, which at 
present I am not; because, though nothing can excuse 
those intemperate words your pen has let fall, yet I 
shall give allowance to a hasty person, hurried on by 
a mistake beyond all rules of decency. If a first 
minister of state had used me as you have done, he 
should have heard from me in another style, because 
in that case retaliating would be thought a mark of 
courage: but as your lordehip is uot in a situation to 
do me good, nor, 1 am sure, of a disposition to do me 
mischief, so I should lose the merit of being bold, 
because I could incur no danger, if I gave myself a 
liberty which your ill usage seemed to demand. In 
this point alone we are exactly equal, but in wit and 

vliteuess 1 am ready to yield to you as much as I do 
in tiiles and estate. 

T have found out one secret, that, although you call 
me a great wit, you do not think me so, otherwise you 


would have been too cautious to have writ me such a. 


letter. 

You conclude with saying you are ready to ask 
pardon where you have offended. Of this I acquit 
you, because I have not taken the offence, but whether 
you will acquit yourself must be left to your conscience 
and honour. 

Thave formerly upon occasion been your humble 
servant in Ireland, and should not refuse to be so still ; 
but you have so useful and excellent a friend in Mr. 
Reading, that you need no other, and I hope my good 
opinion of him will not lessen yours. I am, my lord, 
your most humble servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 
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FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Tuesday, three o'cl ‘ | 
Dear Sir,—I have been at your lodgings thie Pile 
ing, but you was out early. Her royal highness [after- 
ward queen Caroline] begs the honour of a visit from 
you on Thursday night at seven o'clock. You are to 
be attended by, dear sir, your most faithful humble 

servant, Jo. ARBUTHNOT. 
I hope you will not engage yourself at that hour: 
but I shall see you before that time. : 


TO MR. WORRALL. 
London, April 16, 1726, 

Tue ladies have told you all my adventures, and J 
hear you are ruining me with dung. I have writ 
several times to the ladies, and shall soon do so again, 
I send you enclosed the bill of lading for a picture that 
has lain long at sea; you will be so kind to get it out 
of the custom-house. Mr. Medlycott® will make it 
easy if there should be any difficulties. My humble 
service to Mrs. Worrall, and the ladies, and all m 
friends. I thank God I am in pretty good health. 1 
have now company with meg I can say no more. 

I hope you are all well. 

I got no voice at Oxford; but am endeavouring for 
one here. JONATHAN Swirt, 


FROM THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Saturday evening.» 
One of your Irish heroes, that from the extremity of 
our English land came to destroy the wicked brazen 
project, desires to meet you on Monday next at Parson’s- 
green. If you are not engaged I will send my coach 
for you. 

Sir Robert Walpole, any morning, except Tuesday 
and Thursday, which are his public days, about nine 
in the morning, will be glad to see you at his London 
house. On Monday, if I see you, I will give youa 
further account. Your affectionate servant, 

PETERBOROUGH. 
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TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

April 28, 1726. 
My Lorp,— Your lordship having at my request 
obtained for me an hour from sir Robert Walpole, I 
accordingly attended him yesterday at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and had somewhat more than an hour's 
conversation with him. Your lordship was this day 
pleased to inquire what passed between that great 
minister and me; to which I gave you some general 
answers, from whence you said you could comprehend 
little or nothing. 

I had no other design in desiring to see sir Robert 
Walpole than to represent the affairs of Ireland to 
him in a true light, not only without any view to 
myself, but to any party whatsoever; and because I 
understood the affairs of that kingdom tolerably well, 
aud observed the representations he had received were 
such as I could not agree to; my principal design 
was to set him right, not only for the service of Ireland, 
but likewise of England, and of his own administra- 
tion. 

] failed very much in my design; for I saw he had 
conceived opinions, from the example and practices of 
the present and some former governors, which J could 
not reconcile to the notions ] had of liberty, a posses- 
sion always understood by the British nation to be the 
inheritance of a human creature. 

Sir Robert Walpole was pleased to enlarge very 
mych upon the subject of Ireland, in a manner so alien 
from what I conceived to be rights and privileges of a 

® Thomas Medlycott, esq., member for Westminster, and a 


commissioner of the revenue in Ireland. . 
Indorsed ** 1726, in summer.” 
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wubject of England, that I did not think proper to 
debate the matter with him so much as I otherwise 
might, because I found it would be in vain. I shall 
therefore, without eutering into dispute, make bold to 
mention to your lordship some few grievances of that 
kingdom, as it consists of a people who, beside a natu- 
ral right of enjoying the privileges of subjects, have also 
a claim of merit from their extraordinary loyalty to the 
present king (George I.] and his family. 

First, That all persons born in Ireland are called and 
treated as Irishmen, although their fathers and grand- 
fathers were born in England; and their predecessors 
having been conquerors of Ireland, it is humbly con- 
ceived they ought to be on as good a foot as any 
subjects of Britain, according to the practice of all 
other nations, and particularly of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Secondly, That they are denied the natural liberty 
of exporting their manufactures to any country which 
is not engaged in a war with England. 

Thirdly, That whereas there is a university in Ire- 
land, founded by queen Elizabeth, where youth are 
instructed with a much stricter discipline than either 
in Oxford or Cambridge; it lies under the greatest 
discouragements, by filling all the principal employ- 
ments, civil and ecclesiastical, with persons from Eng- 
land, who have neither interest, property, acquaintance, 
nor alliance in that kingdom, contrary to the practice 
of all other states in Europe which are governed by 
viceroys, at least what hath never been used without 
the utmost discontents of the people. 

Fourthly, That several of the bishops sent over to 
Ireland, having been clergymen of obscure condition, 
and without other distinction than that of chaplains to 
the governors, do frequently invite over their old 
acquaintance or kindred, to whom they bestow the best 

referments in their gift. The like may be said of the 
judges, who take with them one or two dependants, to 
whom they give their countenance; and who, con- 
sequently, without other merit, grow immediately into 
the chief business of their courts. The same practice 
is fullowed by all others in civil employments, if they 
have a cousin, a valet, or footman in their family born 
in England. 

Fifthly, That all civil employments granted in re- 
version are given to persons who reside in England. 

The people of Tislancl who are certainly the most 
loyal subjects in the world, cannot but conceive that 
most of these hardships have been the consequence of 
some unfortunate representations (at least) in former 
times ; and the whole body of the gentry feel the effects 
in a very sensible part, being utterly destitute of all 
means to make provision for their younger sons, either 
in the church, the law, the revenue, or (of late) in the 
army: and, in the desperate condition of trade, it is 
equally vain to think of making them merchants. Al] 
they have left is, at the expiration of leases, to rack 
their tenants, which they have done to such a degree 
that there is not one farmer in a hundred through the 
kingdom who can afford shoes or stockings to his 
children, or to eat flesh, or drink anything better than 
sour milk or water twice ina year; so that the whole 
country, except the Scottish plantation in the north, is 
a scene of misery and desvlation hardly to be matched 
on this side Lapland. 

The rents of Ireland are computed to about a million 
az.d a half, whereof one half-million at least is spent by 
lords and gentlemen residing in England, and by some 
other articles too long to mention. 

About 300,0004 more are returned thither on other 
accounts; and, upon the whole, those who are the best 
versed in that kind of knowledge agree that England 
gains annually by Ireland a million at least, which 
“seu I cpuld make appear beyond all doubt, 
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But as this mighty profit would probably increase, 
with tolerable treatment, to half a million more, so it 
must of necessity sink under the hardships that king- 
dom lies at present. 

And whereas sir Robert Walpole was pleased to 
take notice how little the king gets by Ireland, it 
ought perhaps to be considered that the revenues and 
taxes, I think, amount to above 100,000/. a-year; and 
reckoning the riches of Ireland, compared with Eng- 
land, to be as one to twelve, the king's revenues there 
would be equal to more than five millions here ; which, 
considering the bad payment of reuts from such mi- 
serable creatures as most of the tenants in Ireland are, 
will be allowed to be as much as such a kingdom can 
bear. 

The current coin of Ireland is reckoned at most but 
500,000/., so that above four-fifths are paid every year 
into the Exchequer. 

I think it manifest that whatever circumstances can 
possibly contribute to make a country poor and de- 
spicable are all united with respect to Ireland. The 
nation controlled by laws to which they do not consent, 
disowned by their brethren and countrymen, refused 
the liberty not only of trading with their own manu- 
factures, but even their native commouities, forced to 
seek for justice many hundred miles by sea and Jand, 
rendered in a manner incapable of serving their king 
and country in any employment of honour, trust, or 
profit; and all this without the least demerit; while 
the governors sent over thither can possibly have no 
affection to the people further than what is instilled 
into them by their own justice and love of mankind, 
which do not always operate ; and whatever they please 
to represent hither is never called in question. 

Whether the representatives of such a people, thus 
distressed and laid in the dust, when they meet in a 
parliament, can do the public business with that cheer- 
fulness which might be expected from free-born sub- 
jects, would be a question in any other country except 
that unfortunate island ; the English inhabitants where- 
of have given more and greater examples of their 
loyalty and dutifuluess than can be shown in any 
other part of the world. 

What part of these grievances may be thought 
proper to be redressed by so wise and great a minister 
as sir Robert Walpole, he perhaps will please to con- 
sider; especially because they have been all brought 
upon that kingdom since the Revolution ; which, 
however, is a blessing annually celebrated there with 
the greatest zeal and sincerity. 

I most humbly entreat your lordship to give this 
paper to sir Robert Walpole, and desire him to read 
it, which he may do in a few minutes. I am, with the 
greatest respect, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
and humble servant, JoNATHAN SWIFT. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
London, July 8, 1726. 
Goon Doctor,—I have bad two mouths of great un- 
easiness at the il] account of Mrs. Johnson’s health, and, 
as it is usual, feared the worst that was possible, and 
doubted all the good accounts that were sent me. J 
pray God her danger may warn her to be less wilful, 
and more ready to fall into those measures that her 
friends and physician advise her to. I had a lettes 
two days ago from archdeacon Wall, dated six days 
before yours, wheretn he gives me a better account 
than you do, and therefore I apprehend she hath not 
mended since; and yet he says he can honestly tell 
me she is now much better. Pray thank the arch. 
deacon, and tell him he is to have a share in this 
letter; and therefore I will save him the trouble of 
another. Tell him also that I never asked for my 
10004, which he hears I have gut, though I mentioned 
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it to the princess the last time I saw her; but I bid 
her tell Walpole* I scorned to ask him for it. But 
blot out this passage, and mention it to no one except 
the ladies, because I know Mrs. Johnson would be 
pleased with it, and I will not write to them till I hear 
from them; therefore this letter is theirs as well as 
yours. The archdeacon further says that Mrs. John- 
son has not tasted claret for several months, but once at 
his house. This! dislike. I cannot tell who is the 
fourth of your friends, unless it be yourself: I am sorry 
for your new laborious studies, but the best of it is, 
they will not be your own another day. I thank you 
for your new style and most useful quotations. 1 am 
only concerned that, although you get the grace of the 
house, you will never get the grace of the town, but 
die plain Sheridan, or Tom at most, because it is a 
syllable shorter than doctor. However, I will give it 
you at length in the superscription ; and people will so 
wonder how the news could come and return so quick 
to and from England, especially if the wind be fair 
when the packet goes over; and let me warn you to he 
very careful in sending for your letters two days after 
the commencement. You lost one post by my being 
out of town; for I came hither to-day, and shall stay 
three or four upon some business, and then go back to 
Mr. Pope’s, and there continue till August, and then 
come to town till I begin my journey to Ireland, which 
I propose the middle of August. My old butler Archy 
is here ruined and starving, and has pursued me and 
wrote me a letter, but I have refused to see him. Our 
friend at the castle writ to me two months ago to have 
a sight of those papers, &c., of which I brought away 
acopy. I have answered him, that whatever papers I 
have are conveyed from one place to another through 
nine or ten hands, and that I have the key. If he 
should mention anything of papers in general, either to 
you or the ladies, and that you can bring it in, I would 
have you and them to confirm the same story, and 
laugh at my humour in it, &c. My service to Dr. 
Delany, Dr. Helsham, the Grattans and Jacksons. 
There is not so despised a creature here as your friend 
pen oe Philips] with the soft verses on children. I 
reartily pity him. This is the first time I was ever 
weary of England, and longed to be in Ireland ; but it 
1s because go I must; for I do not love Ireland better, 
nor England, as England, worse; in short, you all 
live in a wretched dirty doghole and prison, but it is 
a place good enough to die in. I can tell you one 
thing, that I have had the fairest offer made me of a 
settlement here that one can imagine, which, if I were 
ten years younger, I would gladly accept, within twelve 
miles of London and in the midst of my friends. But 
I am too old for new schemes, and especially such as 
would bridle me in my freedoms and liberalities. But 
80 it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by 
stealth and partly by force. I have indeed one tempt- 
ation for this winter, much stronger, which is of a 
fine house and garden, and park, and wine-cellar in 
France, to pass away winter in;> and if Mrs. Johnson 
were not. so out of order, I would certaiuly accept of 
it ; and I wish she could go to Montpelier at the same 
time. You see I am grown visionary, and therefore it 
is time to have done. Adieu. JONATHAN SwIFT. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 
Twickenham, July 15, 1726. 
I wish you would send me a common bill in form 
upon any banker for 1004,, and I will wait for it, and 
in the mean time borrow where I can. What you tell 
me of Mrs. Johnson I have long expected with great 
oppression and heaviness of heart. We have been 
® Sir Robert, afterwards earl of Orford. 


b Lord Bolingbroke invited the dean to spend a winter with 
hisn at his house in France, on the banks of the Lire. 
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perfect friends these thirty-five years. U 

theyitoth came’ ta Inland and lave bean eo 
my constant companions; and the remainder of my 
life will be a very melancholy scene, when one of them 
is gone, whom I most esteemed upon the score of every 
good quality that can possibly recommend a human 
creature. I have these two months seen through Mrs, 
Dingley's disguises.s And indeed ever since I left 
you my heart has been so sunk that I have not been 
the same man, nor ever shall be again, but drag on a 
wretched life, till it shall please God to call me away. 
I must tell you as a friend, that, if you have reason to 
believe Mrs. Johnson cannot hold out till my return, J 
would not think of coming to Ireland; and in that 
case I would expect of you in the beginning of Sep- 
tember to renew my licence for another half- year, 
which time I will spend in some retirement far from 
London, till I can be in a disposition of appearing after 
an accident that must be so fatal to my quiet. I wish 
it could be brought about that she might make her 
will. Her intentions are to Jeave the interest of al] 
her fortune to her mother and sister during their lives, 
and afterwards to Dr. Stephen's hospital, to purchase 
lands for such uses there as she designs. Think how 
Iam disposed while I write this, and forgive the in- 
consistencies. I would not for the universe be present 
at such a trial of seeing her depart. She will be among 
friends that, upon her own account and great worth, 
will tend her with all possible care, where I should be 
a trouble to her, and the greatest torment to myself. In 
case the matter should be desperate, 1 would have you 
advise, if they come to town, that they should be 
lodged in some airy healthy part, and not in the dean- 
ery, which besides, you know, cannot but be a very 
improper thing for that house to breathe her last in. 
This I leave to your discretion, and I conjure you to 
burn this letter immediately, without telling the con- 
tents of it to any person alive. Pray write to me 
every week, that 1 may know what steps to take; for I 
am determined not to go to Ireland, to find her just 
dead, or dying. Nothing but extremity could make 
me so familiar with those terrible words applied to 
such a dear friend. Let her know I have bought her 
a repeating gold watch for her ease in winter nights. I 
designed to have surprised her with it; but now I 
would have her know it, that she may see how my 
thoughts are always to make her easy. 

I am of opinion that there is not a greater folly than 
to contract too great and intimate a friendship, which 
must always leave the survivor miserable. 

On the back of Burton’s note there was written the 
account of Mrs. Johnson's sickness. Pray, in your 
next avoil that mistake, and leave the back side blank. 

When you have read this letter twice, and retain 
what I desire, pray burn it; and let all I have said lie 
only in your breast. 

Pray write every week. J have (till I know further) 
fixed on August the fifteenth to set out for Ireland. I 
shall continue or alter my measures according to your 
letters. Adieu. 

Direct your letters still to Mrs. Rice, &c. 

Pray tell Mr. Dobbs of the college that I received 
his letter, but cannot possibly answer it, which I cer- 
tainly would if I had materials. 

As to what you say about promotion, you will find it 
was given immediately to Maule,” as I am told; and 
I assure you I had no offers, nor would accept them. 


a Probably endeavouring to conceal Mrs. Johnson’s danger 
in tenderness to the dean. 

# Dr. Henry Maule, _promows to the bishopric of Cloyne: 
Sept. 6. 1726; translated to Dromore, March 20, 1781, and to 
Meath, May 24,1744. This most worthy man was one of the 
first promoters of the Protestant charter schools in Ireland for 
the reception and education of children of papists, which have 
met wi.h greet success. 
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My behaviour to those in power has been directly con- 
trary since J came here. I would rather have good 
news from you than Canterbury, though it were given 
me upon my own terms, 


TO THE REV. DR. STOPFORD. 
Twickenham, near London, 
July 20, 1726. 

Dear Jim,—I had a letter from you three months 
ago, with an account of a fine picture you had sent 
me, which is now safe in Ireland, for which I readily 
thank you, and Robert Arbuthnot swears it is an 
original. I did not answer you because I was told 
you were in motion. I had yours of July 12, N.S., 
yesterday ; and since you are fixed at Paris, I ven- 
ture to send you this, thought Robert Arbuthnot be 
here. He has lately married alady among us of 9002. 
a-year, and I think will svon go to France; but I 
have chiefly lived about two months with Mr. Pope, 
since the town grew empty. I shall leave him the 
beginning of August, and so settle my affuirs to be 
in Ireland by the end of that month, for my licence 
of half-a-year will then be out. _I came here to see 
my old friends, and upon some business I had with 
two of them, which, however, proves to be of little 
consequence. The people in power have been civil 
enough to me; many of them have visited me. I 
was notable to withstand seeing the princess, because 
she had commanded that whenever I came hither, as 
the news said 1 intended, that I should wait on her. 
I was latterly twice with the chief minister ; the first 
time by invitation, and the second at my desire for 
an hour, wherein we differed in every point: but all 
this made a great noise, and soon got to Ireland, 
from whence, upon the late death of the bishop of 
Cloyne, it was said I was offered to succeed, and I 
received many letters upon it, but there was nothing 
of truth, for I was neither offered nor would have 
received, except upon conditions which would never 
be granted. For I absolutely broke with the first 
minister and have never seen him since, and I lately 
complained of him to the princess, because 1 knew 
she would tell him, I am, besides, all to pieces with 
the lord-lieutenant, whom I treated very roughly, 
and absolutely refused to dine with him. So that, 
dear Jim, you see how little I shall be able to assist 
you with the great ones here, unless some change of 
ministry should happen. Yet when a new governor 
goes over, itis hard if I cannot be some way in- 
strumental. I have given strict charge to Mr. Pope 
to receive you with all kindness and distinction. He 
is perfectly well received by all the people in power, 
and he loves to do good; and there can hardly go 
over a governor to whom he may not, by himself or 
friends, strongly recommend you. 

I fear I shall have more than ordinary reasons to 
Wish you a near neighbour to me in Ireland, and 
that your company will be more necessary than ever, 
when I tell you that I never was in so great a dejec- 
tion of spirits. For I lately received a letter from 
Mr. Worrall, that one of the two oldest and dearest 
friends I have in the world is in so desperate a con- 
dition of health as makes me expect every post to 
hear of her death. It is the younger of the two 
with whom I have lived in the greatest friendship for 
thirty-three years. I know you will share in my 
trouble, because there were few persons whom I be- 
lieve you more esteemed. For my part, as I value 
life very little, so the poor casual remains of it, after 
such a loss, would be a burden that I must heartily 
beg God Almighty to enable me to bear; and I 
think there is not agreater folly than that of entering 
info too strict and particular a friendship, with the 
loss of which a man must be absolutely miserable ; 
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but especially at an age when it is too late to engage 
in a new friendship. Besides, this was a person of 
my own rearing and instructing from childhood; 
who excelled in every good quality that can possibly 
accomplish a human creature.—They have hitherto 
writ me deceiving letters, but Mr. Worrall has been 
so just and prudent as to tell me the truth; which, 
however racking, is better than to be struck on the 
sudden.—Dear Jim, pardon me, I know not what £ 
am saying; but believe me that violent friendship is 
much more lasting and as much engaging as violent 
love. Adieu. 

If this accident should happen befcre I set out, I 
believe I shall stay this winter in England; where it 
will be at least easier to find some repose than upon 
the spot. 

If I were your adviser, I would say one thing a- 
gainst my own interest ; that, if you must leave you: 
college for the reason you hint at, I think it would 
be better to live in England on your own estate, and 
the addition of 1000/., and trust to industry and 
friends and distinction here, than pass your days 
in that odious country and among that odious 
people. You can live in a thrifty moderate way, 
and thrift is decent here ; and you cannot but 
distinguish yourself. You have the advantage to be 
a native of London ; here you will be a freeman, and 
in Ireland a slave. Here your competitors will be 
Strangers; there every rascal, your contemporary, 
will get over your head by the merit of party. Fare- 
well again; though my head is now disturbed, yet I 
have had these thoughts about you long ago. 
JONATHAN Swit. 
FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE TO THE THREE YAHOOS 

OF TWICKENHAM; JONATHAN, ALEXANDER, 

JOHN.» 


Most ExcELLenT TRiumvirs oF PaRNassus,— 
Though you are probably very indifferent where I 
am or whatI am doing, yet I resolve to believe the 
contrary. 1 persuade myself that you have sent at 
least fifteen times within this fortnight to Dawley 
farm,” and that you are extremely mortified at my 
long silence. To relieve you therefore from this 
great anxiety of mind, I can do no less than write a 
few lines to you; and I please myself beforehand 
with the vast pleasure which this epistle must needs 
give you. That I may add to this pleasure and give 
you further proofs of my beneficent temper, I will 
likewise inform you that I shall be in your neigh- 
bourhood again by the end of next week; by which 
time I hope that Jonathan's imagination of business 
will be succeeded by some imagination more be- 
coming a professor of that divine science la baga- 





telle. Adieu, Jonathan, Alexander, John! Mirth 
be with you. 
From the banks of the Severn, 
Ju'y 23, 1726. 
TO DR. SHERIDAN, 
July 27, 1726. 


I HAVE yours just now of the 19th, and the account 
you give me is nothing but what I have some time 
expected with the utmost agonies; and there is one 
aggravation of constraint, that where I am I am 
forced to put on an easy countenance. It was at 
this time the best office your friendship could do not 
to deceive me. I was violently bent all last year, as 
I believe you remember, that she should goto Mont- 
pellier, or Bath, or Tunbridge. I entreated, if there 


® John Gay. 
> ‘The country residence of lord Bolingbroke, near Cranford 
in Middlesex. 
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was no amendment, they might both come to Lon- 
don. But there was a fatality, although I indeed 
think her stamina could not last much longer when 
I saw she could take no nourishment. I look upon 
this to be the greatest event that can ever happen to 
me; but all my preparations will not suffice to make 
me bear it like a philosopher nor altogether like a 
Christian. There hath been the most intimate friend- 
ship between us from our childhood, and the greatest 
merit on her side, that ever was in one human crea- 
ture toward another, Nay, if 1 were now near her, I 
would not see her; I could not behave myself toler- 
ably and should redouble her sorrow. Judge in what 
a temper of mind I write this. The very time I am 
writing I conclude the fairest soul in the world hath 
left its body. Confusion! that I am this moment 
called down to a visitor, when I am in the country, 
and not in my power to deny myself. I have passed 
a very constrained hour, and now return to say I 
know not what. I have been long weary of the 
world, and shall for my small remainder of years be 
weary of life, having for ever lost that conversa- 
tion which could only make it tolerable. I fear 
while you are reading this, you will be shedding 
tears at her funeral; she loved you well, and a great 
share of the little merit I have with you is owing to 
her solicitations. 
I wrote you about a week ago.* 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO MR. POPE. 
London, August 4, 1726. 

J] HAD rather live in forty Irelands than under the 
frequent disquiets of hearing you are out of order. I 
always apprehend it most after a great dinner: for 
the least transgression of yours, if it be only two bits 
and one sup more than your stint, is a great de- 
bauch ; for which you certainly pay more than those 
sots who are carried dead drunk to bed. My lord 
Peterborough spoiled everybody's dinner, but especi- 
ally mine, with telling us that you were detained by 
sickness. Pray Jet me have three lines underany hand 
or pothook that will give me a better account of your 
health; which concerns me more than others, be- 
cause I love and esteem you for reasons that most 
others have little to do with, and would be the same 
although you had never touched a pen further than 
with writing to me. 

I am gathering up my luggage and preparing for 
my journey; I will endeavour to think of you as 
little as I can, and when I write to you I will strive 
not to think of you; this I intend in return to your 
kindness ; and further I know nobody has dealt with 
me so cruelly as you, the consequences of which 
usage | fear will last as long as my life, for so long 
shall I be (in spite of my heart) entirely yours, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO MR, WORRALL. 
London, August 6, 1726. 

AT the same time that I had your letter, with the 
bill (for which I thank you), I received another from 
Dr. Sheridan, both full of the melancholy account of 
our friend. The doctor advises me to go over at the 
time I intended, which I now design to do, and to 
set out on Monday the 15th from hence. However, 
if any accident should happen to me, that you do not 
find me come over on the Ist of September, I would 
have you renew my licence of absence from the 2nd 
of September, which will be the day that my half 
year will be out: and since it is not likely that you 

* Soon after the date of this letter the dean went back to 


Ireland. but Mes. Johnson recovering a moderate state of health, 
be returned again to England the beginning of the year 17£7. 
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can answer this so as to reach me before I leave 
London, I desire you will write to me, directed to 
Mrs. Kenah, in Chester, where I design to set up, 
and shall hardly be there in less than a fortnight 
from this time; and if I should then hear our friend 
was no more, | might probably be absent a month or 
two in some parts of Derbyshire or Wales. How- 
ever, you need not renew the licence till the lst of 
September ; and if I come not I will write to you 
from Chester. This unhappy affair is the greatest 
trial J ever had ; and I think you are unhappy in 
having conversed so much with that person under 
such circumstances. Tell Dr. Sheridan I had his 
letter, but care not to answer it. I wish you would 
give me your opinion at Chester whether I shall 
come over or not. I shall be there, God willing, on 
Thursday, the 18th instant. This is enough to 
say, in my present situation. I am, &c. 
JONATHAN SwIirt, 


My humble service and thanks to Mrs. Worrall for 
the care of our friend, which J shall never forget, 





TO MR. WORRALL. 
August 13, 1726, 

Tus is Saturday, and on Monday I set out for Ire- 
land. I desired you would send me a letter to 
Chester. I suppose I shall be in Dublin with mo- 
derate fortune in ten or eleven days hence; for [ 
will go by Holyhead. I shall stay two days at 
Chester, unless ] can contrive to have my box sent 
after me. I hope I shall be with you by the end of 
August; but, however, if I am not with you by the 
2nd of September, which is the time that my licence 
is out, I desire you will get me a new one; for I 
would not lie at their mercy, though I know it sig- 
nifies nothing. I expect to be very miserable when 
I come, but I shall be prepared for it. I desired 
you would write to me to Chester, which I hope you 
will do ; and pray hinder Dr. Sheridan from writing 
to me any more. 

This is all I have to say to you at present. I am, 
&e. JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM MR. POPE 
August 22, 1726. 
Many a short sigh you cost me the day I left you, 
and many more you will cost me till the day you 
return. I really walked about like a man banished, 
and when I came home, found it no home. It is a 
sensation like that of a limb lopped off; one is try- 
ing every minute unawares to use it, and finds it is 
not. I may say you have used me more cruelly than 
you have done any other man: you have made it 
more impossible for me to live at ease without you: 
habitude itself would have done that, if I had less 
friendship in my nature than I have. Besides my 
natural memory of you, you have made a local one 
which presents you to me in every place I frequent: 
I shall never more think of lord Cobham’s, the woods 
of Ciceter [Cirencester], or the pleasing prospect of 
Byberry [Byburry], but your idea must be joined 
with them ; nor see one seat in my own garden, OF 
one room in my own house, without a phantom of 
you sitting or walking before me, I travelled with 
you to Chester; I felt the extreme heat of the wea- 
ther, the inns, the roads, the confinement and close- 
ness of the uneasy coach, and wished a hundred 
times I had either a deanery or a horse in my gift. 
In real truth I have felt my soul peevish ever since 
with all about me from a warm uneasy desire after 
you. Iam gone out of myself to no purpose, and 
cannot catch you. Inhiat in pedes was not more 
properly applied to a poor dog after a hare thanto 
me with regard to your departure, I wish I could 
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think no more of it, but lie down and sleep till we 
meet again, and let that day (how far soever off it 
be) be the morrow. Since I cannot, may it be my 
amends that everything you wish may attend you 
where you are, and that you may find every friend 
you have there in the state you wish him or her; so 
that your visits to us may have no other effect than 
the progress of a rich man to a remote estate which 
he finds greater than he expected ; which knowledge 
only serves to make him live happier where he is, 
with no disagreeable prospect if ever he should 
choose to remove. May this be your state till it 
become what I wish. But indeed I cannot express 
the warmth with which I wish you all things, and 
myself you. Indeed you are engraved elsewhere 
than on the cups you sent me (with so kind an in- 
scription), and I might throw them into the Thames 
without injury to the giver. I am not pleased with 
them, but take them very kindly too; and had I 
suspected any such usage from you, I should have 
enjoyed your company less than I really did, for at 
this rate I may say— 
** Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sine te.’’ 


I will bring you over just such another present when 
I go to the deanery of St. Patrick’s ; which I pro- 
mise you to do if ever I am enabled to return your 
kindness. Donarem pateras, &c. Till then I'll 
drink (or Gay shall drink) daily healths to you, and 
I will add to your inscription the old Roman vow for 
yearstocome, VOTIS X. VOTIS XX. My mother’s 
age gives me authority to hope it for yours. Adieu. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 
September 1, 1726. 

MapamM,—Being perpetually teased with the remem- 
brance of you by the sight of your ring on my finger, 
my patience at last is at an end; and im order to be 
revenged, I have sent you a piece of Irish plaid 
made in imitation of the Indian, wherein our work- 
men are grown 80 expert that in this kind of stuff 
they are said to excel that which comes from the 
Indies; and because our ladies are too proud to 
wear what is made at home, the workman is forced 
to run a gold thread through the middle and sell it 
as Indian. But I ordered him to leave out that cir- 
cumstance that you may be clad in Irish stuff and in 
my livery. But I beg you will not tell any parlia- 
ment-man from whence you had that plaid; other- 
wise, out of malice they will make a law to cut off 
all our weavers’ fingers. I must likewise tell you, 
to prevent your pride, my intention is to use you 
very scurvily ; for my real design is, that when the 
princess asks you where you got that fine nightgown, 
you are to say that it is an Irish plaid sent you by 
the dean of St. Patrick’s; who, with his most hum- 
ble duty to her royal highness, is ready to make her 
such another present at the terrible expense of eight 
shillings and threepence per yard, if she will descend 
to honour Ireland with receiving and wearing it. 
And in recompense I, who govern the vulgar, will 
take care to have her royal highness’s health drunk 
by 500 weavers, as an encourager of the Irish manu- 
factory. And I command you to add that I am no 
courtier nor have anything to ask. May all cour- 
tiers imitate me in that! I hope the whole royal 
family about you is in health. Dr. Arbuthnot lately 
mortifled me with an account of a great pain in your 
head. 1 believe no head that is good for anything 
is long without some disorder, at least that is the best 
argument I had for anything that is good in my own, 

I pray God preserve you; and entreat you to be- 


lieve that I am, with great respect, madam, your , 


most obedient and moat cbliged servant, 
JONATHAN SwiIrt. 
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FROM MR. POPE. 
September 8, 1726. 

Yours to Mr. Gay gave me greater satisfaction than 
that to me (though that gave me a great deal); for 
to hear you were safe at your journey’s end exceeds 
the account of your fatigues while in the way to it; 
otherwise believe me every tittle of each is important 
to me, which sets any one thing before my eyes that 
happens to you. I wrote you a long letter which I 
guess reached you the day after your arrival. Since 
then I had a conference with sir Robert Walpole, 
who expressed his desire of having seen you again 
before you left us; he said he observed a willingness 
in you to live among us, which I did not deny; but 
at the same time told him you had no such design 
in your coming this time, which was merely to see a 
few of those you loved; but that indeed all those 
wished it, and particularly lord Peterborough and 
myself, who wished you loved Ireland less had you 
any reason to love England more. I said nothing 
but what I think would induce any man to be as 
fond of you as I, plain truth, did they know either 
itor you. I cannot help thinking (when I consider 
the whole short list of our friends) that none of 
them except you and I are qualified for the moun- 
tains of Wales. The doctor [Arbuthnot] goes to 
cards, Gay to court; one loses money, one loses his 
time; another of our friends labours to be unam- 
bitious, but he labours in an unwilling soil. One 
lady you like® has too much of France to be fit for 
Wales: another {[Mrs. Howard] is too much a sub- 
ject to princes and potentates to relish that wild 
taste of liberty and poverty. Mr. Congreve is too 
sick to bear a thin air; and she [duchess of Marl- 
borough] that leads him too rich to enjoy anything. 
Lord Peterborough can go to any climate, but never 
stay inany. Lord Bathurst is too great a husband- 
man to like barren hills, except they are his own to 
improve. Mr. Bethel indeed is too good and too 
honest to live in the world, but yet it is fit for its 
example he should. We are left to ourselves in my 
opinion, and may live where we please, in Wales, 
Dublin, or Bermudas; and for me, I assure you I 
love the world so well and it loves me so well that 
I care not in what part of it I pass the rest of 
my days. I see no sunshine but in the face of ¢ 
friend. 

I had a glimpse of a letter of yours lately, by which 
I find you are (like the vulgar) apter to think well 
of people out of power than of people in power ; 
perhaps it is a mistake, but however there is some- 
thing in it generous. Mr. Pulteney takes it ex- 
treme kindly I can perceive, and he has a great mind 
to thank you for that good opinion for which I be- 
lieve he has only to thank his ill fortune; for if I 
am not in an error, he would rather be in power than 
out. 

To show you how fit I am to live in the moun- 
tains, I will with great truth apply to myself an old 
sentence :—‘‘ Those that are in may abide in; and 
those that are out may abide out; yet to me those 
that are in shall be as those that are out; and those 
that are out shall be as those that are in.” 

I am indifferent as to all those matters, but I miss 
you as much as I did the first day when (with a 
short sigh) I parted. Wherever you are, or on tke 
mountains of Wales, or on the coast of Dublin, 

“Tu mihi, seu magni superias jam saxa Timavi 
Sive oram ILyrici legis sequoris,® 


I am, and ever shall be, yours, &c. 





® The marchioness de Vilette, lord Bolingbroke's second wife 
b Whether Timavus or the Ilyrian coast, 
Whatever land or sea thy presence boast. 
Dayven's Virgil, 
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FROM MR, PULTENEY. 
London, September 3, 1726. 

Dear 81r,—I received the favour of your kind letter 
at my lord Chetwynd’s; and though you had so much 
goodness as to forbid my answering it at that time, 
yet I should be inexcusable, now I have perfectly 
recovered my health and strength, if I did not return 
you my very hearty thanks for your concern for me 
during my illness. Though our acquaintance has 
not been of long date, yet I think I may venture to 
assure you that even among your old friends you 
have not many who have a juster regard for your 
merit than I have. I could wish that those who are 
more able to serve you than I am had the same de- 
sire of doing it. And yet methinks, now I consider 
it, and reflect who they are, I should be sorry they 
had the merit of doing so right a thing. As well as 
I wish you, I would rather not have you provided 
for yet than provided for by those that I do not like. 
Mr. Pope tells me that we shall see you in spring. 
When we meet again I flatter myself we shall not 
part so soon; and [ am in hopes you will allow me 
a larger share of your company than you did. All I 
can say to engage you to come a little oftener to my 
house is, to promise that you shall not have one dish 
of meat at my table so disguised but you shall easily 
know what it is. You shall have a cup of your own 
small beer and wine mixed together; you shall have 
no women at table if you do not like them, and no 
men but such as like you. I wished mightily to be 
in London before you left it, having something 
which I would willingly have communicated to you 
that I do not think so discreet to trust to # letter. 
Do not let your expectation be raised as if it was a 
matter of any great consequence; it is not that, 
though I should be mighty glad you knew it, and 
perhaps I may soon find a way of letting you do so. 

Our parliament, they now say, is not to meet till 
after Christmas. ‘The chief business of it being to 
give money, it may be proper the ministers should 
know, a little before it meets, how much further 
they have run the nation in debt, that they may pru- 
dently conceal or provide what they think fit. I am 
told that many among us begin to grumble that 
England should be obliged to support the charge of 
a very expensive war while all the other powers of 
Europe are in peace. But I will enter no further 
into public matters, taking it for granted that a letter 
directed to you, and franked by me, cannot fail of 
raising the curiosity of some of our vigilant ministers, 
and that they will open it, though we know it is not 
customary for them so todo. Mrs. Pulteney is very 
much your humble servant, and I am, with great 
truth, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

W. PULTENEY. 





FROM MR, GAY. 
London, September 16, 1726, 
Dear Sir,—Since I wrote last, I have been always 
upon the ramble. I have been in Oxfordshire with 
the duke and duchess of Queensberry, and at Peter- 
sham, and wheresoever they would carry me; but as 
they will go to Wiltshire without me on Tuesday 
next, for two or three months, I believe I shall then 
have finished my travels for this year, and shall not 
go further from London than now and then to 
Twickenham. I saw Mr. Pope on Sunday, who 
fas lately escaped a very great danger, but is very 
much wounded across his right hand. Coming 
home in the dark about a week ago, alone in my 
lord Bolingbroke’s coach from Dawley, he was over- 
turned where a bridge has been broke down, near 
Whitton, about a mile from his own house. He 
was thrown into the river with the glasses of the 
coach up, and was up to the knots of his periwig in 
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water. The footman broke the glass to draw him 
out; by which he thinks he received the cut across 
his hand. He was afraid he should have lost the 
use of his little finger and the next to it; but the 
surgeon, whom he sent for last Sunday from London 
to examine it, told him that his fingers were safe, 
that there were two nerves cut, but no tendon. He 
was in very good health and very good spirits, and 
the wound in a fair way of being soon healed.* The 
instructions you sent me to communicate to the 
doctor about the singer | transcribed from your own 
letter, and sent to him; for at that time he was 
going every other day to Windsor-park to visit Mr. 
Congreve, who has been clas | ill, but is now 
recovered, so that I was prevented from seeing of 
him by going out of town. I dined and supped on 
Monday last with lord and lady Bolingbroke, at lord 
Berkeley's, at Cranford, and returned to London 
with the duke and duchess of Queensberry, on 
Tuesday, by two o’clock in the morning. You are 
remembered always with great respect by all your 
acquaintance, and every one of them wishes for your 
return. The lottery begins to be drawn on Monday 
next, but my week of attendance will be the first in 
October. I am obliged to follow the engravers to 
make them despatch my plates for the Fables; for 
without it I find they proceed but very slowly. I take 
your advice in this, as 1 wish to do in all things, and 
frequently revise my work, in order to finish it as 
well as I can. Mr. Pulteney takes the letter you 
sent him in the kindest manner; and I believe he 
is, except a few excursions, fixed in town for the 
winter. As for the particular affair that you want 
to be informed in, we are as yet wholly in the dark ; 
but Mr. Pope will follow your instructions. Mr. 
Lancelot sent for the spectacles you left behind you, 
which were delivered to him. Mr. Jervas’s sheets 
are sent home to him, mended, finely washed, and 
neatly folded up. I intend to see Mr. Pope to-mor- 
row or on Sunday. I have not seen Mrs. Howard 
a great while, which you know must be a great mor- 
tification and self-denial ; but in my case it is par- 
ticularly unhappy that a man cannot contrive to be 
in two places at the same time; if I could, while you 
are there, one of them should be always Dublin. 
But after all, it is a silly thing to be with a friend by 
halves, so that I will give up all thoughts of bringing 
this project to perfection, if you will contrive that we 
shall meet again soon. I am, dear sir, your most 


obliged and affectionate friend and servant, 
J. Gay. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
London, September 20, 1726. 

I HAVE been balancing, dear sir, these three days, 
whether I should write to you firet. Laying aside 
the superiority of your dignity, I thought a noti- 
fication was due to me, as well as to two others of 
my friends; then I considered that this was done 1p 
the public news with all the formalities of reception 
of a lord-lieutenant. I reflected on the dependency 
of Ireland; but, said I, what if my friend should 
dispute this? Then I considered that letters were 
always introduced at first from the civilized to the 
barbarous kingdom. In short, my affection, and 
the pleasure of corresponding with my dear friend, 
prevailed ; and since you most disdainfully and bar- 
barously confined me to two lines a month, IT was 
resolved to plague you with twenty times that num- 
pers though I think it was a sort of a compliment to 

e supposed capable of saying anything in two lines. 
The Gascon asked only to speak one word to the 
French king, which the king confining him to, he 

* See lord Bolingbroke's account of this accident, in his lettes 
dated September 22, 1726. 
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brought a paper, and said, segnez, and not a word 
more. Your negotiation with the singing man is in 
the hands of my daughter Nancy, who I can assure 
you will neglect nothing that concerns you; she has 
written about it. Mr. Pope has been in hazard of 
his life by drowning; coming late, two weeks ago, 
from Jord Bolingbroke’s in his coach and six, a 
bridge on a little river being broke down, they were 
obliged to go through the water, which was not too 
high, but the coach was overturned in it; and the 
glass being up, which he could not break nor get 
down, he was very near drowned ; for the foctman 
was stuck in the mud, and could hardly come in 
time to help him. He had that in common with 
Horace, that it was occasioned by the trunk of a 
tree; but it was trunco rheda illapsa, neque Faunus 
ictum dextra levabat; for he was wounded in the 
left hand, but thank God without any danger; but 
by the cutting of a large vessel lost a great deal of 
blood. I have been with Mrs. Howard, who has a 
most intolerable pain in one side of her head. I 
had a great deal of discourse with your friend, her 
royal highness. She insisted upon your wit and 
good conversation. I told her royal highness that 
was not what I valued you for, but for being a sin- 
cere honest man, and speaking truth when others 
were afraid to speak it. I have been for near three 
weeks together every day at the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough’s with Mr. Congreve, who has been like to 
die with a fever and the gout in his stomach; but 
he is now better, and like to do well. My brother 
was near being cast away going to France; there 
was a ship lost just by him. I write this in a dull 
humour, but with most sincere affection to an un- 
grateful man as you are, that minds everybody more 
than me, except what concerns my interest. 
My dear friend, farewell. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
London, September 22, 1726. 
A BooKsELLER [George Faulkner], who says he is 
in a few days going to Dublin, calls here, and offers 
to carry a letter to you. I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of writing to you, though | have nothing to say 
more by this conveyance than I should have by that 
of the post; though I have lately clubbed with Pope 
to make upa most elegant epistle to you in prose 
and verse; and though I wrote the other day 
the first paragraph of that Chedder® letter which 
is preparing for you. The only excuse then which 
Ican plead for writing now is, that the letter will 
cost you nothing. Have you heard of the accident 
which befel poor Pope in going lately from me? A 
bridge was down, the coach forced to go through the 
water, the bank steep, a hole on one side, a block 
of timber on the other, the night as dark as pitch. 
In short, he overturned ; the fall was broke by the 
water, but the glasses were up, and he might have 
been drowned if one of my men had not broke a 
glass, and pulled him out through the window. His 
right hand was severely cut; but the surgeon thinks 
him in no danger of losing the use of his fingers: 
however, he has lately had very great pains in that 
arm from the shoulder downward, which might 
create a suspicion that some of the glass remains 
still in the flesh. St. André says there is none. If 


& A Chedder letter is a letter written by the contributions of 
several fiends, each furnishing a paragraph. The name is 
borrowed from that of a large and excellent cheese made at 
Cnedder in Somerset-hire, where all the dairies contributed to 
make the cheese, which is thns made of new milk or fresh 
eream, of which one dairy not furnishing a sufficient quantity, 
the common practice is to make cheese of milk or cream that 
has been set by till a proper quantity is procured, and then 
pact of a at least is stile. 
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so, these pains are owing to a cold he took in a fit of 
gallantry which carried him across the water t> see 
Mrs. Howard, who has been extremely iil, but is 
much better. Just as I am writing, I hear that Dr. 
Arbuthnot says that Mr. Pope’s pains are rheumatic, 
and have no relation to his wound. He suffers very 
much; I will endeavour to see him to-morrow. Let 
me hear from you as often as you can afford to write. 
I would say something to you of myself if I had any 
good to say; but I am much in the same way in 
which you left me, eternally busy about trifles, dis- 
agreeable in themselves, but rendered supportable 
by their end; which is, to enable me to bury myself 
from the world (who cannot be more tired of me 
than I am of it) in an agreeable sepulchre. I hope 
to bring this about by next spring, and shall be glad 
to see you at my funeral. Adieu. 


FROM MR. GAY. 
Wh.tehall, October 22, 1726. 
Dear Sir,—Before I say one word to you give me 
leave to say something of the other gentleman’s 
affair. The letter was sent; and the answer was, 
that everything was finished and concluded accord- 
ing to orders, and that it would be publicly known to 
be so in a very few days; so that I think there can be 
no occasion for his writing any more about this affair. 

The letter you wrote to Mr. Pope was not re- 
ceived till eleven or twelve days after date; and the 
post-office, we suppose, have very vigilant officers, 
for they had taken care to make him pay for a 
double letter. I wish I could tell you that the cut- 
ting of the tendons of two of his fingers was a joke ; 
but it is really so; the wound is quite healed; his 
hand is still weak, and the two fingers drop down- 
ward, as I told you before ;? but I hope it will be 
very little troublesome or detrimental to him. 

In answer to our letter of maps, pictures, and re- 
ceipts, you call it a tripartite letter. If you will 
examine it once again, you will find some lines of 
Mrs. Howard and some of Mr. Pulteney which you 
have not taken the least notice of. The receipt of 
the veal is of Monsieur Devaux, Mr. Pulteney’s 
cook; and it has been approved of at one of our 
Twickenham entertainments. The difficulty of the 
saucepan I believe you will find is owing to a negli- 
gence in perusing the manuscript, for, if I remember 
right, it is there called a stewpan. Your earthern 
vessel, provided it is close stopped, I allow to be a 
good succedaneum. As to the boiling chickens in a 
wooden bowl, I should be quite ashamed to consult 
Mrs. Howard upon your account, who thinks her- 
self entirely neglected by you in not writing to her 
as you promised; however, let her take it as she 
will, to serve a friend I will venture to ask it of her. 
The prince and his family come to settle in town to- 
morrow. That Mr. Pulteney expected an answer 
to his letter, and would be extremely pleased to hear 
from you, is very certain; for I have heard him talk 
of it with expectation for above a fortnight. 

I have of late been very much out of order with a 
slight fever, which I am not yet quite free from. It 
was occasioned by a cold, which my attendance at 
the Guildhall improved. I have not a friend who 
has got anything under my administration but the 
duchess of Queensberry, who has had a benefit of a 
thousand pounds. Your mentioning Mr. Rollinson 
so kindly will, I know, give him much pleasure, for 
he always talks of you with great regard and in the 
strongest terms of friendship. He has been of late 

" In a letter of September 16, Gay says no tendon is cut; he 
must therefore refer to a letter not in this collection, if his me. 
mory did not fail him 


bA great friend of lord Bolingbroke, Dr. Swift, and Mg 
Pope. He married the wilow of John earl of Winche'sea, 
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ill of a fever, but is recovered so as to go abroad and 
take the air. 

If the engravers keep their word withe I shall 
be able to publish my Fables soon after Christmas. 
The doctor’s book * is entirely printed off, and will 
be very soon published. 1 believe you will expect 
that I should give you some account how I have 
spent my time since you left me. I have attended 
my distressed friend at Twickenham, and been his 
amanuensis, which you know is no idle charge. I 
have read about half Virgil and half Spenser's 
‘Fairy Queen.” I still despise court preferments, 
so that I lose no time upon attendance on great men ; 
and still can find amusement enough without qua- 
drille, which here is the universal employment of life. 

I thought you would be glad to hear from me, so 
that I determined not to stir out of my lodgings till 
I had answered your letter: and I think I shall very 
probably hear mure of the matter which I mention 
in the first paragraph of this letter as soon as I go 
abroad; for I expect itevery day. We have no news 
as yet of Mr, Stopford :> Mr. Rollinson told me he 
shall know of his arrival, and will send me word. 
Lord Bolingbroke has been to make a visit to sir 
William Wyndham. I hear he is returned, but I have 
not seen him. If I had been in a better state of 
health, and Mrs. Howard¢ were not to come to town 
to-morrow, I would have gone to Mr. Pope’s to-day 
to have dined with him there on Monday. 

You ask me how to address to lord B—-—-—, when 
you are disposed to write to him. If you mean lord 
Burlington, he is not yet returned from France, but 
ne is expected every day. If you mean lord Bathurst, 
he is in Gloucestershire, and makes but a very short 
stay; so that if you direct to one of them in St. 
James’s-square, or to the other at Burlington-house 
in Piccadilly, your letter will find them. I will make 
your compliments to lord Chesterfield and Mr. Pulte- 
ney, and I beg youin return tomake mine to Mr. Ford. 
Next week I shall have a new coat and new buttons 
for the birthday, though I do not know but a turn- 
coat might have been more for my advantage. Yours 
most sincerely and affectionately. 


P. 8. I hear that lord Bolingbroke will be in town, 
at his own house in Pall-mall, next week. 


As we cannot enjoy any good things without your 
partaking of it, accept of the following receipt? for 
stewing veal :— 


‘Take a knuckle of veal ; 
You may buy it or steal. 
In a few pieces cut it. 

In a stewing-pan put it. 
Salt, pepper, and mace, Put this pot of Wood’s metali 
Must season this knuckle; In a hot boiling kettle, 

Thené what's join'd to a place, And there let it be 

With other herbs muckle: (Mark the doctrine I teach) 
That which kill'd king Will, £ About, —let me see, — 

And what never stands still;§ © Thrice as long as you preach: 
Some sprigs of that bed So, skimming the fat off, 
Where children are bred h Say grace with your hat off. 
Which much you will mend, if O then! with what rapture 
Both spinach and endive, Will it fill dean and chapter !” 
And lettuce and beet, 
With marygold meet. 


Put no water at all, 

For it maketh things small ; 
Which, lest it should happen, 
A close cover clap on. 


a Arbuthnot’s ‘“‘ Tables of Ancient Coins,” &c. 

> Dr. James Stopford, fellow of Trinity college, Dublin, and 
advanced to the bishopric of Cloyne in February, 1753. 

© Afterwards countess of Suffolk, from whom Gay at this 
time had expectations. 

d This is supposed to be the receipt of Mr. Pulteney's cook, 
mentioned in the former part of the letter, versified. 

e Vulyo sa/ary.—Gay. 

f Supposed sorrel —Gay. 
with king William. 

& This is by Dr. Bentley thought to be time or thyme.—Gay. 

h nny: See eiahien ba 

his Composition see the works of the copper-farthi 

dcan.—Gay. i eee 

k Which we suppose to be near two hours.—Gay. 


The name of the horse which fell 
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FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
London, November 8, 1796, | 
I rake it mighty kindly that a man of your high 
post, dear sir, was pleased to write me so long a 
‘etter, I look upon the captain Tum* of a great nation 
-o be a much greater man than the governor of it. 

I am sorry your commission about your singer has 
not been executed sooner, It is not Nanny’s fault, 
who has spoke several times to Dr. Pepush about it, 
and writ three or four letters, and received for an- 
swer that he would write for the young fellow; but 
still nothing is done. I will endeavour to get his 
name and direction, and write to him myself, 

Your books shall be sent as directed ; they have 
been printed above a month; but I cannot get my 
subscribers’ names. I will make over all my profits 
to you for the property of ** Gulliver’s Travels,’ which 
I believe will have as great a run as John Bunyan. 
Gulliver is a happy man, that at his age can write 
such a merry work. 

I made my lord archbishop’s* compliments to 
her royal highness, who returns his grace her thanks; 
at the same time, Mrs. Howard read your letter to 
herself. The princess immediately seized on your 
plaid@ for her own use, and has ordered the young 
princesses to be clad in the same. When I had the 
honour to see her, she was reading ‘ Gulliver,” and 
was just come to the passage of the hobbling prince, 
which she laughed at. JI tell you freely the part of 
the projectors is the least brilliant. Lewis grumbles 
a little at it, and says he wants the key to it, and is 
daily refining. I suppose he will be able to publish 
like Barnevelt¢ in time. I gave your service to lady 
Harvey. She is in a little sort of a miff about a 
ballad that was writ on her to the tune of Molly 
Mog, and sent to her in the name of a begging poet. 
She was bit, and wrote a letter to the begging poet, 
and desired him to change two double entendres, 
which the authors, Mr. Pulteney and lord Chester- 
field, changed to single entendres. I was against 
that, though I had a hand in the first. She is not 
displeased, I believe, with the ballad, but only with 
being bit. 

There has been a comical paper aboutf quadrille, 
describing it in the terms of a lewd debauch among 
four ladies meeting four gallants, two of a ruddy and 
two of a swarthy complexion, talking of their a—es, 
&c. The riddle is carried on in pretty strong terms: 
it was not found out for along time. The ladies, 
imagining it to be a real thing, began to guess who 
were of the party. A great minister was for hang- 
ing the author. In short it has made very good 
sport. 

Gay has had a little fever, but is pretty well re- 
covered; so is Mr. Pope. We shall meet at lord 
Bolingbroke’s on Thursday, in town, at dinner, and 
remember you. “ Gulliver’’ is in everybody’s hands. 
Lord Scarborough, who is no inventor of stories, 
told me that he fell in company with a master of a 
ship who told him that he was very well acquainted 
with ‘‘ Gulliver ;” but that the printer had mistaken, 
that he lived in Wapping and not in Rotherhithe. 
I lent the book to an old gentleman, who went im- 
mediately to his map to search for Lilliput. 


&@ A cant name for the ringleader of a mob. 

>To “* Tables of Ancient Coins, Weights, and Measures, ex- 
plained and exemplified in several Dissertations.” 

¢ Probably archbishop King, of Dublin. 

d The dean sent a present of some silk plaids from Ireland to 
some of the royal family and to Mrs. Howard. ' 
* @ This refers to “ A Key to the Lock; or a Treatise prove 

‘yond all Contradiction the dangerous Tendency of 4 late 
Poem, entitled the Rape of the Lock, to Government and Reli 
gion. By Esdras Barnevelt, apothecary.” 

f Written by Mr. Congreve, and printed in Almond’s “ Found 
ling Hospital for Wit,’’ No. 93. 
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We expect war here. The city of London are ali 
erying out for it, and they shall be undone without 
it, there being now a total stoppage of alltrade. I 
think one of the best courses will be to rig out a 
privateer for the West Indies. Will you be con- 
cerned? We will build her at Bermudas; and get 
Mr. dean Berkeley to be our manager. 

I had the honour to see lord Oxford, who asked 
kindly for you, und said he would write to you. If 
the project goes on of printing some papers, he has 
promised to give copies of some things which I be- 
lieve cannot be found elsewhere. My family, thank 
God, are pretty well, as far as I know, and give their 
service. My brother Robert has been very ill of a 
rheumatism. Wishing you all health and happiness, 
and not daring to write my paper on the other side, 
I must remain, dear sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, 

Jo. ARBUTHNOT. 


FROM MR, POPE. 
November 16, 1726. 

I wave resolved to take time; and in spite of all 
misfortunes and demurs which sickness, lameness, or 
disability of any kind can throw in my way, to write 
you (at intervals) a long letter. My two least fingers 
of one hand hang impediments to the other, like 
useless dependents, who only take up room, and 
never are active or assistant to our wants: I shall 
mever be much the better for them. I congratulate 
you first upon what you call your cousiu’s wonder- 
ful book, which is puddica trita manu at present, ard 
I prophesy will be hereafter the admiration of all 
men, That countenance with which it is received 
by some statesmen is delightful: I wish I could tell 
you how every single man looks upon it, to observe 
which has been my whole diversion this fortnight. 
I have never been a night in London since you left 
me till now for this very end, and indeed it has fully 
answered my expectations. 

I find no considerable man very angry at the 
book ; some indeed think it rather too bold, and 
too general a satire; but none that I hear of accuse 
it of particular reflections (I mean no persons of 
consequence or good judgment; the mob of critics 
you know always are desirous to apply satire to 
those they envy for being above them), so that you 
needed not to have been so secret upon this head. 
Motte received the copy (he tells me) he knew not 
from whence, nor from whom, dropped at his house 
in the dark from a hackney coach; by computing 
the time I found it was after you left England, so 
for my part I suspend my judgment. 

Iam pleased with the nature and quality of 
your present to the princess. The Irish stuff you 
sent to Mrs. Howard her royal highness laid hold 
of, and has made up for her own use. Are you de- 
termined to be national in everything, even in your 
civilities? You are the greatest politician in Europe 
at this rate; but as you are a rational politician 
there is no great fear of you, you will never succeed. 

Another thing in which you have pleased me, was 
what you say of Mr. Pulteney, by which it seems to 
me that you value no man’s civility above your own 
dignity, or yourown reason. Surely, without flattery, 
you are now above all parties of men, and it is high 
time to be so, after twenty or thirty years’ observation 
of the great world. 

‘« Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.”* 

I question not, many men would be of your inti- 
macy, that you might te of their interest; but God 
furbid an honest or witty man should be of any, but 


‘To follow any party-leader’s call.” 
VOL. II. 
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that of his country. They have scoundrels enough 
to write for their passions and their designs; let ue 
write for truth, for honour, and for posterity. If you 
must needs write about politics at all (but perhaps 
it is full as wise to play the fool any other way), 
surely it ought to be so as to preserve the dignity and 
integrity of your character with those times to come 
which will most impartially judge of you. 

I wish you had writ to lord Peterborough ; no man 
is more affectionate towards you. D: not fancy none 
but Tories are your friends ; for at that rate 1 must 
be at most but half your friend, and sincerely I am 
wholly so. Adieu: write often, and come soon ; for 
many wish you well and all would be glad of your 
company. 


FROM MRS, HOWARD.® 
November, 1726. 

I pip not expect that the sight of my ring would 
produce the effect it has. I was in such a hurry to 
show your plaid to the princess that I could not stay 
to put it into the shape you desired. It pleased ex- 
tremely, and I have orders to fit it up according to 
the first design; but as this is not proper for the 
public, you are desired to send over, for the sume 
princess’s use, the height of the Brobdingnag dwarf 
multiplied by 24. The young princesses must be 
taken care of; theirs must be in three shares: for a 
short method, you may draw a line of twenty feet, 
and upon that by two circles form an equilateral 
triangle; then measuring each side, you will find 
the proper quantity and proper division. If you 
want a more particular and better rule, I refer you 
to the academy of Lagado.b Iam of opinion many 
in this kingdom will soon appear in your plaid. To 
this end it will be highly necessury that care be 
taken of disposing of the purple, the yellow, and the 
white silks; and though the gowns are for princesses 
the officers are very vigilant; so take care they are 
not seized. Do not forget to be observant how you 
dispose the colours. I shall take all particular pre- 
cautions to have the money ready, and to return it 
the way you judge safest. I think it would be 
worth your reflecting in what manner the checker 
might be best managed. 

The princess will take care that you shall have 
pumps sufficient to serve you till you return to Eng- 
land, but thinks you cannot, in common decency, 
appear in heels,¢ and therefore advises your keeping 
close till they arrive. Here are several Lilliputian 
mathematicians, so that the length of your head or 
of your foot is a sufficient measure. Send it by the 
first opportunity. Do not forget our good friends 
the 500 weavers. You may omit the gold thread. 
Many disputes have arisen here whether the big- 
endians and lesser-endians ever differed in opinion 
about the breaking of eggs, when they were to be 
either buttered or poached ? or whether this part of 
cookery was ever known in Lilliput ? 

I cannot conclude without telling you that our 
island is in great joy; one of our yahoos having 
been delivered of a creature, half ram and _ half 
yahoo; and another has brought forth four perfect 
black rabbits.4 May we not hope, and with some. 
probability expect, that in time our female yahoos 
will produce a race of Houyhnhnms? I am, sir, 
your most humble servant, Sieve Yauoo.® 

® Indorsed ‘‘ November, 1726. Answered 17th.” 

4 See ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.” 

® In“ Gulliver's Travels” high and low heels are made the die 
tinction of political parties —Whig and Tory were a-laded t is 
this familiar metaphor. 

4 An impostor called Mary Tofts put such a trick upon the 
t . 

i ° Breve isa name given by Swift, in “ Gul-iver's Travela,”’ baa 
court lady. 2 
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TO MRS, HOWARD. 
November 17, 1786, 
Mapamu,—When I received your letter, I thought 
it the most unaccountable one I ever saw in my life, 
and was not able to comprehend three words of it to- 
gether. The perverseness of your lines astonished 
me, which tended downward to the right in one 
page, and upward in the two others. This I thought 
impossible to be done by any one who did not squint 
with both eyes, an infirmity I never observed in 
you. However, one thing I was pleased with, that 
after you had writ down you repented, and writ me 
up again. But I continued four days at a loss for 
your meaning, till a bookseller sent me the Travels 
of one captain Gulliver, who proved a very good 
explainer, although at the same time I thought it 
hard to be forced to read a book of seven hundred 
pages in order to understand a letter of fifty lines; 
especially as those of our faculty are already but too 
much pestered with commentators. The stuffs you 
require are making, because the weaver piques him- 
self upon having them in perfection. But he has 
read Gulliver’s book, and has no conception what 
you mean by returning money ; for he has become a 
proselyte of the Houyhnhnms, whose great principle, 
if I rightly remember, is benevolence; and as to 
myself, Iam so highly offended with such a base 
proposal, that I am determined to complain of you 
to her royal highness that you are a mercenary yahoo, 
fond of shining pebbles, What have I to do with 
you or your court further than to show the esteem I 
have for your person, because you happen to deserve 
it; and my gratitude to her royal highness, who was 
pleased a little to distinguish me ? which, by the way, 
is the greatest compliment I ever paid, and may pro- 
bably be the last; for I am not such a prostitute 
flatterer as Gulliver, whose chief study is to exte- 
nuate the vices and magnify the virtues of mankind, 
and perpetually dins our ears with the praises of his 
country in the midst of corruption, and for that 
reason alone has found so many readers, and proba- 
bly will have a pension, which I suppose was his 
chief design in writing. As for his compliments to 
the ladies, Ican easily forgive him, as a natural 
effect of the devotion which our sex ought always to 
pay to yours. You need not be in pain about the 
officers searching or seizing the plaids, for the silk 
has already paid duty in England, and there is no 
law against exporting silk manufacture from hence. 
I am sure the princess and you have got the length 
of my foot, and sir Robert Walpole says he has the 


length of my head, so that I need not give you the | 


trouble of sending you either. I shall only tell you, 
in general, that I never had a long head, and for that 
reason few people have thought it worth while to 
get the length of my foot. I cannot answer your 
queries about eggs, buttered or peached, but I pos- 
sess one talent which admirably qualifies me for 
roasting them; for as the world with respect to eggs 
is divided into pelters and roasters, it is my unhap- 
piness to be one of the latter, and consequently to 
be persecuted by the former. I have been five days 
turning over old books to discover the meaning of 
those monstrous births you mention. That of the 
four black rabbits seems to threaten some dark court 
intrigue, and perhaps, some change in the adminis- 
tration; for the rabbit is an undermining animal 
that loves to walk in the dark. The blackness de- 
notes the bishops, whereof some of the last you 
have made are persons of such dangerous parts and 
profound abilities: but rabbits being clothed in 
furs may perhaps glance at the judges. However, 
the ram—by which is meant the ministry—butting 
with his two horns, one against the church and the 
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other against the law, shall obtain the victory. And 
whereas the birth was a conjunction of ram and 
yahoo, this is easily explained by the story of Chi- 
ron, governor, or, which is the same thing, chief 
minister, to Achilles, who was half man and half 
brute; which, as Machiavel observes, all good go- 
vernors of princes ought to be. But I am at the 
end of my line, and my lines. This is without a 
cover, to save money, and plain paper, because the 
gilt is so thin it will discover secrets between us, 
In a little room for words I assure you of my being, 
with truest respect, madam, your most obedient 
humble servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO MR. POPE. 
Dublin, November 17, 1726. 

I am just come from answering a letter of Mrs, 
Howard’s, writ in such mystical terms that I should 
never have found out the meaning if a book had not 
been sent me called ‘ Gulliver's Travels,” of which 
you sayso much in yours. I read the book over, and in 
the second volume observed several passages which 
appear to be patched and altcred,® and the style of a 
different sort, unless I am mistaken. Dr. Arbuthnot 
likes the projectors’ least; others, you tell me, the 
flying island; some think it wrong to be so hard 
upon whole bodies or corporations, yet the general 
opinion is, that reflections on particular persons are 
most to be blamed: so that in these cases I think 
the best method is to let censure and opinion take 
their course. A bishop here said that book was full 
of-improbable lies, and for his part he hardly believed 
a word of it; and so much for Gulliver. 

Going to England is a very good thing, if it were 
not attended with an ugly circumstance of returning 
to Ireland. It is a shame you do not persuade your 
ministers to keep me on that side, if it were but by 
a court expedient of keeping me in prison for a 
plotter; but at the same time I must tell you that 
such journeys very much shorten my life, for a month 
here is longer than six at Twickenham. 

How comes friend Gay to be so tedious? Another 
man can publish fifty thousand lies sooner than he 
can publish fifty fables. 

Iam just going to perform a very good office; it 
is to assist with the archbishop in degrading a par- 
son who couples all our beggars, by which I shall 
make one happy man, and decide the great question 
of an indelible character in favour of the principles 
in fashion; this I hope you will represent to the 
ministry in my favour asa point of merit ; so fare- 
well till I return. 

Iam come back, and have deprived the parson, 
who, by a law here, is to be hanged the next coupie 
he marries; he declared to us that he resolved to be 
hanged, only desired that when he was to go to the 
gallows the archbishop would take off his excom- 
munication. Is not he a good Catholic? and yet he 
is but a Scotchman. This is the only Irish event I 
ever troubled you with, and I think it deserves no- 
tice. Let me add, that if I were Gulliver's friend I 
would desire all my acquaintance to give out that 
his copy was basely mangled, and abused, and added 
to, and blotted out, by the printer; for so to me it 
seems, in the second volume particularly, Adieu. 


FROM MR, GAY. 
November 17, 1726. 
AxovuT ten days ago a book was published here of the 
travels of one Gulliver, which has been the conver- 


* See the introductory letter from Gulliver to his couse 


Simpson. : 
> Because he understood it to be intended as a satire on the 


Royal Society. 
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wation of the whole tuwn ever since: the whole im- 
pression sold in a week: and nothing is more divert- 

than to hear the different opinions people give of 
it, though all agree in liking it extremely. It is 
generally said that you are the author; but I am told 
the bookseller declares he knows not from what hand 
itcame. From the highest to the lowest it is uni- 
versally read, from the cabinet-council to the nursery. 
The politicians to a man agree, that it is free from 
particular reflections, but that the satire on general 
societies of men is too severe. Not but we now and 
then meet with people of greater perspicuity, who 
are in search for particular applications in every leaf; 
and it is highly probable we shall have keys pub- 
lished to give light into Gulliver's design. Lord — 
is the person who least approves it, blaming it as a 
design of evil consequence to depreciate human na- 
ture, at which it cannot be wondered that he takes 
most offence, being himself the most accomplished 
of his species, and so losing more than any other of 
that praise which is due both to the dignity and 
virtue of a man. Your friend, my lord Harcourt, 
commends it very much, though he thinks in some 
places the matter too far carried. The duchess dow- 
ager of Marlborough is in raptures at it; she says 
she can dream of nothing else since she read it: she 
declares that she has now found out, that her whole 
life has been lost in caressing the worst part of man- 
kind, and treating the best as her foes: and that if 
she knew Gulliver, though he had been the worst 
enemy she ever had, she should give up her present 
acquaintance for his friendship. You may see by 
this that you are not much injured by being sup- 
posed the author of this picce. If you are, you have 
disobliged us and two or three of your best friends, 
in not giving us the least hint of it while you were 
with us; and in particular Dr. Arbuthnot, who says 
it is ten thousand pities he had not known it, he 
could have added such abundance of things upon 
every subject. Among lady critics, some have found 
out that Mr. Gulliver had a particular malice to 
maids of honour. Those of them who frequent the 
church say, his design is impious, and that it is de- 
preciating the works of the Creator. Notwithstand- 
ing, I am told the princess has read it with great 
pleasure. As to other critics, they think the flying 
island is the least entertaining; and so great an 
opinion the town have of the impossibility of Gulli- 
ver’s writing at all below himself, it is agreed that 
part was not writ by the same hand, though this has 
its defenders too. It has passed lords and commons 
nemine contradicente ; and the whole town, men, 
women, and children, are quite full of it. 

Perhaps I may all this time be talking to you of a 
book you have never seen, and which has not yet 
reached Ireland; if it has not, I believe what we 
have said will be sufficient to recommend it to your 
reading, and that you will order me to send it. to you. 

But it will be much better to come over yourself, 
and read it here, where you will have the pleasure 
of variety of commentators to explain the difficult 
passages to you. 

We all rejoice that you have fixed the precise time 
of your coming to be cum hirundine primé, which 
we modern naturalists pronounce, ought to be 
reckoned, contrary to Pliny, in this northern latitude 
of fifty-two degrees, from the end of February, Styl. 
Greg. at furthest. But to us, your friends, the coming 
of such a black swallow as you will make a summer 


® It is no wonder a man of real merit should condemn a satire 
on his species, as it injures virtue and violates truth; and as 
little, that a corrupt and worthless man should approve such a 
satire, because it justifies his principles, and tends to excuse 
his practice.— WARBURTON, 
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in the worst of seasons We are no less glad ar your 
mention of Twickenham and Dawley: and in town, 
you know, you have a lodging at court. 

The princess is clothed in Irish silk ; pray give our 
service to the weavers. We are strangely surprised 
to hear that the bells in Ireland ring without your 
money. I hope you do not write the thing that is 
not. We are afraid that B— hath been guilty of that 
crime, that you (like a houyhnhnm) have treated him 
as a yahoo,® and discarded him your service. I fear 
you do not understand these modish terms, which 
every creature now uhderstands but. yourself. 

You tell us your wine is bad, and that the clergy 
do not frequent your house, which we look upon to 
be tautology. The best advice we can give you is, 
to make them a present of your wine and come away 
to better. . 

You fancy we envy you, but you are mistaken ; we 
envy those you are with, for we cannot envy the man 
we love. Adieu. 


FROM THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Noveinber 29, 1726. 

Sir,—I was endeavouring to give au answer to youre 
in a new dialect, which most of us are very fond of. 
I depended much upon a lady who had a good ear 
and a pliant tongue, in hopes she might have taught 
me to draw sounds out of consonants. But she, 
being a professed friend to the Italian speech and 
vowels, would give me no assistance, and so I am 
forced to write to you in the yahoo language. 

The new one in fashion is much studied, and great 
pains taken about the pronunciation. Everybody 
(since a newturn) approves of it; but the women 
seem most satisfied, who declare for few words and 
horse performance. It suffices to let you know that 
there is a neighing duetto appointed for the next 
opera, 

Strange distempers rage in the nation, which youn 
friend the doctor» takes no care of. In some, the 
imagination is struck with the apprehension of swell- 
ing to a giant or dwindling to a pigmy. Others 
expect an oration equal to any of Cicero’s, from an 
eloquent bard, and some take the braying of an asa 
for the emperor’s speech in favour of the Vienna al 
liance, The knowledge of the ancient world is of 
no use; men have lost their titles; continents and 
islands have got new names just upon the appear- 
ance of acertain book.© Women bring forth rabbits 54 
and every man whose wife has conceived expects an 
heir with four legs. It was concluded not long ago, 
that such confusion could be only brought about by 
the black art, and by the spells of a notorious scrib- 
bling magician,* who was generally suspected and 
was to be recommended to the mercy of the inquisi- 
tion. Indictments were upon the anvil, a charge of 
sorcery preparing, and Merlin’s friends were afraid 
that the exasperated pettifoggers would persuade the 
jury to bring in billa vera. For they pretended to 
bring in certain proofs of his appearance in several 
shapes : at one time a drapier ;fat another a Wapping 
surgeon; sometimes a nardac, sometimes a reverend 
divine. Nay, more,—that he could raise the dead ; 
that he had brought philosophers, heroes, and poets, 


@ By this circumstance it is clear that Gay knew Swift to be 
the anthor of ‘‘ Gulliver,’ thoughethe whole letter pleasantly 
oes on the idea of Swift’s being a stranger to the work.— 
Dn. WARTON. 
b’ Probably Arbuthnot. , 
© * Gulliver's Travels.’ 
4 Mary Tofts pretended to do this, but being brought up te 
town and well watched, the imposture was detected, 
© The dean. 
fIn the “ Drapier’s Letters against Wood's halfpence.”’ 
@ Lemuel Gulliver. 
2Q2 
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in the game caravan from the other world ; and, after 
a few questions, had sent them all to play at qua- 
drille in a flying island of his own. 

This was the scene not many days ago, and burn- 
ing was too good for the wizard. But what muta- 
tions among the Lilliputians! The greatest lady in 
the nation resolves to send a pair of shoes without 
heels to captain Gulliver; she takes vt e¢ armis the 
plaid from the lady it was sent to, which is soon to 
appear upon her royal person; and now who but 
captain Gulliver? The captain indeed has nothing 
more to do but to chalk his pumps, learn to dance 
upon the rope, and I may yet live to see him a 
bishop. Verily, verily, I believe he never was in such 
imminent danger of preferment. Sir, your affection- 
ate tar. 


TO MR. POPE. 
December 5, 1726. 

I nELIEVE the hurt in your hand. affects me more 
than it does yourself, and with reason, because I may 
probably be a greater loser by it. What have acci- 
dents to do with those who are neither jockeys, nor 
fox-hunters, nor bullies, nor drunkards? And yeta 
rascally groom shall gallop a foundered horse ten 
miles upon a causeway and get home safe. 

I am very much pleased that you approve what was 
sent, because I remember to have heard a great man 
say, that nothing required more judgment than 
making a present ;* which, when it is done to those 
of high rank, ought to be something that is not 
readily got for money. You oblige me and at the same 
time do me justice, in what you observe as to Mr. 
Pulteney. Besides, it is too late in life for me to act 
otherwise, and therefore I follow a very easy road to 
virtue and purchase it cheap. If you will give me 
leave to join us, is not your life and mine a state of 
power, and dependence a state of slavery? Wecare 
not threepence whether a prince or minister will see 
us or not ; we are not afraid of having ill offices done 
us, nor are at the trouble of guarding our words for 
fear of giving offence. I do agree that riches are 
liberty, but then we are to put into the balance how 
long our apprenticeship is to last in acquiring them. 

Since you have received the verses,> I most ear- 
nestly entreat you to burn those which you do not 
approve; and in those few where you may not dis- 
like some parte, blot out the rest, and sometimes 
{though it be against the laziness of your nature) be 
so kind as to makea few corrections if the matter 
will bear them. I have some few of those things I 
call thoughts moral and diverting; if you please, I 
will send the best I can pick from them to add to the 
new volume. I have reason to choose the method 
you mention of mixing the several verses, and I hope 
thereby among the bad critics to be entitled to more 
merit than is my due. 

This moment I am so happy as to have a letter 
from my lord Peterborough, for which I entreat you 
will present him with my humble respects and 
thanks, though he all-to-be Gullivers me by very 
strong insinuations, Though you despise riddles, I 
am strongly tempted to send a parcel to be printed by 
themselyes and make a ninepenny job for the book- 
seller, There are some of my own, wherein I ex- 
ceed mankind, mira poemata! the most solemn that 
were ever seen : and some writ by others, admirable 
éndeed but far inferior to mine; but I will not praise 
myself. You approve that writer who laughs and 


a The present to the princcas of Wales of Irish stuff. 

“A just character of Swift's poetry as well as his prose is, 
shat it ‘* consists of proper words in proper places.” Johnson 
said once to me, speaking of the simplicity of Swift's style,— 
** the rogue never hazards a figure.’—Dr. WARTON, 
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makes others laugh; but why shouid I who hate the 
world, or you who do not love it, make it so happy? 
therefore I resolve from henceforth to handle only 
serious subjects, nist quid tu docte Tredati, dissentig, 
Yours, &c. JONATHAN Swirr, 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 
MapaM,—My correspondents have informed me that 
your ladyship has done me the’ honour to answer 
several objections that ignorance, malice, and party 
have made to my Travels, and been so charitable ag 
to justify the tidelity and veracity of the author. Thig 
zeal you have shown for truth calls for my particular 
thanks, and at the same time encourages me to beg 
you would continue your goodness to me, by recon- 
ciling me to the maids of honour, whom they say 1 
have most grievously offended. I am so stupid as not 
to find out how I have disobliged them. Is there any 
harm in a young lady’s reading of romances? Or did 
I make use of an improper engine to extinguish a fire 
that was kindled by a maid of honour? And I will 
venture to affirm, that if ever the young ladivs of 
your court should meet with a mah of as little conse- 
quence in this country as I was in Brobdingnag, 
they would use him with as much contempt; but I 
submit myselfand my cause to your better judgment, 
and beg leave to lay the crown of Lilliput at your 
feet, as a small acknowledgment of your favour to 
my book and person. I found it in the corner of my 
waistcoat pocket, into which I thrust most of the 
valuable furniture of the royal apartment when the 
palace was on fire, and, by mistake, brought it with me 
into England ; for I very honestly restored to their 
majesties all their goods that I knew were in my 
possession. May all courtiers imitate me in that, 
and my being, madam, &c. 
JONATHAN SwIrT. 


FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE. 
De Dawley, ce premier Fevrier, 1727 

On m’a dit, monsieur, que vous vous plaignez de 
n’avoir point recfi des mes lettres. Vous avez tort: 
je vous traite comme les divinités, qui tiennent conte 
aux hommes de leurs intentions. Il y a dix ans que 
j’ai celle de vous écrire; avant que d’avoir l’honneur 
de vous connoitre, l’idée que je me faisois de votre 
gravité, me retenoit: depuis que j’ai eu celui de voir 
votre révérence, je ne me suis pas trouvée assez 
d’imagination pour l’hazarder. Uncertain M. de 
Gulliver avoit un peu remis en mouvement cette 
pauvre imagination ci étcinte -par l’air de Londres, 
et par des conversations dont je n’entend que le 
bruit. Je voulus me saisir de ce moment pour vous 
écrire, mais je tombai malade, et je l’ai toujours été 
depuis trois mois. Je profite donc, monsieur, du 
premier retour de ma santé pour vous remercier de 
vos reproches, dont je suis trés flattée, et pour vous 
dire un mot de mon ami M. Gulliver. J’apprends 
avec une grande satisfaction, qu’il vient d'étre traduit 
en Francois, et comme mon séjour en Angleterre a 
beaucoup redoublé mon amitié pour mon pays et 
pour mes compatriotes, je suis ravi qu’ils puiseent 
participer au plaisir que m’a fait ce bon monsieur, 
et profiter de ces découvertes. Je ne désespére pas 
méme que 12 vaisseaux que la France vient d’armer 
ne puissent étre destinés 4 une embassade chez mes- 

® This letter must have been written about the end of the year 
1726. It is in the character of Gulliver. 

> A French lady of great fortune, learning, and politeness, 
second wife to lord viscount Bolingbroke, who married her 
whilst in exile. She had been second wife of the marquis de 
Vilette, chef d’escadre, nephew or cousin to madamede Main- 
tenon. See Voltaire, ‘‘ Siecle de Louis XIV.,’’ tom. ii. She 


died March 18, 1749. Lord Bolingbroke survived her, dying 
Dec. mber 15, 1751, aged 78. =e 
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sieurs les Houyhnhnms. En ce cas je vous propo- 
serai que nous fassions ce wyage. En attendant je 
sai bon gré & un ouvrier de votre nation, qui pour 
inetruire les dames (lesquelles comme vous savez, 
monsieur, font ici un grand usage de leurs éventails) 
en a fait faire, ou toutes les aventures de notre véri- 
dique voyageur sont dépeintes. Vous jugez bien 
quelle part il va avoir dans leur conversation. Cela 
fera & la vérité beaucoup de tort a la pluie et au 
beautems, qui en remplissoient une partie, et en 
mon particulier je sera privée des very cold et very 
warm, qui sont les seuls mots que j’entends. Je conte 
de vous envoyer de ces éventails par un de vos amis. 
Vous vous en ferez un mérite avec les dames d’lr- 
lande, si tant est que vous en ayez besoin; ce que 
je ne crois pas, du moins si elles pensent comme les 
Frangoises. Le seigneur de Dawley, Mr. Pope, et 
moi sommes ici occupés & boire, manger, dormir, ou 
ne rien faire, priant Dieu qu’ainsi soit de vous. 
Revenez ce printems nous revoir, monsieur ; j’attend 
votre retour avec impatience pour tuer le bauf le 
plus pesant, et le cochon le plus gras, qui soit dans 
ma ferme: |’un et l’autre seront servis en entier sur 
la table de votre révérence, crainte que mon cuisinier 
n’use aucun déguisement. Vous brillerez parmi 
nous du moins autant que parmi vos chanoines, 
nous ne serons pas moins empressés & vous pluire. 
Je le disputerai 4 tout autre, étant plus que per- 
sonne du monde votre trés humble et trés ob¢issante 
servante. 


FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE. 


Mr. Pore m’a fait grand plaisir, monsieur, de m’as- 
Rurer que votre santé est bonne; et de me montrer 
dans une de vos lettres des marques de l’honneur de 
votre souvenir. Je trouve que vous prenez fort mal 
votre tems d’habiter votre Dublin pendant que nous 
habitons. notre Dawley. Nous aurions eu grand soin 
de vous cet hiver, et nous aurions hai ensemble le 
genre humain, autant qu’il vous auroit pli, car je 
trouve qu'il n’embellit point au croitre, On a fait 
deux piéces de thé&tre en France, tirées soi-disant 
des idées de Gulliver. Je ne vous les envoye point, 
car elles sont détestable : mais cela prouve au moins, 
que ce bon voyageur a si bien réussi chez nous, qu’on 
acri, qu’en mettant seulement son nom aux plus 
mauvaises piéces, on les rendroit recommendables 
au publique. Notre fermier vous embrasse: il se 
plaint et boude de ce que vous étes parti sans qu’il 
ait pu vous dire adieu; et de ce qu'il a vu une de 
vos lettres, o8 vous ne dites pas un mot pour lui: 
mais je vous crois comme les coquettes, qui se fiant 
aleurs charmes ne s’embarrassent pas de leurs torts. 
En effet ils vous seront pardonnés a la premiére 
Jettre, et encore plus aisément a la premiére espé- 
rance de vous revoir. Adieu, monsieur, portez-vous 
bien, et nous serons content. Je ne m’aviserai pas 
de vous mander des nouvelles de ce pays-ci: Je suis 
étrangére de plus en plus, et je ne servis tentée de 
me faire naturaliser, que dans ceux ou je pourrois 
vivre avec vous. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 
February 1, 1727. 
Mapam,—I am so very nice, and my workmen so 
fearful, that there is but ome piece finished of the 
two, which you commanded me to send to her royal 
highness. The other was done ; but the undertaker, 
confessing it was not to the utmost perfection, has 
obtained my leave for a second attempt, in which he 
promises to do wonders, and tells me it will be 
ready in another fortnight; although perhaps the 


® lodorsed © Lady Boliaghruxe.” 
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humour may be quite off with the princess and you, 
for such were courts when I knew them. IJ desire 
you will order her royal highness to go ro Richmond 
as soon as she can this summer, because she will 
have the pleasure of my neighbourhood ; for I hope 
to be in London by the middle of March, and I do 
not love you much when you are there; and I ex- 
pect to find you are altered by flattery or ill com- 
pany. I am glad to tell you now that J honour you 
with my esteem, because, when the princess grows 
a crowned head, you shall have no more such com- 
pliments; and it is a hundred to one whether you 
will deserve them. I do not approve of ycur advice 
to bring over pumps for myself, but will rather pro- 
vide another shoe for his royal highness,* against 
there shall be occasion. I will tell you an odd acci- 
dent that happened this night :—While I was carese- 
ing one of my own Houyhnhnms, he bit my little 
finger so cruelly that I am hardly able to write; and 
I impute the cause to some foreknowledge in him 
that I was going to write to a Sieve Yahoo, for so 
yon are pleased to call yourself. Pray tell sir Robert 
Walpole that if he does not use me better next sum. 
mer than he did last, I will study revenge, and it 
shall be vengeance ecclésiastiqgue. 1 hope you will 
get your house and wine ready, to which Mr. Gay 
and I are to have, free access when you are at 
court; for as to Mr. Pope, he is not worth consider- 
ing on such occasions. I am sorry I have no com- 
plaints to make of her royal highness; therefore I 
think I may let you tell her, ‘* That every grain of 
virtue and good sense in one of her rank, consider- 
ing the bad education among flatterers and adorers, 
is worth a dozen in any inferior person.” Now if 
what the world says be true, that she excels all other 
ladies at least a dozen times, then multiply one dozen 
by the other, you will find the number to be one 
hundred and forty-four. If any man can say a 
civiler thing let him, for I think it too much for me. 

I have some title to be angry witl wou for not 
commanding those who write to me to mention your 
remembrance. Can there be anything more base 
than to make me the first advances, and then Le in- 
constant? It is very hard that I must cross the sea, 
and ride two hundred miles to reproach you in per- 
son: when at the same time I feel myself, with tha 
most entire respect, madam, &c., 

JONATHAN SwIrf. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
February 17, 1727, 

Tuis opportunity of writing to you | cannot neglect, 
though I shall have less to say to you than I should 
have by another conveyance. Mr. Stopford being 
fully informed of all that passes in this boisterous 
climate of ours, and carrying with him a cargo of 
our weekly productions, you will find anger on one 
side, and rage on the other; satire on one side and 
defamation on the other. Ah! ot est Grillon?® 
You suffer much where you are, as you tell me in 
an old letter of yours which I have before me; bul 
you suffer with the hopes of passing next summa 
between Dawley and Twickenham ; and these hopes, 
you flatter us enough to intimate, support your spi- 
rits. Remember this solemn renewal of your en 

gagements. Remember that though you are a 
dean, you are not great enough to despise the re- 
proach of breaking your word. Your deafness must 
not be a hackney excuse to you as it was to Oxford. 
What matter if you are deaf? what matter if yoy 
cannot hear what we say? You are not dumb, and 

a See ‘‘Gullivor’s Travels,” Voyage to Lilliput, ch. iv, 


b Lord Bolingbroke and Pulteney had now organised theis 
altack upon the minister by means of the * Craftsman.” 
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we shall hear you, and that is enough. My wife 
writes to you herself, and sends you some fans just 
arrived from Lilliput, which you will dispose of to 
the present Stella," whoever she be. Adieu, dear 
friend; I cannot, in conscience, keep you any longer 
from enjoying Mr. Stopford’s conversation. I am 
burying myself here that I may get a day or two for 
Dawley, where I hope that you will find me esta- 
blished at your return. There I propose to finish 
my days in ease, without sloth ; and believe I shall 
seldom visit London unless it be to divert myself 
now and then with annoying fools and knaves for a 
month or two. Once more, adieu; no man loves 
you better than your faithful B 





FROM MR. GAY. 
Whitehall, February 18, 1727. 

Dear S1r,—TI believe it is now my turn to write to 
you, though Mr. Pope has taken all I have to say, 
and put it into a long letter, which is sent too by 
Mr. Stopford; but, however, I could not omit this 
occasion of thanking you for his acquaintance. I 
do not know whether I ought to thank you or not, 
considering I have lost him so soon, though he has 
given me some hopes of seeing him again in the 
summer. He will give you an account of our nego- 
tiations together; and I may now glory in my suc- 
cess, since I could contribute to his. We dined to- 
gether to-day at the doctor’s, who, with mv, was in 
high delight upon an information Mr. Ste;ford gave 
us, that we are likely to see you soon. My “ Fables” 
are printed, but I cannot get my plates finished, 
which hinders the publication. I expect nothing, 
and am like to get nothing. It is needlss to writ 
for Mr. Stopford can acquaint you of my affairs 
more fully than I can in a letter. Mrs. Howard 
desires me to make her compliments; she has been 
in an ill state as to her health all this winter, but I 
hope is somewhat better. I have been very much 
out of order myself for the most part of the winter ; 
upon my being let blood last week my cough and 
my headache are much better. Mrs. Blount always 
asks after you. I refused supping at Burlington- 
house to-night in regard to my health; and this 
morning I walked two hours in the park. Bowrie 
told me this morning that Pope had a cold, and that 
Mrs. Pope is pretty well. The contempt of the 
world grows upon me, and I now begin to be richer 
and richer; for I find I could, every morning I 
awake, be content with less than I aimed at the day 
before. I fancy, in time, I shall bring myself into 
that state which no man ever knew before me. 
thinking I have enough, I really am afraid to be con- 
tent with so little, lest my good friends should cen- 
sure me for indolence, and the want of laudable am- 
bition, so that it will be absolutely necessary for me 
to improve my fortune to content them. How soli- 
citous is mankind to please others! Pray give my 
sincere service to Mr. Ford. Dear sir, yours most 
affectionately, J. Gay. 


FROM MR POPE. 
March 8, 1787. 

Mr. Strorrorp will be the bearer of this letter, for 
whose acquaintance 1 am, among many other fa- 
vours, obliged to you; and I think the acquaintance 
of so valuable, ingenious, and unaffected a man to 
be none of the least obligations. 

Our * Miscellany” is now quite printed. I am 
prodigiously pleased with this joint volume, in which 
methinks we look like friends, side by side, serious 


8 Mrs. Johnson died the month preceding the date of this letter. 
But considering the tenderness with which the dean was kuown 
to regret het loss, this is o strange expression. 
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and merry by turns, conversing intercnangeably, and 
walking down hand in hand to posterity; not in the 
stiff forms of learned authors, flattering each other, 
and setting the rest of mankind at nought; but in a 
free, unimportant, natural, easy manner; diverting 
others just as we diverted ourselves. The third 
volume consists of verses, but I would choose to 
print none but such as have some peculiarity, and 
may be distinguished for ours from other writers. 
There’s no end of making books, Solomon said, and 
above all making miscellanies, which all men can 
make. For unless there be a character in every 
piece like the mark of the elect, I should not care to 
be one of the twelve thousand signed. 

You received, I hope, some commendatory verses 
from a horse and a Lilliputian, to Gulliver, and an 
heroic epistle of Mrs. Gulliver. The bookseller 
would fain have printed them before the second 
edition of the book, but I would not permit it with- 
out your approbation; nor do I much like them. 
You see how much like a poet I write, and if you 
were with us you would be deep in politics. People 
are very warm and very angry, very little to the pur- 
pose, but therefore the more warm and the more 
angry: non nostrum est tantas componere lites. 1 
stay at Twit’nam without so much as reading news- 
papers, votes, or any other paltry pamphlets; Mr. 
Stopford will carry you a whole parcel of them, 
which are sent for your diversion, but not imitation. 
For my own part, methinks I am at Glubbdubdrib 
with none but ancients and spirits about me. 

I am rather better than 1 used to be at this season, 
but my hand (though as you see it has not lost its 
cunning) is frequently in very awkward sensations 
rather than pain. But to convince you it is pretty 
well, it has done some mischief already, and just 
been strong enough to cut the other hand while it 
was aiming to prune a fruit-tree. 

Lady Bolingbroke has writ you a long lively letter, 
which will attend this: she has very bad health; he 
very good. Lord Peterborough has writ twice to you ; 
we fancy some letters have been intercepted, or lost 
by accident. About ten thousand things I want to 
tell you: I wish you were as impatient to hear them, 
for if so you would, you must come early this spring. 
Adieu. Let me have a line from you. I am vexed 
at losing Mr. Stopford as soon as I knew him; but I 
thank God I have known him no longer. If every man 
one begins to value must settle in Ireland, pray make 
me know no more of them, and I forgive you this one. 


TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Dublin, April 8, 1727. 
Sir,—I am just going for England, and must desire 
you to be my proxy at the bishop's visitation. I find 
there is likewise a triennial visitation, and think the 
enclosed may serve for both, with your wise manage- 
ment. The ladies are with me, being now come to 
live at the deanery for this summer. You have their 
service, and so has Mrs. Wallis as well as mine. I reckon 
you are now deep in mire and mortar, and are pre- 
paring to live seven years hence. I have been plagued 
with the roguery of my deanery proctor, whom I have 
discharged. I believe I am worse for him 600/., and 
his brother is not much better. I wish you had been 
at my elbow to advise gne, for you are fitter for the 
world than Iam. I hope to come safe back, and then 
to have done with England, I am ever yours, &c. 

JONATHAN SwiFT. 


MR. POPE TO W. FORTESQUE, ESQ. 
Twit’nam, May 1, 1727. 


Dear Sizr,—Dr. Swift is come mto England, who is 
now with me, and with whom I em to ramble again, 
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to lord Oxford's and lord Bathurst's, and other places. | 
Dr. Arbuthnot has led him a course through the town, | 


with lord Chesterfield, Mr. Pulteney, &c. Lord Peter- 
borough and lord Harcourt propose to carry him to sir 
R. Walpole, and I to Mrs. Howard, &c. I wish you 
were here to know him. I have just now a very ill- 
timed misfortune, a lame thigh, which keeps me from 
these parties ; but I hope, since so many of my friends’ 
prayers are on this occasion joined to my own, that I 
may be blessed with a speedy recovery, and make one 
amongst them. Many good wishes of mine attend you. 
May no similar accident, such as a fall from your 
horse by day, or a sprain in your back by night, re- 
tard your return to us! Your faithful and ever affec- 
tionate servant, A. Popx. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Loudon, May 13, 1727. 

Tis goes+by a private hand, for my writing is too 
much known and my letters often stopped and opened. 
I had yours of the 4th instant, and it is the only one J 
have received out of Ireland since I left you. Ihardly 
thought our friend would be in danger by a cold: I 
am of opinion she should be generally in the country, 
and only now and then visit the town.—We are here 
in a strange situation; a firm settled resolution to 
assault the present administration, and break it if pos- 
sible. It is certain that Walpole is peevish and dis- 
concerted, stoops to the vilest offices of hireling scoun- 
drels to write Billingsgate of the lowest and most 
ae ar kind, and has none but beasts and block- 
1eads_ for his penmen, whom he pays in ready guineas 
very liberally. I am in high displeasure with him 
and his partisans; a great man, who was very kind 
to roe last year, doth not take the least notice of me 
at the prince’s court, and there hath not been one of 
them to see me. I am advised by all my friends not 
to go to France (as I intended for two mouths), for fear 
of their vengeance in a manner which they cannot 
execute here. 1] reckon there will be a warm winter, 
wherein my comfort is, I shall have no concern, I 
desire you will read this letter to none but our two 
friends and Mr. P—— ; his cousin with the red ribbon 
inquired very kindly after him.—I hear no news about 
your bishops, further than that the lord-lieutenant 
stickles to have them of Ireland, which Walpole always 
is averse from, but does not think it worth his trouble 
to exert his credit on such trifles. The dispute about 
a war or no war still continues, and the major part 
inclines to the Jatter, although ten thousand men are 
ordered to Holland. But this will bring such an 
addition to our debts that it will give great advantages 
against those in power in the next sessions. Walpole 
laughs at all this, but not so heartily as he used. I 
have at last seen the princess® twice this week by her 
own commands; she retains her old civility, and I my 
old freedom; she charges me without ceremony to be 
the author of a had book,® though I told her how angry 
the ministry were; but she assures me, that both she 
and the prince were very well pleased with every par- 
ticular; but I disown the whole affair, as you know I 
very well might, only gave her leave, since she liked 
the book, to suppose what author she pleased.—You 
will wonder to find me say so much of politics, but I 
keep very bad company, who are full of nothing else. 
Pray be very careful of your charge, or I shall order 
my lodgers the bulk of their glasses, and the number 
of their bottles. I stole this time to write to you, 
having very little to spare. I go as soon as possible to 
the country, aud shall rarely see this town. 


a Caroline princess of Wales, afterwards queen-consort of 
George IT. 
b ' Gulliver's Travels.” 
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My service to all friends. 

I desire you will send me six sets of the edition of 
the “ Drapiers,” by the first convenience of any friend 
of acquaintance that comes hither. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
May, 18, 1727. 

I yivep on Tuesday with you and Mr. Pope. Yes- 
terday another of my friends found his way to this re- 
treat [Dawley], and I shall pass this day alone. Would 
to God my whole life could be divided in the same 
manner ; two-thirds to friendship, one-third to myself, 
and not a moment of it to the world. 

In the epistle, a part of which you showed me, men- 
tion is made of the author of Three Occasional Let- 
ters,® a person entirely unknown. I would have you 
insinuate there that the only reason Walpole can have 
had to ascribe them to a particular person, is the au- 
thority of one of his spies, who wriggles himself into 
the company of those who neither love, esteem, nor fear 
the minister, that he may report, not what he hears 
(since no man speaks with any freedom before him), 
but what he guesses. 

Friday Morning. 

I was interrupted yesterday when J least expected 
it; and I am going to-day to London, where I hear 
that my wife is not very well. Let me know how 
Mrs. Pope does. 

1 had a hint or two more for you; but they have 
slipped out of my memory. Do uot forget the sixty 
nor the twenty guineas, nor the min—— character 
transferred into the administration. Adieu, I am ever 
faithfully yours, my dear and reverend dean. I em- 
brace Pope. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 
May 18, 1727. 
My Lorp,—I understand by some letters just. come 


to my hands, that at your grace’s visitation of the dean 
and chapter of St. Patrick's, a proxy uw insisted on 
from the dean, the visitation adjourned, and a rule 
entered that a proxy be exhibited within a month. If 
your grace can find, in any of your old records or 
of ours, that a proxy was ever demanded for a 
dean of St. Patrick’s, you will have some reason to 
insist upon it; but as it isa thing wholly new and un- 
heard of, let the consequences be what they will, I 
shall never comply with it. I take my chapter to be 
my proxy, if 1 want any : it is only through them that 
you visit me, and my sub-dlean is to answer for me. 
] am neither civilian nor canonist: your grace may pro- 
bably be both, with the addition of a dexterous deputy. 
My proceeding shall be only upon one maxim ; never 
to yield tu an oppression, to justify which no precedent 
can be produced. I see very well how personal all this 
proceeding is ; and how, from the very moment of the 
queen’s death, your grace has thought fit to take every 
opportunity of giving me all sorts of uneasiness, with- 
out ever giving me, iu my whole life, one single mark 
of your favour beyond common civilities. And if it 
were not below a man of spirit to make complaints, I 
could date them from six-and-twenty years past. This 
has something in it the more extraordinary, because 
during some years, when 1 was thought to have credit 
with those in power, 1 employed it to the utmost fur 
your service, with great success, where it could be most 
useful against many violent exemies you then had, 
however unjustly; by which I got more iJl-will than 
by any other action in my life, J mean from my friends, 
My lord, I have lived, and by the grace of God, will 
die an enemy to servitude and slavery of all kinds: 
and I believe, at the same time, that persons of such a 

4 Printed in his lordship’s works. They were first published 
in February, 1726. 
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disposition will be the most ready to pay obedience 
wherever itis due. Your grace has often said, “ You 
would never infringe any of our liberties.” I will 
call back nothing of what is past; I will forget, if I 
can, that you mentioned to me a licence to be absent. 
Neither my age, health, humour, nor fortune qualify 
me for little brangles ; but I will hold to the practice 
delivered down by my predecessors. I thought, and 
have been told that I deserved better from that church 
and that kingdom: I am sure J do from your grace. 
And I believe people on this side will attest, that all 
my merits are not very old. It is a little hard that 
the occasion of my journey hither, being partly for the 
advantage of that kingdom, partly on account of my 
health, partly on business of importance to ime, and 
partly to see my friends, I cannot enjoy the quiet of 
a few months, without your grace interposing to dis- 
turb it. But, 1 thank God, the civilities of those in 
power here, who allow themselves to be my professed 
adversaries, make some atonement for the unkindness 
of others, who have so many reasons to be my friends. 
I have not long to live; and therefore, if conscience 
were quite out of the case for me to do a base thing, I 
will get no unworthy examples for my successors to 
follow: and, therefore, repeating it again that I shall 
not concern myself upon the proceeding of your lord- 
ship, Iam, &c. 


FROM THE PRINCE OF LILLIPUT. 
mt 
In European characters and English thus: 
The high and mighty prince Earorco, born to the 
most puissaut empire of the East, 
Unto STELLA, the most resplendent glory of the 
Western hemisphere, sendeth health and happiness. 


1727. 


Brigutest Princess,—That invincible hero, the Man 
Mounraw, fortunately arriving at our coasts some years 
ago, delivered us from ruin by conquering the fleets aud 
armies of our enemies, and gave us hopes of a durable 
peace and happiness. But now the martial people of 
Blefuscu, encouraged from his absence, have renewed 
the war, to revenge upon us the loss and disgrace they 
suffered by our valiant champion. 

The fame of your superexcellent person and virtue, 
and the huge esteem which that great general has for 
you, urged us in this our second distress to sue for your 
favour. In order to which we have sent our able and 
trusty Nardac Koorsnitos, requesting that if our 
general does yet tread upon the terrestrial globe, you, 
in compassion to us, would prevail upon him to take 
another voyage for our deliverance. 

And lest any apprehensions of famine among us 
should render Nardac Mountain averse to the under- 
taking, we signify to you that we have stored our folds, 
our coops, our granaries and cellars, with plenty of pro- 
vision for a long supply of the wastes to be made by 
his capacious stomach. 

And furthermore, because as we hear you are not 80 
well as we could wish, we beg you would complete our 
happiness by venturing your most valuable person along 
with him into our country ; where, by the salubrity of 
cur finer air and diet, you will soon recover your health 
and stomach. 

In full assurance of your complying goodness, we 
have sent you some provision for your voyage, and we 
shall with impatience wait for your safe arrival to our 
kingdom. Most illustrious lady farewell. 

PRINCE EGRoEGo. 
Dated the 11th day of the 6th moon, in the 
2001 year of the Lilliputian era. 


® Here we have a parcel of characters formed at random by 
way of the address in the Lilliputiaa tongue. 
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FROM MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE, 
Friday 1, 

Sir,—I send you here enclosed two le one for M. 
de Morville, our secretary of state, and the other fo: 
M. de Maisons, both desirous and worthy of your ac- 
quainutance. Be so‘ kind as to let me know if you 
intend to go by Calais, or by the way of Rouen. In 
case you resolve to go by Rouen, I will give you some 
letters for a good lady who lives in her country castle just 
by Rouen. She will receive you as well as you de- 
serve. There you will find two or three of my intimate 
friends who are your admirers, and who have learned 
English since I am in England. All will pay you all 
the respects, and procure all the pleasures they are 
capable of. They will give you a hundred directions 
for Paris, and provide you with all the requisite con- 
veniences. Vouchsafe to acquaint me with your 
resolution ; J shall certainly do my best endeavours to 
serve you, and to let my country know that Ihave the in- 
estimable honour to be one of your friends. I am, with 
the highest respect and esteem, your most humble, 
obedient, faithful servant, VOLTAIRE, 


MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE 
AU COMTE DE MORVILLE, MINISTRE ET SECKETAIRE 
D’ETAT A VERSAILLES. 


MoNSEIGNEUR,—Je me suis contenté jusqu'ici d'’ad- 
mirer en silence votre conduite dans les affaires de 
l'Europe; mais il n'est pas permis 4 un homme qui 
aime votre gloire, et qui vous est aussi tendrement at- 
taché que je le suis, de demeurer plus longtemps sans 
vous faire ses sincéres complimens. 

Je ne puis d’ailleurs me refuser | honneur que me fait 
le célébre Monsieur Swift, de vouloir bien vous présen- 
ter une de mes lettres. Je sas que sa réputation cst 
parvenue jusqu'a vous, et que vous avez envie de le 
connottre. I] fait fhonneur d'une nation que vous esti- 
mez. Vous avez lf les traductions de plusieurs ouvrayes 
qui lui sont attribués. Et qui est plus capable que 
vous, monseigneur, de discerner les beautés d'un origi- 
nal a travers la foiblesse des plus mauvaises copies? Je 
crois que vous ne serez pas faché de diner avec Mon- 
sieur Swift, et Monsieur le Président Henaut. Et je 
me flatte que vous regarderez comme une preuve de 
mon sincécre attachement 4 votre personne, la liberté 
que je prens de vous présenter un des hommes les plus 
extraordinaires que l’Angleterre ait produit, et les plus 
capables de sentir toute Pétendue de vos grandes qua- 
lités. 

Je suis pour toute ma vie, avec un profond respect, 
et un attachement rempli de la plus haute estime, mon- 
seigneur, votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 

VOLTAIBE. 


MR. VOLTAIRE TO THE COUNT DE MORVILLE, 


MINISTER AND SECRETARY OF STATE AT VERSAILLESe 
June, 1727. 


My Lorp,—Hitherto I have confined myself to a tacit 
admiration of your management of the public affairs 
of Europe; butit is impossible for a person who has your 
glory so much at heart, and for whom you have a sin- 
cere affection, to keep silence any longer, and not to 
present his sincere compliments to you upon the wisdom 
of your conduct 
Besides, I could not decline the honour which the 
celebrated dean Swift does me in offering to deliver 
this letter to your lordship. Iam sensible that he 1 
salready known to you by fame, and that you are de- 
sirous of his acquaintance. He does honour to a nation 
which you highly esteem. You have perused the trans- 
lations of several pieces attributed to him; and whois 
more capable than you, my lord, of discovering the 
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beauties of an original, even through the veil of an 
inelegant version? I apprehend you will not be sorry 
to dine in company with dean Swift and the presiden¢ 
Henault: and I also flatter myself that the Fiverty I 
take in introducing to your acquaintance one of the 
most extraordinary men that England ever produced— 
one who is most capable of forming a just idea of your 
truly great qualities—will be considered by you asa 
token of my sincere attachment to your person. 

I shall ever remain, with the most profound respect 
and esteem, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, VOLTAIRE. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
London, June 24, 1727, 

I HAVE received your last, with the enclosed print. 
I desire you will let Dr. Delany know that I tran- 
scribe the substance of his letter, and the translation 
of what was registered, and added a whole state of the 
case and gave it Mrs. Howard to give to the prince 
from me, and to desire that, as chancellor, he would 
do what he thought most fits I forgot to ask Mrs. 
Howard what was done in it, the next time I saw her, 
and the day I came to town came the news of the 
king’s death, of which I sent particulars the very same 
day to our friend: since then we have been all ina 
hurry, with millions of schemes. 1 deferred kissing 
the king’s and queen’s hands till the third day, when 
my friends at court chid me for deferring it so Jong. 
Ihave been and am so extremely busy, that though I 
begin this letter, I cannot finish it till next post; for 
now it is the last moment it can go, and I have much 
more to say. I was just ready to go France, when the 
news of the king’s [king George I.] death arrived, and 
I came to town in order to begin my journey. But I 
was desired to delay it, and I then determined it a 
second time; when upon some new incidents I was 
with great vehemence dissuaded from it by certain 
persons, whom I could not disobey. Thus things 
stand with me. My stomach is pretty good, but for 
some days my head has not been right, yet it is what 
I have been formerly used to. Here is a strange world, 
and our friend will reproach me for my share in it; 
but it shall be short, for I design soon to return into 
the country. I am thinking of a chancellor for the 
university, and have pitched upon one, but whether 
he will hike it, or my word be of any use, I know not. 
The talk is now for a moderating scheme, wherein 
nobody shall be used the worse or better for being 
called Whig or Tory; and the king hath received 
both with great equality, showing civilities to several 
who are opeuly known to be the latter. I prevailed 
with a dozen, that we should go in a line to kiss 
the king’s and queen’s hands. We have now done 
with repining, if we shall be used well, and not 
baited as formerly; we all agree in it, and if things du 
not mend, it is not our faults: we have made our offers ; 
if otherwise, we are as we were. It is agreed the 
ministry will be changed, but the others will have a 
soft fall; although the king must be excessive generous 
if he forgives the treatment of some people. I writ 
long ago my thoughts to my viceroy, and he may 

.- seed as he shall be advised. But if the archbishop 
Dr. William King] goes on to proceed fd sub pana 
contemptis, &c., I would have an appeal at proper 
time, which I suppose must be to delegates, or the 
crown, I know not which. However, I will spend a 
hundred or two pounds, rather than be enslaved, or 
betray a right which I do not value threepence, but my 
successors may. My service to all friends; and so, 
thinking I have said enough, I bid you farewell heartily, 
and long to eat of your fruit, for I dare eat none here. 


® His royal highness George prince of Wales, chancellor of 
the university of Dublin. 
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It hath cost me five shillings in victuals since I came 
here, and ten pounds to servants where I have dined, 
I suppose my agent [Rev. Mr. John Worrall] in Ship- 
street takes care and inquires about my new agent. 





FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
Saturday, at Pope's, June 24, 1727. 
I am going to London, and intend to carry this letter, 
which I will give you, if I see you, and leave for you 
if I do not see you. 

There would not be common sense in your going 
into France at this juncture, even if you intended to 
stay there long enough to draw the sole pleasure and 
profit which I propose you should have in the ac- 
quaintance I am ready to give you there; much less 
ought you to think of such an unmeaning journey 
when the opportunity for quitting Ireland for England 
is, I believe, fairly before you. To hanker after a 
court is fit for men with blue ribbons, pompous titles, 
and overgrown estates. It is below either you or me: 
one of whom never made his fortune, and the other’s 
turned rotten at the very moment it grew ripe. But 
without hankering, without assuming a suppliaut 
dependent’s air, you may spend in England all the time 
you can be absent from Ireland, et faire la guerre a 
Voeil. There has not been so much inactivity as you 
imagine; but I cannot answer for consequences, 
Adieu. 

If you can call on me to-morrow morning in your 
way to church, about ten o’clock, you will find me 
just returning to Cranford from the Pall-Mall. 

I shall return again to London on Monday evening. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
Cranford, Tuesday. 

I HAVE 80 severe a defluxion of rheum on both my 
eyes that I dare hardly stir abroad. You will be 
ready to say, “Physician cure thyself;” and that is 
what Iam about. I took away, hy c“pping, yester- 
day, fourteen ounces of blood; and such an operation 
would, J believe, have done you more good than steel 
and bitters, waters and drops. I wish John Gay suc- 
cess in his pursuit; but I think he has some qualities 
which will keep him down in the world. Good God! 
what is man? polished, civilized, learned man! A 
liberal education fits him for slavery; and the pains 
he has taken give him the noble pretension of dangling 
away life in an ante-chamber, or of employing real 
talents to serve those who have none; or, which is 
worse than all the rest, of making his reason and his 
knowledge serve all the purposes of other men’s follies 
and vices. You say not a word to me about the public, 
of whom I think as seldom as possible. I consider 
myself as a man with some little satisfaction, and with 
some use: but I have no pleasure in thinking 1 am an 
Englishman; nor is it, I doubt, to much purpose, to 
act like one. Serpit enim res, que proclivis ad pern- 
ciem, cum semel c@pit, labitur, Plures enim discunt 
quemadmodum hee fiant, quam quemadmodum his resis- 
tatur. Adieu. 

Let me know how you do. If your landlord is re- 
turned, my kindest service to him. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE b 
Sunday. 

You may be sure of letters from me to people who 
will receive yuu with all the honours due to so great a 
traveller and so exact an author. I am obliged to stay 
in the country to-morrow, by some business relating to 
my poor farm, which I would willingly make a rich 

a Mr. Pope, the dean being at Twickenham, 

b Indorsed ‘“ Lord Bolingbroke on my going to France abou 
June, 1727." 
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one; and for which purpose a person is with me, who 
comes from Suffolk on my summons. 

On Tuesday, by seven in the evening, I will cer- 
tainly be in the Pall-Mall, and there you shall have, 
if you meet me, and not otherwise, both my letters and 
instructions, which will be of use to you. 

Raillery apart: since you do go into France, I shall 
be glad to talk with you before your departure; and I 
fancy you would not leave England without em- 
bracing the man in England who loves you best. 
Adieu, My best services attend all with you. 


TO DR, SHERIDAN. 
Twickenham, July 1, 1727. 

I wap yours of June 22. You complain of not hear- 
ing from me; I never was so constant awriter. I have 
writ six times to our friends, and as many to you. 
Mr. Pope is reading your “ Persius :” he is frequently 
sick, and go at this time: he has read it, but you must 
wait till next letter for his judgment. He would 
kuow whether it is designed for an elegant translation, 
or only to show the meaning; I reckon it an expla- 
nation of a difficult author, not only for learners, but 
fur those also who are not expert in Latin, because he 
is a very dark author. I would not have your book 
printed entire till I treat with my bookseller here for 
your advantage. There is a word (concacuus) which 
you have not explained, nor the reason of it. Where 
you are ignorant you should confess you are ignorant. 
I wrote to Stella the day we heard the king was dead, 
and the circumstances of it. I hold you a guinea I 
shall forget something. Worrall writ to me lately. 
In answer, I desire that when the archbishop comes to 
a determination, that an appeal be properly lodged, by 
which I will elude him till my return, which will be 
at Michaelmas. I have left London, and stay here a 
week, and then I shall go thither again; just to see 
the queen, and so come back hither. Here are a thou- 
sand schemes wherein they would have me engaged, 
which I embrace but coldly, because I like none of 
them. I have been these ten days inclined to my old 
disease of giddiness, a little tottering ; our friend under- 
stands it, but I grow cautious, and am something better ; 
cider, and champagne, and fruit have been the cause. 
But now I am very regular, and I eat enough. I took 
Dr. Delany's paper to the king when he was prince; 
he and his secretary [Samuel Molyneux, esq.] are 
discontented with the provost [Rev. Mr. Baldwin] ; 
but they find he has law on his side. The king’s 
death hath broke that measure. I proposed the prince 
of Wales to be chancellor, and I believe so it will go. 
Pray copy out the verses I writ to Stella on her col- 
lecting my verses, and send them to me, for we want 
some to make our poetical miscellany large enough, 
and I am not there to pick what should be added. 
Direct them and all other double papers to lord 
Bathurst, in St. James’s-square, London. I was in a 
fright about your verses on Stella’s sickness, but glad 
when they were a month old. 

Desire our friends to let me know what I should 
buy for them here of any kind. I had just now a long 
letter from Mrs. Dingley, and another from Mr. 
Synge. Pray tell the latter that I return him great 
dhinsike and will leave the visiting affair to his dis- 
cretion, But all the lawyers in Europe shall never 
persuade me that it is in the archbishop’s power to 
take or refuse my proxy, when I have the king’s leave 
of absence. If he be violent, I will appeal, and die 
two or three hundred pounds poorer to defend the 
rights of the dean. Pray ask Mr. Synge whether his 
fenocchio be grown; it is now fit to eat here, and we 
eat it like celery, either with or without oil, &c. I 
design to pass my time wholly in the country, having 
sume business to do aud settle before: leave England 
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for the last time. I will send you Mr. Pope's criti 
cisms, and my own, on your work. Pray forget no- 
thing of what I desire you. Pray God bless you all. 
If the king had lived but ten days longer, I should be 
now at Paris. Simpleton! the “ Drapiers” should have 
been sent unbound, but it is no great matter; two or 
three would have been enough. I see Mrs. Fad but 
seldom ; I never trouble them but when I am sent for ; 
she expects me soon, and after that perhaps no more 
while I am here. I desire it may be told that I never 
go to court, which I mention because of a passage in 
Mrs. Dingley’s letter; she speaks mighty good things 
of your kindness. I do not want that poem to Stella 
to print it entire, but some passages out of it, if the 
deserve it, to lengthen the volume. Read all this 
letter without hesitation, and I will give you a pot of 
ale, I intend to be with you at Michaelmas, bar 
im possibilities. 





DE M. L’ABBE DES FONTAINES.a 
A Paris, le 4 Juillet, 1727. 

J‘ar honneur, monsieur, de vous envoyer la 2de 
édition de votre ouvrage, que j'ai traduit en Francois. 
Je vous aurois envoyé la premiére, si je n’avois pas été 
obligé, pour des raisons que je ne puis vous dire, d’in- 
sérer dans la préface un endroit, dont vous n’auriez 
pas eu lieu d’étre content, ce que j'ai mis assurément 
malgré moi. Comme le livre s’est débité sans contra- 
diction, ces raisons ne subsistent plus, et j'ai aussitét 
supprimé cet endroit dans la 2de édition, comme vous 
verrez. J'ai aussi currigé l’endroit de monsieur Car- 
teret, sur lequel j'avois eu de faux mémoires. Vous 
trouverez, monsieur, en beaucoup d’endroits une tra- 
duction peu fidéle; mais tout ce qui plait en Angle- 
terre, n’a pas ici le méme agrément; soit parce que 
les meeurs sont différentes ; soit parce que les allusions 
et les allégories, qui sont sensibles dans un pays, ne le 
sont pas dans un autre; soit enfin parce que le goit 
des deux nations n'est pas le méme. J'ai voulu donner 
aux Francois un livre, qui fut & leur usage: voila ce 
qui m’a rendu traducteur libre et peu tidéle. J'ai 
méme pris la liberté d’ajouter, selon que votre imagi- 
nation échauffoit la mienne. C'est a vous seul, mon- 
sieur, que je suis redevable de honneur, que me fait 
cette traduction, qui a été débitée ici avec une rapidité 
étonnante, et dont il y a déja trois éditions. Je suis 
pénétré d'une si grande estime pour vous, et je vous 
suis si obligé, qui si la suppression, que j'ai faite, ne 
vous satisfaisoit pas entiérement, je ferai volontiers 
encore davantage pour effacer jusqu’au souvenir de cet 
endroit de la préface; au surplus, je vous supplie, 
monsieur, de vouloir bien faire attention a la justice, 
que je vous ai rendiie dans la méme préface. 

On se flatte, monsieur, qu’on aura bientét lhonneur 
de vous posséder ici. Tous vos amis vous attendent 
avec impatience. 

On ne parle ici que de votre arrivée, et tout Paris 
souhaite de vous voir. Ne différez pas notre satistac- 
tion: vous verrez un peuple qui vous estime infini- 
ment. En attendant je vous demande, monsieur, 
lhonneur de votre amitié, et vous prie d’étre persuadé, 
que personne ne vous honore plus que moi, et n est 
avec plus de considération et d’estime, votre trés hum- 
ble et trés obéissant serviteur, 

L’ABBE DES FONTAINES. 

Mr. Arbuthnot a bien vouldi se charger de vous faire 
tenir cette lettre avec l’exemplaire que j'ai 'honneur 
de vous envoyer. 


® Peter Francis Guyet des Fontaines, born at Rouen, in Nor- 
tanudy, June 29, 1684, entered into the soctety of the Jesuits in 
1700, but quitted it fifteen years after. He lived some years 
with the cardinal d’Auvergne, and died at Paris, December 16 
1745; being well known for several works, and particularly for 
his ‘‘ Observations sur les Ouvrages Modernes;” and his “ Fuge 
ment sur les Kcrits Nouveaux.” 
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FROM THE ABBE DES FONTAINES. 

Paris, July 4, 1727. 
Ssa,—I have the honour to send to you the second 
edition of your work, which I have translated into 
French. I should have sent you the first, had I not 
been obliged, for reasons which I am not at liberty to 
tell you, to insert a passage in the preface, which you 
would not have been pleased with, and which indeed I 
meerted much against my inclinations. As the book 
has made its way without opposition, these reasons no 
longer subsist, and I have expunged this passage in the 
second edition, as you will find. I have likewise 
altered the passage relating to my lord Carteret, con- 
cerning which I had received fulse intelligence. In 
many parts you will easily see that my translation is 
not exact; but what pleases in England has not always 
the same effect in France; either because our manners 
are different, or because the allusions and allegories 
that strike people in one country do not make the same 
impression in another; or, in fine, because the two 
nations do not always agree in taste. My intention 
was to present my countrymen with a book which 
might be of use to them; and this has made me take 
some liberties in varying from the original. I have 
been even so free as to make some additions, according 
as I found my own imagination raised by yours. To 
you only I am indebted for the honour this translation 
does me; a translation that has been sold with amazing 
rapidity, for there have been already three editions of 
it. I have conceived so high an esteem for you, and 
so greatly am I obliged to you, that if you are not 
entirely satisfied with the suppression I made in this 
edition, I am still ready tu go any further length in 
order to cancel the memory of that part of the 
preface: as for the rest, I beg you will pay due atten- 
ah to the justice I have done you in that very pre- 
ace. 

We flatter ourselves that we shall soon have the 
honour of seeing you in this capital. All your 
friends are impatient for your arrival: nothing else 
is talked of; and all Paris eagerly expects this agree- 
able event. Do not defer giving us this pleasure; you 
will see a nation that holds you in the highest esteem. 
In the mean time I claim the honour of your friend- 
ship, and beg you will be persuaded that no one 
respects you more than myself; being, with the pro- 
foundest regard and esteem, sir, your most humble 
and most obedient servant, 

THE ABBE DES FontTAINES. 


Dr. Arbuthnot has been so good as to undertake to 
deliver this letter to you, together with the copy of 
your work, which I have the honour of sending 
you. 





A M. L’ABBE DES FONTAINES, 


In y a plus d’un mois que jaye regu votre lettre du 4e 
Juillet, monsieur ; mais l‘exemplaire de la 2de édition 
de votre ouvrage ne m’a pas été encyre remis. J'ai 
li la préface de la premiére; et vous me permettrez 
de vous dire, que jaye été fort surpris d'y voir, qu’en 
me donnant pour patrie un pays, dans lequel je suis 
né, vous avez trouvé & propos de m’attribuer un livre, 
‘qui porte le nom de son auteur, qui a eu le malheur 
de déplaire 4 quelques uns de nos ministres, et que je 
n’ai jamais avoué. Cette plainte, que je fais de votre 
conduite & mon égard, ne m’empéche pas de vous 
rendre justice. Les traducteurs donnent pour la 
pe des louanges excessives aux ouvrages qu’ils 
traduisent, et simaginent peut-étre, que leur réputation 
dépend en quelque fagon de celles des auteurs qu’ils 
ont choisis. Mais vous avez senti vus forces, qui vous 
mettent au dessus de pareilles précautions. Capable 
de corriger un mauvais livre, entreprise plus difficile, 
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ue celle d’en composer un bon, vous n'avez pas craint 
i donner au public la traduction d'un ouvrage, que 
vous asgurez étre plein de polissoneries, de sottises, ‘de 
puérilités, &c. Nous convenons ici, que le gofit des 
nations n'est pas toujours le méme. Mais nous sommes 
portés & croire, que le bon gofit est le méme par tout, 
oi ily a des gens d’esprit, de jugement et de scavoir. 
Si donc les livres du sieur Gulliver ne sont calculés 
que pour les isles Britanniques, ce voyageur doit passer 

our un trés pitoyable écrivain. Les mémes vices et 
es mémes folies régnent par tout ;du moins, dans tous 
les pays civilisés de l'Europe: et l’auteur, que n’écrit 
que pour une ville, une province, un royaume, ou 
méme un siécle, mérite si peu d’étre traduit, qu’il ne 
mérite pas d’étre 1fi. 

Les partisans de ce Gulliver, qui ne laissent pas 
d’étre en fort grand nombre chez nous, soutiennent, 
que sou livre durera autant que notre langage, parce 
qu’il ne tire pas son mérite de certaines modes ou 
manicres de penser et de parler, mais d’une suite 
d’observations sur Jes imperfections, les folies, et les 
vices de l’homme. 

Vous jugez bien, que les gens, dont je viens de vous 
parler, n’approuvent pas fort votre critique; et vous 
serez sans doute surpris de sgavoir, qu’ils regardent ce 
chirurgien de vaisseau, comme un auteur grave, qui ne 
sort jamais de son sérieux, qui n’emprunte aucun fard, 
qui ne se pique point d’avoir de esprit, et qui se con- 
tente de communiquer au public, dans une narration 
simple et naive, les aventures qui lui sont arrivées, et 
les choses qu’il a vies, ou entendues dire pendant ses 
voyages. 

Quant 4 Varticle qui regarde milord Carteret, sans 
m’informer d’oti vous tirez vos mémoires, je vous diral, 
que vous n’avez écrit que la moitié de la vérite; et 
que ce Drapier, ou réel ou supposé, a sauvé )Irlande, 
en mgnant toute la nation contre un projet, qui devoit 
sa a au dépens du public un certain nombre de 
particuliers. 

Plusieurs accidens, qui sont arrivés, m’empécheront 
de faire le voyage de France présentement, et je ne suis 
plus assez jeune pour me flatter de retrouver un autre 
occasion. Je scais quej’aye perdi beaucoup, et je suis 
tras sensible a cette perte. L?unique consolation qui 
me reste c’est de songer, que j’en supporterai mieux le 
pays auquel la fortune m’a condamné. 


DR. SWIFT'S ANSWER. 
August, 1727. 


Srr,—It is above a month since I received your letter 
of the 4th of July; but the copy of the second edition 
of your translation is not yet come to hand. I have 
read the preface to the first; and give me leave to tell 
you that I was very much surprised to find that, at the 
same time you mentioned the country in which I was 
born, you also took notice of me by name as the 
author of that book, though I have had the misfortune 
of incurring the displeasure of some of our ministers 
by it, and never acknowledged it as mine. Your 
behaviour however in this respect, though somewhat 
exceptionable, shall not prevent me from doing you 
justice. The generality of translators are very lavish 
of their praises on such works as they undertake to 
render into their own language, imagining perhaps 
that their reputation depends in some measure on that 
of the authors whom they have thought proper to 
translate. But you were sensible of your own abilities, 
which rendered all such precautions needless. Capable 
of mending a bad book,—an enterprise more difficult 
than to write a good one,—you have ventured to publish 
the translation of a work which you affirm to abound 
with nonsense, puerilities, &c. We think with you 
that nations do not always agree in taste, but are in 
clined to believe that good taste is the same wnereves 
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there are men of wit, judgment, and learning. There- 
fore, if the Travels of Gulliver are calculated only for 
th8 British islands, that voyager must certainly be 
reckoned a paltry writer. The same vices and follies 
prevail in all countries, at least in all the civilized 
parts of Europe; and an author, who would sit down 
to write wuly for a single town, a province, a kingdom, 
or even a century, so far from deserving to be translated, 
does not deserve to be read. 

This Gulliver’s adherents, who are very numerous 
here, maintain that his book will last as long as our 
language, because he does not derive his merit from 
certain modes of expression or thought, but from a 
series of observations on the imperfections, follies, and 
vices of mankind. 

You may very well judge that the people I have 
been speaking of do not approve of your criticisms ; 
and you will doubtless be surprised when I inform 
you that they regard this sea-surgeon as a grave author 
who never departs from his character, and who uses 
no foreign embellishment,—never pretends to set up for 
a wit,—but is satisfied with giving the public a plain 
aud simple narrative of the adventures that befell him, 
and of the things he saw and heard in the course of his 
voyages. 

With regard to the article relating to lord Carteret, 
without waiting for any information whence you bor- 
rowed your intelligence, I shall take the liberty to tell 
you that you have written only one half of the truth ; 
and that this real or supposed Drapier has saved 
Ireland, by spiriting up the whole nation to oppose a 
project by which a certain number of individuals 
would have been enriched at the public expense. 

A series of accidents have intervened, which will 
prevent my going to France at present, and I am now 
too old to hope for any future opportunity. I am 
sensible that this is a great loss to me. The onlycon- 
solation that remains is to think that I shall be the 
better able to bear that spot of ground to which fortune 
has condemned me, &c. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 
Twickenham, July 9, 1727, between 
church and dinner time. 

MapvamM,—Mr Gay, by your commands, as he says, 
showed me a letter *o you from an unfortunate lady, 
one Mrs. Pratt, whose case I know very well, and pity 
very much; but I wonder she would make any men- 
tion of me, who am almost a stranger to you further 
than your goodness Jed you a little to distinguish me. 
I have often told Mrs. Pratt that I had not the least 
interest with the friend's friend's friend of anybody in 
power ; on the covtrary, I have been used like a dog for 
a dozen years by every soul who was able to do it, and 
were but sweepers about a court. I believe you will 
allow that I know courts wel] enough to remember 
that a man must have got many degrees above the 
power of recommending himself before he should pre- 
sume to recommend another, even his nearest relation ; 
and, for my own part, you may be sure that I will 
hever venture to recommend a mouse to Mrs. Cole’s 
cat, or a shoe-cleaner to your meanest domestic. But 
you know too well already how very injudicioue the 
general tribe of wanters are. I told Mrs. Pratt that, 
if she had friends, it were best tu solicit a pension; 
but it seems she had mentioned a place. I can only 
say that, when I was about courts, the best lady there 
had some cousin, or near «lependent, whom she would 
be glad to recommend for an employment, and there- 
fore would hardly think of strangers: for I take the 
matter thus; that a pension may possibly be got by 
commiseration, but great personal favour is required 
for an employment. There are, madam, thousands in 
the world who, if they saw your dog use me kindly, 
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would the next day, in a letter, tell me of | . 
they heard Thad in doing good; and, being cst! 
that a word of mine to you would do anything, desire 
my Interest to speak to you, to speak to the s eaker tu 
speak to sir Robert Walpole, to speak to the king Re 
Thus wanting people are like drowning people el 
lay hold of every reed or bulrush in their way. 

One place I humbly beg for myself, which js in 
your gift if it be pot disposed of, I mean the 

| quisite of all the a and 
which, being generally of fair, large, stron 
can sell to good advantage to the ha ice a pea 
makers, and I hope will annually make a pretty com- 
fortable penny. 

I hear, while I was at church, Mr. Pope wrote to 
you upon the occasion of Mrs, Pratt's letter; but they 
will not show me what is written: therefore I will not 
trust them, but resolved to justify myself; and they 
shall not see this. | 

I pray God grant you patience, and preserve your 
eye-sight; but confine your memory to the service of 
your royal mistress, and the happiness of your truest 
friends, and give you a double portion of your own 
spirit {o distinguish them. I am, with the truest re- 
spect, madam, your most obedient and most obliged 
humble servant, JONATHAN Swirt. 


e s PS 
petitions you rece} ve, 


TO MRS. BLOUNT. 

Twitenham Garret, Thursday 

morniny at nine. 
Mapam Part,—You 3re commanded by Mr. Pope to 
read that part of the enclosed which relates to Mr. 
Gay and yourself, atid to send a direct answer to your 
humble servant by my humble servant the bearer. 
Being at an end of all my shoes and stockings, I am 
not able to wait sn you to-day after so rainy a night 

and go suspicious a morning. 

Mrs. Pope is yours ; but I, with the greatest respect, 

madam, your most obedient and devoted servant, 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


Pray do not give a copy of this letter to Curll the 
bookseller. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
(August, 1727.) Tuesday. 

I return you the papers, which I have read twice 
over since you were here. They are extremely well, 
but the ‘ Craftsman” has not only advertised the public 
that he intended to turn newswriter, he has begun, and 
for some weeks continued to appear under that new 
character. This consideration inclines me to think 
that another turn might be given to the introduction ; 
and perhaps this would naturally call for a fourth 
letter from the Occasional Writer, to account for his 
silence, to prosecute your argument, tu state the present 
disputes about political affairs, and, in short, to revive 
and animate the paper war. When we meet next, I 
will explain myself better than I can do by a letter 
writ in haste, with mowers and haymakers about me. 
Adieu. Let Pope share my embraces with you. 


TO DR. SWIFT. 
Thursday. 


Lorp B. is so ill, and so much alone, the common 
fate of those who are out of power, that I have not left 
him one day since my return from London. Let me 
know how you are. Say something kind from me te 
Pope. Toss John Gay over the water to Richmond, * 
he;is with you. Adieu. 

® It does not appear who was the writer of this short letts2 
Perhaps Mr. Pulteney. 
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MR. PULTENEY TO MR. POPE. 

Eleven o'clock, Tuesday morning, 
I am obliged to you all for your compliments, and 
when the dean is well enough, I hope to see you in 
town. You will probably find me a much happier 
man than when you saw me last; for I flatter myself 
that in an hour or two I shall be once more blessed 
with a son. Mrs. Pulteney is now in labour; if she 
does well and brings mea boy, I shall not care one 
sixpence how much longer sir Robert governs England, 
or race governs France. Iamever yours, W. P. 





FROM CHEVALIER RAMSAY.® 

Paris, August 1, 1727. 
Reverenp Sir,—Mr. Hook having acquainted me 
with what goodness and patience you have been pleased 
to examine a performance of miue,® I take this occasion 
to make my acknowledgments. Nothing could flatter 
me more sensibly than your approbation. To acquire 
the esteem of persons of your merit is the principal 
advantage I could wish for by becoming an author, 
and more than I could flatter myself with. I should 
be proud of receiving your commands, if I could be 
any way useful to you in this part of the world; where, 
I assure you, your reputation is as well established as 
in your own country. I am, with the utmost regard 
and esteem, reverend sir, your most humble, and most 
obliged, obedient servant, A. Ramsay, 


FROM MRS. HOWARD. 
August, 1727, 

I writrt to you to please myself. I hear you are 
melancholy because you have a bad head and deaf 
cars. These are two misfortunes I have laboured under 
these many vears, and yet was never peevish with my- 
self or the world. Have I more philosophy and resolu- 
tion than you? Oram I so stupid that I do not feel 
the evil? Is this meant in a good-natured view? or 
do I mean that I please myself when I insult over 
you? Answer these queries in writing, if povson or 
other methods do not enable you soon to appear in 
person. Though I make use of your own word poison, 
give me leave to tell you, it is nonsense; and I desire 
you will take more care, for the time to come, how you 
endeavour to impose upon my understanding, by 
making no use of your own. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Twickenham, August 12, 1727. 

1 am cleverly caught, if ever gentleman was cleverly 
caught; for three days after I came to town with lord 
Oxford from Cambridgeshire, which was ten days 
ago, my old deafness seized me, and hath continued 
ever since with great increase; so that I am now 
deafer than ever you knew me, and yet a little less I 
think than I was yesterday; but, which is worse, 
about four days ago my giddiness seized me, and I 
was so very il) that yesterday I took a hearty vomit, 
and though I now totter, yet I think I am a thought 
better; but what will be the event I know not; one 
thing I know, that these‘deaf fits use to continue five 
or six weeks, and I am resolved if it continues, or my 
_ giddiness, some days longer, F will leave this place, 
and remove to Greenwich, or somewhere near London, 
and take my cousin Lancelot to be my nurse. Our 
friends know her; it is the same with Pat Rolt.4 If 
my disorder should keep me longer than my licence of 
absence lasts, I would have you get Mr. Worrall to 

® Indorsed by the dean, ‘‘ Scotch author in France.” 

b ** The Travels of Cyrus.” 

© Son of the late right honourable Robert Harley, lord high- 
treasurer of England, created earl of Oxford and Mortimer by 
Queen Anne. 

4 Mentioned inthe “Journal” asa relation of Swift. The 
friends mentioned were Stella and Dingley. 
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renew it; it will not expire till the 6th or 7th of Oce 
tober, and I resolved to begin my journey September 
15th. Mr. Worrall will see by the date of my licence 
what time the new one should commence; but he has 
seven weeks yet ‘to consider: I only speak in time. 
Iam very uneasy here, because so many of our ac- 
quaintance come to see us, and I cannot be seen; 
besides Mr. Pope is too sickly and complaisant, there- 
fore I resolve to go somewhere else. This is a little 
unlucky, my head will not bear writing long: I want 
to be at home, where I can turn you out, or let you 
in, as I think best. The king and queen come in two 
days to our neighbourhood [ Richmond]; and there I 
shall be expected, and cannot go; which, however, is 
none of my grievances, for I would rather be absent, 
and have now too good an excuse, I believe this 
giddiness is the disorder that will at last get the better 
of me; but I would rather it should not be now; and 
I hope and believe it will not, for I am now better 
than yesterday. Since my dinner my giddiness is 
much better, and my deafness a hair’s breadth not so 
bad. It is just as usual, worst in the morning and at 
evening. I will be very temperate ; and in the midst 
of peaches, figs, nectarines, and mulberries, I touch 
nota bit. I hope I shall, however, set out in the 
midst of September, as I designed. This is a long 
letter for an ill head: so, adieu. My service to our 
two friends and all others. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 
Twickenham, August 15, 1727. 

Mapam,—I wish I were a young lord, and you were 
unmarried : I should make you the best husband in 
the world, for I am ten times deafer than ever you 
were in your life; and instead of a poor pain in my 
face, I have a good substantial giddiness and headache. 
The best of it is, that although we might lay our heads 
together, you could tell me no secrets that might not 
be heard five rooms distant. Thege divu:ders of mine, 
if they hold me as long as they used to do some years 
ago, will last as long as my leave of abseuce, which I 
shall not renew: and then the queen will have the 
misfortune not to see me, and I shall go back with the 
satisfaction never to have seen her since she was queen, 
but when I kissed her hand. And, although she were 
a thousand queens, 1 will not lose my privilege of 
never seeing her but when she commands it. 1 told 
my two landlords, that I would write you a love-letter ; 
which, I remember, you commanded me to do last 
year: but I would not show it to either of them. I 
am the greatest courtier and flatterer you have; be- 
cause I try your good sense and taste more than all of 
them put together, which is the greatest compliment I 
could put upon you; and you have hitherto behaved 
yourself tolerably well under it; much better than 
your mistress, if what a lady told me was true, that, 
talking with the queen about me, her majesty said, 
“ IT was an odd sort of a man.” But I forgive her; 
for it is an odd thing to speak freely to princes. 

I will say another thing in your praise, that good- 
ness would become you better than any person I know ; 
and for that very reason, there is nobody | wish to be 
good so much as yourself. Iam, &c. 

JoNATHAN Swirt. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 
Twickenham, August 19, 1727. 
Mapam,—About two hours before you were born I got 
my giddiness, by eating a hundred golden pippins at 
a time at Richmond; and when you were four yeare 
and a quarter old, bating two days, having made a fine 
seat about twenty miles further in Surrey, where I 
used to read and --—, there I got my deafness; and 
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these two friends have visited me, one or other, every 
year since, aud being old acquaintance, have now 
thought fit to come together. So much for the ca- 
lamities wherein I have the honour to resemble you; 
and you see your sufferings are but children in com- 
parison of mine; and yet, to show my philosophy, I 
have been as cheerful as Scarron. You boast that 
your disorders never made you peevish. Where is the 
virtue, when all the world was peevish on your account, 
and so took the office out of your hands? Whereas I 
bore the whole load myself, nobody caring threepence 
what J suffered, or whether I were hanged or at ease. 
I tell you my philosophy is twelve times better than 
yours; for I can call witnesses that I bear half your 
pains, beside all my own, which are in themselves ten 
times greater. Thus have I most fully answered your 
queries. I wish the poison were in my stomach, (which 
may be very probable, considering the many drugs | 
take,) if 1 remember to have mentioned that word in 
my letter. But ladies who have poison in their eyes 
may be apt to mistake in their reading. O! I have 
found it out; the word person I suppose was written 
like poison. Ask all the friends 1 write to, and they 
will attest this mistake to be but a trifie in my way of 
writing, and could easily prove it if they had any of 
my letters to show. I make nothing of mistaking un- 
toward for Howard ; wellpull for Walpole; knights of 
a share for knights of a shire; monster for minister; 
in writing speaker, I put an 2 for a p; and a hundred 
such blunders, which cannot be helped, while I have 
a hundred oceans rolling in my ears, into which no 
sense has been poured this fortnight; and therefore if I 
write nonsense, [ can assure you it is genuine, and not 
borrowed. Thus I write by your commands; and 
beside, I am in duty bound to be the last writer. 
But, deaf or giddy, hearing or steady, I shall ever be, 
with the truest regard, madam, your most obedient 
and must humble servant, JONATHAN SwIrt. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN 
Twickenham, August 29, 1727. 
J wave had your letter of the 19th, and expect before 
you read this to receive another from you with the 
most fatal news that can ever come to me, unless I 
should be put to death for some ignominious crime.» ] 
continue very ill with my giddiness and deafness, of 
which I had two days intermiscion, but since worse, 
and I shall be perfectly content if God shall please to 
call me away at this time. Here is a triple cord of 
friendship broke, which hath lasted thirty years, twenty- 
four of which in Ireland. I beg, if you have not written 
to me before you get this, to tell me no particulars, 
but the event in general: my weakness, my age, my 
friendship will bear no more. I have mentioned the 
case, a8 well as I knew it, to a physician, who is my 
friend ; and I find his methods were the same—air and 
exercise—and, at last, ass’s milk. I will tell you sin- 
cerely, that if I were younger and in health, or in 
hopes of it, I would endeavour to divert my mind by 
all methods in order to pass my life in quiet; but I 
now want only three months of sixty. I am strongly 
visited with a disease that will at last cut me off, if 1 
should this time escape; if not, I have but a poor 
remainder, and that is below any wise man’s valuing, 
I do not intend to return to Ireland so soon as I pur- 
posed ; I would not be there in the very midst of grief. 
I desire you will speak to Mr. Worrall to get a new 
licence aboat the beginning of October, when my old 
one (as he will see by the date) shall expire; but if 
that fatal accident were not to happen, I am not able to 
travel in my present condition. What I intend is, 


@ See Mrs. Howard’s letter, Angust, 1727. 
b The account of Stella's last illness, 
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| immediately to leave this place and go with my coasin 

’ for a nurse about five miles from London on the other 
side toward thesea; and if ] recover, I will either pass 
this winter near Salisbury Plain, or im France; and 
therefore I desire Mr. Worrall may make this licence 
run like the former—(“ To Great Britain or elsewhere, 
for the recovery of his health).” 

Neither my health nor grief will permit me to say 
more; your directions to Mr. Lancelot at his house in 
New Bond-street, over against the Crown and Cushion, 
will reach me, Farewell. 

This stroke was unexpected, and my fears last year 
were ten times greater. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
London, September 2, 1727. 

I nap yours of the 19th of August, which I answered 
the 29th from Twickeuham. I came to town on the 
last day of August, being impatient of staying there 
longer, where sv much company came to us while I 
was so giddy and deaf. I am now got to my cousin 
Lancelot’s house, where I desire all letters may be 
directed to me; I am still in the same condition, or 
rather worse, for I walk like a drunken man, and am 
deafer than ever you knew me. If I had any tolerable 
health, I would go this moment to Ireland; yet I 
think I would not, considering the news I daily expect 
to hear from you. I have just received yours of Au- 
gust 24; I kept it an hour in my pocket with all the 
suspense of a man who expected to hear the worst news 
that fortune could give him; and at the same time 
was not able to hold up my head. These are the per- 
quisites of living long; the last act of life is always a 
tragedy at best; but it is a bitter aggravation to have 
one’s best friend go before one. I desired in my last 
that you would not enlarge upon that event, but tell 
me the bare fact. I Jong knew that our dear friend 
had not the stamina vite ; but my friendship could 
not arm me against this accident, although I foresaw 
it. I have said enough in my last letter, which now I 
suppose is with you. I know not whether it be an ad- 
dition to my grief or not that I am now extremely ill; 
for it would have been a reproach to me to be in 
perfect health when such a friend is desperate. I do 
profess. upon my salvation, that the distressed and des- 
perate condition of our friend makes life so indifferent 
tu me, who by course of nature have so little left, that 
I do not think it worth the time to struggle; yet I 
should think, according to what hath been formerly, 
that I may happen to overcome this present disorder ; 
and to what advantage? Why, to see the loss of that 
person for whose sake only life was worth preserving. 
I brought both those friends over,®* that we might be 
happy together as long as God should please; the 
knot is broken, and the remaining person you know 
has ill answered the end; and the other, who is now 
to be lost, is all that was valuable. You agreed with 
me, or you are a great hypocrite. What have I to do 
in the world? I never was in such agonies as when 1 
received your letter, and had it in my pocket. I am 
able to hold up my sorry head no longer. 


MR. POPE TO DR. SHERIDAN, 
Twickenham, September 6, 1727. 

Si1r,—I am both obliged and alarmed by your letter, 
What you mention of’ a particular friend of the dean's 
being upon the brink of another world gives me greas 
pain; for it makes me, in tenderness to him, wish him 

‘ith you, and at the same time I fear he is not ina 
condition to make the journey. Though (to ease you 
as far as I can) his physician and friend Dr. Arbuth- 
not assures me he will soon be well. At present he is 


a Mrs. Johnsoa and Mrs. Dingley. 
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very deaf, and more uneasy than { hoped that complaint 
alone would have made him. I apprehend he has 
written to you in a melancholy way, which has put 
you into a greater fright, than (with God's will) we 
may have any reason for. He talks of returning to 
Ireland in three weeks if he recovers sufficiently; if 
not, he will stay here this winter. Upon pretence of 
some very unavoidable occasions, he went tc London 
four days since, where I see him as often as he will 
let me. I was extremely concerned at his opinidtreté 
in leaving me; but he shall not get rid of the friend 
though he may of his house. Ihave suggested to him 
the remedy you mention; and I will not leave him a 
day till I see him better. I wish you could see us in 
England without manifest inconvenience to yourself ; 
though I heartily hope and believe that our friend will 
do well. I sincerely honour you for your warmth of 
affection, where it is so justly merited: and am, both 
for his sake and your own, with great esteem, sir, your 
truly affectionate and obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER Pope. 


P.S.—I have often desired the dean to make known 
to you my sense of the good opinion you have ex- 
a of me in your letters. JI am pleased to 

ave an opportunity of thanking you under my hand, 
and I desire you to continue it to one who is no way 
ungrateful, 


a OS 


FROM MRS, HOWARD. 
September, 1727. 


I pip desire you to write me a love-letter: but I never 
did desire you to talk of marrying me. I would rather 

ou and I were dumb as well as deaf for ever than 
that should happen. I would take your giddiness, 
your headache, or any other complaint you have, to 
resemble you in one circumstance of life. So 
that I insist upon your thinking yourself a very 
happy man, at least whenever you make a compa- 
rison between yourself and me. I likewise insist upon 
your taking no resolution to leave England till I see 
you; which must be here, for the most disagree- 
able reason in the world, and the most shocking; 
I dare not go to you. Believe nobody that talks to 
you of the queen, without you are sure the person 
likes both the queen and you. I have been a slave 
twenty years without ever receiving a reason for any 
one thing I ever was obliged to do; and I have now 
a mind to take the pleasure once in my life, of absolute 
power, which I expect you to give me, in obeying 
all my orders, without one question why I have 
given them. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 
London, September, 12, 1727, 
I HAVE not written to you this long time, nor would I 
now, if it were not necessary. By Dr. Sheridan’s fre- 
Pekan letters, I am every post expecting the death of a 
riend, with whose loss I shall have very little regard 
for the few years that nature may leave me. I desire 
to know where my two friends lodge. I gave a caution 
to Mrs. Brent that it might not be 2 domo decani, quo- 
niam hoe minimé decet, uti manifestum eat ; habeo enim 
malignos, qui sinistré hoc interpretabuntur, si eveniet 
(quod Deus avertat) ut illic moriatur. I am in such a 
condition of health, that I cannot possibly travel. 
Dr. Sheridan, to whom I write this post, will be more 
particular and spare my weak disordered head. Pray 
answer all calls of money in your power to Mrs. 
Dingley, and desire her to ask it. I cannot come 
back at the time of my licence, I am afraid. Therefore, 
two or three days before it expires, which will be the 


beginning of October (you will find by the date of 


the last), take out a vew one for another half-year ; 
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and let the same clause be in (of leave to go to Great 
Britain, or elsewhere, for the recovery of his health), 
for very probably, if this unfortunate event should hap- 
pen of the loss of our friend (and I have no probability 
or hopes to expect better), I will go to France, if my 
health will permit me to forget myself.e I leave my 
whole little affairs with you: I hate to think of them. 
If Mr. Deacon or alderman Pearson come to pay 
rent, take it on account, unless they bring you their last 
acquittance to direct you. But Deacon owes me 75/. 
and interest, upon his bond: so that you are to take 
care of giving him any receipt in full of all accounts. 


I hope you and Mrs. Worrall have your health. I 
can hold up my head no longer. I am sincerely 
yours, &c. 


You need not trouble yourself to write till you 
have business, for it is uncertain where I shall be. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 

September, 1727. 
Mapam,—This cruel disorder of deafness, attended 
with giddiness, still confines me. I have been de- 
bating with myself, that having a home in Dublin not 
inconvenient, it would be prudent for me to return 
thither, while my sickness will allow me to travel. I 
am therefore setting out for Ireland; and it is one com- 
fort to me, that I am ridding you of a troublesome 
companion. [am infinitely obliged to you for all 
your civilities, and shall retain the remembrance of 
them during my life. 

I hope you will favour me so far as to present my 
most humble duty to the queen, and to describe to her 
majesty my sorrow that my disorder was of such a 
nature as to make me incapable of attending her, as 
she was pleased to permit me. I shall pass the re- 
mainder of my life with the utmost gratitude for her 
majesty’s favours. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
October 2, 1727. 


IT is a perfect trouble to me to write te you, and your 
kind letter left for me at Mr. Gay’s affected me so 
much that it made me like a girl. I cannot tell what 
to say to you; I only feel that I wish you well in 
every circumstance of life; that it is almost as good 
to be hated as to be loved, considering the pain it 1s to 
minds of any tender turn to find themselves so utterly 
impotent to do any good, or give any ease to those 
who deserve most from us. I would very fain know 
as 600 as you recover your complaints, or any part of 
them. Would to God I could ease any of them, or 
had been able even to have alleviated any! I found I 
was not, and truly it grieved me. I was sorry to find 
you could think yourself easier in any house than in 
mine, though at the same time I can allow for a ten- 
derness in your way of thinking, even when it seemed 
to want that tendemess. I cannot explain my mean- 
ing, perhaps you know it: but the best way of con- 
viucing you of my indulgence will be, if I live, to 
visit you in Ireland, and act there as much in my own 
way as you did here in yours. I will not leave your 
roof, if 1am ill. To your bad health I fear there was 
added some disagreeable news from Ireland, which 
might occasion your so sudden departure; for the last 
time I saw you you assured me you would not leave 
us the whole winter, unless your health grew better, 
and I do not find it did so. I never complied so un- 
willingly in my life with any friend as with you, in 
staying so entirely from you; nor could I have had 
the constancy to do it if you had not promised that 
before you went we should meet, and you would send 

8 Soon after the date of this letter the dean went to Ireland ; 


and Mrs. Johnson, after languishing about two months, died 
on the 28th of January, 1727-8, is the 44th year of her age. 
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to us all to come. I have given your remembrances 
to those you mention in yours; we are quite sorry for 
you, I mean for ourselves. 1 hope, as you do, that we 
shall meet in a more durable and a more satisfactory 
state; but the less sure I am of that, the more I would 
indulge it in this. We are to believe we shall have 
something better than even a friend there, but certainly 
here we have nothing so good. 

Adieu for this time ; may you find evéry friend you 
go to as pleased and happy as every friend you went 
from is sorry and troubled. Yours, &c. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, October 12, 1727. 
] HAVE been long reasoning with myself upon the 
condition I am in, and in conclusion have thought it 
best to return to what fortune has made my home; I 
have there a large house, and servants and conve- 
niencies about me. I may be worse than I am, and 
have nowhere to retire. 1 therefore thought it best to 
return to Ireland, rather than go to any distant place 
in England. Here is my maintenance, and here my 
convenience. If it pleases God to restore me to my 
health, I shall readily make a third journey ; if not, 
we must part as all human creatures have parted. You 
are the best and kindest friend in the world, and I 
know nobody alive or dead to whom Iam so much 
obliged ; aud if ever you made me angry, it was for 
your too much care about me. I have often wished 
that God Almighty would be so easy to the weakness 
of mankind as to let old friends be acquainted in 
another state; and if I were to write a Utopia for 
Heaven, that would be one of my schemes. This 
wildness you must allow for, because I am giddy and 
deaf. 

1 find it more convenient to be sick here, without 
the vexation of making my friends uneasy; yet my 
giddiness alone would not have done if that un- 
sociable comfortless deafiuess had not quite tired me: 
and I believe I should have returned from the inn if 
] had not feared it was only a short intermission, and 
the year was late, and my licence expiring. Surely, 
beside al) other faults, I should be a very ij] judge to 
doubt your friendship and kindness. But it has 
pleased God that you are not in a state of health to be 
mortified with the care and sickness of a friend. Two 
sick friends never did well together: such an office is 
fitter for servants and humble companions, to whom it 
is wholly indifferent whether we give them trouble or 
not. The case would be quite otherwise if you were 
with me; you could refuse to see anybody, and here 
is a large house where we need not hear cach other 
if we were both sick. Ihave a race of orderly elderly 
people of both sexes at command, who are of no con- 
sequence, and have gifts proper for attending us; who 
can baw] when I am deaf, and tread softly when I am 
only giddy and weald sleep. 

I had another reason for my haste hither, which 
was changing my agent, the old one having terribly 
involved my J'ttle affairs; to which, however, I am 
grown 80 ind:fferent, that I believe I shall lose 2002. 
or 3002. rather than plague myself with accompts : so 
that Iam very well qualified to be a lord, and put 
into Peter Walter's hands. 

Pray God continue and increase Mr. Congreve’s 
amendment, though he does not deserve it like you, 
Raving been too lavish of that health which nature 
pave him. 

I hope my Whitehall landlord is nearer to a place 
than when I left him; as the preacher said, “the day 
of judgment was nearer than ever it had been before.” 

Pray God send you health, det salutem, det opes, 
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animam equam ipse tibi parabie.® You see H 
wishes for money as well as health; and I would hela 
a crown he kept a coach; and I shall never be a 
friend to the court till you do so too. Yours, &c, 


JONATHAN Swirr, 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover Street, October 12, 1727. 
REVEREND Sir,—IJ was very much concerned to hear 
you were so much out of order when I went to the 
north; and upon my return, which was but lately, ] 
was in hopes fo have found you here, and that you 
would not have gone to your deanery till the spring. 
I should be glad to hear that you are well, and have 
got rid of that troublesome distemper, your deafness, 

I have seen Pope but once, and that was but for a 
few minutes; he was very much out of order, but ] 
hope it only proceeded from being two days in town, 
and staying out a whole opera. He would not see the 
coronation, although be might have seen it with little 
trouble. 

] came last night well home, after attending and 
paying my duty in my rank at the coronation. I hope 
there will not. be another till I can have the laudable 
excuse of old age not to attend; which is no ill wish 
to their present muajesties, since Nottingham at four- 
score could bear the fatigue very well. I will not 
trouble you with an account of the ceremony; I do 
not doubt but you will have a full and true account 
from much better hands. 

I have been put in hopes that we shall see you again 
early in the spring, which will be a very great plea- 
sure to me. 

There is a gentleman that is now upon putting out 
a new edition of the “Oxford Marmora;” I should 
take it for a great favour if you would be so kind to 
lend me your copy of that book. 1 think there are 
some corrections: if you think fit to do this, Mr. 
Clayton, who is in Ireland, will take care to bring it 
safe to me, and I will with great care return it to you 
again. 

I must not conclude this without making my wife’s 
compliments to you. I am, with true respect, sir, 
your most humble servant, OxFoRD. 


You forgot to send me the ballad. 
Mr. Clayton will call upon you before he comes to 
England; I have written to him to that purpose. 


FROM MR. GAY AND MR. POPE. 
October 22, 1727. 
THOUGH you went away from us so unexpectedly, and 
in so clandestine a manner, yet, by several inquiries, 
we have informed ourselves of everything that hath 
happened to you. 

To our great joy, you have told us your deafness 
left you at the inn in Aldersgate Street: no doubt 
your ears knew there was nothing worth hearing in 
England. 

Our advices from Chester tell us that you met 
captain Lawson: > the captain was a man of veracity, 
and set sail at the time he told you. I really wished 
you had laid hold of that opportunity, for you had 
then been in Ireland the next day; besides, as it is 
credibly reported, the captain had a bottle or two of 
excellent claret in his cabin. You would not then 
have had the plague of that little smoky room at 
Holyhead ;* but considering it was there you lost your 


a “ Let Jove give health, give riches, you shall find 
An inward treasure iu an of mind,” 
b Commander of the king’s Dublin yacht. 
© The dean’s route upon this, as upon other occasions, might 
he traced by his memoranda upon the walls and windows of 
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giddiness, we have great reason to praise smoky rooms 
for the future, and prescribe them in like cases to our 
friends. The maid of the house writes us word, that 
while you were there you were busy for ten days 
together writing continually ; and that, as Wat drew 
nearer and nearer to Ireland, he blundered more and 
more. By a scrap of paper left in this smoky room, it 
seemed as if the book you were writing was a most 
lamentable account of your travels; and really had 
there been any wine in the house, the place would not 
have beeri so irksome. We were further told that yon 
set out, were driven back again by a storm, and lay in 
the ship all night. After the next setting sail, we 
were in great concern about you, because the weather 
grew very tempestuous; when, to my great joy and 
surprise, I received a letter from Carlingford, in Ire- 
land, which informed us that, after many perils, you 
were safely landed there. Had the oysters been good, 
it would have been a comfortable refreshment after 
your fatigue. Wecompassionated you in your travels 
through that country of desolation and poverty in your 
way to Dublin; for it is a most dreadful circum- 
stance to have Jazy, dull horses on a road where there 
are very bad or no inns, When you carry a sample 
of English apples next to Ireland, I beg you would 
get them either from Goodrich or Devonshire. Pray 
who was the clergyman that met you at some distance 
from Dublin? because we could not learn his name. 
These are all the hints we could get of your long and 
dangerous journey, every step of which we shared your 
anxieties; and all that we have now left to comfort. us 
is to hear that you are in good health. 

But why should we tell you what you know already ? 
The queen’s * family is at last settled, and in the list I 
was appointed gentleman-usher to the princess Louisa, 
the youngest princess; which, upon account that I am 
so far advanced in life, I have declined accepting; and I 
have endeavoured in the best manner I could to make 
my excuses by a letter to her majesty. So now all my 
expectations are vanished ; and I have no prospect but 
in depending wholly upon myself and my own con- 
duct. As I am used to disappointments, I can bear 
them; but as I can have no more hopes, I can no more 
be disappointed, so that I am in a blessed condition. 
You remember you were advising me to go into New- 
gate to finish my scenes the more correctly. I now 
think I shall, for I have no attendance to hinder me; 
but my opera > is already finished. I leave the rest of 
this paper to Mr. Pope. 

Gay is a free man, and I wrote him a long congra- 
tulatory letter upon it. Do you the same: it will 
mend him and make him a better man than a court 

‘could do. Horace might keep his coach in Augustus's 
time if he pleased ; but I will not in the time of our 
Augustus. My poem [“ The Dunciad’’], (which it 
grieves me that I dare not send you a copy of, for fear 
of the Curlls and Dennises of Ireland, and still more 
for fear of the worst of traitors, our friends and ad- 
mirers,) my poem, I say, will show you what a distin- 
guished age we live in. Your name is in it, with some 
others, under a mark of such ignominy as you will 
not much grieve to wear in that company. Adieu, and 
God bless you, and give you health and spirits. 

Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rab’lais’ easy-chair, 
Or in the graver gown instruct mankind 
Or, silent, let thy morals tell thy mind. 

These two verses are over and above what I have said 

of you in the poem.c Adieu. 
® Queen Caroline, consort of king George iI. 


b The * Benrere gcc 
© We sec by this with what judgment Pope corrected and erased. 
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TO MR. POPE. 
October 30, 1727. 


Tue first letter I wrote after my lauding was to Mr 
Gay, but it would have been wiser to direct it to Tons 
son or Lintot, to whom I believe his lodgings are better 
known than to the runners of the post-office. In that 
letter you will find what a quick change I made in 
seven days from London to the deanery, through many 
nations and languages unknown to the civilized world. 

And I have often reflected in how few hours, with a 
swift horse or a strong gale, a man may come among a 
people as unknown to him as the antipodes. If I did 
not know you more by your conversation and kindness 
than by your letter, I might be base enough to suspect 
that, in point of friendship, you acted like some philo- 
sophers, who wrote much beitek upon virtue than they 
practised it. In answer, I can only swear that you have 
taught me to dream, which I had not done in twelve 
years further than by inexpressible nonsense ; but now 
I can every night distinctly see Twickenham, and the 
Grotto, and Dawley, and many other et ceteras, and 
it is but three nights since I beat Mrs. Pope. I must 
needs confess that the pleasure I take in thinking on 
you is very much lessened by the pain I am ine about 
your health; you pay dearly for the great talents God 
has given you, and for the consequences of them in 
the esteem and distinction you receive from mankind, 
unless you can provide a tolerable stock of health; in 
which pursuit I cannot much commend your conduct, 
but rather entreat you would mend it by following the 
advice of my lord Bolingbroke and your other phy- 
sicians. When you talked of cups and impressions it 
came into my head to imitate you in quoting scripture, 
not to your advantage; I mean what was said to David 
by one of his brothers; “1 knew thy pride and the 
naughtiness’ of thy heart ;” I remember when it grieved 
your soul to see me pay a penny more than my club at an 
inn, when you had maintained me three months at bed 
and board; for which, if I had dea’¢ with you in the 
Smithfield way, it would have cost me 100Z., for I live 
worse here upon more. Did you ever consider that Iam 
for life almost twice as rich as you, and pay no rent, and 
drink French wine twice as cheap as you do port, and 
have neither coach, chair, nor pootten? As to the world, I 
think you ought to say to it with St. Paul, “If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if 
we shall reap your carnal things?” This is more proper 
still if you consider the French word spiritue/, in which 
sense the world ought to pay you better than they do. 
If you made me a present of 10007. I would not 
allow myself to be in your debt; and if I made you 
a present of 2000/. I would not allow myself to be out of 
it. But I have not half your pride: witness what Mr 
Gay says in his letter, that I was censured for begging 
presents, though I limited them to 10s. I see no rea- 
son (at least my friendship and vanity see none) why 
you should not give me a visit when you shall happen 
to be disengaged: I will send a person to Chester to 
take care of you, and you shall be used by the best 
folks we have here as well as civility and good-nature 
can contrive; I believe local motion will be no ill 
physic, and I will have your coming inscribed on my 
tomb, and recorded in never-dying verse. 

J thank Mrs. Pope for her prayers, but I know the 
mystery. A person of my acquaintance who used to 
correspond with the last great duke of Tuscany, show- 
ing one of the duke’s letters to a friend, and professing 
great sense of his highness’s friendship, read this pas- 
sage out of the letter: “I would give one of my 
fingers to procure your real good.” The person to 
whom this was read, and who knew the duke well, 
said, the meaning of real good was only that the othe: 
might turn a good Cathplic. Pray ask Mrs. Pope 
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whether this story is applicable to her and me? I pray 
God bless her, for I am sure she isa good Christian 
and (which is almost as rare) a good woman, Adieu 


TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin, November 87, 1727. 
I ENTIRELY approve your refusal of that employmen: 
and your writing to the queen. I am perfectly confi: 
dent you have a keen enemy in the ministry [sir Robert 
Walpole]. God forgive him, but not till he puts himself 
in a state to be forgiven. Upon reasoning with myself, I 
should hope they are gone too far to discard you quite, 
and that they will give you something ; which, although 
much less then they ought, will be (as fur as it is 
worth) better circumstantiated : and since you already 
a live, a middling help will make you just tolerable. 

"our lateness in life (as you so soon call it) might be 
improper to begin the world with, but almost the eldest 
men may hope to see changes in a court. A minister 
is always seventy: you are thirty years younger; and 
cousider Cromwell himself did not begin to appear till 
he was older than you. I beg you will be thrifty, and 
learn to value a shilling, which Dr. Birch said was a 
seriougthing. Get a stronger fence about your 10004. 
aud throw the inner fence into the heap, and be advised 
by your Twickenham landlord and me ahout an 
annuity. You are the most refractory, honest, good- 
natured man I ever have known; 1 could argue out 
this paper.—I am very glad your opera is finished, and 
hope your friends will join the readier to make it suc- 
ceed, because you are il] used by others. 

I have known courts these thirty-six years, and know 
they differ; but in some things they are extremely 
constant: first, in the trite old maxim of a minister’s 
never forgiving those he hath injured: secondly, in 
the insincerity of those who would be thought the best 
friends: thirdly, in the love of fawning, cringing, and 
tale-bearing : fourthly, in sacrificing those whom we 
really wish well to a point of interest or intrigue: 
fifthly, in keeping everything worth taking for those 
who can do service or disservice.® 

Now why does not Pope publish his “ Dulness” ? 
the rogues he marks will die of themselves in peace, and 
so will his friends, and so there will be neither punish- 
ment nor reward. Pray inquire how my lord St. John 
does; there is no man’s health in England I am more 
coucerned about than his. I wonder whether you be- 
gin to taste the pleasure of independency ? or whether 
you do not sometimes leer upon the court, oczlo retorto ? 
Will you not think of an annuity when you are two 
years older, and have doubled your purchase-money ? 
Have you dedicated your opera and got the usual de- 
dication fee of twenty guineas? How is the doctor? 
does he not chide that you never called upon him for 
hints? Is my lord Bolingbroke, at the moment I am 
writing, a planter, a philosopher, ora writer? Is Mr. 
Pulteney in expectation of a son, or my lord Oxford 
of a new old manuscript ? 

I bought your opera to-day for sixpence, a cursed 
print. I find there is neither dedication nor preface 
both which wants I approve ; it is in the grand goit. 

We are as full of it, pro modulo nostro, as London 
can be; continually acting, and houses crammed, and. 
the lord-lieutenant several times there laughing his heart 
out. I did not understand that the scene of Locket 
and Peachum’s quarre] was an imitation of one be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius till I was told it. I wish 
Macheath, when he was going to be hanged, had imi- 
tated Alexander the Great when he was dying:> I, 

« Let every expectant of preferment in church and state care- 
fully attend to and remember the five reflections of a man well 
versed in courts. 


b A hint that might have been worked up with much humour ; 
as was the quarre)l of Locket and Peachum. 
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would have had his fellow-rogues desire his commands 
about a successor, and he to answer, Let it be the most 
worthy, &c. We heara million of stories about the 
opera, of the applause at the song “That was le- 
velled at me,” when two great ministers were in a box 
together, and all the world staring at them.,. I am 
heartily glad your opera hath mended your purse, 
though perhaps it may spoil your court. 

Will you desire my lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteney, 
and Mr. Pope, to command you to buy an annuity 
with 2000/.? that you may laugh at courts, and bid 
ministers 

Ever preserve some spice of the alderman, and pre- 
pare against age and dulness, and sickness, and coldness 
or death of friends. A whore has a resource left, that 
she can turn bawd; but an old decayed pvet is a crea- 
ture abandoned, and at mercy when he can find none. 
Get me likewise Polly's mezzotinto.» Lord, how the 
schoolboys at Westminster and university lads adore 
you at this juncture! Have you made as many men 
laugh as ministers can make weep ? 

I wil] excuse sir ——- the trouble of a letter. When 
ambassadors came from Troy to condole with Tiberius 
upon the death of his nephew after two years, the em- 
peror answered, that he likewise condoled with them 
for the untimely death of Hector. I always loved and 
respected him very much, and do still as much as ever ; 
and it is a return sufficient if he pleases to accept the 
offers of my most humble service. 

The “Beggars’ Opera” hath knocked down “ Gulli- 
ver ;’’ I hope to see Pope’s “ Dulness” knock down the 
Beggars Opera,” but not till it hath fully done its job. 

To expose vice, and make people laugh with inno- 
cence, does more public service than all the ministers 
of state from Adam to Walpole, and so adieu, 





FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
London, November 30, 1727, 

I HAVE heard, dear sir, with great pleasure, of your 
safe arrival; and, which is more, of the recovery of 
your health. I think it will be the best expedient for 
me to take a journey. You will know who the en- 
closed comes from; and I hope will value mine for 
what it contains. I think every one of your friends 
have heard from you except myself. Either you have 
not done me justice, or your friends have not done you ; 
for I have not heard from them of my name being men- 
tioned in any of your letters. If my curiosity wanted 
only to be gratified, I do not stand in need of a letter 
from yourself to inform me what you are doing; for 
there are people about court who can tell me every- 
thing that you do or say, so that you had best take. 
sare of your conduct. You see of what importance 
you are. However, al] quarrels aside, I must ask you 
f you have any interest (or do you think that I could 
aave or procure any) with my lord-leutenant to ad- 
vance a relation of mine, que captain Innes, I think in 
solonel Wilson’s regiment, and now in Limerick? He 
ig an exceeding worthy man, but has stuck long ina 
ow post for want of friends. Pray tell me which way 
‘shall proceed in this matter. 

I was yesterday with all your friends at St. James's. 
There is certainly a fatality upon poor Gay. As for 
hopes of preferment there by favour, he has laid it 
side. He had made a pretty good bargain (that is, a 
imithfield one) fora little place in the Custom-house, 

rhich was to bring him in about 100/. a-year. It was 

a Some of these songs that contained the severest satire against 
the court were writteu by Pope; particularly— 

‘Through all the employments of life; ”’ 


and also— 
‘ Since laws were made,’ &c. 
b Miss Lavinia Fenton, afterward duchess of Bolton. 
was very accomplished, and a most agreeable companion. 


She 
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done as a favour to an old man, and not at all to Gay. 
When everything was concluded, the man repented, 
and said he would not part with his place. I have 
begged Gay not to buy an annuity upon my life; I 
em sure I should not live a week. I long to hear of 
the safe arrival of Dr. Delany. Pray give my humble 
service to him. 

As‘for news, it was written from Spain to me, from 
my brother in France, that the preliminaries were ra- 
tified, and yet the ministry know nothing of it. Nay, 
some of them told me that the answer was rather surly. 
Lord Townshend is very ill; but I think, by the de- 
scription of his case, it is not mortal. I was with our 
friend at the back-stairs yesterday, and had the honour 
to be called in, and prettily chid for leaving off, &c. 
The first part of the discourse was about you, Mr. Pope, 
Curll, and myself. My family are well: they, and 
my brother in France, and one that is here, all give 
their service to you. If you had been so lucky as to 
have gone to Paris last summer, you would have had 
health, honour, and diversion, in abundance: for I 
will promise you would have recovered of the spleen. 
I shall add no more, but my kindest wishes, and 
that I am, with the greatest affection and respect, 
yours, &c. 


FROM MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE. 
In London, Maiden-lane, at the White Peruke, 
Covent-garden, December 14, 1727. 

Sir,—You will be surprised in receiving an English 
essay® froma French traveller. Pray forgive an ad- 
mirer of you, who owes to your writings the love he 
bears to your language, which has betrayed him into 
the rash attempt of writing in English. 

You will see by the advertisement that I have some 
designs upon you, and that I must mention you for 
the honour of your country, and for the improvement 
of mine. Do not forbid me to grace my relation with 
your name. Let me indulge the satisfaction of talking 
of you as posterity will do. 

In the mean time can I make bold to entreat you 
to make some use of your interest in Ireland, about 
some subscriptions for the “ Henriade,” which is almost 
ready, and does not come out yet for want of a little 
help? The subscriptions will be but one guinea in 
hand. Iam, with the highest esteem and the utmost 
gratitude, sir, your most humble and most obedient 
servaut, VOLTAIRE. 


FROM MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE, 


Sir,—I sent the other day a cargo of French dulness 
to my lord-lieutenant. My lady Bolingbroke has 
taken upon herself to send you one copy of the ‘ Hen- 
riade,”” She is desirous to do that honour to my book ; 
and I hope the merit of beimg presented to you by her 
hands will be a commendation to it. However, if she 
has not done it already, I desire you to take one of the 
cargo which is now at my lord-lieutenant’s. I wish 
you a good hearing; if you have got it, you want no- 
thing. I have not seen Mr. Pope this winter; but I 
have seen the third volume of the “ Miscellanea ;” and 
the more I read your works, the more Iam ashamed of 
mine. Iam, with respect, esteem, and gratitude, sir, 
your most humble and most obedient servant, 

° VoLTaIRE. 


a‘ An Essay on the Civil Wars of France,” which he made the 
foundation of his ‘‘ Henriade,” an heroic poem, since well known. 
He had been imprisoned in the Bastile in Paris; but being re- 
leased about the year 1725, he came to England, and solicited 
subscriptions for his poem. In about a year and a half he had 
made himself masterof our language; and in 1727, when this 
better was written, he published the essay here mentioned, with 
“An Essay onthe Epic Poetry of the European Nations, from 
Homer to Miltou.” 
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TO MRS. MOORE. 

Deanery-house, December 27, 1727, 
Dear MapAM,—Though I see you seldomer than is 
agreeable to my inclinations, yet you have no friend in 
the world that is more concerned for anything that can 
affect your mind, your health, or your fortune; I have 
always had the highest esteem for your virtue, the 
greatest value for your conversation, and the truest 
affection for your person; and therefore cannot but 
heartily condole with you for the loss of so amiable, 
and (what is more) so favourite a child. These are 
the necessary consequences of too strong attachments, 
by which we are grieving ourselves with the death of 
those we love,as we must one day grieve those who 
love us with the death of ourselves. For life is a tra- 
gedy, wherein we sit as spectators awhile, and then act 
our own part in it. Self-love, as it is the motive to all 
our actions, so it is the sole cause of our grief. The 
dear person you lament is by no means an object. of 
pity, either in a moral or religious sense. Philosophy 
always taught men to despise life, asa most. contempti- 
ble thing in itself; and religion regards it only as a 
preparation for a better, which you are taught to be 
certain that so innocent a person is now in possession of ; 
so that she is an immense gainer, and you and her 
friends the only losers. Now, under misfortunes of 
this kind, I know no consolation more effectual to a 
reasonable person than to reflect rather upon what is 
left than what is lost. She was neither an only child 
nor an only daughter. You have three children left, 
oue (Charles Devenish, esq.) of them of an age to be 
useful to his family, and the two others as promising as 
can be expected from their age; so that, according 
to the general dispensations of God Almighty, you 
have small reason to repine upon that article of life. 
And religion will tell you that the true way to pre- 
serve them is, not to fix any of them too deep in your 
heart, which is a weakness that God seldom leaves long 
unpunished: common observation showing us that 
such favourite children are either spoiled by their pa- 
rents’ indulgence, or soon taken out of the world; 
which last is, generally speaking, the lighter punish- 
ment of the two. 

God, in his wisdom, hath been pleased to load our 
declining years with many sufferings, with diseases and 
decays of nature; with the death of many friends, and 
the ingratitude of more; sometimes with the loss or 
diminution of our fortunes, when our infirmities most 
need them; often with contempt from the world, and 
always with neglect from it; with the death of our 
most hopeful or useful children; with a want of relish 
for all worldly enjoyments; with a general dislike of 
persons and things; and though all these are very na- 
tural effects of increasing years, yet they were intended 
by the author of our being to wean us gradually from 
our fondness of life, the nearer we approach toward the 
end of it. And this is the use you are to make in pru- 
dence, as well as in conscience, of all the afflictions you 
have hitherto undergone, as well as of those which in 
the course of nature and providence you have reason to 
expect. May God, who hath endowed you with so 
many virtues, add strength of mind and reliance upon 
his mercy, in proportion to your present sufferings, aa 
well as those he may think fit to try you with through 
the remainder of your life. 

I fear my present ill disposition, both of health and 
mind, has made me but a sorry comforter :* however, 
it will show that no circumstance of life can put you 
out of my mind, and that Iam, with the truest respect, 
esteem, and friendship, dear madam, your most obe- 
dient and humbie servant, JONATHAN SwIFt. 


a It was written little more than a mouth before Mrs. John 
son's death, an event which was then almost dailv expected, 
2u2 
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TO LORD CARTERET. 
January 18, 1728. 
My Lorp,—I was informed that your excellency 
having referred to the university here for some regula- 
tions of his majesty’s benefaction for professors, they 
have in their answer insinuated as if they thought it 
best that the several professorships should be limited 
to their fellows, and to be held only as they continue to 
be so. I need not inform your excellency how con- 
trary such a practice is to that of all the universities in 
Kurope. Your excellency well knows how many 
learned men, of the two last ages, have been invited by 
princes to be professors in some art or science for which 
they were renowned ; and that the like rule has been 
fullowed in Oxford and Cambridge. I hope your 
excellency will saow no regard to so narrow and _par- 
tial an opinion, which can only tend to mend fellow- 
ships and spoil professorships; although I should be 
sorry that any fellow should be thought incapable on 
that account, when otherwise qualified; and I should 
be glad that any person whose education has been in 
this university should be preferred before another upon 
equal deservings. But that must be left to those who 
shall be your excellency’s successors, who may not 
always be great clerks; and I wish you could in some 
measure provide against having this benefaction made 
& perquisite of humour or favour. Whoever is pre- 
ferred to a bishopric, or to such a preferment as shal] 
hinder him from residing within a certain distance of 
this town, should be obliged to resign his ec hiweaiaga i 

As long as you are governor here I shall always ex- 
pect the liberty of telling you my thoughts; and I hope 
you will consider them, until you find I grow imperti- 
nent, or have some bias of my own. 

If I had not been confined to my chamber by the 
continuance of my unconversable disorder, I would 
have exchanged your trouble of reading for that of 
hearing. I am, &c. JONATHAN SwIFT. 


I desire to present my most humble respects to my lady 
Carteret. 

Your friend Walpole has lately done one of the cruelest 
actions that ever I knew, even in a minister of state, 
these thirty years past; which if the queen hath not 
intelligence of, may my right hand forget its cunning 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE AND 


MR. POPE. 
e . © 1728. 


Pore charges himself with this letter: he has been 
here two days, he is now hurrying to London, he will 
hurry back to Twickenham in two days more, and be- 
fore the end of the week he will be, for aught I know, at 
Dublin. In the mean time his “Dulness” [the “ Dun- 
ciad”] grows and flourishes as if he was there already. It 
will indeed be a noble work: the many will stare at 
it, the few will smile, and all his patrons, from Bicker- 
staff to Gulliver, will rejoice to see themselves adorned 
in that immortal piece. 

I hear that you have had some return of your illness, 
which carried you so suddenly from us, if indeed it 
was your own illness which made you in such haste to 
be at Dublin. Dear Swift, take care of your health ; 
I will give you a receipt for it, 4 la Montaigne, or, 
which is better, a la Bruyére. ‘ Nourisser bien votre 
corps; ne le fatiguer jamais :a laisser rouiller l'esprit, 
meuble inutil, voire outil dangereux: Laisser sonner 
vos cloches le matin pour éveiller les chanoines, et 
pour faire dormir le doyen d’un sommeil doux et 
profond, qui lui procure de beaux songes: lever vous 
tard, et aller a l’église, pour vous faire payer d’avoir 
bien dormi et bien déjefiné.” 


a The whole of this pleasant receipt is taken from the 
“ Lutrin”’ of Boileau. 
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As to myself (a person abcut whoin I concern myself 
very little), I must say a word er two out of complai- 
sance to you. I am in my farm, and here I shoot 
strong and tenacious routs; I have caught hold of the 
earth (to use a gardener’s phrase), and neither my 
enemies nor my friends will find it an easy matter to 
transplant me again. Adieu; let me hear from you, 
at least of you: I love you for a thousand thiitys, for 
none more than for the just esteem and love which you 
have for all tne sons of Adam. : 


P.S. According to lord Bolingbroke’s account, I 
shall be at Dublin in three days. I cannot help 
adding a word, to desire you to expect my soul there 
with you by that time; but as for the jade of a body 
that is tacked to it, I fear there will be no dragging it 
after. I assure you I have few friends here to detain 
me, and no powerful one at court absolutely to forbid 
my journey. I am told the gynocracy® are of opinion 
that they want no better writers than Cibber and the 
British Journalist ;b so that we may live at quiet, and 
apply ourselves to our more abstruse studies. The 
only courtiers I know, or have the honour to call my 
friends, are John Gay and Mr. Bowry; the former is 
at present so employed in the elevated airs of his opera, 
and the latter in the exaltation of his high dignity, 
(that of her majesty’s waterman,) that I can scarce 
obtain a categorical answer: from either to anything I 
say to them. But the “‘ Beggars’ Opera” succeeds ex- 
tremely to yours and my extreme satisfaction, of which 
he promises this post to give you a full account. I 
have been in a worse condition of health than ever, 
and think my immortality is very near out of my en- 
joyment: so it must be in you and in posterity to 
make me what amends you can for dying young. 
Adieu. While I am, I am yours. Pray love me and 
take care of yourself. 





FROM MR, GAY, 

Whitehall, February 15, 1728. 
Dear Sir,—I have deferred writing to you from time 
to time, till I could give you an account of the “ Beg- 
gars’ Opera.” It is acted at the playhouse in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields with such success, that the playhouse has 
been crowded every night. To-night is the fifteenth 
time of acting, and it is thought it will run a fortnight 
longer. I have ordered Motted to send the play to 
you the first opportunity. I made no interest either 
for approbation or money; nor has anybody been 
pressed to take tickets for my benefit: notwith- 
standing which, I think I shall make an aduition 
to my fortune of between 6002. and 7002. I know 
this account will give you pleasure, as I have pushed 
through this precarious affair without servility or 
flattery. 

As to any favours from great men, I am in the same 
state you left me; but I am a great deal happier, as I 
have no expectations. The duchess of Queensberry 
has signalized her friendship to me upon this occasion 
in such a conspicuous manner that I hope (for her 
sake) you will take care to put your fork to all its 
proper uses, and suffer nobody for the future to put 
their knives in their mouths.e Lord Cobham says 


a The petticoat government; perhaps alluding to queen 
Caroline and Mrs. Howard. 

b William Arnall, bred an attorney. It appears from the 
Report of the Secret Committee in the year 1742, for Inquiring 
into the Conduct of sir Kobert Walpole, that Arnall received for 
ae he Britons,’’ and other writings, in the space of four years, not 

s8 than 10,997/. 6s, 8d out of the treasury. 

¢ Benjamin Motte, the bookseller. 

a Alluding to some jest between the duchess and Swift, about 
his using his knife at table when a fork would have been more 
sprmpele: It is again hinted utin Gay’s letter of 9th Novem 

Tr, e 
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that I should have printed in Italian over against the 
English, that the ladies might have understood what 
they read. The outlandish (as they now call it) 
opera has been so thin of late, that some have called 
that the “‘ Beggars’ Opera;” and if the run continues, I 
fear I shall have remonstrances drawn up against me 
by me Royal Academy of Music. As none of us 
have Neard from you of late, every one of us are in 
concern about your health: IJ beg we may hear from 
you soon. By my constant attendance on this affair 
I have almost worried myself into an ill state or health ; 
but I intend, in five or six days, to go to our country 
seat at Twickenham fora little air. Mr. Pope is very 
seldom in town. Mrs. Howard frequently asks after 
you, and desires her compliments to you. Mr. George 
Arbuthnot, the doctor’s brother, is married to Mrs. 
Peggy Robinson. 

I would write more, but as to-night is for my be- 
uefit, [ am ina hurry to go out about business. I 
am, dear sir, your most affectionate and obedient 
servant, Joun Gay. 





TO MRS, BLOUNT.a 
Dublin, February 29, 1728. 

Dear Patty,—I am told you have a mind to receive 
a letter from me, which is a very undecent declaration 
in a young lady, and almost a confession that you 
have a mind to write to me; for as to the fancy of 
looking on me as a man sans consequence, it is what I 
will never understand. I am told likewise you grow 
every day younger and more a fool, which is directly 
contrary to me, who grow wiser and older, and at this 
rate we shall never agree. I long to see you a London 
lady, where you are forced to wear whole clothes, and 
visit in a chair, for which you must starve next summer 
at Petersham, with a mantua out at the sides; and 
sponge once a-week at our house, without ever inviting 
us in a whole season to a cow-heel at home. I wish 
you would bring Mr. Pope over with you when you 
come; but we will leave Mr. Gay to his beggars and 
his operas till he is able to pay his club. How will 
you pass this summer for want of a squire to Ham- 
common and Walpole’s lodge? for as to Richmond- 
lodge and Marble-hill, they are abandoned as much 
as sir Spencer Compton: and Mr. Schabe's coach, that 
used to give so many a set-down, is wheeled off to St. 
James's. You must be forced to get a horse, and 
gallop with Mrs. Jansen and Miss Bedier. Your 
greatest happiness is, that you are out of the chiding of 
Mrs. Howard and the dean; but I suppose Mr. Pope is 
80 justas to pay our arrears, and that you edify as much 
by him as by us, unless you are so happy that he now 
looks upon you as reprobate and a castaway, of which 
I think he hath given me some hints. However, I 
would advise you to pass this summer at Kensington, 
where you will be near the court and out of his juris- 
diction; where you will be teazed with no lectures of 
gravity and morality, and where you will have no other 
trouble than to get into the mercer’s books, and take 
up 100/. of your principal for quadrille. Monstrous, 
indeed, that a fine lady in the prime of life and gaiety 
must take up with an antiquated dean, an old geutle- 
woman of fourscore, aud a sickly poet! I will stand 
by my dear Patty against the world, if Theresa beats you 
for your good, and I will buy her a fine whip for the 

urpose. Tell me, have you been confined to your 
odging this winter for waut of chuir-hire? [Do you 
know that this unlucky Dr. Delany came last night to 
the deanery ? and, being denied without my knowledge, 
is gone to England this morning, and so I must send 
this by the post. I bought your alae to-day for six- 
pence, so small printed that it will spoil my eyes, I 


a The direction is simply, ‘* To Patty Blount.” 


ordered you to send me your edition, but now you inay 
keep it till you get an opportunity.] Patty, I will tell 
ou a blunder: I am writing to Mr. Gay, and had al- 
most finished the letter; but by mistake I took up this 
instead of it, and so the six lines ina hook are all to 
him, and therefore you must read them to him, for I will 
not be at the trouble to write them over again. My 
greatest concern in the matter is, that I am afraid I 
continue in love with you, which is hard, after near 
six months’ absence. I hope you have done with your 
rash and other little disorders, and that I shall see you 
a fine young, healthy, plump lady; and if Mr. Pope 
chides you, threaten him that you will turn heretic. 
Adieu, dear Patty, and believe me to be one of your 
truest friends and humblest servants; and that, since I 
can never live in England, my greatest happiness 
would be to have you and Mr. Pope condemned 
during my life to live in Ireland, he at the dean :ry, 
and you, for reputation sake, just at next door, an | I 
will give you eight dinners a-week, and a whole half- 
dozen of pint bottles of good French wine at your 
lodgings, a thing you could never expect to arrive at, 
and every year a suit of fourteen-penny stuff, that 
should not be worn out at the right side; and a chair 
costs but sixpence a job; and you shall have catho- 
licity as much as you please, aud the Catholic dean 
of St. Patrick’s, as old again as I, for your confessor. 
Adieu, again, dear Patty. JONATHAN SwirT. 


FROM MR, GAY, 
March 20, 1728. 

Dear Sir,—I am extremely sorry that your disorder 
is returned # but as you have a medicine which has 
twice removed it, I hope by this time you have again 
fuund the good effects of it. Ihave seen Dr. Delany 
at my lodgings; but as I have been for a few days with 
Mr. Pulteney at Cashioberry, 1 have not yet returned 
his visit. I went with him to wait upon lord Bath- 
urst and lord Bolingbroke, both of whom desire me 
to make you their compliments, Lady Bolingbroke 
was very much out of order; and, with my lord, is 
now at Dawley : she expects a letter from you. Mrs. 
Howard would gladly have the receipt you have found 
so much benefit by : she is happier thau I have seen 
her ever since you left us, for she is free, as to her 
conjugal affairs, by articles of agreement. The “ Beg- 
gars’ Opera” has been acted now thirty-six times, and 
was as full the last night as the first; and as yet there 
is not the least probability of a thin audience; though 
there is a discourse about the town that the directors 
of the Royal Academy of Music design to solicit 
against its being played on the outlandish opera days, 
as it is now called. On the benefit day of one of the 
actresses last week, one of the players falling sick, they 
were obliged to give out another play, or dismiss the 
audience. A play was given out, but the audience 
called out for the “‘ Beggars’Opera;” and they were furced 
to play it, or the audience would not have stayed. 

I have got by all this success between 7002. and 
800/., and Rich (deducting the whole charge of the 
house) has cleared already near 4000.5 In about a 
month Iam going to the Bath with the duchess of 
Marlborough and Mr. Congreve; for I have no ex- 

ctutions of receiving any favours from the court. 
“he duchess of Queensberry is in Wiltshire, where she 
has had the small-pox in so favourable a way that she 
had not above seven or eight on her face; she is now 
perfectly recovered. There is a mezzotintu print puly 
lished to-day of Polly, the heroine of the ‘ Beggars 

® Her husband blustered and bullied about her connexion 
with the king, until his mouth was stopped with a pension 
See better, May 7. 

b The well-known bon-mot expressed both their good for 
tune; the opera was said to have made Gay rich, and Rich 
gay. 
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Opera,” who was before unknown, and is now in so 
high vogue that I am in doubt whether her fame does 
not surpass that of the opera itself. I would not have 
talked so much upon this subject, or upon anything 
that regards myself, but to you; but as I know you 
interest yourself so sincerely in everything that con- 
cerns me, I believe you would have blamed me if I 
had said less. 

Your singer owes Dr. Arbuthnot some money, I have 
forgot the sum; I think it is two guineas: the doctor 
desired me to let you know it. I saw him last night 
with Mr. Lewis at sir William Wyndham’s, who if he 
had not the gout would have answered your letter you 
seut him a year and a half ago. He said this to me a 
week since, but he is now pretty well again, and so may 
forget to write; for which reascn I ought to do him 
justice, and tell you that I think him a sincere well- 
wisher of yours. I have not seen Mr. Pope lately, but 
have heard that both he and Mrs. Pope [Mr. Pope's 
mother] are very well. I intend to see him at Twick- 
enham on Sunday next. I have not drunk out the 
Guthridge cider yet; but I have not so much as a 
single pint of port in my cellar. I have bought two 
pair of sheets against your coming to town, so that we 
need not send any more to Jervas upon that account. 
I really miss you every day; and I would be content 
that you should have a whole window to yourself, and 
half another, to have you again. I am, dear sir, yours 
most affectionately. 

You have half a year's interest due at Lady-day, 
and now it is March the 20th, 1728, 


FROM MR. POPE. 
March 23, 1728. 

I sEnD you a very odd thing, a paper printed in Boston, 
in New England, wherein you will find a real person, 
a member of their parliament, of the name of Jonathan 
Gulliver. Ifthe fame of that traveller has travelled 
thither, it has travelled very quick to have folks 
christened already by the name of the supposed author. 
But if you object that no child so lately christened 
could be arrived at years of maturity to be elected into 
parliament, I reply (to solve the riddle) that the person 
is an Anabaptist, and not christened till full age, which 
sets all right. However it be, the accident is very sin- 
gular that these two names should be united. 

Mr. Gay’s opera has been acted near forty days 
running, and will certainly continue the whole season. 
So he has more than a fence about his 10004. ;> he will 
soon be thinking of a fence about his 20002. Shall no 
one of us live as we would wish each other to live? 
Shall he have no annuity, you no settlement on this 
side, aud I no prospect of getting to you on the other ? 
This world is made for Casar—as Cato said, for 
ambitious, false, or flattering people to domineer in: 
nay they would not, by their good will, leave us our 
very books, thoughts, or words in quiet. I despise the 
world yet, I assure you, more than either Gay or you, 
and the court more than all the rest ofthe world. As 
for those scribblers for whom you apprehend I would 
suppress my “Dudness” (which, by the way, for the future 
youare tocall by a more pompous name, the “Dunciad’’), 
how much that nest of hornets are my regard will 
easily appear to you when you read the “ Treatise of 
the Bathos.”’ 


® Miss Fenton. 

b Before Mr. Gay had fenced his 10001., he had a consultation 
with his friends about the disposal of it. Mr. Lewis advised 
him to intrust it in the funds, and live upon the interest; Dr. 
Arbuthmot to intrust it to Providence, and live upon the princi- 
pal: and Mr. Pope was for purchasing an annuity for life; 
“n this uncertainty he could only say with the old man in 
Terence: 

fecistis probe : 
Incertior sum multo, quam dudum.,”’ 
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At all adventures, yours and my name snall stand 
linked as friends to sterity, both in verse and prose, 
and (as Tully calls it) in consuetudine studtorum. 
Would to God our persons could but as well and as 
surely be inseparable! I find my other ties dropping 
from me; some worn off, some torn off, others relaxing 
daily : my greatest [his sail both by duty, gra- 
titude, and humanity, time is shaking every moment, 
and it now hangs but by a thread! I am many years 
the older for living so much with one so old; much 
the more helpless for having been so long helped and 
tendered by her ; much the more considerate and tender 
for a daily commerce with one who required me justly 
to be botb to her; and consequently the more melan- 
cho'y and thoughtful; and the less fit for others who 
want only, in a companion or a friend, to be amused 
or entertained. My constitution too has had its share 
of decay as well as my spirits, and J am as much in 
the decline at forty as you at sixty. I believe we 
should be fit to live together could I get a little more 
health, which might make me not quite insupportable. 
Your deafness would agree with my duluess; you. 
would not want me to speak when you could not hear. 
But God forbid you should be as destitute of the social 
comforts of life as I must when I lose my mother; or 
that ever you should lose your more useful acquaint- 
ance so utterly as to turn your thoughts to such a broken 
reed as I am, who could so ill supply your wants. I 
am extremely troubled at the returns of your deafness : 
you caunot be too particular in the accounts of your 
health to me; everything you do or say in this kind 
obliges me, nay, delights me, to see the justice you do 
me in thinking me concerned in all your concerns; 
so that, though the pleasantest thing you can tell me 
be that you are better or easier, next to that it pleases me 
that you make me the person you would complain to. 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happiest end I know of this life, so the next felicity ia 
to get rid of fools and scoundrels; which I cannot but 
own to you was one part of my design in falling upon 
these authors, whose incapacity is not greater than their 
insincerity, and of whom I have always found (if I may 
quote myself) 

That each bad author is as bad a friend, 
This poem will rid me of those insects. 

Cedite, Romani scriptores, cedite, Graii; 

Nesciv quid majus nascitur Iliade.® 
I mean than my Iliad : and I call it Nescio qued, which 
is a degree of modesty ; but however, if it silence these 
fellows,, it must be something greater than any Iliad 
in Christendom. Adieu. 


FROM MRS. BLOUNT. 
May 7, 1728. 

S1r,—I am very much pleased with your letter, but I 
should have thought myself much more obliged had 
you been less sincere, and not told me I did not owe 
the favour entirely to your inclinations, but to an in- 
formation that I had a mind to hear from you; and I 
mistrust you think even that as much asI deserve. If 
so, you really are not deserving of my repeated in- 
quiries after you and my constant good wishes and 
concern for your welfare, which merits some remem- 
brance without the help of another. I cannot say I 
have a great inclination to write to you, for I have no 
great vanity that way, at least not enough to support 
me above the fear of writing ill; but I would fain have 
you know how truly well I wish you. 


.¢ Tam sorry to hear no good account of your health 


mine has been since Christmas (at which time I had 
my fever and rash) neither well nor ill enough to be 
a “ Ye Greek and Roman authors, yield the prize; 
See something greater than an Iliad rise. 
b It did in a little time effectually silence them. 
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taken notice of ; but within these three weeks I have 
been sick in form, and kept my bed for a week, and 
my chamber to this day. 

This confinement, together with the mourning,® has 
enabled me to be very easy in my chaise-hire; for a 
dyed black gowu and a scoured white one have done 
my business very well; and they are now just fit for 
Peterstfam, where we talk of going in three weeks; 
aud I am not without hopes I shall have the same 
squire (Dr. Swift] I had last year. I am very un- 
willing to change; and moreover I begin to fear I have 
no great prospect of getting any uew danglers; and 
therefore, in order to make a tolerable figure, I shall 
endeavour to behave myself mighty well that I may 
keep my old ones. 

Asa proof that I continue to be well received at 
court, I wall tell you where the royal family design to 
pass their summer; two months at Richmond-lodge, 
the same time at Hampton-court, and six weeks at 
Windsor. Mrs. Howard is well, and happier than ever 
you saw her, for her whole affair with her husband is 
ended to her satisfaction.» 

Dr. Arbuthnot I am very angry with; he neglects 
me for those he thinks finer ladies. Mr. Gay's fame 
continues, but his riches are in a fair way of diminish- 
ing; he is gone to the Bath: I wish you were ordered 
there, for 1 believe that would carry Mr. Pope, who is 
always inclined to do more for his friends than him- 
self. He is much out of order, and is told nothing is 
so likely to do him good. 

My illness has prevented my writing to you sooner. 
If 1 weze a favourite at. court, I would soon convince 
you that I am very sincerely your faithful friend and 
very humble servant, M. B. 





TO MR. POPE. 
Dublin, May 10, 1728. 

I WAVE with great pleasure shown the New England 
newspaper with the two names Jonathan Gulliver; and 
I remember Mr. Fortescue® sent you an account from 
the assizes of one Lemuel Gulliver who had a cause 
there, and lost it on his ill reputation of being a liar. 
These are not the only observations I have made upon 
odd strange accidents in trifles, which in things of 
great importance would have been matter for historians. 
Mr. Gay's opera has been acted here twenty times, and 
my lord-lieutenaut tells me it is very well performed ; 
he has seen it often, and approves it. much. 

You give a most melancholy account of yourself, and 
which I do not approve. JT reckon that a man, subject. 
like us to bodily infirmities, should only occasionally 
converse with great people, notwithstanding all their 
good qualities, easinesses, and kindnesses. There is 
another race which I prefer before them, as beef and 
mutton for coustant diet before partridges; I mean a 
middle kind both for understanding and fortune, who 
are perfectly easy, never impertinent, complying in 
everything, ready to do a hundred little offices that you 
and I may often want, who dine and sit with me five 
times for once that I go to them, and whom I can tell 
without offence that Iam otherwise engaged at present. 
This you cannot expect from any of those that either 

-you or I, or both, are acquainted with on your side; 
who are only fit for our healthy seasons, and have much 
business of their own. God forbid I should condemn 
you to Ireland (Quanguam O!), and for England I 
espair; and indeed a change of affairs would come 
too late at my season of life, and might probably pro- 
duce nothing on my behalf. You have kept Mrs. 


® For the death of king George I. 

b ‘This shameful intrigue is minutely detailed by lord Orford 
a his “ Reminiscences.” 

c William Fortescue, csq., afterward a baron of the Ex- 
eheqyuer 
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Pope longer, and hve nad her care beyond what from 
nature you could expect; not but her loss will be 
very sensible whenever it shall happen. I say one 
thing, that both summers and winters are milder here 
than with you; all things for life in general better for 
a middling fortune ; you will have an absolute com- 
mand of vour company, with whatever obsequiousness 
or freedom you may expect or allow. I have an 
elderly housekeeper who has been my Walpole above 
thirty years whenever I lived in this kingdom. I have 
the command of one or two villas near this town; you 
have a warm apartment in this house, and two gardens 
fur amusement. I have said enough, yet not half. 
Except absence from friends, I confess freely that I 
have no discontent at living here beside what arises from 
a silly spirit of liberty, which, as it neither sours my 
drink, uor hurts my meat, nor spoils my stomach fur- 
ther than in imagination, so I resolve to throw it off. 

You talk of this “ Dunciad,” but I am impatient 
to have it volare per ora—there is now a vacancy for 
fame; the “ Beggare’ Opera” has done its task, des- 
cedat uti conviva satur. Adieu. 

JoNATHAN SwirtT. 


TO LORD CARTERET. 
May 10, 1728. 
My Lorp,—I told your excellency that you were to 
run on my errands. My lord Burlington nas a very 
fine monument of his ancestor the earl of Corke in my 
cathedral, which your excellency has seen. I and the 
chapter have written to him in a body to have it re- 
paired, and Tin person have desired he would do it 
And I desired likewise that he would settle a parcel of 
land worth 5/. a-year (not an aunuity) to keep it always 
in repair. He said “he would do anything to oblige 
me, but was afraid that in future times the 5/, a-year 
would be misapplied, and secured by the dean and 
chapter to their own use.” I answered “that a dean 
and twenty-four members of so great a chapter, who 
in livings, estates, &c., had about 40000. a-year among 
them, would hardly divide 4s. among them to cheat 
his posterity ; and that we could have no view but to 
consult the honour of his family.” I therefore com- 
mand your excelleucy to lav this befure him, and the 
affrout he has put upon us in not wiswering a letter 
written to him by the dean and chapter in a body. 
The great duke of Schomberg is buried under the 
altar in my cathedral. My lady Holderness is my old 
acquaintance, and 1 wrote to her about a small sum to 
make a monument for her grandfather. 1 wrote to her 
myself; and also there was a letter from the dean and 
chapter to desire she would order a monument to be 
raised for him in my cathedral. It seems Mildmay, 
now lord Fitzwalter, her husband, is a covetous fellow ; 
or whatever is the matter, we have had no answer. 
I desire you will tell lord Fitzwalter “ that, if he will 
not send 502 to make a monument for the old duke, I 
and the chapter will erect a small one of ourselves for 
102.; wherein it shall be expressed that the posterity 
of the duke, naming particularly lady Holderness and 
Mr. Mildmay, not having the generosity to erect a 
monument, we have done it of ourselves.” And if, for 
an excuse, they pretend they will send for his body, 
let them know it is mine; and, rather than send it, I 
will take up the bones, and make of it a skeleton, and 
vut it in my register-office, to be a memorial of their 
aseness to all posterity. This 1 expect your excel- 
lency will tell Mr. Mildmay, or, as you now call him, 
lord Fitzwalter ; and I expect likewise that he will let 
sir Conyers d’Arcy know how ill I take his neglect in 
this matter; although, to do him jurtice, he averred 
‘that Mildmay was so avaricious a wretch that he 
would let his own father be buried without a coffin to 
save charges.” 
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I expect likewise, that if you are acquainted with 
your successor, you will let him know how impartial 
I was in giving you characters of clergymen, without 
regard to party, and what weight you laid on them ; 
and that, having but one clergyman who had any rela- 
lation to me, I let him pass unpreferred. And lastly, 
that you will let your said successor know that you 
lament the having done nothing for Mr. Robert 
Grattan,a and give him such a recommendation that 
he may have something to mend his fortune. 

These are the matters I leave in charge to your ex- 
cellency; and I desire that I, who have done with 
courts, may not be used like a courtier; for, as T was 
a courtier when you were a schoolboy, I kuow all your 
arts. And so God bless you, and all your family, 
my old friends; and remember, I expect you shall 
not dare to be a courtier to me. Iam &c. 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM MR. GAY. 
Bath, May 16, 1728. 

Dear Sir,—I have been at the Bath about ten days, 
and I have played at no game but once, and that at 
backgammon with Mr. Lewis, who is very much your 
humble servant. He is here upon account of the ill 
state of health of his wife, who has as yet found very 
little benefit from the wafers. Lord and lady Boling- 
broke are here; and 1] think she is better than when I 
came here ; they stay, as I guess, only about a fortnight 
longer. They both desired me to make their compli- 
ments; as does Mr. Congreve,p who is ina very ill 
state of health, but somewhat better since he came 
here. Mr. Lewis tells me that he is promised to 
receive 100/. upon your account at his return to Lon- 
don; he having (upon request) complied to stay for 
the payment till that time. The 200/ you left with 
me are in the hands of lord Bathurst, together with 
some money of miue, all which he will repay at Mid- 
summer, sothat we must think of some other way of 
employing it; and I cannot resolve what to do. I do 
not know how long I shaljl stay here, because I am 
now, a8 I have been all my life, at the disposal of 
others. I drink the waters and am in hopes to lay in 
a stock of health, some of which I wish to com- 
municate to you. Dr. Delany told me you had been 
upon a journey, and I really fancy taking horse is as 
good as taking the waters; I hope you have found 
benefit by it. “ The Beggars’ Opera” is acted here ; but 
our Polly has got no fame, though the actors have got 
money. Ihave sent by Dr. Delany the opera, Polly 
Peachum, and captain Macheath. I would have sent 
you my own head, (which is now engraving to make 
up the gang,) but it is not yet finished. I supposed 
you must have heard that I have had the ie 
to have had a sermon preached against my works by a 
court chaplain, which I look upon as no small 
avlition to my fame.—Direct to me here when you 
write; and the sooner that is, the soouer you will 
make me happy. 


TO MR. POPE. 
June 1, 1728. 
I rook upon my Jord Bolingbroke and us two as 
a peculiar triumvirate, who have nothing to expect or 
to fear; and so far fittest to converse with oue another ; 
ouly he and I are a little subject to schemes, and one 
of us (1 would not say which) upon very weak ap- 
pearances, and this you have nothing to do with, 
I do profess without affectation that your kind opinion 


a Of this family there were seven brothers, sons of Dr. Grat- ' 


tan, a venerable aud hospitable clergyman, who gave them 
all a liberal education. 

b He died January 19, 1729. 

© Dr. Thomas Herring, then preacher to the Society in Liu- 
coln’s-iun, and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 
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of me as a patriot (since you call it so) is what Ide 
not deserve; because what I do is owing to ect 
rage and resentment, and the mortifying sight of s avery 
folly, and baseness about me, among which I am forced 
to live. And I will take my oath that you have more 
virtue in an hour than I im seven years; for you 
despise the follies and hate the vices of maukind with- 
out the least ill effect on your temper; afd with 
regard to particular men, you are inclined always 
rather to think the better, whereas with me it is always 
directly contrary. I oe however, this is not in you 
from a superior principle of virtue, but from your 
situation, which has made all parties and interests 
indifferent to you; who can be under no concern 
about high and low church, Whig and Tory, or who 
is first minister.—Your long letter was the last I 
received till this by Dr. Delany, although you men- 
tion auother since. The doctor told me your secret 
about the ‘ Dunciad,” which does not please me, because 
it defers gratifying my vanity in the most tender point, 
and perhaps may wholly disappoint it. As to one of 
your inquiries, ] am easy enough in great matters, 
but have a thousand paltry vexations in my little 
station, and the more contemptible the more vexatiuus. 
There might be a Lutrin written upon the tricks used 
by my chapter to teaze me. I do not converse with 
one creature of station or title, but I have a set of easy 
people whom I entertain when I have a mind: I have 
formerly described them to you, but when you come 
you shall have the honours of the country as much as 
you please, and I shall on that account make a better 
figure as long as I live. Pray God preserve Mrs. 
Pope for your sake and ease; I love and esteem her too 
much to wish it for herown; if I were five-and-twenty 
I would wish to be of her age, to be as secure as she 
is of a better life. Mrs. P. B. [Patty Blount} has 
written to me, and is one of the best letter-writers 
I know; very good sense, civility, and friendship, 
without any stiffness or constraint. The “ Dunciad” has 
taken wind here; but if it had not, you are as much 
known here as in England, and the university lads 
will crowd to kiss the hem of your garment. I am 
grieved to hear that my lord Bolingbroke’s ill health 
forced him to the Bath. Tell me, is not temperance a 
necessary virtue for great men, since it is the parent 
of ease and liberty, so necessary for the use and im- 
provement of the mind, and which philosophy allows 
to be the greatest felicities of life? I believe, had 
health been given so liberally to you, it would have 
been better husbanded without shame to your parts. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

FROM MR. POPE. 
Dawley, June 28, 1728. 

I now nold the pen for my lord Bolingbroke, who 
is reading your letter between two haycocks, but his 
attention is somewhat diverted by casting his eyes on 
the clouds, not in admiration of what you say, but for 
fear of a shower. He is pleased with your placing him 
ip the triumvirate between yourself and me; though he 
says that he doubts he shall fare like Lepidus—while 
one of us rans away with all the power, like Augustus, 
and another with all the pleasures, like Anthony. It 
is upon a foresight of this that he has fitted up his 
farm, and you will agree that his scheme of retreat at 
least is not founded upon weak appearances. Upou his 
return from the Bath, all peccant humours he finds are 
purged out of him; one his great temperance and 
economy are 80 signal, that the first is fit for my con- 
‘stitution, and the latter would enable you to lay up so 
much money as to buy a bishopric in England. As 
to the return of his health and vigour, were you here, 
you might inquire of his haymakers; but as to his 
temperance, I can answer that (for one whole day) we 
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have had nothing for dinner but mutton broth, beans 
and bacon, and a barn-door fowl. 

Now his lordship is run after his cart, I have a mo- 
ment left to myself to tell you that I overheard him 
yesterday agree with a painter for 200/. to paint his 
country-hall with trophies of rakes, spades, prongs, 
&c., and other ornaments, merely to countenance his 
ral this place a farm—now turn over a new 
eaf.— 

He bids me assure you he should be sorry not to 
have more schemes of kindness for his friends than of 
ambition for himself; there, though his schemes may 
be weak, the motives at least are strong; and he 
says further, if you could bear as great a fall and 
decrease of your revenues as he knows by experience 
he can, you would not live in Ireland an hour. 

The “ Dunciad ” is going to be printed in all pomp, 
with the inscription, which makes me proudest. It 
will be attended with proeme, prolegomena, testimonia 
scriptorum, index authorum, aud notes variorum. As 
to the latter, 1 desire you to read over the text, and 
make a few in any way you like best;a whether dry 
raillery, upon the style and way of commenting of 
trivial critics; or humorous, upon the authors in the 
poem; or historical, of persons, places, times; or ex- 
planatory, or collectiug the parallel passages of the 
ancients. Adieu. Iam pretty well, my mother not ill. 
Dr. Arbuthnot vexed with his fever by intervals; I 
am afraid he declines, and we shall lose a worthy 
man: I amtroubled about him very much: I am, &c. 


FROM MR GAY. 
Bath, July 6, 1728. 

Dear Sir,—The last news I have heard of you was 
from Mr. Lancelot, who was at this place with lord 
Suasex, who gave me hopes of seeing you the latter 
end of this summer. JI wish you may keep that reso- 
lution, and take the Bath in your way to town. You 
in all agra will find here some or most of those 
you like to see. Dr. Arbuthnot wrote to me to-day 
from Tunbridge, where he is now for the recovery of 
his health, having had several relapses of a fever: he 
tells me that he is much better, and that in August he 
iutends to some hither. Mr. Congreve and I often 
talk of you, and wish you health and every good 
thing; but often, out of self-interest, we wish you 
with us. In five or six days I set out upon an ex- 
cursion to Herefordshire, to lady Scudamore’s, but 
shall return here the beginning of August. I wish 
you could meet me at Gutheridge. The Bath did not 
agree with lady Bolingbroke, and she went from here 
much worse than she came. Since she went to Daw- 
ley, by her own inclination, without the advice of 
physicians, she has taken to a milk diet, and she bath 
written me an account of prodigious good effects both 
in the recovery of her appetite and spirits. The weather 
is extremely hot, the place is very empty, I have an in- 
clination to study, but the heat makes it impossible. 
The duke of Bolton, I hear, has run away with Polly 
Peachum,” having settled 400/. a-year upon her during 
leasure; and upon disagreement 200/. a-year. Mr. 

ope is ina state of persecution for the “ Dunciad ;” 
I wish to be witness of his fortitude, but he writes 
but seldom. It would be a consolation to me to hear 
from you. I have heard but once from Mrs. Howard 
these three mouths, and, 1 think, but once from Mr. 
Pope. My portrait mezgotinto is published from Mrs. 
Howard’s painting; I wish I could contrive to send 
you one, but I fancy I could get a better impression at 
London. I have ten thousand things to talk to you, 
put few to write; yet defer writing to you no longer, 


& Dr. Swift did so. 
b Miss Fenton, whom he afterwards married. 
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knowing you interest yourself in everything that con- 
cerns me so much, that I make you happy, as you 
will me if you can tell me you are in good health, 
which I wish to hear every morning as soon as I 
awake. I am, dear sir, yours most affectionately. 


TO MR. POPE. 
July 26, 1728. 


| I Have often run cver the “ Dunciad,” in an Irish edition 


(I suppose full of faults), which a gentleman sent me. 
The notes I could wish to be very large, in what relates 
to the persons concerned; for I have long observed 
that twenty miles from London nobody understands 
hints, initial letters, or town facts and passages; and 
in a few years not even those who live in London. I 
would have the names of those scribblers printed ine 
dexically, at the beginning or end of the poem, with an 
account of their works, for the reader to refer to. I 
would have all the parodies (as they are called) re- 
ferred to the author they imitate.—When I began this 
long paper, I thought I should have filled it with 
setting down the several passages 1 had marked in the 
edition I had; but I find it unnecessary, so many of 
them falling underthe samerule. After twenty times 
reading the whole, I never, in my opinion, saw 80 
much good satire, or more good sense, in so many lines. 
How it passes in Dublin I know not yet; but I am 
sure it will be a great disadvantage to the poem that 
the persons and facts will not be understood till an ex- 
planation comes out, and a very full one. I imagine 
it is not to be published till toward winter, when folks 
begin to gather in town. Again I insist, you must 
have your asterisks filled up with some real names of 
real dunces. 

I am now reading your preceding letter of June 
28, and find that all I have advised above is men- 
tioned there. I would be glad to know whether the 
quarto edition is to come out anonymously, as pub- 
lished by the commentator, with all his pomp of 
prefaces, &c., and among many complaints of spurious 
editions? 1 am thinking whether the editor should not 
follow the old style of this excellent author, &c., and 
refine in many places when you meant no refinement ; 
and into the bargain, take all the load of naming 
the dunces, their qualities, histories, and performances! 

As to yourself, I doubt you want a spurrer-on to 
exercise and to amusements; but to talk of decay at 
your season of life isa jest. But you are uot so regu- 
lar as J. You are the most temperate man Godward, 
and the most intemperate yourselfward, of most I 
have known. I suppose Mr. Gay will return from the 
Bath with twenty pounds more flesh, and two hundred 
less in money: Providence never designed him to be 
above two-and-twenty by his thoughtlessness and cul 
libility. He has as little foresight of age, sickness, po- 
verty, or loss of admirers, as a girl of fifteen. By the 
way, I must observe that my lord Bolingbroke (from 
the effects of his kindness to me) argues most sophis- 
tically : the fall from a million to a hundred thousand 
pounds is not so great as from eight hundred pounds 
a-year to one: besides, he is a controller of furtgne ; 
and poverty dares not look a great minister in the face 
under his lowest declension. I never knew him live 
so greatly and expensively as he has done since his 
return from exile; such mortals have resources that 
others are not able to comprehend. But God bless 
you, whose great genius has not so transported you as 
to leave you to the courtesy of mankind; for wealth is 
liberty, and liberty is a blessing fittest for a philaso- 
pher—and Gay is a slave just by 2000/. too litte. 
And Horace was of my mind, and let my lord con: 
tradict him if he dares. JONATHAN SWIFT, 
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TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Market-hill,a August 2, 1728 

Our friends here, as well as myself, were sadly disap- 
east upon hearing the account of your journey. 

obody in town or country, as we were informed, knew 
where you were; but I persuaded our family that you 
were certainly in a way of making yourself easy, and 
had got that living you mentioned: and accordingly 
we were grieved and rejoiced at the loss and settlement 
of a friend; but it never entered into our heads that 
you were bestowing forty days in several stages between 
constable and constable, without any real benefit to 
yourself, further than of exercise; and we wished that 
nobody should have had the benefit of your long absence 
from your school but yourself, by a good living, or we 
by your good company; much less that the pleasure of 
spiting T {Richard Tighe] had been your great 
motive. I heartily wish you were settled at Hamilton's 
Bawn, and I would be apt to advise you not to quit 
your thoughts that way, if the matter may be brought 
to bear; for, by a letter I just received from the bishop 
of Cork, which was short and dry, with the stale ex- 
cuse of pre-engagements, I doubt you can hope nothing 
from him. As to what you call my exercise, I have 
long quitted it: it gave me too much constraint, and 
the world does not deserve it. We may keep it cold 
till the middle of winter. 

As to my return, there are many speculations. I am 
well here, and hate removais: my scheme was, that 
you should come hither, as you say, and IJ return with 
you in your chaise. Sir Arthur, on hearing your let- 
ter, pressed me to stay longer. I am a very busy man, 
such as at Quilca, which you will know when you 
come; yet I would contrive to be pressed more to stay 
till Christmas, and then you may contrive to be here 
ugain, and take me back with you time enough for my 
own visitation; and my reason fur staying is, to be here 
the planting and pruning time, &c. 
and love the retirement here and the civility of my 
hosts. This is my state and humour upon it, and ac- 
cordingly you are to manage my scheme. However, I 
would have you keep your vacation of September here : 
and let Mrs. Brent send mea dozen guineas (half of 
them half guineas) by you, and a periwig, and a new 
riding-gown and cassock, and whatever else I may 
want by a longer absence, provided you will resolve 
and swear that I shall stay. 

IT had all Mrs. Breut’s packets by Mr. Little. My 
service to Mrs. Dingley. J cannot say that I have 
more to say than to say that I am, &c. 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 





TO DR. SHERIDAN, 
Market-hill, Septeinber 18, 1728. 
My continuance here is partly owing to indvlence, and 
partly to my hatred to Dublin. I am in a middling 
way, between healthy and sick, hardly ever without a 
little giddiness or deafness, and sometimes both: so 
much for that. As to what you call my lesson, I told 
you I would think no more of it, neither do I conceive 
the world deserves so much trouble from you or me. 
I think the sufferings of the country for want of silver 
deserve a paper,» since the remedy is so easy, and those 
in power so negligent. I had some other subjects in 
my thoughts: but truly Iam taken up so much with 
Jung lampoons on a person who owns you for a back, 
‘hat I have no time for anything else: and if I do not 
atoduce one every now and then of about two hundred 
lines, I am chid for my idleness and threatened with 
you. I desire you will step to the deanery, speak to 


® The seat of sir Arthur Acheson. ; 
b Intoe * Intelligencer,” the 19th number of which is on this 
subject. 


I hate Dublin, | 
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Mrs. Brent,* bid her open the middle great drawer 
of Ridgeway’'s scrutoire m my closet, and then do you 
take out from thence the history’ in folio, marble 
cover; and two thin folios, fairly written. | forget 
the titles, but you have read them; one is an account 
of the proceedings of lord Oxford's ministry, and the 
other to the same purpose. There are foul copies of 
both in the same drawer, but do you take out thie fair 
ones, not in my hand. Let them be packed up and 
brought hither by the bearer. My lady is perpetually 
quarrelling with sir Arthur and me, and shows every 
creature the libels I have writ against her.4 

Mr. Worrall sent me the particulars of the havoc 
made in Naboth’s vineyard.e The d— burst, &c. 

I think lady Dun’s burning would be an admirable 
subject to show how hateful au animal a human crea- 
ture is that is known to have never done any good. 
The rabble all rejoicing, &c., which they would not 
have dune at any misfortune to a man knowu to be 
charitable. 

I wish you could get in with the primate, on the 
account of some discourse about you here to-day with 
Whaley and Walmsley. Whaley goes to Dublin on 
Monday next in order for England. I would have 
you see him. I fancy you may do some good with 
the primate as to the first good vacant school, if you 
wheedle him and talk a little Whiggishly. 

JONATHAN Swirr. 





MR. POPE TO DR. SHERIDAN, 


S1r,—TI thank you kindly for your news of the dean of 
St. Patrick’s for your “ Persius,” for everything in your 
letter. I will use my warmest endeavours to serve Dr. 
Whaley. Beside his own merit, the demerit of his an- 
tagonist goes into the scale, and the dean tells me he is 
a coadjutant of that fool Smedley. You must have 
seen, but you cannot have read, what he has lately 
published against our friend and me. The only plea- 
sure a bad writer can give me he has given, that of 
being abused with my betters and my friends, I am 
much pleased with most of the ‘ Intelligencers,” but I 
am a little piqued at the author of them for not once 
doing me the honour of a mention upon so honourable 
an occasion as being slandered by the dunces, together 
with my friend the dean, who is properly the author of 
the “ Dunciad :” it had never been written but at his 
request, and for his deafness; for, had he been able to 
converse with me, do you think I had amused my time 
so il]? J will not trouble you with amendments to so 
imperfect an edition as is now published ; you will soon 
see a better, with a full and true commentary, setting 
all mistakes right, and branding none but our own 
cattle. Some very good epigrams on the gentlemen of 
the “ Dunciad” have been sent me from Oxford, and 
others of the London authors. If I had an amanuensis 
(which is a thing neither I nor my common trifles are 
worth) you should have them with this. If your uni- 
versity or town have produced any on this subject, pray 
send them me, or keep them at least together, for au- 
other day they may all meet. 

I have written to the dean just now by Mr. Elring- 
ton, who charges himself with this, and have inserted a 
hint or two of his libelling the lady of the family: in 
as innocent a manner as he does it, he will hardly sus- 
pect I had any information of it. 


8 The dean’s housekeeper. 
b «* History of the Peace of Utrecht.” 
© “The State of Affairs in 1714.” 
d See ** Hamilton’s Bawn, or the Grand Question Debated.” 
> © A field, not far from the deanery-house, which Dr. Swift 
enclosed at a great expense with a tine stone wall lined with 
brick, against which he planted vines and the best chosen fruit- 


' trees, for the benetit of the dean of Ss. Patrick’s for the time 


being. a 
f A prose translation by Dr. Sheridan 
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Though I am a very ill correspondent, I shall at all 
times be glad to have the favour of a line from you. 
My eyesight is bad, my head often in pain, my time 
strangely taken up. Were I my own master (which, I 
thank God, I yet am, in all points but one, where hu- 
manity only constrains me) I would infallibly see 
Ireland before I die. But whether that, or many other 
of my little though warm designs, will ever take 
effect, 

Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. 

_I am (wherever I am) the dean's and the dean's 
friends’, and consequently faithfully, sir, your affec- 
tionate servant, ALEXANDER Pope. 


TO MR. WORRALL« 
September 28, 1728. 
I HAD all the letters given me by my servants; so tell 
Mrs. Brent and Dr. Sheridan: and I thank you for the 
great care you had in the commissions I troubled you 
with, 

J imagine Mrs. Brent is gone into the country but 
that you know where to send to her. J desire you will 
pay her four pounds, and sixteen pounds to Mrs. Ding- 
ley, and take their receipts. I beg Mrs. Dingley’s par- 
don for not remembering her debt sooner, and my 
humble service to her. I desire Mrs. Brent to send me 
the best receipt she has for making meath: she may 
send me her receipt for making the strong meath, and 
that for making the néxt strong, and the third strong. 
Hers was always too strong; and on that account she 
was so wilful I would suffer her to make no more. 
There is eichiain, Hoe thing happened about the usque- 
baugh for my lord Roltagbroke. It seems you only 
directed it for the earl of Berkeley; but I thought I 
had desired you to add “ for lord Bolingbroke ;” but 
there is nothing in that, for I wrote to the earl of 
Berkeley to give him notice. But Mr. Gavan, who 
married a daughter of Mrs. Kenna, who keeps the inn 
at Chester, hath just sent me a letter, informing me 
that the usquebaugh came to Park-gate, within seven 
niles of Chester; and that Mr. Whittle, the owner of 
the ship, was to deliver it himself; but he sent it by a 
man of a noted bad character, who, as Mrs. Kenna sup- 
poses, kept it some time, and opened it before he deli- 
vered it; for, immediately upon the delivery of it, 
Mrs. Kenna sent to Park-gate, to have the usquebaugh 
brought up to Chester; but was told that the fellow 
had brought it away; that he said he sent it as di- 
rected ; but that no doubt he must have some view of 
paying himself for the trouble, which made him so 
busy ; but whether it was by changing the usquebaugh, 
or overrating the charges of it, Mr. Gavan could not 
tell; but adds that, if I should hear of anything amiss, 
I should write to Mrs. Kenna, his mother, who will en- 
deavour to make the fellow do me justice. All this I 
have transcribed from Mr. Gavan’s letter ; and I desire 
you will call upon his father, Mr. Luke Gavan, (who 
is @ Known man in Dublin,) and desire him, when he 
writes to his son, to give my service to him and Mrs. 
Kenna, and let them know I will do as they direct. I 
am very unfortunate in this affair; but have no re- 
medy; however, I will write to lord Bolingbroke: 
though I fear I am cheated of it all: for I do not find 
that the fellow demanded anything from Mrs. Kenna, 
or came to her at all. Your new fancies of making 
my riding-gown and cassock (I mean Mrs. Brent’s fan- 
cies) do not please me at all, because they differ so 
much from my old one. You are a bad packer of bad 
grapes. Mrs. Dingley says she cannot persuade Mrs. 
Brent to take a vomit. Is she not (do not tell her) an 


a Vicar of St. Patrick’s, a quiet and intelligent man, with 
whom Swift lived ona very easy footing, occasionally dining 
at his house at a settled board, 
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old fool? she has made me take many a one without 
mercy. Pray give Mrs. Worrall a thousand thanks 
from me for her kind present and workmanship of her 
fairest hands in making me two nightcaps. 

We have a design rp Sheridan. He sent us in 
print a ballad upon Ballyspellin, in which he has em- 
ployed all the rhymes he could find to that word ; but 
we have found fifteen more, and employed them in 
abusing his ballad and Ballyspellin too. I here send 
you a copy, and desire you will get it printed privately, 
and published. 

Your periwig-maker is a cursed rogue. The wig 
he gave you is an old one with a new cawl, and so big 
that I cannot wear it, and the curls all fallen: I just 
tried it on my head; but I cannot wear it. I am ever 


| yours, &, 


JONATHAN Swirt 


FROM MR. POPE. 

Bath November 14, 1728. 
I HAVE passed six weeks in quest of health, and found 
it not: but I found the folly of solicitude about it in 
a hundred instances: the contrariety of opinions and 
epractices, the inability of physicians, the blind obe- 
dience of some patients, and as blind rebellion of others. 
I believe, at a certain time of life, men are either fools 
or physicians for themselves ; and zealots or divines for 
themselves. 

It was much in my hopes that you intended usa 
winter’s visit, but last week I repented that wish, 
having been alarmed with a report of your lying ill 
on the road from Ireland; from which J am just re- 
lieved by an assurance that you are still at sir Arthur's 
ay Arthur Acheson] planting and building; two 
things that I envy you for, besides a third, which is the 
society ofa valuable lady. I conclude, though I know 
nothing of it, that you quarrel with her and abuse her 
every day if she is so. I wonder I hear of no lam- 
poons upon her, either made by yourself or by others, 
because you esteem her. I think it a vast pleasure 
that, whenever two people of merit regard one another, 
so many scoundrels envy and are angry at thetn; it 
is bearing testimony to a merit they cannot reach; 
aud if you knew the infinite content I have received of 
late at the finding yours and my name constantly 
united in any silly scandal, I think you would go near 
to sing Jo Triumphe! and celebrate my happiness in 
verse : and I believe, if you will not, I shall. The 
inscription to the “ Dunciad ”’ 1s now printed and ine 
serted inthe poem. Do you care I should say anything 
further how much that poem is yours? since certainly 
without you it had never been. Would to God we 
were together for the rest of our lives! the whole weight 
of scribblers would just serve to find us amusement, 
and not more. I hope you are too well employed to 
mind them; every stick you plant, and every stone 
you lay, is to some purpose; but the business of such 
lives as theirs is but to die daily, to labour and raise 
nothing. I only wish we could comfort each other 
under our bodily infirmities, and let those who have 
so great a mind to have more wit than we win it and 
wear it. Give us but ease, health, peace, and fair 
weather! I think it is the best wish in the world, and 
you know whose it was. If I lived in Ireland, I fear 
the wet climate would endanger more than my life, 
my humour and health, I am so atmospherical a crea- 
ture, 

I must not omit acquainting you that what you 
heard of the words spoken of you in the drawing-room 
was not true. The sayings of princes are generally as 
ill related as the sayings of wits. To such reports 
little of our regard should be given, and less of our 
conduct influenced by them 
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TQ THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 
Market-hill, November 16, 1728. 

Sirn,—I am extremely obliged to you for your kind 
intention in the purchase you mention; but it will 
not answer my design, because these lands are let in 
leases renewable for ever, and consequently can never 
have the rent raised; which is mortal to all estates left 
for ever to a public use, and is contrary to a funda- 
mental maxim of mine; and most corporations feel 
the smart of it. 

I have been here several mouths, to amuse me in 
my disorders of giddiness and deafness, of which I have 
frequent returns—and I shall hardly return to Dublin 
till Christmas. 

I amtruly grieved at your great loss.» Such mis- 
furtunes seem to break the whole scheme of man’s life, 
aud although time may lessen sorrow, yet it cannot 
hinder a man from feeling the waut of so near a com- 

nion, nor hardly supply it with another. I wish you 
iealth and happiness, and that the pledge» left you 
may prove acomfort. I am, with great sincerity, your 
most obliged and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


DR. SHERIDAN TO LORD MOUNTCASHEL. ss 

: December 1, 1728. 
My Lorp,—I dedicate to you this edition and trans- 
lation of “Persius,’’° as an acknowledgment for the great 
pleasure you gave me in the first’ part of your educa- 
tion, which, by your own application and goodness of 
temper, was attended with a success equal to my wishes. 

And since you still proceed in the same paths of 
diligence and virtue im the university, where you have 
already distinguished yourself in a very short time, it 
lays a further obligation upon me to return you my 
thanks in this public manner for having so faithfully 
regarded the last advice which I gave you. . 

When I hear from your governors with what respect 
and deference you treat them; how cheerful you are 
in your obedience to their commands; that vou are 
constant in all duties enjoined you by the statutes 
(too much hitherto neglected by those of your quality) ; 
that you are regular in your life, decent in your be- 
haviour, good-natured and civil to your companions, 
whom you have prudently chosen from among the best ; 
that you are diligent in your studies; with many other 
additions to your character which very much redound 
to your honour; I then return my thanks to God, and 
think all my labour on your account rewarded in the 
noblest and the best manner. 

You are now in a situation of taking two the most 
delightful shed pit that a generous mind can have. 
First, you can look back upon a good and honourable 
reputation, left behind you among your schoolfellows. 
You can behold that ardent emulation in most of them 
which you kindled in their breasts by your example; 
and thus you see yourself a blessed instrument of bring- 
ing others into the road of honour and virtue, which 
you naturally followed upon the first direction. The 
next prospect is, that you are now placed on a more 
public stage, among the hopefulest young gentlemen of 
this kingdom, who are already so far influenced by your 
example that they rather seem willing to coutend with 
you in the race than to follow; and this by your own 
encouragement. Consider, my lord, the good you now 
do is not confined to the present age; but those to 
come shal] show the effects of your virtue, and posterity 
shall bless you for giving an advantage to them, which 
they can only requite by the greatest esteem they will 
preserve fur your memory. 


® The death of Mrs. Wallis. 

b A son, afterwards a barrister-at-law. 

© A literal translation in vrose, published at Dublin by G. 
Grierson, 1728 
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I shall make you no compliments upon your birth 
or title, for which, you and your schoolfellows will 
witness for me that I never did once either distinguiso 
or spare you while you were under my care. Neither 
shall I ever allow you any merit from the mere advan- 
tages of fortune. Besides, I always observed you much 
more fond of the genealogies of the Greek and Roman 
heroes than of your own. There you found so many 
wonderful examples of piety, wisdom, justice, fortitude, 
love to their country, faithfulness to their friends, every 
action great, noble, and truly humane, that it is not tu 
be wondered your character exceeds your years, when 
you endeavoured to borrow most of it from them; for 
which every wise man will acquit you, since there are 
so few examples in the present world that will deserve 
your imitation. But the great characters of antiquity 
are such as you may safely follow in everything that 
is great and good, And although it hath been your 
misfortune to live in a country not the most inviting 
scene to employ those talents which God hath given 
you, and which your own disposition, added to the care 
of your instructors, is so likely to improve, yet let 
not that be a discouragement from persevering to 
qualify yourself fur appearing one day where you 
can shine to more advantage. 

But my zeal for your happiness makes me forget 
that you are now under governors much fitter to direct 
you in your future conduct. I shall therefore only 
jom with them in my good wishes for a blessing on 
their labours. ‘Si agricolam afbor ad fructum_per- 
ducta delectat; si pastor ex foetu gregis sui capit vo- 
luptatem ; si alumnum suum nemo aliter intuetur quam 
ut. adolescentiam illius suam judiceh quid evenire 
credis his qui ingenia educaverunt, et qui tenera forma- 
verunt, adulta subito vident? Assero te mihi, Meum 
opus es.” [Seneca, Ep. 34.] My case, my lord, is the 
very same, You are a plant of my own rearing; and 
although you be now removed to another soil, the same 
delight which I conceived at your prosperous growth 
makes me earnest in my expectations to see the fruit. 
May you never disappoint our hopes, but become a 
true son of the church, a loyal subject to your prince, 
a faithful friend to your country, aud an honour to 
the age you live in! May all happiness and success 
attend you to the last period of your life. Iam, my 
lord, with true respect, esteem, and affection, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

| THoMAS SHERIDAN. 





FROM MR. GAY. 
London, December 2, 1728. 
Dear Sir,—I think this is my fourth letter, I am 
sure it is the third, without any answer. If I had any 
assurance of your health I should have been more 
easy. I should have written to you upon this subject 
above a month ago, had it not been for a report that 
you were upon the road in your way to England: 
which I fear now was without foundation. Your 
money, with part of my own, is still in the hands of 
lord Bathurst, which 1 believe he will keep no longer, 
but repay upon his coming to town; when I will en- 
deavour to dispose of it as I do of my own, unless I 
receive your orders to the contrary. Lord and lady 
Bolingbroke are in town: she has been lately very ill, 
but is now somewhat better. I have had a very severe 
attack of a fever, which, by the care of our friend Dr, 
Arbuthnot, has, 1 hope, almost left me. I have been 
confined about ten days, but never to my bed, so that 
I hope soon to get abroad about my business; that is, 


jthe care of the second part of the ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera,” 


which was almost ready for rehearsal; but Rich re- 
ceived the duke of Grafton’s commands (upon an 
information that he was rehearsing a play improper te 
be represeute 1) nut to velrearse any uew play whatever, 
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till his grace has seen it. What will become of it I 
know not; but Iam sure I have written nothing that 
can be legally suppressed, unless the setting vices in 
general in an odious light, and virtue in an amiable 
dne, may give offence. I passed five or six months 
this year at the Bath with the duchess of Marlborough ; 
and thn, in the view of taking care of myself, writ 
this piece. If it goes on, in case of success I have 
taken care to make better bargains for myself: I tell 
vou this because I know you are so good as to interest 
yourself so warmly in my affairs that it is what you 
would want toknow. I saw Mr. Pope on Friday, who, 
as to his health, is just as you left him. His mother, 
by his account, is much the same. Mr. Lewis, who 
is very much your servant, (as are all I have men- 
tioned,) tells me further time is still desired of him 
about the 1004. Dr. Arbuthnot particularly desires 
his compliments, and Mrs. Howard often asks after 
you. Prince Frederick is expected over this week. 
I hope to go abroad in two or three days. I wish I 
could meet with you either abroad or at home. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 
Market-hill, January 4, 1729. 
I wap your long letter, and thank you heartily for 
your concern about my health. I continue very deaf 
and giddy: but, however, I would certainly come 
to town, not only for my visitation, but because in 
these circumstances, and in winter, I would rather 
be at home. But it is now Saturday night, and that 
beast Sheridan is not yet come, although it has been 
thawing since Monday. If I do not come, you know 
what to do. 
My humble service to our friends, as usual. 
JONATHAN Swirt. 





TO MR. WORRALL. 

Market-hill, January 138, 1729. 
I gust received your letter, and should never have 
done if I returned you thanks so often as I ought 
for your care and kindness: both my disorders still 
continue; however, I desire that Mrs. Brent may 
make things ready, for my raggedness will soon 
force me away. 1 have been now ill about a month, 
but the family are so kind as to speak loud enough 
for me to hear them; and my deafness is not so ex- 
treme as you have known when I fretted at your 
mannerly voice, and was only relieved by Mrs, 
Worrall. 

I send you enclosed the fruit of my illness, to 
make an ‘Intelligencer ;’’ I desire you will enclose it 
in a letter to Mrs. Harding, and let your letter be in 
an unknown hand, and desire her to show it to the 
author of the ‘‘Intelligencer,”’ and to print it if he 
thinks fit. There is a letter you will find, that is 
to be prefixed before the verses, which letter is 
grounded upon a report; andif thatreport be false, 
the former part of the letter will be unseasonable, but 
the latter will not ; and therefore the “ Intelligencer” 
must be desired to alter it accordingly. 

It should be sent soon, to come time enough for 
the next “ Intelligencer.” 

Pray, in your letter to Mrs. Harding, desire her 
to make her people be more correct, and that the 
‘“ Intelligencer” himself may look over it; for that 
everybody who reads those papers are very much 
offended with the continual nonsense made by her 
printers. I am yours, JONATHAN SWIFT. 

TO MR. WORRALL. 
Market-hill, January 18, 1729. 
I nave yours of the 14th instant, but you had not then 
sccelvad my last, in which was enclosed a paper for 
the *Intelligencer,’’ which I hope you have dis- 
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posed of as desired. My disorder still continues the 
same for this fortnight past, and I am neither better 
nor worse. However, I resolve to retumn on the 
first mending of the weather: these three last days 
there being as violent a storm as I have known, which 
still continues. We have been told my lord Mount- 
cashel® is dead at Drogheda, but believe it to be a lie. 
However, he is so tender, and affects so much vigour 
and fatigue, that we have been in pain about him. 

I had a letter two days ago which cost me siy 
shillings and four pence: it consisted of the probate 
of a will in Leicestershire, and of two enclosed let- 
ters, and was beyond the weight of letters franked. 
When I went a lad to my mother, after the Revolu- 
tion, she brought me acquainted with a family where 
there was a daughter with whom I w@ acquainted. 
My prudent mother was afraid I should be in 
love with her; but when I went to London she 
married an innkeeper in Joughborough, in that 
county, by whom she had several children. The 
old mother died, and left all that she had to her 
daughter aforesaid, separate from her husband. This 
woman (my mistress with a pox) left several chil- 
dren, who are all dead but one daughter, Anne by 


‘name. This Anne, for it must be she about seven years 


ago wrote to me from London to tell me she was 
daughter of Betty Jones, for that was my mistress’s 
name till she was married to one Perkins, innkeeper 
at the George in Loughborough, as I said before. 
The subject of the girl’s letter was, that a young 
lady of good fortune was courted by an Irishman 
who pretended to be barrack-master-general of 
Ireland, and desired me, as an old acquaintance of 
her mother, Betty Jones, alias Perkins, to inquire 
about this Irishman. I answered that I knew him 
not, but supposed he was a cheat: I heard no more. 
But now comes a letter to me from this Betty Jones, 
alias Perkins, to let me know that her daughter Anne 
Giles married an Irishman, one Giles, and was now 
come over to Ireland to pick up some debts due to 
her husband which she could not get; that the young 
widow (for her husband Giles is dead) has a mind 
to settle in Ireland, and to desire I would lend her 
daughter Giles three guineas, which her mother will 
pay me when I draw upon her in England; and 
Mrs. Giles writes me a letter to that purpose. She 
intends to take a shop, and will borrow the money 
from Mrs. Brent (whose name she has learned), and 
pay me as others do. I was at first determined to 
desire you would from me make her a present of five 
pounds, on account of her mother and grandmother, 
whom my mother used to call cousin. She has sent 
me an attested copy of her mother’s will, which, as I 
told you, cost me six shillings and four pence. But 
I am in much doubt; for, by her mother’s letters, she 
is her heiress, and the grandmother left Betty Jones, 
alias Perkins, the mother of this woman in Dublin, 
all she had, as a separate maintenance from her 
husband (who proved a rogue) te the value of 
5007. Now I cannot conceive why she would let 
her only daughter and heiress come to Ireland 
without giving her money to bearher charges here 
and put her in some way. The woman’s name 
is Anne Giles; she lodges at one Mrs. Wilmot’s, 
the first house in Molesworth-court, on the right 
hand, in Fishamble-street. I have told you this long 
story to desire you will send for the woman—this 
Anne Giles—and examine her strictly, to find if she 
be the real daughter of Elizabeth Jones, alias 
Perkins, or not; and how her mother, who is so 
well able, came to send her in so miserable a condi- 
tion to Ireland. The errand is so romantic that I 
know not what to say to it. I would be ready te 
a Ledward Davis, lord viscount of Mountcashel, 
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sacrifice five pounds on old acquaintance to help the 
woman: I suspect her mother’s letters to be coun- 
terfeit, for I remember she spells like a kitchen- 
maid. And so I end this worthy business. 

My bookseller, Mr. Motte, by my recommenda- 
tion, dealt with Mr. Hyde :* there are some accounts 
between them, and Hyde is in his debt. He has 
desired me to speak to Mr. Hyde’s executors to 
sinte the account, that Mr. Motte may be in the way 
to recover the balance. I wish you would step to 
Mr. Hyde’s house and inquire how that matter stands, 
and how Mr. Motte is to be paid. I suppose Mr. 
Hyde died in good circumstances, and that there will 
be no danger of his creditors suffering by his death. 

I enclose a letter to Mr. Motte, which you will be 
so kind to seml to the post-office. 

I desire, likewise, that you will make Mrs. Brent 
buy a bottle of usquebaugh and leave it with the 
woman who keeps sir Arthur Acheson’s house in 
Capel-street, and desire her to deliver it to captain 
Creichton,» who lodges at the Pied Horse in Capel- 
street, and is to bring down other things to my lady 
Acheson. 

My most humble service to Mrs. Worrall, Mrs. 
Dingley, and love to Mrs. Brent. 

I wish you all a happy new year. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, February 18, 1729. 
I Liven very casily in the country. Sir Arthur is a 
man of sense and a scholar, has a good voice, and 
my lady a better: she is perfectly well bred and de- 
sirous to improve her understanding, which is very 
good, but cultivated too much like a fine lady. She 
wus my pupil there, and severely chid when she read 
wrong; with that and walking, and making twenty 
little amusing improvements, and writing family 
verses of mirth by. way of libels on my lady, my 
time passed very well, and in very great order ; in- 
finitely better than here, where I] see no creature but 
my servants and my old presbyterian housekeeper, 
denying myself to everybody till I shall recover my 
ears. 

The account of another lord-lieutenant was only 
in a common newspaper when I was in the country ; 
and if it should have happened to be true I would 
have desired to have had access to him, as the situa- 
tion I am in requires. But this renews the grief for 
the death of our friend Mr. Congreve,¢ whom I loved 
from my youth, and who, surely, beside his other 
talents, was avery agreeable companion. He had 
the misfortune to squander away a very good consti- 
tution in his younger days; and I think a man of 
sense and merit like him is bound in conscience to 
preserve his health for the sake of his friends as well as 
of himself. Upon his own account I could not much 
desire the continuance of his life under so much pain 
and so many infirmities. Years have not yet hard- 
dened me, and I have an addition of weight on my 


a Mr. John Hyde, an eminent bookseller of Dublin, of fair 
good character. 

b The aucient cavalier and dragoon officer, whose Memoirs will 
be found in vol. i. p. 576. 

c He was certainly one of the most polite, pleasing, and well- 
bred men of all his contemporaries. And it might have been 
said of him, as of Cowley, ‘‘ You would not, from his conversa- 
tion, have known him to have been a wit and a poct, it was so 
unassuming and courteous.’’ Swift had always a great regard 
aud affection fur him; and introduced him, though a strenuous 
Whig, to the favour of lord Oxford. It is remarkable that o1 
the first Dubin don Congreve thought ‘‘ The Tale of a Tul’ 

ross and insipid. Swift, in a copy of verses to Dr. Delany, 
rew a picture of Congreve’s fortune and situation, which is 
unfair and overcharged. For the honour of government, Con- 
greve had several good places conferred on him, and enjoyed 


an affluent income. 
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spirits since we lost him; though I saw him so seljiom, 
and possibly if he had lived on, should never have 
seen him more. I do not only wish, as you ask me, 
that I was unacquainted with any deserving person, 
but almost that I never kad a friend.. Here is an 
ingenious good-humoured physician, a fine gentle- 
man, an excellent scholar, easy in his furtunes, kind 
to everybody, has abundance of friends, entertains 
them often and liberally: they pass the evening with 
him at cards, with plenty of good meat and wine— 
eight or a dozen together: he loves them all and 
they him: he has twenty of these at command; if 
one of them dies it is no more than poor Tom; he 
gets another or takes up with the rest, and is no 
more moved than at the loss of his cat: he offends 
nobody, is easy with everybody: is not this the 
truly happy man? I was describing him to my lady 
Acheson who knows him too; but she hates him 
mortally by my character, and will not drink his 
health. I would give half my fortune for the same 
temper, and yet I cannot say I love it, for I do not 
love my lord ——, who is much of the doctor’s na- 
ture. I hear Mr. Gay’s second opera which you 
mentioned is forbid; and then he will be once more 
fit to be advised and reject your advice. Adieu. 
JONATHAN Swirt, 


ADVERTISEMENT BY DR. SWIFT, 
IN HIS DEFENCE AGAINST JOSHUA LORD ALLEN. 
February 18, 1729. 

‘“Wuereas Dr. Jonathan Swift, dean of St, Pa- 
trick’s, Dublin, hath been credibly informed that 
on Friday, the 13th of this instant February, a cer- 
tain person did, in a public place and in the hearing 
of a great number, apply himself to the right ho- 
nourable the lord mayor of this city and some of his 
brethren in the following reproachful manner: ‘ My 
lord, you and your city can squander away the pub- 
lic money in giving a gold box to a fellow who has 
libelled the government!’ or words to that effect. 
Now, if the said words, or words to the like effect, 
were intended against him, the said dean, and as a 
reflection on the right hon, the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and commons, for the decreeing unanimously 
and in full assembly the freedom of this city to the 
said dean, in an honourable manner, on account of 
an opinion they had conceived of some services done 
by him the said dean to this city and to the kingdom 
in general, the said dean doth declare that the said 
words, or words to the like effect, are insolent, false, 
scandalous, malicious, and in a particular manner 
perfidious: the said person who is reported to have 
spoken the said or the like words having for some 
years past, and even within some few days, professed 
a great friendship for the said dean, and, what is 
hardly credible, sending « common friend of the 
dean and himeelf, not many hours after the said or the 
like words had been spoken, to renew his profession 
of friendship to the said dean, but concealing the 
oratory, whereof the dean had no account till the 
following day, and then told it to all his friends.” 


TO MR. POPE. 
March 6, 1728. 
Sin,—If Iam not a good correspondent I have bad 
health, and that is as good. I passed eight months 
in the country with sir Arthur and my lady Acheson, 
and had at least half a dozen returns of my giddi- 
ness and deafness, which lasted me about three 
weeks apiece, and among other inconveniences 
hindered me from visiting my chapter and punishing 
enormities, but did not save me the charges of a 
visitation dinner. This disorder neither hinders my 
sleeping nor much my walking, yet is the most 
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mortifying malady I can suffer. I have been just a 
tnonth in town, and have just got rid of it in a fort- 
night ; and when it is on me, I have neither spirits 
to write, or read, or think, or eat. But I drink as 
much as I like, which is a resource you cannot fly 
to when you are ill; and I like it as little as you, 
but I can bear a pint better than you can a spoonful. 
‘ You were very kind in your care for Mr. Whaley ;* 
but I hope you remembered that Daniel is a dam- 
nable poet, and consequently a public enemy to 
mankind. But I despise the lords’ decree, which 
is a jest upon common sense: for what did it sig- 
nify to the merits of the cause whether George the 
old or the young were on the throne?’ 

No: I intended to pass last winter in England, 
but my health said no: and I did design to live a 
gentleman, and, os Sancho’s wife said, to go in my 
coach to court. I know not whether you are in ear- 
nest to come hither in spring ; if not, pray God you 
may never be in jest! Dr. Delany shall attend you 
at Chester, and your apartment is ready; and I have 
a most excellent chaise and about sixteen dozen of 
the best cider in the world; and you shall command 
the town and kingdom, and digito monstrari, &c. 
And when I cannot hear you shall have choice of the 
best people we can afford to hear you, and nurses 
enough; and your apartment is on the sunny side. 

The next paragraph strikes me dumb. You say, 
‘“‘T am to blame if I refuse the opportunity of going 
with my lady Bolingbroke to Aix-la-Chapelle.” I 
must tell you that a foreign language is mortal to a 
deaf man. I must have good ears to catch up the 
words of so nimble atongued race as the French, 
having been a dozen years without conversing among 
them. Mr. Gay is a scandal to all lusty young 
fellows with healthy countenances ; and I think he is 
not intemperate in a physical sense. I am told he 
has an asthma, which is a disease I commiserate more 
than deafness, because it will not leave a man quiet 
either sleeping or waking. I hope he does not intend 
to print his operac before it is acted; for I defy all 
your subscriptions to amount to 8007. And yet I 
believe he lost as much more for want of human 
prudence. 

I told you some time ago that I was dwindled to 
a writer of libels on the lady of the family where I 
lived, and upon myself; but they never went further, 
and my lady Acheson made me give her up all the 
foul copies, and never gave the fair ones out of her 
hands, or suffered them to be copied. They were 
sometimes shown to intimate friends, to occasion 
mirth, and that was all. So that I am vexed at your 
thinking I had any hand in what could come to your 
eyes. I have some confused notion of seeing a 
paper called “ Sir Ralph the Patriot,” butam sure it 
was bad or indifferent ; and as to “ The Lady at Quad- 
rille,” I never heard of it. Perhaps it may be the 
same with a paper of verses called ‘The Journal 
of a Dublin Lady,’’ which I wrote at sir Arthur 
Acheson’s; and, leaving out what concerned the 
family, I sent it to be printed in a paper which Dr. 
Sheridan had engaged in, called ‘‘ The Intelligencer,” 
of which he made but sorry work, and then dropped 
it. But the verses were printed by themselves, and 
most horridly mangled in the press, and were very 
médiocre in themselves, but did well enough in the 
manner I mentioned, of a family jest. I do sincerely 
assure you that my frequent old disorder, and the 

® This respects a lawsuit between Mr. Nathaniel Whaley and 
the archbishop of Armagh on the one side, and the crown on the 
on Richard Daniel, dean of Armagh, attending as a witness on 
the issue of the cause. 


¢ The second part of the “Beggars’ Opera, 
der of ‘he chamberlain. 


ve 


excluded by or- 
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scene where I am, and the humour I am in, and some 
other reasons which time has shown and will show 
more if I live, have lowered my small talents with a 
vengeance, and cooled my disposition to put them in 
use. I want only to be rich, for Iam hard to be 
pleased ; and for want of riches, people grow every 
day less solicitous to please me. Therefore I keep 
humble company, who are happy to come where they 
can get a bottle of wine without paying for it. I 
give my vicar a supper, and his wife a shilling, to 
play with me an hour at backgammon once a- 
fortnight. To all people of quality, and especially 
of titles, I am not within; or at least am deaf a 
week or two after Iam well. But on Sunday even- 
ings it costs me six bottles of wine to people whom 
I cannot keep out. Pray come over in April, if it be 
only to convince you that I tell no lies, and the jour- 
ney will be certainly for your health. Mrs. Brent, 
my housekeeper, famous in print for digging out the 
great bottle, says “she will be your nurse ;” and the 
best physicians we have shall attend you without fees ; 
although I believe you will have no occasion but to 
converse with one or two of them to make them 
proud. Your letter came but last post, and you see 
my punctuality. I am unlucky at everything I send 
to England. Two bottles of usquebaugh were broken. 
Well, my humble service to my lord Bolingbroke, 
lord Bathurst, lord Masham and his lady, my dear 
friend, and Mr. Pulteney, and the doctor, and Mr. 
Lewis, and our sickly friend Gay, and my lady Boling- 
broke ; and very much to Patty, who I hope will 
learn to love the world less before the world leaves 
off to love her. J am much concerned to hear of my 
lord Peterborough being ill. Iam exceedingly his 
servant; and pray God recover his health! As for 
your courtier Mrs. Howard and her mistress, I have 
nothing to say but that they have neither memory 
nor manners ; else I should have some mark of the 
former from the latter, which I was promised about 
two years ago: but since I made them a present it 
would be mean to remind them. J] am told poor 
Mrs. Pope is ill. Pray God preserve her to you, or 
raise you up as useful a friend! 

This letter is in answer to Mr. Ford, whose hand 
I mistook for yours, having not heard from him this 
twelvemonth. Therefore you are not to stare: and 
it must not be lost, for it talks to you only. 

Again, forgive my blunders ; for, reading the letter 
by candlelight and not dreaming of a letter from Mr. 
Ford, I thought it must be yours, because it talks of 
our friends. | 

The letter talks of Gay, and Mr. Whaley, and 
lord Bolingbroke, which made me conclude it must 
be yours, so all the answering part must go for no- 
thing. JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM FRANCIS GEOGEGHAN, ESQ. 
March 10, 1729. 
Srr,—Your time is precious, your curiosity not very 
small, my esteem of you very great; therefore come 
not within the walls of the four courts in hopes of 
hearing a matrimonial decree in this reign; for om 
Monday, (viz.) that is to say, the 10th of this instant 
March, 1729, his excellency Thomas Wyndham, esq., 
lord high-chancellor of Ireland, pronounced, after 
your back was turned, and not with the assistance of 
the two chiefs, his decree in the case of Stewart v. 
Stewart, on A. Powell, to this effect :—He said there 
was a full consent till such time asthe draught of the 
settlement was sent down to Mrs. Stewart, to be con- 
sidered by her and her friends; and after she had 
considered it she shall not be at liberty to make any 
objections ; for all restrictions of marriage are odious 
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in the civil law, and not favoured by the common to which if, as I have heard, some of the clergy ty 
law, especially after the age of ohe-and-twenty; exacting of tithes have contributed, they deserve as 
therefore, marry they may, and let Mr. Nutley bea great censure as a certain dean, who lends several 
lawyer for Mrs. Rebecca Stewart, the plaintiff, to sums without interest to his poor parishioners, hag 
tuke care of the settlement for her advantage, and let gained credit and honour by his charitable beneficence, 
Powell choose another lawyer for himself; though, Bad men, to be sure, have crept in, and are of that 
by the by, Mr. Nutley would serve for both; and it sacred and learned order; the blackest of crijnes: “ 
is not necessary to inquire what Powell makes by his forgery, treason, and blasphemy—recently prove this : 
practice, although he assured the mother it amounted such should be spewed out of it with the utmost con- 


to 14002. per annum. tempt, and punished according to their demerit with 
“ Ovid, ’tis true, successfully imparts severe justice. If this allegation be true, I hope to see 

The rules to steal deluded virgins’ hearts 5 them censured bythe “ Intelligencer,” and recommend 

But O! ye fair ones, pious Nutley’s skill to him the words of Jeremiah to expatiate upon, chap. 
Inspraciayou ty elude,Dy magic UM's x. ver. 21, chap. xii. ver. 10, 11. Jimagine the poor 


The laws of God, and gratify your will.” ; : 4 ; 8 
aad widow, his printer [Mrs. Harding], is in danger of 


You nwills TE -hope, excuse this liberty in one who, punishment; she suffered very cruelly for the Dra- 
to resent the indignity offered to you by Ram’s pier’s works; I hope several contributed to ease her 
coachman, made him drunk soon after at Gory; misfortunes on that occasion ; I confess I am sorry 
which so incensed the ee Ram that he dis- y gig not; but if you will give her a piece of gold, 
peat be him his ee ny e is aes sO ae not in my name, I beg, being unwilling to vaunt of 
that he has no ot eh way.0 eae tis bread ut. by charity, but as from a friend of yours, I shall by the 
oo in this city, caries pi ee eat out?” first safe hand send one; in return I expect the 

am, sir, your sincere friend and humble servant, Drapier’s works entire. 

FRANCIS GEOGEGHAN. I am sorry that for the benefit of the ladies the 
, author has not given us the English of 

FROM WILLIAM FLOWER, ESQ. 
(Created lord Castledurrow, October 27, 1733.] 
Ashbrook, March 18, 1729. 

Str,—As I have been honoured with some of your Not having Creech’s“ Horace,’’ a gentleman prevailed 
letters, and as you are my old acquaintance, though on me to attempt translating it in a couple of dis- 
to my sorrow not intimately so, I trust you will tichs: the science which the compound English and 
pardon this presumption. Perhaps you may be ata Greck word signifies litthe concerns a widower, but 
loss to guess what title ] have to an old acquaintance I should be glad to seeit improved by good pro- 
with you ; but as several little accidents make in- ficients in the Ionic jig. I own in my little reading 
delible impressions upon the minds of schoolboys, I never met with this word, which puts me in mind 
near thirty years ago, when I was one, I remember! of a passage on the Thames. My younger uncle, the 
was committed to your care from Sheene to London: grave Mr. Flower, his wife and mine, and parson 
we took water at Mortlake, the commander of the Dingle, one day made the tour of the city: we saw 
little skiff was very drunk and insolent, put usashore Bedlam, the lions, and what not; and finished with 
at Hammersmith, yet insisted with very abusive lan- a view of that noble engine under London bridge ; 
guage on his fare, which you courageously refused: then we took water for Whitehall, rowed very si- 
the mob gathered; I expected to see your gown  lently to opposite the glasshouse, where a dyer, his 
stripped off, and, for want of a blanket, to take a boat at anchor, was angling; poor Jack unfortu- 


Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo. 


flight with you in it, but,— nately asked, addressing himself to our waterman, 
Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem “What that man was fishing for?’ The wag an- 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus astant ; swered very brisk, ‘“ For ——, master, will you buy 

Ile regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. any 7’ You are a manof too much humour not to 

Vira, Zin. i155. be pleased with the reply. I never can think of it 

If then some grave and pious man appear, without a laugh, and am sure need not describe the 

They hush their noise and lend a list’ning ear 5 scene to you. He is since called in our family by 


He soothes with sober words their angry mood, 


And quenches their innate desire of blood. the name of Jack Fisher. 


DrypeEn. 


By your powerful eloquence you saved your bacon FROM MR. GAY.8 
ao P ‘ ) y From the duke of Queensherry’s, Burlinyton- 


and money, and we happily proceeded on our gardens, March 18, 1729, 
Daheslanelae Bo ike sige _ Dear Sir,—I have written to you several times, 
But it is not an inclination purely to tell you this nq hawing heard nothing from you makes me fear 
old story which persuades me to write. A friend my letters are miscarried. Mr. Pope's letter has 
from Dublin lately obliged me with a very entertain- taken off my concern in some degree; but I hope 
ing paper, entitled “ ‘The Intelligencer ;” it is No. good weather will entirely re-establish you in your 
20, a posthumous work of Nestor Ironside; acor- health. I am but just recovered from the severest 
respondent mentioning these papers in a letter rais- f+ of sickness that ever anybody had who escaped 
ing my curiosity, with the specimen I had of them, death: I was several times given up by the physi- 
to read the rest. For my part, I have buried myself cians and everybody that attended me; and upon 
in the country, and know little of the world but what my recovery was judged to be in go ill a condition 
learn from newspapers: you who live so muchin that J should be miserable for the remainder of my 
it, and from other more convincing proofs, I am  jife, but, contrary to all expectation, I am perfectly 
sitisfied are acquainted with the “Intelligencer.” -ocovered, and have no remainder of the distempers 
I wish his zeal could promote the welfare of his that attacked me, which were at the same time fever, 
poor country, but I fear his labour is in vain. ; astiima, and pleurisy. I am now in the duke of 
I'he miseries of the north as represented demand , Queensberry’s house, and have been so ever since 
the utmost compassion, and must soften the malice of 7 jo Hampstead ; where I was carried at time 
the most bitter enemy. I hope they whoge interest thot it was thought I could not live aday. Since 
it is, if they rightly considered it, to relieve those 
miserable wretches, will redress so public a calamity ; ® Indossed, “See the duchess’s answer to the royal message. 
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my coming to town I have been very little abroad, 
the weather has been so severe. 

T must acquaint you (because I know it will please 
you) that during my sickness I had many of the 

indest proofs of friendship, particularly from the 
duke and duchess of Queensberry; who if I had 
been tfeir nearest relation and nearest friend could 
not have treated me with more constant attendance 
then; and they continue the same to me now. 

You must undoubtedly have heard that the duchess 
took up my defence with the king and queen in the 
cause of my play ; and that she has been forbid the 
court for interesting herself to increase my fortune 
by the publication of it without being acted. The 
duke, too, has given up his employment (which he 
would have done if the duchess had not met with 
this treatment) upon account of ill usage from the 
ministers ; but this hastened him in what he had de- 
termined. The play is now almost printed, with the 
music, words, and basses engraved on thirty-one 
copper-plates ; which by my friends’ assistance has a 
possibility to turn greatly to my advantage. The 


duchess of Marlborough has given me 1002. for one 


copy, and others have contributed very handsomely ; 
but as my account is not yet settled I cannot tell you 
particulars. 

For writing in the cause of virtue and against the 
fashionable vices, I am looked upon at present as 
the most obnoxious person almost in England. Mr. 
Pulteney tells me I have got the start of him. Mr. 
Pope tells me that I am dead, and that this obnoxi- 
ousness is the reward for my inoffen@iveness in my 
former life. I wish I had a book ready to send you; 
but I believe I shall not be able to complete the 
work till the latter end of the next week. Your 
money is still in lord Bathurst’s hands, but I be- 
lieve I shall receive it soon: I wish to receive your 
orders how to dispose of it. I am impatient to 
finish my work, for I want the country air; not that 
I am ill, but to recover my strength; and I cannot 
leave my work tillitis finished. While lam writing 
this I am in the room next to our dining-room, with 
sheets all around it, and two people from the binder 
folding sheets. I print the book at my own expense 
in quarto, which is to be sold for Bix shillings with 
the music. You see 1 do not want industry, and I 
hope you will allow that I have not the worst eco- 
nomy. Mrs. Howard has declared herself strongly 
both to the king and queen as my advocate. The 
duchess of Queensberry is allowed to have shown 
more spirit, more honour, and more goodness than 
was thought possible in our times: I should have 
added, too, more understanding and good sense. 
You see my fortune (as I hope my virtue will) in- 
creases by oppression. I goto no courts, I drink no 
wine, and. am calumniated even by ministers of state ; 
and yet am in good spirits. Most of the courtiers, 
though otherwise my friends, refused to contribute 
to my undertaking. But the city, and the people 
of England, take my part very warmly; and I am 
told the best of the citizens will give me proofs of it 
by their contributions. 

I could talk to you a great deal more, but I am 
afraid I should write too much for you and for myself. 
I have not written ro much together since my sick- 
ness. I cannot omit telling you that Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
attendance and care of me showed him the best of 
friends. Dr. Hollins, though entirely astranger to 
me, was joined with him, and used me in the kind- 
eat and most handsome manner. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pulteney were greatly concerned for me, visited me, 
and showed me the strongest proofs of friendship. 
When I see you I will tell you of others: as of Mr. 


Pope, Mrs. Blount, Mr. and Mrs. Rollinson, lord | 


vou. I. 
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and lady Bolingbroke, &c.: I think they tre all yous 

friends and well-wishers. 1 hope you w: love them 

the better upon my account; but do not forget Mr. 

Lewis, nor lord Bathurst, sir William Wyndham, and 

lord Gower, and lord Oxford among the number. 
My service to Dr. Delany and Mr. Stopfort. 


TO MR. GAY.® 
Dublin, March 19, 1729. 

[ peny it. Ido write to you according to the old 
stipulation; for when you kept your old company 
when I wrote to one I wrote toall. But I am ready 
to enter into a new bargain since you are got into a 
new world, and will answer al: your letters. You 
are first to present my most humble respects to the 
duchess of Queensberry, and let her know that I 
never dine without thinking of her, although it be 
with some difficulty that I can obey her when I dine 
with forks that have but two prongs, and when the 
sauce is not very consistent. You must likewise 
tell her grace that she is a general toast among all 
honest folks here, and particularly at the deanery, 
even in the face of my Whig subjects. I will leave 
my money in lord Bathurst’s hands, and the ma- 
nagement of it (for want of better) in yours; and 
pray keep the interest-money in a bag wrapped up 
by itself for fear of your own fingers under your 
carelessness. Mr. Pope talks of you as a perfect 
stranger; but the different pursuits,and manners, and 
interests of life, as fortune has pleased to dispose 
them, will never suffer those to live together who 
by their inclinations ought never to part. I hope 
when you are rich enough you will have some little 
economy of your own in town and country, and be 
able to give your friend a pint of port; for the do- 
mestic season of life will come on. I had never 
much hopes of your vamped play, although Mr. Pope 
seemed to have, and although it were ever so good ; 
but you should have aone like the parsons and 
changed your text, I mean yourtitle, and the names 
of the persons. After all it was an effect of idle- 
ness, for you are inthe prime of life, when inven- 
tion and judgment go together. I wish you had 
1007. a-year more for horses. I ride and walk when- 
ever good weather invites me, and am reputed the 
best walker in this town and five miles round, I 
wrote lately to Mr. Pope. I wish you had a little 
village in his neighbourhood; but you are yet too 
volatile, and any lady with a coach and six horses 
would carry you to Japan. JONATHAN SwIrT. 





FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
London, March 19, 1729. 
Tus is the second or third time, dear sir, that I 
have written to you without hearing a word of you 
or from you; only in general that you are very much 
out of order, sometimes of your two old complaints 
the vertigo and deafness, which I am very sorry for. 
The gentleman who carries this has come better off 
than I did imagine: I used my little interest as far 
as it would go in his affair. He will be able to give 
you some account of your friends, many of whom 
have been in great distress this winter. John Gay, 
I may say with van.ty, owes his life, under God, to 
the unwearied endeavours and care of your humble 
servant; for a physician who had not been passion- 
ately his friend could not have saved him. I had 
beside my personal concern for him other motives of 
my care. He is now become a public perscn—a 
little Sacheverell ; and I took the same pleasure in 
saving him as Radcliffe did in preserving my lord 


a Found among Mr. Gay's papers. aud returned to Or. Swit 
hy the duke of Queensberry and Mr. Pope. 
248 
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chief-justice Holt’s wife, whom he attended out of 
spite to the husband who wished her dead. 

The inoffensive John Gay is now become one of 
the obstructions to the peace of Europe, the terror of 
ministers, the chief author of the ‘‘ Craftsman,” and 
ell the seditious pamphlets which have been publish- 
ed against the government. He has got several 
turned out of their places, the greatest ornament of 
the court banished from it for hissake, another great 
lady in danger of being chasée likewise, about seven 
or eight duchesses pushing forward, like the ancient 
circumcelliones in the church, who shall suffer mar- 
tyrdom upon his account first. He is the darling of 
the city. If he should travel about the country he 
would have hecatombs of roasted oxen sacrificed to 
him. Since he became so conspicuous Will Pulte- 
ney hangs his head to see himself so much out- 
done in the career of glory. I hope he will get a 
great deal of money by printing his play, but I really 
believe he would get more by showing his person ; 
and I can assure you this is the very identical John 
Gay whom you formerly knew and lodged with in 
Whitehall two years ago. I have been diverting 
myself with making an extract out of a history 
which will be printed in the year 1948: I wish I 
had your assistance to go through with it; for I 
can assure you it rises to a very solemn piece of 
burlesque. 

As to the condition of your little club it is not quite 
so desperate as you might imagine ; for Mr. Pope is 
as high in favour as I am afraid the rest are out of it. 
The king, upon the perusal of the last edition of his 
‘‘Dunciad,”’ declared he was a very honest man. I 
did not know till this moment that I had so good an 
opportunity to send you a letter, and now I know 
it I am called away, and obliged to end with my 
best wishes and respects, being most sincerely 
yours, &c. 

—_——— 
TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
Dublin, March 21, 1729. 
You tell me you have not quitted the design of col- 
lecting, writing, &c. This is the answer of every 
sinner who defers his repentance. I wish Mr. Pope 
were as great an urger as I, who long for nothing 
more than to see truth under your hands laying all 
detraction in the dust. I find myself disposed every 
year, or rather every month, to be more angry and 
revengeful; and my rage is so ignoble, that it de- 
scends even to resent the folly and baseness of the 
enslaved people among whom I live. I knew an old 
lord in Leicestershire who amused himself with 
mending pitchforks and spades for his tenants gratis. 
Yet I have higher ideas left, if I were nearer to ob- 
jects on which I might employ them; and contemn- 
ing my private fortune would gladly cross the chan- 
nel and stand by while my betters were driving the 


boars out of the garden, if there be any probable ex- | 
pectation of such an endeavour. When I was of your | 


aye I often thought of death, but now, after a dozen 
years more, it is never out of my mind and terrifies 
me less. I conclude that Providence has ordered our 
fears to decrease with our spirits, and yet I love da 
bagatelle better than ever: for, finding it trouble- 
some to read at night and the company here growing 
tasteless, 1am always writing bad prose or worse 
verses, either of rage or raillery, whereof some few 
escape to give offence or mirth, and the rest are burnt. 

They print some Irish trash in London and charge 
it on me, which you will clear me of to my friends, 
for all are spurious except one paper, for which Mr. 
Pope very lately chid me. I remember your lord- 
ship used to say that a few good speakers would in 
time carry any point that was right; and that the 
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common method of a majority, by calling to the ques- 
tion, would never hold long when reason was on the 
other side. Whether politics do not change, like 
gaming, by the invention of new tricks, I am igno- 
rant; but I believe in your time you would never as 
a minister have suffered an act to pass through the 
house of commons, only because you were sfire of a 
majority in the house of lords to throw it out; be- 
cause it would be unpopular and consequently a loss 
of reputation. Yet this, we are told, has been the case 
in the qualification bill relating to pensioners. It 
should seem to me that corruption, like avarice, has 
no bounds. I had opportunities to know the pro- 
ceedings of your ministry better than any other man 
of my rank ; and having not much to do I have often 
compared it with these last sixteen years of a pro. 
found peace all over Europe and we running seven 
millions in debt. I am forced to play at small game, 
to set the beasts here a-madding, merely for want of 
a better game. Tentanda via est qua me quoque pos- 
sim,® &c. The devil take those politics, where a dunce 
might govern for a dozen years together. I will 
come in person to England if I am provoked, and send 
for the dictator from the plough. I disdain to say, 
O! mahi preteritos—but cruda deo viridisque senec- 
tus.> Pray, my lord, how are the gardens? have you 
taken down the mount and removed the yew hedges? 
have you not bad weather for the spring corn? has 
Mr. Pope gone further in his ethic poems? and is 
the head-land sown with wheat? and what says 
Polybius? and how does my lord St. John ? which 
last question i@ very material to me, because I love 
burgundy and riding between Twickenham and 
Dawley. I built a wall five years ago, and when the 
masons played the knaves, nothing delighted me so 
much as to stand by while my servants threw down 
what was amiss. I have likewise seen a monkey 
overthrow all the dishes and plates in a kitchen, 
merely for the pleasure of seeing them tumble and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall. I wish 
you would invite me to such another entertainment; 
but you think as I ought to think, that it is time for 
me to have done with the world; and so I would if 
I could get into a better before I was called into the 
best, and not die*here in a rage like a poisoned rat 
ina hole. I wonder you are not ashamed to let me 
pine away in this kingdom while you are out of 
power. 

I come from looking over the mélange above writ- 
ten and declare it to be a true copy of my present 
disposition, which must needs please you, since no- 
thing was ever more displeasing to myself. I desire 
you to present my most humble respects to my lady. 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM A QUAKER IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Chilad, March 29, 1729. 
Frignp JoNATHAN Swirt,—Having been often 
agreeably amused by thy Tale, &c. &c., and being 
now loading a small ship for Dublin, I have sent thee 
a gammon, the product of the wilds of America; 
which perhaps may not be unacceptable at thy table, 
since it is only designed to let thee know that thy 
wit and parts are here in esteem at this distance from 
the place of thy residence. Thou needest ask no 
questions who this comes from, since I am a perfect 
stranger to thee, 


a “* New ways I must attempt, m groveling name 
To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame.” 
> “0, could I turn to that fair prime again ! 
——_——— yet in his yeurs are seen 
A manly vigour and autumnal green.” 
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FROM LADY JOHNSON.« 
(March 80, 1729.) 

T)) THE REV, THE DEAN OF ST. PaTaroxs. 
Hon? S$2-I am a Huckster and Lives in Strand 
Street & has Dealings with Several familys, a sater- 
day Night a Case of Instruments” was sent me in 
pawn dy a Certain person in Marys Street, for two 
Rowls a print of Butter four Herrings and three 
Nagins of strong Watters, My foster brother who 
ply’s about the End of the town tells Me, he wanst 
saw it in your hand, fearing Hawkins’s¢ whip I send 
it to you, and will take an Other Course to gett My 
Money, so I Remain your Honrs humble Sarve to 
Command Margtua SHARP, 

ye 30. 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
Dubiin, April 5, 1729. 

[ po not think it could be possible for me to hear 
better news than that of your getting over your 
scurvy suit, which always hung as a deep weight on 
my heart; I hated it in all its circumstances, as it 
affected your fortune and quiet, and in a situation of 
life that must make it every way vexatious. And as 
I am infinitely obliged to you for the justice you do 
me in supposing your affairs do at least concern me 
as much as my own, so I would never have pardoned 
‘bad omitting it. But, before I go on, I cannot for- 

ear mentioning what I read last summer in a news- 
paper, that you were writing the history of your own 
times. I suppose such a report might arise from what 
was not secret among your friends, of your intention 
to write another kind of history, which you often 
promised Mr. Pope and me to do; I know he desires 
it very much, and I am sure I desire nothing more 
for the honour and love I bear you and the perfect 
knowledge I have of your public virtue. My lord, I 
have no other notion of economy than that it is the 
parent of liberty and ease, and I am not the only 
friend you have who has chid you in his heart for the 
neglect of it, though not with his mouth as I have 
done. For there isa silly error in the world, even 
among friends otherwise very good, not to inter- 
meddle with men’s affairs in such nice matters. And 
my lord, I have made a maxim that should be writ- 
ten in letters of diamonds, that a wise man ought to 
have money in his head but not in his heart. Pray, 
my lord, inquire whether your prototype, my lord 
Digby, after the restoration, when he was at Bristol, 
did not take some care of his fortune, notwithstand- 
ing that quotation I once sent you out of his specch 
to the house of commons? In my conscience, I be- 
lieve fortune, like other drabs, values a man gradu- 
ally less for every year he lives. I have demonstra- 
tion for it; because if I play at piquet for sixpence 
with a man or woman two years younger than myself 
I always lose; and there is a young girl of twenty 
who never fails of winning my money at backgam- 
mon, though she is a bungler and the game be eccle- 
aiastic. Asto the public, I confess nothing could 
cure my itch of meddling with it but these frequent 
returns of deafness, which have hindered me from 
passing last winter in London; yet I cannot but con- 
sider the perfidiousness of some people who, I thought 
when I was last there, upon a change that happened, 
were the most impuden,. in forgetting their profes- 
sions that I have ever known. Pray, will you please 
to take your pen and blot me out that political maxim 
from whatever book it is in, that Res nolunt diu male 
administrari ? the commonness makes me not know 
who is the author, but sure he must besome modern. 


* Thus indorsed by Dr. Swift :—‘‘ The best letter I ever read.” 

b It is not unlikely this was a present of a case of instruments 
from lady Jo‘immson to the docior. 

¢ Hawkins vas keeper of Newgate 
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I am sorry for lady Bolingbroke’s ill health; but f 
protest I never knew a very deserving person of that 
sex who had not too much reason to complain of ill 
health. I never wake without finding life a more in- 
significant thing than it was the day before; which 
is one great advantage I get by living in this country 
where there is nothing I shall be sorry to lose. But 
my greatest misery is recollecting the scene of twenty 
years past, and then all on a sudden dropping into 
the present. I remember when I was a little boy I 
felt a great fish at the end of my line which I drew 
up almost on the ground, but it dropped in, and the 
disappointment vexes me to this very day, and I be- 
lieve it was the type ofall my future disappointments. 
I should be ashamed to say this to you, if you had 
not a spirit fitter to bear your own misfortunes than 
I have to think of them. Is there patience left to 
reflect by what qualities wealth and greatness are 
got and by what qualities they are lost? I have 
read my friend Congreve’s verses to lord Cobham, 
which end with a vile and false moral, and I remem. 
ber is not in Horace to Tibullus, which he imitates, 
‘that all times are equally virtuous and vicious ;’’ 
wherein he differs from all poets, philosophers, and 
christians, that ever wrote. It is more probable that 
there may be an equal quantity of virtues always in 
the world, but sometimes there may be a peck of it 
in Asia and hardly a thimbleful in Europe. But if 
there be no virtue, there is abundance of sincerity ; 
for I will venture all I am worth that there is not 
one human creature in power who will not be modest 
enough to confess that he proceeds wholly upon a 
principle of corruption : I say this because I have a 
scheme, in spite of your notions, to govern England 
upon the principles of virtue, and when the nation is 
ripe for it I desire you will send for me. 1 have 
learned this by living like a hermit, by which I am 
got backward about nineteen hundred years in the 
era of the world, and begin to wonder at the wicked- 
ness of men. I dine alone upon half a dish of meat, 
mix water with my wine, walk ten miles a-day, and 
read Baronius. Hie explicit epistola ad Dom. Bo- 
lingbroke, et incipit ad amtcum Pope. 

Having finished my letter to Aristippus I now be- 
gin to you. I was in great pain about Mrs. Pope, 
having heard from others that she was in a very dan- 
gerous way, which made me think it unseasonable to 
trouble you. I am ashamed to tell you that when 
I was very young I had more desire to be famous than 
ever since; and fame, like all things else in this life, 
grows with me every day morea trifle. But you 
who are so much younger, although you want that 
health you deserve, yet your spirits are as vigorous 
as if your body were sounder. I hate a crowd where 
I have not an easy place to see and be seen. A great 
library always make me melancholy,* where the best 
author is as much squeezed and as obscure as a porter 
at acoronation. In my own little library I value 
the compliments of Grevius and Gronovius, which 
make thirty-one volumes in folio (and were given 
me by my lord Bolingbroke), more than all my books 
besides ; because whoever comes into my closet casts 
his eyes immediately upon them and will not vouch- 
safe to look upon Plato or Xenophon, I tell you it 
almost incredible how opinions change by the de- 
cline or decay of spirits, and I will further tell you, 
that all my endeavours, from a boy, to distinguish 
myself were only for want of a great titleand fortune, 
that I might be used like a lord by those who have 
an opinion of my parts; whether right or wrong it is 
no great matter; and so the reputation of wit or great 
‘earning does the office of a blue riband or of acoach 

® In Montesquieu’s ‘‘ Persian Letters,” there isan admiralle 
one upon this subject. ics 
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and six horses. To be remembered for ever on’ the 
account of our friendship is what would exceedingly 
lease me: but yet I never loved to make a visit or 
seen walking with my betters, because they get all 
the eyes and civilities from me. I no sooner wrote 
this than I corrected myself, and remembered sir 
Fulk Grevil’s epitaph, ‘‘ Here lies, &c., who was 
friend to sir Philip Sidney.’’ And therefore I must 
heartily thank you for your desire that I would record 
our friendship in verse, which if I can succeed in, I 
will never desire to write one more line in poetry 
while I live. You must present my humble service 
to Mrs. Pope, and let her know I pray for her con- 
tinuance in the world, for her own reason, that she 

may live to take care of you. JONATHAN SWIFT, 

FROM THE CHEVALIER RAMSAY, 

London, April 10, 1729. 
Sirn,—One of the greatest pleasures | proposed to 
myself in a journey to England was that of seeing 
you at London; and it is a very sensible mortifica- 
tion to me to find myself disappointed in so agree- 
able an expectation. It is now many years since I 
had the highest esteem of your genius and writings ; 
and when I was very young I found in some of 
them certain ideas that prepared me for relishing 
those principles of universal religion which I have 
since endeavoured to unfold in Cyrus. I could not 
Jet our common friend Mr. Leslie® go back to Ire- 
land without seizing the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the obliging zeal you have shown to make 
my work esteemed. Such marks of friendship do 
me a great deal of honour as well as pleasure, and J 
hope I have a thorough sense of them. As I have 
much enlarged my book I am going to publish a 
new edition by subscription. I have given a hun- 
dred copies of the proposals to our friend, and flatter 
myself that I may count upon the continuation of 
your friendship. I am, with great respect, sir, your 

most obliged and most obedient humble servant, 
A. Ramsay. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, May 8, 1729. 
Dear S1n,—I have written three times to Mr. Dean 
of St. Patrick’s without receiving so much as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of my letters. At 
the same time | hear of other letters which his ac- 
quaintances receive from him. I believe I should 
hardly have brought myself to have written this 
were it not to serve you and a friend at the same 
time. 

I recommended one Mr. Mason, son of Mason, 
riage of the queen’s chapel, a barytone voice, 
or the vacancy of a singer in your cathedral. This 
letter was written from Bath last September. The 
same Mason informs me that there is another va- 
cancy: therefore I renew my request. I believe 
you will hardly get a better: he has a pleasant 
mellow voice, and has sung several times in the 
king’s chapel this winter, to the satisfaction of the 
audience. I beg at least your answer to this. Your 
friends in town, such as I know, are well. Mr. 
Pope is happy again in having his mother recovered. 
Mr. Gay is gone to Scotland with the duke of 
Queensberry. He has about twenty lawsuits with 
booksellers for pirating his book. The king goes 
soon to Hanover. These are all the news I know. 
I hope you do not imagine I am so little concerned 


about your health as not to desire to be informed of,| 


the state of it from yourself. I have been tolerably 
weil this winter, I thank God. My brother Robin 


© Sonof the rev. Dr. Charles leslie, the famous nonjuror. 
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is here, and longs, as well as I, t know how you 
do. This, with my best wishes and respects, from, 
dear sir, your most faithful humble servant, 

J, ARBUTHNOT. 





FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, June &; 1729. 
Dear Sir,—This is given you by Mr. Mason, whora 
I believe you will find answer the character I gave 
of him, which really was not partial; for I am not 
so much as acquainted with his father or himself. 
I explained everything to him according to the 
tenor of the letter which I received from you some 
time ago, and for which I most heartily thank you, 
Let him now speak for himself. I have been in- 
quiring about a counter-tenor, but have, as yet, no 
intelligence of any. 

I am really sensibly touched with the account you 
give of Ireland. It is not quite so bad here, but 
really bad enough; at the same time we are told 
that we are in great plenty and happiness. 

Your friends whom you mention in yours are 
well. Mr. Gay is returned from Scotland, and has 
recovered his strength by his journey. Mr. Pope is 
well; he had got an injunction in chancery against 
the printers who had pirated his ‘* Dunciad:’’ it 
was dissolved again, because the printer could not 
prove any property, nor did the author appear. That 
is not Mr. Gay’s case, for he has owned his book. 
Mr. Pulteney gives you his service. They are all 
better than myself; for I am now so bad of a con- 
stant convulsion in my heart that I am like to expire 
sometimes. We have no news that I know of. I 
am apt to believe that in a little time this matter of 
the provisional treaty will be on or off. The young 
man waits for my letter. I shall trouble you no 
more at present, but remain, with my best wishes 
and most sincere affection, dear sir, your most faith- 
ful humble servant, J. ARBUTHNOT. 


My family all send you their love and service. 


FROM LADY CATHARINE JONES 
{Danghter of Richard earl of Ranelagh). 
Chelsea, June 11, .72¢. 
Sir,—I received the favour of your letter the 22nd 
of May, and own my obligation to Mr. Dean for the 
information of the decay of my grandfather’s monu- 
ment in the cathedral church of St. Patrick. 

Mr. French, the present receiver of my father’s 
estate, will be, some time next month, in that king- 
dom, whom I have ordered to wait upon you for 
your direction in that affair; in which, when he 
has informed me of the expense, I shall immediately 
give directions to have it done, agreeably to the de- 
sire of the dean and chapter, as well as the duty duc 
to the memory of my grandfather, without adding 
further trouble to Mr. Dean from his most humble 
and obedient servant, CATHARINE JONES. 


TO MR. POPE. 
August 11, 1729. 
I am very sensible that in a former letter I talked 
ey weakly of my own affairs, and of my imperfect 
wishes and desires, which, however, I find with 
some comfort do now daily decline, very suitably to 
my state of health for some months past. For my 
head is never perfectly free from giddiness, and es- 
pecially toward night. Yet my disorder is very mo- 
derate, and I have been without a fit of deafness this 
half-year; so lam like a horse, which, though off 
his mettle, can trot on tolerably; and this com- 
parison puts me in mind to add that I am returned 
to be a rider, wherein I wish you would imitate me. 
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As to this country,® there have been three terrible 
pone dearth of corn, and every place strewed with 

eggars; but dearths are common in better climates, 
and our evils here lie much deeper. Imagine a na- 
tion, the two-thirds of whose revenues are spent out 
of it, and who are not permitted to trade with the 
other third, and where the pride of women will not 
suffer them to wear their own manufactures, even 
where they excel what come from abroad: this is 
the true state of Ireland in a very few words. These 
evils operate more every day, and the kingdom is 
absolutely undone, as I have been telling often in 
print these ten years past. 

What I have said requires forgiveness, but I had 
a mind for once to let you know the state of our 
affairs, and my reason for being more moved than 
perhaps becomes a clergyman and a piece of a phi- 
losopher; and perhaps the increase of years and 
‘disorders may hope for some allowance to com- 
plaints, especially when I may call myself a stranger 
in astrange land. As to poor Mrs. Pope (if she be 
still alive) I heartily pity you and pity her: her 
great piety and virtue will infallibly make her happy 
in a better life, and her great age has made her fully 
ripe for heaven and the grave, and her best friends 
will most wish her eased of her labours when she 
has so many good works to follow them. The loss 
you will feel by the want of her care and kindness | 
know very well; but she has amply done her part, 
as you have yours. One reason why I would have 
you in Ireland when you shall be at your own dis- 
posal is, that you may be master of two or three 
years’ revenues, provise frugis in annos copia, 80 as 
not to be pinched in the least when years increase, 
and perhaps your health impairs; and when this 
kingdom is utterly at an end you may support me 
for the few years I shall happen to live; and who 
knows but you may pay me exorbitant interest for 
the spoonful of wine and scraps of a chicken it will 
cost me to feed you? Iam confident you have too 
much reason to complain of ingratitude ; for I never 
yet knew any person one-tenth part so heartily dis- 
posed as you are to do good offices to others without 
the least private view. 

Was it a gasconade to please me that you said your 
fortune was increased 100/. a-year since I left you? 
you should have told me how. Those subszdia se- 
nectuti are extremely desirable if they could be got 
with justice and without avarice? of which vice, 
though I cannot charge myself yet, nor feel any ap- 
proaches toward it, yet no usurer more wishes to be 
richer, or rather to be surer of his rents. But I 
am not half so moderate as you, for I declare I can- 
zwt live easily under double to what you are satisfied 
with. 

I hope Mr. Gay will keep his 3000/. and live on 
the interest without decreasing the principal one 
penny; but I do not like your seldom seeing him. 
{ hope he is grown more disengaged from his intent- 
ness on his own affairs, which I ever disliked, and 
is quite the reverse to you, unless you are a very 
dexterous disguiser I desire my humble service to 
lord Oxford, lord Bathurst, and particularly to Mrs. 
Blount, but to no lady at court. God bless you for 
being a greater dupe than I: I love that character 
too myself, but want your charity. Adieu. 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
Aix-la-Chapclle, August 30, 1729, N. S. 
I roox a letter of yours from Pope, and brought it 
a There are many acute and new observations on the state of 
[reland ia Berkeley's * Querist," by which he appears to be as 
reat a patriot and politician a3 in his other works he is a phi- 
supher aud divine. 
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to this place that I might answer at least a part of 
it. I begin to-day; when I shall finish I know 
not; perhaps when I get back to my &€rm. The 
waters I have been persuaded to drink, and those 
which my friends drink, keep me fuddled or em- 
ployed all the morning. The afternoons are spent 
in airings or visits, and we go to bed with the 
chicken. 
Brussels, September 27, N.S. 

I have brought your French acquaintance [lady 
Bolingbroke] thus far on her way into her own 
country, and considerably better in health than she 
was when she went to Aix. I begin to entertain 
hopes that she will recover such a degree of health 
as may render old age supportable. Both of us 


have closed the tenth lustre, and it is high time to 


determine how we shall play the last act of the 
farce. Might not my life be entitled much more 
properly a what-dy’e-call-it than a farce?® Some 
comedy, a great deal of tragedy, and the whole in- 
terspersed with scenes of Harlequin, Scaramouch, 
and Dr. Baloardo, the prototype of your hero Ox- 
ford. I used to think sometimes formerly of old age 
and of death; enough to prepare my mind; not 
enough to anticipate sorrow, to dash the joys of 
youth, and to be all my life a-dying. I find the 
benefit of this practice now, and shall find it more 
as I proceed on my journey; little regret when I * 
look backward, little apprehension when I look for- 
ward. You complain grievously of your situation 
in Ireland. I could complain of mine too in Eng- 
land, but I will not, nay, I ought not, for I find, by 
long experience, that I can be unfortunate without 
being unhappy. I do not approve your joining to- 
gether the figure of living and the pleasure of giving, 
though your old prating friend Montaigne’ does 
something like it in one of his rhapsodies: to tell 
ou my reasons would be to write an essay, and I 
shall hardly have time to write a letter; but if you 
will come over and live with Pope and me I will 
show you in an instant why those two things should 
not aller de par, and that forced retrenchments on 
both may be made without making us uneasy. You 
know that I am too expensive, and all mankind 
knows that I have been cruelly plundered ; and yet 
I feel in my mind the power of descending, without 
anxiety, two or three stages more. In short, Mr. 
Dean, if you will come to a certain farm in Middle- 
sex,© you shall find that I can live frugally without 
growling at the world, or being peevish with those 
whom fortune has appointed to eat my bread, in- 
stead of appointing me to eat theirs; and yet I have 
naturally as little disposition to frugality as any man 
alive. You say you are no philosopher, and 1 think 
you are in the right to dislike a word which is so 
often abused; but I am sure you like to follow rea- 
son, not custom (which is sometimes the reason, and 
oftener the caprice of others of the mob of the 
world). Now to be sure of doing this you must 
wear your philosophical spectacles as constantly as 
the Spaniards used to wear theirs. You must make 
them part of your dress, and sooner part with your 


a Bolingbroke is reported in a letter to Pouilly to have said 
**You, and I, and Pope are the only three men fit to reign.” 
Voltaire, in the 12th volume of his letters, denies this anecdote; 
and adds, “‘ J’aime mieux ce que disait 4 ses compagnons la 
plus fameuse catin de Londres : mes scours, Bolingbroke est dé- 
claré aujourd’hui secrétaire d'état; sept mille guinces de rente, 
mes sceurs; et tout pour nous!’’ It appears by Voltaire’s Let- 
ters, vol. i. p. 18, that in the year 1722 he was at La Source, 
near Orleans, with lord Holingbroke ; to whom he communi- 
cated the first sketches of the “ Henriade,” and received from 
him the highest commendations. 

» Vet there are few writers that give us such an insight iets 
human nature as this old prater, 

* Dawley, the residence of luad Bolingbroke. 
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bruad-brimmed beaver, your gown, scarf, or even 
that emblematical vestment, your surplice. Through 
this medium you will see few things to be vexed at, 
few persons to be angry at. 

Ostend, October 8. 

And yet there will frequently be things which we 
eught to-wish altered, and persons whom we ought to 
wish hanged. Since I am likely to wait here for a 
wind I shall have leisure to talk with you more than 
you will like perhaps. Ifthat should be so you will 
never tell it me grossly, and my vanity will secure 
me against taking a hint. 

In your letter to Pope you agree that a regard for 
fame becomes a man more towards his exit than at 
his entrance into life; and yet you confess that the 
longer you live the more you grow indifferent about 
it. Your sentiment is true and natural; your rea- 
soning I am afraid is not so upon this occasion. 
Prudence will make us desire fame, because it gives 
us many real and great advantages in all the affairs 
of life. Fame is the wise man’s means; his ends 
are his own good and the good of society. Your 
poets and orators have inverted this order; you 
propose fame as the end; and good, or at least great 
actions, as the means. You go further: you teach 
our self-love to anticipate the applause which we 
suppose will be paid by posterity to our names; and 
with idle notions of immortality you turn other 
heads beside your own: I am afraid this may have 
done some harm in the world. 

Calais, October 9. 

T go on from this place, whither 1 am come in 
hopes of getting to sea, which I could not do from 
the port of Ostend. 

Fame is an object which men pursue successfully 
by various and even contrary courses. Your doc- 
trine leads them to look on this end as essential, and 
on the means as indifferent; so that Fabricius and 
Crassus, Cato and Cwsar, pressed forward to the 
same goal. After all, perhaps it may appear, from a 
consideration of the depravity of mankind, that you 
could do no better, nor keep up virtue in the world, 
without calling this passion or this direction of self- 
love in to your aid. Tacitus has crowded this excuse 
for you, according to his manner, into a maxim,— 
Contemptu fame contemnt virtutes. But now, whe- 
ther we consider fame as a useful instrument in all 
the occurrences of private and public life, or whe- 
ther we consider it as the cause of that pleasure 
which our self-love is so fond of, methinks our en- 
trance into life, or, to speak more properly, our 
youth, not our old age, is the season when we ought 
to desire it most, and therefore when it is most be- 
coming to desire it with ardour. If it is useful, it 
is to be desired most when we have or may hope to 
have a long scene of action open before us; toward 
our exit this scene of action is or should be closed ; 
and then methinks it is unbecoming to grow fonder 
of a thing which we have no longer occasion for. 
If it is pleasant, the sooner we are in possession of 
fame the longer we shall enjoy this pleasure; when 
it is acquired early in life, it may tickle us on to old 
age ; but when it is acquired late, the sensation of 
pleasure will be more faint, and mingled with the 
regret of our not having tasted it sooner. 

From my Farm, October 5, O.S. 

I am here; I have seen Pope, and one of my first 
inquiries was after you. He tells me a thing I am 
sorry to hear: you are building it seems on a piece 
of land you have acquired for that purpose, in some 
county of Ireland.* Though I have built in a part 
of the world [Dawley] which I prefer very little to 


® Drapier's-hill, where the dean entertained some thoughts of 
building. 
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that where you have been throwr and confined by 
our ill fortune and yours, yet I am eorry you do the 
same thing. 1 have repented a thousand times of my 
resolution; and I hope you will repent of yours 
before it is executed. Pope tells me he has a letter 
of yours, which I have not seen yet. I shall have 
that satisfaction shortly; and shall be tempted to 
scribble to you again, which is another goodereason 
for making this epistle no longer than it is already 
Adieu, therefore, my old and worthy friend. May 
the physical evils of life fall as easily upon you as 
ever they did on any man who lived to be old! and 
may the moral evils which surround us make as littie 
impression on you as they ought to make on one 
who has such superior sense to estimate things by, 
and so much virtue to wrap himself up in! 

My wife desires not to be forgotten by you; she 
is faithfully your servant and sealously your ad- 
mirer. She will be concerned and disappointed not 
to find you in this island at her return; which hope 
both she and I had been made to entertain before I 
went abroad. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
October 9, 1729. 


It pleases me that you received my books at last: 
but you have never once told me if you approve of 
the whole, or disapprove not of some parts, of the 
commentary, &c. It was my principal aim in the 
entire work to perpetuate the friendship between us, 
and to show that the friends or the enemies of one 
were the friends or enemies of the other; if in any 
particular anything be stated or mentioned in a dif- 
ferent manner from what you like, pray tell me 
freely, that the new editions now coming out here 
may have it rectified. You will find the octavo 
rather more correct than the quarto, with some ad- 
ditions to the notes and epigrams cast in, which 1 
wish had been increased by your acquaintance in 
Ireland. I rejoice in hearing that Drapier’s-hill is 
to emulate Parnassus ; I fear the country about it is 
as much impoverished. I truly share in all that 
troubles you, and wish you removed from a scene of 
distress which I know works your compassionate 
temper too strongly. But if we are not to see you 
here, I believe I shall once in my life see you there. 
You think more for me and about me than any 
friend I have, and you think better for me, Per- 
haps you will not be contented, though I am, that 
the additional 1007. a-year is only for my life. My 
mother is yet living, and I thank God for it: she 
will never be troublesome to me, if she be not so 
to herself; but a melancholy object it is to observe 
the gradual decays both of body and mind in a per- 
son to whom one is tied by the links of both. I 
cannot tell whether her death iteelf would be so 
afflicting. 

You are too careful of my worldly affairs ; I am 
rich enough, and I can afford to give away 100/. 
a-year. Do not be angry: I will not live to be very 
old. I have revelations to the contrary. I would 
not crawl upon the earth without doing a little good 
when I have a mind to do it: I will enjoy the plea- 
sure of what I give by giving it alive, and seeing 
another enjoy it. When I die, I should be ashamed 
to leave enough to build me a monument if there 
were & wanting friend above ground. 

Mr. Gay assures me his 3000/. is kept entire and 
sacred; he seems to languish after a line from you, 
and complains tenderly. Lord Bolingbroke has told 
me ten times over he was going to write to you. 
Has he or not? The doctor eee is unal- 
terable both in friendship and quadrille: his wife 
has been very near death last week: his two bro- 
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thers buried their wives within these six weeks. 
Gay is sixty miles off, and has been so all this sum- 
mer with the duke and duchess of Queensberry. 
He is the same man: so is every one here that you 
know: mankind is unamendable. Optimus ille qui 
wintmis urgetur. Poor Mrs. *** is like the rest ; 
she cries at the thorn in her foot, but will suffer no- 
body tq pull it out. The court lady [Mrs. Howard] 
I have a good opinion of, yet I have treated: her 
more negligently than you would do, because you 
like to see the inside of a court, which I do not. I 
have seen her but twice. You have a desperate 
band at dashing out a character by great strokes, 
and at the same time a delicate one at fine touches. 
God forbid you should draw mine if I were con- 
scious of any guilt: but if I were conscious only of 
folly, God send it! for as nobody can detect a great 
fault so well as you, nobody would so well hide a 
small one. But after all that lady means to do good, 
and does no harm, which is a vast deal for a courtier. 
I can assure you that lord Peterborough always 
speaks kindly of you, and certainly has us great a 
mind to be your friend as any one. IJ must throw 
away my pen; it cannot, it will never tell you what 
I inwardly am to you. Quod negueo monstrare, et 
sentto tantum. 


TO MR. POPE. 

October 31, 1729. 
You were so careful of sending me the “ Dunciad ” 
that J have received five of them, and have pleased four 
friends. I am one of everybody who approve every 
part of it, text and comment; but am one abstracted 
from everybody in the happiness of being recorded 
your friend while wit, and humour, and politeness, 
shall have any memorial among us. As for your 
octavo edition we know nothing of it, for we have 
an octavo of our own which has sold wonderfully, 
considering our poverty, and dulness the conse- 
quence of it. 

I write this post to lord Bolingbroke, and tell him 
in my letter that, with a great deal of loss for a frolic, 
I will fly as soon as build: I have neither years, nor 
spirits, nor money, nor patience, for such amuse- 
ments. The frolic is gone off, and I am only 1000. 
the poorer. But this kingdom is grown 80 exces- 
sively poor that we wise men must think of nothing 
but getting a little ready money. It is thought 
there are not 200,0002. of specie in the whole island ; 
for we return thrice as much to our absentees as we 
get by trade, and so are all inevitably undone; 
which I have been telling them in print these ten 
years to as little purpose as if it came from the 
pulpit. And this is enough for Irish politics, which 
I only mention because it so nearly touches myself. 
I must repeat what I believe I have said before, that 
I pity you much more than Mrs. Pope. Such a 
parent and friend hourly declining before your eyes 
is an object very unfit for your health, and duty, and 
tender disposition ; and I pray God it may not affect 
you too much. I am as much satisfied that your ad- 
ditional 1002. per annum is for your life*’as if it were 
for ever. You have enough to leave your friends ; 
I would not have them glad to be rid of you; and I 
shall take care that none but my enemies will be 
glad to get rid of me. You have embroiled me with 
lord B— about the figure of living and the 
pleasure of giving. I am under the necessity of 
some little paltry figure in the station I am; but I 
make it as little as possible. As to the other part, 
you are base, because I thought myself as great a 
giver as ever was of my ability; and yet in propor- 
tion you exceed, aud have kept it till now a secret 
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even from me, when I wondered how you were able 
to live with your whole little revenue. Adieu. 
JONATHAN SwiFT. 





TO LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
Dublin, October 81, 1729. 
I nEcEIVED your lordship’s travelling letter of several 
dates, at several stages, and from different nations 
languages, and religions. Neither could anything 
be more obliging than your kind remembrance of 
me in so many places. As to your ten lustres, J 
remember, when I complained in a letter to Prior 
that I was fifty years old, he was half angry in jest, 
and answered me out of Terence, ista commemoratio 
est quast exprobratio. How then ought I to.rattle 
you when I have a dozen years more to answer for, 
all monastically passed in this country of liberty, and 
delight, and money, and good company! I go on 
answering your letter; it is you were my hero, but 
the other [lord Oxford] never was; yet if he were, 
it was your own fault who taught me to love him, 
and often vindicated him in the beginning of your 
ministry from my accusations. But I granted he 
had the greatest inequalities of any man alive, and 
his whole scene was fifty times more a what-d’ye- 
call-it than yours, for I declare yours was unie ; and 
1 wish you would so order it that the world may be 
as wise as I upon that article. Mr. Pope wishes it 
too, and I believe there is not a more honest man in 
England even without wit. But you regard us not. 
I was forty-seven years old when I began to think 
of death ;* and the reflections upon it now begin 
when I wake in the morning, and end when 1] am 
going to sleep.—I wrote to Mr. Pope, and not to 
you. My birth, although from a family not undis- 
tinguished in its time, is many degrees inferior to 
yours; all my pretensions from person and parts 
infinitely 80; I a younger son of younger sons, you 
born to a great fortune; yet I see you with all your 
advantages sunk to a degree that you could never 
have been without them: but yet I see you as much 
esteemed, as much beloved, as much dreaded, and 
perhaps more (though it be almost impossible), than 
ever you were in your highest exaltation; only I 
grieve like an alderman that you are not so rich. 
And yet, my lord, I pretend to value money as little 
as you, and I will call five hundred witnesses (if you 
will take Irish witnesses) to prove it. I renounce 
your whole philosophy because it is not your prac- 
tice. By the figure of living (if 1 used that expres- 
sion to Mr. Pope), I do not mean the parade, but a 
suitableness to your mind; and as for the pleasure 
of giving, I know your soul suffers when you are 
debarred of it. Could you, when your own gene- 
rosity and contempt of outward things (be not of- 
fended, it is no ecclesiastical, but an Epictetian 
phrase), could you, when these have brought you to 
it, come over and live with Mr. Pope and me at the 
deanery? I could almost wish the experiment were 
tried.—No, God forbid that ever such a scoundrel 
as Want should dare to approach me. But in the 
mean time do not brag; retrenchments are not your 
talent. But, as old Weymouth said to me in his 
lordly Latin, PAilosopha verba, tgnava opera ; | wish 
you could learn arithmetic, that three and two make 
tive, and will never make more. My philosophica} 
spectacles which you advise me to will tell me that I 
can live upon fifty pounds a-year (wine excluded, 
which my bad health forces me to), but I caunot 
endure that otium should be sine dignitate.—My 
lord, what I would have said of fame is meant of 
fame which a man enjoys in this life; because J 
cannot be a great lord I would acquire what is » 
® The year of queen Anne's death. 
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kind of subsidium, I would endeavour that my bet- 
ters should seek me by the merit of something dis- 
tinguishablc, instead of my seeking them. The 
desire of enjoying it in after-ttmes is owing to the 
spirit and folly of youth: but with age we learn to 
know the house is so full that there is no room for 
above one or two at most in an age through the 
whole world. My lord, I hate and love to write 
you; it gives me pleasure, and kills me with melan- 
choly. The d—— take stupidity, that it will not 
come to supply the want of philosophy. 
JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM MR. GAY. 
Middleton Stoney, November 9, 1729. 
I nave long known you to be my friend upon seve- 
ral occasions, and particularly by your reproofs and 
admonitions. There is one thing which you have 
often put me in mind of, the overrunning you with 
an answer before you had spoken. You find I am 
not a bit the better for it; for I still write and write 
on without having a word of an answer. I have 
heard of you once by Mr. Pope: let Mr. Pope hear 
of you the next time by me. By this way of treat- 
ing me—I mean by your not letting me know that 
you remember me, you are very partial to me—I 
should have said very just to me. You seem to 
think that I do not want to be put in mind of you, 
which is very true ; for I think of you very often, 
and as often wish to be with you. I have been in 
Oxfordshire with the duke of Queensberry for these 
three months, and have had very little correspondence 
with any of our friends. I have employed my time 
in new writing a damned play which I wrote several 
years ago, called ‘The Wife of Bath.’’* As it is 
approved or disapproved of by my friends when I 
come to town, I shall either have it acted or let it 
alone, if weak brethren do not take offence at it. 
The ridicule turns upon superstition, and I have 
avoided the very words bribery and corruption. 
Folly, indeed, is a word that I have ventured to 
make use of; but that is a term that never gave 
fools offence. It is a common saying that he is 
wise that knows himself. What has happened of 
late I think is a proof that it is not limited to the 
wise. 

My lord Bathurst is still our cashier: when I see 
him I intend to settle our accounts, and repay my- 
self the 57. out of the 2007. I owe you. Next week 
I believe I shall be in town: not at Whitehall, for 
those lodgings were judged not convenient for me 
and were disposed of. Direct to meat the duke of 
Queensberry’s, in Burlington-gardens, near Picca- 
dilly. You have often twitted me in the teeth for 
hankering after the court: in that you mistook me; 
for I know by experience that there is no dependence 
that can be sure but a dependence upon oneself. 
I will take care of the little fortune I have got. I 
know you will take this resolution kindly, and you 
see my inclinations will make me write to you 
whether you will write to me or not. Iam, dear 
sir, yours moat sincerely and most affectionately, 

J. Gay. 


P.S. To the lady I live with I owe my life and for- 
tune: think of her with respect; value and es- 
teem her as Ido; never more despise a fork with 
three prongs. I wish, too, you would not eat 
from the point of your knife, She has so much 


® This comedy was the first he wrote, and was unsuccessfully 
performed at the theatre in Drury-lane in the year 1718. It was 
altered by the author, and revived several years after [1730 
at the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and condemned a secon 
time, although the author's reputation was then at its height 
from the uncommon success of his“ Beggar’s Opera.”’ 
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goodness, virtue, and generosity, that if you knew 
her you would have a pleasure in obeying her as 
Ido. She often wishes she had known you. 





FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
November 19, 1729. 

I rinp that you have laid aside your project of buila- 
ing in Ireland, and that we shall see you in this 
island cum zephyris, et hirundine prima. ‘1 know 
not whether the love of fame increases as we advance 
in age, sure I am that the force of friendship does, 
I loved you almost twenty years ago; I thought of 
you as well as I do now; better was beyond the 
power of conception—or, to avoid an equivoque, be- 
yond the extent of my ideas. Whether you are 
more obliged to me for loving you as well when I 
knew you less, or for loving you as well after loving 
you so many years, I shall not determine: what I 
would say is this: while my mind grows daily more 
independent of the world, and feels less need of 
leaning on external objects, the ideas of friendship 
return oftener—they busy me, they warm me more. 
Is it that we grow more tender asthe moment of our 
great separation approaches, or is it that they who are 
to live together in another state (for vera amicitia 
non nisi inter bonos) begin to feet more strongly that 
divine sympathy which is to be the great band of 
their future society ? There is no one thought which 
soothes my mind like this; I encourage my imagina- 
tion to pursue it, and am heartily afflicted when 
another faculty® of the intellect comes boisterously in 
and wakes from so pleasing a dream, if it be a dream. 
I will dwell no more on economics than I have done 
in my former letter ; thus much only I will say, that. 
ottum cum dignitate is to be had with 500I. a-year 
as well as with 5000/.; the difference will be found 
in the value of the man and not in that of the 
estate. 1 do assure you that I have never quitted the 
design of collecting, revising, improving, and ex- 
tending several materials which are still in my 
power; and I hope that the time of setting myself 
about this last work of my life is not far off. Many 
papers of much curiosity and importance are lost, 
and some of them in a manner which would surprise 
and anger you: however, I shall be able to convey 
several great truths to posterity so clearly and so au- 
thentically that the Burnets and the Oldmixons ef 
another age may rail but not be able to deceive. 
Adieu, my friend. I have taken up more of this 
paper than belongs to me, since Pope is to write 
to you; no matter, for upon recollection the rules 
of proportion are not broken; he will say as much 
to you in one page as I have saidin three. Bid him 
talk to you of the work he is about:> I hope in 
good earnest it is a fine one, and will be in his hands 
an original. His sole complaint is that he finds it 
too easy in the execution; this flatters his laziness: 
it flatters my judgment, who always thought that 
(universal as his talents are) this is eminently and 
peculiarly his above all the writers I know, living or 
dead: I do not except Horace. Adieu. 


a Viz. reason. Tully (to whom the letter-writer seems to 
allude) observes something like this on the like occasion, where, 
speaking of Plato's famous book of the Soul, he says, ‘* Nescio 
quomodo, dum lego, adsentior : eum posui librum, et mecum 
ipse de immortalitate animorum coepi cogitare, adsentio illa om- 
nis elabitur.” Cicero seems to have had but a confused notion 
of the cause of the slippery nature of this assent, which the let- 
ter-writer has here explained; namely, that the imagination 1s 
always ready to indulge so flattering an idea, but severer reason 
corrects and disclaims it. As to religion, that is out of the 
question ; for Tully wrote to his few philosophic friends; though, 
ag has been the fate of his lordship’s first philosophy ( where 
'this whole matter is explained at large), it came at last intuthe 
hands of the public. : 

b  Exsny on Man ;” on which therefore it appears he was 
employed in 1729. 
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FROM MR. POPE. 
November 28, 1729. 

Tuis letter (like all mine) will be a rhapsody; it is 
many years ago since I wrote asa wit. How many 
Occurrences or informations must one omit if once 
determined to say nothing that one could not say 
prettily! I lately received, from the widow of one 
dead gorrespondent and the father of another, seve- 
ral of my own letters of about fifteen and twenty 
years old; and it was not unentertaining to myself 
to observe how and by what degrees I ceased to be a 
witty writer ; as either my experience grew on the 
one hand, or my affection to my correspondents on 
the other. Now as I love you better than most I 
have ever met with in the world, and esteem you 
too the more the longer I have compared you with 
the rest of the world, so inevitably I write to you 
more negligently—that is, more openly ; and what 
all but suchias love one another will call writing 
worse. I smile to think how Curll would be bit 
were our epistles to fall into his hands; and how 
gloriously they would fall short of every ingenious 
reader’s expectations. 

You cannot imagine what a vanity it is to me to 
have something to rebuke you for in the way of eco- 
nomy. I love the man that builds a house szbito 
ingenio, and makes a wall for a horse, then cries 
‘‘ We wise men must think of nothing but getting 
ready money.’? Jamglad you approve my annuity ; 
all we have in this world is no more than an annuity 
as to our own enjoyment: but I will increase your 
regard for my wisdom and tell you that this annuity 
includes also the life of another {his mother], whose 
concern ought to be as near to me as my own, and 
with whom my whole prospects ought to finish. I 
my throw javelin of hope no farther, cur brevi fortes 
jeculamur avo, &c.> 

The second (as it is called, but indeed the eighth) 
edition of the * Dunciad,”’ with some additional notes 
and epigrams, shall be sent you if I know any op- 
portunity: if they reprint it with you let them by 
all means follow that 8vo edition. The “ Drapier’s 
Letters’ are again printed here, very laudably as to 
paper, print, &c.—for you know I disapprove Irish 
colitics (ag my commentator tells you), being a 
strong ani jealous subject of England. The lady 
you mention you ought not to complain of for not 
acknowledging your present; she having lately re- 
ceived a much richer present from Mr. Knight, of the 
South Sea; and you are sensible she cannot ever 
return it to one in the condition of an outlaw. It 
is certain, as he never can expect any favour, his 
motive must be wholly disinterested. Will not this 
reflection make you blush? Your continual de- 
plorings of Ireland make me wish you were here 
long enough to forget those scenes that so afflict you: 
I am only afraid, if you were, you would grow such a 
patriot here, too, as not to be quite at ease for your 
love of old England. It is very possible your journey 
in the time I compute might exactly tally with my 
intended one to you; andif you must soon again go 
back you would not be unattended. For the poor 
woman decays perceptibly every week ; and the win- 
ter may too probably put an end to a very long and 
a very irreproachable life. My constant attendance 
on her does indeed affect my mind very much, and 
lessen extremely my desires of long life; since I see 
the best that can come of it is a miserable benedic- 
tim. I look upon myself to be many years older 
in two years since you saw me: the natural imbe- 
cility of my body, joined now to this acquired old 

® He used to value himself on this particular. 


b Why do we dart with eager strife 
At things beyoud the mark of life? 
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age of the mind, makes me at least as old as you; 
and we are the fitter to crawl down the hill together : 
I only desire I may be able to keep pace with you. 
My first friendship, at sixteen, was contracted with 
a man of seventy; and I found him not grave 
enough or consistent enough for me, though we 
lived well to his death: I speak of old Mr, Wycher- 
ley; some letters of whom (by the bye) and of 
mine the booksellers have got and printed; not 
without the concurrence of a noble friend of mine 
and yous. I do not much approve of it, though 
there is nothing for me to be ashamed of; because I 
will not be ashamed of anything I do not do myself, 
or of anything that is not immoral but merely dull: 
as for instance, if they printed this letter I am now 
writing, which they easily may if the underlings at 
the post-office please to take a copy of it. I admire on 
this consideration your sending your last to me quite 
open, without a seal, wafer, or any closure whatever, 
manifesting the utter openness of the writer. 1 
would do the same by this, but fear it would look like 
affectation to send two letters so together. I will full 
represent to our friend (and I doubt not it will touch 
his heart) what you so feelingly set forth as to the 
badness of your burgundy, &c.: he is an extremely 
honest man, and indeed ought to be so, considering 
how very indiscreet and unreserved he is; but I de 
not approve this part of his character, and will never 
join with him in any of his idleness in the way of 
wit. You know my maxim, to keep as clear of all 
offence as I am clear of all interest in either party. 
I was once displeased before at you for complaining 
to Mr. of my not having a pension; and am 
so again at your naming it to a certain lord. I have 
given proof in the course of my whole life (from the 
time when I was in the friendship of lord Boling- 
broke and Mr. Craggs even to this when I am civilly 
treated by sir Robert Walpole) that I never thought 
myself so warm in any party’s cause as to deserve 
their money, and therefore would never have ac- 
cepted it; but give me leave to tell you that of all 
mankind the two persons I would least have ac- 
cepted any favour from are those very two to whom 
you have unluckily spoken of it. Idesire you to 
take off any impressions which that didlogue may 
have left on his lordship’s mind, as if I ever had any 
thought of being beholden to him or any other in 
that way. And yet you know I am no enemy tothe 
present constitution: I believe as sincere a well- 
wisher to it—nay, even to the church established, as 
any minister in or out of employment whatever, or 
any bishop of England or Ireland. Yet I am of the 
religion of Erasmus—a Catholic; so I live, so I 
shall die; and hope one day to meet you, bishop 
Atterbury, and the younger Craggs, Dr. Garth, dean 
Berkeley, and Mr. Hutchinson in that place to which 
God of his infinite mercy bring us and everybody. 

Lord B.’s-answer to your letter I have just received, 
and join it to this packet. The work he speaks of 
with such abundant partiality is a system of ethics 
in the Horatian way. 

TO A CERTAIN ESQUIRE. 
January 3, 1730. 

Sir,—Seeing your frank on the outside and your ad- 
dress in the same hand, it was obvious who was the 
writer. And before I opened it, a worthy friend 
being with me, I told him the contents of the dif- 
ference between us: that your tithes being gene- 
rally worth five or six pounds per annum, and by 
the terror of squireship frighting my agent to take 

&® The dean, who increased the glebe of Laracor several acres, 


resented any attempt to infringe upon the property he had added 
to it. 
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what you graciously thought fit to give, you 
wronged me of half my due every year; that, having 
held from ycur father an island worth three-pence a- 
year which I planted and paid two shillings annually 
for, and being out of possession of the said island 
seven or eight years, there could not possibly be above 
four shillings due to you, for which you have thought 
proper to stop three or four years’ tithe, at your own 
rate of two pounds five shillings a-year (as I re- 
member), and still continue to stop it on pretence 
that the said island was not surrendered to you in 
form, although you have cut down more plantations 
of willows and abelee than would purchase a dozen 
such islands. I told my friend “that this talent of 
esquires prevailed very much formerly in the coun- 

: that as to yourself, from the badness of your 
education against all my advices and endeavours, 
and from the cast of your nature, as well as another 
circumstance which I shall not mention, I expected 
nothing from you that became a gentleman: that I 
had expostulated this scurvy matter very gently with 
you; that I conceived this letter was an answer ; 
that from the prerogative of a good estate, however 
gotten, and the practice of lording over a few Irish 
wretches, and from the natural want of better think- 
ing, I was sure your answer would be extremely rude 
and stupid—full of very bad language in all senses ; 
that a bear in a wilderness will as soon fix on a philo- 
sopher as on a cottager; and a man wholly void of 
education, judgment, or distinction of persons has 
no regard in his insolence but to the passion of fear; 
and how heartily I wished that, to make you show 
your humility, your quarrel had rather been with a 
captain of dragoons than the dean of St. Patrick’s.” 

All this happened before my opening your letter ; 
which being read, my friend told me, ‘I was an ill 
guesser ; that you affirmed you despised me only as 
a clergyman, by your own confession; and that you 
had reason, because clergymen pretend to learning, 
wherein you value yourself as what you are an utter 
stranger to.” 

I took some pains in providing and advising about 
your education ; but since you have made so ill use 
of my rules, I cannot deny that, according to your 
own principles, your usage of me is just. You are 
wholly out of my danger; the weapons I use will do 
you no hurt; and to that which would keep nicer 
men in awe you are insensible. A needle against a 
stone wall can make no impression. Your faculty 
lies in making bargains ; stick tothat. Leave your 
children a better estate than your father left you; as 
he left you much more than your grandfather left him. 
Your father and you are much wiser than I, who 
gave among you fifty years’ purchase for land, for 
which I am not to see one farthing. This was in- 
tended as an encouragement to a clergyman to reside 
among you whenever any of your posterity shall 
be able to distinguish a man from a beast. One 
thing I desire you will be set right in: I do not 
despise all squires. It is true, I despise the bulk of 
them. But pray take notice, that a squire must 
have some merit before I shall honour him with my 
contempt; for I do not despise a fly, a maggot, or a 
mite. 

If you send me an answer to this, I shall not read 
it, but open it before company, and in their presence 
burn it, for no other reason but the detestation of 
bad spelling, no grammar, and that pertness which 
proceeds from ignorance and an invincible want of 
taste. 

I have ordered a copy of this letter to be taken, 
with an intention to print it as a mark of my esteem 
for you; which, however, perhaps I shall not pursuc, 
for I could willingly excuse our two names from 
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standing in the same paper, since I am confident you 

have as little desire of fame as I have to give it you 
I wish many happy new-years to you and your 

family; and am, with truth, your friend and humble 
servant. 

Let me add something serious: That, as it is held an 
imprudent thing to provoke valour, so, I confess, 
it was imprudent in me to provoke rudeness; 
which, as it was my own standing rule never to do, 
except in cases where I had power to punish it, so 
my error proceeded from a better opinion of you 
than you have thought fit to make good: for with 
every fault in your nature, your education, and 
your understanding, I never imagined you so utterly 
devoid of knowing some little distinction between 
persons. 





FROM LORD BATHURST. 
February 12, 1780. 


Dear Dean,—I have this moment received a letter 
from you; but it is the first I can calla letter; the 
other scraps were only to direct me to convey your 
correspondence to others, and I thought 1 answered 
them best by obeying your demands. But now you 
have deigned to send me one in form, with a proper 
beginning and ending, I will not wait even fora 
post-day ; but I have taken pen and ink immediately 
to tell you how much I think myself obliged to you, 
and how sincerely I am 

Well, I might end here if I would, but I cannot 
part with you so soon, and I must let you know that, 
as to your money affairs, though I have paid off John 
Gay, I still keep your 200/., for which I have given 
him a note. I have paid him interest to this time 
for it, which he must account to you for. Now you 
must imagine that a man who has nine children to 
feed cannot long afford alienos pascere nummos ; but 
I have four or five that are very fit for the table.® 1 
only wait for the lord-mayor’s day to dispose of the 
largest, and I shall be sure of getting off the younges* 
whenever a certain great man [sir Robert Walpole] 
makes another entertainment at Chelsea. Now you 
sec, though I am your debtor, I am not without my 
proper ways and means to raise a supply answerable 
to your demand. 1 must own to you that I should 
not have thought of this method of raising money 
but that you seem to point it out to me. For just at 
the time that scheme came out which pretended to 
be calculated only for Ireland, you gave me a hint 
in one of the envelopes (Anglicé covers) that you 
wished 1 might provide for my numerous family ; and 
in this last you harp upon the same string. I did 
immmediately propose it to lady Bathurst as your 
advice, particularly for her last boy, which was born 
the plumpest, finest thing that could be seen; but 
she fell in a passion, and bid me send you word that 
she would not follow your direction, but that she 
would breed him up to be a parson, and he should 
live upon the fat of the land ; or a lawyer, and then 
instead of being eat himself he should devour others. 
You know women in passion never mind what they 
say; but as she is a very reasonable woman I have 
almost brought her over now to your opinion; and 
having convinced her that as matters stood we could 
not possibly maintain all the nine, she does begin to 
think it reasonable the youngest should raise fortunes 
for the eldest; and upon that foot a man may per- 
form family duty with more courage and zeal; for 


& This alludes to a tract of the dean's, entitled, “A modest 
Proposal for preventing the Children of poor People in Ireland 
fyom being a Burden to their Parents or Country, and for mak- 
ihg them beneficial to the Public.” The dean had proposed 
many useful schemes, which having been neglected, he satiric- 
ally and humorously proposed to fatten and eat the children 
of the poor, as the only remaining expedient to prevent misery 
to themselves and render them of some benetit to the public. 
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if he should happen to get twins, the selling of one 
might provide for the other. Or if by any accident, 
while his wife lies in with one child, he should get 
@ second upon the body of another woman, he might 
dispose of the fattest of the two, and that would 
help to breed up the other. The more I think upon 
this scheme, the more reasonable it appears to me, 
and it Sught by no means to be confined to Ireland, 
for in all probability we shall in a very little time be 
altogether as poor here as you are there. I believe, 
indeed, we shall carry it further and not confine our 
luxury only to the eating of children ; for I happened 
to peep the other day into a large assembly [the par- 
liament] not far from Westminster-hall, and I found 
them roasting a great fat fellow [sir Robert Walpole]. 
For my own part I had not the least inclination to a 
slice of him; but if I guessed right, four or five of 
the company hed a devilish mind to beathim. Well, 
adieu; you begin now to wish I had ended when 
I might have done it so conveniently. 
FROM MR. GAY. 
London, March 8, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—I find you are determined not to write 
to me according to our old stipulation. Had I not 
been every post for some time in expectation to have 
heard from you, 1] should have written to you before, 
to have let you know the present state of your affairs, 
for I would not have you think me capable of neglect- 
ing yours, whatever you think of me as to my 
own. I havereceived 21/. 13s, 4d. interest { »m lord 
Bathurst for your 200/., from October, 1727, t» Christ- 
mas, 1729, being two years andtwo months, at 5/. per 
cent. Lord Bathurst gave me a note for your 2002. 
again, and to allow interest for the same, dated Janu- 
ary 15,1730. If you would have me dispose of your 
money any other way, I shall obey your orders. Let 
me know what I shall do with the interest-money 
I have received. What I have done for you I did 
for myself, which will be always the way of my trans- 
acting anything for you. My old vamped play got 
me no money, for it had no success. I am going 
very soon into Wiltshire with the duke of Queens- 
berry, with an intention to stay there till the winter. 
Since I had that severe fit of sickness, I find my 
health requires it; for I cannot bear the town as I 
could formerly. I hope another summer’s air and 
exercise will reinstate me. I continue to drink no- 
thing but water, so that you cannot require any 
poctry from me. I have been very seldom abroad 
since I came to town, and not once at court. This is 
no restraint upon me, for Iam grown old enough to 
wish for retirement. 1 saw Mr. Pope a day or two 
ago, in good spirits, and with good wishes for you; 
for we always talk of you. The doctor [Dr. Arbuth- 
not] does the same. I have left off all great folk 
but our own family; perhaps you will think all great 
folks little enough to leave off us in our present 
situation. I do not hate the world, but I laugh at 
it, for none but fools can be in earnest about a trifle. 
{ am, dear sir, yours most affectionately. 

Direct for me at the duchess of Queensberry’s, 
Burlington-gardens.* 








FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
Dover-street, March 4, 1'730. 
Goop Mr. Dgan,—It is now above a whole year 
and six months since I have had the favour and 
pleasure of a line from your own self, and I have not 
wroubled you with one from myself; the answer that 
you would naturally make is very obvious, Why do 
you then trouble me now! I reply, It is to join with 


a ludorsed, “ Auswered March 1,” 
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my friend Mr. Pope in recommending the }<reon 
concerned in the enclosed proposal to your favour 
and protection, and to entreat that you would be so 
good as to promote his interest. I have not sent you 
any of his receipts, but will when you please to let 
me know what number you can dispose of; I believe 
that your bishops have more learning, at least would 
be thought to have more, than our bench here can 
pretend to, so I hope they will all subscribe. The 
person cencerned is a worthy, honest man; and by 
this work of his he hopes to get free of the load 
which has hung upon him some years. This debt of 
his is not owing to any folly or extravagance of his, 
but to the calamnity of his house being twice burnt, 
which he was obliged to rebuild: and having but 
small preferment in the church, and a large family of 
children, he has not been able to extricate himself 


-out of the difficulties these accidents have brought 


upon him. Three sons he has bred up well at 
Westminster, and they are excellent scholars; the 
eldest has been one of the ushers in Westminster 
school since the year 1714. 

He is aman in years, yet hearty, and able to study 
many hours in a day. ‘This, in short, is the case of 
an honest, poor, worthy clergyman; and I hope you 
will take him under your protection. I cannot pre- 
tend that my recommendation should have any 
weight with you, but as it is joined to, and under 
the wing of, Mr. Pope. 

I took hold of this opportunity to write to you, to 
let you know you had such a humble servant in be- 
ing that often remembers you and wishes to see you 
in this island. My family, I thank God, is well; my 
daughter had, last summer, the small-pox really, and 
in the natural way, and she is not marked at all. My 
wife and daughter desire that you will accept of their 
humble services, and say that they want much to sce 
you. 

1 obeyed your commands, and did Mr. Whalley all 
the little service I was capable of: it was little 
enough that was in my power, God knows. He 
comes again before us soon after Easter; he seems 
to be in great hopes; I wish they may be well 
founded. 

I think it is now time to release you, which I will 
not do until I have told you, I may say repeat to you, 
that I have a house for you, or house-room, come 
when you please, provided you come soon. Iam, 
with true respect and esteem, your most obliged and 
most humble servant, OXFORD. 

Your lord-lieutenant would do well to encourage 
this poor man ; he deserves it better than Bulkeley. 


FROM MR. GAY. 
March 31, 1730. 
Dear S1r,—I expect in about a fortnight to set out 
for Wiltshire, and am as impatient as you seem to be 
to have me to geton horseback. J thought proper to 
give you this intelligence, because Mr. Lewis told me 
last Sunday that he was in a day or two to set out 
for the Bath ; so that very soon you are likely to have 
neither of your cashiers in town. Continue to direct 
for me at this house; the letters will be sent to me 
wherever Iam. My ambition at present is levelled 
to the same point that you direct me to, for 1 am 
every day building villakins and have given over that 
of castles. If J were to undertake it in my present 
circumstances, I should in the most thrifty scheme 
soon be straitened, and I hate to be in debt, for J 
cannot bear to pawn 5/2. worth of my liberty to a 
tailor or a butcher. I grant you this is not having 
the true spirit of modern nobility, but it is hard to 
cure the prejudice of education. I have made yous 
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compliments to Mr. Pulteney, who is very much your 
humble servant. I have not seen the doctor, and 
am not likely to see his Rouen brother very soon, for 
he is gone to China. Mr. Pope told me he had ac- 
quainted the doctor with the misfortune of the sour 
hermitage. My lord Oxford told me he at present 
coud match yours, and from the same person. The 
doctor was touched with your disappointment, and 
has promised to represent this affair to his brother at 
his return from China. I assure you, too, for all 
your gibes, that I wish you heartily good wine, 
though J can drink none myself. When lord Boling- 
broke is in town he lodges at Mr. Chetwynd’s, in 
Dover-street. I do not know how to direct to him 
in the country. I have been extremely taken up of 
late in settling a steward’s account. I am endea- 
vouring to do all the justice and service I can for a 
friend ; so I am sure you will think I am well em- 
ployed. Upon this occasion I now and then have 
seen Jo. Taylor, who says he has a demand upon 
you for rent, you having taken his house in the 
country, and he being determined not to let it to any- 
body else; and he thinks it but reasonable that you 
should either come and live in it or pay your rent. 
[ neither ride nor walk, but I design to do both this 
month, and to become a laudable practitioner. 

The duchess wishes she had seen you, and thinks 
you were in the wrong to hide yourself and peep 
through the window that day she came to Mr. Pope’s. 
The duke, too, is obliged to you for your good opi- 
nion, and is your humble servant. If I were to write, 
I am afraid I should again incur the displeasure of 
my superiors. I cannot for my life think so well of 
them as they themselves think they deserve. If you 
have avery great mind to please the duchess and at 
the same time to please me, I wish you would write 
a letter to her to send to her brother, lord Cornbury, 
to advise him in his travels: for she says she would 


take your advice rather than mine; and she remem- | 


bers that you told her in the park that you loved and 
honoured her family, 


Then, too, when you were in England she wrote a 
letter to you, and I have been often blamed since for 
not delivering it. 

The day the pension-bill was thrown out of the 
house of lords lord Bathurst spoke with great ap- 
pluuse. I have not time to go to Mr. Pope’s: in a 
day or two, very probably, I shall see him and ac- 
quaint him about the usquebaugh. I will not em- 
bezzle your interest-money ; though by looking upon 
accounts I see how money may be embezzled. Asto 
my being engaged in an affair of this kind, I say no- 
thing for myself but that I will do all I can: for the 
rest I leave Jo. Taylor to speak forme. To-day I 
dine with alderman Barber, the present sheriff, who 
holds his feast in the city. Does not Chartres’s mis- 
fortune* grieve you? For that great man is likely 
to save his life and lose some of his money. A very 
hard case ! 

P.S. I am just now come from the alderman’s 
feast, who had a very fine dinner and a very fine ap- 
pearance of company. 

The post is just going away. 


FROM MR. POPE AND LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
April 12, 1730, 
Tuls is a letter extraordinary, to do and say nothing 
but recommend to you (as a clergyman, and a chari- 


a He was-condemned at the Old Bailey, February 27, 1730, 
for a raje. 


You always insisted upon a_ 
lady's making advances to you; I do not know | 
whether you will think this declaration sufficient. | 
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table one) a pious and a good work, at. for a gould 
and an honest man; moreover he is above seventy, 
and poor, which you might think included in the 
word honest. | shall think it a kindness done myself 
if you cau propagate Mr. Wesley's subscription for his 
es Coainentate on Job” among your divines (bishopa | 
excepted, of whom there is no hope), and among such 
as are believers or readers of scripture. Evtn the 
curious may find something to please them, if they 
scorn to be edified. It has been the labour of eight 
years of this learned man’s life ; | call him what he 
is, 8 learned man, and I engage you will approve his 
prose more than you formerly could his poetry.® 
Lord Bolingbroke is a favourer of it, and allows you 
to do your best to serve an old Tory and a sufferer 
for the church of England, though you are a Whig 
as I am. 

We have here some verses in your name, which I 
am angry at. Sure you would not use me so ill as to 
flatter me. I therefore think it is some other weak 
Irishman. 

P. 8. I did not take the pen out of Pope’s hands, 
I protest to you. But since he will not fill the re- 
mainder of the page, I think I may without offence. 
I seek no epistolary fame, but ama good deal pleased 
to think that it will be known hereafter that you and 
I lived in the most friendly intimacy together. Pliny 
wrote his letters for the public,» so did Seneca, so did 
Balsac, Voiture, &c. Tully did not, and therefore 
these give us more pleasure than any which have come 
down to us from antiquity. When we read them, we 
pry into a secret which was intended to be kept 
from us. That is a pleasure. We see Cato, and 
Brutus, and Pompey, and others, such as they really 
were, and not such as the gaping multitude of 
their own age took them to be, or as historians 
and poets have represented them to ours. That is 
another pleasure. JI remember to have seen a pro- 
cession at Aix-la-Chapelle, wherein an image of 
Charlemagne is carried on the shoulders of a man 
who is hid by the long robe of the imperial saint. 
Follow him into the vestry, you see the bearer slip 
from under the robe, and the gigantic figure dwindles 
into an image of the ordinary size and is set by among 
other lumber. I.agree much with Pope, that our 
climate is rather better than that you are in, and 
perhaps your public spirit would be less grieved, or 
oftener comforted, here than there. Come to us, 
therefore, on a visit at least. It will not be the fault 
of several persons here if you do not come to live 
with us. But great good will and little power pro- 
duce such slow and feeble effects as can be acceptable 
to heaven alone and heavenly men. | know you will 
be angry with me if I say nothing to you of a poor 
woman who is still on the other side of the water in 
a most languishing state of health. If she regains 
strength enough to come over (and she is better 
within these few weeks), I shall nurse her in this 
farm with all the care and tenderness possible. If 
she does not, I must pay her the last duty of friend- 
ship wherever she is, though I break through the 
whole plan of life which I have formed in my mind. 
Adieu. 

{ am most faithfully and affectionately yours. 


® In the “* Battle of the Books,” Homer is said to have slaio 
Wesley with a kick of his horse’s heel. He was author of * The 
Life of Christ.” 

> A just and sensible criticism on epistolary writings, whick 
we should bear in our minds while we are reading this collec 
t i of Letters. 
t.] 
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TU LAY WORSLEY.* 
| April 19, 1730. 

Mapam,—My lady Carteret (if you know such a lady) 
commands me to pursue my own inclination ; which is 
to honour myself with writing you aletter ; and there- 
by endeavouring to preserve myself in your memory, 
in spite of an acquaintance of more years than, in 
regard to my own reputation as a young gentleman, 
J care to recollect. I forget whether I hadnot some 
reasons to be angry with your ladyship when I was 
last in England. I hope to see you very soon the 
youngest great-grandmother in Europe: and fifteen 
years hence (which I shall have nothing to do with) 
you willbe at the amusement of “‘ Rise up, daughter,” 
&c. You are to answer this letter; and to inform 
me of your health and humour, and whether you 
like your daughter better or worse after having so 
long conversed with the Irish world and so little with 
me. Tell me what are your amusements at present ; 
cards, court, books, visiting, or fondling (1 humbly 
beg your ladyship’s pardon, but it is between our- 
selves) your grandchildren? My lady Carteret has 
been the best queen we have known in Ireland these 
many years; yet is she mortally hated by all the 
young girls, because (and it is your fault) she is 
handsomer than all of them together. Pray do not 
insult poor Ireland on this occasion; for it would 
have been exactly the same thing in London. And 
therefore I shall advise the king, when I go next to 
England, to send no more of her sort (if such another 
can be found), for fear of turning all his loyal female 
subjects here against him. 

How is our old friend Mrs. Barton % (I forget her 
new name.) I saw her three years ago at court, al- 
most dwindled to an echo, and hardly knew her; 
while your eyes dazzled me as much as when I first 
met them ; which, considering myself, is a greater 
compliment than you are aware of. I wish you may 
have grace to find it. 

My lady Carteret has made me a present, which I 
take to be malicious, with a design to stand in your 
place. Therefore I would have you to provide against 
it by another, and something of your own work, as 
hers is. For you know I always expect advances and 
presents from ladies. Neither was I ever deceived in 
this last article by any of your sex but the queen, 
whom I taxed three years ago with a present of ten 
pounds value. Upon taking my leave, she said, 
‘She intended a medal for me, but it was not 
finished.” I afterwards sent her, on her own com- 
mands, about 35/. worth of silk for herself and the 
princesses ; but never received the medal to this day. 
Therefore 1 will trust your sex no more. You are 
to present my most humble service to my old friend 
sir Robert Worsley. I hope my friend Harry is well, 
and fattening in the sun, and continuing a bachelor, 
to enrich the poor Worsley family. 

I command you to believe me to be, with the 
greatest truth and respect, &c. 

JONATHAN SwIrtT. 





FROM LORD BATHURST 
June 80, 1730. 
Dear Dean,—I received a letter from you some time 
ago, which gave me infinite pleasure; and I was 
going to return you an answerimmediately, but when 
I sat down to write I found my thoughts rolled upon 
the trifles which fill the scene of life in that busy, 


® Frauces tady Worsley, only daughter of Thomas lord vis- 
eount Weymouth, was the lady of sir Robert Worsley, bart., 
and mother to lady Carteret. 

> The niece of sir Isaac Newton, and married first to colonel | 
Barton, afterwards to Mr. Conduit. She is very frequently ; 
tyutioned in the “ Journal to Stella.” | 
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senseless place [London] where then was; and 
though I had nothing to do there, at least nothing 
worth doing, and time lay upon my hands, I was re- 
solved to defer writing to you till 1 could clear my 
head from that rubbish which every one must contract 
in that place. I cannot but fancy, if one of our heads 
were dissected after passing a winter’s campaign 
there, it would appear just like a pamphlet-shop ; 
you would see a collection of treaties, a bundle of 
farces, a parcel of encomiums, another of satires, 
speeches, novels, sermons, bawdy songs, addressea, 
epigrams, proclamations, poems, divinity-lectures, 
quack-bills, historical accounts, fables, and God 
knows what. 

' The moment I got down here I found myself quite 
clear from all those affairs; but really the hurry of 
business which came upon me after a state of idle- 
ness for six months must excuse me to you. Here 
I am absolute monarch of a circle of above a mile 
round, at least one hundred acres of ground, which 
(to speak in the style of one of your countrymen) is 
very populous in cattle, fish, and fowl. 

To enjoy this power, which I relish extremely, and 
regulate this dominion, which I prefer to any other, 
has taken up my time from morning to night. There 
are yahoos in the neighbourhood; but having read 
in history that the southern part of Britain was long 
defended against the Picts by a wall, 1 have fortitied 
my territories all round. That wise people the Chi- 
nese, you know, did the same thing to defend them. 
selves against the Tartars. Now I think of it, as this 
letter is to be sent to you it will certainly be opened; 
and I shall have some observations made upon it, 
because I am within three miles of a certain castle. 
Therefore 1 do hereby declare that nothing herein 
contained shall extend or be cunstrued to exgend so 
far; and furthermore, I think myself in honour 
bound to acknowledge that under our present just 
and prudent ministry I do not fear the least molesta- 
tion from that quarter. Neither are the fortifications 
aforementioned in anywise designed tokeep them out; 
for I am well satisfied they can break through much 
stronger fences than these if they should have a mind 
to it. Observe how naturally power and dominion 
are attended with fear and precaution. When J am 
in the herd 1 have as little of it about me as any- 
body ; but now that I am in the midst of my own 
dominions I think of nothing but preserving them, 
and grow fearful lest a certain great manshould tuxe 
a fancy to them and transport them into Norfolk,® to 
place them as an island in one of his new-made fish- 
ponds. Or, if you take this for too proud a thought, 
I will only suppose it to be hung out under a great 
bow-window. 

In either case I must confess to you that I do not 
like it. In the first place, I am not sure his new- 
made ground may hold good; in the latter case, I 
have some reason to doubt the foundations of his 
house are not so solid as he may imagine. Now, 
therefore, I am not so much in the wrong as you may 
conceive, to desire that my territory may remain 
where it is: for though I know you could urge many 
arguments to show the advantages I might reap by 
being so near him, yet I hold it as a maxim that he 
who is contented with what he has ought not to risk 
that, even though he should have a chance to aug- 
ment it in any proportion. I learned this from our 
friend Erasmus; and the corrupt notions that money 
is power, and therefore every man ought to get as 
much as he can, in order to create more power to 
himself, have no weight with me. 

But now, to begin my letter to you, I have received 


* To Houghton, the seat of sir Robert Walpole. 
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four bottles of usquebaugh and sent three of them to 
Mr. Pope; so that I have detained only one for my- 
self, r do not believe such an instance of honesty, 
punctuality, disinterestedness, and self-denial can 
be given in this age. The whole being in my power, 
I have withheld but the quarter part. 1 expect, if ever 
I come to be a great man, you will write a vindica- 
tion of me, whether I am aspersed or not. ‘Till then 
I remain your most faithful and most obedient ser- 
vant. 


FROM MR. GAY. 
Amesbury, July 4, 1730. 
Dean Si1z,—You tell me that 1 have put myself out 


of the way of all my old acquaintance, so that unless’ 


I hear from you I can know nothing of you. Is it 
not barbarous then to leave me so long without writ- 
ing one word to me? If you will not write to me for 
my sake, methinks you might write for your own. 
How do you know what is become of yourmoney? If 
you had drawn upon me when | expected it you might 
have had your money, for I was then in town; but 
] am now at Amesbury, at the duke of Queensberry’s. 
The duchess sends you her services. I wish you 
were here: I fancy you would like her and the place. 
You might fancy yourself at home; for we have a 
cathedral near us, where you might find a bishop of 
the same name." You might ride upon the Downs, 
and write conjectures upon Stonehenge. We are but 
five-and-twenty miles from the Bath ; and I was told 
this very evening by general Dormer (who is here), 
that he heard somewhere or other that you had some 
intentions of coming there the latter season. I wish 
anything would bring us together but your want of 
health. I have left off wine and writing ; for I really 
think that man must bea bold writer who trusts to 
wit without it. I took your advice; and some time 
ago took to love, and made some advances to the 
lady you sent me to in Soho, but I met no return; 
so I have given up all thoughts of it and have now 
no pursuit or amusement. A state of indolence is 
what I do not like ; it is what I would not choose. I 
am not thinking of a court or preferment; for I 
think the lady I live with is my friend, so that I am 
at the height of my ambition. You have often told 
me there is a time of life that every one wishes for 
some settlement of his own. I have frequently that 
feeling about me, but I fancy it will hardly ever be 
my lot: so that I will endeavour to pasg away life as 
agreeably as I can in the way I am. _I often wish to 
be with you or you with me; andI believe you think 
I say truce. I am determined to write to you, though 
those dirty fellows of the post-office do read my 
letters; for since I saw you I am grown of that 
consequence to be obnoxious to the men I despise ; 
so that it is very probable in their hearts they think 
me an honest man. I have heard from Mr. Pope 
but once since I left London: I was sorry Isaw him 
so seldom, but I had business that kept me from him. 
I often wish we were together again. If you will 
not write, come. I am, dear sir, yours most sin- 
cerely and affectionately. 


OAL ATS 


FROM THR EARL OF OXFORD. 
Dover-street, July 15, 1730. 


Reverenp Sir,—Mr. Clayton telling me he was 
geing for Ireland, I could not forbear sending you a 
few lines by him, although I may punish you; yet 
it is so great a pleasure to me to think of you, and 
to converse with you even in this manner, that I 
“nust expect you will be so good as to forgive the 
trouble this gives you. 

“ Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, bishop of Salisbury, whose brother, 
Dr. John, succeeded archbishop King im the see of Dublin, 
Jaauary 19, 1730 
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I do not know what notions you entertain cf us 
here ; I fear and believe you are in a very bad way ; 
this is my thought, that devoured we certainly shall 
be; but only this will be the difference, we shal! 
have that great favour and instance of mercy, that 
we shall have the honour to follow you, and be the 
last devoured; and though this is so plain and that 
demonstrable, yet we have so many unthinking, un- 
accountable puppies among us, that to them every. 
thing seems to go well as it should do; and are so 
pleased with this thought, or rather do not think at 
all, that it is in vain to say anything to them, This 
is a very disagreeable subject, and I will therefore 
leave it. 

My wife is, I thank God, pretty well: her sto. 
mach is rather better than it was: Peggy is very 
well: both desire you will accept of their humble 
service. You mention your law-affairs: I know so 
much of that sort of people called lawyers that I 
pity most heartily any one that is obliged to be con- 
cerned with them; if you are not already, I hope 
you will be svon safe out of their hands. 

I suppose master Whalley is by this time got 
safe to his living, and enjoying the fruit of his vic- 
tory, peace and quietness. I believe he hus enough 
of law, of lawyers, and of lords both spiritual and 
temporal. I hope he is well: if you see him my 
service to him. 

I wish you would come over here that we might 
have the pleasure of seeing you. Why should you 
not pass the winter here? 1 should think it would 
be more agreeable to you than where you are. 

Lord Bathurst has had a fever, but he is now well 
again. Pope I saw yesterday: he is pretty well. 1 
am, with true respect and esteem, sir, your most 
affectionate humble servant, OXForD. 


FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Cirencester, September 9, 1730. 
Dear Sir,—You have taken all the precaution 
which a reasonable man could possibly take to break 
off an impertinent correspondence, and yet it will 
not do. One must be more stupid than a Dutch 
burgomaster not to see through the design of the 
last letter. “I show all your letters to our Irish 
wits. One of them is going to write a treatise of 
English bulls and blunders.’”? And for further se- 
curity you add at last, “ I am going to take a pro- 
gress God knows where, and shall not be back 
again God knows when.” I have given you a rea- 
sonable breathing-time, and now I must at you 
again. I receive so much pleasure in reading your 
letters, that, according to the usual good nature and 
justice of mankind, I can dispense with the trouble 
I give you in reading mine. But if you grow obsti- 
nate, and won’t answer, I will plague and pester you, 
and do all I can to vex you. I will take your works 
to pieces, and show you that they are all borrowed 
or stolen, Have not you stolen the sweetness of 
your numbers from Dryden and Waller? Have not 
you borrowed thoughts from Virgil and Horace 1 
At least, I am sure I have seen something like them 
in those books. As to your prose writings, whict 
they make such a noise about, they are only some 
little improvements upon the humour you hav 
stolen from Miguel de Cervantes and Rabelais 
Well, but the style—a great matter indeed for ar. 
Englishman to value himself upon, that he can write 
English; why I write English too, but it is \n an- 
eéther style. 

But I would not forget your political tracts. You 
may say that you have ventured your ears at one 
time and your neck at another for the good of your 
country. Why, that other people have done in an 
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other manner, upon less occagion, and are not at all 
proud of it. You have overturned and supported 
ministers; you have set kingdoms in a flame by 
your pen. Pray what is there in that but having 
the knack of hitting the passions of mankind? With 
that alone, and a little knowledge of ancient and 
moderh history, and seeing a little farther into the 
inside of things than the generality of men, you 
have made this bustle. There is no wit in any of 
them: I have read them all over, and do not re- 
member any of those pretty flowers, those just anti- 
theses, which one meets with so frequently in the 
French writers; none of those clever turns upon 
words, nor those apt quotations out of Latin authors 
which the writers of the last age among us abounded 
in; none of those pretty similes which some of our 
modern authors adorn their works with, that are 
not only a little like the thing they would illustrate, 
but are also like twenty other things. In short, as 
often as I have read any of your tracts, I have been 
so tired with them that I have never been easy till I 
got to the end of them. I have found my brain 
heated, my imagination fired, just as if I was drunk. 
A pretty thing indeed for one of your gown to value 
himself upon, that with sitting still an hour in his 
study he has often made three kingdoms drunk at 
once. 

I have twenty other points to maul you upon if 
you provoke me; but if you ure civil and good-na- 
tured, and will send me a long, a very long letter in 
answer to this, I will let you alone a good while. 
Well, adieu. If I had had a better pen I can tell 
you that I should not have concluded so soon. 





FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN.a 
London, September 19, 1730. 
Hap I not been retired into the country yours 
should have been answered long ago. As to your 
poetess, I am her obliged servant, and must confess 
the fact is just as you state it. It is very true I was 
gaming; and upon the dapper youth’s delivering me 
a paper, which I just opened, found they were verses, 
so slunk them into my pocket, and there truly they 
were kept exceeding private; for I cannot accuse 
myself of showing them to a mortal. But let me 
assure you it was not out of modesty but in great 
hopes that the author would have divulged them, 
which you know would have looked decenter than 
trumpeting my own fame. But it seems unhappily 
we were both bit, and judged wrong of each other. 
However, since you desire it, you may be very sure 
she should not fail of my entreaties to his grace of 
Dorset for her, though you have not yet let me into 
the secret what her request is; so till my lord Car- 
teret does his part, or that I hear from you again, 
it will be but a blind sort of a petition. I have not 
seen his grace this great while, and he is now at 
Windsor, and I choose rather to speak to him on all 
accounts, having not so fine a talent at writing as 
that lord’s lady; and whether just or no I will not 
attempt disputing with her ladyship. But as you 
are commonly esteemed by those who pretend to 
know you to have a tolerable share of honesty and 
brains, I do not question your doing what is right 
by him, nor his paying you all the civility and kind- 
ness you can desire. Nor will] hope their influence 
ever can make him do otherwise, though he has the 
unfashionable quality of esteeming his old friends ; 
but however partial to them, yet not to be biassed 
against his own sense and judgment. The conse- 
quence of this, I hope, will be your coming to Eng- 


- Daughter of the earl of Berkeley, Swiff’s original, although 
kaefficient, pat:c2. 


} me so. 


-be welcome to a three-pronged fork. 
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land, and meeting often with him (in lady Betty’s 
chamber*) where “the happy composition” > should 
exert her skill in ordering dinner ; and I would not 
mistake oil of amber for the spirit of it, but con- 
tinue, as I ever was, your sincere friend, as well as 
faithful humble servant, E. Germain, 


FROM MR. GAY. 
Amesbury, November 8, 1730. 
Dear Sir,—So you are determined never to write 
to me again; but for all that you shall not make me 
hold my tongue. You shall hear from me (the 
post-office willing) whether you will or not. I see 
none of the folks you correspond with, so that I am 
forced to pick up intelligence concerning you as I 
can, which has been so very little that I am resolved 
to make my complaints to you as a friend, who I 
know loves to relieve the distressed ; and in the cir- 
cumstances I am in where should I apply but to my 
best friend? Mr. Pope, indeed, upon my frequent 
inquiries, has told me that the letters which are 
directed to him concern me as much as himself; but 
what you say of yourself, or of me, or to me, I know 
uothing at all. Lord Carteret was here yesterday in 
his return from the Isle of Wight, where he had 
been a-shooting, and left seven pheasants with us. 
He went this morning to the Bath to lady Carteret, 
who is perfectly recovered, He talked of you three 
hours last night, and told me that you talk of me: 
IT mean that you are prodigiously in his favour, as he 
says; and I believe that 1 am in yours, for I know 
you to be a just and equitable person, and it is but 
my due. He seemed to take to me, which may pro- 
ceed from your recommendation, though, indeed, 
there is another reason for it, for he is now out of 
employment, and my friends have been gen-rally of 
that sort ; for I take to them as being naturally in- 
clined to those who can do no mischief. Pray do 
you come to England this yeart He thinks you 
do. I wish you would, and so does the duchess of 
Queensberry. What would you have more to in- 
duce you? Your money cries, come, spend me; 
and your friends cry, come, see me. I have been 
treated barbarously by you. If you knew how often 
I talk of you, how often I think of you, you would 
now and then direct a letter to me, and I would 
allow Mr. Pope to have his share in it. In short, I 
do not care to keep any man’s money that serves 
Love or money I must have; and if you 
will not let me have the comfort of the one, I think 
I must endeavour to get a little comfort by spending 
some of the other. I must beg that you will call at 
Amesbury in your way to London, for I have many 
things to say to you; and I can assure you you will 
I remember 
your prescription, and I do ride upon the Downs; 
and at present I have noasthma. I have killed five 
brace of partridges and four brace and a half of 
quails; and I do not envy either sir Robert or Ste- 
phen Duck, who is the favourite poet of the court.‘ 
I hear sometimes from Pope, and from scarce any- 
body else. Were 1 to live ever so long, [ believe I 
should never think of London, but I cannot help 
thinking of you. Were you here I could talk to 


*® Alluding to the first line in Frances Harris's petition, 

b This expression alludes to the last verse of Swift’s ‘ Re- 
ceipt to form a Beanty :"— 

‘“« And call’d the happy composition Floyd.” 

Biddy Floyd is mentioned in the ballad on the “ Game of 
Traffic,” as being one of the party at lord Berkeley’s and at 
this time lived with lady Betty. 

¢ Stephen Duck, a poor thresher, having written some verses, 
they were shown to queen Caroline, who made him her library. 
keeper at Richmond. He afterward took orders, and was pre 
Fide to a living, but growing melancholy he at last drowued 

imseif. 
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you, but I weuld not, for you shall have all your 
share of talk,* which was never allowed you at 
Twickenham. ‘You know this was a grievance you 
often complained of; and so in revenge you make 
me write all, and answer nothing. I beg my com- 
pliments to Dr. Delany. I am, dear sir, yours most 
affectionately, J. Gay. 

I ended the letter as above to go to the duchess, 
and she told meI might go down and come a quarter 
of an hour hence. I Had a design to have asked her 
to sign the invitation that I have made you. As I 
do not know how much she may have to say to you. 
I think it will be prudent to leave off, that she may 
not be stinted for want of room. So much I will 
say, that whether she signs it or not, both the duke 
and duchess would be very glad you would come to 
Amesbury, and you must be persuaded that 1 say 
this without the least private view. For what is it 
to me whether you come or not? For I can write 
to you, you know. 

P.S. BY THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 


I would fain have you come. I cannot say you will 
be welcome, for I do not know you, and perhaps 
I shall not like you; but if I do not (unless you 
are a very vain person) you shall know my 
thoughts as soon as I do myself. C.Q. 
TO MR. GAY. 
Dublin, November 10, 1730. 
When my lord Peterborough, in the queen’s time, 
went abroad upon his embassies, the ministry told 
me that he was such a vagrant they were forced to 
write at him by guess, because they knew not where 
to write tohim. This is my case with you; some- 
times in Scotland, sometimes at Hamwalks, some- 
times God knows where. You area man of busi- 
ness, and not at leisure for insignificant correspond- 
ence. It wasI got you the employment of being 
my lord duke’s premier ministre ; for his grace, having 
heard how good a manager you were of my revenue, 
thought you fit to be intrusted with ten talents. I 
have had twenty times a strong inclination to spend 
a summer near Salisbury Downs, having ridden over 
them more than once, and with a young parson of 
Salisbury reckoned twice the stones of Stonehenge, 
which are either ninety-two or ninety-three. I de- 
sire to present my most humble acknowledgments 
to my lady duchess in return of her civility. 1 hear 
an ill thing, that she is matre pulchra filia pulchrior : 
I never saw her since she was a girl, and would be 
angry she should excel her mother, who was long my 
principal goddess. I desire you will tell her grace 
that the ill-management of forks is not to be helped 
when they are only bidential, which happens in all 
poor houses, especially those of poets; upon which 
account a knife was absolutely necessary at Mr. 
Pope’s, where it was morally impossible, with a 
bidential fork, to convey a morsel of beef, with the 
incumbrance of mustard and turnips, into your 
mouth at once. And her grace hath cost me thirty 
pounds to provide tridents for fear of offending her, 
which sum I desire she will please to return me. I 
am sick enough to go to the Bath, but have not 
heard it will be good for my disorder. I have a 
strong mind to spend my two hundred pounds next 
summer in France: I am glad I have it, for there is 
hardly twice that sum left in this kingdom. You 
want no settlement (I call the family where you 
live, and the foot you are upon, a settlement) till you 
increase your fortune to what will support you with 
ease and plenty, a good house and a garden. The 
want of this I much dread for you; for I have often 





Mr. Gay was reserved in his conversation. 
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known a she-cousin of a good family and small for- 
tune passing months among all her relations, living 
in plenty and taking her circles till she grew an old 
maid, and everybody weary ofher, Mr. Pope com- 
plains of seldom seeing you; but the evil is un- 
avuidable, for different circumstances of life have 
always separated those whom friendship wifl join. 
God hath taken care of this to prevent any progress 
toward real happiness here, which would make life 
more desirable, and death too dreadful. I hope 
you have now one advantage that youalways wanted 
before, and the want of which made your friends as 
uneasy as it did yourself: I mean the removal of 
that solicitude about your own affairs which per. 
petually filled your thoughts and disturbed your 
conversation. For if it be true what Mr. Pope 
seriously tells me you will have opportunity of 
saving every groat of the interest you receive; and 
so by the time he and you grow weary of each other 
you will be able to pass the rest of your wineless life 
in ease and plenty, with the additional triumphal 
comfort of never having received a penny from those 
tasteless ungrateful people from whom you deserved 
so much, and who deserve no better geniuses than 
those by whom they are celebrated. If you see Mr. 
Cesar present my humble service to him, and let 
him know that the scrub libel printed against me 
here, and reprinted in London, for which he showed 


. a kind concern to a friend of us both, was written 


by myself, and sent to a Whig printer; it was in the 
style and genius of such scoundrels, when the hu. 
mour of libelling ran in this strain against a friend 
of mine whom you know. But my paper is ended. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
TO LORD CHESTERFIELD.* 
November 10, 1739. 
My Lonrp,—I was positively advised by a friend 
whose opinion has much weight with me, and who 
has a great veneration for your lordship, to venture 
a letter of solicitation ; and it is the first request of 
this kind that I ever made since the public changes 
in times, persons, measures, and opinions, drove me 
into distance and obscurity. 

There is an honest man whose name is Launcelot ; 
he has been long a servant to my lord Sussex ; he 
married a relation of mine, a widow with a tolerable 
jointure ; which, depending upon a lease which the 
duke of Grafton suffered to expire about three years 
ago, sunk half her little fortune. Mr. Launcelot 
had many promises from the duke of Dorset while 
his grace held that office [lord-steward] which is 
now in your lordship ; but they all failed, after the 
usual fate that the bulk of court suitors must expect. 

I am very sensible that I have no manner of claim 
to the least favour from your lordship, whom I have 
hardly the honour to be known to, although you 
were always pleased to treat me with much hu- 
manity, and with more distinction than I could 
pretend to deserve. J am likewise conscfous of that 
demerit which I have largely shared with all those 
who concerned themselves in a court and ministry 
whose maxims and proceedings have been ever since 
so much exploded. But your lordship will grant me 
leave to say that, in those times when any persons 
of the ejected party came to court and were of tole- 
rable consequence, they never failed to succeed in 
any reasonable request they made for a friend. And 
when I sometimes added my poor solicitations I used 
to quote the then ministers a passage in the gospel, 
— the poor” (meaning their own dependante) 
“ you have always with you,” &c. 

* The celebrated, accomplished, and witty Philip Dornses 


\ Stanho;e, eurl of Chestertield. 
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‘This is the strongest argument I have to entreat 
your lordship’s favour for Launcelot, who is a per- 
fectly honest man, and as loyal as you could wish. 
His wife, my near relation, has been my favourite 
from her youth, and as deserving as it is possible for 
one of her level. It is understood that some little 
employments about the court may be often in your 
lordship’s disposal, and that my lord Sussex will 
give Mr. Launcelot the character he deserves: and 
then let my petition be (to speak in my own trade) 
‘© a drop in the bucket.” 

Remember, my lord, that although this letter be 
long, yet what particularly concerns my request is 
but of a few lines. 

I shall not congratulate with your lordship upon 
any of your present great employments, or upon the 
greatest that can possibly be given to you, because 
you are one of those very few who do more honour 
to a court thay you can possibly receive from it; 
which | take to be a greater compliment to any 
court than it is to your lordship. Iam, my lord, &c. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT.* 

Dear §1r,—The passage in Mr. Pope’s letter about 
your health does not alarm me; both of us have had 
the distemper these thirty years. I have found that 
steel, the warm gums, and the bark, all do good in 
it. Therefore, first take the vomit A; then every 
day the quantity of a nutmeg in the morning of the 
electuary marked B, with five spoonsful of the tinc- 
ture marked D. Take the tincture, but not the 
electuary, in the afternoon. You may take one of 
the pills marked C at any time when you are troubled 
with it; or thirty of the drops marked E, in any 
vehicle. even water. I had a servant of my own 
that was cured merely with vomiting. There is 
another medicine not mentioned which you may 
try; the pulvis rad. valerian sylvestris, about a 
scruple of it twice a-day. How came you to take it 
in your head that I was queen’s physician? When 
I am so you shall be a bishop or anything you have 
a mind to. Pope is now the great reigning poetical 
favourite. Your lord-licutenant [the duke of Dor- 
set] has a mind to be well with you. Lady Betty 
Germain complains you have not written to her 
since she wrote to you. I have showed as much 
civility to Mrs. Barber as I could, and she likewise 
tome. I have no more paper but what serves to 
tell you that I am, with great sincerity, your most 
faithful humble servant, J. ARBUTHNOT. 

I reeommended Dr. Helsham to be physician to 
the lord-lieutenant. I know not what effect it will 
have. My respects to him and Dr. Delany. 


A.—R pulv. rad. ipecacoane, Bj. 


B.—R conserv. flavedin. aurant. absynth. Rom. ana 
3vj. rubigin. martis in pollin, redact. 3iij. syrup 
e succo kermes, q. s. 


C.—R as. fetid. Zij. tinctur. castor. q. 8. M. fiant 
pilule xxiv. 


D.—R cortic. peruviani elect. rubigin. martis ana 3j. 
digere tepidé in vini alb. Gallic. lb. ij per 24 
horas: postea fiat colatura. 


E.—R sp. cor. cerv. sp. lavendul. tinctur. castor. ana 
3ij. misce.> 
-® Tndorsed, ‘* Received Nov. 13, 1730.” 
> As these receipts may possibly be useful to some person 
troubled with the dean's complaint of giddiness, Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
receipt of bitters for strengthening the stomach is added. 

Take of zedoary root one drachm; galangal end Roman 
wormwood of each two drachms; orange pee) a drachm; 
lesser cardamon seeds, two scruples. Infuse all in a quart 
of boiling spring water for six hours; strain it off, and 
add ta it four onuces of greater compound wormwoud water, 
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TO MR. GAY. 
Dublin, November 19, 173¢ 

I wrote to you a long letter about a fortnight pust, 
concluding you were in London, from whence I 
understood one of your former was dated ; nor did I 
imagine you were gone back to Amesbury so late in 
the year, at which season I take the country to be 
only a scene for those who have been ill used by a 
court on account of their virtues ; which is a state of 
happiness the more valuable because it is not accom. 
panied by envy, although nothing deserves it more. 
I would gladly sell a dukedom to lose favour in the 
manner their graces have done.* I believe my lord 
Carteret,» since he is no longer lieutenant, may not 
wish me ill, and I have told him often that 1 only 
hated him as lieutenant. I confess he had a gen- 
teeler manner of binding the chains of this kingdom 
than most of his predecessors, and I confess at the 
same time that he had rix times a regard to my re- 
commendation by preferring so many of my friends 
in the church; the two last acts of his favour were 
to add to the dignities of Dr. Delany and Mr. Stop- 
ford, the last of whom was by you and Mr. Pope put 
into Mr. Pulteney’s hands. I told you in my last 
that a continuance of giddiness {though not in a 
violent degree) prevented my thoughts of England 
at present. For in my case a domestic life is neces- 
sary, where I can with the cénturion say to my ser- 
vant, Go, and he goeth; and, Do this, and he doeth 
it. I now hate all people whom I cannot command, 
and consequently a duchess is at this time the hate- 
fullest lady in the world to me one only excepted 
{the queen}, and I beg her grace’s pardon for that 
exception ; for in the way I mean her grace is ten 
thousand times more hateful. I confess I beyin to 
apprehend you will squander my money, because I 
hope you never less wanted it; and if i go on 
with success for two years longer I fear I shall not 
have a farthing of it left. The doctor hath ill in- 
formed me who says that Mr. Pope is at present the 
chief poetical favourite, yet Mr. Pope himself talks 
like a philosopher, and one wholly retired. But the 
vogue of our few honest folks here is that Duck is 
absolutely to succeed Eusden in the laure} ; the con- 
tention being between Concannen, or Theobald, 
or some other hero of the “ Dunciad.” I never 
charged you for not talking, but the dubious state of 
your affairs in those days was too much the s:bject, 
and I wish the duchess had been the voucher of 

® After the success of the ‘“* Begyar’s Opera,’’ Gay produced 
another, with the name (now become so popular) of “ Polly.” 
This, as it contained severe and pointed sarcasms on the court 
and those in power, was forbid to be acted by the lord cham- 
berlain. In covsequence of the duke and duchess of Queens- 
berry’s warmly taking up Gay’s cause, they were forbid the 
court. The following high-spirited letter was sent by the 
duchess to the king aud queen, copies of which were cir- 
culated :— 

‘* That the duchess of Queensberry is surprised, and well 
pleased, that the king has given her so agreeable a command 
ax to stay from court, where she never came for diversion, but 
tc bestow a great civility upon the king and queen. 

‘She hopes, by such an unprecedented order as this, that 
the king will see as few as he wishes at his court, particularly 
such as dare to think, or spenk truth, I do uot do otherwiise 
nor ought not; nor could have imagined that it would not 
have been the very highest compiiment I could possibly pay 10 
Mid king to endeavour to support truth and innocence in his 

10U8e,. 

‘** Particularly when the king and queen had both told me 
that they had not read Mr. Gay's play. I have certainly dohe 
right then to stand by my own word rather thau by his great 
of Grafton’s, who has neither made use of truth, judgment, or 
honour, duting this whole affair, either for himself or” his 
friends.” 

> The lines which this nobleman quoted from Homer, on h's 
death-bed, to Mr. Wood, on occasion of the peace, were ag 
happily applied as the apology he used to Swift tor some hara} 
measures 10 lrelaud :— : 

Reyni novitas me talia cogit 
Moliri.”-- Da. Warton, oe 
2Tr 
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your amendment. Nothing so much contributed to 
my ease as the turn of affairs after the queen’s death ; 
by which, all my hopes being cut off, I could have no 
ambition left unless T would have been a greater rascal 
than happened to suit with my temper. I therefore 
sat down quietly at my morsel, adding only thereto 
a principle of hatred to all succeeding measures and 
ministries by way of sauce to relish my meat; and I 
confess one point of conduct in my lady duchess’s 
life has added much poignancy to it. There is a 
good Irish practical bull toward the end of your letter, 
where you spend a dozen lines in telling me you 
must leave off that you may give my lady duchess 
room to write, and so you proceed to within two or 
three lines of the bottom; though I would have 
remitted you my 200/. to have left place for as many 
more. 
TO THE DUCHESS. 


Mapam,—My beginning thus low is meant as a 
mark of respect, like receiving your grace at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. I am glad you know your duty ; 
for it has been a known and established rule above 
twenty years in England that the first advances have 
been constantly made by all ladies who aspired to 
my acquaintance, and the greater their quality the 
greater were their advances. Yet I know not by 
what weakness I have condescended graciously to 
dispense with you upon this important article. 
Though Mr. Gay will tell you that a nameless per- 
son® sent me cleven messuges before I would yield 
to a visit: I mean a person to whom he is infinitely 
obliged for being the occasion of the happiness he 
now enjoys under the protection and favour of my 
lord duke and your grace. At the same time | can- 
not forbear telling you, madam, that you are a little 
imperious in your manner of making your advances. 
You say perhaps you shall not like me: I affirm 
you are mistaken, which I can plainly demonstrate ; 
for I have certain intelligence that another person 
dislikes me of late, with whose likings yours have 
not for some time past gone together. However, if 
I shall once have the honour to attend your grace, 
I will out of fear and prudence appear as vain as I 
can that I may not know your thoughts of me. This 
is your own direction, but it was needless; for 
Diogenes himself would be vain to have received the 
honour of beingg one moment of his life in the 
thoughts of your grace. JONATHAN SwIrT, 


TO THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 
November 21, 1730. 
Mapam,—I do now pity the leisure you have to read 
a letter from me; and this letter shall bea history. 
First, therefore, I call you to witness that I did not 
attend on the queen till I had received her own re- 
peated messages; which of course occasioned my 
being introduced to you. I never asked anything 
till upon leaving England the first time I desired 
from you a present worth a guinea, and from her 
majesty one worth ten pounds by way of a memorial. 
Yours I received, and the queen upon my taking 
leave of her made an excuse that she had intended a 
medal for me, which not being ready, she would 
send it me the Christmas following; yet this was 
never done nor at all remembered when I went back 
to England the next year, and by her commands 
attended her as I had done before. I must now tell 
you, madam, that I will receive no medal from her 
majesty, nor aap bag less than her picture at half 
length, drawn by Jervas; and if he takes it from 


* He means queen Caroline, and her neglect of Gay, which 
recommended him to the duchess of Queensberry. 
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another original, the queen shall sit at least twice 
for him to touch it up. I desire you will let her 
majesty know this in plain words, although I have 
heard that 1 am under her displeasure. But this is 
a usual thing with princes as well as ministers upon 
every false representation; and so I took occasion 
to tell the queen, upon the quarrel Mr. Walpole had 
with our friend Gay, the first time I ever had the 
honour to attend her. 

Against you I have but one reproach: that when 
I was last in England, and just after the present 
king’s accession, I resolved to pass that summer in 
France, for which I had then a most lucky oppor- 
tunity, from which those who seemed to love me 
well dissuaded me, by your advice; and when I sent 
you a note conjuring you to lay aside the character 
of a courtier and a favourite upon that occasion, 
your answer positively directed me not to go in that 
juncture ; and you said the same thing to my friends 
who seemed to have power of giving me hints, that 
I might reasonably hope for a settlement in Eng- 
land; which God knows was no very great ambition, 
considering the station I should leave here of greater 
dignity, and which might have easily been managed 
to be disposed of as the queen pleased. If these 
hints came from you, I affirm you then acted too 
much like a courtier. But I forgive you, and 
esteem you a8 much as ever, You had your reasons 
which I shall not inquire into; because I always 
believed you had some virtues, besides all the ac- 
complishments of mind and person that can adorn 
a lady. 

I am angry with the queen for sacrificing my 
friend Gay to the mistaken piques of sir Robert 
Walpole about a libel written against him, although 
he were convineed at the same time of Mr, Gay’s 
innocence; and although, as I said before, I told 
her majesty the whole story. Mr. Gay deserved 
better treatment among you upon all accounts, and 
particularly for his excellent, unregarded Fables, 
dedicated to prince William, which I hope his royal 
highness will often read for his instruction. I wish 
her majesty would a little remember what I largely 
suid to her about Ireland, when before a witness 
she gave me leave and commanded me to tell here 
what she spoke to me upon that subject; and or- 
dered me if I lived to see her in her present station 
to send her our grievances, promising to read my 
letter, and do all good offices in her power for this 
miserable and most loyal kingdom, now at the brink 
of ruin, and never so near as now. As to myself, I 
repeat again that I never asked anything more than 
a trifle as a memorial of some distinction which her 
majesty graciously seemed to make between me and 
every common clergyman; but that trifle was for- 
gotten, according to the usual method of princes, 
although I was taught to think myself upon a foot of 
pretending to some little exception. 

As to yourself, madam, I most heartily congratu- 
late with you for being delivered from the toil, the 
envy, the slavery, and vexation of a favourite ; where 
you could not always answer the good intentions 
that I hope you had. You will now be less teased 
with solicitaticns, one of the greatest evils in life. 
You possess an easy employment, with quiet of 
mind, although it be by no means equal to your 
merit; and if it shall please God to establish your 
health, I believe and hope you are too wise to hope 
for more. Mr. Pope has always been an advocate 
for your sincerity; and even I, in the character I 
gave you of yourself, allowed you as much of that 
virtue as could be expected in a lady, a courtier, ant 
a favourite. Yet 1 confess I never heartily pledged 
your health as a toast upon any other regards thao 
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beauty, wit, good sense, and an unblemished cha- 
racter, For as to friendship, truth, sincerity, and 
other trifles of that kind, I never concerned myself 
about them ; because I knew them to be only parts 
of the lower morals, which are altogether useless at 
courts. I am content that you should tell the queen 
all I hve said of her; and in my own words if you 
please. 

I could have been a better prophet in the charac- 
ter I gave you of yourself, if it had been good man- 
ners in the height of your credit to put you in mind 
of its mortality ; for you are not the first by at least 
three ladies whom I have known to undergo the 
same turn of fortune. It is allowed that ladies are 
often very good scaffoldings; and I need not tell you 
the use that scaffoldings are put to by all builders as 
weil political as mechanic. I should have begun 
this letter by telling you that I was encouraged to 
write it by my best friend and one of your great ad- 
mirers; who told me “that from something that had 
passed between you he thought you would not re- 
ceive it ill.’ After all, I know no person of your 
sex for whom I have ao great an esteem as I do and 
believe 1 shall always continue to bear for you, 
I mean a private person; for I must except the 
queen, and it is not an exception of form; because 
I have really a very great veneration for her great 
qualities, although I have reason to complain of her 
conduct to me; which I could not excuse although 
she had fifty kingdoms to govern. I have but room 
to conclude with my sincere professions of being, 
with true respect, madam, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM MR. GAY. 
Amesbury, December 6, 1730. 


Dear Sir,—Both your letters to my great satisfac- 
tion I have received. You were mistaken as to my 
being in town, for I have been here ever since the 
beginning of May. But the best way is to direct your 
letters always to the duke’s house in London, and 
they are sent hither by his porter. We shall stay 
here till after the holidays. You say we deserve 
envy; I think we do, for I envy no man either in 
town or out of it. We have had some visitors, and 
every one of them such as one would desire to visit. 
The duchess is a more severe check upon my finances 
than ever you were, and I submit as I did to you, to 
comply to my own good. I was a long time before 
I could prevail with her to let me allow myself a 
pair of shoes with two heels, for I had lost one, 
and the shoes were so decayed that they were not 
worth mending. You sce by this that those who 
are the most generous of their own can be the most 
covetous for others. I hope you will be so good to 
me as to use your interest with her (for, whatever 
she says, you seem to have some) to indulge me 
with the extravagance suitable to my fortune. 

The lady you mention that dislikes you has no 
discernment. I really think you may safcly venture 
to Amesbury, though indeed the lady here likes to 
have her own way as well as you, which may some- 
times occasion disputes ; and I tell you beforehand 
that I cannot take your part. I think her so often 
in the right that you will have great difficulty to 
persuade me that she is in the wrong. Then there is 
another thing that I ought to tell you to deter you 
from this place, which is, that the lady of the house 
is not given to show civility to those she does not like. 
She speake her mind and loves truth. For the un- 
commonness of the thing, I fancy your curiosity 
will prevail over your fear, and you will like to see 
such a woman. But I say no more till I know 
whether her grace will Gill up the rest of the papey 
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FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSRERRY. 


Write I must, particularly now, as I have an op- 
portunity to indulge my predominant passion, contra- 
diction. I do in the first place contradict most things 
Mr. Gay says of me to deter you from coming here, 
which if you ever do, I hereby assure you, that un- 
less I like my own way better, you shall have youre ; 
and in all disputes you shall convince me if you can. 
But, by what I see of you, this is not a misfortune 
that will always happen ; for I find you are a great 
mistaker. For example, you take prudence for impe- 
riousness ; it is from this first that I determined not 
to like one who is too giddy-headed for me to be 
certain whether or not I shall ever be acquainted 
with. I have known people take great delight in 
building castles in the air, but I should choose to 
build friends upon a more solid foundation. I would 
fain know you, for I often hear more good likeable 
things than it is possible any one can deserve. Pray 
come, that I may find out something wrong; for I, 
and I believe most women have an inconceivable 
pleasure to find out any faults except their own. Mr. 
Cibber is made poet-laureat. I am, gir, as much 
your humble servant as I can be to any person | do 
not know. C. Q. 
Mr. Gay is very peevish that I spell and write ill; 

but Ido not care; for neither the pen nor I can 

do better. Besides, I think you have flattered me, 
and such people ought to be put to trouble. 
MR. GAY'S POSTSCRIPT, 


Now IJ hope you are pleased, and that you will allow, 
for so small a sum as 200/., you have a lumping 
pennyworth 


FROM LORD CHESTERFIELD, 

Hague, December 15, 1730. 
Sirk,— You need not have made any excuses to me 
for your solicitations; on the contrary, I am proud 
of being the first person to whom you have thought 
it worth your while to apply, since those changes 
which you say drove you into distance and obscurity. 
I very well know the person you recommend to me, 
having lodged at his house a whole summer at Rich- 
mond. Ihave always heard a very good character of 
him, which alone would incline me to serve him, but 
your recommendation, I can assure you, will make me 
impatient to doit. However, that he may not again 
meet with the common fate of court suitors, nor I 
lie under the imputation of making court promises, 
I will exactly explain to you how far it is likely I 
may be able to serve him. 

When first I had this office’ I took the resolution 
of turning out nobody ; so that I shall only have 
the disposal of those places that the death of the 
present possessors will procure me. Some old ser- 
vants that have served me long and faithfully have 
obtained the promises of the first four or five vacan- 
cies ; and the early solicitations of some of my par- 
ticular friends have tied me down for about as many 
more. But, after having satisfied those engagements, 
I do assure you, Mr. Launcelot shall be my first care. 
I confess his prospect is more remote than I could 
have wished it, but as it isso remote he will not have 
the uneasiness of a disappointment if he gets no- 
thing, and if he gets something we shall both be 
pleased. 

As for his political principles, fam in yo manner 
of pain about them. Were he a Tory, I would ven- 
ture to serve him in the just expectation, that should 
I ever be charged with having preferred a Tory, the 
person who was the author of my crime would like- 


® Of lord-steward of the king's household, in which he sue- 
ceeded the duke of Dorset, appointed Jord-lieutenant of Lrelara. 
27T 2 
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wise be the author of my vindication. I am, with 
real exteem, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


FROM LADY ELIZABETH GERMAIN. 

December 24, 1730. 
Binck you, with a modest assurance, affirm you un- 
derstand and practice good manners better than any 
other person in either kingdom, I wish you would 
therefore put into very handsome terms my excuse 
to dean Swift that I have not answered his letter I 
received before the last ; for even prebendary Head 
asaured my brother Harry that he, in all form and 
juetice, took place f a colonel, as being a major- 
general in the chur‘h; and therefore you need not 
have called a council to know whether you or I were 
to write last; because, as being but « poor courtesy 
lady, Ican pretend to no place but what other people’s 
goodness gives me. This being settled, I certainly 
ought not to have written again; but, however, I fear 
J] should have been wrong enough to have desired 
the correspondence to be kept up, but that I have 
heen ill this fortnight, and of course lazy, and not 
ina writing mocd. 

First, as to Mrs, Barber, as I told you before, so I 
tell you the same again, that upon your recommenda- 
tion I shall be very glad to serve her, though I never 
did see her ; and as I had not your letter till I went 
from ‘Tunbridge, she passed unmarked by me in the 
crowd; nor have I met with her since. She wrote 
to me to present *** sg poems to the duke and 
duchess of Dorset. 1 answered her letter and 
obeyed her commands. And as to her own, I shall 
most willingly subscribe ; though I am of the opi- 
nion we ladies are not apt to be good poets, especi- 
ally if we cannot spell; but that is by way of invio- 
lable secret between you aud me. So much for this 
letter. Now to your last epistle, for which it seems 
I am to give you thanks for honouring me with your 
commands, Well I do so, because this gets a proof 
that after so many years’ acquaintance there is one 
that will take my word ; which is a certain sign that 
I have not often broke it. Therefore, behold the 
consequence is this; I have given my word to the 
duke of Dorset, that you would not 80 positively 
affirm this fact concerning Mr. Fox, without knowing 
the certain truth, that there is no deceit in this de- 
claration of trust. And though it has been recom- 
mended to him, as you say, he never did give any 
anewer to it, nor designed it till he was fully satistied 
of the truth; and even then I believe would not 
have determined to have done it, because it is an 
easy way of securing a place for ever to a family ; 
and were this to be an example, be it so many pence 
or so many pounds, for the future they would be in- 
heritances. 

So now not to show my power with his grace (in 
spite of his dependants, who may cast their eyes on 
it), for that I dare affirm there never will be need of 
where justice or good nature ig necessary ; but to 
shew you his dependance on your honour and inte- 
grity, he gives me leave to tell you it shall certainly 
be done; nor does this at all oblige you to give the 
thanks you seem so desirous to give ; for at any time 
whensoever you have any business, service, or request 
to make to his grace of Dorset (whether my proper 
business or not), till you two are better acquainted 
with one another’s merits, I shall be very glad to 
show how sincerely I am your friend and faithfyl 
humble servant, E. Germain.” 
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TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

December 28, 1736. 
You might give a better reuson for restoring my book, 
that it was not worth keeping. I thought by the 
superscription that your letter was written by a man, 
for you have neither the scraw! nor the spelling of 
your sex. You live so fur off, and I believ® are so 
seldom at home, and I am so ill a visitor, that it is 
no wonder we meet so seldom: but if you knew 
what I say of you to others, you would believe it was 
not for want of inclination ; I mean what I say of 
you as I knew you formerly; for as to what you are 
now, I know but little. I give you the good wishes 
of the season; and am with true esteem and affec- 
tion, yours, &c. JONATHAN SwiFt. 





TO LADY SANTRY. 
1730, at a conjecture.] 

MavaM,—My reason for waiting on you some time 
ago was grounded on the esteem I always had for 
you; which continued still the same, although I had 
hardly the least acquaintance with your lord, nor 
was at all desirous to cultivate it, because I did not 
at all approve of his conduct. In two or three days 
after I saw you at sir Compton Domville’s [lady 
Santry’s brother] house, all my acquaintance told 
me how full the town was of the visit I had made 
you, and of the cruel treatment you received from 
me, with relation to your son [lord Santry]. I will 
not believe your ladyship was so weak as to spread 
this complaint yourself; but I lay it wholly to those 
two young women who were then in the same room, 
I suppose as visitors. But if you were really dis- 
contented, and thought to publish your discontent in 
aggravating words, | must cut off at least nine-tenths 
of the friendship I had for you, and list you in the 
herd of Irish ladies whose titles, or those of their 
husbands, with me, never have the weight of a fea- 
ther or the value of a pebble I imagined you had 
so much sense as to understand that all I said was in- 
tended for the service both of you and your son. 1 
have often spoken much more severely to persons of 
much higher quality than your son, and inakingdom 
where to be a lord is of importance; and I have re- 
ceived hearty thanks, as well as found amendment. 
One thing I shall observe upon your account, which is 
never to throw away any more advice upon any Irish 
lord or his mother; because I thought you would be 
one of the last to deceive me. 

I called four times at the house where you lodge, 
and you were always denied, by which, I suppose, 
you would have me think you are angry, whereas I 
am the person who ought to complain, because all I 
had said to you proceeded from friendship, and a 
desire of reforming your son. But that desire is now 
utterly at an end. JONATHAN SWIFT. 

TO TRE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 
January 5, 1731. 
My Lorp,—! return your lordship my most humble 
thanks for the honour and favour of your letter, and 
desire your justice to believe that in writing to you 
a second time I have no design of giving you a 
second trouble. My only end at present is to beg 
your pardon for a fault of ignorance. I ought to 
have remembered that the arts of courts are like those 
of play ; where if the most expert be absent for a few 
months, the whole system ie so changed that he has 
no more skiil than a new beginner. Yet I cannot but 
wish that your lordship had pleased to forgive one who 
has been an utter stranger to public life above sixteen 
years. Bussy Rabutin himself, the politest person 
of his age, when he was recalled to court after a long 
banishment, appeared ridiculous there; and what 
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ecald I expect from my antiquated manner of ad- 
dressing your lordship, in the prime of your life, in 
the height of fortune, favour, and merit ; 80 distin- 
guished by your active spirit and greatness of your 
genius f i do here repeat to your lordship that I lay 
the fault of my misconduct entirely on a friend whom 
I exceedingly love and esteem, whom I dare not 
name, and who is as bad a courtier by nature as I 
am grown by want of practice. God forbid that your 
lordship should continue in an employment, however 
great and honourable, where you only can be an 
ornament to the court so long until you have an 
opportunity to provide offices for a dozen low people 
like the poor man whom I took the liberty to men- 
tion! and God forbid that in one particular branch 
of the king’s family there should ever be such a mor- 
tulity as to take away a dozen of his meauer servants 
in less than a dozen years. 

Give me leave, in further excuse of my weakness, 
.o confess that, besides some hints from my friends, 
your lordship is in great measure to blame for your 
obliging manner of treating mein every place where 
I had the honour to see you; which I acknowledge 
to have been a distinction that I had not the least 
pretence to, and consequently as little to ground 
upon it the request of a favour. 

As J am an utter stranger to the present forms of 
the world, I have imagined more than once that 
your lordship’s procceding with me may be a refine- 
ment introduced by yourself; and that as in my time 
the most solemn and frequent promises of great men 
usually failed against all probable appearances, 8o 
that single slight one of your lordship may by your 
generous nature early succeed against all visible im- 
possibilities. Iam, &c. JONATHAN SWIFT. 
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FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
January 17, 1°31. 


I BEGIN my letter by telling you that my wife ha® 
been returned from abroad about a mouth, and that 
her health, though feeble and precarious, is better 
than it has been these two years. She is much your 
servant, and as she has been her own physician with 
some success imagines she could be yours with the 
same. Would to God you was within her reach. 
She would, I believe, prescribe a great deal of the 
medicina anim without having recourse to the books 
of Trismegistus. Pope and I should be her princi- 
pal apothecaries in the course of the cure; and 
though our best botanists complain that few of the 
herbs and simples which go to the composition of 
these remedies are to be found at present in our soil, 
yet there are more of them here than in Ireland ; be- 
zides, by the help of a little chemistry the most nox- 
vous juices may become salubrious and rank poison 
specific. Pope is now in my library with me, and 
writes to the world—to the present and to future 
ages—while | begin this letter which he is to finish to 
you. What good he will do to mankind J know not; 
this comfort he may be sure of, he cannot do less 
than you have done before him. I have sometimes 
thought that if preachers, hangmen, and moral 
writers keep vice at a stand, or so much as retard the 
progress of it, they do as much as human nature ad- 
mits ; areal reformation® is not to be brought about 
by ordinary means; it requires those extraordinary 
means which become punishments as well as lessons: 
national corruption must be purged by national ca- 


* Bolingbroke has enlarged on this topic in his philosophical 
works, intending to depreciate christianity by showing t it 
has not had a general effect on the morals of mankind, nor pro- 
duced a real reformation; an argument nothing to the purpose, 
nor any impeachment of the doctrines of the gospel, even if it 
Were founded, as it certainly is not. 
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lamities. Let us hear from you. We deserve this 
attention because we desire it, and because we be- 
lieve that you desire to hear from us. 





FROM MR. PULTENEY. 
London, February 9, 1731. 

Dear Sir,—Among the many compliments I have 
received from my friends on the birth of my son, I 
assure you none gave me greater pleasure than the 
kind letter you honoured me with on the occasion. 
When you were last in England your stay was so 
short that I scarce had time, and very few opportuni- 
ties, to convince you how great a desire I had to bear 
sume share of your esteem; but should you return 
this summer I hope you will continue longer among 
us. Lord Bolingbroke, lord Bathurst, Pope, my- 
self, and others of your friends are got together in a 
country neighbourhood, which would be much en- 
livened if you would come and live amongus. Mrs, 
Pulteney joins with mein the invitation, and is 
much obliged to you for remembering her. She bid 
me tell you that she is determined to have no more 
children unless you will promise to come over and 
christen the next: you sce how much my happiness 
im many respects depends upon your promise. I 
have always desired Pope when he wrote to you to 
remember my compliments; and I can assure you 
with the greatest truth, though you have much older 
acquaintances, that you have not in England a friend 
that loves and honours you more than I do, or can be 
with greater sincerity than Iam, your most humble 
and obedient servant, W. PuLreney, 


P.S.—If any of our pamphiets (with which we 
abound) are ever sent over to Ireland, and you 
think them worth reading, you will perceive how 
low they are reduced in point of argument on one 
side of the question. This has driven certain peo- 
ple to that last resort of calling names. Villain, 
traitor, seditious rascal, and such ingenious appel- 
lations have frequently been bestowed on a couple 
of friends of yours. Such usage has made it ne- 
cessary to return the same polite language, and 
there has been more Billingsgate stuff uttered from 
the press within these two months than ever was 
known before. Upon this Dr. Arbuthnot has 
written a very humorous treatise, which be 
showed me this morning ; wherein he proves from 
many learned instances that this sort of altercation 
is ancierftt, elegant, and classical; and that what 
the world falsely imagines to be polite, is truly 
gothic and barbarous. He shows how the gods 
and goddesses used one another; dog, bitch, and 
whore were pretty common expressions among 
them: kings, heroes, ambassadors, and orators 
abused one another much in the same way: and 
he concludes that it is a pity this method of objur- 
gation should be lost. His quotations from 
Homer, Demosthenes, Aschines, and Tully are 
admirable; and the whole is very humorously con- 
ducted. J take it for granted he will send it you 
himself as soon as it is printed. 


FROM LADY ELIZABETH GERMAIN, 
February 23, 1781, 
Now were you in vast hopes you should hear no 
more from me, I being slow in my motions: but do 
not flatter yourself; you began the correspondence, 
set my pen a-going, and God knows when it will 
end: for I had it by inheritance from my father ever 
to please myself when I could ; and though I do not 
just take the turn my mother did of fasting and 
praying, yet to be sure that was her pleasure too, or 
else she would not have been so greedy of it. Ide 
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not care to deliver your messages this great while to 
lieutenant Head, he having been dead these two 
ears; and though he had, as you say, a head, I loved 
im very well: but, however, from my dame Wad- 
gar's first impression have ever had a natural antipa- 
thy to spirits. ; 

I have not acquaintance enough with Mr. Pope, 
which 1 am sorry for, and expect you should come 
to England in order to improve it. If it was the 
queen and not the duke of Grafton that picked out 
such a ltaureat [Colley Cibber], she deserves his 
poetry in her praises. 

Your friend Mrs. Barber has been here. I find 
she has some request; but neither you nor she has 
yet let it out to me what itis: for certainly you can- 
not mean that by subscribing to her book ; if so I 
shall be mighty happy to have you call that a favour ; 
for surely there is nothing so easy as what one can do 
oneself, nor anything so heavy as what one must 
ask other people for; though I do not mean by this 
that I shall ever be unwilling when you require it, 
yet shall be much happier when it is in my own 
power to show how sincerely I am my old friend’s 
most faithful humble servant, E. GERMAIN. 


Mrs, Lloyd is much yours; but dumber than ever, 
having a violent cold. 
FROM MR. GAY. 
March 20, 1781. 

I THinx it is above three months since I wrote to 
you in partnership with the duchess. About a fort- 
night since I wrote to you from Twickenham for 
Mr. Pope and myself. He was then disabled from 
writing by a severe rheumatic pain in his arm, but 
is pretty well again, and at present in town. Lord 
Oxford, lord Bathurst, he, and I dined together yes- 
terday at Barnes, with old Jacob Tonson, where we 
drank your health. I am again by the advice of 
physicians grown a moderate wine-drinker, after an 
abstinence of above two years; and now look upon 
myself as qualified for society as before. 

I formerly sent you a state of the accounts be- 
tweenus. Lord Bathurst has this day paid me your 
principal and interest. The interest amounted to 
127., and I want your directions how to dispose of 
the principal, which must lie dead till I receive 
your orders. I had a scheme of buying two lottery- 
tickets for you and keeping your principal entire, 
And as all my good fortune is to come, t8 show you 
that I consult your advantage I will buy two more 
for myself, and you and I will go halves in the 
10,0002. That there will be a lottery is certain: the 
scheme is not yet declared, but I hear it will not be 
the most advantageous one, for we are to have but 
32. per cent. 

I solicit for no court favours, so that I propose to 
buy the tickets at the market-price when they come 
out, which will not be these two or three months. If 
you do not like to have your money thus disposed of, 
or if you like to trust to your own fortune rather than 
to share in mine, let me have your orders; and at 
the same time tell me what I shall do with the prin- 
cipal sum. 

I came to town the 7th of January last with the 
duke and duchess, about business, for u fortnight: 
as it depended upon others we could not get it done 
tillnow. Next week we return to Amesbury in 
Wiltshire for the rest of the year; but the best way 
is always to direct to me at the duke’s in Burlington. 
gardens, near Piccadilly. I am ordered by the 
duchess to grow rich in the manner of sir John 


Cutler. I have nothing at this present writing but 


* The deaf housekeeper at lord Berkeley's. 
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my frock that was made at Salisbury and a bob peri- 
wig. I persuade myself that it is shilling weather as 
seldom as possible, and have found out that there are 
few court visits that are worth a shilling. In short, I 
am very happy in my present independency: I envy 
no man, but have the due contempt of voluntary slaves 
of birth and fortune. I have such a spite against 
you that I wish you may long for my comparfy as I 
do for yours. Though you never write to me, you 
cannot make me forget you; so that, if it is out of 
friendship you write so seldom to me, it does not 
answer the purpose. Those who you like should 
remember you, do so whenever | see them. I be- 
lieve they do it upon their own account, for I know 
few people who are solicitous to please or flatter me. 
The duchess sends you her compliments, and so 
would many more if they knew of my writing to 
you, 


FROM LORD BOLINGBOKE AND MR. POPE. 

March 29, 1731. 
I wave delayed several posts answering your letter 
of January Just, in hopes of being able to speak to 
you about a project which concerns us both, but me 
the most, since the success of it would bring us to- 
gether. It has been a good while in my head and 
at my heart; if it can be set a-going you shall hear 
of it. I was ill in the beginning of the winter for 
near a week, but in no danger either from the nature 
of my distemper or from the attendance of three 
physicians. Since that bilious intermitting fever I 
have had, as I had before, better health than the re- 
gard I have paid to health deserves. We are both 
in the decline of life, my dear dean, and have been 
some years going down the hill; let us make the 
passage as smooth as we can. Let us fence against 
physical evil by care and the use of those means 
which experience must have pointed out to us: let 
us fence against moral evil by philosophy. I re- 
nounce the alternative you propose, But we may, 
nay (if we will follow nature, and do not work up 
imagination against her plainest dictates), we shall of 
course, grow every year more indifferent to life, and 
to the affairs and interests of a system out of which 
we are soon to go, This is much better than stu- 
pidity. The decay of passion strengthens philosophy, 
for passion may decay and stupidity not succeed. 
Passions (says Pope, our divine, as you will see one 
time or other) are the gales of life; let us not com- 
plain that they do not blow a storm. What hurt 
does age do us in subduing what we toil to subdue 
all our lives? It is now six in the morning; I recal 
the time (and am glad it is over) when about this 
hour I used to be going to bed, surfeited with plea- 
sure or jaded with business; my head often full of 
schemes, and my heart as often full of anxiety. Is it 
a misfortune, think you, that I rise at this hour, re- 
freshed, serene, and calm? that the past and even 
the present affairs of life stand like objects at a dis- 
tance from me, where I can keep off the disagreeables 
so as not to be strongly affected by them, and from 
whence I can draw the others nearer tome? Passions 
in their force would bring all these, nay, even future 
contingencies, about my ears at once, and reason 
would but ill defend me in the scuffle. 

I leave Pope to speak for himself, but I must tell 
you how much my wife is obliged to you. She says 
she would find strength enough to nurse you if you 
were here, and yet, God knows, she is extremely 
weak; the slow fever works under and mines the 
constitution; we keep it off sometimes, but still it 
returns and makes new breacher before nature can 
repair the old ones. I am not ashamed to say to 
you that I admire her more every hour of my life 
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Death js hot to her the king of terrors; she beholds 
him without the ieast. When she suffers much she 
wishes for :im 28 a deliverer from pain; when life 
is tolerable she looks on him with dislike, because he 
is to separate her from those friends to whom she is 
more attached than to life itself.* You shall not stay 
for my next as long as you have for this letter; 
and in’ every one Pope shall write something much 
better than the scraps of old philosophers, which were 
the presents, munuscula, that stoical fop Seneca used 
to send in every epistle to his friend Lucilius. 


P.S. BY MR. POPE. 


My lord has spoken justly of his lady; why not I 
of my mother? Yesterday was her birthday, now 
entering on the ninety-first year of her age; her 
memory much diminished, but her senses very little 
hurt, her sight and hearing good ; she sleeps not ill, 
eats moderately, drinks water, says her prayers; and 
this is all she does, I have reason to thank God 
for continuing so long to me a very good and tender 
parent, and for allowing me to exercise for some 
years those cares which are now as necessary to her 
as hers have been to me. An object of this sort 
daily before one’s eyes very much softens the mind, 
but perhaps may hinder it from the willingness of 
contracting other ties of the like domestic nature 
when one finds how painful it is even to enjoy the 
tender pleasures. 1 have formerly made so strong 
efforts to get and to deserye a friend; perhaps it 
Were wiser never to attempt it, but live extempore, 
and look upon the world only as a place to pass 
through, just pay your hosts their duc, disperse a 
little charity, and hurry on. Yet am J] just now 
writing (or rather planning) a book” to make man- 
kind look upon this life with comfort and pleasure, 
and put morality in good humour. And just now 
too I am going to see one I love very tenderly ; and 
to-morrow to entertain several civil people, whom if 
we call friends it is by the courtesy of England. Sze, 
sic juvat ire sub umbras.©. While we do live we must 
make the best of life. 
‘* Cantantes licet usque (minus via lwdat) eamus,’4 

as the shepherd said in Virgil when the road was 
lung and heavy. Iam yours. 








FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE AND MR. POPE. 
You may assure yourself that if you come over this 
spring you will find me not only got back into the 
habits of study, but devoted to that historical task 
which you have set me these many years. I am in 
hopes of some materials which will enable me to 
work in the whole extent of the plan I propose to 
myself. If they are not to be had I must accommo- 
date my plan to this deficiency. In the mean time 
Pope has given me more trouble than he or | 
thought of; and you will be surprised to find that 1 
have been partly drawn by him, and partly by my- 
self, to write a pretty large volume upon avery grave 
and very important subject; that I have ventured to 


® She was niece to madame de Maintenon, educated at St. 
Cyr, and was a woman of a beautiful person af@i very agree- 
able manners. Her letters were written in very elegant 
French. She was a woman of much observation. Madame 
de Maintenon mentions her in her letters. Dr. Trapp told me 
that, lord Bolingbroke boasting one day of his former gallan- 
tries, she said to him, amiling, ‘‘ When I look at you methinks 
I see the ruins of a fine old Roman aqueduct; but the water 
has ceased to flow.” 

» «The Essay on Man ;” and alludes to the arguments he uses 
to make men satisfied even with their present state, without 
looking to another. Young wrote his ‘* Night Thoughts’ in 
direct opposition to this view of human life, but which, in truth, 
Young fainted in colours too dark and uncomfortable. 

¢ “ Thus, thus it pleases us to pass through life.”’ 

¢ « Let us still go singing on, to beguile the tediousness of 
the way.” 
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pay no regard whatever to any authority except a 
sacred authority, and that I have ventured to start a 
thought which must, if it is pushed as successfully 
as I think it is, render all your metaphysical theology 
both ridiculous and abominable. There is an ex- 
pression in one of your letters to me which makes 
me believe you will come into my way of thinking 
on this subject ; and yet I am persuaded that divines 
and freethinkers would both be clamorous against it 
if it was to be submitted to their censure, as I do 
not intend that it shall. The passage I mean is 
that where you say you told Dr. Delany the grand 
points of christianity ought to be taken ag infallible 
revelation, &c.* 

It happened that while I was writing this to you 
the doctor came to make me a visit from London, 
where I heard he was arrived some time ago; he 
Was in haste to return, and is, I perceive, in great 
haste to print. He left with me eight Dissertations,» 
asmull part, as 1 understand, of his work, and de- 
sired me to peruse, consider, and observe upon them 
against Monday next, when he will come down 
again. By what I have read of the two first I find 
myself unable to serve him. ‘The principles he rea- 
sons upon are begged in a disputation of this sort, 
and the mauner of reasoning is by no means close 
and conclusive. The sole advice I could give him 
in conscience would be that which he would take ill 
and not follow. I will get rid of this task as well 
as I can, for 1 esteem the man, and should be sorry 
to disoblize him where ] cannot serve him. 

As to retirement and exercise, your notions are 
true: the first should not be indulged so much as to 
render us savage, nor the last neglected so as to 
impair health. But I know men who, for fear of 
being savage, live with all who live with them; and 
who, to preserve their health, saunter away half their 
time. Adieu; Pope calls for the paper, 

P.S. BY MR. POPE, 


I nore what gocs before will be a strong motive to 
your coming. God kuows if ever I shall see Ireland: 
1 shall never desire it if you can be got hither, or keep 
here. Yet I think I shall be, too soon, a free man 
[by his mother’s death]. Your recommendations I 
constantly give to those you mention ; though some 
of them I see but seldom, and am every day more 
retired. I am less fond of the world, and less curious 
about it, yet no way out of humour, disappointed, or 
angry, though in my way I reccive as many injuries 
as my betters; but I do not feel them, therefore I 
ought not to vex other people, nor even to return 


* In this maxim all bigoted divines and frecthinking poli- 
ticians agree: the one, for fear of disturbing the established re- 
ligion: the other, lest that disturbance should prove injurious 
to their administration of the state. And would they be con- 
tent to take these points for granted themselves without injuring 
those in their fortunes and reputations who are for inquiring 
into and settling them on their right grounds, I think nobody 
would envy their piety or their wisdom; but when they begin 
to persecute those who venture to assume this natural liberty, 
then they unmask their hypocrisy and Machiavelianism. 

6 The work here alluded to was the first volume of Dz, 
Delany’s “ Revelation Examined with Candour,” published 
1732; a work written in a florid and declamatory style, and 
with a greater degree of learning and ingenuity than of sound 
reason and argument. The same may be said of the author's 
“ Life of King David.’ Witness the first dissertation, on the 
forbidden fruit; the second. concerning the knowledge of the 
brute world conveyed to Adam the third, of the knowledge 
of marriage given to Adam; the sixth, concerning the difficulties 
and objections that lie against the Mosarc account of the fall; 
the fifteenth, on some difficulties relating to Noah's ark con: 
sidered. The best of his works seems to be his ‘ Reflections 
on Polygamy.” Dr. Delany was an amiable, benevolent, and 
virtuous man; a character fur superior w that of the ableust 
controversial writer His ‘' Defence of Revelation” is of a 
very different cast from such solid and masterly works sé the 
bishop of Llandaffs ‘ Apology for the Bible,” and archdeasca 
Paley's ‘* Evidences of Christianity.” 
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injuries. I pass almost all my time at Dawley and 
at home ; my lord (of which I partly take the merit 
to myself) is as much estranged from politics as I 
am. Let philosophy be ever so vain, it is less vain 
now than politics, and not quite so vain at present 
as divinity; I know nothing thut moves strongly 
but satire, and those who are ashamed of nothing 
else are so of being ridiculous. I fancy, if we three 
were together but for three years, some good might 
be done even upon this age. 

I know you will desire some account of my health: 
it ie as usual, but my spirits rather worse. I write 
little or nothing. You know I never had either 
taste or talent for politics, and the world minds no- 
thing else. I have personal obligations which I 
will ever preserve to men of different sides; and I 
wish nothing so much as public quiet, except it be 
my own quiet. I think it a merit if I can take off 
any man from grating or satirical subjects merely on 
the score of party; and it is the greatest vanity of 
my life that I have contributed to turn my lord 
Bolingbroke to subjects moral, useful, and more 
worthy his pen. Dr. Delany's book is what I can- 
not commend so much as dean Berkeley's, though 
it has many things ingenious in it, and is not de- 
ficient in the writing part; but the whole book, 
though he meant it ad populum, is, I think, purely 
ad clerum. Adieu. 


TO MR. GAY. 
Dublin, April 18, 2781. 

Your situation is an odd one; the duchess is your 
treasurer, and Mr. Pope tells me you are the duke’s. 
And I had gone a good way in some verses on that 
occasion, prescribing lessons to direct your conduct 
in a negative way, not to do ro and so, &c., like 
other treasurers ; how to deal with servants, tenants, 
or neighbouring squires, which ] take to be courtiers, 
parliaments, and princes in alliance, and so the 
parallel goes on, but grows too long to please me: 
I prove that poets are the fittest persons to be trea- 
surers and managers to great persons, from their 
virtue and contempt of money, &. Pray why did 
you not get a new heel to your shoe, unless you 
would make your court at St. James’s by affecting 
to imitate the prince of Lilliput? But the rest of 
your letter being wholly taken up in a very bad cha- 
racter of the duchess, I shall say no more to you, 
but apply myself to her grace. 


Mapam,—Since Mr. Gay affirms that you love to 
have your own way, and since I have the same per- 
fection, I will settle that matter immediately, to 
prevent those ill consequences he apprehends. Your 
grace shall have your own way in all places except 
your own house and the domains about it. There, 
and there only, I expect to have mine, so that you 
have all the world to reign in, bating only two or 
three hundred acres and two or three houses in 
town or country. I will likewise, out of my special 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, allow 
you to be in the right against all humankind except 
myself, and to be never in the wrong but when you 
jiffer from me. You shall have a greater privilege 
m the third article of speaking your mind, which I 
shall graciously allow you now and then to do even 
to myself, and only rebuke you when it does not 
please me. 

Madan, I am now got as far as your grace’s letter, 
which having not read this fortnight (having been 
out of town, and not daring te trust myself with the 
carriage of it), the presumptuous manner in which 
you begin had slipped out of my memory. But I 
forgive you to the seventeenth line, where you begwh 
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to banish me for ever by demanding me to answet 
all the good character some partial friends have givem 
me. Madam, I have lived sixteen years in Ireland, 
with only an intermission of two summers in Eng. 
land, and consequently am fifty years older than I 
was at the queen’s death, and fifty thousand times 
duller, and fifty millions times more peevish, per- 
verse, and morose ; so that under these disadv&ntages 
I can only pretend to excel all your other acquaint- 
ance about some twenty bars’ length. Pray, madam, 
have you a clear voice? and will you let me sit at 
your left hand at least within three of you, for of 
two bad ears my right is the best? My groom tells 
me that he likes your park, but your house is too 
little. Can the parson of the parish play at back. 
gammon and hold his tongue? is any one of your 
women a good nurse if I should fancy myself sick 
for four-and-twenty hours? how many days will you 
maintain me and my equipaget When these pre- 
liminaries are settled, I must be very poor, very 
sick, or dead, or to the last degree unfortunate, if [ 
do not attend you at Amesbury. For I profess you 
ure the first lady that ever I desired tu see since the 
first of August, 1714," and I have forgot the date 
when that desire grew strong upon me, but I know 
I was not then in England, else I would have gone 
on foot for that happiness as far as to your house in 
Scotland. But I can soon recollect the time by 
asking some ladies here the month, the day, and the 
hour, when I began to endure their company, which, 
however, I think was a sign of my ill judgment, for 
I do not perceive they mend in anything but envying 
or admiring your grace. I dislike nothing in your 
letter but an affected apology for bad writing, bad 
spelling, and a bad pen, which you pretend Mr. 
Gay found fault with, wherein you affront Mr. Gay, 
you affront me, and you affront yourself. False 
spelling is only excusable in a chambermaid, for | 
would not pardon it in any of your waiting-women. 
Pray God preserve your grace and family, and give 
me leave to expect that you will be so just to re- 
member me among those who have the greatest 
regard for virtue, goodness, prudence, courage, and 
generosity; after which you must conclude that I 
am, with the greatest respect and gratitude, madam, 
your grace’s most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, &. 
TO MR. GAY. 


IT HAVE just got yours of February 24, with a post- 
script by Mr. Pope. I am in great concern for him ; 
I find Mr. Pope dictated to you the first part, and 
with great difficulty some days after added the rest. 
I see his weakness by his hand-writing. How 
much does his philosophy exceed mine! I could not 
bear to see him; I will write to him soon, 








FROM LORD BATHURST. 
April 19, 1731. 
I nevER designed to have written to you any more, 
because you bantered and abused me so grossly in 
your last. JTo flatter a man from whom you can get 
nothing, nor expect anything, is doing mischief for 
mischief sake, and consequently highly immoral. 
However, I will not carry my resentments so far as 
to stand by and see you undone without giving you 
both notice and advice. Could any man but you 
think of trusting John Gay with his money? None 
of his friends would ever trust him with his own 
whenever they could avoid it. He has called in the 
2001, J had of yours: I paid him both principal 
and interest. I suppose by this time he has lost 


a The day on which quecn Anne died, when all his hopes a 
more prefermeat were lost. 
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it. I give you notice you must look upon it as 
annihilated. 

Now, as I have considered your deanery brings 
you in little or nothing, and that you keep servants 
and horses, and frequently give little neat dinners, 
which are more expensive than a few splendid en- 
tertainments; besides which you may be said to 
water*your flock with French wine, which altogether 
must consume your substance in a little while; I 
have thought of putting you in a method that you 
may retrieve your affairs. In the first place, you 
must turn off all your servants and sell your horses ; 
I will find exercise for you. Your whole family 
must consist of only one sound wholesome wench. 
She will make your bed and warm it, besides wash- 
ing your linen and mending it, darning your stock- 
ings, &c. But to save all expense in housekeeping 
you must contrive some way or other that she 
should have milk; and I can assure you it is the 
opinion of some of the best physicians that women's 
milk is the wholesomest food in the world. 

Besides, this regimen, take it altogether, will cer- 
tainly temper and cool your blood. You will not 
be such a boutefeu as you have been, and be ready, 
upon every trifling occasion, to set a whole kingdom 
ina flame. Had the drapier been a milksop, poor 
Wood had not suffered so much in his reputation 
and fortune. It will allay that fervour of blood, and 
quiet that hurry of spirits, which breaks out every 
now and then into poetry, and seems to commu- 
nicate itself to others of the chapter. You would 
not then encourage Delany and Stopford in their 
idleness, but let them be as grave as most of their 
order are with us. I am convinced they will sooner 
get preferment then than in the way they now are. 
And I shall not be out of hopes of seeing you a 
bishop in time, when you live in that regular way 
which I shall propose. In short, in a few years you 
may lay up money enough to buy even the bishopric 
of Durham. For if you keep cows instead of horses 
in that high-walled orchard, and cultivate by your 
own industry a few potatoes in your garden, the 
maid will live well, and be able to sell more butter 
and cheese than will answer her wages. You may 
preach then upon temperance with a better grace 
than now that you are known to consume seven or 
eight hogshcads of wine every year of your life. 
You will be mild and meek in your conversation, 
and not frighten parliament-men, and keep even 
lord-lieutenants in awe. You will then be qualified 
for that slavery which the country you live in and 
the order you profess seem to be designed for. It 
will take off that giddiness in your head which has 
disturbed yourself and others. The disputes be- 
tween sir Arthur® and my lady will for the future be 
confined to prose; and an old thorn may be cut 
down in peace and warm the parlour chimney with- 
out heating the heads of poor innocent people and 
turning their brains. 

You ought to remember what St. Austin says, 
Poesis est vinum demonum. Consider the life you 
now lead: you warm all that come near you with 
your wine and conversation; and the rest of the 
world with your pen dipped deep iu St. Austin’s 
vinum demonum. 

So far for your soul’s health, Now, as to the 
health of your body: I must inform you that part 
of what I prescribe to you is the same which our 
great friar Bacou prescribed to the pope who lived 
in his days. Read his * Cure of Old Age and Pre- 
servation of Youth,’ chapter the 12th. You used 
to say that you found benefit from riding. The 


@ Sir Arthur Acheson, at whose seat, in a village called Mar- ! 


ks: sill, in Ireland, the dean sometimes made a long visit. 
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French, an ingenious people, used the word chevau- 
cher instead of monter a cheval, and they louk upon 
it as the same thing in effect. 

Now if you will go on after this in your old waya 
and ruin your health, your fortune, and your repu- 
tation, it is no fault of mine. JI have pointed out 
the road which will lead you tu riches and prefer- 
ment; and that you may have no excuse from en- 
tering into this new course of life, upon pretence of 
doubting whether you can get a person properly 
qualified to feed you and compose your new family, 
1 will recommend you to John Gay, who is much 
better qualified to bring increase from a woman than 
from asum of money. But if he should be lazy 
(and he is so fat that there is some reason to doubt 
him) I will, without fail, supply you myself, that 
you may be under no disappointments. Bracton 
says, C:njunctio maris et famine est gure nature. 
Vide Coke upon Littleton. Calvin’s case, Lst vol. 
Reports. 

This I send you from my closet at Richkings,* 
where I am at leisure to attend serious affairs; but 
when one is in town there are so many things to 
laugh at that it is very difficult to compose one’s 
thoughts even long enough to write «# letter of ad- 
vice to a friend. If I see any man serious in that 
crowd I look upon him fer a very dull or designing 
fellow. By the bye, I ain of opinion that folly and 
cunning are nearer allied than people are aware of. 
If a fool runs out his fortune and is undone we say 
the poor man has been outwitted. Is it not as rea- 
sonable to say of a cunning rascal who has lived 
miserably and died hated and despised to leave a 
great fortune behind him, that he has outwitted him- 
self? In short, to be serious about those trifles 
which the majority of mankind think of conse- 
quence seems to me to denote folly, and to trifle 
with those things which they generally treat Judi- 
crously may denote knavery. I have observed that 
in comedy the best actor plays the part of the droll, 
while some scrub rogue is made the hero or fine 
gentleman. So in this farce of life, wise men pass 
their time in mirth, while fools only are serious. 
Adieu. Continue to be merry and wise ; but never 
turn serious or cunning. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

April 21, 1731. 
Dear Sir,—The fortune of the person you interest 
yourself in amounts to at present (all debts paid) 
about 34002. ; so that, whatever other people think, 
I] look upon him, as to fortune, to be happy; that is 
to say, an independent creature. I have been in 
expectation, post after post, to have received your 
directions about the disposal of your money, which 
lord Bathurst paid into my hands some time ago. | 
left that sum, with 2002. of my own, in Mr. Hoare’s 
hands at my coming out of town, If I hear nothing 
from you J shall do with it as I do with my own, I 
made you a proposal about purchasing lottery-tickets 
in partnership with myself; that is to say, four 
tickete between us. This can be done with the 
overplus, with the interest-money I have received ; 
but in this 1 will do nothing till I hear from you, 

I ain now got to my residence at Amesbury ; get- 
ting health and saving money. Since I have got 
over the impediment to a writer, of water-drinking, 
if I can persuade myself that I have any wit, and 
find I have inclination, I intend to write, though, 
as yet, I have another impediment, for I have not 
provided myself with a scheme. Ten to one but I 
shall have a propensity to write against vice, and 
who can tell how far that may offend? But an 


A seat of his lordship’s in Buckinghamshire. 


auther should consult his genius rather than his in- 
terest if he cannot reconcile them. Just before I 
left London I made a visit to Mrs. Barber. J wish 
I could enywise have contributed to her subscrip- 
tion, I have always found myself of no consequence, 
aud am now of less than ever; but I have found out 
& way, in one respect, of making myself of more con- 
sequence, which is by considering other people of 
less. Those who have given me up I have given 
up; and in short, I seek after no friendships, but 
am content with what I have in the house. And 
they have subscribed, and I proposed it before Jo. 
Taylor, who, upon hearing she was a friend of yours, 
offered his subscription, and desired his compli- 
ments to you. I believe she has given you an ac- 
count that she has some prospect of success from 
other recommendations to those [ know; and I 
have not been wanting upon all occasions to put in 
my good word, which 1 fear avails but little. Two 
davs ago I received a letter from Dr. Arbuthnot, 
which gave me but a bad account of Mr. Pope’s 
health. I have written to him, but have not heard 
from him since | came into the country. If you 
knew the pleasure you gave me you would keep 
your contract of writing more punctually ; and espe- 
cially you would have answered my last letter, as it 
was about a money affair, and you have to do with 
a man of business, 

Your letter was more to the duchess than to me, 
so 1 now leave off to offer her the paper. 

POSTSCRIPT BY THE DUCHESS, 


Ir was Mr. Gay’s fault that 1 did not write sooner, 
which, if I had, I should hope you would have 
been here by this time; for T have to tell you all 
your articles are agreed to, and that I only love my 
own way when I meet not with others whose ways 
] like better, I am in great hopes that I shall ap- 
prove of yours, for, to tell you the truth, I am at 
present a little tired of my own. I have not a clear 
or distinet voice except when I am angry; but I am 
avery good nurse when people do not fancy them- 
selves sick. Mr. Gay knows this, and he knows too 
how to play at backgammon. Whether the parson 
of the parish can L know not; but if he cannot hold 
his tongue I can. Pray set out the first fair wind, 
and stay with us as long as ever you please. I can- 
not name any fixed time that I shall like to main- 
tain you and your equipage ; but if I do not happen 
to like you l know I can so far govern my temper 
as to endure you for about five days. So come away 
directly; at all hazards you will be allowed a good 
breathing-time. 1 shall make no sort of respectful 
conclusions; for till J know you I cannot tell what 
1 am to you. 


MR. GAY'S POSTSCRIPT. 


Tur direction is to the duke of Queensberry’s, in 
Burlington-gardens, Piecadilly. Now I have told 
you this you have no excuse from writing but one, 
which is coming; get over your lawsuit and receive 
your money. 

The duchess adds, “* He shall not write a word 
more frem Amesbury, in Wiltshire. Your groom 
was mistaken, for the house is big enough, but the 
park is too little.” 


FROM MR. GAY. 
Amesbury, April 27, 1781 
Dear Sir,—Yours without a date I received two 
days after my return to this place from London, 
where I stayed only four days. 1 saw Mr. Pope, who 
is much batter. I dined with him at lord Oxford’s; 
who never fails drinking your health and is always 
very inquisitive after everything that concerns you. 
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Mr. Pulteney had received your letter, and seemed 
very much pleased with it; and I thought you very 
much too in the good graces of the lady. Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, who you will by this time have 
heard has buried Jady Catherine, was at Dawley in 
great affliction. Dr. Arbuthnot I found in good 
health and spirits. His neighbour, Mr. Lewis, was 
gone to Bath. Mrs, Patty Blount I saw two ofthree 
times; who will be very much pleased when she 
knows you so kindly remember her. I am afraid 
Mrs. Howard will not be so well satisfied with the 
compliments you send her. I breakfasted twice with 
her at Mrs. Blount’s, and she told me that her indis- 
position had prevented her answering your letter, 
This she desired me to tell you, that she would write 
to you soon ; and she desires you will accept of her 
compliments in the mean time by me. You should 
consider circumstances before you censure. It will 
be too long for a letter to make her apology; but 
when I see you I shall convince you that you mis- 
take her.* This day before I left London I gave 
orders for buying two South-Sea or India bonds for 
you, which carry 41. per cent., and are as easily 
turned into ready money as bank-bills, which by this 
time 1 suppose is done. I shall go to London again 
for afew days in about a fortnight or three weeks, and 
then I will take care of the twelve pound affair with 
Mrs. Launcelot, as you direct; or, if 1 hear of Mr. 
Pope’s being in town, I will do it sooner, by a letter 
to him. When I was in town (after a bashful fit for 
having writ something like a love-letter, and in two 
years making one visit) [ wrote to Mrs. Drelincourt 
to apologise for my behaviour, and received a civil 
answer, but had not time to see her; they are natur- 
ally very civil; so that Iam not so sanguine to in- 
terpret this as any encouragement. I find by Mrs. 
Barber that she very much interests herself in her 
affair, and indeed from everybody who knows her 
she answers the character you first gave me. 

Whenever you come to England, if you will put 
that confidence in me to give me notice, I will meet 
you at your landing-pkace and conduct you hither. 
You have experience of me as a traveller; and I 
promise you I will not drop you on the road for any 
visit whatever. You tell me of thanks that I have 
not given, Ido not know what to say to people who 
will be perpetually laying one under obligations ; my 
behaviour to you shall convince you that I am very 
sensible of them, though I never once mention them. 
I look upon you as my best friend and counsellor. 
I long for the time when we shall meet and converse 
together. I will draw you into no great company, 
besides those I live with. In short, if you insist 
upon it, I will give up all great company for yours. 
These are conditions that I can hardly think you will 
insist upon after your declarations to the duchess, who 
is more and more impatient to see you: and all my fear 
is that you will give up me for her, which, after my un- 
gallant declaration, would be very ungenerous. But 
we will settle this matter together when you come to 
Amesbury. After all, I tind I have been saying no- 
thing; for speaking of her I am talking as if I were 
in my own power. You used to blame me for over- 
solicitude about myself. I am now grown so rich, 
that I do not think myself worth thinking on; so 
that I will promise you never to mention myself 
or my own affairs; but you owed it all to the inqui- 
sitiveness of your friendship, and ten to one but you 
will every now and then draw me in to talk of myself 
again. I sent you a gross state of my fortune already. 
I have not room to draw it out in particulars. When 
you come over the duchess will state it you. I have 

« See lady Betty Germain’s letters, of November 7, 1782, aud 
February 8, 1732-3, 
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Je no room for her to write, so that I will say no- 
thing till my letter is gone; but she would not for- 
give me if I did not send her compliments. 


TO VENTOSO. 
April 26, 1781. 
Siz,— Your letter has lain by me without ackow- 
ledging it longer than I intended, not for want of 
civility, but because I was wholly at a loss what to 
say; for, as your scheme of thinking, conversing, 
and living, differs in every point diametrically from 
mine, so I think myself the most improper person 
in the world to converse or correspond with you. 
You would be glad to be thought a proud man, and 
yet there is not a grain of pride in you; for you 
are pleased that people should know you have been 
acquainted with persons of great names and titles, 
whereby you confess that you take it for an honour, 
which a proud man never does; and besides you 
run the hazard of not being believed. You went 
abroad and strove to engage yourself in a desperate 
cause, very much to the damage of your fortune, and 
might have been to the danger of your life if there 
had not been, as it were, a combination of some who 
would not give credit to the account you gave of your 
transactions, and of others who, either really or pre- 
tending to believe you, have given you out as a dan- 
gerous person: of which last notion I once hinted 
something to you; because, if what you repeated of 
yourself were true, it was necessary that you had 
either made your peace, or must have been prose- 
cuted for high treason. The reputation (if there be 
any) of having been acquainted with princes and 
other great persons arises from its being generally 
know to others, but never once mentioned by our- 
selves, if it can possibly be avoided. I say this per- 
fectly for your service ; because an universal opinion 
among those who know or have heard of you, that 
you have always practised a direct contrary proceed- 
ing, has done you more hurt than your natural under- 
standing left to itself could ever have brought upon 
you. The world will never allow any man that 
character which he gives to himself, by openly con- 
fessing it to those with whom he converses. Wit, 
learning, valour, great acquaintance, the esteem of 
good men, will be known, although we should en- 
deavour to conceal them, however they may pass un- 
rewarded; but I doubt our own bare assertions upon 
any of those points will very little avail, except in 
tempting the hearers to judge directly contrary to what 
we advance. Therefore, at this season of your life, I 
should be glad you would act after the common 
custom of mankind, and have done with thoughts of 
courts, of ladies, of lords, of politics, and all dreams 
of being important in the world. I am glad your 
country life has taught you Latin, of which you were 
altogether ignorant when I knew you first; and I 
am astonished how you came to recover it. Your 
new friend Horace will teach you many lessons 
agreeable to what I have said, for which I could refer 
to a dozen passages in a few minutes. 1 should be 
glad to see the house wholly swept of these cobwebs, 
and that you would take an oath never to mention a 
prince or princess, a foreign or domestic lord, an 
intrigue of state or of love; but suit yourself to the 
climate and company where your prudence will be 
to pass the rest of your life. It is not a farthing 
matter to you what is doing in Europe, more than 
to every alderman who reads the news ina coffee- 
house. If you could resolve to act thus, your under- 
standing is good enough to qualify you for any con- 
veisation in this kingdom. Families will receive 
you without fear or restraint; nor watch to hear 
vou talk in the grand style, laugh when you are 
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gone, and tell it to all their acquaintance. It isa 
happiness that this quality may, by a man of sense, 
be as easily shaken off as it is acquired, especially 
when he has no proper claim to it; for you were not 
bred te be a man of business; you never were called 
to any emp oyments at courts; but destined to be a 
private gentleman, to entertain yourself with country 
business and country acquaintance; or at beet with 
books of amusement in your own language. It isan 
uncontrolled truth, that no man ever made an ill figure 
who understood his own talents, nor a good one who 
mistook them. Iam, &c. JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

June 5, 1781. 
I Fancy you have comforted yourself a long time 
with the hopes of hearing no more from me; but y2u 
may return your thanks to a downright fit of the 
gout in my foot, and as painful a rheumatism that 
followed immediately after in my arm, which bound 
me to my good behaviour. So you may perceive I 
should make a sad nurse to Mr. Pope, who finds the 
effects of age and a crazy carcase already. However, 
if it is true what I am informed, that you are coming 
here soon, I expect you should bring us together ; 
and if he will bear me with patience, I shall hear 
him with pleasure. 

I do not know what number of chaplains the duke 
of Dorset intends to carry over; but as yet I have 
heard of but one that he has sent, and he as worthy, 
honest, sensible aman asany | know,— Mr, Brandreth, 
who I believe was recommended to your acquaint- 
ance. J have not been in a way of seeing Mrs. 
Barber this great while ; but I hear (and I hope it is 
so) that she goes on in her subscription very well ; 
nor has the lady she so much feared done her any 
harm, if she endeavoured it, which is more than I 
know that she did. I believe you will find by my 
writing that it is not quite easy to me, so I] will 
neither teaze you nor trouble myself longer, who am 
most sincerely, your faithful humble servant, 

KE. GERMAIN. 


TO MR. POPE. 
Dublin, June 12, 1731. 
I poust habit has little power to reconcile us with 
sickness attended by pain. With me the lowness of 
spirits has a most unhappy cffect; 1 am grown less 
patient with solitude, and harder to be pleased with 
company ; which I could formerly better digest, when 
I could be easier without it than at present. As to 
sending you anything that I have writteu since I left 
you (cither verse or prose), I can only say that I have 
ordered by my will, that all my papers of any kind 
shall be delivered you to dispose of as you please. I 
have several things that I have had schemes to finish 
or to attempt, but I very foolishly put off the trouble, 
as sinners do their repentance ; for I grow every day 
more averse from writing, which is very natural, and 
when I take a pen, say to myself a thousand times 
non est tanti. As to those papers of four or five 
years past, that you are pleased to require soon, they 
consist of little accidental things writ in the country, 
family amusements never intended further than to 
divert ourselves and some neighbours; or some 
effects of anger on public grievances here, which 
would be insignificant out of this kingdom. Two 
or three of us had a fancy, three years ago, to write 
a weekly paper, and call it an “Intelligencer.” But 
it continued not long, for the whole volume (it was 
reprinted in London, and I find you have seen it) 
was the work only of two, myself and Dr. Sheridan. 
If we could have got some ingenious young man te 
have been the manager, who should have published 
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all that might be sent to him, it might have continued 
longer, for there were hintsenough. But the printer 
here could not afford such a young man one farthing 
for his trouble, the sale being so small, and the price 
one halfpenny ; and so it dropped. In the volume 
you saw (to answer your questions), the 1, 3, 5, 7, 
were mine. Of the 8th ] writ only the verses (very 
uncorrect, but against a fellow [Richard Tighe] we 
all hated), the 9th mine, the 10th only the verses, and 
of those not the four last slovenly lines ; the 15th is a 
pamphlet of mine printed before, with Dr. Sheridan’s 
preface, merely for laziness, not to disappoint the 
town; and so was the 19th, which contains only a 
parcel of facts relating purely to the miseries of Ire- 
Jand, and wholly useless and unentertaining. As to 
other things of mine, since I Jeft you; there are in 
prose, a * View of the State of Ireland;’’ a “ Pro- 
ject for Eating Children ;” and a “ Defence of Lord 
Carteret.” in verse, a ‘ Libel on Dr. Delany and Lord 
Carteret ;”" a “ Letter to Dr. Delany on the Libels 
writ against him :” the ‘ Barrack” (a stolen copy) ; 
the “ Lady’s Journal ;”’ the ‘ Lady’s Dreasing-room”’ 
(a stolen copy); the “ Plea of the Damned” (a stolen 
copy): all these have been printed in London. (1 forgot 
to tell you that the *‘ Tale of Sir Ralph’? was sent from 
England.) Besides these there are five or six (per- 
haps more) papers of verse written in the north, but 
perfectly family things," two or three of whick may 
be tolerable, the rest but indifferent, and the humour 
only local, and some that would give offence to the 
times. Such as they are, I will bring them, tolerable 
or bad, if I recover this lameness, and live long 
enough to see you either here or there. I forget 
again to tell you that the “Scheme cf paying Debts 
by a Tax on Vices,”’ is not one syllable mine, but of a 
young clergyman whom TI countenance; he told me 
it was built upon a passage in Gulliver, where a pro- 
jector hath something upon the saine thought. This 
young man? is the most hopeful we have; a book 
of his poems was printed in London; Dr. Delany is 
one of his patrons; he is married and has children, 
and makes up about 1002. a-year, on which he lives 
decently. ‘The utmost stretch of his ambition is, to 
gather up as much superfluous money as will give 
him a sight of you and half an hour of your pre- 
sence; after which he will return home in full satis- 
faction, and in proper time die in peace. 

My poetical fountain is drained, and I profess I 
grow gradually so dry that a rhvme with me is almost 
as hard to find as a guinea, and even prose specula- 
tions tire me almost as much. Yet I have a thing 
in prose,© begun above twenty-eight years ago and 
almost finished. ft will make a four-shilling volume, 
and is such a perfection of folly that you shall never 
hear of it till it is printed, and then you shall be left 
to guess. Nay, I have another of the same age,4 
which will require a long time to perfect, and is worse 
than the former, in which I will serve you the same 
way. [heard lately from Mr. , Who promises to 
be less lazy in order to mend his fortune. But women 
who live by their beauty, and men by their wit, are 
seldom provident enough to consider that both wit 
and beauty will go off with years, and there is no 
living upon the credit of what is past. 

I am in great concern to hear of my lady Boling- 
broke’s ill health returned upon her, and I doubt 





A very excellent, because perfect, sort of primitive verses, 
which never rose above daily topics and the chat of the times. 
The greatest part of Swift's posty is of this kind. I know not 
of any work of the dean’s that can be strictly called puetical. 
Mur bards of this ee are humerous. 

b His name was Pilkington; and he was husbau 1 of the lady 
whe wrote ‘‘ Memoirs of her own Life.” ‘ 
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my lord will find Dawley too solitary without hee. 
In that neither he nor you are companions young 
enough for me, and I believe the best part of the rea- 
son why men are said to grow children when they 
are old is because they cannot entertain themselves 
with thinking; which is the very case with little 
boys and girls, who love to be noisy among their 
playfellows. I am told Mrs. Pope is without pain, 
and I have not heard of a more gentle decay, without 
uneasiness to herself or friends; yet I cannot but 
pity you, who are ten times the greater sufferer, by 
having the person you most love so long before you 
and dying daily; and I pray God it may not affect 
your mind or your health. JONATHAN Swirt. 


A COUNTERFEIT LETTER TO THE QUEEN.- 
Dublin, June 22, 1731. 

Mapam,—l1 have had the honour to tell your majesty, 
on another occasion, that provinces labour under one 
mighty misfortunne, which is, in a great measure, 
the cause of all the rest ; and that is, that they are for 
the most part far removed from the prince's eye; and, 
of consequence, from the influence both of his wisdom 
and goodness, This is the case of Ireland beyond 
expression ! 

There is not one mortal here who is not well satis- 
fied of your majesty’s good intentions to all your 
people: and yet your subjects of this isle are so far 
from sharing the effects of your good dispositions im 
any equitable degree; are so far from enjoying all the 
good to which they are entitled from your majesty’s 
most gracious inclinations; that they often find great 
difficulty how to enjoy even the relief of complaint. 

To omit a thousand other instances, there is one per- 
son of Irish birth, eminent for genius and merit of 
many kinds, au honour to her country and to her sex: 
I will be bold to say, not less so in her sphere than your 
majesty in yours. And yet all talents and virtues 
have not yet been ebie to influence any one person 
about your majesty so far as to introdnce her into 
your least notice. As Iam your majesty’s most duti- 
ful and loyal subject, it is a debt I owe your majesty 
to acquaint you that Mrs. Barber, the best female 

vet of this or perhaps of any age, is now in your ma- 
Jesty’s capital; known to lady Hertford, lady Torriug- 
ton, lady Walpole, &c.; a moman whose genius is 
honoured by every man of genius in this kingdom, and 
either honoured or envied by every man of genius in 
England. ; 

Your majesty is justly reverenced for those great 
abilities with which God has blessed you; for your 
regard to learning and your zeal for true religion. 
Complete your character by your regard to persons of 
genius; especially those who make the greatness of 
their talents, after your majesty’s example, subservient 
to the good of mankind and the glory of God; which 
is most remarkably Mrs. Barber's case and character. 

Give me leave to tell you, madam, that every sub- 
ject of understanding and virtue throughout your 
dominions is appointed by Providence of your council. 
And this, me eee ig an open and an honest apology 
for this trouble; or, to speak more properly, for this 
dutiful information. 11 is your true interest, that all 
your subjects should see that merit is regarded by you 
in one instance; or rather, that it is not disregarded in 
any instance. Let them daily bless God for every 
gift of wisdom and goodness bestowed upon you, and 
pray incessantly for the long continuance of them ; 
as doth your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subject 
and servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


® Thus indorsed by Dr. Swift: “ Counterfeit letter from m» 
tothe queen, sent to me by Mr. Pope: dated June 22, 1731; 
receiver! July 19, 1731; gives by the countess of Suffulk.”’ 
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TO MR. GAY, 
Dublin, June 29, 1731. 

Kvee since ! received your letter I have been upon 
a balance about going to England, and landing at 
Bristol, to pass a month at Amesbury, as the duchess 
has given me leave. But many difficulties have inter- 
fereda first, I thought I had done with my lawsuit, 
and so did all my lawyers, but my adversary, after 
being in appearance a protestant these twenty years, 
has declared he was always a papist, and consequently 
by the law here cannot buy nor (I think) sell ; so that 
I am at sea again, for almost all I am worth But I 
have still a worse evil; for the giddiness I was subject 
to, instead of coming seldom and violent, now con- 
stantly attends me more or less, though in a more 
anges manner, yet such as will not qualify me to 
ive among the young and healthy: and the duchess, 
in all her youth, spirit, and grandeur, will make a 
very ill nurse, and her women not much _ better. 
Valetudinarians must live where they can command 
and scold: I must have horses to ride; I must go to 
bed and rise when I please, aud live where all mortals 
are subservient to me. I must talk nonsense when I 
please, and all who are present must commend it. I 
must ride thrice a-week, and walk three or four miles 
besides every day. 

I always told you Mr. was good for nothing 
but to be a rank courtier. I care not whether he ever 
writes to me or no. Heand you may tell this to the 
duchess, and I hate to see you so charitable, and such 
acully; and yet I love you for it because J am one 
myself, 

You are the silliest lover in Christendom: If you 
like Mrs. , why do you not command her to 
take you? if she dues not, she is not worth pursuing; 
you do her too much honour; she has neither seise 
nor taste if she dares to refuse you, though she had 
10,0002. I donot remember to have told you of thanks 
that you have not given, nor do I understand your 
meaning, and I am sure I had never the least thoughts 
of any myself. If I am your friend, it is for my own 
reputation, and from a principle of self-love; and IJ 
sometimes reproach you for not honouring me in letting 
the world know we are friends. 

I see very well how matters go with the duchess in 
regard to me. I heard her say, “ Mr. Gay, fill your 
letter to the dean, that there may be no room for me; 
the frolic is gone far enough, I have written thrice, I 
will do no more; if the man has a mind to come let 
him come; what a clutter is here! Positively I will 
not write a syllable more.” She is an ungrateful 
duchess, considering how many adorers I have pro- 
cured her here, over and above the thousands she en 
oefore. I cannot allow you rich enough till you are 
worth 70002., which will bring you 3002. per annum, 
aud this will maintain you, with the perquisite of 
sponging while you are young, and when you are old 
will afford you a pint of port at night, two servants and 
an old maid, a little garden, and pen and ink—pro- 
vided you live in the country. Have you no scheme 
either in verse or prose? The duchess should keep 
you at hard n.eat, and by that means force you to 
write; and so I have done with you. 

Mapam,—Since I began to grow old I have found all 
ladies become inconstant, without any reproach from 
their conscience. If I wait on you, I dele that one 
of your women (whichever it is that has designs upon 
a chaplain) must be my nurse, if I happen to he sick 
or peevish at your house; and in that case you must 
suspend your domineering claim till I recover. Your 
omitting the usual appendix to Mr. Gay's letters has 
done me infinite mischief here; for while you. con- 
tinued them you would wonder how civil the ladies 
bere were to me, and how much they have altered 
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since. I dare not confess that I have descerded an 
low as to write to your grace, after the abominable 
neglect you have been guilty of; for if they but sus- 
ted it I should lose them all. One of them, who 
Pad but an inkling of the matter, (your grace will 
hardly believe it,) refused to beg my pardon upon her 
knees for once neglecting to make my rice-milk. 
Pray, consider this, and do your duty, or dread the 
consequence. I promise you shall have your will six 
minutes every hour at Amesbury, and seven in London, 
while ]am in health: but if I happen to be sick I 
must govern to a second. Yet, properly speaking, 
there is no man alive with so much truth and respect 
your grace’s moat obedient and devoted servant, 
JoNATHAN Swirr. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF qonenseesis AND MR. 
GAY. 


THE DUCHESS. 
July 16, 1731. 

You are my dear friend, I am sure, for you are hard 
to be found: that you are so is certainly owing to 
some evil genius. For if you say true, this is the very 
pares place you can repair to. There is not a head 
dere upon any of our shoulders that is not at some 
times worse than yours can possibly be at the worst ; 
and not one to compare with yours when at best, ex- 
cept your friends are your sworn liars. Soin one respect 
at least you will find things just as they could be 
wished. It is further necessary to assure you that 
the duchess is neither healthy nor young; she lives in 
all the spirits she can, and with as little grandeur as 
she can possibly. She too, as well as you, can scold 
and command; but she can be sileut and obey if she 
pleases; and then for a good nurse, it is out of dispute 
that she must prove an excellent one, who has been so 
experienced in the infirmities of others and of her own. 
As for talking nonsense, provided you do it on purpose, 
she has no objection: there is some sense in nonsense, 
when it does not come by chance. In short, I am 
very sure that she las set her heart upon seeing you at 
this place. Here are women surael to attend you, 
if you should happen not to etpnive of her. She has 
not one fine iady belonging to her or her house. She 
is impatient to be governed, and is cheerfully deter- 
mined that you shall quietly enjoy your own will and 
pleasure as long as ever you please. 


MR. GAY. 

You shall ride, you shall walk, and she will be glad 
to follow your example: and this will be doing good 
at the same time to her and yourself. I had not heard 
from you so long, that 1 was in fears about you, and 
in the utmost impatience for a letter. I had flattered 
myself your lawsuit was at an end, and that your own 
mouey was in your own pocket; and about a month 
ago I was every day expecting a summons to Bristol. 
Your money is either getting or losing something ; for 
I have placed it in the funds. For I am grown so 
much a man of business, that is to say, so covetous, that 
TI cannot bear to let a sum of money lie idle. Your 
friend Mrs. Howard is now copntess of Suffolk. Iam 
still so much a dupe that I think you mistake her. 
Come to Amesbury, and you aud I will dispute this 
matter; and the duchess will be judge. But I fancy 
you will object against her; for I will be so fair to 
you as to own that I think she is of my side; but in 
short, you shall choose any impartial referee you please. 
I have heard from her; Mr. Pope haa seen her; I beg 
you would suspend your judgment till we talk over 
this affair ae ee for I fancy by your letter you have 
ueither heard from her nor seen her; so that you can- 
not at present be as good a judge as weare. I will 
be a dupe for you at any time: therefore I beg it of 
you that you would let me be a dupe in quiet. 
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As you have had several attacks of the giddiness you 
at present complain of, and that it has formerly left 
you, I will hope that at this instant you are perfectly 
well; though my fears were so very great before I re- 
ceived your letter, that I may probably flatter myself, 
and think you better than you are. As to my being 
& manager for the duke, you have been misinformed. 
Upon the discharge of an unjust steward, he took the 
adininistestion into his own hands. I own, I was 
called in to his assistance, when the state of affairs was 
in the greatest confusion. Like an ancient Roman, I 
came, put my helping hand to set affairs right, and as 
soon as it was done I am retired again as a private 
mai. 

THE DUCHESS. 
Wat you imagined you heard her say was a good 
deal in her style: it wasa thousand to one she had 
suid so; but I must do her the justice to say that she 
did not either in thought or word. I am sure she 
wants to be better acquainted with you; for which she 
has found out ten thousand reasons, that we will tell 
you if you will come. 
MR. GAY. 


Ry your letter I cannot guess whether we are likely to 
see you or not. Why might not the Amesbury Downs 
make you better ? 


THE DUCHESS. 


Drar Sir,—Mr. Gay tells me I must write upon his 
line for fear of taking up too much room. It was his 
fault that I omitted my duty in his last. letter, for he 
never told me one word of writing to you till he had 
sent away his letter. However, as a mark of my great 
humility, I shajl be ready aud glad to ask your pardon 
upon my knees as soon as ever you come, though not 
in fault. I own this is a little mean-spirited ; which I 
hope will not make a bad impression, considering you 
are the occasion. I submit to all your conditions; so 
pray, come; for I have not. only promised myself, but 

r, Gay also, the satisfaction to hear you talk as much 
nonsense as you can possibly utter. 


MR. GAY, 


You will read in the Gazette of a friend of yours who 
has lately had the dignity of being disgraced ;4 for he, 
and everybody, except five or six, look upon it in the 
same light. I know, were you here, you would con- 
gratulate him upon it, I paid the twelve pounds to 
Mrs. Launcelot, for the uses you directed. I have no 
scheme at present, either to raise my fame or fortune. 
I daily reproach myself for my idleness. You know 
one cannot write when one will. T think and reject: 
one day or other, perhaps, ] may think on something 
that may engage me to write. You and I are alike in 
one particular, I wish to be so in many; I mean, that 
we hate to write upon other folks’ hints. I love to have 
my own scheme, and to treat it in my own way. This, 
perhaps, may be taking too much upon myself, and J 
may make a bad choice; but I can always enter intoa 
scheme of my own with more ease and pleasure than 
into that of any other body. I long to see you; 1 Jong 
to hear from you; I wish you health; I wish you hap- 
piness; and I should be very happy myself to be wit- 
ness that you enjoyed my wishes. 


TO MR. POPE. 
Duly 50, 1932. 
Dear Str,—I] wrote you a long letter not many days 
ago, which therefore did not arrive until after your last 
that I received yesterday, with the enclosed from me ty 


8 William Pulteney, csq., who, Jnly 1, 1731, was, by order of 
King George II., struck out of the list of the privy-council, and 
put ous of all the commissions of the peace. 
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the queen. You hinted something of this in a forma 
letter: 1 will tell you sincerely how the affair stands, 
I never was at Mrs. Barber's house in my life, except 
once that I chanced to pass by her shop, was desired ta 
walk in, and went no farther, nor stayed three minutes, 
Dr. Delany has been long her protector; and he, being 
many years my acquaintance, desired my goodeoflices 
for her, and brought her several times to the deanery. 
I knew she was poetically given, and, for a woman, had 
a sort of genius that way. She appeared very modest 
and pious, and I believe was sincere, and wholly turned 
to poetry. I did conceive her journey to England 
was on the score of her trade, being a woollen-draper, 
unti) Dr. Delaney said she had a design of printing 
her poems by subscription, and desired I would befriend 
her; which I did, chiefly by your means; the doctor 
still urging me on: upon whose request I wrote to her 
two or three times, because she thought that my coun- 
tenancing her might be of use. Lord Carteret very 
much befriended her, and she seems to have made her 
way not ill. As for those three letters you mention, 
supposed all to be written by me to the queen on Mrs, 
Barber's account, especially the letter which bears my 
name, I can only say that the apprehensions one may 
be apt to have of a friend’s doing a foolish thing is au 
effect of kinduess: and God knows who is free from 
playing the fool some time or other. But in such a de- 
gree as to write to the queen, who has used me il] with- 
out any cause, and to write in such a manner as the 
letter you sent me, and in such a style, and to have so 
much zeal for one almost a stranger, and to make such 
a description of a woman as to prefer her before all 
mankind; and to instance it as one of the greatest 
grievances of Ireland that her majesty has not encou- 
raged Mrs. Barber, a woollen-draper's wife, declined iu 
the world, because she has a knack at versifying ; was 
to suppose or fear a folly so transcendant that no man 
could be guilty of who was not fit for Bedlam. You 
know the letter you sent enclosed is not my hand; and 
why I should disguise, and yet sign my name, should 
seem nnaccountable ; especially when I am taught, and 
have reason to believe, that 1 am under the queen's 
displeasure on many accounts, and one very late, for 
having fixed up astone over the burying-place of the 
duke of Schomberg, in my cathedral: which, however, 
I was assured by a worthy person, who solicited that 
affair last summer with some relations of the duke, 
“ that her majesty, on hearing the matter, said they 
ought to erect a monument.” Yet lam told assuredly, 
that the king, not long ago, on the representation and 
complaint of the Prussian envoy, (with a hard name, ) 
who has married a grand-daughter of the duke, said 
publicly in the drawing-room “ that I had put up 
that stone out of malice, to raise a quarrel between his 
majesty and the king of Prussia.” This perhaps may 
be false, because it 1s absurd: for I thought it was a 
Whiggish action to honour duke Schomberg, who was 
so instrumental in the revolution, and was stadt- 
holder of Prussia, and otherwise in the service of that 
electorate, which is now a kingdom. You will observe 
the letter sent me concluded “ your majesty’s loyal 
subject ;’ which is absolutely absurd; for we are only 
subjects to the king, and so is her majesty herself. 1 
have had the happiness to be kuown to you abova 
twenty years; and I appeal whether you have known 
me to exceed the common indiscretions of maukind 3 or 
that, when I conceived myself to have been so very ill- 
used by her majesty, whom I never attend but on her 
own commands, I should turn solicitor to her for Mrs. 
Barber? If the queen had not an inclination to think 
ill of me, she knows me too well to believe in her own 
heart that I should be such a coxcomb. I am pushed 
on by that unjust suspicion to give up so much of my 
discretion as to write next post to my lady Suffolk on 
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this occasion, and to desire she will show what I write 
to the queen ; although I have as much reason to com- 
plain of her as of her majesty, upon the score of her 
pride and negligence, which make her fitter to be an 
Irish lady than an English one. You told me “ she 
complained that I did not write to her; when I did, 


upon your advice, and a letter that required an answer, | 


she wanted the civility to acquit herself. I shall not 
be less in the favour of God, or the esteem of my friends, 
for either of their majesties’ hard thoughts, which they 
only take up from misrepresentations. The first time 
I saw the queen, I took occasion, upon the subject of 
Mr. Gay, to complain of that very treatment which in- 
nocent persons often receive from princes and great 
ministers, that they too easily receive bad impressions ; 
and although they are demonstrably convinced that 
those impressions had no grounds, yet they will never 
shake them off. This I said upon Sir Robert Walpole’s 
treatment of Mr. Gay about a libel; and the queen fell 
eutirely in with me, yet now falls into the same error. 
Astotheletter** * * 3 * * * # eee HE RH HOF 
accidents, and out of perfect commiseration, &c. 
JoNATHAN SwIFT. 
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TO THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 
July 24, 1781. 
Mapam,—lI give you joy of your new title, and of the 
consequences it may have, or hath had, on your rising 
at court, whereof I know nothing but by common fame; 
for, you remember how I prophesied of your hehaviour, 
when you should come to be a great lady, at the time 
I drew your character; and hope you have kept it. I 
wrote to you some time ago, by the advice of Mr. oe ; 
I wrote to you civilly ; but you did not answer my let- 
ter, although you were not then a countess; and if you 
were, your neglect was so much the worse; for your 
title has not increased your value with me, and your 
conduct must be very good if it will not lessen you. 
Neither should you have heard from me now if it were 
not on a particular occasion. I find, from several in- 
stances, that I am under the queen's displeasure; and, 


as it Is usual among princes, without any manner of 


reason. Iam told there were three letters sent to her 
majesty in relation to one Mrs. Barber, who is now in 
London and soliciting for a subscription to her poems. 
It seems the queen thinks that these letters were writ- 
ten by me: and F scorn to defend myself even to 
her majesty, grounding my scorn upon the opinion I 
had of her justice, her taste, and good sense; especially 
when the last of those letters, whereof I have just re- 
ceived the original from Mr. Pope, was signed with my 
name: and why I should disguse my hand, which you 
know very well, and yet write my name, is both ridi- 
culous and unaccountable. Last post I wrote my 
whole sentiments on the matter to Mr. Pope, who tells 
me, ‘‘ that you and he vindicated me on all the three 
letters; which, indeed, was but bare justice in you 
both, for he is my old friend, and you are in my debt 
ou account of the esteem I had for you. I desire you 
would ask the queen, “ whether, since the time I had 
the honour to be known to her, I ever did one sin- 
gle action, or said one single word, to disoblige her?” 
I never asked her for anything: and you well know 
that when I had an intention to go to France, about the 
time that the late king died, I desired your opinion (not 
as you were a eae whether I should go or not: 
and that you absolutely forbid me, as a thing that 
would look disaffected, and for other reasons, wherein, 
I confess, I was your dupe as well as somebody’s else : 
and, for want of that journey, I fell sick, and was forced 


a Here the paper is accidentally torn. There seem to be want- 
ing eight smal) quarto lines, which conclude with those few 
words on the back of the page, which follow the asterisks. 
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to return hither to my unenvied home. I hear the 
queen has blamed me for putting a stone, with a Latin 
inscription, over the duke of Schomberg's burying-place 
in my cathedral; and that the king said publicly I 
had done it in malice, to create a quarrel between him 
and the king of Prussia. But the public prints, as well 
as the thing itself, will vindicate me: and the hand 
the duke had in the revolution made him deserve the 
best monument. Neither could the king of Prussia 
justly take it ill, who must needs have heard that the 
duke was in the service of Prussia, and stadtholder of 
it, as I have seen in his titles. The first time I saw 
the queen I talked to her largely upon the conduct of 
princes and great ministers, (it was on a particular oc- 
casion,) that when they receive an ill account of any 
person, although they afterward have the greatest de- 
monstration of the falsehood, yet will they never be 
reconciled. And although the queen fell in with me 
upon the hardship of such a proceeding, yet ow she 
treats me exactly in the same manner. I lave faults 
enough, but never was guilty of any either to her ma- 
jesty or to you; and as little to the king, whom I never 
saw but when I had the honour to kiss his hand. 1 
am sensible that I owe a great deal of this usage to sir 
Robert Walpole ; whom yet I never offended, although 
he was pleased to quarrel with me very unjustly: for 
which I showed not the least resentment, (whatever 
I might have in my heart,) nor was ever a partaker 
with those who have been battling with him for some 
years past. I am contented that the queen should see 
this letter ; and would please to consider how severe a 
censure it is to believe I should write three to her, only 
to find fault with her ministry, and recommend Mrs, 
Barber, whom I never knew until she was recon:mended 
to me by a worthy friend, to help her to subscribers, 
which, by her writings, I thought she deserved. Her 
majesty gave me leave, and even commanded me, above 
five years ago, if I lived until she was queen, to write 
to her on behalf of Ireland: for the miseries of this 
kingdom she appeared then to be much concerned. I 
desired the friend who introduced me to be a wituess of 
her majesty’s promise. Yet that liberty I never took, 
although I had too many occasions; and is it not won- 
derful that I should be suspected of writing to her in 
such a style, in such a counterfeit hand, and my name 
subscribed, upon a perfect trifle, at the same time that 
I well knew myself to be very much out of her majes- 
ty’s good graces? Jam, perhaps, not so very much 
awed with majesty as others, having known courts 
more or less from my early youth. And I have more 
than once told the queen that I did not regard her sta- 
tion half so much as the good understanding I heard 
and found to be in her; neither did I ever once see the 
Jate king, although her majesty was pleased to chide 
me on that account for my singularity. In this I] am a 
good Whig, by thinking it sufficient to be a dutiful 
subject, without any versonal regard for princes, farther 
than as their virtues deserve; and upon that score had 
a most particular respect for the queen, your mistress, 
One who asks nothing may talk with freedom ; and 
that is my case. 1 have not said half that was in my 
heart, but I will have done: and, remembering that you 
are a countess, will borrow so much ceremony as to re- 
main, with great respect, madam, your ladyship’s most 
obedient and most humble servant, 
JONATHAN Swivt, 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
August 2, 1783. 
I Am indebted to you, my reverend dean, for a letter of 
avery old date; the expectation of seeing you from 
week to week, which our friend Gay made me enter- 
tain, hindered me from writing to you a good while 
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and Ihave since deferred it by waiting an opportunity 
of sending my letter by a safe hand. That opportunity 
presents itself at last, and Mr. Echlin will put this let- 
ter into your hands. You will hear from him and from 
others uf the general state of things in this country, 
into which I returned, and where I am confined for my 
sins. If I entertained the notion which, by the way, I 
believe to be much older than popery, or even than 
christianity, of making up an account with Heaven, 
and demanding the balance in bliss, or paying it by 
good works and sufferings of my own, and by the me- 
rite and sufferings of others, I should imagine that I 
had expiated all the faults of my life, one way or other, 
aiuce my return into England. One of the circum- 
stances of my situation which has afflicted me most, 
and which afflicts me still so, is the absolute inutility 
Tam of to those whom I should be the best pleased to 
serve. Success in serving my friends would make me 
amends for the want of it in disserving my enemies. 
It is intolerable to waut itin both, and yet both go to- 
gether generally. 

I have had two or three projects on foot for making 
such an establishiment here as might tempt you to quit 
Ireland. One of them would have succeeded, and would 
have been agreeable in every respect, if engagements to 
my lady's kinsman (who did not, 1 suppose, deserve to 
be your clerk) had not prevented it. Another of them 
cannot take place without the consent of those who 
would rather have you a dean in Ireland than a parish 
priest in England; and who are glad to keep you 
where your sincere friend, my late lord Oxford, sent 

ou. Athird was wholly in my power; but when I 
inquired exactly into the value I found it less than I 
had believed : the distance from these parts was great ; 
and beside all this, an unexpected and groundless dis- 
pute about the right of presentation (but still such a 
dispute as the law must determine) had arisen. You 
will please to believe that I meution these things for no 
other reason than to show you how much those friends 
deserve you should make them a visit at least, who are 
so desirous fo settle you amoug them. T hope their en- 
deavours will not be always unsuccessful. 

I received some time ago a letter from Dr. Delany, 
and very lately Mr. Pope sent me some sheets, which 
seem to coutain the substance of two sermous of that 
geutleman’s, The philosophia prima is above my reach, 
and especially when it. attempts to prove that God has 
done or does so and so, by attempting to prove that 
doing 80 and so is essential to his attributes or neces- 
sary to his design; and that the not doing so and so 
would be incousistent with the former or repuguant to 
the latter. I content myself to contemplate what Iam 
sure he has done, and to adore him for it in humble si- 
lence, I cau demonstrate that every cavil which has 
been brought against the great) system of the world, 
physical and moral, from the days of Democritus and 
Epicurus to this day, is absurd; but I dare not pro- 
nounce why things are made as they are, state the ends 
of infinite wisdom, aud show the proportion of the 
means.* 

Dr. Delany, iu his letter to me, mentioned some errors 
in the critical partsof learning which he hoped he had 
corrected by showing the mistakes, particularly of sir 
John Marsham, ou whose authority those errors were 
ouilt. Whether I cau be of use to him eveu in this 
part I know not; for, having fixed my opinion long 


® Yet this appears to have been the attempt of Mr Pope, in 
his ‘* Evsay on Man,” in which he professes to have adopted 
lord Kolingbroke’s principles— 


* Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ;”’ 


and which lord Bolinghroke, in a subseqnent part of this letter, 
says was undertaken at his instiyation ; approving, at the same 
time, of the first three books, which he had seen and considered. 


« 
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ago concerning all ancient mstory ana curonology, by 
a careful examination into the first principles of them, 
I have ever since laid that study totally aside. 1 con- 
fess, in the letter 1 wrote lately to the doctor, notwith- 
standing my great respect for sir John Marsham, that 
his authority is often precarious, because he leans often 
on other authorities which are so. But to yow I will 
confess a little more: I think, nay, I know, that there 
is no possibility of making any system of that kind 
without doing the same thing; and that the defect is in 
the subject, not in the writer. I have read the writings 
of some who differ from him, and of others who un. 
dertook particularly to refute him. It seems plain to 
me that this was the case. All the materials of this sort 
of learning are disjointed and broken. Time has con- 
tributed to render them so, and the unfaithfulness of 
those who have transmitted them down to us, particu- 
larly of that vile fellow Eusebius,* has done even more 
than time itself. By throwing these fragments into a 
different order, by arbitrary interpretations (and it is 
often impossible to make any others), in short, by a few 
plausible guesses for the connection and application of 
them, a man may, with tolerable ingenuity, prove al- 
most anything by them. I tried formerly to prove, ina 
learned dissertation, by the same set of authorities, that 
there had been four Assyrian monarchies; that there 
had been but three ; that there had been but two; that 
there had been but one; and that there never had been 
any. I puzzled myself and a much abler man than 
myself, the friend to whom J lent the manuscript, and 
who has, I believe, kept it. In short, I am afaid that 
I shall not be very useful to Dr. Delany in making re- 
marks on the work he is about. His communication of 
this work may be useful, and Iam sure it will be agree- 
able to me. If you and he are still in Ireland, pray 
give my best services to him; but say no more than 
may be proper of all I have writ to you. 

I know very well the project you mean, and about 
which you say that Pope and you have often teazed 
me. I could convince you, as he is convinced, that a 
publication of anything of that kind would have been 
Wrong on many accounts, and would be so even now. 
Besides, cal] it pride if you will, I shall never make, 
either to the present age or to posterity, any apology 
for the part 1 acted in the late queen's reign.’ But I 
will apply myself very seriously to the composition of 
just and true relations of the events of those times in 
which both I and my friends and my enemies must 
take the merit or the blame which an authentic and 
impartial deduction of facta will assign to us, I will 
endeavour to write 80 as no man could write who had 
not been a party in those transactions, and as few men 
would write who had been concerned in them. J 
believe J shall go back, in considering the political 
interests of the principal powers in Europe, as far as 
the Pyrenean treaty; but I shall not begin a thread of 
history till the death of Charles J. of Spam and tne 
accession of queen Anne to the throne of England. 
Nay, even from that time downward, I shall render 
my relations more full or pi magra (the word is father 
Paul's) just as I have or have uot a stock of authentic 
materials. These shall regulate my work, and 1 will 
neither indulge my own vanity nor other men’s cu- 
riosity in going ove step further than they carry me. 
You see, ny dear Swift, that I open a large field to 
myself; with what success I shall expatiate in it 1 


a The learned bishop of Caesarea, in the fourth century, in his 
‘‘ Chronicon,” published by Joseph Sealiger, with notes, at 
Leyden, in 1606; folio, and reprinted at Amsterdam, with great 
additions to the notes, in 1658. 

b This probably alludes to a tract called ‘‘ Letters on the 
Spirit of Patriotism,” of which lord Boliugbroke permitted @ 
few copies to be taken for his particular friends, and which 
afterwards found its way into the world by Mr. Pope’s means, 
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xoow as little as I know whether J shall live to go 
through so great a work ; but I will begin immediately, 
and will make it one principal business of the rest of 
my life. This advantage, at least, I shall reap from it, 
and a great advantage it will be, my sttention will be 
diverted from the present scene. J shall grieve less at 
those things which U cannot mend; U shall dignify my 
retreat; and shall wind un the labours of my life in 
serving the cause of truth. 

You say that you could easily show, by comparing 
my letters fur twenty years past, how the whole system 
of my philosophy changes by the several gradations of 
life. I doubt it. As far as I am able to recollect, my 
way of thinking has been uniform enough for more 
than twenty years. True it is, to my shame, that my 
way of acting has not been always conformable to my 
way of thinking. My own ions, and the passions 
and interests of other men still more, have led me aside. 
I launched into the deep before I had loaded ballast. 
enough. If the ship did not sink, the cargo was thrown 
overboard. The storm itself threw me into port. My 
own opinion, my own desires would have kept me 
there; the opinion, the desires of others sent me to sea 
again. I did, and blamed myself for doing what others, 
and you among the rest, would have blamed me if I 
had not done. I have paid more than I owed to party, 
and as much, at least, as was due to friendship. If I 
go off the stage of public life without paying all T owe 
to my enemies, and to the enemies of my country, I do 
assure you the bankruptcy isnot fraudulent. I conceal 
none of my effects. 

Does Pope talk to you of the noble work which, at 
my instigation, he has begun in such a manner that 
he must be convinced by this time J judged better of 
his talents than he did? = The first epistle, which con- 
sidlers man, aud the habitation of man, relatively to the 
whole system of universal being: the second, which 
considers hin in his own habitation, in himself, and 
relatively to his particular system: and the third, 
which shows how— 


~ A universal cause 
Works to one end, but works by various laws ; 


how man, and beast, and vegetables are linked in a 
mutual dependency, parts necessary to each other, and 
necessary to the whole; how human societies were 
formed ; from what spring true religion and true policy 
are derived: how God has made our greatest interest 
and our platest duty indivisibly the same :— these 
three epistles, I say, are finished. The fourth he is 
now intent upon. Itis a noble subject; be pleads the 
cause of God, I use Seneca’s expression, against that 
famous charge which atheists in all ages have brought, 
the supposed unequal dispensatious of Providence; a 
charge which I camot heartily forgive your divines for 
admitting.* You admit it indeed for au extreme good 


* To prove that the dispensations of Providence in the pre-ent 
state aro not unequal is certainly very desirable, but there is 
reason to fear that those who blame divines for admiltiny an 
inequality have not succeeded in the attempt. The philogo- 
hers, both ancient and modern, who have endeavoured to jus- 
ify the ways of God to man, by proving that happiness does not 
consist in exteruals, in order to show that his dispensations are 
equal, have yet placed happiness in virtue chiefly, as a princi- 
ple of active benevolence. 


“* Happier as kinder in cach due degree, 
Aud height of bliss but height of charity.” 


Now there seems to be an inconsistency between these two 
principles, of which they are not aware. 

It may reasonably be a.ked what virtue, as a principle of 
active beuevolence, has to bestow? Can it bestow upou others 
anything more than externals? If not, it either has not the 
power of communicating happiness, or happiness is to be com- 
Municated in externals. If it has uot the power of communi- 


cating happiness, it is indeed a mere name ; the subject receives , 
nothing : the agent gives nothing. The bliss of charity is : 


Younded on a delusion; on the false suppositi-n of a benefit 
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purpose, and you build on this admission the necessity 
of a future state of rewards and punishments. But 
what if you should find that this future state will 1 oft 
account, in opposition to the atheist, for God's justice 
in the present state,* which you give up? Would it 
not have been better to defend God's justice in this 
world, against these daring men, by irrefragable reasons, 
and to have rested the proof of the other point on 
revelation? I do not like concessions made against 
demonstration, repair or supply them how you will. 
The epistles I have mentioned will compose a_ first 
book ; the plan of the second is settled. You will not 
understand by what I have said that Pope will go 
3o deep into the argument, or carry it so far as I have 
hinted. 

You inquire so kindly after my wife that I must tell 
you something of her. She has fallen upon a remedy, 
invented by a surgeon abroad, and which has had great 
success in cases similar to hers. This remedy has 
visibly attacked the original cause of all her complaints, 
and has abated, in some degree, by one gentle and 
uniform effect, all the grievous and various symptoms. 
IT hope, and surely with reason, that she will receive 
still greater benefit from this method of cure, which 
she will resume as soon as the great heat is over, If 
she recovers, I shall not for her sake abstract myself 
from the world more than I do at present in this place. 
But if she should be taken from me, I should most 
certainly yield to that strong desire which I have long 
had of secluding myself totally from the company and 
affairs of mankind; of leaving the management even 
of my private affairs to others; and of securing by these 
meaus for the rest of my life an uninterrupted tenour of 
philosophical quiet. 

I suppose you have seen some of those volumes of 
scurrility which have been thrown into the world 
against Mr. Pulteney and myself, and the “ Crafteman,” 
which gave occasion to them. I think, and it is the 
sense of all my friends, that the person who published 
the * Final Auswer,”® took a right turn in a very nice 
aud very provoking circumstance. To answer all the 
falsities, misrepresentations, and blunders which a club 
of such scoundrels as Arnall, Concanen, and other 
pensioners of the minister crowd together, would have 
been equally tedious aud ridiculous, and must have 
forced several things to be said neither prudent, nor 
decent, nor perhaps strictly honourable to be said. To 
have explained some points and to have stopped at 
others would have given strength to that impertinent 
suggestion. Guilt alone is silent in the day of inquiry. 
it was therefore right to open no part of the Scene of 
the late queen's reigu, nor submit the passages of her 
administration, and the conduct of any of her ministers 
to the examination of so vile a tribunal. This was still 
the more right because, upon such pomts as relate to 
subsequent transactions, and as affect me singly, what 
the “Craftsman” had said was justified uuanswerably, 
and what the remarker had advanced was proved to be 
infamously false. The effect of this paper has an- 
swered the desigr of it, and, which ia not common, all 
sides agree that che things said ought to have been said. 
The public writers seem to be getting back from these 
personal altercations to national affairs, much against 


communicated by externals, which externals cannot communi- 
cate. If happiness can be communicated by externals, and 
consequently is dependent upon them, and these externals are 
uncqually distributed, how is the dispensation of Providence 
with respect to happiness in the present state equal ? 

a That is, will not reconcile the present unequal dispensation 
to the divine justice. 

b This pamphlet was written by lord Bolingbroke in his own 
vindication, 1731. It is intitfed, “‘ A Final Answer to the Re- 
marks on the ‘ Craftsman’s’ Vindication of his two honourable 
Patrons; and to all the Libels which have come or may come 
from the same Quarter against the Person last mentioned in the 
* Craftsman’ of 22nd of May.” 
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the grain of the minister's faction. What the effect of 
all this writing will be I know not; but this I know, 
that when all the information which can be given is 
given; when all the spirit which can be raised is 
raised ; it is to no purpose to write wih more. Even 

ou men of this world have nothing else to do but to 
fet the ship drive till she is cast away, or till the storm 
is over. Por my own part, I am neither an owner, an 
officer, nor a foremast-man. I am but a passenger, 
said my lord Carbury. 

It is well for you I am got to the end of my paper, 
for you might else have a letter as long again from me. 
If you answer me by the post, remember while you are 
writing that you write by the post, Adieu, my reverend 
friend. 





TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 
August 26, 1731. 
You and the duchess use me very ill, for I profess I 
cannot distinguish the style or the hand-writing of 
aither. I think her grace writes more like you than 
herself; and that you write more like her grace than 
yourself, I would swear the beginning of your letter 
writ by the duchess, though it is to pass for yours; 
because there is a cursed lie in it, that she is neither 
young nor healthy, and besides, it perfectly resembles 
the part she owns. I will likewise swear that what I 
must suppose is written by the duchess is your hand ; 
and thas I am puzzled and perplexed between you, but 
I will go on in the imuoceucy of my own heart. I am 
got eight miles from our famous metropolis to a country 
parson's, to whom I lately gave a city living such as an 
Mnglish chaplain would leap at. I retired thither for 
the public good, having two great works in hand :* one 
to reduce the whole politeness, wit, humour, and style 
of England into a short system for the use of all persons 
of quality, and particularly the maids of honour, The 
other is of almost equal ey ewe I may call it the 
whole duty of servants, in about twenty several stations, 
from the steward and waiting-woman down to the 
scullion and pantry-boy. [believe no mortal had 
ever such fair invitations as to be happy in the best 
company of England. I wish I had liberty to print 
your letter with my own comments upon it. There 
was a fellow in Treland who, from a shve-boy, grew to 
be several times one of the chief governors, wholly 
illiterate, and with hardly common sense; a lord- 
lieutenant told the first king George that he was the 
greatest subject he had in both kingdoms; and truly 
this character was gotten and preserved by his never 
appearing in Kngland, which was the only wise thing 
he ever did, except purchasing 16,000/. a-year—why, 
you need not stare; it is easily applied; I must be 
absent in order to preserve my credit with her grace— 
Uo, here comes in the duchess again (1 know her by 
her d d's, but am a fool for discovering my art,) to 
defend herself against my conjecture of what she said. 
— Madam, I will imitate your grace, and write to you 
upon the same line. I own it is a base unromantic 
spirit in me to suspend the honour of waiting at your 
grace's feet til] I can fimsh a paltry lawsuit. It con- 
cerns, indeed, almost all my whole fortune ; it is equal 
to half Mr. Pope's, and two-thirds of Mr. Gay's, and 
about six weeks rent of your graces. This cursed 
accident has drilled away the whole summer. But, 
madam, understand one thing, that I take all your 
ironical civilities in a literal sense, and whenever I 
have the honour to attend you, shall expect them to be 
literally performed ; though perhaps I shall find it hard 
to prove your hand-writing in a court of justice; put 
that will not be much for your credit. How miserably 
has your grace been mistaken in thinking to avoid envy 


8 “ Dialogues of Polite Conversation,” and “ Directions to 
Servants.” 
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by running into exile, where it naunts you more fnan 
ever it did even at court? Non te civitas, non regia 
domus in exilium miserunt, sed tu utrasque. So says 
ei (as your grace knows), or so he might have 
said. 

I am told that the “ Craftsman” in one of his papers, 
is offended with the publishers of (I suppose) the last 
edition of the “ Dunciad;” and I was asked whether 
you and Mr. Pope were as good friends to the new 
disgraced person as formerly? This I knew nothing 
of, but suppose it was the consequence of some mistake. 
As to writing, I look on you just in the prime of life 
for it, the very season when judgment and invention 
draw together. But schemes are perfectly accidental 
some will appear barren of hints and matter but prove 
to be fruitful ; and others the contrary; and what you 
say is past doubt, that every one can best find hints for 
himself; though it is possible that sometimes a friend 
may give you a lucky one just suited to your own 
imagination. But all this is almost past with me; my 
invention and judgment are perpetually at fisty-cuffs, 
till they have quite disabled each other ; and the merest 
trifles | ever wrote are serious philosophical Jucubra- 
tions in comparison to what I now busy myself about ; 
as (to speak in the author's phrase) the world may one 
day see. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN, 
Drayton, September 7, 1731, 

To show how strictly I obey your orders, I came from 
the duchess of Dorset’s county-house to my own, where 
1 have rid and walked as often as the weather permitted 
me. Nor am I very nice in that; for, if you remem- 
ber, I was not bred up very tenderly, nor a fine lady; 
for which I acknowledge myself exceedingly obliged 
to my parents; for had I had that sort of education, I 
should not have been so easy und happy as | thank God 
IT now am. As to the gout, indeed, I believe I do de- 
rive it from my ancestors; but I may forgive even that, 
since it waited upon me no sooner; and especially since 
I see my elder and two younger brothers so terribly 
plagued with it; so that I am now the only wine 
drinker in my family; and upon my word I am not, 
increased in that since you first knew me. ag, 

Tam sorry you are involved in lawsnit,” it ig the 
thing I most fear. I wish yon had m ¢ with as com- 
plaisant an adversary as I did; ford my lord Peterbo- 
rough plagued sir John? all his 1, fe-time ; but declared 
if ever he gave the estate to me, \ be wuld have done 
with it; and accordingly has key". pig word like an 
honourable man. I saw Mrs. Barcyer the day be- 
fore 1 came out of town, and should i4¢ mighty glad 
to serve her; but cannot say so much bys. per husband, 
whom, for her sake, I recommended to 1\ the duke of 
Dorset to buy his liveries of. The first thitd.g he did was 
to ask a greater price than anybody else x: and when 
we were at Whitchurch, where I attended t@ heir graces, 
he was informed he had not cloth enough ity hig shop, 
and he feared they would not be ready again gt he came 
over. 

I hope in God I shall soon hear of their si 4fe Jand- 
ing; aud Ido not question the people of #4{reland's 
liking them as well as they deserve. 
for them; for, if you do not spoil him there, se 
think he has too good sense to let happen, be! 
most worthy, honest, good-natured, great-soulefi\g man 
that ever was born. As to my duchess, she is so rc 
that perhaps she may not be at first so much adi 
but, upon knowledge, I will defy anybody upony. 
with sense, judgment, and good nature, not only 1 








s As wore the subjects of the “ Lutrin,” and “ Rape of 
ack,” and “ The Dispensarv.”’ 

b Lady Betty's tusband. 

e The duke an¢ duchess of Dorset 
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admire ber, bu‘ nust Jove and esteem her as much as 
¥ do, and every one else, that is really acquainted with 
her. You know him a little; so for his own sake you 
must like him: and till you are better acquainted 
with them both, I hope you will like them for mine. 
Your friend Biddy [Biddy Floyd] is just the same as 
she was; laughs sedately and makes a joke slily. And 
Tam, as I ever was, and hope I ever shall be, your 
most sincere friend and faithful humble servant, 
E. GERMAIN. 


TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY 

September 10, 1731. 
Ir your ramble was on horseback, 1 am glad of it on 
account of your health; but I know your arts of patch- 
ing up a journey between stage-coaches and friends 
coaches; for you are as arrant a cockney as any hozier 
in Cheapside. One clean shirt with two cravats, and 
as many handkerchiefs, make up your equipage; and 
as for night-gown, it is clear from Homer that Aga- 
memnon rose without one. IT have often had it in 
my head to put it into yours, that you ought to have 
sume great work in scheme, which may take up seven 
years to finish, beside two or three under ones that may 
add another 10002. to your stock ; and then I shall be 
in less pain about you. I know you can find dinners, 
but you love twelvepenny coaches too well without con- 
sidering that the interest of a whole 10002. brings you but 
half-a-crown a-day. I find a greater longing than ever 
to come amoug you; and reason good when I am teased 
with dukes and «uchesses for a visit, all my demasids 
complied with, and all excuses cut off. You remember 
“QO happy Don Quixote! queens held his horse, and 
duchesses pulled off his armour,” or something to that 
purpose. He was a mean-spirited fellow ; I cau say ten 
times more : O happy, &c., such a duchess was designed 
to attend him, and such a duke invited him to com- 
tnand his palace. Nam istos reyes ceteros memorure 
nolo, hominum mendicabula: go read your Plautus, and 
observe Strobilus vapouring after he had found the pot 
of gold. I will have nothing to do with that lady : Ihave 
loug hated her on your account, and the more because 
you are so forgiving as not to hate her: however, she 
has good qualities enough to make her esteemed ; but 
not one grain of feeling. I only wish she were a fool. 
I have been several months writing near five hundred 
lines on a pleasant subject, ouly to tell what my friends 
and enemies will say on me after Iam dead.* J shall 
finish it soon, for J add two lines every week, and blot 
out four and alter eight. I have brought in you and 
my other friends, as well as enemies and detractors. It 
is a great comfort to see how corruption and ill con- 
duct are instrumental iu uniting virtuous persons and 
lovers of their country of all denominations: Whig 
and Tory, high and low church, as soon as they are 
left to think freely, all joining in opinion. If this be 
disaffection, pray God send me always among the dis- 
affected! and J heartily wish you joy of your scurvy 
treatment at court, which has given you leisure to cul- 
tivate both public and private virtue; neither of them 
likely to be soon met within the walls of St. James's 
or Westminster, But I must here dismiss you, that I 
may pay my acknowledgments to the duke for the great 
honour he has done me. 


- My Lorp,—I could have sworn that my pride would be 
always able to preserve me from vanity; of which I have 
been in great danger to be guilty for some months past, 
first by the conduct of my lady duchess, and now by 
that of your grace, which had like to finish the work : 
and I should have certainly gone about showing my 
letter under the charge of secrecy to every blab of my 
acquaintance, if I could have the least hope of pre- 


a His celebrated verses on his own death. 
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vailing on any of them re celieve that a man in so 
obscure a corner, quite thrown out of the present world 
and within a few steps of the next, should receive such 
condescending invitations from two such persons to 
whom he is an utter stranger, and who know no more 
of him than what they have heard by the partial repre- 
sentations of a friend. But in the mean time I must 
desire your grace not to flatter yourself that I waited 
for your consent to accept the invitation. I must be 
ignorant indeed not to know that the duchess, ever since 
you met, has been most politically employed in in- 
creasing those forces and sharpening those arms with 
which she subdued you at first, and to which, the braver 
and wiser you grow, you will more and more submit. 
Thus I knew myself on the secure side, and it was a 
mere piece uf good mamers to insert that clause, of 
which you have taken the advantage. But as I cannot 
forbear of informing your grace that the duchess's great 
secret. in her art of government has been to reduce both 
your wills into one; so I am content, in due observance 
to the forms of the world, to returt: my most humble 
thanks to your grace for so great a favour as you are 
aan to offer me, and which nothing but impossibi- 
ities shall prevent me from receiving, since T am with 
the greatest reason, truth, aud respect, my lord, your 
grace’s most obedient, &c. 


Manam,—I have consulted all the learned in occult 
sciences of my acquaintance, and have sat up eleven 
nights to discover the meaning of those two hierogly- 
phical lines in your grace’s hand at the bottom of the 
last Amesbury latter, but all in vain. Only it is agreed 
that the language is Coptic, and a very profound Behmist 
assures me the style is poetic, containing an invitation 
from a very great person of the female sex to a strange 
kind of man whom she never saw, and this is all I can 
find, which, after so many former invitations, will ever 
confirm me in that respect, wherewith I am, madam, 
your grace’s most obedient, &c. Jonatruan Swirt. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK.» 
Hampton Court, September 25, 1731. 

Sir,—You seem to think that you have a natural right 
to abuse me because I am a woman and a courtier. I 
have taken it as a woman and as a courtier ought, with 
great resentment, and a determined resolution of re- 
venge. The number of letters that have been sent, and 
thought by many to be yours, (and thank God they 
were all silly ones,) has been a fair field to execute it. 
Think of my joy to hear you suspected of folly ; think 
of my pleasure when I entered the list for your justifi- 
cation! Indeed I was a little disconcerted to find Mr. 
Pope took the same side ; for I would have had the man 
of wit, the dignified divine, the Irish drapier, have 
found no friend but the silly woman and the courtier. 
Could Ihave preserved myself alone in the list, I should 
not have despaired, that this monitor of princes, this 
Irish patriot, this excellent man at speech and pen, 
should have closed the scene under suspicion of having 
a violent passion for Mrs. Barber; and lady M—> or 
Mrs, Haywood © have writ the progress of it. Now, to 
my mortification, I find everybody inclined to think you 
had no hand in writing those letters; but I every day 
thank Providence that there is an epitaph in St. Pa- 
trick's cathedral,d that will be a lasting monument of 
your imprudence. I cherish this extremely: for, say 

a Three letters recommending Mrs. Barber (the wife of a 
tradesman in Ireland who had failed) to the queen, in order to 
forward a subscription for some poems, were forged in the dean's 
name, and sent to her majesty. The dean wrote an account of 
the fraud, and a justification of himself, to the countess of Suf- 
folk, July 24, 1731, to which this is an answer 

b Probably lady Mary Wortley Montague. 

© Mra, Haywood, a well-known writer of scandal in novels. 

a On the duke of Schomberg, often mentioned in this corre. 
spondence 
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what you can to justify it, I am convinced J shall as 
easily argue the world into the belief of a courtier’s sin- 
eerlty as you (with all your wit and eloquence) will be 
able to convince mankind of the prudence of that action. 
@ expect to hear if peace shall ensue, or war continue 
between us. If I know but little of the art of war, 
yet you see I do not want courage ; aud that has made 
many an ignorant soldier fight successfully. Besides I 
have a numerous body of light-armed treops to bring 
auto the feld, who, when single, may be as inconsider- 
able as a Lilliputian, yet ten thousand of them embar- 
rasecd captain Gulliver. If you send honourable 
articles they shall be signed. 1 insist that you own that 
you have been unjust to me; for I have never forgot 
you; for I have made others send my compliments, 
because I was not able to write myself. If I cannot jus- 
ty the advice I gave you, from the success of it, I 
gave you my reasons for it: and it was your business 
to have judged of my capacity by the solidity of my 
arguments, If the principle was false, you ought not to 
have acted upon it. So you have been only the dupe of 
your own ill judgment, and not my falsehood. Am I 
to send back the crown and the plaid well packed up 
in my own character ? or am I to follow my own incli- 
nation, and continue very truly and very much your 
humble servant, H. Surrouk. 


TO SIR CHARLES WOGAN & 


{September or October, 1782.] 
Sir,—lI received your packet at least two months ago, 
and took all this time not only to consider maturely 
myself, but to show it to the few judicious friends J have 
in this kingdom. We all agreed that the writer was a 
scholar, a man of genius and of honour. We guessed 
him to have been born in this country, from some pas- 
sages 3 but not from the style which we were surprised 
to find so correct, in an exile, a soldier, and a native 
of Ireland. The history of yourself, although part of 
it be employed in your praise and importance, we did 
not dislike, because your intention was to be wholly 
unknown; which circumstance exempts you from 
any charge of vanity. However, although I am utterly 
ignoraut of preseut persons and things, | have made a 
shift, by talking in general with some persons, to find 


® Mr, Wogan, a gentleman of an ancient and good family in 
Ireland, sent a present of a cask of i ere Caasalia wine to the 
dean, also a green velvet bag, with gold and silk strings, in which 
were enclosed a paraphrase, in Miltonic verse on the seven pe- 
nitential Psalms of David, and several original pieces in verse 
and prose, particularly the ‘‘ Adventures of Eugenius,’’ and an 
** Account of the Courtship and Marriage of the Chevalier to 
the Princess Sobieski,’’” wherein he represents himself tv have 
been a principal negotiator ; it was written in the novel style, 
Dut a little heavily. His letter to the dean contained also re- 
marks on the ‘ Beggar's Opera,” in which he censures the taste 
of the people of England and Ireland; and concluded with pay- 
ing the dean the compliment of entreating him to correct his 
writings. The dean receiving them about the time (1732) Mr. 
Pilkington was maha, Pa London as chaplain to alderman Bar- 
ber, he put them into Mr. Pilkington’s hands to look over at his 
leisure; but quickly recalled them into his own custody. See 
** Pilkington’s ive a 168. They were afterward 
in possession of dean Swift. This Mr, Wogan was a gentle- 
man of great bravery and courage, and distinguished himself 
‘ia several battles and sieges. He embarked in the insurrection 
ef 1715. He was appointed by the chevalier de St. George, in 
the year 1714, to take the princess Sobieski, (grand-daughter of 
‘the famous James Sobieski, king of Poland, who raised the 
sieve of Vienna,) to whom he was married by proxy in Poland ; 
‘who, in her jonrney to Rome, was, by order of the imperial 
court, made a prisoner in Tyrol, and closely confined in the 
castle of Iuspruck for some time, when Mr. Wogan undertook 
to eet her at liners and bring her safe to Rome, which he 
effectually performed by carrying her through all the guards ; for 
which dangerous and gallant service he was made a Roman 
knight, an honourthat was not conferred on a foreigner for many 
centuries be‘ore. Thris gentleman soon after went into the ser- 
vice of Spain, where he got a government aid other military 
commands, und distinguished himself iu many engagements; 
being well known all over Eurepe by the uname of chevalier 
or ai) Charlee Woyan. 
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out your name, your employments, and some of your 
actions, with the addition of such a character as would 
give full credit to more than you have said (I 

of yourself) in the dedicatory epistle. 

You will pardon a natural curiosity on this occasion, 
especially when I began with so little, that I did not so 
much as uutie the strings of the bag for five days after I 
received it, concluding it must come from some Irish 
friar in Spain, filled with monastic speculations, of which 
I have seen some in my life; little expecting a history, 
a dedication, a poetical translation of the peniteutial 
psalms, Latin poems, and the like, and all from a sol- 
dier. In these kingdoms you would be a most un- 
fashionable military man among troops where the least 
pretension tu learning, or piety, or common morals 
would endanger the owner to be cashiered. Although 
I have no regard for your trade, from the judgment I 
make of those who profess it in these kingdoms, yet I 
cannot but highly esteem those gentlemen of Ireland, 
who with all the disadvantages of being exiles and 
strangers, have been able to distinguish themselves by 
their valour and conduct in so many parts of Europe, 
I think, above all other nations; which ought to make 
the English ashamed of the reproaches they cast on theig- 
norance, the dulness, and the want of courage in the Irish 
natives; those defects, wherever they happen, arising 
only from the poverty and slavery they suffer from 
their inhuman neighbours, and the base corrupt spirits 
of too many of the chief gentry, &c. By such events as 
these, the very Grecians are grown slavish, ignorant, 
and superstitious. I do assert, that from several ex- 

riments I have made in travelling over both kingdoms 

have found the poor cottagers here, who could speak 
our language, to have a much better natural taste for 
good sense, humour, and raillery, than ever I observed 
among people of the like sort in England. But the 
millions of oppressions they lie under, the tyranny of 
their landlords, the ridiculous zeal of their priests and 
the general misery of the whole nation, have been 
enough to damp the best spirits under the sun. I return 
to your packet. . 

Two or three poetical friends of mine have read your 
poems with very good approbation; yet we all agree 
some corrections may be wanting, and at the same time 
we are at a loss how to venture on such a work. One 
gentleman of your own country, name, and family, who 
could do it best, is a little too lazy ; but, however, 
something shal] be done, and submitted to you. I have 
been only a man of rhymes, and that upon trifles; 
never having written serious couplets in my life; yet 
never any without a moral view. However, as an ad- 
mirer of Milton, I will read vours as a critic, and make 
objections where I find anything that should be changed. 
Your directions about publishing the epistle and the 
prety will be a point of some difficulty. They cannot 
ve printed here with the least profit to the author's 
friends in distress. Dublin booksellers have not the 
least notion of paying for a copy. Sometimes things 
are printed here by subscription; but they go on so 
heavily, that few or none make it turn to account. In 
London it is otherwise; but even there the authors 
must be in vogue, or, if not known, be discovered by 
the style; or the work must be something that hits the 
taste of the public, or what is recommended by the 
presiding men of genius. 

When Milton first published his famous poem, the 
firat edition was very long going off; few either read, 
liked, or understood it; and it gained ground merely 
by its merit. Nothing but an uncertain state of my 
health (caused by a disposition to giddiness, which, 
although less violent, is more constant) could have pre- 
vented my passing this summer into England to see my 
friends, who hourly have expected me; in that case J 


could have managed this affair myself, and would have 
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yeatlily consented that my name should have stood at 
cee before your epistle; and by the caprice of the 
world, that circumstance might have been of use to 
make the thing known; and consequently hetter answer 
the charitable part of your design, by inciting peuple’s 
curiosity. And in such a case I would have written a 
short acknowledgment of your letter, and published it 
in fhe next page after your epistle; but giving you no 
name, nor confessing my conjecture of it. This scheme 
I am still upon, as soon as my health permits me to re- 
turn to England. 

As I am conjectured to have generally dealt in 
raillery and satire both in prose end verse, if that con- 
jecture be right, although such an opinion has been an 
absolute bar to my rising in the world; yet that very 
world must suppose that I followed what I thought to 
be my talent ; and charitable people will suppose I 
had a design to laugh the follies of mankind out of 
countenance, and as often to lash the vices out of prac- 
tice. And then it will be natural to conclude, that I 
have some partiality for such kind of writing, and 
favour it in others. I think you acknowledge that i» 
some time of your life you turned to the rallying part ; 
but I find at present your genius runs wholly into the 
grave and sublime; and therefore I find you less in- 
dulgent to my way by your dislike of the “ Beggar's 
Opera,” in the persons particularly of Polly Peachum 
aud Macheath; whereas we think it a very severe 
satire upon the most pernicious villanies of man- 
kind. And so you are in danger of quarrelling with 
the sentiments of Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay the author, Dr. 
Arbuthnot, myself, Dr. Young, and all the brethren 
whom we own. Dr. Young is the gravest among us, 
aud yet his satires have many mixtures of sharp rail- 
lery.* At the same time you judge very truly, that 
the taste of England is infamously corrupted by 
shoals of wretches who write for their bread; and 
therefore, I had reason to put Mr. Pope on writing 
the poem called the “ Dunciad ;” and to hale those 
scoundrels out of their obscurity by telling their names 
at length, their works, their adventures, sometimes 
their lodgings and their lineage; not with 4's and 
B's according to the old way, which would be un- 
known in a few years. 

As to your blank verse, it has too often fallen into 
the same vile hands of late. One Thomson, a Scotch- 
man, has succeeded the best in that way, in four poems 
he has writ on the four seasons: yet I am not over 
fond of them, because they are all description, and no- 
thing is doing; whereas Milton engages me in actions 
of the highest importance: Modo me Rome, modo 
ponit Athenig: and yours on the seven psalms, &c. 
have some advantages that way. 

You see, Pope, Gay, and I, use all our endeavours 
to make folks merry and wise, and profess to have no 
enemies, except knaves aud fools. 1 confess myself to 
be exempted from them in one article, which was en- 
gaging with a ministry, to prevent if possible the 
evils that have overrun the nation, and my foolish zeal 
in endeavouring to save this wretched island. Where- 
in though I succeeded absolutely in one important 
article ;> yet even there I Jost all hope of favour from 
those in power here, and disobliged the court of Eng- 
land, and have in tweity years drawn above one thou- 
sand scurrilous libels ou myself, without any other 
recompense than the love of the Irish vulgar, and two 
or three dozen sign-pusts of the Drapier in this city, be- 
sides those that are scattered in country towns; and 
even these are half worn out. So that whatever little 
geuius God has given me, I may justly pretend to have 


& Yet he says of the author of the “ Night Thoughts :”— 


*¢ So in a saw-pit and wet weather, 
Let Young and Phillips drudge together.’ 


» Against Wood's copper halfpcnce. 
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been the worst manager of it to my own advantage of 
any man upon earth. 
Augnat 8. 

What I have above written has long lain by me, 
that I might consider further: but I have been partly 
out of order, and partly plagued with a lawsuit of ten 

ears’ standing, and I doubt very il] closed up, a)though 
it concerns two-thirds of my little fortune. = Think 
whether such periods of life are proper to encourage 
poetical or philosophical speculations. 

I shall not therefore tire you any longer; but, with 
great acknowledgment for the distinction you please 
to show me, desire to be always thought, with great 
truth and a most particular esteem, sir, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, JonaTuan Swirt. 


We have sometimes editions printed here of books 
from England, which I know not whether you are 
in a way of getting. I will name some below, aud 
if you approve of any, I shall willingly increase 
your library ; they are small, consequently more port- 
able in your marches, and, which is more important, 
the present will be cheaper for me. Dr. Young's 
Satires, Mr. Gay's Works, Mr. Pope's Works, Pope’s 
“ Dunciad,” Gay's “Fables,” “ Ast of Politics,’’ 
and some other trifles in verse, &c. 


TO MR. GAY. AND THE DUCHESS. OF 
QUEENSBERRY. 
Dublin, October 3, 1781. 

I usvaLy write to friends after a pause of a few weeks, 
that I may not interrupt them in better company, bet- 
ter thoughts, and better diversions. I believe, I have 
told you of a great man, who said to me, that he never 
once in his life received a good letter from Ireland ; 
for which there are reasons enough without affronting 
our understandings. For there is not one person out 
of this country who regards any events that pass here, 
unless he lias an estate or employment. I cannot tell 
that you or I ever gave the least provocation to the 
present ministry and much less to the court; and yet 
I am ten times more out of favour than you. For my 
own part, 1 do not see the policy of opening common 
letters, directed to persons generally known; for a 
mans understanding would be very weak to convey 
secrets by the post, if he kuew any, which I declare { 
do not: and besides, I think the world is already so 
well informed by plain events, that I question whether 
the ministers have any secrets at all. Neither would 
I be under any apprehension if a letter should be sent 
me full of treason; because J cannot hinder people 
from writing what they please, nor sending it to me; 
and although it should: be discovered to have been 
opened before it came to my hand, I would only burn 
it and think no further. I approve of the scheme you 
have to grow somewhat richer, though, I agree, you 
will meet with discouragements; and it is reasonable 
you should, considering what kind of pens are at this 
time only employed and encouraged. For you must 
allow that the bad painter was in the right, who, hav- 
ing painted a cock, drove away all the cocks and bens, 
and even the chickens, for fear those who passed by his 
shop might make a comparison with his work. And I 
will say one thing in spite of the post-officers, that 
since wit and learning began to be made use of in our 
kingdoms, they were never professedly thrown aside, 
contemned and punished, til] within your own memory; 
nor dulness and ignorance ever so openly encouraged 
and promoted. In answer to what you say of my liv- 
ing among you, if I could do it to my ease: perha 

you have heard of a scheme for an exchange in Berk- 
shire by two of our friends; but, beside 
the difficulty of adjusting certain circumstances, it 
would not answer. 1 am ata time of life that seeks 
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ease and independence : you will hear my reasons when 
you see those friends, and I concluded them with say- 
ing: that I would rather be a freeman among slaves, 
than a slave among freemen. The dignity of my pre- 
sent station damps the pertness of inferior puppies and 
‘squires, which, without plenty and ease on your side 
the Channel, would break my heart in a month. 


Mapam,—See what it is to live where Ido. I am 
utterly ignorant of that same Strado del Poe; and yet, 
if that author be against lending or giving money, I 
cannot but think him a good courtier; which I am 
sure your grace is not,—no not so much as to be a 
maid of honour, For I am certainly informed, that 
you are neither a freethinker nor can sell bargains; 
that you ean neither spell, nor talk, nor write, nor 
think like a courtier, Then you pretend to be re- 
spected for qualities which have been out of fashion 
ever since you: were almost in your cradle; that your 
contempt for a fine petticoat is an infallible mark of 
disaffection ; which is further confirmed by your ill 
taste for wit, in preferring two old-fashioned poets be- 
fore Duck or Cibber. Besides, you spell in such a 
manner as no court lady can read, and write in such 
an old-fashioned style, as none of them can understand. 
You need not be in pain about Mr. Gay's stock of 
health. I promise you he will spend it all upon laziness, 
and run deep in debt by a winter's repose in town; 
therefore I entreat your grace will order him to move 
his chops Jess and his legs more, for the six cold 
months, else he will spend all his money in physic and 
coach-hire. I am in much perplexity alcnt your 
grace’s declaration of the manner in which you dispose 
what you call your love and respect, which, you say, 
are not paid to merit, but to your own humour. Now, 
madam, my misfortune is, that I have nothing to plead 
but abundance of merit; and there goes an ugly ob- 
servation, that the humour of ladies is apt to change. 
Now, madam, if I should go to Amesbury with a great 
load of merit, and your grace happen to be out of 
humour, and will not purchase my merchandise at the 
price of your respect, the goods may be damaged, and 
nobody else will take them off my hands, Besides, you 
have declared Mr. Gay to hold the first part, and I, 
but the second ; which is hard treatment, since I shal! be 
the newest acquaintance by some years; and I will 
appeal to all the rest of your sex, whether such an in- 
novation ought to be allowed? I should be ready to 
say in the common forms, that 1 was much obliged to 
the lady who wished she could give me the best living, 
&e., if I did not vehemently suspect it was the very 
same lady who spoke many things to me in the same 
style, and also with regard to the gentleman at your 
elbow when you writ, whose dupe he was, as well as 
of her waiting woman; but they were both arrant knaves, 
as 1 told him and a third friend, though they will not 
believe it to this day. I desire to present my most 
humble respects to my lord duke, a with my hearti- 
est prayer for the prosperity of the whole family, re- 
main your grace’s, &c. JONATHAN SwIFT. 





TO THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 
October 26, 1731. 

Manam,—Your ladyship’s last letter made me a little 
file and in going to answer it, I was in danger of 
eaning on my elbow (I mean my left elbow) to con- 
siler what I should write ; which posture I never used 
except when I was under a necessity of writing to 
fools, or lawyers, or ministers of state, where I am to 
consider what is to be said. But as I write to a per- 
son whom I esteem, I am in no pain at ail. 

It would be an injury to you or Mr. Pope, to give 
thanks to either of you for justifying me about those 
letters sent to the queen, because to think me guilty‘ 
world disgrace your un .erstandings; and, a3 he is 
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my best friend, 80 your ladysmp owes me no _ nalice, 
except that of raillery; and good raillery it alwaya 
sincere. And if her majesty were deceived, it would 
lessen my opinion of her judgment; which woull no 
otherwise affect me than by making me sorry upon 
her own account. But what your ladyship would 
have me discover, through all your refined civilities, 
ig my great imprudence in ordering that monumeftt to 
be fixed in my cathedral. I shall not trouble you 
with a long story—but if ever a numerous venerable 
body of dignified clergymen had reason to complain 
of the highest repeated indignity, in return of the 
greatest honour offered by them to persons they were 
wholly strangers to, then my chapter is not to be 
blamed, nor I who proposed the matter to them: which, 
however, I could have done by my own authority, 
but rather chose it should be the work of us all, . 
And J will confess it was upon their advice that I 
omitted the only two passages which had much bitter- 
ness in them; and which a bishop here, one after your 
own heart, blamed me very much for leaving out; 
declaring that the treatment given us by the Schom- 
berg family deserved a great deal worse. Indeed, 
madam, I shall not attempt to convince England of 
anything that relates to this kingdom. The drapier, 
whom you mention, could not do it in relation to the 
halfpence. Neither can the parliament here con- 
vince you that we ought not to be just now in so mi- 
serable condition in every article of distress. Why 
should the Schomberg family be so uneasy at a thing 
they were so long warned of, and were told they might 
prevent for 50/.? But here I wish your ladyship 
would put the queen in mind of what passed between 
her majesty aid me upon the subject of Ireland, when 
she was priucess of Wales, and shies so much to 
pity this distressed kingdom, and gave me leave to 
write to her if ever I should live to see her queen; that 
she would answer my letter, and promised, that in such 
a case she would use all her credit to relieve it. 
Whereupon I desired Dr. Arbuthnot, who was present, 
to be witness of what she said; and her majesty con- 
firmed it. I will not ask what the event has been. 
——-If any state scribble writ here should happen to 
reach London, I entreat your ladyship would continue 
to do me the justice of believing my innocence, be- 
cause I lately assured the duke of Dorset that I would 
never have a hand in any such thing. But I gave him 
my reason before his secretary ; that looking upon this 
kingdom's condition as absolutely desperate, I would 
not prescribe a dose to the dead, Some parts of your 
letter I do not understand. Mrs. Barber was recom- 
mended to me by Dr. Delany, who is now in London, 
and whom I once presented to you at Marble-hill. 
She seems to be a woman of piety and genius; and 
though I never visited her in my life, yet was 1 disposed 
to do her good offices on the doctor's account, and her 
own good character. By Lady M I cannot 
guess whom you mean. Mrs. Haywood I have heard 
of as a stupid, infamous, scribbling woman, but have 
not seen any of her productions. And now, madam, 
I utterly acquit your ladyship of all things that may 
concern me, except your good opinion, and that very 
little share I can pretend to in your memory. I never 
knew a lady who had so many qualities to beget 
esteem ; but how you act asa friend is out of my way 
to judge. Asto the queen, whom I never offended, 
since it would be presumption in me to imagine I ever 
came voluntarily into her thoughts, so it must be a 
mortification to think, when I happen to be named in 
her presence, it is usually to my disadvantage, I re- 
member to have once told her majesty, how hard a 
thing it was that when a prince or great minister had 
once received an ill impression of any person, al- 
though from the most false information, although the 
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prince were demonstrably convinced of the person's in- 
hocence, yet the impression still continued ; and her 
majesty condemned the severity of such a proceeding. 
I had said the same thing before to sir R. Walpole; 
who, upon reporting it to others, was pleased to give it 
a turn that I did not deserve. I remember the plaid, 
but I forgot the crown, and the meaning of it. If 
you Mad thought fit to have sent meas much of the 
nlaid as would have made me a moring-cap before 
it fell to the share of the lowest of your women, I 
should have been proud that my head should have 
worn your livery. But if you are weary of your cha- 
racter, it must lie upon my hands, for I know no other 
whom it will fit. And if your ladyship will not allow 
it to be a character, Iam sure it may pass fur a predic- 
tion. If you should put the same fancy into the queen's 
head, I must. send her a much larger character, and in 
royal paper, otherwise she will not be able to wrap the 
bundle in it. I fear so long a letter is beyond your 
mercy to forgive; but your ladyship is sure to be easy 
till Mr. Pope shall tell me that you are content to receive 
another. I should be heartily sorry if your increase 
in honour and employment has not been accompanied 
with increase of health. Let Mr. Pope in all his 
letters give me a particular account on this head, and 
pray God I may never have the least motive to pity 
you. For asa courtier, I forgive your ame endurcie ; 
which I once charged on my lord Chestertield, and he 
did not dislike it. And you have vot a favourite or 
flatterer who makes more outward offers of wishes for 
your ease and happiness than I do prayers from the bot- 
tom of my heart, which proceed entirely from that respect 
and esteem wherewith I am, madam, your ladyship’s 
most obedient humble servant, JonATHAN Swirt. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
November 4, 1731, 
I BELIEVE in my conscience, that though you had 
answered mine before, the second was nevertheless 
welcome. 

So much for your fopseript, not postscript ; and in 
very sincere earnest I heartily thank you for remem- 
bering me so often. Since I came out of the country 
my riding days are over; for | never was for your 
Hyde-park courses, although my courage serves me 
very well at a hand-gallop in the country, six or seven 
miles, with one horseman and a ragged Jad, a labourer’s 
boy, that is to be clothed when he can run fast enough 
to keep up with my horse, who has yet only proved 
his dexterity by escaping from school. But my courage 
fails me for riding in town, where I should have the 
ra ae to meet with plenty of your very pretty 
fellows that manage their own horses to show their art ; 
or that think a postilion’s cap with a white frock the 
most becoming dress. These and their grooms I am 
moat bitterly afraid of, because, you must know, if my 
complaisant friend, your Presbyterian housekeeper,* 
can remember anything like such days with me, that 
is a very good reason for me to remember that time is 
past; and your toupets would rejoice tu see a horse 
throw an ancient gentlewoman. 

I am sorry to hear you are no wiser in Ireland than 
we English; for our birthday was as fine as hands 
could make us; but I question much whether we all 

id ready money. I mightily approve of my duchess’s 

ing dressed in your manufacture ;> if your ladies will 
follow her example in all things, they cannot do amiss. 
And I dare say you will soon find that the more you 
know of them both the better you will like them; or 

® Mrs. Brent, widow of a printer in Dublin, with whom the 
dean lodged when a young man. 

* The duchess of Dorset appeared at the castle of Dublin 
wholly clad in the manufactures of Ireland on his majesty's 


birthday in 1753, when the duke was a second time lurd-lieu- 
tenant 
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else Ireland has strangely depraved your taste, and that 
my own vanity will not let me believe since you still 
flatter me. 

Why do you tantalize me? Let me see you in 
England again if you dare; and choose your residence, 
summer or wilter, St. saga rigs va or Drayton. I 
defy you in all shapes, be it dean of St. Patrick's 
governing England or Ireland, or politician drapier. 
But my choice should be ‘the parson in lady Betty’s 
chamber.” 

Make haste then if you have a mind to oblige your 
ever sincere hearty old friend, Lapy Berry. 


FROM MR. GAY AND THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY.® 


For about this month or six weeks past I have been 
rambling from home, or have been at what I may not 
improperly call other homes, at Dawley and at Twick- 
enham ; and I really think at every one of my homes 
you have as good a pretension as myself; for 1 find 
them all exceeding disappointed by the lawsuit that 
has kept you this summer from us. Mr. Pope told 
me that affair was now over, that you have the estate 
which was your security ; I wish you had your own 
money; for 1 wish you free from every engagement 
that keeps us from one another. I think you deciphered 
the last letter we sent you very judiciously. You 
may make your own conditions at Amesbury, where I 
am at present; you may do the same at Dawley; and 
Twickenham you know is your own. But if you 
rather choose to five with me (that is to say, if you 
will give up your right and title) } will purchase the 
house you and J used to dispute about over against 
Ham-walks, on purpose to entertain you. Name your 
day, and it shall be done. I have lived with you; 
and J wish to do so again in any place and upon any 
terms. The duchess does not know of my writmg, but 
I promised to acquaint the duke the next time 1 wrote 
to you, and for aught I know he may tell the duchess, 
and she may tell sir William Wyndham, who is now 
here ; and for fear they should all have something to 
say to you, I leave the rest of the paper til I see the 
duke. 
THE DUKE. 

Mr. Gay tells me you seem to donbt what authority 
my wife and he have to invite a person hither, who by 
agreement is to have the government of the place during 
his stay; when at the same time it does not ose that 
the present master of these demesnes has been con- 
sulted init. The truth of the matter is this; I did 
not know whether you might not have suspected me 
for a sort. of a pert coxcomb had I put in my word in 
the late correspondence between you and my wife. 
Ladies (by the courtesy of the world) enjoy privileges 
not allowed to men; and in many cases the same thing 
is culled a favour from a lady which might perhaps he 
looked upon as impertinence from a man. Upon this 
reflection I have hitherto refrained from writing to you, 
having never had the pleasure of conversing with you 
otherwise; and as that is a thing I most sincerely wish, 
I would not venture tv meddle in a negotiation that 
seemed to be in so fuir a way of producing that de- 
sirable end. But our friend John has not done me 
justice if he has never mentioued to you how much I 
wish for the pleasure of seeing you here; and though 
I have not till now avowedly taken any steps toward 
bringing it about, what has passed conducive to it has 
been all along with my privity and consent, and I Go 
now formally ratify all the preliminary articles and 
conditions agreed to on the part of my wile, aud will 
undertake for the due observance of them. I depend 
upon my friend John to auswer for my sincerity. 3 


« Indorsed ‘' No date: received November 8, 1731." 
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was not long at court, and nave been a country gentle- 
man for some time. 

Poll manus sub linus darque dds. 

Sive hig fig gnipite gnaros.s 


1HE REV. MR PILKINGTON TO MR. BOWYER THE 


PRINTER. 
November 9, 1731. 


Sir,—I have been much surprised at your long silence, 
and perhaps you have been affected in the same manner 
at mine. Butas I hope always to preserve the friendship 
we have begun, I must acquaint you with the reasous 
of my conduct. 

I have the misfortune to live in a scene of great 
hurry; and between attending those who live in high 
stations who honour me with their friendship, and dis- 
charging the duties of my profession, I have scarce a 
moment disengaged ; yet I constantly desired my friend 
Faulkner to write to you in my name, because I 
imagined it would save postage; and I thought it un- 
reasonable to trouble you with my letters when I had 
no very urgent business to write to you upon, and had 
too many obligations to you to think of adding to your 
expense. But J cannot imagine what you can plead 
in your case for your neglect of writing to me, who am 
desirous to continue a constant correspondence ; I shall 
be glad to hear you justify yourself. 

Yesterday I saw a letter of yours to Mr. Faulkner, 
and on so distressful a subject that I very sensibly 
shared in your affliction. I am naturally apt to pity 
the woes of my fellow creatures, but the wounds of 
my friend are my own, Here my office ought to be to 
administer comfort to you in so great a calamity, but 
I know how much easier it is to preach patience and 
resignation than to practise either. The strongest. reason 
acta but feebly upon the heart that is loaded with 
grief, nor is the highest eloquence powerful enough to 
heal a wounded spirit. Time and a firm trust in 
Divine Providence, which undoubtedly orders all 
things for the best, are the only ministers of comfort in 
our misfortunes; and I hope your own virtue will 
enable you to bear this affliction with the resolution of 
a Christian, though joined with all the tenderness of a 
friend and the fondest esteem for the memory of that 
relation you have ]o8t. 

I desired Mr. Faulkner, about six weeks ago, to 
return you my thanks for your kindness in procuring 
me the books from Mr. Giles’s, which I received safe, 
and also the box of those writings of mine; and J] am 
extremely grieved to find that Faulkner neglected 
men‘ioning either. I bad not known it only for your 
postscript wherein you desire to know whether I received 
them. I would have wrote to you before this if I had 
not believed that your charge was paid ; for Dr. Delany 
is, I believe, by this time in London; and he wrote to 
gue from Bath for directions where to find you in 
joudon, that he might pay off his bill, and return vou 
ais thanks for your kindness to us. Let me beg the 
favour of you to acquaint Mr. Giles with this, because 
I would not for any consideration seem to forget my 
creditors, though in another country. If Dr. Delany 
be not come to you, I desire you will inquire out his 
Jodgings ; and | believe you may be informed either 
at lord Bolingbroke’s or Mr. Percival’s, in Conduit- 
street, Tell him your name whenever you go to wait 
upon him, and I assure you the doctor will be extremely 
friendly ta you, and glad to see you, for I have often 
talked to him of you. 

I received ninety-four books from you, but I believe 
vou must conmit them to the charge of Mr. Faulkner, 
because I have no opportunity of selling but bestowing 


® This is another hand; possibly sir W. Wyndham's, Pi 
b The death of Mrs. Bowyer. 
¢ Mr. Pilkington’s poems, printed in 1730. 
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them ; for when any of my friends are desirons to have 
one, and ask me where they are to be had, I am always 
too generous or too bashful (which is a great rarity 
among us Irish) to accept of payment for them; and 
by this means I shall be under the necessity of giving 
all away, which would be too expensive an article to 
me. Now what 1 think would answer, would be to 
send what I have not bestowed to Mr. Faulkner, and 
let him publish in his newspaper that he has imported 
some of those books, and Jet him be accountable to you 
for the sale. I wrote to you for thirty, which I ex- 
pected to give away, and I believe I have distributed 
so many. When I receive your answer, I will give 
you a particular account, and remit you the money for 
them the first opportunity. If I find Dr. Delany's 
lodgings out from any friends here, or fyom his letters 
to me, I will give you immediate notice. I should be 
glad to have any catalogues that were now selling in 
London; and if you could send any of them, or any 
other little pamphlets, they may be directed to the 
lord-bishop of Killala, in Dublin, for me. 1 never 
received either the “ Monthly Chronicle” for March, 
nor the “ Historia Literaria” for ditto; I believe it 
miscarried by being directed to Faulkner; they were 
not for Dr. Delany, but for another gentleman in town ; 
but I had forgot till the gentleman asked me for them 
the other day. I shall be glad to hear from you 
soo, and am your most sincere friend, 
Matt. Pit kiNGTON. 


There is one Green, a bookseller, lately come from 
London to this town, who has imported a very 
curious collection of books, but be has rated them so 
excessively dear, and seems to act so haughtily in 
the sale of them, that I believe above three-fourths of 
them will be sent back to-morrow to England again, 
I] made the dean of St. Patrick's go with me there 
the first morning; but all the books were too dear 
for either of us. 


es 


FROM MR. GAY AND MR. POPE. 
December 1, 1731. 
You used to complain that Mr. Pope and I would not let 
you speak ; you may now be even with us, and take it 
out in writing. If you do not send to me now and 
then, the post-office will think me of no consequence, 
for ] have no correspondent but you. You may keep 
as far from us as you please, you cannot be forgotten 
by those who ever knew you, and therefore please me 
by sometimes showing that I] am not forgot by you. 1 
have nothing to take me off my friendship to you; I 
seck no new acquaintance, and court no favour; | 
spend no shillings in coaches or chairs to levees or 
great visits, and as I do not want the assistance of 
some that 1] formerly conversed with, I will not so 
much as seem to seek to be a dependant. As to my 
studies, I have not been entirely idle, though I cannot 
say that I have yet perfected anything. What I have 
done is something in the way of those fables I have 
already published. All the moncy I get is by saving, 
so that by habit there may be sume hopes (if I grow 
richer) of my becoming amiser. AJ] misers have their 
excuses ; the motive to my parsimony is independence. 
If I were to be represented by the duchess, (she is such 
a downright niggard for me,) this character might not 
be allowed me; but I really think I am _ covetous 
enough for any who lives at the court end of the town, 
and who is as poor as myself; for I do not pretend that 
Tam equally saving with S——k. Mr. Lewis desired 
you might be told that he has 5/. of yours in his hands, 
which he fancies you may have forgot, for he will 
hardly allow that a verseman can have a just know- 
Jeuge of his own affairs. When you got rid of your 
lawsuit I was in hopes that you had got your own and 
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‘was free from every vexation of the law; but Mr. Pope 
tells me you are not entirely out of your perplexity, 
though you have the security now in your own & 
sion ; but still your case is not so bad as captain Galli- 
ver’s, who was ruined by having a decree for him with 
costs. I have had an injunction for me against pirating 
Sooksellers, which [ am sure to get nothing by, and 
will, I fear, in the end drain me of some money. When 
I began this prosecution, I fancied there would be some 
end of it; but the law still goes on, and it is probable 
I shall some time or other see an attomey’s bill as long 
as the book. Poor duke Disney is dead, and has left 
what he had among his friends, among whom are lord 
Bolingbroke, 500/.; Mr. Pelham, 500/.; sir William 
Wyndham's youngest son, 500/.; gen. Hill, 500/. ; 
lord Masham’s son, 5004. 

You have the good wishes of those 1 converse with; 
they know they gratify me when they remember you; 
but I really think they do it purely for your own sake. 
Tam satisfied with the love and friendship of good 
men, and envy not the demerits of those who are most 
conspicuously distinguished, Therefore as I set a just 
value upon your friendship, you cannot please me more 
than letting me now and then know that you remember 
me; the only satisfaction of distant friends ! 

P.S. Mr. Gay’s is a good letter ; mine will bea very 
dull one ; and yet what you will think the worst of it 
is what should be its excuse, that I write in a headach 
that has Jasted three days, Iam never il] but I think 
of your ailments, and repine that they mutually binder 
our being together; though in one point Iam apt to 
differ from you, for you shun your friends when you 
are in those circumstances aud I desire them; your 
way is the more generous, mine the more tender. Lady 
Suffolk took your letter very kindly, for I had prepared 
her to expect no auswer under a twelvemouth ; but 
kinduess perhaps is a word not applicable to courtiers. 
However, she is an extraordinary woman here, who 
will do you common justice. For God’s sake, why al] 
this scruple about Jord Bolingbroke’s keeping your 
horses, wihio has a park: or about my keeping you on 
a pint of wine a-day? We are infinitely richer than 
you imagine; John Gay shall help me to entertain you, 
though you come like a king Lear with fifty knights.— 
Though such prospects as I wish cannof™iow be formed 
for fixing you with us, {ime may provide better before 
you part again; the old Jord® may die, the benefice 
may drop, or, at worst, you may carry me into Ireland. 
You will see a work of Jord Bolingbroke’s and one of 
mine; which, with a just neglect of the present age, 
consult only posterity; and, with a noble scorn of 
politics, aspire to philosophy. Iam glad you resolve 
to meddle no more with the low concerns and interests 
of parties even of countries (for countries are but larger 
parties), Quid verum atque decens, curare, et rogare, 
nostrum sit. I am much pleased with your design 
upon Rochefoucault’s maxim, pray finish it.” Jam 
happy whenever you join our names together ; 80 would 
Dr. Arbuthnot he, but at this time he can be pleased 
with nothing, for his darling son is dying in all pro- 
bability, by the melancholy account I received this 
morning. 

The paper you ask me about is of little value. It 
might have been a seasonable satire upon the scandal- 
ous language and passion with which men of con- 
dition have stooped to treat one another: surely they 
sacrifice too much to the people when they sacrifice 
their own characters, families, &c., to the diversion of 
that rabble of readers. I agree with you in my con- 
tempt of most popularity, fame, &c. Eveu as a writer 
Tam cool in it; and whenever you see what I am 


a Lord St. John, father of Bolingbroke. 
& The deav’s poem on bia uwn death. 
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now writing,® you will be convinced 1 would please 
but a few, and (if I could) make mankind less ad- 
mirera, and greater reasoners, I study much more to 
render my own portion of being easy, and to keep this 
peevish frame of the human body in good humour, 
Infirmities have now quite unmanned me, and it will 
delight you to hear they are not increased, though not 
diminished. J thank God I do not very much want 

ople to attend me, though my mother now cannot. 
When I am sick, I lie down; when I am better, I rise 
up: I am used to the headache, &c. If greater pains 
arrive, (such as my late rheumatism,) the servants 
bathe and plaster me, or the surgeon scarifies me, and 
T bear it, because I must. This is the evil of nature, 
not of fortune. Iam just now as well as when you 
were here: I pray God you were uo worse. I sin- 
cerely wish my life were passed near you, and such 
as it is, I would not repine at it. 

All you mention remember you, and wish you here. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
January 11, 1732. 

Ir is well for Mr. Pope your letter came as it did, for 
otherwise I had called for my coach, and was going to 
mike a thorough search at his house; for that I was 
most positively assured that you were there in person 
the duke of Dorset can tell you. Non credo is all the 
Latin I know, and the most useful word upon all 
occasions to me. However, like most other people, I 
can give it up for what ] wish; so for once IT believed, 
or at least went half way in what I] hoped was true, 
and then, for the only time, your letter was unwel- 
come. You tell me you have a request, which is 
purely personal to me; non credo for that; for Iam 
sure you would not be so disagreeable as not to have 
made if, when you know it isa pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to me to do anything you desire, by which you 
may find you are not sans consequence to me, 

I met with your friend Mr. Pope the other day. 
He complains of not being well, and indeed Jooked 
Wi. JF fear that neither his wit or sense do arm him 
enough against being hurt by malice; and that he is 
too sensible of what fools say: the run is much against 
him on the duke of Chandos’s® account: but I believe 
their rage is not kindness to the duke, but glad to 
give it vent with some tolerable pretence. 1 wish your 
presence would have such a miraculous effect as your 
design on Biddy’s [Floyd] speech ; you know formerly 
her tongue was not apt to run much by inclination ; 
but now every winter is kept still perforce, for she 
commonly gets a violent cold that Jasts her all winter. 
But as to that quarrelsome friend of the duke of Dorset’s, 
I will let her loose at you, aud see which can get the 
better. Miss Kelly¢ was a very pretty girl when she 
went from hence, and the beaux showed there good 
taste by liking her. JT hear her father is now kind to 
her; but, if she is not mightily altered, she would give 
up some of her airs and equipage to live in England. 

Since you are so good as to inquire after my health, 
I ought to inform you I never was better in my life 
than this winter, IT have escaped both headaches and 
gout; and, that yours may not be in danger by read- 
ing such a long letter, I will add no more, but bid 
adieu to my dear dean. E. GERMAIN. 


® This was said whilst he was employed on the “ Es-ay on 
Man,’’ not yet published, 1731. 

b There is no doubt but Mr. Pope intended the character of 
Timon, in his Epistle on the Use of Riches in works of taste, 
addressed to the earl of Burlington, for the Duke of Chandos. 

© Daughter of Dennis Kelly, esq., a gentleman of very good 
estate in Ireland, who was committed to the Tower of Londou 
in 1722, on snepicion of corresponding with the pretender; but 
nothing could be proved against him. 
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FROM MR. GAY. 

London, January 18, 1732. 
Dear Sia,—It is now past nine o'clock. I deferred 
sitting down to write to you, in expectation to have 
seen Mr. Pope, who left me two or three hours, again 
to try to find lord Burlington, within whose walls I 
have not been admitted this year and a half; but for 
what reason I know not. Mr. Pope is just this minute 
come in, but had not the good luck to find him: so 
that I cannot give you any satisfaction in the affair 
you writ last about. He designs to see him to-morrow ; 
and, if anything can be done, he says you shall hear 
from him. 

By the beginning of my letter, you see how I de- 
cline in favour; but I Jook upon it as my particular 
distinction, that as soon as the court gains a man, I 
lose him. It is a mortification I have been used to, 
so I bear it as a philosopher should. 

The letter which you writ to me and the duke, I 
received ; and Mr. Pope showed me that directed to 
him, which gave me more pleasure than all the letters 
you have writ since I saw you, as it gives me hopes of 
seeing you soon. 

Were 1 to acquaint the duke and duchess of my 
writing, I know that they would have something to 
say to you, and perhaps would prevent my sending 
the letter this post, so J choose to say nothing about it. 
You are in great favour and esteem with all that love 
me, which is one great reason that I love and esteem 
them. 

Whenever you will order me to turn your fortune 
into ready money, J will obey you; but I choose to 
leave it where it is till you want it, as it carries some 
interest ; though it might be now sold to some advan- 
tage, and is liable to rises and falls with the other 
stucks. It may be higher as well as lower; so I will 
not dispose of it till I hear from you. I am impatient 
to see you, so are all your friends. You have taken 
your resolution, and 1 shall henceforth every week 
expect an agreeable surprise. The bellman rings for 
the letter, so 1 can say no more. 


MR. PILKINGTON TO MR. BOWYER 

February 5, 1732. 
Sin,—1 find you are resolved to Jay me under so 
many obligations to you, that, upon principles of gra- 
titude, I must be always desirous to promote your in- 
terest to the utmost of my power, I think you have 
nothing more left to do but to make the experiment, 
by putting it in my way to return your favours, I 
seut sixty-five books to Mr. Faulkner's, and hope, 
some time or other, to have it in my power to make 
acknowledgments. I find Mr, Faulkner seut youa 
little pamphlet of my writing, called “ An Infallible 
Scheme to pay the Debts of this Nation.” I have the 
honour to see it mistaken for the dean's, both in 
Dublin and in your part of the world; but I am still 
diffident of it, ehither it will merit esteem or contempt. 
It was a sudden whim; and I was tempted to send it 
into the world by the approbation which the dean 
(my wisest and best friend) expressed when he read it : 
if you were concerned in the printing of it, I hope you 
will be no sufferer. J am very much obliged to you 
for receiving the young printer, whom I recommended 
to you, in so friendly a manner. If I can, on this 
side of the water, be serviceable to any friend of yours, 
commaud me. 

I am much pleased to hear of your acquaintance 
with Dr. Delany, who is the best of friends; and I do 
not doubt but your affection for him will increase with 
your iutimacy with him. I desire you to present my 
service to hims and tell him that the dean designs to 
troulle him to buy a convenient microscope, that 
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he may find out both myself and my house with 
greater ease than he can at present, because we are 
both so excessively small, that he can scarce discover 
either. I hope to hear soon from you, although it be 
parliament time, and you hurried with business; aud 
shall always be your sincere friend and servant, 
MATT. PILKINGTON. 


TO THE REV. MR. WINDAR, 

Dublin, February 19, 1782. 
Str,—I had the favour of yours of the 6th instant. 1 
have been above a fortnight confined by an accidental 
strain, and neither read nor walk, nor easily write, else 
you should have heard from me sooner. I am heartily 
sorry for your disorder, and am the more sensible 
by those I have myself, though not of the same kind, 
but a constant disposition to giddiness, which I fear 
my present confinement, with the want of exercise, 
will increase. Iam afraid you could not light upon 
a@ more unqualified man to serve you, or my nearest 
friends, in any manner, with people in power; for I 
have the misfortune to be not only under the particular 
displeasure both of the king and queen, as everybody 
knows, but likewise of every person, both in England 
and Jreland, who are well with the court, or can do 
me good or hurt. And although this and the two last 
lieutenants were of my old acquaintance, yet I never 
could prevail with any of them to give a living to 
a sober grave clergyman, who married my neur 
relation, and has been long in the church; so that he 
is still my curate; and J reckon this present governor 
will do like the rest. 1 believe there is not any person you 
see frum this town who does not know that my situa- 
tion 18 as I describe. If you or your son were in 
favour with any bishop or patron, perhaps it might 
be contrived to have them put in mind, or solicited ; 
but I am no way proper to be the first mover, be- 
cause there is not one spiritual or temporal lord in 
Ireland whom I visit, or by whom I am visited, but 
am as mere a monk as any in Spain; and there is not 
a clergyman on the top of a mountain who so little 
converses with mankind, or is sv little regarded by 
them, on any other account except showing malice. 
All this I bear as well as I can; eat my morsel 
alone like a King, and am constautly at home when 
Tam not riding or walking, which I do often, and 
always alone. 

I give you this picture of myself out of old friend- 
ship: from whence you may judge what share of 
spirits and mirth is now left me. Yet J cannot read 
at nights, and am therefore forced to scribble some- 
thing, whereof nine things in ten are burned next 
morning. Forgive this tediousness in the pen, which 
I acquire by the want of spending it in talk; and 
believe me to be, with true esteem and friendship, 
your most obedient humble servant, &c. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
February 23, 1732. 
I 1ikeE to know my power, (if it is so,) that I can 
make you uneasy at my not writing; though I shall 
not often care to exert it, lest you should grow weary 
of me and my correspondence; but the slowness 
of my answer does not come from the emptiness of 
my heart, but the emptiness of my head; and that 
you know, is nature's fault, not mine. I was not 
learned enough to know non credo has been so Jong 
in fashion; but every day convinces me more of the 
necessity of it, not but that I often wish against my- 
self; as, for example, 1 would fain believe you are 
coming to England, because most of your acquaint- 
ance tell me so; and yet I turn, and wind, and sift 
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your letters to find anything like it being true; but 
instead of that, there I find a lawsuit, which is a worse 
tie by the leg than your lameness. And, pray, what 
is this “hurt above my heal?’ Have you had a 
fellow-feeling with my lord-lieutenant [the duke of 
Dorset] of the gout, and call it a sprain, as he does? 
who kas lied so long and often to disguise it, that I 
verily think he has uot a new story left. Does he do 
the same in Ireland? for there I hoped he would have 
given a better example. 

I find you are grown a horrid flatterer, or else you 
could never have thought of anything so much to my 
taste as this piece of marble you speak of for my sister 
Penelope,* which I desire may be at my expeuse. 1 
cannot be exact, neither as to the time nor year, but 
she died soon after we came there, and we did not 
stay quite two years, and were in England some 
months before king William died. I wish I had my 
dame Wadgar's, or Mr. Ferris's memorandum head, 
that I might know whether it was “at the time of 
gooseberries.’’» 

Surely your Irish air is very bad for darts; if Mrs. 
Kelly's are blunted already, make her cross father let 
her come over, and we would not use her so in 
England. If my duchess® sees company in a morning, 
you need not grumble at the hour; it must be purely 
from great complaisance, for that never was her taste 
here, though she is as early a riser as the generality of 
ladies are: and I believe there are not many dressing- 
rooms in London but mine where the early idle 
come. 

Adieu abruptly: for I will have no more formal 
humble servants, with your whole name at the bottom, 
as if | was asking you your catechism. 

FROM SIR CHARLES WOGAN.4 
February 27, 1732. 
I wave the honour of a very obliging letter from a per- 
son whose penetration I flattered myself I could have 
escaped : although I might assure him, with great sin- 
cerity, that I never had a more earnest desire for any 
man’s acquaintance and friendship than for his. Upon 
the late occasion, it is true, my design was to have tra- 
velled and been received incognito, 1 had taken my 
measures for it in the best manner I could devise. But 
al] my art and travestie was vain. His Mentor was su- 


a Lady Penelope Berkeley died in Dublin, while her father 
was in the government, and was interred in St. Andrew's 
ehurch, under the altar. No monument was erected to her 
memory till about this time, when Dr. Swift caused a plate of 
black marble to be fixed in the wall over the altar- piece, with 
this inscription :— 

“* Underneath iicth the body of the Lady Penclope Berkeley, 

daughter of the Right Hon. Charles, Earl of Berkeley. 
She died September the 3rd, 1669.” 

o In the Petition of Frances Harris to the lords-justiecs, upon 
losing her purse, printed in this collection, there are these 
verses :— 

‘** Yes,” says the steward, ‘‘I remember, when I was at 

my Lady Shrewsbury’'s, 
Such a thing as this happened, just about the time of 
gooseberries.”’ 
This steward was Mr. Ferris; and dame Wadgar was the old 
deaf housekeeper in lord Berkeiey's family, when he was one 
of the lords-justices of Ireland. 

¢ The duchess of Dorset. 

d This tract, written in the epistolary style, was addressed to 
Dr. Swift by its author, sir Charles Wogan, a gentleman at that 
time of high reputation, and much distinguished at most of the 
courts of Europe. He was of an ancient [rish family, and ne- 
phew to the famous duke of Tyrconnel, who was first’ miuister 
to king James IJ., and commandcr-in-chief of his forces, during 
his residence in Ireland. Of course he was bred up in all the 
principles of Jacobitism ,and being also a Roman Catholic, was 
tinetured with all the bigotry of the times. He followed his un- 
fortunate master into exile, where he continued to serve him 
with a zeal worthy a better cnuse. See an account of him at 
the end of September, 1732, where the dean’s letter here alluded 
to is printed ; and a second letter from sir Charles Wogan, dated 
tu June, 1735. 
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perior to my Uranius, who could not avoid being die- 
covered, as in the story of Telemachus, and striking sail 
to a more exalted divinity. I own I am somewhat con- 
cerned ut my being seen in my undress, through all the 
magnificence of those disguises I had put on. But 
Mentor has so much the air of a benign and friendly 
spirit, that my confusion was soon over: and methinks 
I could be exposed in the midst of all my defects 
without any concern, provided it were only to those 
zhom he judges worthy of his intimacy. 

Nothing can be more distinguishing, in regard of an 
unhappy people, than his character of those abroad ; 
nor more just than his remarks upon the genius and 
sufferings of those at home. But yacta est alea: the 
set of people he means can no longer be looked upon 
as a nation, either in or out of their country. Those 
who have chosen a voluntary exile, to get rid of op- 
pression, have given themselves up with great gaiety 
of spirit, to the slaughter in foreign and ungrateful 
service, to the number of above 120,000 men, within 
these forty years. The rest, who have been content to 
stay at home, are reduced to the wretched condition of 
the Spartan helots. They are under a double slavery. 
They serve their inhuman lordliness, who are the more 
severe upon them because they dare not yet look upon 
the country as their own; while all together are under 
the supercilious dominion and jealousy of another over- 
ruling power. 

turn to our exiles: Mentor certainly does them 
that justice which cannot be denied them by any of 
those nations among whom they have served ; but it is 
seldom or ever allowed them by those who can write or 
speak English correctly. They have shown a great deal 
of gallantry in the defence of foreign states and princes, 
with very little advantage to themselves but that of 
being free, and without half the outward marks of dis- 
tinction they deserved. These southern governments 
are very slow in advancing foreigners to considerable or 
gainful preferments. Their chief attention is reserved 
for their own subjects, to make them some amends for 
the heavy yoke they have laid over them. The only 
fruit the Irish have reaped by their valour is their ex- 
tinction; and that general fame, which they have lost 
themselves, to acquire for their country, already lost, 
with respect to them. They had the honour of Ireland 
at heart ; while those who actually possessed their coun- 
try, were little affected with any other glory than that 
of England; which they advanced with great bravery 
during all the late wars. They were content to forget 
they were Irishmen; and England, in return for that 
compliment, has graciously conferred upon them, as she 
still does, the first employments both at sea and land ; 
whereby they have been enabled to leave very comfort- 
able establishments to their children: whereas the Irish 
exiles can ouly be said to have buried the synagogue 
with honour, They were undoubtedly the flower of the 
Catholic distinction of subjects. They are extinct to a 
very incousiderable number, and have not left one single 
settlement in all the continent to any of their posterity. 
They had always the post of honour allowed them, where 
it was mixed with danger; and lived in perpetual fire, 
which was all they could bequeath as an inheritance to 
their issue, who are extremely few, on account of the 
little encouragement given for begetting them. The 
very scum of French refugees have had much better 
treatment and fortune in those countries, where they 
were only a charge to the government, than the Irish 
nobility and gentry have met with, where their courage 
aud fidelity were in a great measure its support. Had 
it not been much better for them to have gone in search 
of new establishments out of the known world, and made 
some settlement for themselves and their posterity im 
the antipodes ? 

As I was but a new comer among them, I have oftey 
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blamed their men of chief distinction and sense for 
having rejected the terms offered by the prince of 
Orange to my uncle Tyrconnel, in favour of the Irish 
Catholics in’ general, before the decisive battle of 
Aghrim; which, by the by, till the sudden fall of 
their general, was fought with more bravery on their 
side than any battle has been, perhaps, for some centuries 
past by any Reve under equal disadvantages. The 
prince was touched with the fate of a gallant nation, 
that had made itself a victim to French promises, and 
ran headlong to its ruin for the only purpose, in fact, 
of advancing the French conquests in the Netherlands, 
under the favour of that hopeless diversion in Ireland, 
which, gave work enough to 40,000 of the best troops of 
the grand alliance of Augsbourgh. He longed to find 
himself at the head of the confederate army with so 
stroug a reinforcement. In this anxiety he offered the 
Trish Catholics the free exercise of their religion; half 
the churches of the kingdom; half the employments, 
civil and military too, if they pleased, and even the 
moiety of their ancient el aio These proposals, 
though they were to have had an English act of parlia- 
meut for their sanction, were refused with universal 
contempt. Yet the exiles, in the midst of their hard 
usage abroad, could not be brought to repent of their 
obstinacy. Whenever I pressed them upon the matter, 
their answer was generally to this purpose: “ If 
England can break her public faith, in regard of the 
wretched articles of Limerick, by keeping up dper- 
petaal terror and persecution over that parcel of mi- 
serable, unarmed peasantry, and dastard gentry we have 
left at home, without any other apology or pretence for it, 
but her wanton fears and jealousies: what could have 
been expected by the men of true vigour and spirit, if 
they iad remained in their country, but a cruel war, 
under greater disadvantages, or such a universal mas- 
sacre as our fathers have often been threatened with by 
the confederate rebels of Great Britain ?’—Ad quod non 
fuit responsum.—Y et their liberty and glory abroad is 
but the price of their blood ; and, even at that expense, 
they have only purchased a more honourable haseldama 
[Field of Blood]. 

It was impossible for a people to thrive, after having 
been driven by their too warrantable distrust of their 
enemies into the snares laid for them by their false 
friends. France, upon their arrival, gave them a cruel 
reduction of their officers and of their pay for a wel- 
come, by a scandalous breach of faith; sacrificed them 
to her wars; made their zeal and spirit the dupes of 
her idle pretences; and, at Jast, inhumanly disbauded 
great numbers of them to the wide world, after the peace 
of Ryswick. Had they been kept together in one body 
from the beginning, to the number of 30,000 men, ac- 
cording to the promise that tempted them partly to quit 
their country, they had made a much better figure in 
the world. Richelieu’s politics were against it. He 
was a great master, particularly in the judgment he had 
formed of the valour of his countrymen; siuce he has 
left it on record, that bodies of foreign troops must be 
mixed with French, in order to give them emulation. 
Upon this account the Irish were parcelled by brigades 
among the many armies entertaiued by the French king. 
Although this repartition was very mortifying to them, 
they ever behaved in their several bands apart with par- 
ticular distinction. They never found themselves in 
auy engagement where they did not pierce the opposite 
enemy. Not one regiment of them ever fled, till it was 
in a manner left alone! and during all the late wars, in 
which their ete were generally worsted, they can- 
not be said to have lost two pair of colours. The French 
never gained avictory, to which those handsful of Irish 


ner; nor lost a battle in which they did not preserve, or 
rather augtnent, their reputation, by carrying off colours 


2 ° . ' 
were not known to have contributed in a singular man- 
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and standards from the victorious enemy. From this 
we may conclude, without any great vanity, that they 
had been an impenetrable phalanx, if they bud been 
allowed to continue in one body; and that, instead of 
acquiring glory. by detail, they had gained complete 
victories, as one single brigade of them did at Mellazo, 
having driven the whole German army into tke town, 
or the sea, afte: they had been deserted by the Spanish 
troops and generalstoa man. Yet their principal of- 
ficers, who have signalized themselves equally upon all 
occasions have been advanced to no higher preferment 
than that of lieutenant-general; whereas, Scots, Ger- 
mans, Livonians, Italians, have been promoted to the 
dignity of maréchals of France. But as the valour of 
the Irish is already taken for granted abroad, aud their 
zeal turned into a sort of ridicule, on account of the 
unprecedented usage it has met with at home, it is 
modestly presumed al] over the world, that they scarce 
need any reward for their virtue, but their virtue alone. 

I have often been at a loss for the cause of this odd 
destiny that attends the Irish Catholics in all foreign 
courts and countries. They are the first called upon 
for any service that requires fidelity and resolution : the 
last distinguished with any eminent marks of honour 
or advantage. Let them behave ever so well, if it be 
thought fit to give them any recompense, it is always 
inferior to what might be judged sufficient for men of 
any other country in the like case. Whatever others 
might be entitled to grumble at as a reward, must be 
received by them as a gift. Whatever is taken from 
them, either at home or abroad, is lawful prize. Their 
zeal, in regard of loyalty and religion, has been so 
cruelly misrepresented, and their unparalleled sufferings 
so involved in shades, or clad with an air of justice, that 
they are become a by-word in all countries alike; which 
are perfectly agreed to keep them low, after the exam- 
ple of their own princes, upon a presumption that they 
could not have been used so extremely 11] if they had 
not in some measure deserved it. A long and perpetual 
train of misfortunes has a strange tendency toward put- 
ting a people in the wrong; or, at best, making them 
the objects of ridicule. The Irish for having been steady 
to their principles, and not as cunning kuaves as the two 
neighbouring nations, have groaned, during the two last 
centuries, under all the weight of injustice, calumny, 
and tyranny, of which there is 10 example, in equal cir- 
cumstances, to be shown in any history of the universe. 
All this calumny has been sounded into the ears of all 

turope by their enemies, both foreign aud domestic ; 
aud thereby gained credit, more or less, on account of 
vot having been sufficiently controverted or refuted in 
time. Their constant misfortunes have given a sort of 
sanction to all this imposture and iniquity. They could 
uot defend themselves in the midst of so much division 
at home, from so many powerful and confederated ene- 
mies, who had alienated the hearts of their very sove- 
reigns from them, in order to make him the first, and 
them the last victims of the tragedy. In the mean time 
they were involved in too much war, or in too much 
misery, to be the relaters of their own story with any 
advantage ; or found the English language as backward 
as the English nation and government, to do them 
common justice. Their enemies have spared them the 
labour with a vengeance. 

The mongrel historians of the birth of Ireland, from 
Stanihurst and Dr. King down to the most wretched 
scribbler, cannot afford them a good word, in order to 
curry favour with England. Our callow bards of the 
drama, with the same view, draw their first pens against 
their country, and force their way into the world through 
their mother's womb. The English writers take the 
hints from them with pleasure ; and delight in gratify: 
ing the fattest nonsense, -‘od most silly artifices, upon 
teigueism, to divert that honest generation of num: 
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skulls, the mobs of England, from the Land's End to 
Berwick -upon-Tweed, in regard of improprieties in the 
turn of a fee speech or accent, fotus mundus egit 
histrionem ; but the genuine characters of a nation ought 
to be as sacred, even upon the stage, as in history. In 
the days of king Charles IJ. the Irish bravery and fide- 
lity had the applause of whole theatres; but now no- 
thing but Irish stupidity, and wretched small craft, 
will go down even upon that of Dublin. 

As all the honour the Protestant Irish have acquired 
by their pen or their swords, passes generally for Eng- 
lish, so the English, and their adherents in Ireland, 
have been in a long confederacy, before Clarendon ap- 
peared, to suppress or tarnish all the renown accruing 
to that unhappy country, from the worth and gallant 
actions of the Catholics. Their pens are ever dipped 
in bitterness and detraction, as if whatever could be 
reckoned valuable in that unfortunate people were a 
lessening to the honour of the English nation, to which 
all their incense is addressed. However, though they 
have done horrible outrages to justice and veracity, by 
propagating lies, more or less, all over the world, they 
must be allowed to have acted with great sagacity in 
favour of themselves. For if the Irish had not been 
represented with uncommon industry, and in full cry, 
asa barbarous and stupid people, breakers of public 
faith, cowards, murderers of the innocents, without any 
provocation, in every corner of their country ; rebels to 
their lawful sovereigns, in whose defence they have 
ruined and annihilated themselves, all these attributes 
(except that of folly) had necessarily fallen to the share 
of England; and she must have been looked upon by 
the whole universe as the most lawless and imhuaman 
{yrant. upon the face of the earth. Yet all this villany 
ought not, in strict justice, to be imputed to her. She 
had not gone all those lengths of cruelty and iniquity, 
il she had not been under the force of Cromwell and 
the influence of a Clarendon. 

In the mean time Ireland is left to trapes in her old 
draggle-tailed weeds by her own children; bribed, by 
their attention and respect for England, to abandon her 
to all the dirt and barbarism laid at her door by her 
ancient aud modern enemies; while other countries 
are brightening up in their story and character by the 
industry of their writers successively labouring to adorn 
them. The newest accounts given all over Europe, of 
the soil, genius, improvement, and customs of Ireland, 
may be dated 400 years ago. She is still reckoned as 
savage as she was under the oppression of the Danes, or 
afler the first incursion of the English, who drove her, 
in spite of her voluntary submission, into wildness. 
For, after all, if I invite people civilly iuto my house, 
aud they will not admit me to sit at my own fire, but 
rather will grow insvlent, and force my family to herd 
in the bare court among my cattle, which I cannot 
reckon my own, but upon the foot of their will and 
pleasure, I must either quit my dwelling altogether, 
or lay about me like a madman till I can repossess it. 

On account of this perpetual silence about Ireland, 
all Europe looks upon her as under a constant fog, the 
seat of dulness, and the dismal mansion of ignorance 
and distress. Scarce any people are taken fur mere 
Irish, either in England or on the continent, but the 
vulgar of the country and the few unfortunate exiles. 
The very distinction carries in the face of it a lessening, 
and strikes the fancy with the ungrateful idea of mi- 
sery. Besides, the arms of Whiggism are extremely 
long, and reach them to their remotest haunts. There 
are a thousand instances of this enchantment; and not- 
withstanding the known ingratitude of France, some of 
the Irish had been maréchials of France before now ; 
the whole voice of that natior. was for them; but the 
fear of disubliging the present goverument of England 
gave a check to their promotion. As for the new 
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nobility and gentry of Ireland, they pass currently for 
English abroad ; and Dublin, the fourth city in Chris- 
tendom, is still taken fer no more than the Eblana of 
Ptolemy. 

Thus Ireland has nof only lost all her ancient pro- 
geny of any distinction, and seen them buried under the 
ruius of calumny and distress, by the overbearing pride 
and power of those several swarms of inmates thrown in 
upon her, at several times, and supported by her mas- 
ters of Great Britain; those very colonies are no sooner 
settled in that country, and warmed into affection for it, 
than they are taken for mere Irish too; and so must be 
driven off to make room for new ones. Yet all this is 
not enough, Ireland might still have some name in the 
world if she were allowed what belongs to her; but she 
is stripped into the hargain, of all the honour and merit 
that might redound to her, either from the actions or 
geniuses of her latter offspring. The very name of 
Irish carries so uncouth an idea along with it, espe- 
celally in England, that all those who depend chiefly 
upon her for their fortune or their fame, are shy, at 
their first setting out, of making an open confession of 
their country, and suffer themselves to pass for Kuglish ; 
while England permits the cheat to pass upon the rest 
of the world, and naturalizes them by a tacit consent, 
upon the modest presumption that wit and merit, such 
as theirs, can be only of her own growth. Thus Eng- 
land, without being at the pains of assuming it, is 
allowed a right to all those who have either written or 
fought in English with any distinction, as Scotland 
impudently whips away from Ireland all her old saints 
and her sophists, on account of having shared with her 
the same uame of Scotia. The Ushers, Boyles, Con- 
greves, Garths, Denhams, Swifts, Ormonds, Cadogans, 
Aylmers, &c. are all taken for English in foreign coun- 
tries. MacFlecno, and all the wretched adepts in me- 
taphysics are counted Irish of course. We have but 
one dunce of irrefragable fame, the father of dunces 
by thousands all over Europe: and the Scots have kid- 
napped him from us, by the consent or connivance 
of all modern dictionaries, notwithstanding the num- 
ber of sheriffs and sheriffs’ bailif_fs ef the same name 
upon the records of our ancient city of Dublin. In 
short, what can Ireland have left her, but her bogs and 
her stupidity, since England and Scotland have swept 
away the stakes? If we must give up all our great 
men of war and figure to England, let her even show us 
the example, and resign to the Normans her Plantage- 
nets, Talbots and Nevills, conquerors of France. 

However, we will not stick out in our controversy 
about these mighty men. They shall belong to Kugland, 
since they have made her a present of their arma and 
allegiance. But in the name of wonder, let us have 
our men of parts and letters. Let not the English wits, 
and sarticular y my friend Mr. Pope, (whom I had the 
honour to bring up to London, from our retreat in the 
forest of Windsor, to dress a la mode, and introduce at 
Will's coffeehouse,) run down a country as the seat of 
dulness to whose geniuses he owns himself so much 
indebted. What encomiums does he not lay out upon 
Roscommon and Walsh, in the close of his excellent 
** Kesay on Criticism ?” How gratefully does he express 
his thanks to Dr. Swift, sir Samuel Garth, Mr. bon. 
greve, and my poor friend and neighbour, Dr. Parnell, 
in the Preface to his admirable translation of the Iliad, 
in return for the many lights and lessons they admi- 
nistered to him, both in the opening and the prosecu- 
tion of that great undertaking? Is it pee that these 
heroes of wit aud learning, whom he commemorates 
with so much applause, aud of whom he glories in 
having been the pupil, could have been of the birth of 
Ireland? while England could only furnish him with 
titled pageants and names of a fitter to swell and 
enconrage the subscription than to polish or enrich 
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the performance? But granting they were Irishmen 

that, it seems, is no manner of argument in favour o! 
their country. Were not all those lights and lessons 
given by them to Mr. Pope, in the purer air of England © 
Was it not to that air oie they owed the refinemen' 
and elevation of their geniuses? Mr. Pope, though 
the best-natured man living, to my knowledge, had 
laughed at them with great gaiety, had they pretended 
to forward any notices or instructions to him by letters 
written under their native fogs. 

I remember to have been present at a scene, humor- 
ous enough, upon this very subject at Will's coffee- 
house. The sages there, in profound contemplation, 
were very gravely offering their several reasons why 
wit could not be the growth of Ireland. Some would 
have it owing to the bogginess of the soil, which must 
undoubtedly and imperceptibly convey too much 
humidity to the brain; others to the perpetual cloudi- 
ness of the sky, that must, of all necessity, cast a dull 
influence, infusing melancholy, sloth, and heaviness to 
the understanding ; many to the want of sunshine, so 
sovereign in invigorating and giving cheerfulness and 
alacrity to the spirits. Among such a number of 
shining geniuses, who brightened up under the con- 
tinual mist over London, it was hard to end the dis- 
pute about the cause while all were agreed about the 
fact. At length the wag, Bob Dodwell, (who had a 
little before forced a company of foot from lord Peter- 
borough ag a sort of amends for a severe joke upon his 
country,) rose up with a very demure countenance as 
demanding audience of the very oaf-full assembly ; 
which being granted— 

“* My lords and gentlemen,” says he, “it is a very 
moot point to which of those causes we may ascribe the 
universal dulness of the Irish. It may be owing 
perhaps to some one ; perhaps to the combination of all 
together: God only knows, who was pleased to order 
it so from the beginning. But that the case is, as you 
agree it in your great wisdom, I shall offer a familiar 
and unanswerable proof. My father had studied with 
great applause in Oxford; (for had he studied in 
Dublin, where he was horn, he had made but a very 
slender progress in learning, as you shall find by the 
sequel;) in short he was allowed, in that famous 
university, to be both an excellent divine, and a most 
eloquent preacher. From thence he removed to 
Dublin: where, on account of the reputation he had 
justly acquired abroad, he was instantly preferred to 
the parish of St. Mican’s. Great was the concourse to 
hear him; but much greater the surprise to find how 
little his sermons answered the character the world 
had given him. This could not miss being whispered 
to him: he made several efforts in vain to regain his 
credit ; his sermons were still worse and worse liked : 
at length his church was almost forsaken, and he left 
to hold forth to very few but the old women. 

“The man was at his wit’s end to find the cause of 
this unaccountable change in him: at last he wisely 
judged it must be owing to the climate in which he 
writ; and to make proof of it, set out one Monday 
morning in the packet-boat for Holyhead.; there com- 
posed his sermon for next Sunday; and returning to 
Dublin on the eve, after having begyed of some friends, 
out of mere charity, to assist at it. preached divinely 
well, to the utter astonishment of his auditory, 
charmed at the excellency of his performance. This 
miracle rung immediately over the whole city; and 
he, making use of the same happy stratagem every 
week, of composing at Holyhead what he was to 
deliver from the pulpit in Dublin, the doctor's name 
was up: all Dublin thronged to hear him: and 
persons of the best distinction resorted thither from all 
parts of the kingdom to see this second Livy 

“However, as the devil awed the doctor a spite, it 
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chanced unfortunately for him that he was obliged, for 
some slight indispositions, tu take physic two or three 
several times on the very days the sacket- boat set out ; 
and being thereby under the unhappy necessity of pen- 
ning his sermons for the week in Dubfn, his auditory 
were astonished, on those occasions, to find them good 
for nothing. By these ups and downs of the doctor 
the mystery at length came out; and whenever the 
packet-boat sailed for Holyhead, the common question 
over the whole city was, whether the doctor had gone 
on board? If the answer was in the affirmative, there 
was an universal joy throughout; all were sure of 
being charmed the next Sunday. If in the negative, 
the poor doctor was left on that day to preach to the 
bare walls.” 

While Bob held forth in this manner, with a very 
grave phiz that carried a wicked undersneer, very 
natural to him, the scene (1 must own) was admirable, 
in regard of the auditory ; and could give a bystander 
room to form a certain judgment of the weight of 
brains that came tu the share of every one of them. 
Upon the opening of the discourse, all ears were alert: 
it was a solemn silence and profound attention! for 
when that Demogorgon, Ireland, is to be run down, 
it is wonderful how almost every English heart bounds 
for joy. Before Bob had brought his father back from 
Holyhead the tirst time, some had sense enough to see 
the ridicule levelled at themselves, and sneaked off. 
Others were so numskulled as to wait for the sermon 
composed in Anglesey, and delivered with applause at 
St. Mican’s, whereat a sudden light broke in upon 
their noddles; they could stand the joke no longer, 
and slunk away too. But when it came to the un- 
happy consequences of the doctor's taking physic, the 
whole shoal of virtuosoes were sensible to the stroke, 
aud voided the room at once, except one blue, one 
green ribbon, and a heatedalit-genstall of the queen's 
army that had courage and insipidity enough to hear 
the poor doctor preach to the bare walls. Then the 
cloud that had hung so long and so obstinately over 
their intellectuals disappeared. However, they were too 
stout to quit the field, as their betters had done, and 
so contented themselves with casting sheep's eyes aud 
silly leers at each other, while Bob and I enjoyed their 
stupidity. 

This received notion of dulness in the Irish has not 
taken its rise from the mob, though they gladly join in 
the cry. The English populace, the bluntest and most 
unenlightened race of people in Europe, are incapable 
of making so nice a discovery. They can readily 
imagine that the Irish have horns and hoofs: and it 
has been found easy, and of excellent use in politics, 
not very long ago, to persuade them that every Irish- 
man was somewhat more than of Venner's gang; since, 
instead of only chasing, he was to have slain his 
thousands. What affects the English mob, with 
regard to Irishmen, is terror. Our English ancestors 
despatched into Ireland, and their descendants have 
taken effectual care to fasten this bugbear upon their 
mother-country, and represent the Irish as monsters 
and cannibals in order to justify their own more bar- 
barous oppressions upon that people. These dreadful 
ideas have left so strong an impression that even at 
this day, when the nations are more mixed than they 
have been formerly, an Irishman is looked upon by the 
vulgar in England, remote from great towns, as a raw- 
head and bloody-bones! It is therefore that the 
rumour spread of an Irish massacre had been found, 
of all stratagems, the most effectual toward promoting 
any change of government in England, by the extreme 
facility of raising a fright in the good people there, 
whenever the Trojan horse is supposed to be filled with 
Irishmen. This may suffice to excuse that honest 
generation of mortals {for whom I have a great regard, 
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as T have a real concern for all men that are easily 
thrown into a panic fear) from having had any hand in 
introducing the opinion of Irish dulncss. That grand 
arcarum could be discovered only by the sublimer 
geniuses of England. 

However, this opinion, foolishly attributed to the 
clinmte, has some truth in it, with regard to those 
remnants of old nobility and gentry, who have been 
stripped by the iniquity of Cromwell, aud the greater 
one of Clarendon, of all they had a title to, except the 
blood and spirit of their ancestors. These are a severe 
and a very inconvenient burden to them at home, 
where they are obliged to keep them under hatches in 
the neighbourhood of barracks, and of more tyrannical 
justices of peace. There are in Ireland a thousand 
well-born Brutuses of this kind, whose souls are 
stupified by the perpetual dread of persecution, and 
dare not peep out of their bories lest they should fall 
under the lash of the penal laws. But snatch these 
potato-mongers from their immediate slavery, or from 
the ploughshares to which their fathers have been 
reduced, into an air of liberty and politeness; trans- 
plant them but for one month into the hot-heds of 
London, how sudden is the change! how surprising the 
improvement! The booby instantly commences beau, 
bully, sharper, and cuckold-maker with a vengeance! 
ne is passe, presto, vite, Jack of all trades; all fire, all 
mercury in the turn of a hand! With what dexterity 
does he empty the pockets of that notable son of earth, 
the English ‘squire, at sevenor eleven! Whata sturdy 
back is he to a bashful English peer! What an awe 
does his modest assurance create 1n all the assemblies 
of men! How do the London ladies fall into fits at 
his approach, alarmed at the sight of his broad 
shoulders, and engaging, though somewhat rough, 
addresses. But, to conclude, this wonderful meta- 
morphose of mere animals into smart and dexterous 
fellows, by the change of air, though it may go against 
one’s stricter morals to justify their industry; it is 
hard to blame them for taking what reprisals they can 
upon the public in England, by way of revenge, or at 
least some amends for the irreparable wrongs and. losses 
at home, 

In the mean time it is impossible for an upright and 
good-natured spirit not to look with concern upon the 
inhuman slavery of the poor in Ireland. Since they 
have neither liberty nor schools allowed them; since 
their clergy, generally speaking, can have no learning 
but what they scramble for through the extremities of 
cold and hunger in the dirt and egotism of foreign 
universities; since all together are under the perpetual 
dread of persecution, and have no security for the 
enjoyment of their lives or their religion against the 
annual thunders of the English vatican, but the 
present moment: how can it be expected they should 
keep clear of superstition which is so elegantly and so 
truly called by a modern author the spleen of the soul 4 
But that of my spirit is up, and I must out with it, 
after having asked pardon of my friend Mr. Pope, for 
having animadverted upon his jokes in the “ Dunciad ” 
with regard to Ireland. Those railleries are so agree- 
able to the humour of the world in general that, like 
favourite vices, they carry their excuse along with them. 


*¢ Heu, patria { infidis nimium vicina Britannis ; 
Olim altrix diviim; soboli jam sepe noverca 
Dura tux, inque dies aliis data prada colonis. 
Te, dum spern.t, arat novus accola : mox ubi cultam 
Diligit, illiciti poenas luit exul amoris ; 

Aut sua colla jugo, demissis auribus, ultro 

Aptat, fnops animi, et jam non sua seminat arva. 
Sic, uno excusso, te comprimit alter adulter 
Nequior, et scortum infelix vost improba calcat 
QOscula; seu Scotus ille rapax, seu Saxo superbus. 
Quis Dens hisce favet stupris? tua deperit ueque 
Stirps antiqua; novis solum licet esse beatis : 
Snque vicem sese tom diva examina pellunt 
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Certatim : tibi rara quies ; tibi perfidus idem 
Hustis et hospes inest. Qui dividit, imperat Anglus, 
({mmeritam in terris matrem te scilicet nam 
Temnere fas, et amare nefas. Quis strenuus ausit 
Consuluisse tibi, et non immemor esse parentis, 
Semper in exitium preceps ruit? Imminet Anglus, 
Iratisque frui divis Jnbet; utque tumescit 
Bile jecur, crudelis et implacabilis instat. 
Religio dat opem sceleri ; nec deficit atrox 
Inter, quos invita paris, discordia fratres. 
Tantis victa malis servit fortuna Medusee 
Anglis ; et horrificos angues quatit ista quotannis, 
Ut libet esse truci: sen rumpere foedera malit, 
Sea fera bella ciet civilia; spargere pestes 
Vafra, dies condit leetos; tibi turpis egestas, 
Et metus, et dolus, et malesuada peritia legum 
Tuvigilant : at nec melior, neque ortior illa, 
Ni divisa ruas: ni tu tibi sevior hostis. 
Nec satis est in vota tute jurdsse tyranne, 
Et coluisse novos renuenti poplite ritus, 
Improbia si miseram non rideat, atque catenis 
Crimina ficta tuis et dedecus insuper addat 
Historiis fallax mordacibus: inde per orhem 
Justis victa diis, simul immiserabilis audis. 
Dim despecta jaces, Angli pueri atque puelle 
Illudent, impuné rudem stolidamque notantes, 
Et magis insulsi, jocus es et fabnia vulgi. 
Undique te lucerant spinw ; rapit Anglia flores 
Usque tuos ~ Re tt Pa® ay 2 

Frustra tibi lucet Apollo 
Gratus, et eterno faverunt carmine Mu: 
Frustra animos virtute tuos Mars impiger auxit : 
Cedit in Angligenas decus et laus trausfuga fures. 
Nimirum quodcunque tui fecere nepotes 
Fortiter, aut sucris moniti scripsere camaznis, 
Desinit esse tuum! nec gens inimica cachinnis 
Parcit, dum tibi raptat opes; tua splendida mendax 
Induit, et falsis ovat insignita trophsis. 
Proh scelus! Harpy manibus dum plaudit utrisque, 
Te nudam atque inupem, totus te sibilat orbis} 
Nempe nec é gnatis aderit, qui vindicet, ultor, 
Exuvias? si nemo domi, nisi proditor, ausim 
Ferre, parens, licet exul, opem. Suanxisse nefandam, 
Aut siluisse nefas fraudem. Manet unicus heros. 
Ictus amore tui miserse (cognomen Achillei 


Is, Todas wxv;, habet) nec tantis hostibus impar, 
Sortis et invidiwe pergit tela aspera contra, 

Et quatit indomitam, mediis in millibus, hastam. 
Immemor ipse sui, spretes memor usque parentis, 
Hic tibi fidus adest—Hoc uno excepto, alienos 
Quisque domi patitur manes; estyue omnis Hibernus 
Speve, metuve Anglus.”’ 


The remains of the Irish (Reliquie Danatim atque 
immitis Achille:) labour under another very great in- 
convenience. They are far from partaking of the 
indulgence, or other privilege, allowed to all other 
people, by an exemption from any general charge on 
account of personal defects or villanies, If one Irish- 
man of any distinction be found a blockhead, a knave, 
a traitor, or coward, there arises a certain mirth upon 
the discovery among strangers of all kinds, especially 
the English; as if they were glad to light upon an 
example in that nation of what is a pretty general 
rule in most countries at this time of day. But where 
they dare joke upon it, the single blot is imputed with 
great gaiety to that whole people. Thus all Ireland 
is made answerable for the faults of every one of her 
children; and every one of these bears the whole 
weight of his couutry upon his shoulders. This is the 
greatest of all compliments if taken in a right light. : 
It presupposes a certain infallibility annexed to the 
Irish alone, which makes the world enjoy any excep- 
tion from it with so much pleasure. In this uncouth 
attitude the Irighman must, in his own defence and 
that of his whole country, be braver, and more nice in 
regard of his reputation than it is necessary for any 
other man to be. All that he gets generally for his 
pains is the character of having behaved as might be 
expected from an Irishman: yet if there be any crime 
or mistake in his conduct, not only Le but his whole 
country is sure to pay for it. This, in strictness, 


. regards only the Irishmen abroad ; those at home may 
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be Englishmen, and join in the bauter when they please. 
All this is owing to the calumny dispersed, time 
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out of mind, by the tongues and pens of the two neigh- 
bouring nations in order to justify their own barbarous 
proceedings in regard of that unhappy people. But, 
not to misepend our time upon those wretched his- 
torians and geographers who have continued so long to 
mislead the world in that respect, there has appeared of 
late a writer of importance, the malignity of whqse 
aspersions upon the Irish has spread itself with an air 
both at home and abroad. This is the famous lord 
Clarendon, whose long legend is translated into French. 
He was the man generally employed by king Charles 
I. in that ruinous paper war he unfortunately waged 
with his parliamentarians, who never entered into 
negotiation with him but with a view of imposing upon 
the people, and procuring a respite for themselves when 
they were inferior in the field. In this fatal medley 
of war and peace, both out of their proper season, the 
king was undone, as well as the church and monarchy, 
by the mixture of fear and corruption that reigned in 
Clarendon, and his fellows of the privy-council. 
They engaged him to strip himself of his rights in 
favour of his rebels: and then took effectual care to 
alienate his mind from the most loyal subjects, 
especially the Irish, whom they represented as a parcel 
of inhuman, intractable, and senseless brutes, in order 
to deter him from accepting all they were worth in 
men and money, to support his sinking cause. These 
notable counsellors, after having done all the vile work 
juspired to them by their cowardice, or their hollow 
intrigues with parliament, fled generally to it, and 
became its dupes at last. The king, robbed by their 
infusions of the assistance of his most gallant and loyal 
friends, both in England and Ireland. found himself 
obliged to fly to the Scots, who soon delivered him up 
to his mortal enemies. 

Clarendon followed the fate of the royal son, and 
would not suffer him to transport himself into Ireland 
at the instance of that English hero, lord Digby, in 
order to vindicate his own cause, and that of his father 
while he was yet alive. By his removal into France, 
that was then, and a long time before, in a tacit con- 
federacy with the parliament, the father lost his life 
upon the scaffold; the loyalists, and especially the 
Irish, were devoted to destruction soon after, for having 
been williug to support the king, in spite of his coun- 
cil, They lost their lives, and all their lands at home 
under the violence of a triumphant rebellion, when 
they had no prince to countenance or unite them. 
Numbers followed the royal exile; changed sides with 
him as he was obliged to change protection with the 
contending powers of France and Spain; served him 
jaar and assisted him in his distress. But the 
Yarendons of the council had contrived matters so 
well, that the father king could not maintain his rights, 
Uecause they would not let him trust his friends; nor 
the son ever be restored, but by the declared enemies 

nd assassins of his father. 

At the Restoration, that ought to have settled the 
undamentals both of church and state upon a_ basis 
nu more to be shaken by popular commotions, the joy 
was sv universal throughout, upon the meeting of the 
king and his people, that they unhappily passed their 
time in capping of courtesy and compliments with 
each other. The king would exact nothing from them 
with an air of resolution, out of pure modesty and 
grateful deference to his restorers. Though he was 
very hard put to it for the maintaining of his own 
family, and in no manner of condition to reward his 
fellow-sufferers, he was advised, forsooth, only to re- 
commend to his people, with great humility, what he 
should have demanded with authority for the redress 
of his and their former wrongs, and the further security 
both of the temporal and spiritual establishment. The 
people, on the other hand, were grown so weary of 
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their past servitude, and eo charmed to see their lawful. 
prince among them, that they waited only for his 
commands to show their prompt obedience, and looked 
upon all his slight overtures, as things he nad very 
little at heart. 

In this giddy interval, the occasion of securing the 
rights both of church and state was lost: and, the 
prime-minister Clarendon, who was taken for the king's 
second self, profited hy the mutual ecstasy of king and 
people to advance the ends of his own avarice and 
ambition. While the prince, after so tedious an 
exile, gave himself up to the enjoyment of his present 
happiness, the subjects squared all the regulations of 
government, and the measures of justice, by the stand- 
ard of Clarendon, whom they reckoned the faithful 
echo of their master’s intentions. The plans of eccle- 
siastical and civil establishments were equally com- 
mitted to his care; and he has left such a gangrene 
in both as has since reached their very vitals. The 
church, it is true, was restored to her livings; but her 
pales were so ill fenced, that an inundation of all 
those sectaries, who had so lately borne her down to the 
ground, has forced its way into her very sanctuary; 
and while they graciously suffer her name to subsist, 
appropriate to themselves all her riches and authority. 
Clarendon, in that happy conjuncture, might have gone 
the lengths of Laud and Strafford with success. But 
their undaunted zeal never could inhabit such a heart 
as his. They had rendered her one of the most firm 
aud amiable societies in the universe, free from ty- 
ranny, inaccessible to heresy : whereas, iu her present 
state, she is become the helpless victim of Clareudon’s 
politics, and neither durst stand by her principles nor 
assert her doctrine, while al] her hierarchy is m heterodox 
hands. Whatever the appearances may be, she has, in 
fact, changed places with her adversary. Presbytery is 
become episcopal; and she is reduced, in regard of 
her authority and livings, to be only presbyterian; in 
short, she has taken a huge dose of laudanum; and is 
in no danger, though she have no pulse, because she 
has been forced to sleep extremely sound. 

All this has befallen the church, as a necessary con- 
sequence of Clarendon’s horrible prevarications and in- 
justices with respect to the state. In all national 
churches, loyalty and religion are linked in a very 
close union, and tend naturally to the support of each 
other. Where the one is wounded in any essential 
part, the evil is taking, and the other suffers of course. 
Clarendon opened the administration of king Charles I. 
with the most unexampled and impolitic scene, in 
regard of monarchy, that ever appeared in the world. 
The church and monarchy had just been rescued from 
the claws of a horrid rebellion. Those loyalists, whom 
neither the corruption of the former privy-council nor 
the terrors of the parliament had withdrawn from 
their zeal for the royal cause, had been long groan- 
Ing under cruel oppression or miserable exile, They 
had now reason to flatter themselves, not only with the 
repossession of their land, but the reward of their suffer- 
lugs and services. But though thousands of loyal 
families had been undone by the rebellion, Clarendon, 
by imposing on his master’s indolence and facility, 
ordered matters so, that he was the only considerable 
gainer by the Restoration, and made his fortune by 
perpetuating the distress and unaccountable hard fate 
of the cavaliers, after the return of their prince. Those 
men of quality alone, who had the king’s immediate 
favour, or cunning enough to deal with the chancellor 
in his own way, were reinstated in their .auds. The 
rest, and the far greater number, were left to the wide 
world, or the permission of sharping by a lottery, which 
yunworthy resource was soon taken from them. The 
rebels and their issue, the spawn of fanaticism aud 
rebellion, were continued in their ill-gotten possessions 
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and consequently, as they had art enough to dissemble 
their old religion and principles, were gaily admitted 
into the best preferments both in church and sate, and 
lent a helping hand to all their brethren in iniquity, 
under the same mask. The abandoned cavaliers and 
their disinherited ‘offspring must even make the best 
of # bad world; and since they were undone by 
loyalty, endeavour to repair their broken fortunes by 
faction, and lie in wait for an opportunity to be re- 
venged of the royal family. This could not be long 
missing in a government the majority of whose sup- 
porters were divided against it by their rotten and 
antimonarchical principles; and therefore it is ob- 
servable that the most strenuous opposers of the royal 
cause since the Restoration were, and still are, the 
descendants of those families that had behaved with 
the stanchest loyalty in the days of king Charles I. 

Thus the proceedings of Clarendon, upon the Resto- 
ration, only laid in seed for a large crop of rebellion. 
How could the church and monarchy thrive, by fos- 
tering their covert foes in their very bosom, and obliging 
their only friends to become their inveterate enemies ? 
No loyalty in the universe but the Irish alone could 
be proof against such usage. No church in Christen- 
dom, not even the Catholic, could stand firm and 
united if sectaries of all the present denominations were 
admitted, upon the merit of one ceremony, or rather 
chosen to make up her hierarchy. And thus Claren- 
don, by his unjust and interested politics, has been the 
real father of Whiggism, the second edition corrected 
and amended of the Roundheads, that has found the 
way to make an indisputable property of Ireland, and 
to turn the natural frame of the church and state of 

Sngland hors de page, by the address of stepping into 
their places. 

This may seem hard upon the memory of that gen- 
tleman; but after the most imparual reflection it will 
be found undoubted truth. The gallant lord Digby 
opened the charge against him in parliament, the third 
year of his maladministration, to no purpose: his 
ascendant was still too prevalent over the king and the 
English nation. Most of the rebellious members, who 
owed their all to him, were yet alive; and the uni- 
versities had not yet had time to form the youth to the 
ancient principles of honour and integrity. At length 
the veil was drawn off, and the eyes of the whole na- 
tion opened upon the iniquity of Clarendon, during the 
most loyal and wise session of parliament that perhaps 
ever was seen in England. But it was too late. Found- 
ations could not be removed then, without threaten- 
ing the whole building once again. The only redress 
that could be found for such a heap of crying injus- 
tices, that are and ever must be in force, was the head 
of Clarendon, that contrived and established them— 
an admirable state-mender, who had found no other 
expedient for the support of the monarchy but that 
of putting loyalty to death ! 

He fled his country and his master, after he had 
done them all the mischief he could, because he durst 
not stand his trial. He vanished, and left a horrible 
stench behind him to this day. The few friends he 
had, upon his impeachment, could find no defence for 
him against the vile treachery of having kept corre- 
spondence with his master’s enemies during his exile, 
and made a visit, incognito, to Cromwell, upon his 
return from his embassy in Spain. He had no pre- 
tence to secure him from the vengeance due to his 
former crimes, but that ample act of oblivion he had 
penned himself upon the Restoration, and had made 
gu vastly comprehensive in order to find room in it for 
his own iniquity. But that mare magnum could not 
save him from the prodigious charge of having sold, 
not settled, the whole Kingdom of Ireland afterward. 


His flight alone could rescue hie from the wrath of 
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the whole English nation against him, for his having 
doomed so many thousands of innocent, or rather of 
meriting people, to the utmost extremities of shame, 
cold, and hunger, to serve the purposes of his own cor- 
ruption, and to make rebellion as lasting as the world, 

Not all the mutual cruelty of the civil war, not the 
massacre acted in Ireland, first under the coanivance 
of the roundhead justices at Clontarf, Ballock &c.; 
next by the Scots in the island of Maggee, near Car- 
rickfergus, and then by sir Phelim O’Neil’s brutal 
revenge ina part of the north, which was retaliated 
more than tenfold by Coote, Ireton, and Cromwell, 
over that whole kingdom, can equal the list of those 
loyal Irish families which have been rased out of the 
world in miserable infamy by the pen of Clarendon! 
The rump oe and all its emissaries, were but 
transient plagues, that rioted for a while over the 
church, the state, and the royal family of England. 
The hand of God soon overtook them. They died, 
and all their iniquities and abominations had died 
with them, had not the church, the state, and the royal 
family, found their bane perpetuated to immortality 
by the single corruption of Mr. Hyde, the chancellor. 
"8 the exchequer and the lord high-chancellor of Eng- 
and, 

During his voluntary exile, Clarendon, to justify 
himself and his amphibious companions of the former 
privy-council, digested at Rouen that long and eloquent 
satire he had composed, for the most part, in the isle 
of Jersey, upon the king's father and all his friends, 
but especially the Irish; because they never can for- 
give who do the wrong. He has taken a vast deal of 
pains to blanch rebellion in all its promoters, and cast 
mvidious colours upon the most eminent loyalists. 
He can scarce find a man of thorough worth and sense 
in the royal party in England, except Mr. Hyde, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the lord Falkland. 
No Irishman has the honour of his approbation but 
Daniel O’Neil? and colonel Wogan.b However, 
though he allows the former more sense than came to 
his share of all his countrymen together, he vitiates 
that sense with a mxiture of too much cunning, 
whereby he mounted to the sublime post of groom of 
the bedchamber, which, in his opinion, ought to he 
inaccessible to an Irishman. As for colonel Wogan, 
he is so much in love with him that he sinks the men- 
tion of his country; and though he exec ted his pur- 
pose with wonderful courage and dexterity, he looks 
upon him asa little out of his senses because he was 
extremely loyal and brave. He omits, however, giving 
him the honour of having saved the king’s life at the 
battle, or rather flight, of Worcester, by the desperate 
stand he made at the head of 300 horse against Crom- 
well’s whole army, in the suburbs of that town, till 
the king and colonel Careless were out of sight. How 
could the father king be maiutained on his throne, or 
the sou be restored to it by his friends, since, i the. 
language of their dastard or corrupt counsellors, all 
that was brave was mad, and all that was thoroughly 
loyal and firm savoured of popery: but as an in- 
stance of the unfair dealing of the English historians, 
the glory of the escape at Worcester has always been 
ascribed to their countryman Careless, as if it were 
more honourable to fly with the king than to stop 
those that are in full chase after him. The rest of the 
Irish, according to Clarendon, were a horrid com- 
pound of stupidity and barbarism, except the mar- 
quises of Ormond and Clanricard, who were still 
more cunning than Daniel O'Neil, and not half so 


@ An iutriguing but very able courtier, often mentioned in 
Clarendon’s history. He was groom of the chamber to Charles 
II 


b A gallant cavalier, who undertook the desperate task of 
arching through England with a party of royalist cavalgy. 
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mad as Wogan. Yet if the privy-council of king 
Charles I. had been as wise or as honest as the su- 
preme council of Kilkenny,* he had never been en- 
gaged to divest himself of his own will and prerogative 
till he was forced to maintain his cause with the 
wretched remains; he had never been sold by one 
people, or beheaded by another, who had nothing but 
treason in their hearts and cant in their religion. 

But, on the other hand, Clarendon so kindly recom- 
mends the persons, and mixes such shining colours in 
the talents and characters of the most notorious traitors, 
that one can hardly find in his heart to detest them for 
their villanies. The virtues of the bravest cavaliers 
are tarnished, and the vices of the blackest republicans 
brightened up in his hands. Milton engages our fan- 
cies, perhaps too far, in favour of the devils, by the 
lively and beautiful images he often mixes with their 
characters ; but if he had dealt with the angels as 
Clarendon has with the cavaliers, the devils had un- 
doubtedly been the heroes of his poem. In short, he 
has left a legend to all posterity, the best lesson that 
has ever yet been given to wicked subjects, and the 
most encouraging, to dethrone or destroy their kings. 

If justice had heen done to that voluminous treatise, 
it should have had the same fate with the petition he 
left behind him in London, addressed to the house of 
1ords, by way of justification, which was unanimously 
voted by both houses a malicious and scandalous 
paper, and a reproach to the justice of the nation. 

But that posthumous work came out in excellent 
season fur him. The church was wonderfully per- 
verted for him, which made her overlook the mortal 
wound he has given her through the side of the state. 
The state was possessed by his grandchild. The wit- 
nesses against his falsehoods and calumnies were no more 
in being. That England, which had him in the greatest 
detestation in 1667, and for many years after, subsisted 
no longer. The lists, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
were thronged either with the unwary admirers of his 
style, or with those that owed their fortunes to his 
motley establishments. His perpetual runing down 
of the Irish was no small help toward gaining him a 
general benevolence among the English and Scots, 
whose rauk treasous he had taken so much pains to 
soften or to spare. His books had frontlets of Scrip- 
ture to recommend and sanctify all their venom. This 
is but the second part of the Spanish hypocrisy in 
America, while they murdered whole nations in cold 
blood with their beads in their hands, 

How could any better dealings be expected from a 
man who had resolved to make his fortune at any rate, 
nay at the expense of his trust, honour, and loyalty, 
when abroad ; as most of his companions in the former 
privy-council had done before him, to keep their 
estates at home? He had none to lose that could be 
as beneficial to him as his attendance on his exiled 
‘master. However, in order to bid fair for one, it is 
notorious that, in the year 1657, when he found his 
master’s affairs desperate, he made his peace and terms 
with Cromwell, by the mediation of Mr. secretary 
Thurloe, whom he was afraid, on account of that con- 
fidence, not to protect after the Restoration; and 
then, since he could not sell his master during his 
exile, he made himself more than amends after his re- 
turn. He first sold one of his kingdoms, with all its 
loyal subjects (who had ruined themselves by their en- 
deavours to serve and assist him, both in and out of 
their country), to his known enemies: he then, by his 
base and faithless moderation, sold the church and 
@ate of England to their false friends: and, lastly, 
did worse, by the rotten foundations he laid. than 
Cromwell and all his accomplices could ever have 
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com d, since he sold the royal family of England 
to distress and exile for all eternity. 

As I am under voluntary articles neither to concea' 
nor disguise any of my thoughts from Mentor, my 
spirit has been tempted to wander into this long disser- 
tation, in order to give itself some ease, while it had 
the satisfaction of opening itself entirely tohim. ‘I am 
willing to flatter myself it has some sympathy with 
his, which I should be extremely sorry to shock, or 
even disoblige, by this frank confession of my senti- 
ments, If I have incurred his displeasure by any 
freedom of speech that may be offensive, or any notions 
that may be repugnant to his, 1 submit to his censure, 
and ain willing to stand corrected. I do not pretend 
either to instruct his better genius, or to force my 
thoughts upon him. I am a fond admirer of that 
worth and generosity which has put a stop to his rising 
io the world. I have no personal enmity to any man 
living, nor any interest in view that can interfere in the 
least with Meutor’s. 

It is true, I reckon Clarendon a more pernicious 
subject and a worse mau than the brave and wicked 
Cromwell. I take him to be the author of most irre- 
parable mischiefs to the church, the state, and more 
especially to the people of England, whom his design 
to maintain in a perpetual superiority over their prince 
has devoted to perpetual slavery. He, for his own ends, 
(as he fairly declared to the earl of Southampton,) as 
well as in compliment to them, hindered the first par- 
liament after the Restoration to settle a constant and in- 
defeasible revenue upon the crown; whereby it had 
been screened from factions, and the government from 
revolution, which must necessarily happen where the 
prince must depend on the people for Whe yearly sub- 
sistence, and the maintenance of his own state and 
family. This was by no means the circumstances 
of the kings of England till James I. had squan- 
dered away all the royal demesnes upon his hungry 
and insatiable countrymen; and so made his son a 
sacrifice by forcing him to become a bull-beggar. 

All the constitutions of our western world began 
by limited monarchies, after the fall of the Roman 
empire, as most adapted to the spirit and genius of 
our Gothic ancestors. These limitations regarded 
the measures of peace, the means of war, and the regu- 
lar administration of justice, but not the daily bread 
of the sovereigns, who had lands and immediate 
vassalages of their own for the support of their estate 
and dignity. Our Norman monarchs were the only 
arbitrary ones in Europe, except those of Castile, 
who were complimented with absolute sway by the 
people to enable them, without any delay or consulta- 
tion, to issue their orders, and repress the sudden 
invasions of the Moors, whose neighbourhood was a 
perpetual alarm. 

However, as the common people of England were 
generally villains or slaves to their lords, these lords 
became, by the importance of their vassalages, an here- 
ditary council of state, upon extraordinary occasions, 
when it was thought convenient to gain their assistance 
by the compliment of asking their advice or their con- 
currence in taxing their vassals for the public good. 
The weak princes of the Plantagenet family (which 
has produced the greatest in Europe) were strangely 
given over to favourites and minions; as weak princes 
generally are, because they have not their glory and 
power so much at heart as their private satisfaction. 
The barous, as counsellors by their birth and fortune, 
were so disgusted at this humour, and at subsidies aua 
other vexatious that had their rise in the king's closet, 
and not in his council, that they made frequent con- 
federacies of rebellion, on pretence of grievances ; and 
as they were supported by the people, obtained great 
concessions in theit favour from the crown, The 
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Kings found no way of supporting themselves against 
the barons, but by disengaging the people from them. 
This they effected by admitting them, who had no 
manner of pretence to it before, to appear by their 
representatives in the great council of the nation, 
which obtained the name of parliament, whenever 
they had any occasion for subsidies against the barons, 
or the foreign enemies of the state. The people, in 
return of their liberalities, obtained frequent enlarge- 
ments of their privileges. But the Plantagenets and 
Tudors had still an ample share of their absolute 
dominion left, and were greatly superior both to the 
people and the barons. They had it always in their 
power to divide and rule, because they had where- 
withal, by their own demesnes, to maintain their state 
independent of them, except where the right of the 
crown was in dispute. They called parliaments when 
they listed, and dissolved them as freely ; or browbeat 
them, when they had spirit, into what they pleased. 
Whether it regarded peace or war, church or state, their 
will, in effect, was a law; and they had no need either 
of tricks or double-dealings, or of upstart prime -minis- 
ters. These they made use of to execute their orders, 
not to gain their points. 

But after king James I. had lavished the ample de- 
mesnes left him by queen Elizabeth, the case was quite 
altered. His successor could neither maintain his au- 
thority over the people nor in his own house, for want 
of means to support his dignity. He was reduced to a 
wretched dependency on his vassals, who never fail of 
becoming insolent where they know they are masters. 
As fast as he called them together they began with 
complaints, though they never had less cause for them. 
He wanted subsidies, in fact, for the maintenance of 
his household, but made use of other pretences, after 
the example of his ancestors, who were under no such 
extremities at home. They immediately called for the 
previous redress of supposed grievances, and so he dis- 
solved and redissolved them, which was almost the 
only branch of power he had left him. Under these 
hardships he could hold out no longer; and, without 
debasing his majesty, could fiud no other resource for 
subsisting in independency but that of reviving some 
rights and claims of his despotic ancestors, which were 
grown into disuse, because they had no need of them. 
All this came very short of his necessary expenses, and 
increased the ill humour of the people; who were 
growing extremely rich and luxuriant, on account of 
giving him nothing but extorted trifles. At length his 
wants obliged him to lay himself at the mercy ofa 
saucy and inexorable house of commons, upon which 
he, his ministers, and his barons split at Jast. Suely 
no prince ever found himself in so forlorn and deplora- 
ble a situation as his, from the first sitting of that 
oars upon his majesty till the last sitting upon 
iis life. 

He had been long borrowing from all the world, 
upon the credit of dead authority, in order to give 
bread to a household he could not pay. All his serv- 
ants, from the secretaries of state down to the scullions 
of his kitchen, were in an interest contrary to that of 
his dignity, aud could never hope either for their ar 
rears or their current wages, but by his being well with 
a parliament that never intended to be well with him. 
His honour was concerned in supporting his rights ; his 
necessity and conscience in making away with them b 
degrees, in hopes that his parliament might at leng 
be engaged by his condescensions to allow him where- 
withal to pay his debts and defray his daily expenses. 
All those that served him, either in his council or his 
house or his parliament, had a personal interest in 
making him take this party, except those very few 
that were sacrificed for voting generously, and at their 
pwn cost, on the side of his honour. All the rest were 
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bribed against his royal dignity, by their wants and 
their fears; and not only left him to be worried un- 
mercifully by two nations, under the insolent pretensions 
of loyalty and religion, but obliged him to waste part 
of his force, and all his indignation, against a third, the 
only one that had real loyalty and religion enough to 
restore him. 

The mettle and superior genius of Cromwell sub- 
dued faction and rebellion, by the very power they had 
put into their hands against the lawful sovereign. He 
supported his state, and terrified all Europe, as well 
as the three nations, by the grandeur of his courage 
aud the spirit of his army, which he made, in effect, 
his parliament. They paid themselves, and laughed 
at the constitution. Upon the return of king Charles I1., 
the English nation, grown wise by a very dear-bought 
experience, had resolved, at their first meeting in par- 
liament, to set the royal family in its ancient state of 
independency upon the people, except upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, by settling a perpetual revenue on the 
crown, and thereby securing it from the unavoidable 
danger and insolence of faction. Clarendon, as perfi- 
dious to his country as to his sovereign, has hindered 
this excellent purpose from taking effect, by his vile 
and interested infusions, and made himself a merit 
with the English nation of what has left it a prey 
ever since to unavoidable discontents and convulsions. 
By this means, and the abrogation of the ancient 
tenures, the crown was abandoned to a more wretched 
necessity of begging annually and condescending 
than before; and robbed of its old influence and au- 
thority over the people. Thus the kings of England 
were left in a worse state than the ancient kings of 
Sparta. Their cellars, their kitchens, and the wages 
of their footmen and grooms, depended upon the good 
graces of the house of commons: their inherent rights 
of making war, and peace, and alliances, or issu- 
ing quo warrantos, &c., were but mere feathers, the 
sport of every wind that blew from the ephori of the 
people. 

In this manner king Charles II., though the idol of 
England, was forced, by the malign ascendant of Cla- 
rendon, to become her wretched pensioner. King 
only (and a very limited king) of Scotland, and tyrant 
of Ireland, to no manner of purpose for himself, but to 
the exceeding joy of his own and his father’s enemies, 
he led a life of continual struggle and uneasiness, from 
which he had no relief, but in turning rake and drown- 
ing his royal spleen in all the common pleasures he 
could afford himself. To ward agaiust those factions 
that arose naturally out of the triumph of the good old 
cause, and aimed at nothing less than his life and dig- 
nity, he fuund himself obliged to becume a captain 
Tom too, to mix his majesty with the mob, and turn 
cabalist aud factioneer, as well and as knavishly as 
the best of them. He must call parliaments as oft as 
his wants called upon him, not to advise him, (accord- 
ing to their original institution,) but merely to keep 
him from starving. At length he grew weary of acting 
a part so far beneath him: he plucked up his spirit by 
calling to mind the power of his ancestors, cast his 
enemies into a panic fear, put Presbytery to death, and 
died soon after he had made himself in effect king of 
England. 

His successor, who had not the force of his genius, 
and had more religion than either he or Clarendon 
would have thought necessary, was soon outwitted and 
outdone by faction. He had been used to closeting, 
favourites, and intrigues during his former life, in 
order to secure his rights against the inconvenience of 
that religion ; and after he had mounted the throne with 
great acclamation, he misplaced his confidence upon 
those that grew too hard for him at his own weapons. 
A he had made himself pretty easy in his domestic 
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circumstances, by making upa little demesne of forfeited 
estates, he was not so entirely at the devotion of his par- 
lament as Lis predecessors had been; and so began to 
resume the old prerogatives of the crown, without a 
sufficient fund of money, or friends, or art, to make them 
pass upon a people that had so long looked upon them- 
selves as masters, with a great deal of reason. He did 
not sink under the mutual villany of privy-council and 
parliament, like his father ; his favourites in the privy- 
council alone were more than enough for him. Deserted 
by two kingdoms, and attacked by a foreign power ; 
since he was too good-natured to allow any foreign 
power to support him, he had nothing left but the com- 
mon people of Ireland, and those remnants of Catholic 
nobility and gentry there who had rested their estates, 
by favour or interest at court, out of the intricacies of 
Clarendon's act of settlement: for the infinitely greater 
number of Irish proprietors, though restored to their 
lands by the act of repeal, had been bred in so much dis- 
tress and ignorance that they could scarce be of any use 
to him. And so he was obliged to abandon that king- 
dom to its evil destiny, as the other two had abandoned 
him. 
Now Clarendon’s politics began to have their full 
effect. His posterity was seated on the throne. The 
republican tares had been sown so thick in the church 
and stateof England that they choked and overtopped 
the genuine grain. King James II. had given a liberty 
of conscience in general. This, as it was shocking to 
the established church, was exchanged, by the preva- 
lence of calvinistical and freethinking interlopers, for 
the softer title of toleration, which has been improved 
by a very easy turn of legerdemain into actual domi- 
nion. A great cry was kept up on all sides about the 
dangers that threatened the church. The unthinking 
Tories, or church-of-England men, joined in it along 
with the Whigs, with a view of keeping out popery. 
The Whigs heightened it at every turn, not to keep out 
popery, which they made use of as a bugbear, but to 
oblige the church to suppress her true doctrine and dis- 
cipline, and let in presbytery. The Tories were all 
along the dupes of this farce; and king William, with 
all his penetration, could not see through the whole 
plot, or did not go all the lengths he should to favour 
the Whigs, and thereby secure his own independency 
ou the people. He had a very uneasy time of it, while 
he laboured in vain to mix parties that never can in- 
corporate. The Whig will never become Tory: the 
Tory, generally speaking, is not so stubborn. It is 
true, he never will expose his life or his fortune by 
rising to the sublime pitch of acavalier, which renders 
any government secure against him. He may drink, 
and prate, and protest, to get a name among the 
vulgar; but Clarendon’s usage of the loyalists 
after the Restoration is a sufficient warning to him 
to keep his own house and live within the verge 
of the Jaws in being. However, as he will not 
play the fool for church or state, he is extremely wise 
in regard of himself. Loyalty and religion hang 
loose enough about him, and he can turn Whig 
without much difficulty, where he can find a consider- 
able advantage in it. And thus king William, by 
endeavouring to jumble both parties together, became 
agreeable to neither; and had shared the same fate 
with his predecessor, if the war which England 
necessarily drew upon itself, and the absolute do- 
minion he had over the seven provinces, had not kept 
him on the throne. For since the government of 
England has been reduced to a democracy by Claren- 
don, the Whigs must reign alone, or it must be in 
perpetual convulsions. 0 
That prince had not found out this grand arcanum, 
which has since been discovered, and put in practice 
with i:rfallible success; and has readered his successors 
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under an air of limitation as absolute in fact ar any 
of our ancient monarchs, or of the present kings of 
Christendom. It is true the Tories Fad a lucid in. 
terval in the last years of queen Anne; but it could 
not last, because they never can have spirit enough .v 
play all their game and fix their fortune. The Whigs, 
that will ever despise them as a rope of sand, fave 
still art and mettle enough, though they be at the 
lowest ebb, to frighten or make them fall together by 
the ears, and thereby make a jest of all their projects. 
While the crown has no demesnes nor any settled 
revenue, the Tories can never do its business with 
unanimity and success. The Whigs, whose birthright 
it is to make the people uneasy and mutinous, can 
never miss of breaking, or at least thwarting their mea- 
sures, under colour of their concern for the grievances 
and unsupportable taxes laid on the public. But let 
the prince put himself wholly under their protection, 
he is perfectly safe in regard of the Tories; and the 
Whigs will easily find the method of paying him, and 
themselves into the bargain, at the expense of the 
people, and with the most careless contempt of their 
adversaries. A prime-minister, under the imoffensive 
title of treasurer or secretary; a privy-council, under 
the title of parliament, the majority of which is 
gained over by his art or his largesses, and who, in 
return, secure the nation, with all its wealth, will, and 
power, in the most implicit obedience to him, and 
consequently to his master; does all the business of 
the crown to’a wonder, and reduces the people, by 
their own consent, to as much slavery as is convenient 
for all the purposes of the prince. 

Thus, in regard of the government, Clarendon’s 
politics are entirely overset. He has ruined one royal 
family by leaving it at the mercy of the people; 
he has ruined the rights of the people by leaving them 
at the mercy of another that has been too cumning 
for him, and found the knack of keeping them whom 
he proposed to leave masters for ever, under perpetual 
and unlimited subjection, by the help and corruption 
of their representatives, notwithstanding the addition 
of new and more irksome limitations of the crown. 
He had destroyed the cavaliers at the Restoration, and 
has given the coup de grace to the Tories at the Revo- 
lution, which was a child of his own begetting upon 
the body of the former iniquity. 

The world has never seen a frame of government so 
nicely fitted for all the purposes of the sovereign as 
the present constitution of England. The king has 
not a foot of land; yet all Britain is his property in 
fact: he is under the most unbecoming restrictions in 
the eyes of the people; however, he can be as despotic, 
when he thinks it necessary, as William the Con- 
queror; provided he save appearances by letting old 
forms subsist in the administration, he cau turn them 
to what use he thinks proper, and has no need of very 
great dexterity in the management. The people flatter 
themselves with a notion of being free, because they 
have an air of being represented; and yet it is that 
very representation makes them slaves. They have no 
real liberty Jeft but that of the press, which would 
soon grow contemptible iu their own eyes if the 
minister (against whom it is generally directed) had 
sense enough to despise it. The barons have no 
shadow of their old authority, only in the vain for- 
mality of entering their protests by half-dozens against 
the votes of a vast and a sure majority, that speaks 
the sense of the minister, while it pretends to speak 
that of the nation. All this is a riddle,—yet every 
cobbler in England can unfold it, to no manner of 

urpose for himself or his country. The charm is 
Irresistible; all the subjects are caught in the snare 
that Clarendon had laid for the sovereign. 

In the mean time the prince, vested by this magie 
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fy as much real state and power as the most arbitrary 
monarch in Europe, has other advantages, which none 
of them can share with him. The interposition of his 
ent screens him from all censure, as well as 

anger or want. Though he be an arrant knave in 
his dealings with his people, or a notorious trickster 
andebreaker of public faith in regard of his foreign 
alliances, he is ever absolved by the unthinking world, 
and the blame thrown entirely on his parliament; 
which he is still supposed, upon the credit ef a re- 
ceived tradition, not to be able to govern or lead into 
all his honest purposes, though it be in reality the 
hest trained and most easily managed of any beast of 
burden in the universe. So that, as things now stand, 
Clarendon’s autimonarchical scheme is like to con- 
tinue for ever the surest support of tyranny. The 
Whigs must be the majority in parliament. They 
alone can be bribed to sell and subdue the people ; 
and a king of Great Britain must be a downright fool 
or a madman not to be on a surer foot of reputation, 
as well as power, than any other sovereign upon earth. 
He may be at the head of different alliances at the 
same time, as well as of different churches; and has a 
more undisputed right to personal infallibility than 
the pope. The other monarchies of Europe, originally 
limited, have become absolute by the policy of keep- 
ing their ancient demesnes, aud adding those of the 
rebellious barons to them from time to time; that of 
England, by having uo demesnes at all. 

In this happy circumstance, a king of England, 
while he is in perfect security at home, can keep his 
foreign enemies in awe by the terror of his fleets at sea, 
and confederacies on the coutineut, er by sowing cor- 
ruption in councils and cabinets abroad, which are 
now as accessible to it as his parliament. IPf intrigue 
should fail, the Whigs, by whom he reigns, will 
always find him money enough to do the business. 
In the mean time he can stand inno manner of appre- 
hension with respect to any part of his subjects, except 
a distant one, in regard of those established by Cla- 
rendon, to wit, the Irish Whigs. These have had 
earnest longings after independency, both upon the 
church and state of England, ever since their establish- 
ment in Ireland. The division of the vulgar of that 
country from them in point of religion, and the long 
peace of the neighbouring powers with England, have 
rendered all their views impracticable hitherto. Eng- 
land is mad enough to encourage persecution in that 
country; and if they can, by executing the penal 
laws in all their rigour, force the people at length to 
be of a piece with them, they may not be long to seek 
for a proper occasion to withdraw themselves from the 
dominion of England, as the Portuguese did some 
time ago from that of Spain, though upon the same 
continent, In that case, as they were founded upon 
presbytery and fanaticism, the ecclesiastical livings 
will be no small accession of power and enconrage- 
ment for them to return to the religion of their fathers. 
Their honour will be concerned in having a church of 
their own; and there is nothing so easy as to make 
five hundred as good as any of those now in being 
within the compreheusive system. 

Who can think it strange, after all, that Clarendon 
should reckon the Irish a blind and stupid people, 
since they could not discover the broad way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness as well as he and all 
his pupils of the present latitude? But, in the name 
of wonder, since they could have made the way to 
heaven, notwithstanding the needless burden of their 
articles of faith, why should they be destroyed in this 
world merely upon account of them? After having 
suffered so much for their rebellion against Cromwell, 
why should they be made martvrs to their loyalty, 
wheu their king was actually on the throne? a man 
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must be stupid indeed not to see through all this me 
chanism of sacrificing people to God and to the devil at 
once. But, thanks to their stars! their friend Cla- 
rendon is still alive: his spirit of persecution will 
open their eyes at last, and bring them to their senses, 
Whenever they can get clear of the devil in his way, 
by having little or uo religion at all, they will soon 
become as wise as their neighbours; and, by agreeing 
among themselves, get clear of England and her church 
too into the bargain. 

Dear Meutor, excuse me for having finished, as folks 
do generally in their drink, with a dispute about. 
religion; I love religion with all my soul wkere it is 
sincere; but abhor, above all things, the pretence or 
abuse of it, to advance any purpose but those that 
regard the other world. As I have a soul (I hope) to be 
saved, I have studied all the present religions with care ; 
aud, if my creed did not determine me to be a Ca- 
tholic, I freely own I should be troubled with none of 
them, because of all the vile and cruel rogueries I 
have seen them misapplied to. Most of them, for 
want of authority, are lost in freethinking; others, 
by arrogating too much authority, vanish into super- 
stition. These two kinds, abandoned to such extremi- 
ties, have infinitely more business upon earth than 
ever they are like to have in heaven. The catholic 
may be free from either if he pleases; if he fall into 
either, he must be knave or foul. The same may be 
said of a national church, guarded by the civil, and 
feuced by her own ecclesiastical authorty. She may 
be very catholic, without being enslaved to the de- 
certals and extravagancies of popery; or overlaid by 
the heavier weight of presbytery; or made the jest 
and handmaid of freethinking. It is a general remark 
that two of a trade cannot agree. The most sanguine 
Jesuits, though they are forced to keep some measures, 
are horribly cried out at by those who pretend to 
the strictest kind of reformation: yet these, when- 
ever they get the temporal power into their hands, 
outdo them infinitely in all their arts of double-deal- 
ing and tyranny. But all our jars are a noise about 
nothing. —Clarendon, a man of much more religion 
and sense than either the apostles, fathers, or councils, 
has discovered, of late, that heresy is only a dream ; 
since, according to him, Catholic and Christian are 
one and the same thing in fact. So let us burn 
our books and our schools, for there 1s an end of 
controversy. However, let us keep rancour and per- 
secution on foot, with all the zeal of our fathers. 
There hag been, aud there is still, something to be 
got by it. 

I own I am a hittle mad; so Mentor must take 
nothing il] that I say to him. My patience is ex- 
hausted, and I have done all I could to tire his. 
He must blame his own good nature, that has given 
me room to vent my spleen. As I have no friend 
here of genius or freedom of thought enough to com- 
prehend these notions, they had rotted in my breast, 
and thrown me, perhaps, into some dangerous in- 
disposition, if 1 had not come out with them. I 
am now setting out upon an expedition against the 
Moors, since the modern Christians are too hard for 
me; and, whatever may be my fate, it is an exceed- 
ing comfort to me to have thus discharged my con- 
science in regard of these, before I enter the lists 
against their brethren the Mahometans. 

As for the blank verses which I recommended so 
earnestly to the care of Mentor, I now abandon them 
to his discretion. If he thinks them worth his cor- 
rection, he will give them to the public as he proposes 
without the name of an author, and with his owa 
after the epistle to recommend them. It will do me 
a great deal of honour, and I will take care it shall 
lo him no manner of mischief. If he ueglect pul- 
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lishing them, } shall have the mortification of believ- 
ing the present I took the liberty to make him not 
worth his while, or that my present liberty of speech is 
offensive to him. This must not be. We are all 
brethren in fact; and no man should be angry at 
another for using him with all the intimacy of a friend, 
and opening his whole heart to him without malice or 
disguise. I beg pardon of Mentor, and of all those 
great names he mentions, for my censures upon rhyme 
and raillery, which he may soften or expunge entirely, 
according to his better judgment. I should be very 
sorry to make enemies of those whom, of all mankind, 
I would choose to make my friends. Mr. Pope and 
I lived in perfect union and familiarity, for two or 
three summers, before he entered upon the stage of the 
world, where he has since gained so great and so just 
an applause. The other geniuses have a right to all 
my regard, by the merit of sharing the affection and 
esteem of Mentor, who will do me a great deal of 
honour if he allow me any place in so learned and 
polite a society. Without any compliment, they are 
fitter for the Augustan age than for this. They are at 
home, and endeavour to give the world a sense of its 
follies with great humour and gaitey. The cheerfulness 
of my temper is, in a great measure, sunk under a long 
and hopeless exile, which has given it a serious, or, if 
you will, a supercilious turn. I lash the world with 
indignation and grief, in the strain of Jeremiah. But 
the world is grown so inveterate in iniquity, that I 
fear we shall all lose our Jabour. It will bave just 
the same effect to flog as to tickle them. However, if 
there be any room for a grave, sullen fellow, that has 
been one of the merriest fellows in Europe, in Mentor’s 
academy, I offer myself: and, to pay my entrance, as 
I did in Newgate,® I send him a kilderkin of the best 
wine on this side of the country, to drink their healths, 
and mine if he pleases. I accept, with a great deal 
of acknowledgments, the present of books offered me 
by Mentor, and desire he will send along with them Dr. 
Jonathan Swift's “ Miscellanies,” which they tell me 
are worth them all. I can give him nothing in return, 
but some heads of the Saracens of Oran, which I shall] 
be ordered to cut off, because they will not become 
Christians. I must be their executioner in my own 
defence ; for, with all my spleen and vexation of spirit, 
I am the most inoffensive creature in the world in 
regard of religion. I would not shed one ounce of 
blood in anger or enmity, or wrong any man living of 
a cracked sixpence, to make all the world Catholics ; 
yet I am as stanch a one myself as any Pope in the 
universe. I am all for the primitive church, in which 
people made proof of their religion only at their own 
expense. But I laugh with great contempt at those 
who will force others to Heaven their way, in spite of 
charity. 

Though I should be in the deserts of Libya, I can 
still hear from Mentor. It is not necessary he should 
submit his criticism or correction to me, since I con- 
stitute him my judge without appeal. The gentleman 
of my family meutioned by him is the honestest. but 
the idlest fellow breathing: I cannot even get « letter 
from him. Thus my reliance for the revising and 
publishing of those pieces is entirely upon Mentor, 
whom I embrace with all my heart this 27th of 
February, 1732. 


FROM MR. GAY. 
March 18, 1732. 


Dear Siz,—I hope this unlucky accident of hurting 
your leg will not prevent your coming to us this 
spring, though you say nothing about it. All ygur 
friends expect it and particularly my landlord and 


a Where he had been imprisoned as one o the rebels taken 
ut Preston in 1715 
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landlady, who are my friends as much as ever, and } 
should not think them so if they were not as much 
yours. The downs of Amesbury are so smooth that 
neither horse nor man can hardly make a wrong step, 
so that you may take your exercise with us with 
greater security. If you prevail with the duchess 
to ride and walk with you, you will do her geod; 
but that is a motive I could never prevail with her 
to comply with. I wish you would try whether your 
oratory could get over this difficulty. General Dormer, 
sir Clement Cotterell, and I set out to-morrow morn- 
ing for Rousham, iu Oxfordshire, to stay ten days or a 
fortnight. The duchess will undertake to recommend 
the lords of her acquaintance to attend Mr. Ryves's 
cause, if it should come on before our return; the 
duke will do the same. Her grace, too, has under- 
taken to answer your letter. I have not disposed 
of your South-Sea bonds; there is a year’s interest 
due at Lady-day. Were I to dispose of them at 
present, I should lose a great deal uf the premium I 
paid for them: perhaps they may fall lower, but I 
cannot prevail with myself to sell them. The rogue- 
ries that have been discoveried on some other com- 
panies, I believe, make them all have less credit. 
I find myself dispirited for want of having some 
pursuit. Indolence and idleness are the most tiresome 
things in the world. I begin to find a dislike to 
society. I think I ought to try to break myself of it, 
but I cannot resulve to set about it. 1 have left off 
almost all my great acquanitance, which saves me some- 
thing in chair-hire, though in that article the town is 
still very expensive. Those who were your old ac- 
quaintance are almost the only people I visit; and, 
indeed, upon trying all, I like them best. Lord Corn- 
bury refused the pension that was offered him; he is 
chosen to represent the university of Oxford, in the 
room of Mr. Bromley, without opposition. I know 
him, and I think he deserves it. He is a young noble- 
man of learning and morals, which is so particular 
that I know you will respect and value him; and to 
my great comfort, he lives in our family. Mr. Pope 
is in town and in good health. I lately passed a 
week with him at Twickenham. I must leave the 
rest to the duchess; for I must pack up my shirts, 
to set out to-morrow, being the 14th of March, the day 
after I received your letter. If you would advise the 
duchess to confine me four hours a-day to my own 
room, while I am in the country, I will write; for 
I cannot confine myself as I ought. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 
Deanery-house, Mareh 28, 1732. 

Mr. FAuLkner,—Without the least regard to your 
wager, I do assure you, upow my word and reputation, 
that 1 am not the author of oue single line or syllable 
of that pamphlet called “An Infallible Scheme to Pay 
the Debts of the Nation ;"* and, as it is a very unjust, 
so it is equally an imprudent and fallible croesediig. 
to pronounce determinately on our taste and know- 
ledge of style or mamner of writing, where very good 
judges are often deceived: and in this case, few men 
have suffered so much as myself, who have borne the 
reproach of many hundred printed papers which I 
never saw. I do likewise protest in the same manner 
that I did not write the epigram upon Taylor, nor 
heard of it until Mr. Pilkington showed it me in 
manuscript. Therefore, pray desire your wagerer, from 
me, to be more cautious in determining on such 
matters, and not venture the loss of his money and credit 
with so much odds against him. I am your humble 
servauit, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


a Which was written by Mr. Pilkington, and is founded upon 
hint in “ Gulliver's Travels "’ for levying a tax upon ¥ ces. 
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Tf this fancy should hold, of taxing me with all the 
papers that come out, and at the same time I should 
take a fancy to be a writer, I shall be discovered 
when I have no mind, for it will be only to catechise 
me whenever I am suspected. 





AAD 


: TO LADY ACHESON. 
AW APRIL-FOOL LETTER. 
Saturday morning, 1732. 

A GENTLEMAN called here last night upon some business, 
who took Mr, ’s house yesterday at dinner in 
his return from Wicklow.a He tells me that Mrs. 
was brought to-bed yesterday morning at five 
o'clock of half a child, just as if it were divided in two 
equal parts. It had one eye, half a nose, and a mouth, 
one leg, and so from top to bottom. They could see 
it was a boy, or rather alt a boy: it was dead born, 
but she is very well. It was thought that this was the 
cause of all her colics, Mrs. Brent tells me she has 
known the like more than once. JI am glad the poor 
woman had her mother and sister with her. 

Are you not undone for want of Monky? How are 
you? Does your milk agree with you? We shall see 
you no more at church until Monday returns. Adieu, 
&c. I mend a little. 

FROM LADY ACHESON. 
Saturday morning, 1252. 

I am greatly surprised at the account you gave me of 
poor Mrs. ; but since it was so, I am heartily glad 
she has got rid of it. Mrs. Morris’s gout seized her all 
over on Thursday, so that she keeps her bed. None of 
them know anything of this matter: they sent a boy 
yesterday to Dilginney, (I will not mention this thing 
to them till he returns,) to let them know she was not 
able to go to the country. Iam sorry that you mend 
but a little; this bad weather has increased my cough ; 
the milk agrees very well with me. I will be at your 
church to-morrow. I am, yours, &c. 














TO MR. GAY. 
Dublin, May 4, 1732 

I AM now as lame as when you wrote your fetter, and 
almost as lame as your letter itself, for want of that 
limb from my lady duchess, which you promised, and 
without which I wouder how it could limp hither. I 
am notin a condition to make a true step even on 
Amesbury downs, and J declare that a corporeal false 
step is worse than a political one: nay, worse than a 
thousand political ones, for which I appeal to courts 
and ministers, who hobble on and prosper without the 
sense of feeling. To talk of riding and walking is in- 
sulting me, for I can as soon fly as do either. It is 
your pride or laziness, more than chair-hire, that makes 
the town expensive. No honour is lost by walking in 
the dark; and in the day you may beckon a black- 
guard boy under a gate, near your visiting place, (ea- 
perto crede,) save elevenpence, and get half-a-crown’s 
worth of health. The worst of my present misfortune 
is, that I eat and drink, and can digest neither for 
want of exercise; and, to increase my misery, the 
knaves are sure to find me at home, and make huge 
void spaces in my cellara. I congratulate with you 
for losing your great acquaintance; in such a case, 
philosophy teaches that we mus‘ submit and be con- 
tent with good ones. I like lon Cornbury’s refusing 
his pension, but I demur at his being elected for Ox- 
ford; which, I conceive, is wholly changed, and 
entirely devoted to new principles; so it appeared to 
me the two last times I was there. 

I find by the whole cast of your letter that you are 


® A delightful village in the county of Wicklow, about fovr- 
(en miles from Dublin. 


as giddy and as volatile as ever: just the reverse of 
Mr. Pope, who has always loved a domestic life from 
his youth. I was going to wish you had some little 
place that you could call your own, but I profess 1 du 
not know you well enough to contrive any one system 
of life that would please you. You pretend to preach 
up riding and walking to the duchess, yet, from my 
knowledge of you after twenty years, y. u always joined 
a violent desire of perpetually shifting places aud 
company with a rooted laziness and an utter im- 
patience of fatigue. A coach and six horses is the 
utmost exercise you can bear, and this only when you 
can fill it with such company as is best suited to your 
taste ; and how glad would you be if it could waft you 
in the air to avoid jolting; while I, who am so much 
later in life, can, or at least could, ride five hundred 
miles on a trotting horse. You mortally hate writing, 
only because it is the thing you chiefly ought to do; 
as well to keep up the vogue you have in the world, as 
to make you easy in your fortune: you are merciful 
to everything but money, your best friend, whom you 
treat with inhumanity. Be assured I will hire people 
to watch all your motions and to return me a faithful 
account. Tell me, have you cured your absence of 


/ mind? can you attend to trifles? can you at Ames- 


bury write domestic libels to divert the family and 
neighbouring squires for five miles round? or ven- 
ture so far on horseback without apprehending a 
stumble at every step? can you set the footmen a- 
laughing as they wait at dinner? and do the duchess’s 
women admire your wit? in what esteem are you 
with the vicar of the parish? can you play with him 
at backgammon? have the farmers found out that 
you cannot distinguish rye from barley, or an oak from 
a crab-tree? You are sensible that I know the full 
extent of your country skill is in fishing for roaches or 
gudgeons at the highest. 

I love to do you good offices with your friends, and 
therefore desire you will show this letter to the duchess, 
to improve her grace’s good opinion of your qualifica- 
tions, and convince her how useful you are likely to be 
in tne family. Her grace shall have the honour of my 
correspondence again when she goes to Amesbury. 
Hear a piece of Irish news: I buried the famous 
general Meredyth’s father last night in my cathedral, 
he was ninety-six years old; so that Mrs. Pope may 
live seven years longer. You saw Mr. Pope in health, 
pray is he generally more healthy than when I was 
among you? I would know how your own health is, 
and how much wine you drink ina day? My stint in 
company is a pint at noon, and half as much at night; 
but I often dine at home like a hermit, and then I 
drink little or none at all. Yet I differ from you, for 
I would have society, if I could get what I like, people 
of middle understanding and middle rank. Adieu. 

JoNATHAN SwiFt. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN, 
London, May 13, 1732. 
I am sorry my writing should inconvenience your eyes ; 
but I fear it is rather my style than my ink that is 
so hard to be read: however, if I do not forget myself, 
I will enlarge my hand to give you the less trouble. 
Their graces are at last arrived in perfect. health, in 
spite of all their perils and dangers, though I must own 
they were so long in their voyage that they gave me 
an exceeding heartache; and if that would be any 
hinderance, they shall never have my consent to go 
back to Ireland, but remain here and be only king of 
Knowlea and Drayton; and I do not think it would 
be the worse for him, either in person or pocket. 1 
dare say he would not need a remembrancer's office 


es: A tine mausion of the duke of Dorset’s, Sevenoaks, 
ent, 
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for anything you have spoke to him about: but, how- 
ever, I will not fail in the part that you have set me. 

I find you want a strict account of me how I pass my 
time. But first, I thank you for the nine hours out of 
the twenty-four you bestowed on sleeping ; one or two 
of them I do willingly present you back again. As to 
quadrille, though I am, generally speaking, a constant 
attendant to it every day, yet I will most thankfully 
submit to your allowance of time; for, when com- 

laisance draws me no further, it is with great yawn- 
ings and a vast expense of my breath is asking Who 
plays? Who's called? And whats trumps? and if 
you can recollect anything of my former way of life, 
such as it was, so it is. I never loved to have my 
hands idle; they were either full of work or had a 
book ; but as neither sort was the best or most useful, 
so you will find forty years and a wee bit have done 
no more good to my head than it has to my face. 
Your old friend Biddy is much your humble servant, 
and could she get rid of her cough, her spleen would 
do her and her friend no harm; for she loves a sly 
sedate joke as well as ever you knew her do. 

The duke and duchess are just come in, who both 
present their service to you, and will take it asa favour, 
if you will bestow any of your time that you can spare 
upon lord George.* 

Adieu ; for the duchess, the countess of Suffulk, Mr. 
Chardin, and I are going to quadrille. 


FROM MR. GAY. 
London, May 19, 1732. 
Drar Sir,—To-morrow we set out for Amesbury, 
whare I propose to follow your advice of employing 
myself about some work against next winter. You 
seemed not to approve of my writing more fables. Those 
I am now writing have a prefatory discourse before each 
of them, by way of epistle, and the morals of them 
mostly are of the political kind; which makes them 
run into a greater length than those I have already 
published, I have already finished fifteen or sixteen ; 
four or five more would make a volume of the same 
size as the first. Though this is a kind of writing that 
appears very easy, I find it is the most difficult of any 
that I ever undertook. After I have invented one 
fable and finished it, I despair of finding out another: 
but I have a moral or two more which I wish to write 
upon. I have also a sort of scheme to raise my finances 
by doing something for the stage; with this, and some 
reading and a great deal of exercise, I propose to pass 
my summer. I am sorry it must be without you. 
Why cannot you come and saunter about the downs 
a-horseback in the autumn, to mark the partridges for 
me to shoot for your dinner? Yesterday I received 
your letter, and notwithstanding your reproaches of 
laziness, I was four or five hours about business, and 
did not spend a shilling in a coach or chair. I re- 
ceived a year's interest on your two bonds, which is 8/. 
I have four of my own. I have deposited all of them 
in the hands of Mr. Hoare, to receive the half- year's 
interest at Michaelmas. The premium of the bouds is 
fallen a great deal since J bought yours. I gave very 
near 62. on each bond, and they are now sold for about 
50s. Everything is very precarious, and I have no 
opinion of any of their public securities; but I believe 
the parliament next year intend to examine the South- 
Sea scheme. I do not know whether it will be prudent 
to trust our money there till that time. I did what I 
eould to assist Mr. Ryves; and I am very glad that he 
has found justice. Lord Bathurst spoke for him, and 
was very zealous on bringing on his cause. The 
duchess intended to write in my last letter, but she gt 


a Lord George Sackville was at that time a student in the 
woiversity of Dublin. 
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out all on a sudden to take care of lord Drumlanrig,, 

who was taken ill of the small-pox at Winchester. 
school, He is now perfectly well recovered (for he 
had a favourable kind) to the great joy of our sails 
I think she ought, as she intends, to renew her corre- 
spondence with you at Amesbury. I was at Dawley 
on Sunday. Lady Bolingbroke continues in a very 

bad state of health, but still retains her spirits. eYou 
are always remembered there with great respect and 

friendship. Mrs. Pope is so worn out with old age, 

but without any distemper, that I look upon her life as 
very uncertain. Mr. Pope’s state of health is much 

in the same way as when you left him. As for my- 

self, Iam often troubled with the colic. I have ag 

much inattention, and have, I think, lower spirits thar, 

usual, which I impute to my having no one pursuit in 

life. I have many compliments to make you from the 

duke and duchess, and lords Bolingbroke, Bathurst, 

sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, Dr. Arbuthnot, 

Mr. Lewis, &c. Every one of them is disappointed in 

your not coming among us. I have not seen dean - 
Berkeley, but have read his book, and like inany parts 

of it; but in general think, with you, that it is tov 

speculative, at least for me. Dr. Delany I have very 

seldom seen ; he did not do me the honour to advise 

with me about anything he has published.¢ 1 like 

your thoughts upon these sort of writings ; and I should 

have advised him as you did, though I had lost. his 

good opinion. I write in very great haste; for I have 

many things to do before I go out of town. Pray 

make me as happy as you can, and let me hear from 

you often. But Iam still in hopes to see you, and 

will expect a summons one day or other to come to 

Bristol, in order to be your guide to Amesbury. 


TO THE REV. DR. HENRY JENNY. 
AT HIS HOUSE IN ARMAGH. 
Dublin, June 8, 1732. 

Siz,—It is true that some weeks ago a manuscript 
paper of verses was handed about this town, and after- 
wards printed. The subject was, my great ingratitude 
and breach of hospitality in publishing a copy of 
verses called “ Hamitton’s Bawn.” The writer hath 
likewise taken severe notice of some other verses pub- 
lished many years ago by the indiscretion of a friend, 
to whom they were sent ina letter. It was called a 
journal, and written at Mr. Rochfort’s ; and the conse- 
quences drawn from both by this late writer is, that the 
better I am used in any family the more I abuse them; 
with other reflections that must follow from such a 
principle. J was originally as unwilling to be libelled 
as the nicest man can be; but having been used to 
such treatment ever since I unhappily began to be 
known, I am now grown hardened; and while the 
frieuds I have left will continue to use me with any 
kindness, I shall need but a small degree of philosophy 
to bear me up against those who are pleased to be my 
enemies on the score of party zeal, and the hopes of 
turning that zeal to account. Que thing, I confess, 
would still touch me to the quick; I mean if any 
person of true genius would employ his pen against 
me; but if Iam not very partial to myself, I cannot 
remember that, among at least two thousand papers, 
full of groundless reflections agaiust me, hundreds of 
which I have seen, and heard of more, 1] ever saw - 
any one production that the meanest writer could have 
cause to be proud of; for which I can assign a very 
natural reason; that during the whole busy time of 

a The duke of Queensberry's eldest son. 

b * Alciphron; or, the Minute Philosopher.”’ 

¢ He published in London, in the year 178%, “ Revelation 
examined with Candonr,” &e. 
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my life, the men of wit (in England) were all my 
particular friends, although may of them differed from 
me in opinions of public persons aud proceedings. 
As to Ireland, where I lived very little before the 
queeu’s death, and ever since in perfect retirement, I 
remeniber to have published nothing but what is called 
the “ Drapier’s Letters,” and some few other trifles relat- 
ing to the affairs of this miserable and ruined kingdom. 
What other things fell from me (chiefly in verse) 
were only amusements in hours of sickness or leisure, 
or in private families to divert ourselves and some 
neighbours, but were never intended for public view, 
which is plain from the subjects and the careless way 
of handling them ; neither indeed can it answer the true 
ends of vanity, or desire of praise, to let the world see 
such little sallies of fancy or humour, because, if they 
be ill or indifferently performed, (which must often 
be the case,) the loss of reputation is certain; and 
however well executed, after a week's vogue, they are 
utterly forgotten. I know not how I come to be led 
so far from the subject of yonr letter. I confess there 
were some few persous who made random conjectures 
that you might possibly be concerned in the paper you 
hiut at, but they were such who knew very little of you 
or me; for others who were better acquainted with 
us both have always cleared you, because they did not 
look upon that paper any way equal to your known 
good sense aud caudour, or talent of writing. And 
as to myself, I had further conviction, because 1 knew 
how well you were acquainted with the whole history 
and occasion of writing those verses on the barrack ; 
how well pleased the master and lady of the family 
were with it; that you had read it more than once; 
that it was no secret to any neighbour, nor any reserve 
but that against giving a copy. You know well by 
what incidents that reserve was broken, by granting a 
copy to a great person, and from thence how it fell 
into other hands, and so came (as is the constant case) 
to be published, and is now forgotten. I confess my 
own conjectures about this late libel against me lay 
towards another gentlemau, who, | am informed, hath 
since cleared himself,—I mean Dr. Tisdall:* but that 
suspicion was first taught me by others: and yet I 
kuow very well that for at least fifteen years past 
he hath been often engaged ina kind of flirting war 
of satiric burlesque verse with certaiu wags both in 
town and country, who, it seems, were provoked with 
his faculty of jibing, and used to answer him iu his 
own way. Yet 1 have been assured that in these 
combats he was generally mistaken in his adversaries, 
falling foul upon many persons who never dipped a 
pen either for or against him : and I think you, among 
others, had some marks of his favour. But as to me, 
who I solemnly profess was always eutirely innocent, 
during the whole time that his pen and tongue took 
this unhappy turn, as well as before and since, I could 
never be one mouth at peace for his wit; whatever 
was writ to ridicule him was laid at my door, and 
only by himself; with a further declaration, much to 
my honour, that he knew my style, would trouble 
himeelf to inquire no further; and, usiug my sirname, 
said I was his man. Some of his performauces I 
have seen, and have heard of more, besides the great 
number he kept iz petto; so that five or six gentle- 
men have often and very lately assured me that in one 
evening sitting he has produced a dozen of his libels 
wholly against me; desiring I might be told of it, 
aud assuring those gentlemen that the whole dozen 
should be published if I would not let him alone. 


a To this gentleman Dr. Swift addressed a letter, April 20, 
7704, on the subject of his addresses to Mrs. Johnson, assuring 
him very candidly that he had himself never seen any other 
lady whose conversation he entirely valued; and freely giving 
tonsent to her martying Dr. Tisdall. 
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This was a little hard upon me, who had never one 
single moment in my life the least inclination to enter 
the lists with him, at those or any other weapons what- 
soever, any more than I would venture to sit four hours 
disputing with him any point of controversy. I con- 
fess this keenness of the doctor in determining, when- 
ever he was attacked, to fix on me for his adversary, 
inclined me to conceive that he might probably have 
written this last paper, and other peuple had the same 
thonght: but I hear he hath utterly denied it; and J 
believe him: for I am confident he is an honest man, 
but unhappily misled, through the whole course of 
his life, by mistaking his talent, which he hath, against 
nature, applied to wit and raillery and rhyming: 
besides which, his incurable absence of mind on all 
occasions and in all companies hath led him into ten 
thousand errors, especially of that kind which are 
mortal to all agreeable or improving conversation, and 
which hath put him upon such a foot with every friend 
that I heartily lament the situation he is in. 

I entreat your pardon for the length and insignifi- 
cancy of this letter, but my solitary way of life is apt 
to make me talkative upon paper. I desire you would 
believe, first, that I have so frequently been libelled, 
that my curiosity to know the authors is quite extinct, 
though that of some friends is not; secondly, that I 
am not hasty in judging of men’s style, or matter, or 
malice. I can venture to say that a thing is not writ- 
ten by such a person, because it is much below his 
good sense; and to look among the herd of dunces is 
endless. As to yourself, I hope you will be my witness 
that I have always treated you with particular distinc- 
tion; and if we differ in opimions relating to public 
proceedings, it is for very good reasons: you are an 
expectant from the world and from power; I have 
long done with both: having been an original offender 
against all principles set up since the death of the 
queen, I could not think it worth my while to quit 
my old ones, and must have done it with an ill grace, 
though honour and conscience had been out of the 
question. Whoever really believes that things are 
well is many ways happy; he is pleased with the 
world, (as I was formerly,) aud the world with him; 
his merit is allowed, and favour will certainly follow ; 
which I heartily wish you, only desiring that, in what 
appears {o my eyes a very dirty road, you would pick 
out the cleanest stages you can; and believe me to be, 
with much esteem, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, JONATHAN SwirT, 





FROM LADY CATHERINE JONES. 
June 15, 1732, 

Tue retarn of my humble thanks to Mr. Dean, by 
tthe date it, bears, looks more like a slumber of grari- 
tude than the quick sense of that rare virtue which 
I owe to you, sir, for the trouble you have so willingly 
undertaken in executing what I so mgch desired, 
since the mauner you have done it in answers my 
wishes in every respect. The proposal you made IJ 
acquainted my sister Kildare and niece Fanny Con- 
ingsby with; for I, being but one part of the family, 
cannot act further than they will consent, which is, 
that they will settle twenty shilliugs per year that you 
may never be liable to any more trouble upon the same 
occasion.a 

I need not inform Mr. Dean that the world teaches 
us that relations and friends look like two different 
species: and though I have the honour to be allied to 
my lord Burlington, yet, since the death of my good 
father and his, the notice he takes of me isas if 1 was 
a separated blood; or else, Iam vain enough to say, 


@ For the purpose of keeping in repair the monument of hea 
grandfather, archbishop Jones. 
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we are sprung from one ancestor, whose ashes keep 
up a greater lustre than those who are not reduced 
to it. 

I cannot conclude without saying that, were I 
worthy, in any way, to have the pleasure of seeing 
dean Swift, I do not know any passion, even envy, 
would not make innocent in my ambition of seeing 
the author of so much wit and judicious writing as I 
have had the advantage to reap. Your most humble 
and obliged servant, CATHERINE JONES. 

Your opinion of Mr. French* ig just, and his due. 





TO THE REV. JOHN BRANDRETH, 
DEAN OF EMLY.> 
Dublin, June 30, 1732. 


Siz,—If you are not an excellent philosopher, I allow 
you personate one perfectly well; and if you believe 
yourself, I heartily envy you; for I never yet saw in 
Ireland a spot of earth two feet wide that had not in it 
something to displease. J think I once was in your 
county, Tipperary,¢ which is like the rest of the whole 
kingdom,—a bare face of nature, without houses or 
plantations; filthy cabins, miserable, tattered, half- 
starved creatures, acarce in human shape; one inso- 
lent, ignorant oppressive ‘squire to be found in twenty 
miles’ riding; a parish church to be found only in a 
summer-day’s journey, in comparison of which an 
English farmer's barn is a cathedral; a bog of fifteen 
miles round; every meadow a slough, and every hill 
a mixture of rock, heath, and marsh; and every 
male and female, from the farmer inclusive to the day- 
labourer, infallibly a thief, and consequently a beggar, 
which in this island are terms convertible. The Shan- 
non is rather a lake than a river, and has not the sixth 
part of the stream that runs under London Bridge. 
There is nut an acre of land in Ireland turned to half 
its advantage; yet it is better improved than the 
people: and all these evils are effects of English ty- 
ranny jo your sons and grandchildren will find to 
their sorrow. Cork indeed was a place of trade; but 
for aome years past is gone to decay ; and the wretched 
merchants, instead of being dealers, are dwindled into 
pedlars and cheats. 1 desire you will not write such 
accounts to your friends im England. Did you ever 
see one cheerful countenance among our country vul- 
gar ? unless once a-year at a fair or on a holiday, when 
some poor rogue happened to get drunk, and starved 
the whole week after. You will give a very different 
account of your winter campaign, when you can't 
walk five yards from your door without being mired 
to your knees, nor ride half a mile without being in 
slough to your saddle-skirts ; when your landlord must 
send twenty miles for yeast, before he can brew or 
bake; and the neighbours for six miles round must 
club to kill a mutton, Pray, take care of damps, 
and when you leave your bedchamber let a fire be 
made, to last till night; and after all, if a stocking 
happens to@fall off a chair, you may wring it next 
morning.—J nunc, et tecum versus meditare canoros. 

I have not said all this out of any malicious inten- 
tion, to put you out of conceit with the scene where 
you are, but merely for your credit; because it is bet- 
ter to know you are miserable than to betray an ill 
taste: 1 consult your honour, which is dearer than life; 
therefore I demand that you shall not relish one bit of 
victuals, or drop of drink, or the company of any 
human creature within thirty miles of Knoctoher, 
during your residence in those parts; and then I shall 
begin to have a tolerable opinion of your under- 
standing. 


@ Humphrey French, eaq., lord-mayor of Dublin. 
b Also rector of Kilmore, in the diocese of Armagh. Died m 
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My lameness is very slowly recovering; and if ¥ 
be well when that the year is out, J shall vad) y fai 
pound; yet I make a shift to ride about ten miles a- 
day by virtue of certain implements called gamba- 
does, where my feet stand firm as on a floor; and I 
generally dine alone, like a king or an hermit, and 
coutinue alone until I go to bed; for even my, ine 
will not purchase company, and I begin to thiuk the 
Jame are forsaken as much as the poor and the blind, 
Mr. Jebb= never calls at the deanery of late: perhaps 
he hath fuund out that I like him as a modest man 
and of very good understanding. This town is 
neither large nor full enough to furnish events for en- 
tertaining a country correspondent, Murder now and 
then is all we have to trust to. Our fruit is all de- 
stroyed with the long spring and eastern winds; and 
I shall not have the tenth part of my last year's fruit. 
Miss Hvadly hath been nine days in the small-pox 
which I never heard of till this minute; but they say 
she is past danger. She would have been a terrible 
loss to the archbishop.b Dr. Felton, of Oxford, hath 
written an octavo about Revelation;. I know not 
his character. He sent over four copies to me, one 
of which was for Mr. Tickell,4 two for the bishops of 
Cork and Waterford,® and one to myself, by way of 
payment for sending the rest, I suppose, for he sent me 
no letter. 1 know him not. Whenever you are in this 
town, I hope you will mend your usage of me by 
coming often to a philosophical dinner at the deanery : 
this I pretend to expect for the sake of our common 
‘ghateia lady Elizabeth Germaine, to wl.om J owe the 
appiness of your acquaintance; and on her account 
I expect your justice to believe me to be, with truest 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwiFT. 


TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 
Dublin, July 10, 1732. 

I wap your letter by Mr. Ryves a long time after 
the date, for I suppose he stayed long in the way. I 
am glad you determine upon something; there is no 
writing I esteem more than fables, nor anything so 
difficult to succeed in: which, however, you have 
done excellently well, and I have often admired your 
happiness in such a kind of performances, which I 
have frequently endeavoured at in vain. I remember 
I acted as you seem to hint; I found a moral first, 
and studied for 4 fa>le, but could do nothing that 
pleased me, and so left off that scheme for ever. I re- 
member one, which was to represent what scoundrels 
rise in armies by a long war, wherein I supposed the 
lion was engaged ; and having lost all his animals of 
worth, at last serjeant Hog came to be brigadier, and 
corporal Ass a colonel, &c. I agree with you likewise 
about getting something by the stage, which, when it 
succeeds, is the best crop for poetry in England: but 
pray take some new scheme, quite different from any- 
thing you have already touched. The present humour 
of the players, who hardly (ag I was told in London) 
regard any new play, and your present situation at 
the court, are the difficulties to be overcome; but 
those circumstances may have altered (at least the 
former) since I left you. My scheme was to pass a 

a Dr. John Jebb, afterwards dean of Cashel, the brother of 


Dr. To a ee an nse physician. 
u oulter, archbishop of Ar ; : 
er) Aa p magh; who died Septem 
ce “The Christian faith asserted against Densts, Arians, and 
Socinians, in Eight Sermons, preached at the Ladv Moycr's 
Lectures.” 

a2 Thomas Tickell, esq., the friend of Addison, and then se: 
cretary to the lords-justices of Ireland. 

e Dr. Peter Browne, famous for having written against drink- 
ing memories, was at that time bishop of Cork. The bishop of 
eee was Dr. Thomas Mills, who sat in that see from 1707 
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mouth at Amesbury, and then go to Twickenham, and 
live a winter between that and Dawley, and sometimes 
at Riskins, without going to London, where I now 
can have no occasional lodgings; but I am not yet 
in any condition for such removals. I would fain 
have you get enough against you grow old to have two 
or three servants about you and a convenient house. It 
is hard to want those subsidia senectuti, when a man 
grows hard to please, and few people care whether he 
be pleased or not. I have a large fiiine. yet I should 
hardly prevail to find one visitor if I were not able to 
hire him with a bottle of wine; so that, when I am 
not abroad on horseback, I generally dine alone, and am 
thankful if a friend will pass the evening with me. I 
am now with the remainder of my pint before me, and 
so here's your health; and the second and chief is to 
my Tunbridge acquaintance, my lady duchess; and I 
tell you that I fear my lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope 
(a couple of philosophers) would starve me, for even of 
port wine I should require half a pint a-day, and as 
much at night: and you were growing as bad, unless 
your duke and duchess have mended you. Your colic 
is owing to intemperance of the philosophical kind; 
you eat without care, and if you drink less than I you 
drink too little. But your inattention I cannot par- 
don, because I imagined the cause was removed, for 
I thought it lay in your forty millions of schemes by 
court hopes and court fears. Yet Mr. Pope has 
the same defect, and it is of all others the most mor- 
tal to conversation: neither is my lord Bolingbroke 
untinged with it: all for want of my rule, Vive la ba- 
gatelle! but the doctor is the king of inattention! 
What a vexatious life should I lead among you! If 
the duchess be a réveuse, I will never go to Amesbury ; 
or, if I do, I will run away from you both to one 
of her women and the steward and chaplain. 

Mapam, I mentioned something to Mr. Gay of a Tun- 
bridge acquaintance, whom we forget of course when 
we return to town, and yet I am assured that, if they 
meet again next summer, they have a better title to 
resume their commerce. Thus I look on my right of 
corresponding with your grace to be better established 
upon your return to Amesbury; and I shall at this 
time descend to forget, or at least suspend, my resent- 
ments of your neglect al] the time you were in London. 
I still keep in my heart that Mr. Gay had no sooner 
turned his back than you left the place in his letter 
void which he had commanded you to fill: though 
your guilt confounded you so far that you wanted 
presence of mind to blot out the last line, where that 
command stared you in the face. But it is my mis- 
fortune to quarrel with all my acquaintance, and 
always come by the worst; aud fortune is ever against 
me, but never so much as by pursuing me out of mere 
partiality to your grace, for which you are to answer. 
By your connivance, she has pleased, by one stumble 
on the stairs, to give me a lameness that six mouths 
have not been able perfectly to cure: and thus I am 
prevented from revenging myself by continuing a 
month at Amesbury, and breeding confusion in your 
grace'’s family. No disappointment through my whole 
life has been so vexatious by many degrees; and God 
knows whether I shall ever live to see the invisible 
lady to whom I was obliged for so many favours, and 
whom I never beheld since she was a brat in hanging 
sleeves. I am and shall be ever, with the greatest respect 
and gratitude, madam, your grace’s nyost obedient and 
most humble, &c. 

JonaTHAaN Swirt. 
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FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
July 18, 1782, 

‘I write this letter in hopes that Pope, a man scat- 
tered in the world, (according to the French phrase,) 
will soon procure me an opportunity of conveying 
it safely to you, my reverend dean. For my own 
part, half this wicked nation might go to yon, or half 
your beggarly nation might come to us, and the 
whole migration be over before I knew anything of 
the matter. My letter will concern neither affairs 
of state nor of party; and yet I would not have it 
fall into the hands of our ministers; it might pass in 
their excellent noddles for a piece of a plot against 
themselves, if not against the state; or at least it 
might furnish them with an opportunity of doing an 
ill-natured, and disappointing a good-natured thing ; 
which being a pleasure to the malicious and the base, 
I should be sorry to give it on any occasion, and es- 

pecially on this, to the par nobile fratrum.* 

After this preamble, I proceed to tell you that 
there is in my neighbourhood, in Berkshire, a clergy- 
man, one Mr. Talbot, related to the solicitor-general, 
and protected by him. This man has now the living 
of Burfield,> which the late bishop of Durham held 
before, and for aught I know after, he was bishop of 
Oxford. The living is worth 4002. per annum, over 
and above a curate paid, as Mr. Correy, a gentleman 
Wo does my business in that country, and who is a 
very grave authority, assures me. The parsonage- 
house is extremely good, the place pleasant, and the 
air excellent; the distance from London a little day's 
journey, and from hence (give me leave to think this 
circumstance of some importance to you) not much 
above half a day's, even fur you who are no great 
jockey. Mr. Talbot has many reasons which make 
him desirous to settle in Ireland for the rest of his 
life, and has been looking out for a change of prefer- 
ments some time. As soon as J heard this I em- 
ployed one to know whether he continued in the same 
mind, and to tell him that an advantageous exchange 
might be offered him if he could engage his kinsmar: 
to make it practicable at court. He answered for his 
own acceptance and his kiusman’s endeavours. I 
employed next some friends to secure my lord Dorset, 
who very frankly declared himself ready to serve you 
in anything, and in this if you desired it. But he 
mentioned a thing, at the same time, wholly unknown 
to me, which is, that your deanery is not in the 
nomination of the crown, but im the election of the 
chapter. This may render our affair perhaps more | 
easy ; more hard, I think, it cannot be; bnt in all 
cases it requires other measures to he taken. One 
of these, I believe, must be, to prepare Hoadly, bishop 
of Salisbury, if that be possible, to prepare his brother 
the archbishop of Dublin. The light in which the 
proposition must be represented to him and our mi- 
nisters (if it be made to them) is this: that, though 
they gratify you, they gratify you in a thing advan- 
tageous to themselves, and silly in you to ask. I sup- 
pose it will not be hard to persuade them that it is 
better for them you should be a private parish priest 
in an English county than a dean in the metropolis 
of Ireland, where they know because they have felt 
your authority and influence. At least this topic is a 
plausible one for those who speak to them to insist 
upon, and coming out of a Whig mouth may have 
weight. Sure I am, they will be easily persuaded 
that quitting power for ease, and a greater for a lesa 
revenue, is a foolish bargain, which they should by 
consequence help you to make. 

You see now the state of this whole affair, and you 
will judge better than I am able to do of the means 


a Sir Robert, and his brother Horace Walpole. 
b Arectory in Berkshire. 
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to be employed on your side of the water: as to those 
on this, nothing shall be neglected. Find some se- 
cure way of conveying your thoughts and your com- 
mands to me; for my friend has a right to command 
me arbitrarily, which no man else upon earth has: 
or rather, dispose of affairs so as to come hither imme- 
diately. You intended to come some time ago. You 
speak in a letter Pope has just now received from 
you as if you still had in view to make this Journey 
before winter. Make it in the summer, and the sooner 
the better. To talk of being able to ride with stirrups 
is trifling: get on Pegasus, bestride the hippogryph, 
or mount the white nag in the Revelation. To be 
serious: come anyhow, and put neither delay nor 
humour iu a matter which requires despatch and ma- 
nagement. Though I have room, I will not say one 
word to you about Berkeley’ss or Delany's book. 
Some part of the former is hard to be understood ; 
none of the latter is to be read. I propose, however, 
to reconcile you to metaphysics, by showing how 
they may be employed against metaphysicians ; and 
that, whenever you do not understand them, nobody 
else dves—no, not those who write them. 

I know you are inquisitive about the health of the 
oor woman who inhabits this place; it is tolerable, — 

tter than it has been some years. Come and see 
her; you shall be nursed, fondled, and humoured. 
She desires you to accept this assurance, with Hr 
humble service. Your horses shall be grazed in sum- 
mer, and fothered in winter; and you and your man 
shall have meat, drink, and lodging. Washing I 
cannot afford, Mr. Dean; for 1 am grown saving, 
thanks to your sermon about frugality. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Drayton, July 19, 1732. 
T BELIEVE you will not wonder at my long silence 
when I tell you that Mrs. Floyd came ill here, but 
that she kept pretty much to herself; and ever since 
she has been here, till within these two or three days, I 
have had no hopes of her life. You may easily guess 
what I must have suffered for a so long tried, prudeut 
useful, agreeable companion and friend. And God 
knows she is now excessively weak, and mends but 
slowly: however I have now great hopes, and I am very 
good at believing what I heartily wish. As I dare 
say you will be concerned for her, you may want to 
know her illness, but that is more than I can tell you. 
See has fancied herself in a consumption a great while ; 
but though she has had the most dreadful cough I ever 
heard in my life, all the doctors said it was uot that; 
but none of them did say what it was. The doctor 
here, who is an extruordinary good one, (but lives four- 
teen long, long miles off,) has lately been left ten thou- 
sand pounds, and now hates his business: he says it 
is & skate humour that falls upon her nerves, some- 
times on her stomach and bowels; and indeed what he 
has given her has, to appearance, had much better 
effect than the millions of things she has been forced 
to take. After this, you will not expect I should have 
followed your orders and rid, for I have scarcely 
walked ; although I dare not be very much in her 
room, because she constrained herself to hide her i}]ness 
from me. 

The duke and duchess of Dorset have not been here 
yet, but I am in hopes they will soon. I do not know 
whether you remember Mrs. Crowther, and Mrs. 
Acourt; they and Mr. Persode are my company; but 
as I love my house full, I expect more still and my 
lady Suffolk talks of making me a short visit. I have 
been so full of Mrs. Floyd, I had like to have fov»got 


* * Alciphron; or the Minute Philosopher.” 
** Revelation examined with Candour.” 
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to teli you that I am such a dunderheatl, that I really 
do not know what my sister Pen's age was; but | think 
she could not be above twelve years old. She was the 
next to me, but whether two or three years younger I 
have forgotten; and what is more ridiculous, I do not 
exactly know my own, for my mother and nurse used 
to differ upon that notable point. And I am willing to 
be a young lady stil], so will not allow myself to be 
more than forty-eight next birthday; but if f make 
my letter any longer, perhaps you will wish I had 
never been born. So adieu, dear dean. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 
Dublin, July 22, 1732, 

Mr. ALDERMAN,—There is a young gentlemen of the 
clergy here, for whom I have great regard. And I 
cannot but wish this young gentleman (for whose 
learning and oratory in the pulpit I will engage) might 
have the honour to be your chaplain in your mayoralty. 
His name is Matthew Pilkington: he is some years 
under thirty, but has more wit, sense, and discretion 
than any of your Lendon parsons ten years above his 
age. He has a great longing to see England,. and 
appear in the presence of Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, and 
others, in which I will venture to befriend him. You 
are not to tell me of prior engagements, because I 
have some title, as an old acquaintance, tu expect a 
favour from you. Therefore pray let me know ime 
mediately that you have complied with my request 
before you had read half my letter.* I expect your 
answer, to my satisfaction, and the happiness of the 
young gentleman; and am, with great sincerity, yous 
most obedient servant, JONATHAN Swirt. 
P.S. You need not be afraid of Mr, Pilkington’s 

hanging upon you; for he has some fortune of his 

own, aud somewhat in the church; but be would be 

glad to see Eugland, and be more known to those who 

will esteem him and may raise him, 


FROM MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENS. 
BERRY. 
Amesbury, July 24, 1732. 

Dear Sir,—As the circumstances of our money affairs 
are altered, I think myself obliged to acquaint 
you with them as soon as I can; which, if I had 
not received your letter last post, I should have done 
now. I left your two South-Sea bonds, and four of 
my own, in Mr. Hoare’s hands, when I came out of 
town, that he might receive the interest for us, when 
due; or, if you should want your money, that you 
might receive it upon your order. Since I came out 
of town, the South-Sea company have come to a reso- 
lution to pay off 50 per cent. of their bonds, with the 
interest of the 50 per cent. to Michaelmas next; so 
that there is now half of our fortunes in Mr. Hoare’s 
hands at present, without any interest going on. As 
you seem to be inclined to have your money remitted 
to Ireland, I will not lay out the sum that is paid into 
his hands in any other thing till I have your orders. 
I cannot tell what to do with my own. I believe I 
shall see Mr. Hoare in this country very soon: for he 
has a house not ahove six miles from us, and I intend 
to advise with him; though, in the present situation of 
affairs, I expect to be left to take my own way. The 
remaining 50 per cent., were it to be sold at present, 
bears a premium; but the premium on the 50 that 
was paid is sunk. I do not know whether I write 

a This letter was sent to Mrs. Barber the poetess anc Mr. 
Delany, who were then in London, to be delivered by them to 
the alderman; but they never delivered it, out of a desire, 
a8 Was supposed, to prevent the recommendation from succeed 
iug: and the dean was under the necessity of writing a second 
letier to the same purpose, which secured the place to Mr, 
Pilkington. 
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intelligibly apon tle subject. I cannot send you the 
particulars of your account, though 1 know I am in 
debt to you for interest, beside the principal; and 
you will understand so much of what I intend to in- 
form you, that half of your mouey is now in Mr. 
Hoare’s hands without any interest. So, since I cannot 
send You the particulars of your account, I will now 
say no more about it. 

I shall finish the work I intended this summer; but 
I look upon he success in every respect to be pre- 
carious. You judge very right of my present situa- 
tion, that I cannot propose to succeed by favour: and 
I do not think, if I could flatter myself that I had any 
degree of merit, much could be expected from that 
uufashionable pretension. 

1 have almost done everything I proposed in the 
way of fables, but have not set the last hand to them. 
Though they will not amount to half the number, I 
believe they will make much such another volume as 
the last. I find it the most difficult task I ever under- 
took; but have determined to go through with it; and, 
after this, I believe I shall never have courage enough 
to think any more in this way. Last post I had a 
letter from Mr. Pope, who informs me he has heard 
from you; and that he is preparing some scattered 
things of yours and his for the press. I believe I shall 
not see him till the winter; for, by riding and walk- 
ing, I am endeavouring to lay in a stock of health to 
squander in the town. You see, in this respect, my 
scheme is very like the country gentlemen in regard 
to their revenues. As to my eating and drinking, I 
live as when you knew me; 80 that in that point we 
shall agree very well in living together; and the duchess 
will answer for me that I am cured of inattention ; 
for I never forget anything she says to me.3....1]°or he 
never hears what I say, so cavnot forget. If I served 
him the same way, I should not care a farthing ever 
to be better acquainted with my Tunbridge acquaint- 
ance, whom, by attention to him, I have learned to set 
my heart upon. I began to give over all hopes, and 
from thence began my neglect. I think this a very 
philosophical reason, though there might be another 
given. When fine ladies are in London, it is very 
genteel and allowable to forget their best friends; 
which, if I thought modestly of myself, must needs be 
you, because you know little of me. Till you do 
more, pray do not persuade Mr. Gay that he is dis- 
creet enough to live alone; for I do assure you he is 
not, nor I either. We are of great use to one another; 
for we never flatter nor contradict, but when it is ab- 
sulutely necessary, and then we do it to some purpose ; 
particularly the first agrees mightily with our con- 
stitutions. Ifever we quarrel, it will be about a piece 
of bread and butter; for somebody is never sick, ex- 
cept he eats too much of it. He will not quarrel] with 
you for a glass or so; for by that means he hopes to 
gulp down some of that forty millions of schemes that 
hindered him from being good company. I would 
fain see you here, there is so fair a chance that one of 
us must be pleased; perhaps both, you with an old 
acquaintance, I with a new one: it is so well worth 
taking a journey for, that if the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain. 
But before either of our journeys are settled, I desire 
you would resolve me one question—whether a man, 
who thinks himself well where he is, should look out 
for his house and servants before it is convenient, before 
he grows old, or before a perscn, with whom he lives, 

ulls him by the sleeve in private (according to oath) 
and tells him that they have enough of his company ? 
He will not let me write one word more, but that I 
bave a very great regard for you, &c. 
The duke is very much yours, and wS¥ vever leave 
a The duchess here hegins. 
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you to your wine. Many thanks for your drum 
I wish to receive your congratulations for the other 
boy, you may believe. 


FROM MRS. CAESAR 4 
August 6, 1732, 


Permit me to congratulate you upon the return of 
Mrs. Barber, with thanks for pleasures enjoyed in her 
company ; for had she not come recommended by the 
dean of St. Patrick's, likely I had passed her by un- 
heeded, being apt to follow a good author in shun- 
ning those of my own coat. But hold; I must look if 
it runs not from corner to corner, which I more fear 
than length. For Pope says, though sometimes he finds 
tov many letters in my words, never too many words 
in my letters. So, with Mr. Caesar's and my best wishes, 
thou worthy, witty, honest dean, adieu. 
M. ApveLMAR Cesar. 


FROM LADY WORSLEY b 
Auguat 6, 1732, 
Sir,—I flatter myself that if you had received my 
last letter you would have favoured me with an 
answer; therefore I take it for granted it is lost. 

I was so proud of your commands, and so fearful of 
being supplanted by my daughter [lady Carteret], 
that I went to work immediately, that her box might 
not keep her in your remembrance, while there was 
nothing to put you in mind of an old friend and 
humble servant. But Mrs. Barber's long stay here 
(who promised me to convey it to you) has made me 
appear very negligent. I doubt not but you think me 
unworthy of the share (you once told me) I had in 
your heart. I am yet vain enough to think I deserve 
it better than all those flirting girls you coquet with. 
I will not yield (even) to dirty Patty, whom I was the 
most jealous of when you was last here. Whatif I am 
a great-grandmother, I can still distinguish your merit, 
from al! the rest of the world ; but it is not consistent with 
your good breeding to put one in mind of it; therefore 
I am determined not to use my interest with sir Ro- 
bert for a living in the Isle of Wight, though nothing 
else could reconcile me to the place. But if I could 
make you archbishop of Canterbury, I should forget 
my resentments, for the sake of the flock, who very 
much want a careful shepherd. Are we to have the 
honour of seeing you or not? I have flesh hopes 
given me; but I dare not please myself too much with 
them, lest I should be again disappointed. If I had it 
as much in my power as my inclination to serve Mrs. 
Barber, she should not be kept thus long attending : 
but I hope her next voyage may prove more successful, 
She is just come in, and tells me you have sprained 
your foot, which will prevent your journey till next 
summer; but assure yourself the Bath 1s the only im- 
fallible cure for such an accident. If you have any 
regard remaining for me, you will show it by taking 
my advice; if not, I will endeavour to forget you, if 
Ican. But till that doubt is cleared, Iam as much 
as ever, the dean's obedient humble servant, 

F. Wonscey. 


TO ALDERMAN BARBER. 
Dublin, August 10, 1732, 

Mr. ALDERMAN,—I am very angry with my friend 
doctor Delany for not applying to you sooner, as I 
desired him, in favour of Mr. Matthew Pilkington, a 
young clergyman here, who has a great ambition to 
have the honour of being your chaplain in your mayors 
alty. I waited for the doctor's answer before I could 

&® Wife to the treasurer of the navy during lord Oxford's ad- 
miaistration, in the reign of queen Anne. 

b Indorsed. ** Lady Worsley, with a present of a writing boy 
japanned by herselt” 
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write to you, and it came but last night. He tells me 
you have been so very kind as to give him a promise 
upon my request ; I will therefore tell my story. This 
gentleman was brought to me by the doctor about four 
years ago, and I found him so modest a young man, 
so good a scholar and preacher, and of so hopeful a 
genius, and grew still better upon my hands the more 
I knew him, that I have been seeking all opportunities 
to do him some real service, from no other motive in 
the world but the esteem I had of his worth. And I 
hope you know me long enough to believe me capable 
of acting as I ought to do in such a case, however con- 
trary it may be to the present practice of the world. 
He has a great longing to see England, and appear in 
the presence of Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
and some other of my friends, wherein I will assist 
him with my recommendations. He is no relation or 
dependant of mine. Iam not putting you upona job, 
but to encourage a young man of merit upon his own 
account as well as mine. He will be no burden upon 
you, for he has some fortune of his own, and will have 
a much better from his father; and has also a con- 
venient establishment in a church in this city. 

Mr. Pilkington will be ready to attend you upon 
your command, and I wish he may go as soon as pos- 
sible, that he may have a few weeks to prepare him 
for his business, by seeing the Tower, the Monument, 
and Westminster Abbey, and have done staring in the 
streets. 

I am so entirely out of the world that I cannot 
promise a hope ever to requite your favour otherwise 
than with hearty thanks for conferring this obligation 
apon me. And I shall ever remain, with true esteem, 
vour most obedient and obliged humble servant, 

JoNATHAN SWIFT. 


TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 
Dublin, Angust 12, 1732. 
I know not what to say to the account of your steward- 
ship, and it is monstrous to me that the South Seaa 
should pay half their debts at one clap. But I will send 
for the money when you put me into the way, for I 
shall want it here, my affairs being in a bad condition 
by the miseries of the kingdom, and my own private 
fortune being wholly embroiled and worse than ever; 
so that I shall soon petition the duchess, as an object of 
charity, to lend me three or four thousand pounds to 
keep up my dignity. My one hundred pounds will 
buy me six hogsheads of wine, which will support me 
a year; provise frugis inannum copia. Horace desired 
no more: for I will construe frugis to be wine. You 
are young enough to get some lucky hint which must 
come by chance, and it shall be a thing of importance, 
quod et hune in annum vivat et in plures, and you shall 
not finish it in haste, and it shall be diverting and use- 
fully satirical, and the duchess shall be your critic; 
and between you and me, I do not find she will grow 
weary of you till this time seven years. J had lately an 
offer to change for an English living, which is just too 
short by 3002. a-year, and that must be made out of the 
duchess’s pin-money before I can consent. I want to be 
minister of Amesbury, Dawley, Twickenham, Riskins, 
and prebendary of Westminster, else I will not stir a 
step, but content myself with making the duchess mi- 
serable three months next summer. But I keep ill com- 
pany : I mean the duchess and you, who are both out of 


fuvour ; and so I find am I, by afew verses wherein Pope | 


* Gay, as well as his friend Pope, ventured some money in 
the famous South Sea scheme. And there was a print.gy Ho- 
garth, representing Pope putting one of his hands ifito the 
pocket of a larga fat personage, who wore a hornbook at his 
girdle, designed for the fig ie of Gay; and the hornbook had 
rose hr to his ‘‘ Faldes,”’ written for the yung duke of Cum- 

rland. 
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and you have your. parts, You hear Di. Delany has 
got a wife with 16002. a-year; 1, who am his governor, 
cannot take one under two thousand ; I wish you would 
inquire of such a one rn your neighbourhood. See what 
it is to write godly Looks! I profess I envy you above 
all men in England; you want nothing but 30002 
more to keep you in plenty when your friends grow 
weary of you. To prevent which last evil at Ames- 
bury, you must learn to domineer and be peevish, 
to tind fault with their victuals and drink, to chide 
and direct the servants, with some other lessons which 
I shall teach you, and always practised myself 
with success, I believe I formerly desired to know 
whether the vicar of Amesbury can play at back- 
gammon? pray ask him the question and give him 
my service. 


Manam,—I was the most unwary creature in the 
world ® when, against my old maxims, I writ first to 
you upon your return to Tunbridge. I beg that this 
condescension of mine may go no further, and that 
you will not pretend tu make a precedent of it. I 
never knew any man cured of any inattention, 
although the pretended causes were removed. When 
I was with Mr. Gay last in London, talking with him 
on some poetical subjects, he would answer, “ Well, I 
am determined not to accept the employment ot 
gentleman-usher ;” and of the same disposition were 
all my poetical friends, and if you cannot cure him I 
utterly despair. As to yourself, 1 will say to you 
(though comparisons be odious) what I said to the 
queen, that your quality should be never any motive of 
esteem to me: my compliment was then lost, but it 
will not be so to you; for 1 know you more by any 
one of your letters than I could by six months con- 
versing. Your pen isalways soore natural and sincere 
and unaffected than your tongue; in writing you are 
too lazy to give yourself the trouble of acting a part, 
aud have indeed acted so indiscreetly that I have you 
at mercy : and although you should arrive to such a 
height of inimorality as to deny your hand, yet, when- 
ever I produce it, the world will unite in swearing this 
must come from you only. 

I will answer your question. Mr. Gay is not dis- 
creet enough to live alone, but he is too discreet to 
live alone; and yet (unless you mend him) he will 
live alone; even in your graces company. Your 
quarrelling with each other upon the subject of bread 
and butter is the most usual thing in the world; 
parliaments, courts, cities, and kingdoms quarrel for 
no other cause; from hence, and from hence only, 
arise all the quarrels between Whig and Tory; _be- 
tween those who are in the ministry and those who 
are out; between all pretenders to employment in the 
church, the law, and the army: even the common 
proverb teaches you this, when we say, It is none of 
my bread and butter: meaning it is no business of 
mine. Therefore I despair of any reconcilement 
between you till the aflair of bread and butter be 
adjusted, wherein I would gladly be a mediator. If 
Mahomet should come to the mountain, how happy 
would an excellent Jady be who lives a few miles 
from this town! As I was telling of Mr. Gay's way 
of living at Amesbury, she offered fifty guineas to have 
you both at her house for one hour over a bottle of 
Burgundy, which we were then drinking. To your 
question, I auswer that your grace should. pull me by 


a One of the last and most elegant comphnien which this 
singular lady, after having been celebrated »y 60 Many former 
wits and Dee received, was from the amiable Mr. Williaw 
Whitehead, in the third volume of his works, p. 65; which - 
compliment turns on the peculiar circumstance of her grace’s 
having never changed her dress according to the fashion, but 
retained that which had been in vogne when she was a young 
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the sleeve till you tore it off, and when you said you 
were .eary of me, I would pretend to be deaf, and 
think (according to another proverb) that you tore my 
clothes to keep me from going. I never will believe 
one word you say of my lord duke unless I see three 
or four lines in his own hand at the bottom of yours. 
I hawe a concern in the whole family, and Mr. Gay 
must give me a particular account of every branch, 
for I am not ashamed of you though you be duke and 
duchess, though I have been of others who are, &c., 
and I do not doubt but even your own servants love 
yo, even down to your postilions; and when I come 
to Amesbury, before I see your grace, I will have an 
hour’s conversation with the vicar, who will tell me 
how familiarly yon talk to Goody Dobson and all 
the neighbours as if you were their equal, and that 
you were godmother to her son Jacky. I am, and 
shall be ever, with the greatest respect, your grace’s 
most obedient, &c. 





FROM THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH TO MR. be a 

sa. 
I am under the greatest impatience to see Dr. Swift 
at Bevis-mount,a and must signify my mind to him 
by another hand: it not being permitted me to hold 
correspondence with the said dean, for no letter of 
mine can come to his hands. 

And whereas it is apparent in this Protestant land, 
most especially under the care of Divine Providence, 
that nothing can succeed or come to a happy issue 
without bribery; therefore let me know what he 
expects to comply with my desires, and it shall be 
remitted unto him. 

For, though I would not corrupt any man for the 
whole world, yet a benevolence may be given without 
any offence to conscience; every one must confess 
that gratification and corruption are two distinct 
terms; nay, at worst, many good men hold that, for 
a good end, some very naughty measures may be made 
use of, 

But, sir, I must give you some good news in relation 
to myself, because I know you wish me well: I am 
cured of some diseases in my old age which tormented 
me very much in my youth. 

I was possessed with violent and uneasy passions, 
such as a peevish concern for truth, and a saucy love 
for my country. 

When a Christian priest preached against the spirit 
of the gospel, when an English judge determined 
against Magna Charta, when the minister acted 
against common sense, I used to fret. 

Now, sir, let what will happen, I keep myself in 
temper. As 1 have no flattering hopes, so I banish 
all useless fears; but as to the things of this world, 
I find myself in a condition beyond expectation; it 
being evident, from a late parliamentary inquiry, that 
I have as much ready money, as much in the funds, 
aud as great a personal estate, as sir Robert Sutton. 

If the translator of Homer find fault with this 
unheroic disposition, or (what I more fear) if the 
drapier of Ireland accuse the Englishman of want of 
spirit, I silence you both with one line out of your 
own Horace,— 


Quid te exempta juvat spinis e pluribus una? 


for I take the whole to be so corrupted, that a cure in 
aay part would but little avail. Yours, &c. 


a This year lord Peterborough and pore paid a visit from 
Southamptun to Winchester College, and gave prizes to the 
scholars for the best copy of verses that should be written on a 
subject proposed to them by Pope himself—The campaign of 
Valentia. The prizes were sets of Pine s °*‘ Horace.” Hampton, 
the excellent translator of “ Polybius,”’ at that time very young, 
gained one of these prizes; Mr. Whitehead another. 
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TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. a 
My Lorp,—I never knew or heard of any person se 
volatile and so fixed as your lordship; you, while your 
imagination is carrying you through every corner of 
the world, where you have or have not been, can at 
the same time remember to do offices of favour and 
kindness to the meanest of your friends; and, in al] 
the scenes you have passed, have not been able to 
attain that one quality peculiar to a great man, of 
forgetting everything but injuries. Of this I am a 
living witness against you; for, being the most insig- 
nificant of all your old humble servants, you were so 
cruel as never to give me time to ask a favour; but 
prevented me in doing whatever you thought I 
desired, or could be for my credit or advantage. 

I have often admired at the capriciousness of fortune 
in regard to your lordship. She hath forced courts to 
act against their oldest and most constant maxims; to 
make you # general becanse you had courage and 
conduct; an ambassador because you had wisdom and 
knowledge in the interests of Europe; and an admiral 
on account of your skill in maritime affairs ; whereas, 


j according to the usual method of court proceedings, I 


should have been at the head of the army, and you of 
the church, or rather a curate under the dean of St. 
Patrick’s. 

The archbishop of Dublin laments that he did not 
see your lordship till he was just upon the point of 
leaving the Bath: I pray God you may have found 
success in that journey; else 1 shall continue to thick 
there is a fatality in all your lordship’s undertakings, 
which only terminate in your own ee and the 
good of the public, without the least advantage to your 
health or fortune. 

I remember lord Oxford’s ministry used to tell me, 
“‘ That, not knowing where to write to you, they were 
forced to write at you.” It is so with me; for you are 
in one thing an evangelical man, that “ you know not 
where to lay your head;” and I think you have no 
house. Pray, my lord, write to me that I may have 
the pleasure, in this scoundrel country, of going about, 
and showing my depending parsons a letter from the 
earl of Peterborough. I am, &c. 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


MR. PILKINGTON TO MR, BOWYER, 
Dublin, August 17, 1732. 
Sir,—I received your last letter with the note to Mr. 
North. I am extremely obliged to you for the favour 
of such a present, and shall be glad to have au oppor- 
tunity to express my gratitude to you. 

I would send with this letter two or three of those 
papers which | design for your volume; but the dean 
is reading them over to try if there be any alteration 
requisite in any of them. I showed him your note to 
Mr. North, and I believe he was at least as much 
pleased as the person who was to receive it. We have 
thoughts of preparing a preface to your edition in the 
name of the editor. Let me know whether I shall send 
the pamphlets by post, and whetber you have the 
« Journal of a Dublin Lady,” the “ Balad on tke 
English Dean,” and “ Rochford’s Journal,” because 
you shall have the copies sent to you and the property 
effectually secured. I mentioned your request to the 
dean; and I shall get you the right of printing the 
“Proposal for Eating Children.” I mentioned the 
alteration of the titles; and he thinks it will be most 
proper to give them both the Irish and English titles ; 
for instance, the “Soldier and the Scholar,” or 
“ Hamilton's Bawn,” &c. I have some hope of being 
able to send all these in about a week or fortnight's 
time, and shall venture to send them by post, though 
it will be expensive. Tue dean says he thinks the 
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assignment as full as it is possible for him to write; 
but that he will comply with any alterations we think 
proper. I shall expect to hear from you as 8000 as 
ible, because I have some schemes to transact 
which probably 1 shall acquaint you with in my next 


letter. I am, sir, your most obliged servant, 
Matt. PILKINGTON, 


FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

London, August 24, 1732, 
Sir,—I wish Dr. Delany had complied with your 
request sooner in acquainting me with your itentions 
in favour of Mr. Pilkington. 1 could have been glad 
also that he had acquainted you, as I desired him, 
with the particulars how I stood circumstantiated in 
relation to the chaplain; for I flatter myself that your 
usual good nature would have induced you to comply 
with my request in writing a letter to me, in an authio- 
ritative way, in your recommendation of Mr. Pilking- 
ton; which would have given me a good excuse for 
my refusing a gentleman whom my deputy and com- 
mon-councilmen had recommended to me above six 
mouths ago. 

Another accident happened in this affair by the 
doctor's not receiving a letter I seut him, which, by 
mistake, came not to his hands (though at home) 
until many hours after my man had left it at his 
lodgiugs ; which letter, had he seen in time, would 
have prevented some Jittle difficulties 1 lie under in 
this affair, and which I must get over as well as I can. 
For, sir, when I reflect on the many obligations I have 
to you, which I shall ever ackuowledge, I am glad of 
any occasion to show my gratitude; and do hereby, at 
your request, make Mr. Pilkington my chaplain when 
mayor. I wish it may answer his expectations; for 
the profits are not above 1201, if so much, as I am 
told. He constantly dines with the mayor, but I am 
afraid cannot lie in the Hall, the rooms being all of 
state. For your sake I will show him all the civilities 
Ican. You wil] recommend him to Jo. (Dr. I mean) 
Trapp. The mayor's day is the 30th of October ; so 
that he may take his own time. 

It would add very much to my felicity if your 
health would permit you to come over in the sprig, 
and see a pageant of your own making. Had you 
been here now, I am persuaded you would have put me 
to an additional expense by having a raree-show (or 
pageant) as of old on the Jord-mayor’s day. Mr. Pope 
and I were thinking of having a large machine caimed 
through the city, with a printing-press, author, pub- 
lishers, hawkers, devils, &c., and a satirical poem 
printed and thrown from the press to the mob in public 
view, but not to give offence; but your absence spoils 
that design. 

Pray God preserve you long, very long, for the 
good of your country and the joy and satisfaction of 
your friends; among whom J take the liberty to 
subscribe myself, with great sincerity, sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, J. BARBER, 


FROM MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENS. 
BERRY. 

Amesbury, August 28, 1732, 
Dear Sir,—Mr. Hoare has a hundred and odd pounds 
of yours in his hands, which you may have whenever 
you please to draw upon me for it. I know 1] am more 
indebted to you (I mean beside the South-Sea bond of 
a hundred that still subsists), but I cannot tell you 
exactly how your account stands till I go to town. I 
have money of my own too in Mr. Hoare’s handg 
which I know not at present how to dispose of. I 
believe f shall leave it without interest till I go to town, 
and shall then be at the same loss how to dispose of it 
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as now. I have an intention to get more money next 
winter; butam prepared for disappointments, which ! 
think it is very likely I shall meet with; yet, as you 
think it convenient and necessary that I should have 
more than I have, you see I resolve to do what I can 
to oblige you. If my designs should not take effect, I 
desire you will be as easy under it as I shall be; for I 
find you go solicitous about me that you cannot hear 
my disappointments as well as I can. If I do wot 
write intelligibly to you, it is because I would not have 
the clerks of the post-office know everything I am 
doing. If you would come here this summer you 
might with me have helped to have drunk up the 
duke’s wine, and saved your money. I am growing 
sy) saving of late that I very often reproach myself with 
being covetous; and I am very often afraid that I shall 
have the trouble of having money and never have the 
pleasure of making use of it. I wish you could live 
among us, but not unless it could be to your ease and 
satisfaction. You insist upon your being minister of 
Amesbury, Dawley, Twickenham, Riskings, and pre- 
bendary of Westminster. For your being minister in 
those places I cannot promise you; but I know you 
might have a good living in every one of them. Gam- 
badoes J have rid in, and I think them a very fine and 
useful invention; but I have not made use of them since 
I left Devonshire. J ride and walk every day to such 
excess that I am afraid I shall take a surfeit of it. I 
am sure if Iam not better in health after it it is not 
worth the pains. I say this, though I have this season 
shot nineteen brace of partridges. I have very little 
acquaintance with our vicar; he doves not live among 
us, but resides in another parish. And I have not 
played at backgammon with anybody since I came to 
Amesbury but lady Harold and lady Bateman. As 
Dr. Delany has taken away a fortune from us, I expect 
to be recommended in Ireland. If authors of godly 
books are entitled to such fortunes, I desire you would 
recommend me as a moral one ; I mean in Ireland, for 
that recommendation would not do in England. 


THE DUCHESS BEGINS, 


THE duchess will not lend you 20002 or 30007. ta 
keep up your dignity, for reasons to Strada del Poe ; 
but she had much rather give you that, or 10,0007. 
more, than lay it out in a fine petticoat to make herself 
respected. 

] believe, for all you give Mr. Gay much good 
advice, that you are a very indiscreet person yourself, 
or else you would come here to take care of your owu 
affairs, and not be so indiscreet as to send for your 
money over to a place where there is none. Mr. Gay 
is a very rich man, for I really think he does not wish 
to be richer; but he will, for he is doing what you bid 
him; though, if it may not be allowed, he will acquire 
greater honour and Jess trouble. His covetousness, at 
present, is for health, which he takes so much pains 
for that he does not allow himself time to enjoy it. 
Neither does he allow himself time to be either absent 
or present. When he began to be a sportsman he had 
like to have killed a dog; and now every day I expect 
he will kill himself, and then the bread and butter 
affair can never be brought before you. It is really an 
ailair of too great consequence to be trusted in a letter; 
therefore pray come on purpose to decide it. If you 
do, you will not hear how familiar I am with Goody 
Dobson; for I have seen Goody Dobson play at that 
with so ill a grace that I was determined never to risk 
anything so unbecoming. I am not beloved, neither 
do I love any creature except a very few, and those 
not for having any sort of merit, but only because it is 
my humour; in this rank Mr. Gay stands first and 
yourself next, if you like to be respected upon these 
conditions. Now do you know me? He stands oves 
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me, and scolds me for spelling ill, and is very peevish 
(and sleepy) that I do not give him up the pen; for 
ne bas yawned for it a thousand times. We both once 
heard a lady (who at that time we both thought well 
of) wish that she had the best living in England to 
give you.s It was not I; but I do wish it with all my 
nearsif Mr. Gay does uot hang out false lights for his 
friend. . 
MR. GAY GOES ON HERE. 

I HAD forgot to tell you that 1 very lately received 
a letter from Twickenham, in which was this para- 
graph :—“ Motte and another idle fellow, I find, have 
been writing to the dean, to get him to give them some 
copyright, which surely he will not be so indiscreet as 
to do, when he knows my design, and has done these 
two months and more. Surely I should be a properer 
person to trust the distribution of his works with than 
a common bookseller. Here will be nothing but the 
ludicrous and little things, none of the political, or 
any things of consequence, which are wholly at his own 
disposal. But, at any rate, it would be silly in him 
to give a copyright to any, which can only put the 
manner of publishing them hereafter out of his own 
and his friends’ power into that of mercenaries.” 

I really think this isa very useful precaution, con- 
sidering how you have been treated by these sort of 
fellows. 

The duke is fast asleep, or he would add a line. 





MR. PILKINGTON TO MR. ROWYER. 
Aigust 28, 1732. 

Siz,—I have sent you some of the pamphlets I pro- 
mised, in as Jarge a parcel as I could veuture. The 
dean has, with his own hand, made some alterations in 
some of them. I will by next post, or pext but one, 
send you another pamphilet at Teast, and a ew as- 
signment from the dean. He received a letter from 
Mr. Pope aud Mr. Motte; but neither have been of 
the least disadvantage to my request. 1 cannot say 
but I am proud of his friendship to me. 

I desire that you will insist upon your right by the 
assignment J formerly sent; and let Mr. Motte show 
you anything under the dean's hand which will in- 
validate it! Our affair is a point where the dean's 
honour is concerned ; and that very consideration may 
convince you that your interests will be secured. 
You shall hear from me more particularly in a post or 
two. 

I send you a catalogue of some of those pieces which 
you are entitled to print; and if you would add any 
of the “ Intelligencers,” I can inform you which are 
the dean's, and which not. 

A atalogue of pieces which you are empowered to 
print by the dean's assignment :—“ The Buarrack ;” 
“An Ode to Treland,” from Horace; “ A Libel on Dr. 
Delany and Lord Carteret ;” “To Dr. Delany, on the 
Libels against him ;” “O’Rourk ;” “The Dressing- 
room ;” “The Defence of it;” “ The Journal at 
Rochford’s ;” *‘ The Thorn ;” “ City Cries ;” “ Project, 
Bishops’ Lands ;” “ On Bishops’ Leases ;” “* Arguments 
against repealing the Test Act;” “ Considerations on 
the Bishops’ Bills;” “‘ Vindication of Lord Carteret ;” 
‘“‘ Proposal for Eating Children;” ‘“ Poem on the 
English Dean ;” “ Journal of a Dublin Lady.” 

Marr. PILKINGTON 


FROM SIK WILLIAM FOWNES. 
Island Bridge, September 9, 1732, 
Dear Sir,—It has been the observation of travellers, 
(as I have been frequently told,) that in all the coun- 
tries they have seen they never met with fewer public 
charitable foundations than in this kingdom. 
Private charities, no doubt, will have their reward ; 


| Lady Suffolk, or perhaps the princess of Wales. 
VOL. Hi, 
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but public are great incitements: and: good examples 
often draw others on, though grudgingly; and so 4 
good work be doue, no matter who are the workmen. 

When I was lord-mayor, I saw some miserable lu- 
natics exposed tu the hazard of others, as well as 
themselves. I had six strong cells made at tne work- 
house for the most outrageous, which were soon, filled . 
and by degrees, in a short time, those few drew upur 
us the solicitations of many, till, by the time the old 
corporation ceased, we had in that house forty aud 
upward. The door being opened, interest soon made 
way to let in the foolish, and such-like, as mad folks. 
These grew a needless charge upon us, and had that 
course gone on, by this time the house had been filled 
with such. The new corporation got rid of most of 
these by death or the care of friends, and came to a 
resolution not to admit any such for the future; and 
the first denial was to a request of the earl of Kildare, 
which put a full stop to further applications. As I take 
it, there are at this time a number of objects which re- 
quire assistance; and probably many may be restored 
if proper care could be taken of them. There is no 
public place for their reception, nor private undertakers, 
as about London. Friends and relations here would 
pay the charge of their support and attendance, if there 
were a place for securing such Junatics. 

I own to you I was for some time averse to our 
having a public bedlam, apprehending we should be 
overloaded with numbers under the name of mad. 
Nay, I was apprehensive our case would soon be like 
that in England; wives and husbands trying who 
could first get the other to bedlam. - Many, who were 
next heirs to estates, would try their skill to render the 
possessor disordered, and get them confined, and soon 
run them into real madness. Such-like consequences 
I dreaded, aud therefore have been silent on the subject 
till of late. Now I am convinced that regard should 
be had to those under such dismal circumstances ; and 
I have heard the primate and others express their con- 
cern fos them; and no doubt but very sufficient sub- 
scriptions may be had to set this needful work on foot. 
] shoal think it would be a pleasure to any one 
that has any intention in this way to see something 
done in their lifetime, rather than leave it to the 
conduct of posterity. I would not consent to the pro- 
ceeding on such a work im the manner J have seen our 
poor-house, and Dr. Steven's hospital, viz., to have so 
expensive a foundation laid that the expense of the 
building should require such a sum, and so long a 
time to finish, as will take up half an ace 

My scheme for such an undertaking should be much 
to this effect :-— 

First, I would have a spot of ground fixed on, the 
should be in a good open air, free from the neighbour. 
hood of houses; for the cries and exclamations-of the 
outrageous would reach a great way, and ought not to 
disturb neighbours: which was what you did not think 
of, wheu you mentioned a spot in a close place, almost 
in the heart of the city. There are many places in the 
outskirts of the city 1 can name very proper. 

Next to the fixing of a prope spot, 1 would, when 
that is secured, (which should be a good space,) have 
it well enclosed with a high wall, the cost of all which 
must be known. Then I would have the cells at the 
Royal Hospital Infirmary, lately made for mad 
people, be examined, how convenient and how in all 
points they are adapted to the purpose, with the cost 
of these cells, which I take to be six or eight. Then 
I would proceed to the very needful house for the 
reaster and the proper servants. Then another build- 
ing, to which there should be a piazza for a stone 
gallery, for walking dry ; and out of that several 
_Todging-cells for such as are not outrageous, but me- 
| lancholy, &c. This may be of such a size that it may 
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ne enlarged in length, or by a retum; and overhead 
ne same sort of a gallery, with little rooms or cells, 
spening the doors into the gallery; for, by intervals, 
the objects affected may be permitted to walk at times 
in the galleries. This is according to the custom of 
London. Arnexed to the master’s house must be the 
kitchen and offices. 

This proceeding may be so contrived as to be en- 
Jarged from time to time, as there shall be a fund and 
accasion to require additions, There is no necessity 
for any pians or architects; but any ordinary capa- 
cities may contrive those.enlargements. Perhaps there 
may appear some well-disposed persons who will say 
they will make this enlargement, and so others, and, 
by such helps, they may be sufficiently done to answer 
all purposes. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE: 


VIT. That the money first laid out shall be for tne 
building of six or eight strong cells fur outrageous 
lunatics to be contined in, and after the form of thuse 
made at the infirmary of the Royal Hospital. 

VIII. That the college of physicians be desired te 
contribute to this good work, by appointing two or 
three of their body to be present at the first meeting, 
and to give their opinion as to the conveniency of the 
cells, what boilers are proper to be set. up in a kitchen 
and what fuod is proper to be provided for such lu- 
natics 

IX. That near the cells be made a kitchen, smal] 
at first, and insnch a mamner as capable to be enlarged. 
That over this kitchen be a middle room, and over 
it a garret, to lodge the cook-maid and one other maid, 

X. That adjoining the kitchen may be made one 


It comes just now into my head that there is a very ' room of 18 feet by 18, which may serve for Mr. 


roper spot,* which 1 think the chapter of St. Patrick 
fet to oue Lee, a bricklayer or builder. It lies back 
of Aungier-street east, comes out of York-street down a 
place called the Dunghill, runs down to the end of 
King-street, facing William-street ; at the north eud of 
which gome almshouses are built by Dowling and 
others, Also there stands, to the front of the street, a 
large stone building, called an almshouse, made by 
Mrs. Mercer; though, by the by, I hear she is weary 
of her project, and does little in supplying that house, 
or endowing it. Perhaps the ground may be easily 
come at from Lee's heirs; and, by your application, I 
know not but Mrs. Mercer may give her house up to 
promote so good a work. This will go a good way, 
and being followed by subscriptions, a great and speedy 
progress may be made, in which J will readily join 
my interest and labour, If that spot fail, we will 
vitch upon another. Whatsvever may be your future 
intentions, do not deny me the consideration of the 
good your appearance and help may now do. I would 
not make a step in this affair if it shall not be agreed 
that all matters which require the consent by votes 
shall be determined by the method of a balloting-box, 
that no great. folks, or their speeches, should carry what 
they please, by their method of scoring upon paper, 
and seeing who marks, &c., too much practised. 

If there be nothing in this paper worth your atten- 
tion, you know how to dispose of it. You have the 
thoughts of your assured humble servant, 

W. Fownes. 
THE PROPOSAL. 


I. That an hospital, called Bedlam, be built in the 
city of Dublin, or liberties, for the reception of lu- 
natics from any part of the kingdom. 

If. Inorder to promote so good a work, subscriptions 
to be taken in Dublin, and in every city and town in 
the kingdom; and that the chief magistrate of each 
place be desired to recommend the subscription-paper 
sent to him for that purpose. 

HII. That when public notice is given in print that 
ground is secured for building the hospital of Bedlam, 
the subseription be collected and sent to Dublin, ‘and 
paid into the hands of (query, Mr. Thorn, steward to 
the Blue-coat hospital, a very proper person ?) 

IV. That upon notice given by Mr. Thorn that he 
has received 200/., a meeting shall be held of all sub- 
scribers who happen to be in Dublin at a proper time 
aud place. 

V. Such persons as subscribe 5/. or upwards to have 
a vote at such a meeting. 

VI. That Mr. Thorn, giving security, be continued 


to receive and pay out the money subscribed fcr one ; 


year, and be allowed only 6d. per 1/. for receiving and 
paying. 
* The ground here mentioned by sir William Fownes does 


not belong to the dean and chapter of St. Patrick, but to the 
eorporation of vicars choral in that cathedral. 
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Thorn to attend in, and where the doctors or any 
subscribers may meet on occasion. And over this 
room another, to serve fur a store-room, and a garret to 
lodge a porter or two, that must attend the lunatics. 

XI. That these buildings be mace plain and strong, 
with as little cost as can be. 

XII. That the charge of these be computed separate, 
and of the imside necessaries ; 80 that the work may gu 
on as fast as the subscription-fund can be got in. 

XHI, That the subscribers at the first meeting do 
elect seven of their number, such as are knowing in 
carrying on of the work, and willing to attend at 
needful times. That any three or more, at any meeting 
at the hospital, may give directions for proceeding on 
the buildings agreed upon to be made at the first 
meeting of the subscribers; at which first meeting a 
second meeting may be agreed upon, and so from time 
to time. 

The walling-in of the piece of ground intended for 
this use may go on as the fund will bear, without 
obstructing the first useful buildings. And whereas 
there are lunatics of several kinds, as the melancholy, 
&c., and some that are unruly by fits, a building must 
be desigued for this sort; the floors not lofty, but made 
sufficiently airy, 20 feet wide, whereof 10 for a gallery 
and 10 for lodges ; each lodge 8 or 10 feet broad. 

As there isa fund * * * * ; 


Dear Sir,—Herewith you have my thoughts of the 
affair you mentioned to me. I wish I cculd prevail on 
you to patronise it, and lay down your own scheme. I 
am most confident it cannot fail going on briskly. 
You have friends and interest enough to set it agoing, 
although there may be some grandees would rather 
other hands had the conduct of it; yet the work 
speaks so much for itself, they must be ashamed not to 
contribute, much more to obstruct if. 

In the paper called “ The Proposal’ I have con- 
sidered the privatest and least expensive way of going 
to work, avvided public forms and grandees inter- 
posing. Tom Thorn by chance I thought op for 
that reason, and for preventing jobs, &c. Do what vou 
please with my papers. I am just ditto. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 
Dublin, September 11, 1732. 
My Lorp Exgect,—I anticipate your title, because per- 
haps it my be your due before your chaplain, Mr. 
Pilkington, can attend you. And besides, [ have a 
mind to be the first person who givesit to you. And, 
first, I heartily acknowledge your goodness in favouring 
a young gentleman who has well answered all the re- 
commendations that have been given me of him, and 
Ihave some years watched al] opportunities to do 
him a@ good offce, but none of the few things in my 
own gift that would be proper for him have fallen i 
my way since I knew him; and power with others, 
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ou know or may believe, I have none. I value Mr. 

ikingtou as much for his modesty as his learning 
and sense, or any good quality he has. And it would 
be hard, after yur sending us over so many worthless 
bishops, all bedangled with their pert illiterate rela- 
tions and flatterers, if you would not suffer us to lend 
you, at least for one year, one sample of modesty, 
virtue, and good sense; and I am glad it falls to your 
lordship to give the first precedent. I will write to 
Dr. Trapp in Mr. Pilkington’s favour, but whether 
I have any credit with him I cannot. tell, although 
perhaps you will think I may pretend to some. It is 
by my advice that Mr. Pilkington goes over some- 
what sooner; for I would have him know a little of 
your end of the town, and what he is to do; but he 
will not give you any trouble or care till you please 
to command him, which I suppose will not be till you 
are settled in your office. 

Nothing but this cruel accident of a lameness could 
have hindered me from attending your ceremonial as 
a spectator, and I should have forwarded, to the ut- 
most, Mr. Pope's scheme, for I never approved the 
omission of those shows. And J think I saw, in my 
youth, a lord-mayor’s show with all that pomp, when 
sir Thomas Pilkington,? of your chaplain’s name and 
family, made his procession. 

I have advised your chaplain to send you this letter, 
and not present it, that you may be in no pain about 
him, for he shall wait ou you the next morning, when 
he has taken a lodging for himself, till you come into 
your mayoralty. 

I cannot conclude without repeating my acknow- 
ledgments for your kind remembrance of me. We 
were both followers of the same court and the same 
cause and exiles, after a sort, you a voluntary one,” 
and I a necessary; but you have out-thrown me many 
a hundred bars’ lengths. I heartily wish the conti- 
nuance of your good success, and am, with great truth, 
your most constant friend and most obedient humble 
servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


PROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN, 

London, November 7, 1732. 
I suourp have answered yours svoner, but that I 
every day expected another from you, with your orders 
to speak to the duke; which I should with great 
pleasure lave obeyed, as it was to serve a friend of 
yours. Mrs. Floyd is now, thank God, in as good 
health as I have seen her these many years, though 
she has still her winter cough hanging upon her; but 
that, I fear, 1 must never expect she should be quite 
free from at this time of day. All my trouble with 
her now is, to make her drink wine enough according 
to the doctor's order, which is not above three or four 
glasses, such as are commonly filled at sober houses ; 
and that she makes so great a rout with, aud makes 
so many faces, that there is nobody that did not know 
her perfectly well but would extremely suspect she 
drank trams in private. 

I am sorry to find our tastes so different in the same 
person; and as everybody has a natural partiality to 
their own opinion, so it is surprising to me to find 
lady Suffolk dwindled in yours, who rises infinitely 
in mine the more and the longer I know her. But 
you say, “you will say no more of courts, fur fear of 

a Sir Thomas Pilkington was lord-mayor in three snecessive 
years, from 1689 to 1691. There is a broadside, containing an 
account of the festivities npon the occasion, drawn up by no less 
a person than Elkanah Settle, once the rival of Dryden. Pil- 
kington's triumph was the more complete, as he had been a 
sufferer for his adherence to the Whig interest in the reigns of 
Charles UL. and his successor. 

» Barber was a violent adherent of lord Bolingbroke, and 
deemed it safe to go abroad upon the accession of the Han 
verian line. 
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growing angry ;” and, indeed, I think you are so al- 
ready, since you level all without knowing them, and 
seem to think that no oue who belongs to a court car 
act right. Iam sure this cannot be really and truly 
your sense, because it is unjust; and if it is, I shall 
suspect there is something of your old maxim in it, 
(which I ever admired and found true,) that you 
must have offended them, because you do not forgive. 
I have been about a fortnight from Knowle, and shall 
next Thursday go there again for about three weeks, 
where I shall be ready and willing to receive your 
commands, who am most faithfully and sincerely 
yours. 


FROM MR. GAY. 
November 16, 1732. 

Dear Sir,—I am at last come to London before the 
family, to follow my own inventions. In a week or 
fortnight I expect the family will follow me. You 
may now draw upon me for your money as svon as 
you please. I have some of my own too that lies 
dead ; and I protest I do not know which way at pre- 
sent to dispose of it, everything is so precarious. I 
paid Mrs. Launcelot 12/., and pay myself the five 
guineas you had of me, and have deducted your Joss 
by paying off one of the South Sea bonds; and I find 
I have remaining of yours 2112. 15s. Gd. And I be- 
lieve, over and above that sum, there will be more 
owing to you upon account of interest on the bonds, 
about four or five pounds. Mr. Hoare has done this 
for me, but I have not had time to call upon him yet, 
so that I camnot be more particular. As the money now 
lies in Mr. Hoare’s hands, you see it is ready on de- 
mand, I believe you had best give notice when you 
draw on me for it, that I may not be out of the way. 
I have not as yet seen Mr. Pope, but design in a day 
or two to go to him, though Iam in hopes of seeing 
him here to-day or to-morrow. If my present project 
succeeds, you may expect a better account of my 
own fortune a little while after the holidays; but I 
promise myself nothing, for Iam determined that 
neither anybody else or myself shall disappoint me. 
IT wish the arguments made use of to draw you here 
were every way of more consequence. I would not 
have you change one comfort of life for another. I 
wish you to keep every one of those you have al- 
ready, with as many additional ones as you like. 
When I sit down to consider on the choice of any sub- 
ject, to amuse myself by writing, I find I have a nae 
tural propensity to write against vice, so that I do not 
expect much encouragement; though I really think, 
in justice, I ought to be paid for stifling my own in- 
clination; but the great are ungrateful, Mr. Pulte- 
neys young son has had the small-pox, and is per- 
fectly recovered. He is not im town, but is expected 
in about a week from the Bath. I must answer the 
letter you writ to the duchess and me, when her grace 
comes to town; for I know she intended to have a part 
init. Why caunot you come among us in the be- 
ginning of the new year? The company will be then 
all in town, and the spring advancing upon us every 
day. What I mean by the company is, those who 
call themselves your friends, and I believe are so. 
It is certain the parliament will not meet till the middle 
of January. I have not been idle while I was in 
the country; and I know your wishes in general, and 
in particular that industry may always find its account. 
Believe me, as I am, unchangeable i) the regard, love, 
and esteem I have for you. 
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FROM MR, POPE.s 
December 5, 1732. 

[ris not atime to complain that you have not an- 
swered me two letters (in the last of which I was 1m- 
patient under some fears). It is not now indeed a 
time to think of myself, when one of the nearest and 
lungest ties I have ever had is broken all ona sud- 
den by the unexpected death of poor Mr. Gay. An 
inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life in three 
days. He died last night at nine o'clock, not de- 
prived of his senses entirely at last, and possessing 
them perfectly till within five hours. He asked of 

ou a few hours before, when in acute torment by the 
inflammation in his bowels and breast. His effects 
are in the duke of Queenusberrys custody. His sisters, 
we suppose, will be his heirs, who are two widows; 
as yet itis not known whether or no he left a will. 
—Good God! how often are we to die before we go 
quite off this stage? in every friend we lose a part 
of ourselves, aud the best part. 
have left! few are worth praying for, and oneself the 
least of all. 

I shall never see you now, J believe; one of your 
principal calla to Kugland is at an end. Indeed he 
was the most amiable by far, his qualities were the 
gentlest, but I love you as well and as firmly. 
Would to God the man we have lost lad not been so 
amiable nor so good; but that’s a wish for our own 
sakes, not for his. Sure, if innocence and integrity 
can deserve happiness, it must be his. Adieu. I 
can add nothing to what you will feel, and diminish 
nothing from it, Yet write to me, and soon, Believe 
no man now living loves you better, I believe no man 
ever did, than ALEXANDER Pore. 


Dr. Arbuthnot, whose humanity you know, heartily 
commends himself to you. All possible diligence 
and affection has been shown, and continued attend- 
ance, on this melancholy occasion. Once more adieu, 
and write to one who is truly disconsolate. 


P.S. BY DR. ARBUTHNOT. 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry that the renewal of our corre- 
spondence should be upon such a melancholy occasion. 
Poor Mr. Gay died of an inflammation, and I believe 
at last a mortification, of the bowels; it was the most 
precipitate case J ever knew, having cut him off in 
three days. He was attended by two physicians be- 
sides myself. I believed the distemper mortal from 
the beginning. J have not had the pleasure of a line 
from you these two years; I wrote one about your 
health, te which I had no answer. I wish you all 
health and happiness, being with great affection and 
respect, sir, your, &c 


TO THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BARBER, LORD- 
MAYOR OF LONDON 
Dublin, December 14, 1782. 
My Lorp,—After obtaining one favour from your 
jordship, I am uader the necessity of requesting an- 
other ; which, however, # hope will uot give you much 
trouble. I know that it depends upon chance what 
employments you may have in your disposal during 
your mayoralty; but some I presume you will have. 
It is therefore my request, and will be so likewise of 
some others among your friends, that if any employ- 
ment should fall vacant during your government, 
which Mr. Barber would be allowed capable of exe- 
cuting well, your lordship would please that he may 
have the refusal, with as much favour as will cousist 
with your own generous disposition, adding the friend- 


® {ndorsed ‘‘On my dear friend Mr. Gay’s death: Received 
Jecember 15, but not read till the 20th, by an impulse fore- 
poding some misfortune.” This note is indorsed on the ori- 
ginal letter in Dr. Swift's hand.—Popz, 
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ship you are pleased to profess to me, wnic: I throw 

| heartily into the balance. He is of English birth; 
very upright, honest man, and his wife has abundance 
of merit in all respects; they design to settle among 
you, having turned what fortune they had here iuto 
money. 

And now, my lord, I heartily give you joy of go- 
verning the noblest city in the world, where I knoW 
you are desirous and able to do so much good, and 
to set a worthy pattern for the imitation of those who 
shall come after you. If my health and the bad si- 
tuation of my private affairs will permit, I shall hope 
to have the honour of being one among your guests 
next summer. Mr. Pilkington is, im his letters, per- 
petually full of your great favours to him, and says 
you will be his voucher that he still continues his mo- 
dest behaviour, which I always pressed upon him as 
the best quality in a young man, although I never ob- 


| served the least want of it in him. 
God keep those we ¢ 


Thope you will take care of your health, which 
in our city of Dublin is a difficult task for a lord- 
mayor to perform ; and if your lordship be under the 
necessity of drinking as many healths in proportion on 
public days as are done here you will be in great 
danger of ruiming your own, I am, with entire 
friendship and true respect, my lord, your lordship's 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwiFT. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

Loudon, December 23, 1732. 
Yesterpay I] received your letter of the 9th, and 
am infinitely obliged to you for the constant concern 
you show for me. I am ashamed to trouble you so 
much and so often in my own affairs; and your 
great kindness makes me almost ashamed to ask par- 
don for it. = * ” * bd = ™ 
* * * * 

Tam very glad to hear the character you give of 
lord Orrery. He was extremely applauded for a 
speech he made against the army bill. There is no 
danger of repealing the test. The court has taken the 
usual method of gaining the fanatic leaders, much 
against the grain of the body. It is said the bishop of 
Salisbury [Dr. Benjamin Hoadly] is the chief en- 
courager of them; that the queen spoke to him, and 
that he answered, He can be besmeared, although 
they would not suffer him to go the dirty road to 

; Durham. That was the excuse they made him upon 

| the last vacancy of that see. I am extremely proud 

| that lady Acheson does me the honour to remember 
her humble servant. I heartily wish she could be 
persuaded to keep good hours, having observed by 
many of my acquaintance that nothing impairs health 
so much as sitting up late. I often hear from my 
sister: she writes in quite another strain than she 
talked, with cheerfulness and good-nature. I fancy 
Arsalia® has cured the lady of her spleen. 

I heartily wish you many new years, with health and 
happiness, and am, most eutirely, &c. 


I am told poor Gay's play is now in rehearsal, and 
will please. It was that brought him to town a 
little before he d‘ed; though, without his fever, he 
could not probably have held out long anywhere. 


TO MRS. PILKINGLON. 
, Deanery-house, January 1, 1738. 
Mapam,—I send you your bit of a newspaper, with 
the verses, than which 1 never saw better in their kind. 


¥ oe seat of Peter Ludlow, esq., father to the first ear! uf 
adaiow. 

b Mrs. Pilkington, when she was about sixteen, having been 
teazed by her brother to write some verses as a schoul exeress 
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T have the same opinion of those you were pleased to 
write upon me," as have also some particular friends 
of genius and taste, to whom I ventured to communi- 
cate them, who unwersally agree with me. But as 
I cannot with decency show them, except toa very 
few, I hope, for both our sakes, others will do it for 


me. I can only assure you I value your preseut as 
much as either of the others, only you must permit 
it to be turned into a pen; which office I will per- 


form with my own hand, and never permit any other 
to use it. I heartily wish you many happy new 
years; and am, with true esteem, madam, your most 
obliged friend and servant, JoNATHAN SWIFT. 





FROM MR. ROBERT ARBUTHNOT. 

Rouen, January 2, 1733. 
Dear Sir,—I have flattered myself these many years 
that vapours or company would have brought you 
over seas to Spa, or to some such place, and that you 
would have taken Paris in your way ; and so I should 
have had the pleasure of seeing you in some place 
of my own. I wonder much that a person of so much 
good humour can let yourself grow old, or die, without 
seeing some other country than your own. I am not 
quite so wicked as to wish you any real illness to 
bring you te us, though I should not be sorry that you 
thought you had need of change of air. I wish you a 
happy new year, and many more; and (whatever in- 
terest I have against it) good health and prosperity, 
and everything that I can wish to one that I much 
honour and esteem. 

I recommend to your friendship and acquaintance 
the bearer, Mr. De la Mar. His brother, now dead, 
has been with you in Ireland; and this gentleman 
deserves from me all the kindness my friends can 
show him. Adieu, dear sir; if I can serve you in 
anything, command me always, for I am, with great 
esteem, your most humble and most obedient servant, 

Rovert ARBUTHNOT. 


TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
January 8, 1733, 
Mapam,—Although I have but just received the 
honour of your ladyship’s letter, yet, as things stand, 
I am determined, against my usual practice, to give 
you no respite but to auswer it immediately; because 
you have provoked me with your lady Suffolk. It is 
six years last spring since I first went to visit my friends 
in England after the queen’s death. Her present ma- 
jesty heard of my arrival, and sent at least nine times 
to command my attendance before I would obey her, 
for several reasons not hard to guess; and, among 
others, because I had heard her character from those 


for him, asked him what she should write upon: ‘ Why,” 
said he pertly, ‘‘ what should you write upon but paper :’’ So, 
taking it for her subject, she wrote the following lines; which, 
four years after, were printed in one of the London newspapers. 
Bee Pilkington’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 88. 
‘“O spotless paper, fair and white! 

On whom, by force constrain'd, I write, 

How cruel am I to destroy 

Thy purity to please a boy! 

Ungrateful I, ees to abuse 

The fairest servant of the muse. 

Dear friend, to whom I oft impart 

The choicest secrets of my heart, 

Ah, what atonement can be made 

For spotless innocence betray’d ! 

How fair, how lovely dids thou show, 

Like lilied banks or falling snow: 

But now, alas! become my prey, 

No floods can wash thy stains away ; 

Yet this small comfort J can yive, 

That which destroy’d shall moke thee live.”” 


a Mrs Pilkington. having heard that Dr. Swift had received a 
book from the earl of Orrery and a silver standish from Dr. 
Delany, sent him an eagle-qnill with the verses apon his 
birthday See vol. i. p. 647. 


‘himself with the utmost respect. 
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who knew her well. At last I went, and she received 
me very graciously. I told her the first time “that 
I was informed she loved to see old persons ; und that, 
having sent for a wild boy from Germany, she had a 
curiosity tosee a wild dean from Ireland.” I was 
not much struck with the honour of being sent for, 
because I knew the same distinction had been offered 
to others, with whom it would not give me much 
pride to be compared. I never went once but upon 
command; and Mrs. Howard, now lady Suffolk, 
was usually the person who sent for me, both at 
Leicester-house and Richmond. Mr. Pope (with 
whom I lived) and Mr. Gay were then great favourites 
of Mrs. Howard, especially the latter, who was then 
one of her led-captains. He had written a very in- 
genious book of fables, for the use of her younger 
son, and she often promised to provide for him. But 
some time before, there came out a libel against Mr. 
Walpole, who was informed it was written by Mr. 
Gay; aud although Mr. Walpole owned he was 
convinced that it was not written by Gay, yet he 
never would pardon him, but did him a hundred ill 
offices to the princess. Walpole was at that time very 
civil to me, aud so were all the people in power. He 
invited me and some of my friends to dine with him 
at Chelsea. After dinner I took an occasion to say 
what I had observed of princes and great ministers, 
“that if they heard an il thing of a private person, 
who expected some favour, although they were after- 
ward convinced that the person was innocent, yet 
they would never be soelel? Mr. Walpole kuew 
well enough that J meant Mr. Gay. I afterward 
said the same thing to the princess, with the same in- 
tention; and she confessed it a great injustice. But 
Mr. Walpole gave it another turn; for he said to 
some of his friends, and particularly to a lord, a near 
relation of yours, “that I had dined with him, and 
had been making apologies for myself;” it seems for 
my conduct in her late majesty’s reign, in which no 
ian was more innocent, and particularly more of- 
ficious to do good offices to many of that party which 
was then out of power, as it is well known. Mrs. 
Howard was then in great favour, and openly protected 
Mr. Gay; at least, she saw him often, and Stier 
herself his friend; but Mr. Walpole could hardly 
be persuaded to let him hold a poor little office for a 
secoud year, of commissioner to a lottery. When I 
took my leave of her highness on coming hither, she 
was very gracious; told me “ the medals she had 
promised me were not ready, but she would send them 
to me.” However, by her commands I sent her some 
plaids for herself and the princesses, and was too 
gallant to hear of any offers of payment. Next spring 
I came again to England ; was received the same way ; 
aud as I had many hints given me that. the court at 
Leicester-fields would endeavour to settle me in Eng- 
land, (which I did not much regard,) the late king 
died. I went, by Mrs. Howard's orders, to kiss their 
new majesties’ hands, and was particularly distin- 
guished by the queen. In a few weeks the queen said 
to Mrs. Howard (alluding to one of Gay's fables) “ that 
she would take up the Hare;” and bade her to put 
her in mind, in settling the family, to find some em- 
ployment for Mr. Gay; but, in the event, it proved 
only an offer to be a gentleman-usher to a girl of two 
years old, which all his friends (and J among the rest) 
advised him not to accept : and acvordingly he excused 
This I and every- 
body else were sure must have been a management of 
Mr. Walpole. As to myself, in a few weeks after the 
king's death I found myself not well, and was re- 
solved to take a step to Paris for my health, having an 
opportunity of domg it with some advantages and 
recommendations. But my friends advised me first 
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:o consult Mrs. Howard ; because, as they knew less 
ef courts than I, they were strongly that the 
promise made me might succeed, since a change was 
ali I desired. I wrote toher for her opinion, and par- 
ticularly conjured her, “since I ee long done with 
courts, not to use me like a courtier, but give me her 
sincere advice ;” which she did, both in a letter and 
to some friends. It was, “by all means not to go: 1t 
would look singular, and perhaps disaffected ;” and to 
my friends enlarged upon the good intentions of the 
court toward me. I staid; my health grew worse; I 
left Mr. Pope’s house ; went to a private lodging near 
Hammersmith ; and, continuing 111, I wrote to Mrs. 
Howard, with my duty to the queen, took coach for 
Chester, recovered in my journey, and came over 
hither; where, although I have ever since lived in 
obscurity, yet I have the misfortune, without any 
grounds except misinformation, to lie under her ma- 
jesty’s sd anes as I have been assured by more 
than two honourable persons of both sexes; and Mr. 
Gay* is in the same condition. ° For these reasons, as I 
did always, so I do still think Mrs. Howard, now my 
lady Suffolk, to be an absolute courtier. Let her show 
you the character I wrote of her, and whereof no one 
else has a copy; and I take Mr. Pope and Mr. Gay, 
who judge more favourably, to be a cope of simple- 
tons. In my answer to the last letter which my lady 
Suffolk honoured me with, I did with great civility 
discharge her from ever giving herself another trouble 
of that kind. Ihave a great esteem for her good sense 
and taste. She would be an ornament to any court; 
and I do not in the least pity her for not being a 
female minister, which I never looked on as an advan- 
tageous character to a great and wise lady; of which 
I could easily produce instances. Mr. Pope, besides 
his natural and acquired talents, is a gentleman of 
very extraordinary candour; aud is, consequently, apt 
to be too great a believer of assurances, promises, pro- 
fessions, encouragements, and the like words of course. 
He asks nothing; and thinks, like a philosopher, that 
he wants nothing. Mr. Gay is, in all regards, as 
honest and sincere a man as ever I knew; whereof 
neither princes nor ministers are either able to judge, 
or inclined to encourage: which, however, I do not 
take for so high a breach of politics as they usually 
suppose: for, however insignificant wit, learning, and 
virtue may be thought in the world, it perhaps would 
do government no hurt to have a little of them on its 
side. If you have gone thus far in reading, you are 
not so wise as I thought you to be; but I will never 
offend again with so much length. I write only to 
justify myself. I know you have been always a 
zealous Whig, and so am 1 to this day: but nature 
has not given you leave to be virulent. As to myself, 
J am of the old Whig principles, without the modern 
articles and refinements. 

Your ladyship says not one syllable to inform me 
whether you approve of what I sent you to be written 
on the monument,» nor whether you would have it in 
Latin or English. Iam ever, with true respect and 
high esteem, madam, your ladyship's, &c., 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


The friend I named, who I was afraid would die, is 
recovered : andl his preferment is by turns in the 
crown and the primate; but the next vacancy will 
not be in the crown’s disposal. 


a This letter must have been written before its date, of ath 
January, for the dean had intelligence of Gay's death on 20th 
December. 

® In St. Andrew's church, Dublia, to the memory of her 
swier, ady Penclupe Berkeley. 
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FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, January 13, 1733. 
My pear Frignp,—I had the pleasure of receiving 
one from you by Mr. Pilkington. I thank you for the 
opportunity it gave me of being acquainted with a 
very agreeable, ingenious man. I value him very 
much for his music, which you give yourself an aj 
of contemning; and I think I treated him in that way 
to a degree of surprise. 

I have had but a melancholy, sorrowful life for 
some time past, having lost my dear child, whose life, 
if it had so please! God, J would have willingly re- 
deemed with my own. I thank God for a new lesson 
of submission to his will, and likewise for what he has 
left me, 

We have all had another loss, of our worthy and 
dear friend Mr. Gay [who died Dec. 4, 1732]. It was 
some alleviation of my grief to see him so universally 
lamented by almost everybody, even by those who knew 
him only by reputation. He was iuterred at West- 
minster-Abbey, as if he had been a peer of the realm ; 
and the good duke of Queensberry, who lamented him 
as a brother, will set up a handsome monument upon 
him. These are little afflronts put upon vice and 
injustice, and is all that remains in our power. I 
believe the “ Beggars’ Opera,” and what he had to come 
upon the stage, will make the sum of the diversions of 
the town for some time to come. Curl] (who is one 
of the new terrors of death) has been writing letters to 
everybody for memoirs of his life. I was for sending 
him some, particularly an account of his disgrace 
at court, which I am sure might have been made 
entertaining: by which I should have attained two 
ends at once, published truth, and got a rascal whipped 
for it. 1 was overruled in this. I wish you had been 
here, though I think you are in a better country. 1 
fancy to mnyself that you have some virtue and honour 
left, some small regard for religion. Perhaps Christi- 
anity may last with you at least twenty or thirty years 
longer. You have no companies or stock-jobbing, 
are yet free of excises; you are not insulted in 
your poverty, and told with a sneer that you are a 
rich and a thriving nation. Every man that takes 
neither place nor pension is not deemed with you a 
rogue and an enemy to his country. 

Your friends of my acquaintance are in tolerable 
good health. Mr. Pope has his usual complaints of 
headach and indigestion, I think more than formerly. 
He really leads sometimes a very irregular life, that 
is, lives with people of superior health and strength. 
You will see some new things of his, equal to any of 
his former productions, He has affixed to the new 
edition of his “ Dunciad,” a royal declaration against. the 
haberdashers of points and particles, assuming the 
title of critics aud restorers, wherein he declares that 
he has revised carefully this his “ Dunciad,” beginning 
and ending so and so, consisting of so many lines, and 
declares this edition to be the true reading: aud it is 
signed by John Barber, mayor civitatis Londini. 

I remember you, with your friends, who are my 
neighbours ; they all long to see you. As for news, 
there is nothing here talked of but the new scheme 
of excise. You may remember that a ministry in the 
queen's time, possessed of her majesty, the parliament, 
army, fleet, treasury, confederate, &c., put all to the 
test by an experiment of a silly project in the trial 
of a poor parson [Dr. Sacheverell]. The same game, 
11 my mind, is playing over again, from a wanton- 
ness of power. Miraheris quam paucd samentid mundus 
regitur, 

I have considered the grievance of your wine; the 
friend that designed you good wine was abused by an 
agent that he intrusted this affair to. It was not this 
gentlemans brother, whose name is De la Mar, te 
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whom show what friendship you can. My brother 
is getting money now in China, less and more ho- 


nestly than his predecessor's supercargoes; but enough . 


to make you satisfaction, which, if he comes home 
alive, he shall do. 

My neighbour the proseman is wiser and more 
cowardly and despairing than ever. He talks me into 
a fit of vapours twice or thrice a-week. I dream at 
night of a chain and rowiug in the galleys. But, 
thank God, he has not taken from. me the freedom 
I have been accustomed to in my discourse, (even 
with the greatest persons to whom I have access,) in 
defending the cause of liberty, virtue, and religion ; 
for the last, I have the satisfaction of suffering some 
share of the ignominy that belonged to the first 
confessors. This has been my lot, from a steady re- 
solution I have taken of giving these ignorant im- 
pudent fellows battle upon all occasions. My family 


| 


seud you their best wishes and a happy new year; | 


and none can do it more heartily than myself, who 
am, with the most sincere respect, your most faithful 
humble servant. 
TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, January 1733. 
I RECEIVED yours with a few lines from the doctor, 
and the account of our losing Mr. Gay, upou which 
event I shall say nothing. I am only concerned that 
long living has not hardened me; for even in this 
kingdom, and in a few days past, two persons of great 
merit, whom I loved very well, have died in the prime 
of their years, but a little above thirty. I would en- 
deavour to comfort myself upou the loss of friends as 
Ido upon the loss of money, by turning to my ac- 
count-book, and seeing whether I have enough left for 
my support; but in the former case I find I have not 
auy more than in the other; and kuow not any man 
who is in a greater likelihood than myself to die poor 
and friendless, You are a much greater loser than I 
by his death, as being a more intimate friend and 
often his companion; which latter I could never hope 
to be, except perhaps once more in my life for a piece 
of asummer. I hope he has left you the care of any 
writings he may have left, and I wish that, with those 
already extant, they could be all published in a fair 
edition, under your inspection. 
“Use of Riches” has been just printed here, and we have 
no objection but the obscurity of several passages by 
our ignorance in facts and persons, which makes us 
lose abundance of the satire. Had the printer giveu 
me notice, I would have honestly printed the names at | 
length, where I happened to know them; and writ ex- 
planatory notes, which, however, would have been but 
few, for my long absence has made me ignorant of 
what passes out of the scene where Iam. I never had 
the least hint from you about this work, any more _ 
than of your former, upon “ Taste.” We are told here 
that you are preparing other pieces of the same bulk | 
to be inscribed to other friends, one (for instance) — 


Your poem on the 


to my lord Bolingbroke, another to lord Oxford, and | 


so on. Dr. Delany presents you his most humble 
service: he behaves himself very commendably, con- 
verses only with his former friends, makes no parade, 
but entertains them constantly at an elegant plentiful 
table; walks the streets, as usual, by daylight; does 
many acts of charity and generosity; cultivates a 
country-house two miles distaut; and is one of those 
very few wifhin my knowledge on whom a great 
access of fortune hath made no mauner of change. 
And particularly, he is often without money, as he was 
before. We have got my lord Orrery among us, being 
furced to continue here on the ill condition of his 
estate hy the knavery of an agent; he is a most worthy 
gentleman, whom I hope you will be acquainted with. 
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I am very much obliged by your favonr tu Mr. Pil- 
kington, which I desire may continue no longer than 
he shall deserve by his modesty, a virtue 1 never knew 
him to want, but is hard for young men to keep witb- 
out abundance of ballast. If you are acquainted 
with the duchess of Queensberry, I desire you will 
present her my most humble service; I think she isa 
greater loser by the death of a friend than either of us. 
She seems a lady of excellent sense and spirits. 1 had 
often postscripts from her in our friend’s letters to me, 
and her part was sometimes Jonger than his, and they 
made up a great part of the little happiness I could 
have here. This was the more generous because I 
never saw her since she was a girl of five years old, 
uor did I euvy poor Mr. Gay for anything so much 
as being a domestic friend to such a lady. I desire you 
will never fail to send me a particular account of’ your 
health ; I dare hardly inquire about Mrs. Pope, who 
Tam told is but just among the living, and couse 
quently a continual grief to you; she is seusible of 
your tenderness, which robs her of the only happiness 
she is capable of enjoying. And yet I pity you more 
than her; you cannot lengthen her days, and I beg 
she may not shorten yours. JONATHAN Swirr. 


TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

January, 1733. 
My Lorp,—It is some time since Mrs. Ball gave me, 
enclosed and directed to me, your lordship’s verses, in 
your own hand, with the alterations you were pleased 
to make, for which I have long deferred my acknow- 
ledyments; and if I were to follow the course of my 
own nature, the delay should be longer; because, al- 
though I believe no man has a more grateful sense of a 
real honour done him than myself, yet no man is in 
more confusion how to express it. Although I had 
not the least hand in publishing those verses (which 
would have ill become me), yet I will not be so af- 
fected as to conceal the pride I have in seeing them 
abroad, whatever enmity they may procure against 
your lordship for publicly favouring oue so obuoxivus 
to present powers, and turning their hatred into envy ; 
which last, as it is more tormenting to the owners, will 
better gratify my revenge. And of this advantage I 
shall make the proper use, leaving your lordship to 
shift for yourself, without the least grain of pity for 
what you may suller. 

In the mean time I beg you to accept my most 
humble thanks for the honour done me by so excellent 
a performance on so barren a subject ; by which words 
I wisely anticipate the censure of all those who love me 


| not; in spite of whom it will be said in future ages 


that one of lord Orrery’s first essays in poetry were 
these verses on Dr. Swift. That your lordship may go 
on to be the great example, restorer, and patron of vir- 
tue, learning, and wit, in a most corrupt, stupid, and 
ignorant age and nation, shall be the constant wish, 
hope, and prayer of, my lord, your most obedient, obliged, 
and most humble servant, JoNATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM MISS KELLY. 
Jarvis-street, six o'clock, Friday evening, 
February 2, 1733. 
Sir,—I danced so long last night that I have not been 
able till this moment to thavk you for the goodness 
you showed me this morning. Be assured the favours 
you bestow on me are received with the greatest plea- 
sure, aud J only am sorry it is not in my power to con- 
vince you that nobody can set a higher value on your 
friendship than I do. 
lideul: I have an implicit faith in your medicine; 

for if only despising the poets can hinder its proving 
effectual, I must certainly receive frum it all the be 


nefit I desire; for really I am quite of the other side, 
and am a sincere admirer of all the good poets; but 
am more particularly attached to the best. What I 
shall do to convince you of the truth of this I cannot 
determine; but surely the care J shall always take to 
mend upon your reproofs will, in time, let you know 
that nobody can desire more sincerely to please you 
than, sir, your most obliged and most faithful humble 
servant, F. A. KELty. 

Iam half asleep, so do not be angry at these blots. 
Being out of cash at present, I send you my note, 
which I hope will satisfy you. 

! acknowledge to be indebted to the reverend doctor 
Swift, dean of St. Patrick's, the sum of O40. Is. 14d 
for value received, this 2nd day of February, 1733. 

FrANcES ARABELLA KELLY.a 





FROM MR. POPE TO MR. DODSLEY.» 
February 5, 1733. 
Sir,—I was very willing to read your piece, and do 
freely tell you I like it, so far as my particular judgment 
goes. Whether it has action enough to please on the 
stage, I doubt; but the morality and satire ought to he 
relished by the reader. I will do more than you ask 
me, I will recommend it to Mr. Rich. If he can join 
it to any play, with suitable representations, to make it 
an entertainment, I believe he will give you a benefit- 
night; and I sincerely wish it may be turned any way 
to your advantage, or that I could show you my friend- 
ship in any instance. I am, &c. 
ALEXANDER Pope. 


FROM THE LORD-MAYOR OF LONDON. 
London, February 6, 1733. 
Queen Anne’s birthday, the bells all ringing. 

BELIEVE me, sir, and it is with great truth I speak it, 
that there is not a person in the world I would sooner 
oblige than yourself; and I should be glad to have it 
in my power to serve Mrs. Barber in the way you men- 
tion; but it is odds it may not be in my power, for 
many things may fall that her spouse is not fit for; as 
all places relating to the law he can have no preten- 
sions to. There are a dozen persons in my house called 
lord-mayors’ officers, who wear black gowns and give 
from eight to nine hundred pounds for their places, 
which at first they make about sixty pounds per annum 
of, and rise in time to three or four hundred pounds; 
but they are generally young men. These places, I 
suppose, should any one fall, would not be thought 
good enough. There are many other places in my gift. 
We have had mayors gone through the office who have 
not got one hundred pounds, and others have got ten 
thousand pounds; it is all chance. J have gone 
through the fourth part of my year, and have got only 
about two hundred guineas, by the deaths of one of the 
city music and a porter to Guildhall. 

But suppose a place should fall worth fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand pounds that he may be fit for, 
one-third of the purchase goes to the city, and must 
be paid before his admission; the other two-thirds 
are mine: but I cannot put a less price than was 
paid before, because the last price is entered in the 
city books. 

I know you love particulars, and thus you have the 
case as it stands. 

You will give me leave to add a word or two, which 


a This promissory note is pinned to the letter. It certainly is 
an answer to some whim or other of the dean’s. 

b Mr. Robert Dodsley, the celebrated bookseller, to whom 
epee was one of the earliest patrons. He died Sept. 25, 

¢ He was as 
Rich ‘‘ The Triflers.” the piece above alluded to; and by 4 


interest it was brought on the stage, and very favourably ro | 


veived. 


ood as his word. He recommended to My { 
a | 
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I do in confidence, that I have been for many years 
plagued with a set of ungrateful monsters called cou- 
sins, that I tremble at the name. And though I give 
yearly pensions to some, and monthly and weekly to 
others, all would not do, and I am insulted and abused 
by them, and cannot help myself. 

Now, as Mrs. Barber and her family design to settle 
here, and she has done me the honour in most places to 
call me cousin, I hoy it will not be expected I should 
have the care of them. J have very ill health, and any 
additional care that way would hurt me very much; 
but for doing her and her family any goud offices, I 
shall never be wanting. 

I must now beg leave to return you my thanks for 
your affectionate and kind wishes. The honour, | 
own, is very great I am in possession of, and I am sen- 
sible Iam placed aloft, and that all my words and 
actions are scanned; but I will not be discouraged, 
and hope I shall get through with honour. One mo- 
tive for making me think so is the great pleasure and 
satisfaction I have in the hopes of seeing you here, 
where your advice and example will be of great use ; 
and therefore I hope you will lose no time, but come 
away, and J will fit up an apartment for you in Queen- 
square, and another at Sheen (which I hope you will 
accept), places that I shall bardly be able to see this 
year. 

Mr. Pilkington gains daily upon us, and comes out 
a facetious, agreeable fellow. I carried him the other 
day to see her grace of Bucks in the park. Her grace, 
seeing him, asked who he was; I answered, * he was 
a present from you from Dublin.” She smilingly re- 
plied, “ he is no fool then, I am sure.” 

I shall conclude a long dull letter with my sincere 
wishes for your health and prosperity, and that you 
would not delay one hour coming to bless your friends 
here with your company, which by none is more de- 
sired than, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, J. BARBER. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
February 28, 1733. 

I ReEcEIvVED yours of the 8th of January but last 
week, so find it has lain long on the road after the 
date. It was brought me while at dinner, that very 
lady sitting close to me whom you seem to think 
such an absolute courtier {countess of Suffolk]. She 
knew your hand, and inquired much after you as 
she always does; but I, finding her name frequently 
mentioned not with that kindness I am sure she de- 
serves, put it into my* pocket with silence and sur- 
prise. Indeed, were it in people’s power that live 
in a court with the appearance of favour to do all 
they desire with their friends, they might deserve 
their anger and be blamed when it does not happen 
right to their minds; but that I believe never was 
the case of any one: and in this particular of Mr. 
Gay, thus far I know and so far I will answer for, 
that she was under very great concern that nothing 
better could be got for him ; and the friendship upon 
all other occasions in her own power that she showed 
him did not look like a double-dealer. 

As to that part concerning yourself and her, I 
suppose it is my want of comprehension that I can- 
not find out why she was to blame to give you ad- 
vice when you asked it, that had all the appearance 
of sincerity, good-nature, and right judgment. And 
if after that the court did not do what you wanted, 
and she both believed and wished they would, was 
it her fault? At leagt I cannot find out that you 
have bitherto proved it upon her. And though you 
say you lamented the hour you had seen her, yet I 
cannot tell how to suppose that your good sense and 
justice can impute anything to her tecause it tid 
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not fail out just as she endeavoured and hoped it 
would. 

As to your creed in politics, I will heartily and 
sincerely subscribe to it (that I detest avarice m 
courts, corruption in ministers, schisms in religion, 
illiterate fawning betrayers of the church in mitres). 
But at the same time I prodigiously want an infal- 
liblé judge to determine when it is really so: for as I 
have lived longer in the world and seen many 
changes, I know those out of power and place always 
see the faults of those in with dreadful large specta- 
cles; and I dare say you know many instances of it 
in lord Oxford’s time. But the strongest in my 
memory is sir Robert Walpole, being first pulled to 
pieces in the year 1720 because the South Sea did 
not rise high enough, and since that he has been to 
the full as well banged about because it did rise too 
high. So experience has taught me how wrong, 
unjust, and senseless, party factions are; therefore 
I am determined never wholly to believe any side or 
party against the other; and to show that I will not, 
as my friends are in and out of all sides, 80 my house 
receives them altogether; and those people meet 
here that have and would fight in any other place. 
Those of them that have great and good qualities and 
virtues I love and admire, in which number is lady 
Suffolk ; and I do like and love her because I be- 
lieve, and as far as I am capable of judging know, 
her to be a wise, discreet, honest, and sincere cour- 
tier, who will promise no further than she can per- 
form, and will always perform what she does pro- 
mise ; so now you have my creed as to her.* 

I thought I had told you in my last, at least I am 
sure I designed it, that I desire you would do just 
as you like about the monument; and then it will 
be most undoubtedly approved by your most sincere 
and faithful servant, E. Germain. 


TO THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
Dublin, February 16, 1783. 

My Lorp,—The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, the prince of 
Dublin printers, will have the honour to deliver you 
this. He tells me your lordship was so gracious as 
to admit him into your presence and receive him 
with great condescension, which encouraged him to 
hope for the same favour again by my mediation, 
which I could not refuse. Although for his own 
profit he is engaged in a work that very much dis- 
contents me, yct I would rather have it fall into his 
hands than any other’s on this side. 

I am just recovered in some degree of two cruel 
indispositions, of giddiness and deafness, after seven 
months. I have got my hearing; but the other evil 
hangs still about me, and I doubt will never quite 
leave me until I leave it. 

1 hope your lordship, and lady Oxford, and lady 
Margaret continue in perfect health. I pray God 
preserve you all, for the good of your friends and 
yourcountry. Iam, with entire respect and esteem, 
your lordship’s most obedient and most obliged ser- 
vant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
February 16, 1733. 
Ir is indeed impossible to speak on such a subject as 
the loss of Mr. Gay, to me an irreparable one. But 


I send you what I intend for the inscription on his | : : : 
Aree ‘ stood when considered in the relation they bear with 


tomb which the duke of Queensberry will set up at 
Westminster. As to his writings, he left no will, 
nor spoke a word of them or anything else during 


* This spirited defence of lady Suffolk, against a man of 
Swift's ability and disposition, does lady Betty Germain more 
honour than she would have deserved by writing the best satire 
against all the courts and courtiers in the world. 
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his short and precipitate illness, in which I attended 
him to his last breath. The duke has acted more 
than the part of a brother to him, and it will be 
strange if the sisters do not leave his papers totally 
to his disposal, who will do the same that I would 
with them. He has managed the comedy® (which 
our poor friend gave tu the playhouse the week 
before his death) to the utmost advantage for his 
relations; and proposes to do the same with some 
fables» he left finished. 

There is nothing of late which I think of more 
than mortality, and what you mention of collecting 
the best monuments we can of our friends, their own 
images in their writings: for those are the best when 
their minds are such as Mr. Gay’s was, and as yours 
is. Iam preparing also for my own, and have no- 
thing so much at heart as to show the silly world 
thot men of wit, or even poets, may be the most mo- 
ral of r.ankind. A few loose things sometimes fall 
from them, by which censorious fools judge as ill of 
them as possibly they can for their own comfort : 
and indeed, when such unguarded and trifling jeuaw 
@esprit have once got abroad, all that prudence or 
repentancc can do, since they cannot be denied, is to 
put them fairly upon that foot, and teach the public 
(as we have done in the preface to the four volumes 
of ** Miscellanies’’) to distinguish betwixt our studies 
and our idlenesses, our works and our weaknesses. 
‘That was the whole end of the last volume of “ Mis- 
cellanies,” without which our former declaration in 
that preface, “ that these volumes coutained all that 
we have ever offended in that way,” would have 
been discredited. It went indeed to my heart to 
omit what you called the libei on Dr. Delany, ana 
the best panegyric on myself that either my own 
times or any other could have afforded or will ever 
afford to me. The book as you observe was printed 
in great haste ; the cause whereof was that the book- 
eellers were doing the same in collecting your picces, 
the corn with the chaff; I do not mean that any- 
thing of yours is chaff, but with other wit of Ireland 
which was so, and the whole in your name. 1] 
meant principally to oblige thern to separate what 
you wrote seriously from what you wrote carelessly ; 
and thought my own weeds might pass for a sort of 
wild flowers when bundled up with them. 

It was I that sent you those books into Treland, 
and so I did my epistle to lord Bathurst even before 
it was published, and another thing of mine, which 
is a parody from Horace [2 Sat. i.| written in two 
mornings. I never took more care in my life of 
anything than of the former of these, nor less than 
of the latter; yet every friend has forced me to print 
it, though in truth my own single motive was about 
twenty lines toward the latter end which you will 
find out. 

I have declined opening to you by letters the 
whole scheme of my present work, expecting stil to 
do it in a better manner in person ; but you will see 
pretty soon that the letter to lord Bathurst¢ is a part 
of it, and you will find a plain connexion between 
them if you read them in the order just contrary to 
that they were published in. I imitate those cun- 
ning tradesmen who show their best silks last ; or 
(to give you a truer idea though it sounds too 
proudly) my works will in one respect be like the 
works of nature, much more to be liked and under- 


® * The Wite of Bath ;’’ which, in truth, is but an indifferent 
comedy. 

b The second volume of the Fables is much inferior to the 
first ; particularly on account of the long and languid introdue 
tions to each fable, which read like party pamphlets. 

* He himself, we see, calls this piece a letter, not a dialugue, 
aa it was afterwards entitled, 
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each other, than when ignorantly looked upon one 
by one; and often those parts which attract most at 
first sight will appear to be not the most but the 
least considerable. 

Iam pleased and flattered by your expression of 
orna me. The chief pleasure this work can give me 
is that J can in it with propriety, decency, and jus- 
tice, insert the name and character of every friend I 
have, and every man that deserves to be loved or 
adorned. But I smile at your applying that phrase 
to my visiting you in Ireland ; a place where I might 
have some apprehension (from their extraordinary 
passion for poctry and their boundless hospitality) 
of being adorned to death, and buried under the 
weight of garlands, like one I have read of some- 
where or other. My mother lives (which is an an- 
swer to that point), and I thank God, though her 
memory be in a manner gone, is yet awake and sen- 
sible to me, though scarce to anything else; which 
doubles the reason of iny attendance, and at the same 
time sweetens it. I wish (beyond any other wish) 
you could pass a summer here; I might (too pro- 
bably) return with you, unless you preferred to see 
France first, to which country I think you would 
have a strong invitation [from Bolingbroke]. Lord 
Peterborough has narrowly escaped death, and yet 
keeps his chamber; he is perpetually speaking in 
the most affectionate manner of you: he has written 
you two letters which you never received, and by 
that has been discouraged from writing more. I 
can well believe the post-office may do this, when 
some letters of his to me have met the same fate, 
and two of mine to him. Yet let not this discourage 
you from writing to me or to him, inclosed in the 
common way as I do to you; innocent men need 
fear no detection of their thoughts; and for my part 
1 would give them free leave to send all I write to 
Curll, if most of what I write was not too silly. 

I desire my sincere services to Dr. Delany, who, 
I agree with you, is a man every way esteemable ; 
my lord Orrery is a most virtuous and good-natured 
nobleman whom I should be happy to know. Lord 
B. received your letter through my hands; it is not 
to be told you how much he wishes for you; the 
whole list of persons to whom you sent your services 
return you theirs, with proper sense of the distinc- 
tion. Your lady friend is semper cadem, and I have 
written an epistle to her on that qualification in a 
female character,* which is thought by my chief 
critic in your absence to be my chef d’euvre ; but it 
cannot be printed perfectly in an age so sore of 
satire and so willing to misapply characters. 

As to my own health, it is as good as usual. I 
have lain ill seven days of a slight fever (the com- 
pluint here), but recovered by gentle sweats and the 
care of Dr. Arbuthnot. The play Mr. Gay left suc- 
ceeds very well; it is another original in its kind. 
Adieu. God preserve your life, your health, your 
limbe, your spirits, and your friendships ! 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 
February 21, 1733. 
Sin,—Soon after the death of our friend Mr. Gay, I 
found myself more inclined to write to you than to 
allow myself any other entertainment. But con- 
sidering that might draw you into a correspondence 
that most likely might be disagreeable, I left off all 
thoughts of this kind till Mr. Pope showed me your 
letter to him, which encourages ine to hope we may 
converse together as usual; by which advantage | 
will not despair to obtain in reality some of those 


* The Epistle on the ** Characters of Women,"’ addressed to 
Martha Blount. 
honour, ’ that no character wus taken ow life. 


In the first edition he asserted, ‘upon his ; 
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good qualities you say I seem tohave. I amecn, 
scious of only one, that is, being an apt scholar ; ang 
if I have any good in me, I certainly learned it in- 
sensibly of our poor friend, as children do any strange 
language. It is not possible to imagine the loss hig 
death is to me; but as long as I have any memory, 
the happiness of ever having such a friend can never 

be lost to me. e 
As to himself, he knew the world too well to 

regret leaving it; and the world in general knew 

him too little to value him as they ought. [ think 
it my duty to my friend to do him the justice to 
assure you he had a most perfect and sincere regard 
for you. I have learned a good deal of his way of 
thinking on your account; so that, if at any time 
you have any commands in this part of the world, 
you will do me a pleasure to employ me as you 
would him: and I shall wish it could ever be in m 
power to serve you in anything essential. The duke 
of Queensberry meant to write, if I had not, con- 
cerning your money affair. We both thought of it 
as soon as we could of anything; and-if you will 
only write word what you would have done with 
your money, great care shall be taken according to 
your order. I differ with you extremely, that you 
are in any likelihood of dying poor or friendless ; 
the world can never grow so worthless, I again 
differ with you that it is possible to comfort oneself 
for the loss of friends as one does upon the loss of 
money. I think I could live on very little, nor think 
myself poor or be thought so; but a little friendship 
could never satisfy me, and I could never expect to 
find such another support as my poor friend, In 
almost everything but friends, another of the same 

hame may do as well, but friend is more than a 

name if it be anything. 

Your letter touched me extremely; it gave me a 
melancholy pleasure. I felt much more than you 
wrote, and more than I hope you will continue to 
feel. As you can give Mr. Pope good advice, pray 
practise it yourself. As you cannot lengthen your 
friend’s days, I must beg you in your own words 
not to shorten your own: for I do full well know by 
experience that health and happiness depend on 
good spirits. Mr. Pope is better in both this year 
than 1 have seen him a good while. This you will 
believe, unless he has told you what he tells me, that 
I am his greatest flatterer. I hope that news has not 
reached you; for nothing is more pleasant than to 
believe what one wishes. I wish to be your friend ; 
I wish you to be mine; I wish you may not be tired 
with this; I wish to hear from you soon; and all 
this in order to be my own flatterer. 

I will believe 

I never write my name. 

I hope you have no aversion to blots. 

Since I wrote this, the duke of Queensberry bids me 
tell you that if you have occasion for the muney 
you need only draw upon him and he will pay the 
money to your order. He will take cure to have 
the account of interest settled and made up to you. 
He will take this upon himself, that you may have 
no trouble in this affair. 





FROM THE COUNTESS OF KERRY. 
Lixnaw, March 4, 1733. 
Tue kind concern and friendly remembrance of the 
most esteemed dean of St. Patrick’s has raised in me 
a satisfaction and pleasure that I had almost given 
up, having been resolved a good while humbly to 
content myself in a state of indolence and indiffer- 
ence; and, if I could avoid the pains of body and 
mind, not te seek further after those points in life I 
so long and vainly pursued; but you have invaded 
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my tranquillity in a manner I must not only forgive 
but pay my acknowledgments for, since, at the same 
time you make a melancholy representation of my 
misfortunes, you strike a light for me from another 
quarter from whence to raise hope. I most heartily 
rejoice in what you tell me of Mr. Fitzmaurice, who 
has indeed given me an undeniable mark of taste, by 
the sense he has of the honour you do him in letting 
him into your society, from whence it is impossible 
to come without some good influence. For my part, 
I grieve at the interval that necessity seems to call 
for to interrupt such advantage, and it is my study 
to find an occasion indispensable that he may re- 
turn ;* and as I think to be a member of our senate- 
house is the best way to lead a young man into the 
world, I have been watching a good while for some 
gap in that body that he might step into. There 
seems now to offer one on the death of sir Ralph 
Gore that may not be impracticable, since it is a very 
small borough, entirely belonging, as I am informed, 
to the bishop of Clogher, who I dare say is above 
disposing of it for court favour only, or to the highest 
bidder; practices much in fashion of late. Might 
I not then presume upon your friendship with the 
bishop to recommend this young man as an honest 
one at present, and whom he might devote to his 
service by so great and scasonable an obligation, be- 
side paying an acknowledgment that in gratitude is 
due, although the person were never so well quali- 
fied; thus much sure I may say without censure, 
If I have taken too great liberty in recommending 
this matter to you, forgive me, and impute it to my 
zcal in endeavouring to take all opportunities to turn 
this lad into the world, that I may see what figure 
he wili be likely to make hereafter. But if I do not 
succeed in this or any other attempt, I thank Pro- 
vidence sincerely I can now boast I have attained 
philosophy enough to take everything with patience 
as it comes, by no means thinking myself too good 
to be the sport of higher powers; and my Christian 
duty will not permit me to look for reasons. As 
little wisdom as I have bought, I wish I had had it 
sooner ; now it is too late, da farce est joue, and my 
curtain almost drawn; so that if I could I would no 
more traffic with the world upon my own account; 
friendship only is what I still must always value; 
yours surely is more than comes to my share. 

You are very good to inquire after my eyes ; they 
are indeed well beyond my expectation, but are to 
me like the miser’s gold, hoarded up as imaginary 
treasure that one wants, at the same time that one 
possesses ; for so much as this letter I have not taxed 
them a long time. I shall with attention observe 
all you recommend to me in the way of passing my 
time, and do daily sec reason to respect la bagatelle ; 
yet are there some places where that is too insipid to 
be made any use of. I have an excellent chaplain 
that I employ in reading, and my domestic. Handi- 
crafts and gardening do the rest. As for quadrille, 
it is a part of entertainment -only for strangers. 
What shall I say for taking up so much of your 
time? Forgive, dear dean, your most real and 
faithful humble servant, A. Kerry. 


TO THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY, 
March 20, 1733. 
Mapam,—I had lately the honour vi « \etter from 
your grace, which was dated just a month vefore it 
same to my hand, and the ten dayssince I have been 
much disordered with a giddiness that I have been 
long subject to at uncertain times. This hindered 
me from an acknowledgment of the great favour you 


4 Itis presumed from his travels. 
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have done me. The greatest unhappiness of my life 
is grown a comfort under the death of my friend 
[Mr. Gay],—I mean my banishment in this miserable 
country ; for the distance I am at, and the despair I 
have of ever seeing my friends, further than by a 
summer's visit; and this, so late in my life, so un- 
certain in my health, and so embroiled in my little 
affairs, may problably never happen; so that my 
loss is not so great as that of his other friends, who 
had it always in their power to converse with him. 
But I chiefly lament your grace’s misfortune, be- 
cause I greatly fear, with all the virtues and perfec- 
tions which can possibly acquire the highest venera- 
tion to a mortal creature from the worthiest of 
humankind, you will never be able to procure 
another so useful, so sincere, so virtuous, so disin- 
terested, so entertaining, so easy, and so humble a 
friend as that person whose death all good men 
lament. I turn to your letter, and find your grace 
has the same thoughts. Loss of friends has been 
called a tax upon life, and what is worse, it is then 
too late to get others if they were to be had, for the 
younger ones are all engaged. I shall never differ 
from you in anything longer than till you declare 
your opinion ; because I never knew you wrong in 
anything except your condescending to have any 
regard for me; and therefore all you say upon the 
subject of friendship I heartily allow. But I doubt 
you are a perverter; for sure I was never capable of 
comparing the loss of friends with the loss of money. 
I think we never lament the death of a friend upon 
his own account, but merely on account of his 
friends, or the public, or both; and his, for a person 
in private life, was as great as possible. How finely 
you preach to us who are going out of the world, to 
keep our spirits, without informing us where we 
shall find materials! Yet I have my flatterers too, 
who tell me I am allowed to have retained more 
spirits than hundreds of others who are richer, 
younger, and healthier than myself; which, con- 
sidering a thousand mortitications, added to the 
perfect ill-will of every creature in power, I take to 
be a high point of merit, as well as an implicit obe- 
dience to your grace’s commands. Neither are those 
spirits (such as they be) in the least bruken by the 
honour of lying under the same circumstances with 
a certain great person whom I shall not name, of 
being in disgrace at court. I will excuse your blots 
upon paper, because they are the only blots that you 
ever did or ever will make in the whole course of 
your life. I am content upon your petition to re- 
ceive the duke and your grace for my stewards for 
that immense sum; and in proper time I may come 
to thank you as a king does the commons for your 
loyal benevolence. In the mean while, I humbly 
entreat your grace that the money may lie where 
you please till I presume to trouble you with a bill, 
as my lord duke allows me. 

One thing I find, that you are grown very tetchy 
since I lost the dear friend who was my supporter ; 
so that perhaps you may expect I shall be very care- 
ful how I offend you in words, wherein you will be 
much mistaken ; for I shall become ten times worse 
after correction. It seems Mr. Pope, like a trea- 
cherous gentleman, showed you my letter wherein J 
mentioned good qualities that you seem to have. 
You have understroked that offensive word to show 
it should be printed in ttalic. What could I say 
more? I never saw your person since you were a 
a girl except once in the dark (to give you a bull of 
this country) in a wakk next the Mall. Your letters 
may possibly be false copies of your mind; and the 
universal, almost idolatrous esteem you have forced 
from every person in two kingdoms whe have the 
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least regard for virtue may have been only procured 
by a peculiar art of your own,—I mea that of bribing 
all wise and good men to be your flatterers. My 
literal mistakes are worse than your blots. I am 
subject to them by a sort of infirmity wherein I have 
few fellow-sufferers; I mean that my heart runs 
befure my pen, which it will ever do in a greater 
degree as long as I am a servant to your grace,—I 
mean to the last hour of my life and senses. I am, 
with the greatest respect and utmost gratitude, 
madam, your grace’s most obedient, most obliged, 
and most humble servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


I desire to present my most humble respects and 

* thanks to my lord duke of Queensberry. For a 
man ov my level I have as bad a name almost as 
I desire ; and I pray God that those who give it 
me may never have reason to give me a better. 


FROM LORD CARTERET. 
March 24, 1733. 

Sin,—I had the fuvour of your letter of the 19th of 
February. A gentleman left it atmy door. I have 
not heard from him since, though he said he would 
call again, and who he is I do not know. I showed 
it to my wife and lady Worsley [his mother-in-law], 
who will not fail to obey your commands, and tease 
me if I could be forgetful of your orders to attend 
the cause of the city of Dublin when it comes into 
the house. I know by experience how much that 
city thinks itself under your protection, and how 
strictly they used to obey all orders fulrninated from 
the sovereignty of St. Patrick’s. I never doubted 
their compliance with you in so trivial a point as a 
recorder. You can give any one law and capacity 
in half an hour ; and if by chance a rake should get 
those faculties any other way, you can make the 
worthy citizens believe he has them not; and you 
can sustain any machine in a furred gown. 

J thank you for the letter by Mr. Pilkington. I 
have seen him twice at a great entertainment at my 
lord-mayor’s, where you were the first toast. I like 
the young man very well, and he has great obliga- 
tions to you, of which he seems sensible. 

I hope Dr. Delany is well, and that you see one 
another often, and then the doctor won't have lei- 
sure to pursue his dissertations? or to answer the 
reverend prelate® on your side, who I hear has 
answered him. As I have notread the dissertations, 
so I shall not read the answer ; which, I hope, with- 
out offence, I may suppose to be your case. If so, I 
hope you will endeavour to keep me well with the 
doctor, who took it a little unkindly of me that I 
would shut my eyes to such revelation so demon- 
strated. I have a great esteem for him, to which 
nothing that he can write upon those subjects can 
make any addition, and therefore I would run no 
risk as to altering my opinion of him by reading his 
books. 

That health and prosperity may attend you is my 
sincere wish, and I entreat you to believe that I am, 
with great truth, sir, your most humble and obedient 
servant. 

The whole family of my ladies send their compli- 
ments. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Dublin, March 27, 1733. 
I RecEIvep your letter with some pleasure and a 
good deal of concern. The condition you are in 


® Mr. Stanard was about this time chosen recorder for the *ty 
of Dublin, chiefly at the recommendation of Dr. Swift. 

© ** Revelation examined with Candour.”’ 

* Dr. Robert Clayton, bishop of Killala, January 23, 1729, 
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requires the greatest haste hither, although your 
school did not; and when you arrive I will force Dr. 
Helsham to see and direct you: your scheme of 
riding and country air you find hath not answered, 
and therefore you have nothing to trust to but the 
assistance of a friendly, skilful doctor. For whether 
they can do any good or not, it is all we have for it; 
and you cannot afford to die at present, because the 
public and all your family have occasion for you, 
Besides, I do not like the place you are in, trom 
your account, since you say people are dying there 
so fast. You cannot afford to lose daily blood; but 
I suppose you are no more regular than you have 
been in your whole life. I like the article very much 
which you propose in your will, and if that takes 
place forty years hence, and God for the sins of men 
should continue that life so long, I would have it be 
still inserted, unless you could make it a little 
sharper. I own you have too much reason to com- 
plain of some friends who, next to yourself, have 
done you most hurt, whom still I esteem and fre- 
quent, though I confess I cannot heartily forgive. 
Yet certainly the case was not merely personal 
malice to you (although it had the same effect), but 
a kind of know-not-what job, which one of them 
hath often heartily repented : however, it came to be 
patched up. I am confident your collection of bon 
mots and contes a rire will be much the best extant ; 
but you are apt to be terribly sanguine about the 
profits of publishing ; however, it shall have all the 
pushing I can give. I have been much out of 
order with a spice of my giddiness, which began 
before you left us; I am better of late days, but not 
right yet, though I take daily.drops and bitters. I 
must do the best I can, but shall never more be a 
night-walker. You hear they have in England 
passed the excise on tobacco, and by their votes 
it appears they intend it on more articles. And 
care is taken by some spccial friends here to have it 
the same way here. We are slavesalready. And from 
my youth upward the great wise men whom I used to 
be among taught me that a general excise (which 
they now by degrecs intend) is the most direct and 
infallible way to slavery. Pray G— send it them 
in his justice, for they well deserve it. All your 
friends and the town are just as you left it. I hum- 
drum it on, either on horseback, or dining and 
sitting the evening at home, endeavouring to write, 
but write nothing, merely out of indolence and want 
of spirits. No soul has broke his neck, or is hanged, 
or married ; only Cancerina® is dead, and I let her 
go to her grave without a coffin and without fees. 
So I am going to take my evening walk after five, 
having not been out of dours yet. I wish you well 
and safe at home; pray call on me on Sunday night. 
I am yours. 
P.S. I believe there are a hundred literal blunders, 
but I cannot stay to mend them.—So pick as you 
are able. 


I am not so frank a writer as you. 


FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Cirencester, March 29, 1738. 
My most pEAR Dean,—I am indebted to you for 
several scraps of paper which you have sent me; but 
I waited to receive a letter from you, and then would 
have returned you an answer as well as I could. 1 
obeyed your commands signified in your penultreme ; 
I attended your cause; your client happened to be 
_--- -- +212 gve- y~~yle to whom the dean used to give 
money when he met them in his walks; some of them he 
named thus, partly for distinction and pattly for humour: Can- 
en Stompanympa, Pullagewna, F titerilla, Flora, Stam 
phantha, 
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{nm the right, and we are not a little in the wrong 
that we guve no costs. 
them, but I had distinguished myself in pressing 


1 should have moved for | 


lords to attend, and told so many that I had your , 
commands so to do, that I did not think it proper to | 
take that part upon me, and nobody else would do | 


it; therefore give me leave to tell you that you are 


bound in conacience to pay that poor man 100/. He |; 
would certainly have had that sum if you had not 


interposed in that peremptory manner. 

As to your last orders in relation to the Dublin 
cause, I take it for granted you are in the wrong. 
All corporations of men are perpetually doing in- 
justice to individuals. I will attend it, but am as 
much prejudiced against them as it is possible, 
though I know nothing of the man nor the matter 
in question. I have often reflected (from what cause 
it arises I know not), that though the majority ofa 
society are honest men, and would act separately 
with some humanity, and according to the rules of 
moratity, yet, conjunctively, they are hard-hearted, 
determined villains. J know physicians who, if you 


take them out of their practice, are very good sort of | 
men; but was there ever in the world a consultation | 
of them that tended to anything else than robbery | 


and rourder? Do the body of lawyers think of any- 
thing else but to plunder and destroy the rest of 
mankind? In short, there is no corporation to be 


excepted out of this general rule but the two houses | 
of parliament, and all assemblies of divizes, where-— 


soever dispersed over the Christian world, So much 
for the Dublin cause. 

Now I must tell you I want exceedingly to see 
you here, and I would have you come just about 
midsummer. If you come a moment before that 
time you will find the parliament sitting, all ina 
flaine about excises; and go into what company 
you will you can hear of nothing else. I reckon by 
that time we shall separate, and then I come down 
to this place en famille (where I am now only a so- 
journer for three days), and you shall be better ac- 
commodated than you were last time you were here. 
I] can assure you I have made great alterations ; and 
to speak modestly, I think I may say it is by much 
the finest place in England. What Ireland may 
produce I cannot tell. Pope has promised to come 
down; and it is time for him to retire, for he has 
made the town too hot to hold him. 

Poor John Gay ! we shall see him no more, but 
he will always be remembered by those who knew 
him with a tender concern. I want to know how 
you do and what you are doing. I suspect you are 
growing very idle, for I have not heard of any pro- 
duction from that fertile brain of yours a great while. 
And besides, the greatest mark of idleness that I 
know is the minding of other people’s business. 
You that used to be employed in supporting or pull- 
ing down ministers, in instructing or diverting man- 
kind, in inflaming kingdoms, or pacifying contend- 
ing parties, now seem to be dwindled into an Irish 
solicitor. I expect to see you in a dirty brown coat, 
with a little green bag under your arm. However, 
let me see you. If I cannot laugh with you, as I 
used to do, I will laugh at you, for | am resolved to 
laugh as long as I live. So, my dear little petti- 
fogger, adieu. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
April 2, 1733, 
You say truly that death is only terrible to us as it 
separates us from those we love; but I really think 
those have the worst of it who are left by us, if we 
are true friends, I have felt more (I fancy) in the 
oes of Mr. Gay than U shall suffer in the thought of 
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going away myself ixto 4 state that can feel none of 
this sort of losses. I wished vehemently to have 
seen him in a condition of living independent, and 
to have lived in perfect indolence the rest of our days 
together, the two most idle, most innocent, unde- 
signing poets of our age. I nowas vehemently wish 
you and I might walk into the grave together, by as 
slow steps as you please, but contentedly and cheers 
fully : whether that ever can be, or in what country, 
1 know no more than into what country we shall 
walk out of the grave. But it suffices me to know 
it will be exactly what region or state our Maker 
appoints, and that whatever is is right. Our poor 
friend’s papers are partly in my hands, and, for as 
much as is so, I will take care to suppress things un- 
worthy of him. As tothe epitaph, I am sorry you 
gave a copy, for it will certainly by that means come 
into print, and I] would correct it more unless you 
will do it for me, and that I shall like as well. Upon 
the whole, I earnestly wish your coming over hither, 
for this reason among many others, that your in- 
fluence may be joined with mine to suppress what- 
ever we may judge proper of his papers. To be 
plunged in my neighbours’ and my papers will be 
your inevitable fate as soon as youcome. That I 
am an author whose characters are thought of some 
weight appears from the great noise and bustle that 
the court and town make about any I give, and I 
will not render them less important or less interest- 
ing by sparing vice cr folly or by betraying the cause 
of truth and virtue. 1 will take care they shall be 
such as no man can be angry at but the persons I 
would have angry. You are sensible with what de- 
cency and justice I paid homage to the royal family 
at the same time that I satirized false courtiers and 
spies, &c., about them. I have not the courage, 
however, to be such a satirist as you, but I would 
be as much, or more, a philosopher. You call your 
satires libels ; I would rather call my satires epistles: 
they will consist more of morality than of wit, and 
grow graver, which you will call duller. I shall leave 
it to my antagonists to be witty (if they can), and 
content myself to be useful and in the right. Tell 
me your opinion as to lady Mary Wortley’s or lord 
Harvey’s performance; they are certainly the top 
wits of the court, and you may judge by that single 
piece what can be done against me; for it was la- 
boured, corrected, precommended, and _ post-disap- 
proved, so as to be disowned by themselves, after 
each had highly cried it up for the other’s. I have 
met with some complaints,* and heard at a distance 
of some threats occasioned by my verses: I sent fair 
messages to acquaint them where I was to be found 
in town, and to offer to call at their houses to satisfy 
them, and so it dropped. It is very poor in any one 
to rail and threaten at a distance and have nothing 
to say to you when they see you. I am glad you 
persist and abide by so good a thing as that poem,® 
in which I am immortal for my morality; I never 
took any praise so kindly, and vet I think I deserve 
that praise better than I du any other. When does 
your collection come out, and what will it consist of ? 
I] have but last week finished another of my epistles, 
in the order of the system; and this week (ezerci- 
tandi gratia) I have translated (or rather parodied) 
another of Horace’s, in which I introduce you ad- 
vising me about my expenses, housekeeping, &c. 
But these things shall lie by till you come to carp at 
them, and alter rhymes, and grammar, and triplets, 
and cacophonies of all kindr. Our parliament will 
sit till midsummer, which I hope may be a motive 


® At this time there was a great outcry among all the oourtets 
against the keenness of this satire 
6 ‘The ironical libel on Dr. Delany. 
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to bring you rather in summer than so late as au- 
tumn: you used to love what I hate, a hurry of 
politics, &e. Courts I see not, courtiers I know not, 
kings I adore not, queens I compliment not; so I 
am never likely to be in fashion nor in dependence. 
I heartily join with you in pitying our poor lady (the 
duchess of Queensberry] for her unhappiness, and 
should only pity her more if she had more of what 
they at court call happiness. Come then, and per- 
haps we may go all together into France at the end 
of the season, and compare the liberties of both 
kingdoms. Adieu. Believe me, déar sir (with a 
thousand warm wishes, mixed with short sighs), 
ever yours. 


FROM LORD AND LADY MASHAM. 

London, April 7, 1733. 
Sin,—I hope you will excuse me that I have not 
answered your letter sooner; but I shall not be back- 
ward in obeying your commands, by attending the 
cause you mention when it comes into the house. 
1 shall not fail speaking to those few lords I can be 
so free with to attend also; and shall rejoice if it 
should be determined to your satisfaction; and I 
have good reason to believe it will, being fully con- 
vinced that you can interest yourself in nothing but 
where justice is uppermost. We have long flattered 
ourselves with the hopes of having your good com- 
pany here. I am sure there is no family in this 
kingdom wishes to see you more than that of the 
Mashams, who will always have you in remembrance 
for your health and welfare. I doubt not but you 
hear from better hands the state of our affairs in re- 
lation to the excising tobacco and wine, therefore 
shall not trouble you upon that subject, and shall 
only desire your further commands wherein I am 
capable to serve you, assuring you that I am, with 
great esteem and faith, sir, your most faithful and 
humble servant, Masiiam, 

POSTECRIPT BY LADY MASIIAM. 

Sir,—There are few things in life would give me 
more joy than to see you again in this part of the 
world. Let your friends have that pleasure, for in 
doing it you will oblige a vast number of people, but 
nobody more, my dear Mr. Dean, than your affec- 
tionate humble servant, A. Masnam. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

April 12, 1738. 
Dean Sir,—I received yours of the 23rd of March. 
Perpetual pains in my head have hindered me from 
writing till this moment, so you sce you are not the 
only person that way tormented. I dare believe 
there as many bad heads in England as in Ireland ; 
T am sure none worse than my own; that J am made 
for pain and pain for me; for of late we have been 
inseparable. It is a most dispiriting distemper. 
And bring on pain of mind, whether real or imagi- 
nary, it is all one. 

While I had that very sincere good friend, I could 
sometimes lay open all my rambling thoughts, and 
he and I would often view and dissect them; but 
now they come and go, and I seldom find out whe- 
ther they be right or wrong, or if there be anything 
inthem. Poor man! he was most truly everything 
you could say of him. I have lost in him the use- 
fullest limb of my mind. This is an odd expression, 
but I cannot explain my notion otherwise. 

I deny that I am tetchy; yet am going to seen 80 
again, by assuring you my letters are never “false 
copies of my mind, They are often, I believe, im- 
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perfect ones of an imperfect mind (which, however, 
to do it justice, often directs me better than I act). 
Though I will not take upon me to declare my way 
of thinking to be eternally the same, yet whatever 
I write is at that instant true. I would rather tell 
a lie than write it down, for words are wind, it is 
said, but the making a memorandum of one’s own 
false heart would stare one in the face immediately, 
and should put one out of countenance. Now, asa 
proof of my unsettled way of thinking and of my 
sincerity, I shall tell you that 1 am not so much in 
the wrong as you observed I was in my last, for my 
regard to you is lessened extremely since I observed 
you are just like most other people, viz., disobliged 
at trifles, and obliged at nothings; for what else are 
bare words? Therefore, pray never believe 1 wish 
to serve you till you have tried me; till then pro- 
testations are bribes, by which I may only mean to 
gain the friendship of a valuable man, and therefore 
ought to be suspected. I seldom make any for that 
reason, so that, if I have the peculiar happiness to 
have any wise and good people my flatterers, God 
knows how I came by it; but sure nothing can equal 
such glory except that of having the silly and bad 
people my enemies. 

Here I think we agree. You declare that no such 
can depress your spirits ; and if our constitutions are 
alike, I will not only preach up good spirits, but pre- 
scribe the materials that have ever agreed with me. 
If anybody has done me an injury they have hurt 
themselves more than me. If they give me an ill 
name (unless they have my help), I shall not deserve 
it. If fools shun my company, it is because I am not 
like them ; if people make me angry, they only raise 
my spirits; and if they wish me ill, I will be well 
and handsome, wise and happy, and everything ex- 
cept a day younger than ] am, and that is a fancy I 
never yet saw becoming to man or woman, so it 
cannot excite my envy. Here I have betrayed to 
you the devilishness of my temper; but I declare to 
you nothing ever enlivened me half so much as un- 
just ill usage, either directed to myself or to my 
friends. ‘The very reverse happens to me when I am 
too well spoken of, for I am sorry to find I do not 
deserve it all. This humbles me as much too much 
as the other exalts; so I hope you will not be too 
civil, since I have declared the consequence. 

I am in great hopes you will make us a visit this 
summer, for though I have a sensible satisfaction hy 
conversing with you in this way, yet I love mightily 
to look in the person’s face 1 am speaking to. By 
that one soon learns to stop when it is wished, or to 
mend what is said amiss. 

Your stewards will take great care of your money ; 
but you must first direct us to your friend Mr. Laun- 
celott (ill spelt to be sure), and order him to give up 
Mr. Gay’s note, on his sister’s paying the money to 
his grace, who will give him his note for the money, 
or send it to you as you order. And as to what in- 
terest is due to you, I suppose you have kept some 
account. 

By this time you must be too much tired to bear 
reading one word more, thercfore I will make no 
excuses. Pray employ me, for J want to be certain 
whether I know my own mind or not; for something 
or other often tells me that I should be very happy 
to be of any use to you. Whether it be true or false, 
neither you or I can be positive till an opportunity 
shows; but Ido really think that I am, dar sir, 
most sincerely yours, &c. 
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FRM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 
London, April 14, 1733. 

7 am extremely concerned to hear the bad state of 
your health. Ihave often wished that you would be 
more moderate in your walks, for though riding has 
always been allowed to be good for a giddy head, I 
never heard walking prescribed for a strain or any 
ailment in the leg; and the violent sweats you put 
yourself into are apt to give colds, and I doubt oc- 
casion much of your other disorder. I am confident 
you would find yourself better here, and even the 
journey would be of great use to you. I was vastly 
pleased to hear my lord-mayor talk of the delight he 
should have in seeing you this year, that he might 
show you a creature of your own making. He has 
behaved himself so well in his public capacity that, 
whether it be his humility or his pride, he deserves 
to be gratified. 

I could heartily wish your other complaints were 
as much without foundation as that of having lost 
half your memory and all your invention. I will 
venture to pronounce you have more left of the first 
than most men, and of the last than any man now 
alive. While the excises were depending, you were 
expected every day; for it was said, Why should he 
not show as much regard for the liberty of England 
as he did for the money of Ireland? I wish you had 
been here, though the affair in my opinion is happily 
ended, Many people were offended that the bills 
were dropped and not rejected, and the authors of 
the scheme left unpunished. It was absolutely im- 
possible to have carried it otherwise. You have heard 
sir Robert Walpole and one or two more coming 
cut of the house were insulted. A few of that rabble 
have been seized with the ringleader, who proves 
to be a Norfolk man; no enemy to excises, but an 
entire dependant upon the outraged person. Though 
the rejoicings were as great and as universal as ever 
were known, there was no violence except the break- 
ing a very few windows, whose owners had shown an 
untimely thrift of their candles. I foretold Henley 
what his joking would come to; but the mayor of 
Southampton immediately printed his real letter, 
which was short and extremely proper. His designed 
opponent at the next election, having voted for the 
excise, will not dare to show himself in the corpora- 
tion; and Henley after the division thanked him 
for having by that vote bestowed him 15007, * * 
* * * * 


I have great hopes this fine mild weather will set 
you right, and long to hear you are preparing for your 
journey. I am most entirely your grateful, &c. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

May 1, 1783. 
I suoutp have answered yours of the 22nd of March 
long ago, but that I have had some troubles and 
frights; and the uneasiness I was under made me 
neglect what at another time would have been agree- 
able to myself, Mrs. Chamber’s younger sister having 
had the small-pox; but now perfectly well, though 
she has hitherto been a very puny, sickly girl. Mrs. 
Floyd too has been excessively bad with her winter- 
cough and dispiritedness; but country air I think 
nas a little revived her. 

His grace of Dorset bids me present his humble 
service to you, and says the rectory of Churchtown 
is at Mr. Stafford Lightburne’s service. As to the 
countess of Suffolk’s affair in dispute, I cannot pos- 
sibly (according to your own just rule) be angry, be- 
cause I am in the right. It is you ought to be angry 
and never forgive her, because you have been so 
much in the wrong as to condemn her without the 
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show of justice, and I wish with all my heart, as a 
judgment upon you, that you had seen her, as I did, 
when the news of your friend’s [Gay's] death came; 
for though you are a proud parson, yet (give you, 
devil, your due) you are a sincere, good-natured, 
honest one, I am extremely Mrs. Kelly’s humble 
servant; but I will never believe she is more valued 
for her beauty and good qualities in Ireland than she 
was in England. The excise you mention has caused 
great changes here. Some that I am sorry for; 
though I will not enter into the merits of the cause, 
because of my aversion to politics. Butif you did dis- 
like it, why did you bestow such a costly funeral upon 
it as to burn its bones on a sumptuous pile like a 
Roman emperor ? 

Adieu, my ever honoured old friend; and do not 
let me see any more respects or ladyships from you. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, May 1, 1738. 
JT aNSwer your letter the sooner because I have a 
particular reason for doing so. Some weeks ago 
came over a poem called, “The Life and Character 
of Dr. Swift, written by himself.” It was reprinted 
here, and is dedicated to you. It is grounded upon 
a maxim in Rochefoucault. and the dedication, after a 
forma] story, says that my manner of writing is to 
be found in every line. I believe I have told you 
that I wrote a year or two ago near five hundred 
lines upon the same maxim in Rochcfoucault, and 
was a long time about it, as that impostor says in his 
dedication, with many circumstances all pure inven- 
tion. I desire you to believe and to tell my friends 
that in this spurious piece there is not a single line, 
or bit of a line, or thought, any way resembling the 
genuine copy, any morethan it does Virgil’s ‘* Aineis,” 
for I never gave a copy of mine, nor Jent it out of 
my sight. And although I showed it to all com- 
mon acquaintance indifferently, and some of them 
(especially one or two females) had got many lines 
by heart, here and there, and repeated them often ; 
yet it happens that not one single line or thought is 
contained in this imposture, although it appears that 
they who counterfeited me had heard of the true 
one. But even this trick shall not provoke, meto print 
the true one, which indeed is not proper to be seen 
till Iean be seen no more; I therefore desire you 
will undeecive my friends, and I will order an adver- 
tisement to be printed here, and transmit it to Eng- 
land, that everybody may know the delusion, and 
acquit me, as [ am sure you must have done yourself 
if you have read any part of it, which is mean and 
trivial, and full of that cant that I most despise; 1 
would sink to be a vicarin Norfolk rather than be 
charged with such a performance. Now] come to 
your letter. 

When I was of your age I thought every day of 
death, but now every minute ; and a continual giddy 
disorder, more or less, is 1 greater addition than that 
of my years. I cannot affirm that I pity our friend 
Gay, but I pity his friends; I pity you, and would 
at least equally pity myself if I lived among you; 
because I should have seen him oftener than you dif, 
who are a kind of hermit, how great a noise soever 
you make by your ill nature in not letting the honest 
villains of the times enjoy themselves in this world, 
which is their only happiness, and terrifying them 
with another. I should have added in my libel that 
of all men living you are the most happy in your 
enemies and your friends : and I will swear you have 
fifty times more charity for mankind than. I could 
ever pretend to. Whether the production you men- 
tion came from the lady or the lord, I did not imagine 
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may depend upon me, both for his sake and your 
own. J will endeavour to convey your meseages to 
lady Catharine and Charlotte 1s soon as possible. 
The firat I have not conversed with this year and a 
half; I believe she is nobody’s friend, but I more 
than believe that nobody is hers. TI have a brother 
that I dare answer you would like if you knew him 
perfectly, not else. I love and honour him, and he 
deserves it. When his grace goes to London, which 
will be very soon, your money shall be as you order- 
ed. He is mightily shocked at so many speeches. 
He is not by just now, or undoubtedly he would 
think you deserve to have them returned. It is 
lucky for me, for I am come to the end of my paper. 
Note, without an excuse. 


FROM MISS KELLY. 
Bristo) Hot Wells, June 2, 1733. 

Sir,—I hear my agreeable fellow-traveller has been 
beforehand with me in paying her compliments to 
you; but I cannot be surprised at that, for she was 
formed to get the better of me in everything but re- 
specting and esteeming you. That, indeed, nobody 
can do; for both gratitude and taste conspire to 
make me truly your friend and servant. 

I have been since I came here very low-spirited ; 
the companions | had some part of my journey less- 
ened my illness, or at least I felt not with them the 
same weight that I did upon their leaving me; and 
I have often wished myself again in Ireland to enjoy 
conversation, for I really believe it is one excellent 
cure for most disorders. This is the dullest place 
that ever was known; there is not above half-a-dozen 
families, and those are cits with great fortunes or 
Irish impertinents: the former despise one because 

heir clothes are finer than yours; and the latter have 
no view in keeping your company but to report your 
faults, This makes me avoid all communication with 
them, and only in the morning I go to the Wells; 
and I thank God I can spend my time far better, 
for either writing to my friends, reading, walking, 
and riding, find me full employment, and leave me 
not a wish for such company as the place affords. 
Doctor Lane (who by character is a second A‘scula- 
pius, and can raise people from the dead) is my phy- 
sician, and gives me great hopes of a speedy amend- 
ment; and as I take his medicines regularly, and am 
up at six in the morning, breakfast at eight, dine at 
one, and sup at seven, I hope I may in time find 
some benefit: nor do either the ass’s milk or waters 
disagree with me, and I think my appetite is rather 
better. I wish to heaven it was agreeable to your 
affairs to come here, for I am sure you would like 
the situation of the house that I lodge in—it has the 
command of such a prospect that I should do it in- 
justice to attempt to describe it; but the variety of 
the scene is such that one discovers new beauties in 
it every day. I hope you will continue your former 
goodness to me, and let me have the honour of heuar- 
ing from you sometimes, for in reality nobody is 
more sincerely your well-wisher than, sir, your most 
obliged and most faithful humble servant, 

F. A. Kerry. 


Your expedition to the archbishop’s country resi- 
dence makes a very fine figure in print; but since 
you have made this discovery I think you ought to 
fly to us, for if Dublin be in danger the deanery- 
house cannot be a safe retreat for you. I wish 
anything would send Barber here; for I was at the 
Bath to see sume of my friends, and was forced 
to awear that only the want of health kept her 
book from being published. I am sure you would 
be glad to hear that a lady of very good under- 
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standing, that is a particular friend of m.ne, comes 
to me next week to stay while I do: her nime ie 
Rooke, admiral Rooke’s son’s lady. 








FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN 
June 5, 1733. 

Has Mr. Stafford Lightburne’s friend got the gout 
in his fingers? or is he so busy in measuring the 
water, and casting a figure to know the exact time 
when to set his friends a-swimming, that he caunot 
find one moment to let me know that he received 
my letter, written a month ago, to inform you that 
his grace would cheefully and readily obey your 
commands? However, I am again ordered by him 
to tell you that the warrant will be sent to Dublin 
by next post, so pray let Mr. Lightburne be ready 
to make his personal appearance, lest they should 
not else know how to find him. It was well you 
needed no intercessor to his grace, and that the no- 
promise from him and the one word from you is of 
much more weight than my rhetoric, for I have been 
so horridly used by a nasty griping brother black- 
coat, in a small three-and-sixpence affair of my own, 
that I do not know whether I should not have done 
like you of the faction, revenge myself of the inno- 
cent for the sake of one bishop and minister that J 
say have cheated, fleeced, and flead me, just as if 
they had been South Sea or East India directors. 

You are angry if I do not mention Mrs, Floyd to 
you, so I must tell you she is gone for a little time 
into the country, to try if that will ever cure her 
cough. I am heartily sorry for your new friend Mrs. 
Kelly, who writes in a desponding way to Mrs. 
Chamber about her health, and talks of going to Spa. 
This isa melancholy subject, and I hate to be vexed ; 
so I will say no more of it, but adieu, my dear dean, 
and let me hear from you soon. 


TO MR FAULKNER. 


June 29, 1733. 
I pEesinE Mrs. Pilkington will deliver you the paper 
relating to Gulliver, which I left with her husband. 
For since you intend to print a new edition of that 
book, I must tell you that the English printer made 
several alterations which I much disapprove of, and 
cannot set them right without those papers. 

If I am not mistaken Mr. Pilkington hath an edi- 
tion of Gulliver, where the true original copy is in- 
terleaved in manuscript; 1 desire I may also see that 
book. Iam your humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwirFt. 


TO MR. POPE. 
Dublin, July 8, 1733. 
I must condole with you for the loss of Mrs. Pope, 
of whose death the papers have been full. But I 
would rather rejoice with you, because, if any cir- 
cumstances can make the death of a dear parent and 
friend a subject for joy, you havethem all. She died 
in an extreme old age, without pain, under the care 
of the most dutiful son that I] have ever known or 
heard of, which is a felicity not happening to one in 
a million. The worst effect of her death falls upon 
me;and so much the worse, because I expected, ali- 
guis damno usus in illo, that it would be followed by 
making me and this kingdom happy with your pre- 
sence. But I am told, to my great misfortune, that, 
a very convenient offer happening, you waived the 
invitation pressed on you, alleging the fear you had 
of being killed here with eating and drinking. By 
which I find that you have given some credit to a 
notion of our great plenty and hospitality. It is true 
our meat and wine is cheaper here, as it is always 
in the poorest countries, because there is no money 
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to pay for them. I believe there are not in this 
whole city three gentlemen out of employment who 
are able to give entertainments once a month. 
Those who are in employments of church or state 
are three parts in four from England, and amount to 
little more than a dozen ; those indeed may once or 
twite invite their friends or any person of distinction 
that makes a voyage hither. All my acquaintance 
tell me they know not above three families where 
they can occasionally dine in a whole year. Dr. 
Delany is the only gentleman I know who keeps one 
certain day in the week to entertain seven or eight 
friends at dinner and to pass the evening, where 
there is nothing of excess, either in eating or drink- 
ing. Our old friend Southern [the poet], who has 
just left us, was invited to dinner once or twice by 
a judge, a bishop, or a commissioner of the revenues, 
but most frequented a few particular friends, and 
chiefly the doctor [Delany], who is easy in his fortune 
and very hospitable. The conveniences of taking 
the air, winter or summer, do far exceed those in 
London. For tk two large strands just at two 
edges of the towx re as firm and dry in winter as 
in summer. There are at least six or eight gentle- 
men of sense, learning, good-humour, and taste, able 
and desirous to please you, and orderly females, 
some of the better sort, to take care of you. These 
were the motives that I have frequently made use of 
to entice you hither. And there would be no failure 
among the best peomle here of any honours that 
could be done you. aw to myself, I declare my 
health is so uncertain that I dare not venture among 
you at present. I hate the thoughts of London, 
where I am rot rich enough to live otherwise than 
by shifting, which is now too late. Neither can I 
have conveniences in the country for three horses 
and two servants, and many others which I have 
here at hand. J am one of the governors of all the 
hackney coaches, carts, and carriages, round this 
town, who dare not insult me like your rascally 
waggoners or coachmen, but give me the way; nor 
is there one lord or squire for a hundred of yours to 
turn me out of the road or run over me with their 
coaches and six. Thus I make some advantage of 
the public poverty, and give you the reasons for what 
I once wrote, why I choose to be « freeman among 
slaves rather than a slave among freemen. Then I 
walk the streets in peace without being justled, nor 
even without a thousand blessings from my friends 
the vulgar. Jam lord-mayor of 120 houses, I am 
absolute lord of the greatest cathedral in the king- 
dom, am at peace with the neighbouring princes, the 
lord-mayor of the city and the archbishop of Dublin, 
only the latter, like the king of France, sometimes 
attempts encroachments on my dominions, as old 
Lewis did upon Lorraine. In the midst of this 
raillery I can tell you with seriousness that these 
advantages contribute to my case, and therefore I 
value them. And in one part of your letter relating 
to lord Bolingbroke and yourself you agree with me 
entirely about the indifference, the love of quiet, the 
care of health, &c., that grow upon men in years. 
And if you discover those inclinations in my lord 
and yourself, what can you expect from me, whose 
health is so precarious? and yet at your or his time 
of life I could have leaped over the moon. 
JONATHAN Swirr. 


FROM MISS KELLY. 
Bristol, July &, 1733, 
Dear Sir,—I cannot express how much pleasure 
your letter gave me; to say that it surpassed the 
anxiety your silence gave me is all the description I 
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am able to make. Indeed I had a thousand feara 
about you; your health was my first care, and yet I 
thought that the gods must take care of Cato; but 
I too fearfully apprehended that the whole club had 
quite forgotten the most unworthy member that ever 
entered into their society. For though you wrote 
to others, your hands were useless to me; and of all 
our little set none remained unblessed but myself; 
but as your letter has made me full amends for 
everything beside, I must be lavish in my thanks. 

I am apt to believe that T really died on the road, 
as it was reported, for I am certainly not the same 
creature I once was, for I have grown fonder of read- 
ing than of any other amusement, and except when 
health calls me on horseback I find my only joys at 
home. But my life indeed has received great addi- 
tion in its pleasures by Mrs. Rooke’s being so good 
to come down to me; she has all the qualities that 
can make an agreeable companion and friend; we 
live together without form, but have all the compla- 
cence for each other that true friendship inspires. 
You are sensible that two people cannot always like 
the same thing: this we make easy by following our 
inclinations, for if she likes to walk she walks, and 
Ido whatever I like better. Would to God you 
were with us to complete our happiness. I had a 
letter from Mrs. Cleland to inquire about you; she 
says she hears you are coming to England; surely, 
if you were, you would tell me so, for few things in life 
could give me more true delight than the sight of you. 

You are extremely good to enter into my affairs ; 
all marks you give me of your friendship increase 
my esteem for you, and make me bear the common 
rubs of life with patience. I have really been often 
tempted to let you into all my secrets, but the 
thought that you only could receive uneasiness from 
them, and that even your advice could not remove 
the least painful of them, hindered me from it, for 
to those I best love I still remain upon these heads 
reserved. Indeed the cause cf my complaints is of 
such a nature that it cannot well be told. The un- 
happy life of a near relation must give one a pain in 
the very repeating it that cannot be described. For 
surely to be the daughter of a colonel Chartres must, 
to arational being, give the greatest anxiety; for 
who would have a father at seventy publicly tried 
for an attempt of a rape? Such a Dulcinea del To- 
boso is shocking, I think. For if a man must do 
wrong he should aim a little higher than the enjoy- 
ment of a kitchen-maid that he finds obstinately vir- 
tuous. In short, dear sir, I have been fool enougi: 
to let such things make an impression on me, which, 
spite of a good constitution, much spirits, and using 
a great deal of exercise, has brought me to what I 
am. Were I without a mother (I mean had I lost 
her in my infancy and not known her goodness), I 
could still better have borne the steps that were 
taken ; but while I saw how lavish he was upon his 
dirty wenches, I had frequent accounts that my 
mother was half-starved abroad. She brought him 
16,0002. fortune, and having borne severe usage for 
near twenty years, had resolution enough to part 
with him, and chose to take 250/. per annum sepa- 
rate maintenance rather than bear any longer; and 
as she could not live here upon such an income, she 
has banished herself, and lives retired in a country 
town in France.—His late letters to me have been 
kind, and hitherto he has supplied me well, but in 
his last he tells me he shall not see me till Septemter. 

What you say is perfectly right, and I propose re. 
turning to the club as soon as my health will permiy 
me, but how long this may prove I know not, foe 
I must still pursue this cruel god® that flies me. 


® The god of health, pocticaily expressed. 
272 
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I shall go from hence I believe in a week, for 
Lane only pours down medicines for the sake of the 
apothecary, and though he reaps the benefit of them, 
) receive none; and as he has not allowed me to 
drink the waters these three weeks I can have no 
business here, so shall follow Holling’s advice, and 
remove to Kensington or Hampstead with the utmost 
expedition; therefore I must beg the favour of you 
to enclose your letters for me to William Cleland, 
esq., commissioner of taxes, in St. Stephen’s-court, 
Westminster, 1 have disobeyed orders in writing so 
long a letter, but I will not do this again, so now be 
so good to excuse the tediousness of, sir, your most 
obliged and most faithful humble servant, 

F. A. Ke ty. 


Write to me as often as you can, and make my com- 
pliments to all friends. 


Mrs. Pendarves is gone down with lady Weymouth, 
whose fortune was 5000/. and has for jointure 
2500/. a-year, and 500/. a-year pin-money. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
Knowle, July 9, 1783. 

‘ Now,” says parson Swift, “ what the devil makes 
ihis woman write to me with this filthy white ink? 
1 cannot read a word of it without more trouble 
than her silly scribble is worth.”— Why,” say I 
again, ‘ay, it is the women are always accused of 
having bad writing implements, but, to my comfort 
be it spoken, this is his grace my lord-lieutenant’s 
ink.’? My bureau at London is so well furnished, 
and his grace and his secretary make so much use 
of it, that they are often obliged to give re half- 
a-crown that I may not run out my estate in paper. 
It is very happy when a go-between pleases both 
sides, and I am very well pleased with my office; 
for his grace is delighted that it was in his power 
to oblige you. So tréve de compliment. Since I 
have declared my passion against a bishop and a 
parson, it is but fair I should tell you the story, 
whether you care to hear it or not; but if you do not 
I give you leave not to mind it, for now it is over 
I am calm again. 

As to the bishop [Dr. Clavering], I know neither 
his principles nor his parts, but his diocese is Peter- 
borough, and having a small park in Northampton- 
shire, which I had a mind to increase by a small 
dah of addition, to make my house stand in the 
middle of it Three shillings and sixpence worth of 
land per annum, at the largest computation, belongs 
to the church, for which my old parson (who flatters 
me black and blue when he comes for a Sunday 
dinner, and says he loves me better than anybody in 
the world) has made me give him up, in lieu of that 
land, a house and ground that lets for 40s. a-year, 
and is hardly content with that, but reckons it a vast 
favour. And the bishop has put me te ten times 
more charge than it is worth, by sending commis- 
sioners to view it, and making me give petitions and 
dancing me through his court, besides a great dinner 
to his nasty people. Now am I not in the right to 
be angry? But perhaps you will say if 1 will have 
my fancies I must pay for them, so I will say no 
more about it. I hear poor Mrs. Kelly is not near 
so well as she says, and a gentleman that came from 
Bristol says she looks dreadfully, and fears it is al- 
most over with her and that no mortal could know 
her: so ends youth and beauty! That is such a 
moral reflection that lest it should make you melare/ 
choly I will tell you something to please you. Your 
old friend Mrs, Floyd is perfectly recovered. I think 
I have not seen her so well this great while; but 
winter isalways her bane, go Ishalllive in dread of that. 
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In your next I desire to know what I am in your 
debt for my sister’s monument. Adieu, my dear, 


+ goud, old, and well-beloved friend. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

Gloucester, July 21, 1783. 
Sir,—May I say, without offending you, that Tevas 
overjoyed at the honour you did me in answering 
my letter? and do not call me formal when I assure 
you that 1 think myself made happy by such a dis- 
tinction. It was stupidity in me not to let you 
know where to address to me, but I do not repent of 
it; I have by that means tricd your zeal; but I am 
afraid your good-breeding, more than your inclina- 
tion, procured me that favour. I am resolved to be 
even with you fur what you say about my writing, 
and will write henceforward to you as carelessly as 
I can; if it is not legible thank yourself. I do not 
wonder at the envy of the ladies when you are pleased 
to speak of me with some regard; I give them leave 
to exercise their malice on an occasion that does me 
so much honour. I protest I am not afraid of you, 
and would appear quite natural to you, in hopes of 
your rewarding my openness and sincerity by cor- 
recting what you disapprove of. And since I have 
not now an opportunity of receiving your favours of 
pinching and beating, make me amends by chiding 
me for every word that is false spelt and for my 
bad English; you see what you are like to suffer. 
If this promises you too much trouble do not give 
me so much encouragement in your next letter, for 
upon something in your last I have almost persuaded 
myself that by your assistance and my own earnest 
desire I may in time become worthy of your care. 
Vanity stands at my elbow all this while and ani- 
mates me by a thousand agrecable promises; without 
her encouragement I should never have presumed to 
correspond with the dean of St. Patrick’s. Some 
say she isa mischievous companion; I swear she is 
a pleasant one: you must not be angry with me for 
keeping her company, for I had very little acquaint- 
ance with her till I had received some marks of your 
favour. 

I received your letter but a little while before I 
left London; I attended lord and lady Weymouth 
down to Longleat, and left them with a pros- 
pect of as much happiness as matrimony can give ; 
they are pleased with one another at present, and I 
hope that will continue. My lord and lady Carteret 
are both satisfied with the disposal of their daughter 
in so advantageous a station. Common report wrongs 
my lord Weymouth, for which reason, as I am his 
friend, I must tell you his good qualities; he has 
honour and good-nature, and does not want for sense ; 
he loves the country, and inclines a little too much 
to his stable and dog-kennel, but he keeps a very 
hospitable, good house, and is always ready to relieve 
those in distress; his lady Dr. Delany can give you 
a character of, and is what I believe you will approve 
of. I came from Longleat last Saturday, and am 
now at Gloucester with my mother and sister. My 
lord Bathurst was here about a fortnight ago; I was 
sorry to miss of him; I have a double reason for 
liking his company. He has made me promise to 
pay him a visit at Oakley Wood, which I certainly 
will do; I shall with great resignation submit to an 
punishment you convey through his hands. I wis 
you could make your words good, and that I was a 
sorceress; I should then set all my charms to work 
to bring you to England, and should expect a general 
thanksgiving for employing my spells to so good a 
purpose. The syren has lately been at Oxford ; we 
parted very unwillingly ; she is extremely obliged to 
you for remembering her so favourably. I am glad 
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Mr. Donnellan pleases you; I know he has a high 
value for you, and I agree with you in thinking 
him a most deserving young man. My lord Lans- 
down is much at your service, laments the days that 
are past, and we constantly drink your health in 
champagne, clear as your thoughts, sparkling as your 
wit. Lord and lady Carteret and my lady Worsley 
alf talk kindly of you, and join their wishes to mine 
for your coming among us. I request it of you to 
make my humble service acceptable to those friends 
of yours that are so good as to remember me. I am, 
sir, your most obliged and faithful humble servant, 

M. Penparves. 
Be pleased to direct for me at Mrs. Granville’s, 

Gloucester. 


TO DR. JOHN STERNE, BISHOP OF CLOGHER. 
July, 1733. 
My Lorp,—I have been often told by some of our 
common acquaintance that you have sometimes ex- 
pressed your wonder that I never waited on you for 
some years past, as 1 used to do for many years be- 
fore; and that you could not guess the reason, be- 
cause, to your knowledge, you never once disobliged 
me. As nothing is more common than dropping 
acquaintance by the usual occurrences of life, with- 
out any fault on either side, I never intended to say 
or think anything of the matter until a late proceed- 
ing of yours, which no way relates to me, put me 
upon a desire of finding matter to justify you to your 
friends here, as well as to myself; because I always 
wished you well, and because I have been more than 
once instrumental to your service. When I first 
came acquainted with you we were both private 
clergymen in a neighbourbood ; you were afterwards 
chancellor of St. Patrick’s; then was chosen dean, 
in which election I was the most busy of all your 
solicitors. When the compromise was made be- 
tween the government and you to make you easy, 
and Dr. Synge chancellor, you absolutely and fre- 
quently promised to give me the curacy of St. Nicholas 
Without; but you thought fit, by concert with the 
archbishop, to hold it yourself, and apply the re- 
venue to build another church; against which it be- 
came me to say nothing, being a party concerned 
and injured; although it was generally thought by 
others, as well as myself, that it was an ill and dan- 
gerous precedent to build a church with the revenue 
of the minister. I desire no thanks for being in- 
strumental in your next promotion, because, as 
things then stood, I consulted my own advantage. 
However, upon the queen’s death, when I had done 
for ever with courts, 1 returned to reside at my post, 
yet with some kind of hopes of getting some credit 
with you, very unwisely, because, upon the affair of 
St. Nicholas, I had told you frankly that I would 
always respect you, but never hope for the least 
friendship from you. But trying to forget all former 
treatment I came like others to your house; and 
since you were a bishop have once or twice recom- 
mended persons to you who were no relations or 
friends of mine, but merely for their general good 
character, which availed so little that those very per- 
sons had the greatest share of your neglect. I then 
gave over all thoughts of being instrumental to place 
merit and virtue under your protection by my re- 
commendations; and as I was ever averse from 
mingling with multitudes and strangers, I forbore 
by degrees to be a partaker of your hospitality rather 
than purchase a sharc of it atso deara rate. This 
is the history of my conduct with regard to your 
lordship; and it is now a great comfort to me that I 
acted in this manner, for otherwise, when those two 
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abominable bills for enslaving and beggaring the 
clergy (which took their birth from hell) were upon 
the anvil, if I had found yourlordship’s name among 
the bishops who would have turned them into a law, 
I might have been apt to discover such marks of in- 
dignation, horror, and despair, both in words and 
deportment, as would have ill become me to a person 
of your station ; for I call God to witness that I did 
then, and do now, and shall for ever firmly believe, 
that every bishop who gave his vote for either o/ 
these bills did it with no other view (bating further 
promotion) than a premeditated design, from the 
spirit of ambition and love of arbitrary power, to 
make the whole body of the clergy their slaves and 
vassals until the day of judgment, under the load of 
poverty and contempt. I haye no room for more 
charitable thoughts, except for those who will an- 
swer now, as they must at that dreadful day, that 
what they did was out of perfect ignorance, want of 
consideration, hope of future promotion (an argu- 
ment not to be conquered), or the persuasion of cun- 
ninger brethren than themselves, when I saw a 
bishop whom I had known so many years fall into 
the same snare, which word I use in partiality to 
your lordship. Upon this open avowed attempt in 
almost the whole bench to destroy the church, I re- 
solved to have no more commerce with persons of 
such prodigious grandeur, who, I feared, in a little 
time, would expect me to kiss their slipper. It is 
happy for me that I know the persons of very few 
bishops; and it is my constaut rule never to look 
into a coach; by which I avoid the terror that such 
a sight would strike me with. 

In the beginning of my letter I told your lordship 
of a desire to know the particulars of a late proceed- 
ing, which is in the mouths of many among your ac- 
quaintance ; from some of whom T received the fol- 
lowing account: That you have the great tithes of 
two livings in your diocese, which were left to some 
fanatic knight whose name I forget. It seems you 
felt the beginning of a good motion in yourself, 
which was to give up those tithes to the two ineun- 
bents (the fanatic’s lease being near out), either for 
a very small reserved rent, or entirely, provided you 
could do so without lessening the revenue of the 
see. And the condition was that your tenants 
among them should raise the rents one hundred and 
fifty pounds, which was what the fanatic paid yor 
for both the said parishes. It is affirmed that sé 
Ralph Gore, one of your tenants, much approving 
80 generous a proposal, engaged to prevail on the 
tenants to agree, and offered a large advancement 
of his own part. The matter was thus fixed when 
suddenly you changed your mind, and renewed the 
lease to the same fanatic for three hundred pounds 
fine. The reasons of this singular action are said to 
be two: the first is, that you declared you wanted 
power to resist the temptation of such a fine; the 
other, that you were dissuaded from it by some of 
your brethren as an example very dangerous, and of 
ill consequence if it should be followed by others, 
This last J do not in the least wonder at, because 
such advice is of the same leaven with the two en- 
slaving and beggaring bills. I profess to your lord- 
ship that I have no other motive in desiring to be 
satisfied upon this point than a resolution to justify 
you to the world as far as the truth will give me 
power. I am, &c. 


TO MRS. CAESAR. 
Mapam,—Among a few little vexations, such as beg. 
gary, slavery, corruption, ignorance, want of friends, 
faction, oppression, and some other trifles of the like 
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nature, that we philosophers ought to despise, two 
or three ladies of long acquaintance, and at a great 
distance, are still so kind as to remember me; and 
I was always proud and pleased to a great degree 
that you happened to be one, since constancy is, I 
think, at least as seldom found in friendship as in 
love. Mrs. Batber, when I see her, is always tell- 
ing me wonders of the continual favours you have 
conferred on her, and that, without your interpo- 
sition, the success of her errand would have been 
hardly worth the journey ; and I must bear the load 
of this obligation without the least possibility of ever 
returning it, otherwise than my best wishes for the 
prosperity and health of you and your family ; for in 
spite of all your good words I am the most insig- 
nificant man of this most insignificant country. I 
have been tied by the leg (without being married) 
for ten months past, by an unlucky strain, which 
prevented the honour and happiness I proposed to 
myself of waiting on you often during this last sum- 
mer; and another year at my period of life is like 
an inch in a man’s nose; yet I flatter myself that 
next spring I may take one voyage more, when you 
will see me altered in every disposition of body and 
mind, except in my respects for you and all that 
belong to you. There is one part of Mr. Pope’s 
compliment which I cannot make you, for I could 
not with the strictest search find one letter too many 
in any of your words, although I found a thousand 
words too few in your letter; therefore I accepted 
and understood it only as a billet just written, while 
Mrs. Barber stood by in her hood and scarf, just 
ready to take her leave and begin her journey, and 
what is worse, I suspect that she was forced to so- 
licit you long because she wanted a certificate under 
your hand to convince me that she was not an im- 
postor. 

I will not say one word in Mrs. Barber’s behalf, 
for she will always continue to deserve your protec- 
tion, and therefore she may be sure you will always 
continue to give it her. 

I hope Mr. Cesar is in good health, and desire he 
will accept the offer of my most humble service, with 
my hearty wishes for your whole family. I am, with 
true respect, madam, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, JONATHAN SwiFT. 


TO MRS. CESAR. 
Dublin, July 80, 1733. 
Mapvam,—I could not let Mrs. Barber leave us for 
good and all without honouring her with the car- 
riage of a letter from your old humble and constant 
lover; she hath been afflicted with so many repe- 
titions of the gout that her limbs are much weakened 
and her spirits sunk; neither can I well blame her, 
considering her grand affair of subscriptions must 
needs have slackened in herabsence. Neither could 
she be in much disposition to increase her volumes, 
for health and good-humour are two ingredients ab. 
solutely necessary in the poetical trade; but I hope 
your countenance and protection will recover her 
spirits, and her hopes, and her genius. I imagine 
she looks on you as her chief patroness ; because, al- 
though she be abundantly grateful to all her pro- 
-ectors, yet I observe your name most often in her 
mouth. I wish it were in my power to take the 
same journey; but neither my health nor the bad 
state of my private affairs will give me power or 
leave; I cannot make shift nor bear fatigue as I 
used tod>. To live in England half as tolerably as 
I do here would ruin me. I must have tivo servants 
and three horses, and dare drink nothing but wine; 
and my ragged church-rents would never be paid in 
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my absence. My lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Poze 
press me with many kind invitations; but the former 
is too much a philosopher; he dines at six in the 
evening, after studying all the morning until the 
afternoon; and when he hath dined to his studies 
again, Mr. Pope can neither eat nor drink, loves to 
be alone, and hath always some poetical scheme in 
his head. Thus the two best companions and 
friends I ever had have utterly disqualified them. 
selves for my conversation and my way of living. 
Mr. Pope, who had often promised to pass a summer 
season with me here if he outlived his mother, soon 
after death waived the fairest opportunity of per- 
forming his promise two months ago, of coming over 
with ease, and in company of dean Cotterel and his 
sister; he said we should kill him with eating and 
drinking. JI had a very convenient apartment for 
him in the deanery-house; he would have all the 
civilities of this town; and Mrs. Barber will tell you 
that we never want a dozen or more of very valuable 
persons, and of both sexes, with whum to converse ; 
I chid him soundly in my last letter for his want of 
friendship or resolution. You see, madam, I am 
full of talk, but you are to blame, for I imagine my 
self in your company, which is indeed no great com- 
pliment ; and, upon second thoughts, it is not true, 
for I should be much better pleaged to be your 
hearer. However, 1 should certainly ask vou a 
thousand questions concerning yourself and Mr. 
Cesar and your whole family. I have received so 
much friendship and so many civilities from you 
both that I shall ever own my obligations, which 
are much increased by Mrs. Barber’s feeding my 
vanity with telling me that you did not receive her 
worse for her being recommended by me; yet I con- 
fess her expressions were in somewhat stronger 
terms, Pray God bless you and your family. 1] 
desire you will present my most humble service to 
Mr. Cesar. I am, with the greatest respect, madam, 
your most obedient and most obliged humble ser- 
vant, JONATHAN Swit. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BARBER, 


Lord-mavor of London. 
J a) 1733, 


My Lorp,—Although I never read news I often 
hear of your lordship’s actions and speeches, par- 
ticularly your and the city address to the house of 
commons for throwing out that execrable bill of 
excise, and your defence of the city in the answer 
you gave to the recorder on the subject of riots. 1 
hope you will always remember that you learnt 
these honest principles under an honest ministry, 
and in what has been since called the worst of times, 
which I pray God we might live to see again. Our 
friend Mrs. Barber is recovering of her gout, and 
intends in a few weeks to return to London. My 
lord Orrery, although almost a stranger to her, and 
very much embroiled in his affairs by a most villan- 
ous agent, has been extremely generous to her in 
easing her of one part of her load; and I hope by 
the success of her poems she will be made tolerably 
easy and independent, as she well deserves for her 
virtue and good sense. My lord Orrery is the de- 
light of us all. But we wish him hanged for coming 
among us since he cannot stay with us. Your chap- 
luin writes tc me very seldom, and I never can get 
him to answer me how he lives; I gave him credit 
upon a friend in London for any small sums ol 
money, which I find he has received most of; so 
that I am afraid his salary, perquisites, or fees, or 
whatever else he is to live by, is not to come in till 
the end of his office. I hope he continues to behave 
himself well; and indeed I think him a very valu- 
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able young men. As to myself, my private affairs 
are in so ill a posture, and my head so disordered by 
returns of my old giddiness, that I cannot yet ven- 
ture to take those journeys that I used to make no- 
thing of, and God knows whether I shall be able to 
dine with your lordship in your mayoralty. Doctor 
Delany lives very happy and hospitably, entertains 
his old friends, and has nothing to fight with but 
envy, which he despises, and does not in the least 
deserve, but by those from whom it is a blessing. I 
think I have named all your acquaintance here ; and 
I presume you will hardly trouble yourself to ac- 
quire more. 

Your lordship hath now got over more than half 
your difficulties. I doubt not but you will finish 
the rest with equal reputation, so that the year of 
sou mayoralty will be long remembered with 

onour. 

I must desire leave to tell your lordship that I 
have not known a more bashful, modest person than 
Mrs. Barber, nor one who is less likely to ply her 
friends, patrons, or protectors, for any favour, or is 
more thankful for the smallest. Therefore I hope 
you will continue to do her any good office that lies 
in your way without trouble to yourself. And 
among other things I desire you will advise her to be 
more thrifty; for she carries her liberality as much 
too high as our friend sir Gilbert did his avarice. I 
thought I did a fine thing to subscribe for ten copies 
of her poems; and she contrived to send me pre- 
sents that, in my conscience, are worth more than 
the money I subscribed. 

Having not heard lately of your being i!J, I hope 
you have recovered your health entireiy ; and I pray 
God preserve it. I am, with true respect, my lord, 
your lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM THE LORD-MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, August 6, 1733. 
Sir,—I thank you heartily for your kind and affec- 
tionate letter, and I beg your pardon for not answer- 
ing it sooner. 

I agree with you that I had the happiness of learn- 
ing honest principles early from a set of great men, 
who will ever be an honour and an ornament to 
their country; and it is my greatest glory that in 
the late affair of the excise-bill (though I did no- 
thing but my duty, and what every honest man in 
my station would have done) I acted consistent 
with those honest principles, and that my enemies 
as well as friends have generally approved my con- 
duct. And believe me, sir, I speak it with great 
sincerity, that, when I consider how sparingly you 
and some other friends have ever been of your 
praises, your approbation affords me the greatest 
pleasure imaginable, as it gives me that inward 
peace of mind which the whole world could not 
purchase. 

My lord Orrery’s amiable qualities must make him 
the delight of all with you, as he is truly so with us; 
and when he comes over ‘ your loss will be our 
gain,’’ as the proverb says. 

I know nothing of Mr. Pilkington’s affairs or ex- 
penses ; what the city allows him is never paid till 
the end of the year; I have presented him, at twice, 
with forty pounds, which I design to make fifty; 
which sum has but one precedent; generally they 
have but thirty of the mayor. His behaviour is very 
well, and he is generally esteemed. 

I shall have great regard to your recommendations 
in favour of Mrs. Barber, and shall not fail of doing 
her any service in my power, I have been thought 
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to be a lucky man; but this year fortune has bren 
my foe, for I have had no death happened in my 
year (a fiddler excepted) yet, nor have made 500/. 
in all. But my friends say it is made up in fame. 

I am very sorry your ill health continues; for ] 
flattered myself with being very happy with you and 
some friends, on the important subject of the Cup of 
Maintenance, Custard, the Sword, and many other 
laudable things in the lord-mayor’s house: and yct 
I hope to have that felicity, for there are three 
months to come, and who knows what may happen 
in that time? Nay, I do not despair of seeing you 
settled with your friends here before we are many 
years older. Do not start! stranger things have 
happened very lately. 

I was lately honoured at dinner with the lords 
Bolingbroke, Carteret, Winchelsea, Gower, and Mr. 
Pulteney ; and among other things your name was 
mentioned, and lord Carteret instantly toasted your 
health; and you were the subject of conversation 
for an hour. I showed them your letter. I dare 
not mention what passed, because I know I shall 
offend your modesty; only one thing I will venture 
to repeat, ‘‘ that they all swore that if ever the wind 
should change they would not long be deprived of 
the greatest genius of the age.” ‘lhe conversation 
turning on another subject, lord Carteret pulled me 
to the window, and bade me tell you that he loved 
and honoured you, and so you should find on all 
occasions, and that he toasted your health. This is 
literally true, upon the honour of a : 

I dined yesterday with lord Bolingbroke only: he 
complains you do not write to him: he is well. 

They say you are making interest for my brother 
of Dublin to be member of parliament; pray come 
over and do the same for me, and have the credit of 
both. My brother behaves himself well, I hear; if 
it is proper, my service to him. 

What you tell Mr. Pilkington of my speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Irish is false and scandalous: I 
never used such an expression in my life; I appeal 
to all my acquaintance. I love the Irish. 

Pray God restore your health; and believe me 
always, with gratitude, your most obedient humble 
servant, JOHN BARBER. 





FROM MISS KELLY. 
London, August 12, 1738. 

I am truly sorry, my dear sir, that I have not heard 
from you so long; but am much more concerned 
with Barber’s account of your being not as well as 
I wish you. For God’s sake try the change of air, 
and let not any other attachment than your health 
employ your thoughts. Consider how dear you are 
to your friends; but if that wont do let the detesta- 
tion you must feel from giving pleasure to the un- 
worthy make you careful of yourself. Indeed I 
should be glad to make you sensible that you are 
valued by all that have a taste for merit; and I 
should be very much pleased if you would think you 
owe 80 much to them that you would, for their sakes, 
preserve yourself. Believe me, sir, illness is not to 
be trifled with: I can speak on this subject as an 
experienced person; and I earnestly entreat you to 
take remedies in time. Forgive my impertinence, 
and be assured that none is more truly zealous for 
your welfare than your F. A. Key. 


 oatttihnns_aahmemianiienamenel 


TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 
Dublin, August 20, 1783, 
My Lorp,—! lately received a letter from Mra, 
Barber, whcrein she desires my opinion about dedi- 
cating her poems to your lordship; nd seems in 
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pain to know how far she may be allowed to draw 
your character, which is a right claimed by all dedi- 
ators; and she thinks this the more incumbent on 
her from the surprising instances of your generosity 
and favour that she has already received, and which 
she has been so unfashionable to publish wherever 
she goes. This makes her apprehend that all she 
can say to your lordship’s advantage will be inter- 
preted aa the mere effect of flattery, under the style 
and title of gratitude. 

I sent her word that I could be of no service to 
her upon this article; yet I confess, my lord, that 
all those who are thoroughly acquainted with her 
will impute her encomiums to a sincere but over- 
flowing spirit of thankfulness, as well as to the hum- 
ble opinion she has of herself: although the world 
in general may possibly continue in its usual senti- 
ments, and list her in the common herd of dedi- 
cators. 

Therefore, upon the most mature deliberation, I 
concluded that the office of setting out your lord- 
ship’s character will not come properly from her 
pen, for her own reasons: I mean the great favours 
you have already conferred on her; and God forbid 
that your character should not have a much stronger 
support. You are hourly gaining the love, esteem, 
and respect of wise and good men; and in due 
time, if Mrs. Barber can have but a little patience, 
you will bring them all over, in both kingdoms, to a 
man; I confess the number is not great; but that is 
not your lordship’s fault, and therefore, in reason, 
you ought to be contented. 

I guess the topics she intends to insist on; your 
learning, your genius, your affability, generosity, the 
love you bear to your native country, and your com- 
passion for this; the goodness of your nature, your 
humility, modesty, and condescension ; your most 
agreeable conversation, suited to all tempers, condi- 
tions, and understandings: perhaps she may be so 
weak as to add the regularity of your life; that you 
believe a God and Providence; that you are a firm 
christian according to the doctrine of the church 
established in both kingdoms. 

These and other topics 1 imagine Mrs. Barber 
designs to insist on in the dedication of her poems 
to your lordship ; but I think she will better show 
her prudence by omitting them all. And yet my 
lord I cannot disapprove of her ambition, so justly 
placed in the choice of a patron; and at the same 
time declare my opinion that she deserves your pro- 
tection on account of her wit and good sense, as well 
as of her humility, her gratitude, and many other 
virtues. I have read most of her poems; and be- 
lieve your lordship will observe that they generally 
contain something new and useful, tending to the 
reproof of some vice or folly, or recommending some 
virtue. She never writes on a subject with general 
unconnected topics, but always with a scheme and 
method driving to some particular end; wherein 
many writers in verse and of some distinction are so 
often known to fail. In short, she seems to have a 
true poetical genius, better cultivated than could 
well be expected either from her sex or the scene 
she has acted in as the wife of a citizen; yet I am 
assured that no woman was ever more useful to her 
husband in the way of his business. Poetry has 
only been her favourite amusement; for which she 
has one qualification that I wish all good poets pos- 
sessed a share of, I mean that she is ready to take 
advice, and submit to have her verses corrected by 
those who are generally allowed to be the best judges. 

I have at her entreaty suffered her to take a copy 


* Ber husband was a woollen-dra per. 
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of this letter, and given her the liberty to make - jt 
public ; for which I ought to desire your lordship’s 
pardon: but she was of opinion it might do her 
some service, and therefore I complied. I am, my 
lord, with the truest esteem and respect, your lord- 
ship’s most obedient servant, JonaTHaN Swirr 


TO MRS. DINGLEY.® 
Wednesday, August 29, 17388. 

IF you are disposed to be easy and cheerful, I will 
send something for dinner to your lodgings, and eat 
it with you and Mrs. Ridgeway ;> with a bottle of 
wine, and bread. Speak freely, and send me word. 
But Mrs. Ridgeway shall take all the care upon her. 
If you do like this proposal, send word. I would 
dine a little after two. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
September 1], 1733. 
I wAvE every day wished to write to you to say a 
thousand things ; and yet I think I should not have 
writ to you now if I was not sick of writing any- 
thing, sick of myself, and (what is worse) sick of 
my friends too. ‘The world is become too busy for 
me; everybody is so concerned for the public that 
all private enjoyments are lost or disrelished. I 
write more to show you I am tired of this life than 
to tell you anything relating to it. I live as J did, I 
think as I did, I love you as I did; but all these are 
to no purpose: the world will not live, think, or 
love as I do. I am troubled for, and vexed at, all my 
friends by turns. Here are some whom you love, 
and who love you; yet they receive no proofs of that 
affection from you, and they give’ none of it to 
you. There is a great guif between. In earnest, I 
would go a thousand miles by land to see you, but 
tle sea I dread. My ailments are such that I really 
believe a sea-sickness (considering the oppression of 
colical pains and the great weakness of my breast) 
would kill me; and if I did not die of that, I must 
of the excessive eating and drinking of your hospi- 
table town, and the excessive flattery of your most 
poetical country. I hate to be crammed either way. 
Let your hungry poets and your rhyming peers 
digest it, I cannot. I like much better to be abused 
and half-starved than to be so overpraised and over- 
fed. Drown Ireland! for having caught you and 
for having kept you: I only reserve a little charity 


* The dean used constantly to visit Mrs. Dingley ; but in such 
a manner as to prevent her being at any expense in providing 
entertainments. 
> Mrs. Dingley’s lodgings were in Grafton-street, Dublin, at 
the house of a daughter of his old housekeeper, Mra. Brent, 
wile to an idle spendthrift, one Ridgeway, a cabiuet-maker; for 
the relief of whose necessities she was once about selling an 
annuity of 20/. a year, that had been bequeathed to her for life 
by her late mistre-s, lady Newtown. The dean, upon hearing 
of such a design, commiserated her case and paid down the sum 
agreed for as the purchase, retaining it in his own power; then 
wid the annuity to her every year, as if it had been received 
rom lady Newtown’s executors; and afterwards bequeathed it 
to her, which she enjoyed till her death, which happened Oct. 
16,1774. For her better encouragement to take more than or- 
dinary care of him in that illness which he always dreaded aud 
foresaw as plainly as he would a coming shower, he left her 
1002. more. But, to bind her more strongly to her duty still, 
after he had settled all his affairs by a last will, he siyned a 
bond and warrant fur a further sum of 300/.; observing at the 
same time, ‘‘ It may be the jade will hereafter demand inter- 
est upon this bond, though only intended as an additional lega- 
cy.’ Upon which she declared she never would do so, and 
wondered that the dean could suspect her of it. However, his 
conjecture proved true in the end: for she aflerward intermar- 
ried with an avaricious man, one Henry Land (whom the dean 
had formerly appointed sexton of his cathedral, in which office 
he had acquired some wealth), who persuaded her in 1748 to 
Join him in demanding 144/. for eight years’ iaterest due on the 
said bond, which was paid along with the principal by the exe- 
cutors: but she generously remitted a small part, by way of 
benefaction to the dean's hospital. 
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‘for her knowing your value and esteeming you: you 
are the only patriot I know who is not hated for 
serving his country. The man who drew your cha- 
racter and printed it here was not much in the 
wrong in many things he said of you; yet he was a 
very impertinent fellow for saying them in words 
quite different from those you had yourself employed 
b8fore on the same subject ; for surely to alter your 
words is to prejudice them: and I have been told 
that a man himself can hardly say the same thing 
‘twice over with equal happiness ; nature is so much 
a better thing than artifice. , 

I have written nothing this year: it is no affecta- 
tion to tell you my mother’s loss has turned my 
frame of thinking. The habit of a whole life is a 
stronger thing than all the reason in the world. I 
know I ought to be easy and to be free; but I am 
dejected, I am confined: my whole amusement is 
in reviewing my past life, not in laying plans for my 
future. I wish you cared as little for popular ap- 
plause as 1; as little for any nation in contradistinc- 
tion to others as I; and then I fancy you that are 
not afraid of the sea, you that are a stronger man at 
sixty than ever I was at twenty, would come and see 
several people who are (at last) like the primitive 
christians, of one soul and of one mind. The day is 
come which I have often wished, but never thought 
to see; when every mortal that I esteem is of the 
same sentiment in politics and in religion. 

Adieu. All you love are yours, but all are busy, 
except, dear sir, your sincere friend. 


FROM MRS. DONNELLAN. 
London, September 82, 1783. 
Sir,—Knowing your great esteem and tenderness 
for Miss Kelly, and that there is no one whom she 
has so high an opinion of, or whose advice would 
sway so much with her, I cannot forbear letting you 
know my thoughts about her at this time; that I 
think she wants the assistance and counsel of her 
best and wisest friend. As she has been so good to 
distinguish me among her female acquaintance and 
to show more confidence than in any other, I think 
I can better tell her mind; but as she has a natural 
closeness J judge chiefly by hints; for I believe she 
does not open herself entirely to any one. Her health 
I think in a much worse way than when she came to 
London: she has still a slow fever, a violent cough, 
great. and almost continual sickness in her stomach, 
and added to all these, a very great dejection of 
spirit ; which last J cannot but think proceeds in a 
good measure from discontent and uneasiness of 
mind; and the physicians are of the same opinion. 
I have endeavoured by all the means I could think 
of to find out the cause, hoping that if it were known 
it might by the assistance of friends be remedied. 1 
know, when a young person shows any discontent, 
people are apt to imagine there can be no cause for 
it but a disappointment in love; I really think that 
is not Miss Kelly's case: I have tried her to the 
uttermost on that subject, and I cannot find she has 
any attachment to any particular person, but that 
the whole world, except a few friends, is indifferent 
to her: but what I take her present uneasiness to 
proceed from is the unkindness in. general of her 
parents, and the fear of not being supported by her 
father in the way she likes, and as her present bad 
state of health indeed requires. She has a high 
spirit, and cannot bear to be obliged to her friends, 
and she has not been much used to management. 
She is here in a very expensive way, with her sick- 
ness, her servants, and horses; and I believe she 


® Misy Kelly diced the last week in October, 1733. 
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would be greatly mortified, after appearing in this 
manner, to be obliged to fall below it; and at the 
same time she has reason to fear, from her father’s 
behaviour, that he thinks little of her, and will not 
support her in it; she has not heard from him these 
two months; and the letters she had from him at 
Bristol were warning her not to marry without his 
consent, enjoining her not to go to public places, 
and above all, to spend little money; very odd sub- 
jects to one in ber condition. Now, what 1 would 
beg of you, sir, is to endeavour to find out what are 
his resolutions in relation to her, and, if there be any 
that has an influence over him, to get them to con- 
vince him that his child’s life is in the greatest dan- 
ger; and then perhaps he may not think his time 
and money ill employed to save it. If at the same 
time, sir, you would join your good advice to her, I 
believe it might be of great use either to make her 
bear with less uneasiness the ills of this life, or, if it 
please God to take her from us, to prepare her for 
another and a better. Her humour is much changed ; 
her spirits are low; and upon every little disappoint- 
ment her passions rise high: you know, sir, how 
best to apply to these. She is at Hampstead quite 
alone ; and although her physicians desire much she 
should come to town, she cannot be prevailed upon 
to think of it; she desires to be alone; even Mrs. 
Rooke and I, whom she calls her best friends, are 
troublesome to her. I believe | need not tell you, 
sir, that { desire this letter may be a secret, and 
especially to the person concerned. If you have 
anything to tell me that can be of use on this sub 
ject, and will honour me with your commands, 
direct if you please for me, under cover to Mrs 
Anne Shuttleworth, at Mr. Jourdain’s, in Conduit 
street. I should beg pardon, sir, for troubling you 
with this long letter, but I hope my friendship to 
Miss Kelly will be my excuse. I am sorry to write 
on so melancholy a subject, and which I am sure 
must give you uneasiness ; but pleased with any op- 
portunity of assuring you that I am, sir, your very 
great admirer and most obedient humble servant, 
ANNE DonNELLAN. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 
Gloucester, October 24, 1733. 
Sin,—I cannot imagine how my lord Orrery came 
by my last letter to you; I believe my good genius 
conveyed it into his hands to make it of more con- 
sequence to you: if it had that effect I wish this 
may meet with the same fortune. 

If I were writing to a common correspondent, I 
should now make a fine flourish to excuse inyself 
for not sooner acknowledging the favour of your 
letter; but I must deal plainly with you, sir, and tell 
you (now do not be angry) that the fear of tiring 
you stopped my hand. I value your correspondence 
so highly that I think of every way that may pre- 
serve it, and one is not to be too troublesome. 

Now I cannot guess how you will take this last 
paragraph; but if it makes me appear affected or 
silly, I will endeavour not to offend in the same 
manner again. Some mortification of that kind is 
wanting to bring me to myself: your ways of making 
compliments are dangerous snares, and I do not 
know how to guard against the pleasure they bring: 
to be remembered and regretted by you are honours 
of a very delicate kind. I have been told that un- 
expected good fortune is harder to bear well than 
adversity. 

The coid weather I suppose has gathered together 
Dr. Delany’s set; the next time you meet may I beg 
the favour to make my compliments acceptable? 1 
recollect no entertainment with so much pleasure as 
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what I received from that company ; it has made me 
very sincerely lament the many hours of my life that 
I have lost in insignificant conversation. 

{ am very much concerned at the disorder you 
complain of. I hope you submit to take proper care 
of yourself, and that the next account I have of your 
health will be more to my satisfaction. 

A few days before I had your last letter my sister 
and I made a visit to my lord and lady Bathurst at 
Cirencester. Oakly-wood joins to his park; the 
grand avenue that goes from his house through his 
park and wood is five miles long; the whole con- 
tains 5000 acres. We stayed there aday and a half: 
the wood is extremely improved since you saw it; 
and when the whole design is executed it will be one 
of the finest places in England. My lord Bathurst 
talked with great delight of the pleasure you once 
gave him by surprising him in his wood, and showed 
me the house where you lodged. It has been re- 
built; for the day you left it it fell to the ground ; 
conscious of the honour it had received by entertain- 
ing so illustrious a guest, it burst with pride. My 
lord Bathurst has greatly improved the wood-house, 
which you may remember but a cottage not a bit 
better than an Irish cabin. It is now a venerable 
castle, and has been taken by an antiquarian for 
one of king Arthur’s ‘‘ with thicket overgrown, gro- 
tesque and wild.” I endeavoured to sketch it out 
for you, but I have not skill enough to do it justice. 
My lord Bathurst was in great spirits; and though 
surrounded by candidates and voters against next 
parliament, made himself agreeable in spite of their 
clamour: we did not forget to talk of Naboth’s vine- 
yard® and Delville.» I have not seen him since, 
though he promised to return my visit. 

All the beau monde flock to London to see her 
royal highness¢ disposed of; while I prefer paying 
my duty to my mother, and the conversation of a 
country girl, my sister, to all the pomp and splen- 
dour of the court. Is this virtue or stupidity? If I 
can help it I will not go to town till after Christmas. 
T shall spend one month in my way to London at 
Longleat :¢ I hear that the young people there ere 
very happy. 

It is a little unreasonable for me to begin a fourth 
page; but it is a hard task to retire from the com- 
pany one likes best. I am, sir, your most obliged 
and faithful humble servant, M. PENDARVES. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 
Amesbury, November 3, 1733. 

Drar Sir,—I was mightily pleased to receive a let- 
ter from you last post; yet I am so ungrateful I will 
not thank you for it, and it may be you do not de- 
serve it. The cruelest revenge that one can possibly 
inflict (without hurting oneself) is that of being 
doubly diligent to those who neglect one, in order to 
shock them into better behaviour. As I have tried 
this trick myself, and that strong appearances are 
against me, 1 must defend myself, and then you will 
own I do not quite deserve chastisement. 

The post before I left this place I received a letter 
from you, which I designed to have answered before 
I left London and England; but was hindered from 
both for some time by an express which hurried us 
down to Winchester school, to take care of our little 
boy there who was violently ill of a fever. From 
that time till I came to Spa we were never at home ; 
and as soon as I began the waters, writing could not 

® Naboth’s vineyard belonged to Dr. Swift. 

& Dr. Delany's beautiful villa, near Dublin. 

¢ The late princess of Orange. 

4 Wiltshire, the superb seat of lord Wevmauth. now mar- 
quis of Kath 
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be done with my bad head. Since I left that place 
and grew well, I have been still upon the ramble, 
After all, these are not very substantial good reasons ; 
but upon my word I did design it ; in order to which, 
two days ago I washed the mould out of my inkhorn, 
put fresh ink into it, and promised myself to write 
to you this very post: pleasing myself with the 
fancy that this would reach you and convince you 
that I had you still in great regard, before you could 
or would think it worth your while to put me in 
mind of you. I could not fail to gain credit if you 
could conceive the great satisfaction your letters give 
me. I have seldom met with any half so conversable. 
I do not only pity but grieve at those complaints you 
mention; they are a cruel incumbrance to you. 
Why cannot you transfer them to a thousand inani- 
mate creatures who have nothing in their heads? I 
was, and am, really sorry that you could not go with 
us to the Spa. I am confident it must have done 
you good. I cannot describe the vast difference I 
felt after drinking the waters a week, and am still 
much better than I ever expected, though not quite 
free of the complaints in my head, but they are 
greatly lessened. 

I have three or four letters to write this very night, 
so have not time to think of answering your letters, 
This is only a volunteer, after which I may with 
greater assurance desire you to believe that I am, 
with constancy, regard, and respect, yours, &c. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, Novembe 6, 1733. 
I nan the favour of your letter in Derbyshire, from 
whence I came last week. I am extremely con- 
cerned to hear the ill state of your health. I was 
afraid of it when I was so long without the pleasure 
of hearing from you. Those sort of disorders puzzle 
the physicians everywhere; and they are merciless 
dogs in purging and vomiting to no purpose when 
they do not know what to do. I heartily wish you 
would try the Bath waters, which are allowed to be 
the best medicine for strengthening the stomach; 
and most distempers in the head proceed from 
thence. Vomits may clean a foul stomach, but they 
are certainly the worst things that can be for a weak 
one. 

I have long had it at heart to see your works col- 
lected and published with care. It is become ab- 
solutely necessary since that jumble with Pope, 
&c., in three volumes, which put me in a rage when- 
ever I meet them. I know no reason why at this 
distance of time the ‘“ Examiners” and other political 
pamphlets written in the queen’s reign might not be 
inserted. I doubt you have been too negligent in 
keeping copies; but I have them bound up, and 
most of them single besides. I lent Mr. Corbet that 
paper to correct his ** Gulliver’? by; and it was from 
it that I mended my own. There is every single 
alteration from the original copy; and the printed 
book abounds with all those errors which should be 
avoided in the new edition. 

In my book the blank leaves were wrong placed, 
so that there are perpetual references backward and 
forward, and it is more difficult to be understood 
than the paper; but I will try to get one of the 
second edition, which is much more correct than the 
first, and transcribe all the alterations more clearly. 
I shall be at a loss how to send it afterwards, unless 
I am directed to somebody that is going to Ireland. 
All books are printed here by subscription: if there 





‘be one for this, I beg I may not be left out. Mr. 
-Crosthwaite my steward will pay for me. 


The dissenters were certainly promised that the 
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test act shculd be repealed this session in Ireland ; I 


should be glad to know whether any attempt has | 


been cr is to be made towards it; and how it is like 
to succeed. 

We have lost Miss Kelly, who they say was de- 
stroyed by the ignorance of an Irish physician, one 
Gorman. Doctor Beaufort was sent for when she 
was dying, and found her speechless and senseless. 

Our late lord-mayor has gone through his year 
with a most universal applause. He has shown 
himself to have the best understanding of any man 
inthe city, and gained a character, which he wanted 
before, of courage and honesty. There is no doubt 
of his being chosen member of parliament for the 
city at the next election. He is something the 
poorer for his office; but the honour he has got by 
it makes him ample amends. 

For God’s sake try to keep up your spirits. They 
have hitherto been greater than any man’s I have 
met, and it is better to preserve them even with 
wine than to let them sink. Divert yourself with 
Mrs. Worrall at backgammon. Find out some new 
country to travel in: anything to amuse. Nothing 
can contribute sooner than cheerfulness to your re- 
covery; which, that it may be very speedy, is sin- 
cerely the thing in the world most wished for by 
your ever obliged, &c. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 
Amesbury, November 10, 1783. 

Dear Srr,—I have only stayed to give time for my 
letters getting to you. There is some satisfaction in 
sitting down to write, n.w that Iam something less 
in your debt; I mean by way of letter. To speak 
seriously, I must love contradiction more than ever 
woman did if I did not obey your commands; for I 
do sincerely take great pleasure in conversing with 
you. If you have heard of my figure abroad, it is 
no more than I have done on both sides of my ears 
(as the saying is), for I did not cut and curl my hair 
like a sheep’s head, or wear one of their trolloping 
sacks; and by so not doing I did give some offence. 

We have seen many very fine towns, and travelled 
through good roads and pleasant countries. I like 
Flanders in particular, because it is the likest to 
England. The inns were very unlike those at home, 
being much cleaner and better served ; so that here 
I could not maintain my partiality with common 
justice. As to the civilizing any of that nation, it 
would employ more ill-spent time fruitlessly than 
any one has to spare; they are the only people I 
ever saw that were quite without a genius to be civil 
when they had a mind to be so. Will you eat? 
Will you play at cards? are literally the tip-top well- 
bred phrases in use. The French people we met are 
quite of another turn, polite and easy; one is the 
natural consequence of the other, though a sccret 
that few have discovered. J can bring you an Irish 
witness (if that be sufficient) that I have wished for 
you many times during this journey, particularly at 
Spa, where I imagined you might have been mend- 
ing every day as fast as I did; and you are a base 
man to say that any such impediment as you men- 
tioned thwarted your journey; for you were sure of 
a welcome share in everything we had. It were un- 
neceasary to say this now, if we had no thoughts of 
ever going again; but it is what I am strongly ad- 
vised to, though I should not much want it, and I 
am not averse: travelling agrees with me, and makes 
me good humoured. At home I am generally more 
nice than wise, but on the road nothing comes amiss. 
At Calais we were windbound four or five days and 
I was very well contented; when the wind changed 
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I was delighted to go. As impatience is generall 
my reigning distemper, you may imagine how { 
| must be alarmed at this sudden alteration, till I hap- 
pily recollected two instances, where I was myeelf, 
The one at Breda, where the innkeeper let drop “ if 
you mean to go” an hour and a half after we had 
told him fifty times that we positively would go on. 
The other at Amsterdam, where we met with a very 
incurious gentleman, who affirmed there was nothing 
worth seeing; though, besides the town, which far 
surpassed my imagination, there happened to be a 
most famous fair. It is long since those two verses 
of Dryden’s “Cymon” are strictly applicable to me = 


‘‘Her corn and cattle are her only care, 
And her supreme delight a country fair.”’ 


I shall forget to name my Irish friend; it is Mr. 
Coote. He is inall appearance a modest, well-bred, 
splenetic, good-natured man. I had then one of 
these qualifications more than was pleasant, and so 
we became acquainted. He has a very great regard 
for you, sir; and there we agreed again. We were 
all highly pleased with him. He seems to havea 
better way of thinking than is common, and not to 
want for sense or good humour. [tell youthat I do 
not use exercise; designedly never eat or drink what 
can disagree with me, but am no more certain of my 
stomach than of my mind; at sometimes proof 
against anything, and at other times too easily 
shocked; but time and care can certainly make a 
strong defence. I will obey your commands, and so 
will his grace, concerning Mrs. Barber, as soon as we 
come to London, where we stayed but three days. 
We are now at Amesbury ; but pray direct for me at 
London. I doubt we can do her but little good; for 
as to my part, I have few acquaintance and little in- 
terest. I will belicve everything you say of her, 
though I have hitherto ever had a natural aversion 
to a poetess. 

I am come almost to the end of my paper before I 
have half done with you. It was a rule I remember 
with poor Mr. Gay and me never to exceed three 
pages. I long to hear from you, that I may have an 
excuse to write again; for I doubt it would be carry- 
ing the joke too far to trouble you too often. Adieu, 
lear sir; health and happiness attend you ever. 

I fear | have written so very ill that 1 am quite 
unintelligible. His grace is very much yours. 


FROM MRS. PRATT. 
London, November 10, 1733. 
Sir,—Not many days ago I had the pleasure of yours 
by Mrs. Barber, whose turn seems to confirm the 
good impression you give of her. 1 want not more 
than your recommendation to engage my wishes to 
serve her, and also my endeavours, if any opportuily 
falls in my way. Are there no hopes of seeing you 
on this side of the water? Cannot the great number 
of your friends, and the great variety of conversation 
abounding here, be some kind of inducement to your 
coming among us? Is not Mr. Pope a temptation to 
one of your distinction to draw you this way? Even 
the variety of people in this great city might contri- 
bute to the amusement of your mind, as a journey 
and exercise would to your bodily health. 1 would 
use every argument I could think of to invite you 
hither, and consequently to preserve a life so bene- 
ficial to the public and so dear to all your friends. 
You have a spirit that should prevail against indo- 
lence, and bring you into a part of the world which 
calls aloud for your talents. This winter would fur- 
nish you with many opportunities of doing great 
good, as well as making a shining figure, which re- 
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fection gives me great hopes that you will think it 
a reasonable obligation; as in that case, like Pitt’s 
diamond, you would stand alone. I wish I had a 
house in some measure worthy to entertain a guest 
that should be so welcome to me. You surprise me 
greatly in telling me that my lord Shelburne and you 
have not met, although he has been some time in 
Dublin and to my knowledge is one of your great 
admirers. Why do not you send to my lord Dun- 
kerin, who undoubtedly wants only that encourage- 
ment to wait upon you? You see I want none to 
embrace the opportunity of assuring you that J am, 
with great esteem, respect, and affection, your very 
obliged and most humble servant, H. Pratt. 


Ouran He 


FROM ALDERMAN BARBEB. 
(When the year of his being lord-mayor had expired.) 
London, November 17, 1733. 

As I have now got rid of the plague of grandeur, 
and all its dependencies, I take this first opportunity 
to pay my respects to you, sir, which I beg pardon 
for not doing sooner. The transition from Gold- 
smiths’-hall¢ to Queen-square is hardly credible; for 
in one view to imagine the constant hurry, noise, and 
impertinence I lay under from morning till night, in 
opposition to the peace, the quiet, and great tranquil- 
lity I feel in my little retirement, makes me pity 
your great men, who certainly must be strangers to 
the great pleasure I now enjoy. 

Before I left my office I took care to do justice to 
Mr. Pilkington, who has received more than I men- 
tioned, and indeed more than any chaplain ever had 
before, viz. :— 


Of the city. £ 8. d. 
Salary, : : . 20 0 0 
Gratuity . . . ‘ 25 0 0 
Gratuity extraordinar : 21 0 0 
£66 0 0 
From my lord-mayor é : 50 © 0 
Five sermons preached before the mayor 10 0 0 
For a copy of one sermon printed 4 0 0 
£130 0 0 


St. Paul’s happened to be shut up in the summer 
for two months, when the mayor went on Sundays 
to his own chapel at Guildhall, and his chaplain read 
prayers for eight Sunday mornings only ; for which 
the mayor got him from the court of aldermen 
twenty guineas. 

I have been the more particular in this account 
because I know your great punctuality in things of 
this nature, as well as to do myself justice. How 
much he may be a gainer by coming over I cannot 
tell; but if he had pleased to have lived near the 
hall, ashe might, in a lodging of ten or twelve pounds 
a-year, he need not have kept a man (for I had more 
for show than business), nor given the extravagant 
sum of thirty pounds a-year for lodgings ; he might 
have saved something in those articles. Had he lived 
in the city, I should now and then have had the 
favour of his company in an evening; but his living 
from me brought him into company, and among the 
rest into that of Mr. Edward Walpole, from whom 
he has great dependencies. 

T recommended him to Mr. alderman Champion, 
who got the primate’s wife’s brother to write in his 
favour to the primate. And he talks of the living 
of Colerain’s being vacant; if it be, I will do him 
what service I can. 

Thus, sir, I have discharged myself of the duty, 
you laid upon me in relation to that gentleman, 
which I hope will be to your satisfaction ; for I will 


| The official residence of the lord-mayor of London 


will permit your coming next summer. 
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never be ungrateful, though I have met with it fre. 
quently myself. 

All your friends in town are welt and in high 
spirits. Lord Bolingbroke complains you do not write 
to him. Poor Mrs. Barber has the gout, but is better. 
It was a great mortification to me that you did not 
come and eat some custard; but I hope your health 
We rejoice 
much at my brother French’s success. I know you 
do not deal in news, so I send younone. Pray God 
continue your health, and believe me always, with 
the greatest sincerity, sir, your most obedient and 
most obliged humble servant, JoHN BARBER, 
P.S. Why Mr. Pilkington should send his wife 

home in the midst of winter, or why he should stay 

here an hour after her, are questions not easily 
answered, Iam not of his council. 


FROM THE COUNTESS GRANVILLEs* 

Hawnes, November 27, 1733. 
Dear Sir.—I have received the honour of your com- 
mands, and shall obey them; for I am very proud of 
your remembrance. I do not know we ever quar- 
relled; but if we did, I am as good a Christian as you 
are, in perfect charity with you. Myson, my daughter, 
and all our olive-branches salute you most tenderly. 
I never wished so much as I do now that I were 
bright and had a genius which could entertain you, 
in return for the many excellent things that enter- 
tain me daily, which I read over and over with fresh 
delight. Will you never come into England, and 
make Hawnes your road? You will find nothing 
here to offend you; for Iam a hermit, and live in 
my chimney-corner, and have no ambition, but that 
you will believe I am the charming dean’s most obe- 
dient humble servant, GRANVILLE, 


FROM MRS. CONDUITT.> 
George-street, November 29, 1783. 

Sik,—Mrs. Barber did not deliver your letter till after 
the intended wedding brought me hither. She has as 
much a better title to the favour of her sex than 
poetry can give her, as truth is better than fiction, 
and shall have my best assistance. But the town has 
been so long invited into the subscription that most 
people have already refused or accepted, and Mr. 
Conduitt has long since done the latter. 

I should have guessed your holiness would rather 
have laid than called up the ghost of my departed 
friendship, which, since youare brave enough to face, 
you will find divested of every terror but the remorse 
that you were abandoned to be an alien to your 
friends, your country, and yourself. Not to renew 
an acquaintance with one who can twenty years afte1 
remember a bare intention to serve him, wouid be to 
throw away a prize I am not now able to re-purchase ; 
therefore when you return to England I shall try to 
excel in what I am very sorry you want, a nurse; in 
the mean time I am exercising that gift to preserve 
one who is your devoted admirer. 

Lord Harvey has written a bitter copy cf verses 
upon Dr. Sherwin for publishing (as it is said) his 
lordship’s epistle, which must have set your brother 
Pope’s spirits all a-working. 

Thomson is far advanced in a poem of 2000 lines, 
deducing liberty from the patriarchs to the present 
times, which, if we may judge from the press, is now 
in full vigour. But I forget I am writing to one 


| who has the power of the keys of Parnassus, and that 


* Widow and relict of George lord Carteret, und daughter of 
John Granville, ear) of Bath. 

» Thus indorsed by the dean :—‘‘ My old fricnd Mrs. Harton, 

| now Mrs. Conduitt.’ 
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the only merit my letter can have is brevity. Please 
therefore to place the profit I had in your long one 
to your fund of charity, which carries no interest, 
and to add to your prayers and good wishes now and 
then a line to, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

C, Conpuitt. 


e 
Mrs. Barber, whom I had sent to dine with us, is in 
_ bed with the gout and has not yet sent me her 
proposals. 


FROM CHARLES COOTE, ESQ, | 
London, December 13, 1733. 

Sin,—Being indebted solely to you for a most valu- 
able acquaintance with the duke and duchess of 
Queensberry and some other of your friends, I ought 
to have acknowledged it before. It is a cgmmon 
stratagem of mine, and has always succeeded, to give 
hints in proper places of your allowing me to some 
degree of personal acquaintance with you, and I owe 
to it most of the agreeable hours I passed at Spa this 
summer, where they were. I had strong temptations, 
especially at that distance, to give myself high airs 
this way ; but finding the bare mention of my having 
been received by you in a most obliging manner 
was enough to do my business, and it being a fact I 
could make oath of, I kept within due bounds. Her 
grace, who would be the most agreeable woman in 
England though she were not the handsomest, has 
honoured me with her compliments to you witha 
walking-stick, the manufacture of Spa, where she 
had it made for you, and I ought to have delivered 
it two months ago; accidents prevented my leaving 
this place, and it is not certain when I can; so that 
I must send it to you by the first proper oppor- 
tunity, but could no longer delay your pleasure in 
knowing it, and hers when you shall acknowledge 
it. IfIcan be of any sort of service to you on this 
side, your commands will find me at St. James’s 
coffeehouse. I am, sir, your most obliged, humble 
servant, Cuaries Coorg. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
December 20, 1733. 

Dear Sir,—Yours I received, and if it was not that 
I have a good deal of company to sup at my house 
upon beef griskins I would go and play a game of 
backgammon with Mr. Worrall’s tables, and be after 
winning some of Mrs. Worrall’s coin; I would not 
fear to win a crown-piece of her money by playing 
sixpence halfpenny a time. She is a very good body 
and one that I have a great value for; I wish my 
spouse were but half as good; but of this I shall say 
nothing more till meeting. I hope my gossip De- 
lany’a spouse is upon the mending hand, for they 
tell me she has been lately much out of order. She 
is as good a woman as ever breathed, and it is a 
thousand pities that anything should ail her. God 
Almighty wish her well, for I am sure if she went 
off the doctor would not meet with her fellow. I 
hope nothing ails her but a brush. 

To-morrow [ eat a bit with Mr. and Mrs. M‘Gwyre: 
if you will make one, you will get as hearty a wel- 
come as if you were their own father, for nobody 
speaks better of you than they. My humble service 
to all friends and to yourself is the request of yours 
to command, Tuapy o Sutivan, 

I lodge hard by the Shovel in Francis-street. 


TO MRS. PILKINGTON. 
1733, 


Mapam,—You must shake off the leavings of your 
sex, Ifyou cannot keep a secret and take a chiding 


« indorsed, “ Dr. Sheridan’s insolence, in presuming to an- 
ewer my eloquent Hibernicisms.” 
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you will quickly be out of my sphere. Corrigible 
people are to be chid; those who are otherwise may 
be very safe from any lectures of mine; I should 
rather choose to indulge them in their follies than 
attempt to set them right. I desire you may not in- 
form your husband ® of what has passed, for a reason 
I shall give you when I see you, which may be this 
evening, if you will. I am very sincerely your friend, 
JONATHAN Swirt, 


FROM MR. POPE. 
January 6, 1734. 

I Never think of you and can never write to you 
now without drawing many of those short sighs of 
which we have formerly talked; the reflection both 
of the friends we have been deprived of by death, and 
of those from whom we are separated almost as eter- 
nally by absence, checks me to that degree that it 
takes away in a manner the pleasure (which yet I 
fecl very sensibly too) of thinking 1 am now con- 
versing with you. You have been silent to me as to 
your works; whether those printed here are or are 
not genuine, Butone I am sure is yours; and your 
method of concealing yourself pnts me in mind of 
the Indian bird I have read of who hides his head in 
a hole while all his feathers and tail stick out. You 
will have immediately by several franks (even before 
it is here published) my ‘* Epistle to Lord Cobham,’’ 
part of my Opus Magnum, and the last ‘ Essay on 
Man ;"’ both which I conclude wiil be grateful to 
your bookselier on whom you please to bestow them 
soearly. There is a woman’s war declared against 
me by a certain lord; his weapons are the same which 
women and children use, a pin to scratch, and a squirt 
to bespatter: I wrote a sort of answer, but was 
ashamed to enter the lists with him, and after show- 
ing it to some people, suppressed it; otherwise it 
was such as was worthy of him and worthy of me. 
I was three weeks this autumn with lord Peter- 
borough, who rejoices in your doings and always 
speaks with the greatest affection of you I need not 
tell you who else do the same; you may be sure 
almost all those whom I ever see or desire to see. 
I wonder not that B paid you no sort of civility 
while he was in Ireland; he is tov much a half-wit 
to love a true wit, and too mueh half honest to esteem 
any entire merit. I hope and I think he hates me 
too, and I will do my best to make him; he is so 
insupportably insolent in his civility to me when he 
meets me at one third place that I must affront him 
to get rid of it. That strict neutrality as to puolic 
parties which I have constantly observed in all my 
writings I think gives me the more title to attack 
such men as slander and belie my character in pri- 
vate to those who know me not. Yet even this is 
a liberty I will never take unless at the same time 
they are pests to private society or mischievous mem- 
bers of the public, that is to say, unless they are ene- 
mies to all men as well asto me. Pray write to me 
when you can ; if ever I can come to you I will; ifnot, 
may Providence be our friend and our guard through 
this simple world, where nothing is valuable but 
sense and friendship. Adieu, dear sir, may health 
attend your years, and then may many years be 
added to you. 

P.S. I am just now told a very curious lady intends 
to write to you fo pump is about some poems 
said to be yours. Pray tell her that you have not 
answered me on the same questions, and that I 
shall take it as a thing never to be forgiven from 





a This letter was occasionel by some accounts from Londos 
relative to Mr. Pilkington, which Mrs. Pilkington has given as 
at Jarge in her Memoirs, vel i. o. 109. 
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you it you tell another what you have concealed 
om me. 


TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. 

January, 1734. 
My Lorp,—It has been my great misfortune that 
since your grace’s return to this kingdom I have not 
been able to attend you, as my duty and gratitude 
for your favours as well asthe honour of having been 
so many years known to yon obliged me todo. I 
have been pursued by two old disorders, a giddinees 
and deafness, which used to leave me in three or 
four weeks, but now have continued four months. 
Thus I am put under a necessity to write what I 
would rather have chosen to say in your grace’s 
presence. 

On Monday last week towards evening there came 
to the deanery one Mr. Bettesworth ; who, being told 
by the servants that I was gone to a friend’s house,® 
went thither to inquire for me, and was admitted into 
the street parlour. I left my company in the back 
room and went to him. He began with asking me 
‘‘ whether 1 were the author of certain verses where- 
in he was reflected on.” The singularity of the man, 
i) his countenance, manner, action, style, and tone of 
voice, made me call to mind that I had once seen 
him about two or three years ago at Mr. Ludlow’s 
country-house. But I could not recollect his name ; 
and of what calling he might be I had never heard. 
I therefore desired to know who and what he was; 
said * I had heard of some such verses, but knew no 
more.” He then signified to me ‘* that he was a 
serjeant-at-law and a member of parliament.” After 
which he repeated the lines that concerned him with 
great emphasis ; said “I was mistaken in one thing, 
for he assured me he was no booby, but owned him- 
self to be acoxcomb.” However, that being a point 
of controversy wherein I had no concern, IT let. it 
drop. As to the verses, he insisted, ‘ that by his 
taste and skill in poetry he was as sure I wrote 
them as if he had seen them fall from my pen.’’ But 
IT found the chief weight of his argument lay upon 
two words that rhymed to his name, which he knew 
could come from none but me. He then told me 
“that, since I would not own the verses, and that 
since he could not get satisfaction by any course of 
law, he would get it by his pen, and show the world 
what a man I was.” When he began to grow over- 
warm and eloquent I called in the gentleman of the 
house from the room adjoining; and the serjeant, 
going on with less turbulence, went away. He had 
a footman in the hall during all his talk, who was to 
have opened the door for one or more fellows, as he 
has since reported ; and likewise that he had a sharp 
knife in his pocket, ready to stab or maim me, But 
the master and mistress of the house, who knew his 
character and could hear every word from the room 
they were in, had prepared a sufficient defence in 
such a case, as they afterward told me. He has 
since related to five hundred persons of all ranks 
about five hundred falsehoods of this conversation, 
of my fears and his own brutalities, against all pro- 
bability as well as fact; and some of them, as I have 
been assured, even in the presence of your grace. 
His meanings and his movements were indeed peevish 
enough, but his words were not. He threatened me 
with nothing but his pen, yet owned he had no pre- 
tence to wit. And indeed I am heartily glad for his 
own suke that he proceeded no farther, for the least 
uproar would have called his nearest neighbours first 
to my assistance, and next to the manifest danger of 
his life; and I would not willingly have even a dog 
killed upon my account. Ever since he has amused 

a The Rev. Mr. Worrall’s 
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himself with declaring in all companies, especially 
before bishops and lords and members of parlament, 
his resolutions for vengeance and the several man- 
ners by which he will put it in execution. 

It is only to the advice of some judicious friends 
that your grace owes the trouble of this letter; for 
though I may be dispirited enough by sickness amd 
years, yet I have little reason to apprehend any dan- 
ger from that man; and those who seem to have 
m »st regard for my safety are no more apprehensive 
than myself, especially such as best know his charac- 
ter; for his very enemies and even his ridiculers, 
who are of the two by far the greater number, allow 
him to be a peaceable man in all things except his 
words, his rhetorical actions, his looks, and his 
hatred to the clergy; which however are all known 
by abundance of experience to be perfectly harmless, 
and particularly as to the clergy. I do not doubt but, 
if he will be so good to continue steadfast in his 
principles and practices, he may at proper junctures 
contribute very much to the honour and interests of 
that reverend body, as well as employ and improve 
the wit of many young gentlemen in the city, the 
university, and the rest of the kingdom. 

What I have said to your grace is only meant as a 
poor endeavour to preserve myself in your good 
opinion and in the continuance of your favour. I 
am, with the highest respect, &c. 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN, 
March 2, 1784. 

I am extremely glad to hear you are got well again ; 
and I do assure you it was no point of ceremony 
made me forbear writing, but the downright fear of 
being troublesome, If you have got off your deaf- 
ness, that is a happiness I doubt poor lady Suffolk. 
will never have; for she dues not mend, if she does 
not grow rather worse. But we ladies are fumous 
for straining our voices upon the bad occasion of 
anger; and sure then it is hard if it is not more 
agreeable to do it for the sake of friendship. By the 
histories I hear from Ireland, Bettesworth, in the 
midst of your illness, did not think your pen lay 
‘dle;* but this good you had from it, that such a 
Troublesome fellow made your friends and neigh- 
bours show they could exert themselves for your 
sake. Mrs. Floyd has passed this winter rather 
better than the last; but cold weather is a great 
enemy of hers; and when you see her I fear you 
will find that, though the goodness of the * composi- 
tion” will always hold, yet so many winters have 
taken the beauty of it entirely ci. It grows now 
near the time that I have hopes you will soon part 
with my duke and duchess. I always used to be 
ier doctor ; I wish you would allow me to be yours, 
and take my advice, and try how the change of air 
would mend your constitution; but I fear you will 
not. However, God bless you; and adieu, 


® About this time an attempt was made to repeal the test act 
in Ireland; and the dissenters, on this occasion, affected to call 
themselves ‘‘ brother protestants and fellow-christians’ with 
the members of the established church, This the dean made the 
subject of a short copy of verses, in which there is a passage 
that so provoked one Bettesworth, a lawyer and member of the 
‘Tish parliament, that he swore to revenge himself, either by 
naiming or murderizg the author; and for this purpose he en- 
aged his footman with two ruffians to secure the dean wher- 
‘ver he could be found. Assoon as this oath and attempt of 
Bettesworth were known, thirty of the nobility and gentry of St. 
Patrick’s waited upon the dean in form; and presented a paper 
subscribed with their names, in which nie solemnly eng ; 
in behalf of themselves and the rest of the liberty, to defend his 
serson and fortune, as the friend and benefuctor of his country. 
» « And call'd the happy composition Floyd.” See Switf's 


| « Receipt to make a Beauty.” 
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FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 
London, March 4, 1734. 

Dear Sir,—If ever lying was necessary, I fear it is 
so at present, for no truth can furnish me with suffi- 
cient excuse for not having written long ago; there- 
fore I have been strongly tempted to disown having 
re€eived any return to my letters which I wrote to you 
since my return to these parts; but upon more mature 
deliberation, I have convinced myself that it is better 
rather to confess my fault than to give you any 
handle to suspect my truth for the future. I wish 
everybody was as timorous as myself, and then lying 
and deceit would never be so much in the fashion as 
it has and will be for many ages past and to come. 
I remember you once told me always to sit down to 
write when I was in good health and good humour; 
neither of them have been perfect of some time. 
The first has been interrupted by perpetual colds 
and pains in my face and teeth. My temper, by 
these trying truths which I am about to tell you, 
viz. a journey to Scotland, where we have been 
going every week and every day since Christmas; 
the uncertainty of which, and being consequently un- 
settled, is even worse than the thing itself. This is 
not all; by these means I have been obliged to send 
a little boy (who has been my constant companion 
ever since he was born, and who is not seven years 
old till next July) to school a full year before it was 
necessary or proper. The doing this I own has 
damped my spirits more than was reasonable, though 
it was by his own desire; and that I am persuaded 
he is well taken care of, both by the master and his 
own brother, who is fond of him, and so would you 
be if you knew him; for he has more sense than 
above half the world. The other is a fine boy, and 
grown very strong and healthy. I am much obliged 
to you for reproving me that I did not tell you so 
before. I am in great hopes to live to see them both 
men; therefore pray advise me what to do with 
them after they have gone through the school; for I 
imagine that just then is the most difficult part of 
their education. Mr. Locke, with whom I cannot 
help differing in some things, makes a full stop there; 
and I never heard of any other that ever mentioned, 
or at least published, any helps for children at that 
time of life which I apprehend to be the most material. 

There is a good deal of impertinence in filling two 
sides of paper about me and mine; but I own at 
present my whole thoughts are so much employed 
on the latter, that I involuntarily think and talk of 
little else. To-morrow will be acted a new play of 
our friend Mr. Gay’s Ne The Distressed Wife’’]; we 
stay on purpose now for that, and shall go on Thurs- 
day for Edinburgh, where the greatest good I can 
expect or hope for is a line from you. Mrs. Barber 
has met with a good deal of trouble; I have not. 
seen her I fancy for that reason; but we shall leave 
our guineas for her with Mr. Pope or my brother. 
I wish you all health and prosperity. I will not 
wish you devoid of all trouble and vexation, because 
I think a moderate share is a great encouragement 
to good spirits; but may you never meet with more 
than is absolutely necessary to be pleasant. 

Adieu, dear sir. If you will oblige me, you must do 
me the justice to believe I am your most faithful friend. 








FROM FRANCIS GRANT, ESQ. 
(A London merchant.) 
London, March 14, 1734. 
Very REVEREND Sir,—Though I have been long 
an admirer of your wit and learning, I have not leas 
valued and esteemed your public spirit and great- 
affection to your native country. These valuable 
ingredients in your character persuade me to propose 
to you what I apprehend may be for your country’s 
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benefit, and that you will excuse my taking the 
liberty to do it. As good principles dispose you, 
your real merit, happily united with them, gives you 
weight and influence to promote the public good; to 
which I am well assured your country owes not only 
the escaping many evils, but the establishment of 
many valuable articles for the increase of their wealth 
and strength. Though Iam not a native of Ireland, 
IT have always regarded it as so connected with this 
country, that the natives of both islands ought mu- 
tually to study and advance the advantage of each 
other. And it is in consequence of this principle 
that I offer to your consideration that your country- 
men should heartily engage in and pursue the white- 
herring and cod fishing. This is a branch of trade 
which Providence has given opportunity to follow in 
both countries; neither can they prejudice one 
another, as there may be consumption for all that 
may be caught on both islands. There is nothing 
that would so effectually employ your poor and pre- 
vent. their going abroad, considering the great variety 
of trades necessary in this undertaking; it would 
also increase the consumption of your home manufac- 
tures, and increase the balance of your foreign trade. 
The north and north-east parts of your island 
lie exceeding well both for the cod and herring 
fishing, as will appear to you from their course, 
which is described in the enclosed pamphlet, if you 
take the trouble to look upon it; but encourage- 
ments are necessary to support a new undertaking 
in its infancy, because they are always at the begin- 
ning liable to charges and inconveniences, which 
discourage private adventurers, if not supported by 
the public. I have with great pleasure read in the 
minutes of your parliament of late years several in- 
stances of their zeal for their country’s good, which 
inclines me to believe they would readily receive and 
encourage a proposition of this nature if properly 
introduced and recommended to them; and I shall 
reckon it a particular good fortune if I could suggest 
what would be acceptable to you and them, I have 
been desirous to establish and improve this valuable 
branch of commerce in Britain, for which reason [ 
have applied myself to it several years last past, 
and examined it in all its shapes, from whence I 
flatter myself to have acquired a thorough knowledge 
in the matter; and I am, with other gentlemen, en- 
deavouring to obtain the necessary encouragements 
for it here; but it being late before we moved in 
our application, and appearance of a short session, [ 
am afraid we shall make little progress at this time. 
Not being sufficiently acquainted with your laws and 
constitutions, I cannot take upon me to say what 
may be proper encouragements in your country; yet 
I may freely venture to assert one proposition to 
which every one must assent, that it is the interest 
of any nation to grant premiums and bounties for 
the encouragement of any one branch of trade, 
which in proportion to what is paid by the public, 
and when that is paid only to its own subjects, brings 
into the kingdom ten times the value. And I may 
with equal safety advance this other proposition, 
that no article of trade better deserves encourage- 
ment from both Britain and Ireland than the fishing 
does ; or that might be made of so great consequence 
and general benefit to both; to which I believe I 
may add that there is not any business more natural 
to either, or the establishment whereof would re- 
ceive more universal approbation and applause. 
These things from my opinion of your character 
I thought I might take the liberty to trouble you 
with ; which I was the more readily induced to ag 
it furnished me an opportunity of declaring that I 
am, with great esteem, sir, your most obedient hume 
ble servant Francis Grant 
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P. 8. If you have any commands for me, or that you 
think I may be any ways useful in explaining or 
promoting this subject, I shall with pleasure obey 
you; in which case you may direct for me, mer- 
chant, in London. 


TO FRANCIS GRANT, ESQ. 
Dublin, March 23, 1784. 

Sia, —I return you my hearty thanks for your letter 
and discourse upon the fishery ; you discover in both 
a true love of your country, and (excepting your 
civilities to me) a very good judgment, good wishes 
to this ruined kingdom, and a perfect knowledge in 
the subject you treat. But you are more temperate 
than I, and consequently much wiser: for cor- 
ruptions are apt to make me impatient and give 
offence, which you prudently avoid. 

Ever since I began to think, I was enraged at the 
folly of England in suffering the Dutch to have 
almost the whole advantage of our fishery just under 
our noses. 

The last lord Wemyss told me he was governor of 
an castle in Scotland, near which the Dutch used to 
fish; he sent to them, in a civil manner, to desire 
they would send him some fish, which they brutishly 
refused; whereupon he ordered three or four cannon 
to be discharged from the castle, (for their boats 
were in reach of the shot,) and immediately they 
sent him more than he wanted. 

The Dutch are like a knot of sharpers among a 
parcel of honest gentlemen, who think they under- 
stand play, and are bubbled of their money. I love 
them for the love they have to their country ; which, 
however, is no virtue in them, because it is their 
private interest, which is directly contrary in Eng- 
land. In the queen's time I did often press the 
lord-treasurer, Oxford and others of the ministry 
upon this very subject; but the answer was, “ We 
must not offend the Dutch ,’? who at that very time 
were opposing us in all our steps toward a peace. 
T laughed to see the zeal that ministry had about the 
fishing at Newfoundland, (I think,) while no care 
was taken against the Dutch fishing just at our doors. 

As to my native country, I happened indeed by 
n perfect accident to be born here, my mother being 
left here from returning to her house at Leicester, 
and [ was a year old before 1 was sent to England ; 
and thus Iam a Teague, or an Irishman, or what 
people please, although the best part of my life was 
in England. 

What I did for this country was from perfect 
hatred of tycanny and oppression, for which I had 
a proclamation against me of 300/., which my old 
friend, my lord Carteret, was forced to consent to 
the very first or second night of his arrival hither. 
The crime was that of writing against a project of 
one Woud, an ironmonger, to coin 100,000/. in half- 
pence not worth a sixth part of the money, which 
was laid before the people in so plain a manner 
that they all refused it: and so the nation was pre- 
served from immediate ruin. 

I have done some smaller services to this kingdom, 
but I can do no more. I have too many years upon 
me, and have too much sickness. Iam out of favour 
at court, where I was well received, during two sum- 
mers, six or seven years ago. The governing people 
here do not love me. For, as corrupt as England is, 
it isa habitation of saints in comparison of Trelaad. 
‘We are sl——s and kn———s, and fools ; and all, but 
bishops and people in employments, beggars. The 
cash of Ireland does not amount to 200,000/.; the 
few honest men among us are dead-hearted, poor» 
and out of favour and power, 
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I talked to two or three gentlemen of thie house 
of commons now sitting here: and mentioning your 
scheme, showed how very advantageous it would be 
to Ireland. They agreed with me; but said that, if 
such a thing were proposed, the members would all 
go out, as at a thing they had no concern in. 

I believe the people of Lapland or the Hotten- 
tots are not so miserable a people as we; for ops 
pression, supported by power, will infallibly intro-~ 
duce slavish principles. I am afraid that, even in 
England, your proposal will come to nothing. There 
is not virtue enough left among mankind. If your 
scheme should pass into an act, it will become a job; 
your sanguine temper will cool: r——s will be the 
only gainers. Party and faction will intermingle 
and defeat the most essential parts of the whole de- 
sign. Standing armies in times of peace, projects 
of excise, and bribing at elections, are all you are 
like to be employed in, not forgetting septennial 
parliaments, directly against the old Whig principles, 
which always have been mine. 

A gentleman of this kingdom, about three years 
ago, joined with some others in a fishery here in the 
northern parts: they advanced 2001. by way of trial: 
they got men from Orkney to cure their fish, who 
understood it well. But the vulgar folks of Ireland 
are so lazy and so knavish that it turned to no ac- 
count, nor would anybody join with them; and so 
the matter fell, and they lost two-thirds of their 
money. Oppressed beggars are always knaves; and 
I believe there hardly are any other among us. 
They had rather gain a shilling by knavery than 
five pounds by honest dealing. They lost 30,0002. 
a-year for ever in the time of the plague at Marseilles, 
when the Spaniards would have bought all their linen 
from Ireland, but the merchants and the weavers sent 
over such abominable linen that it was all returned 
back or sold for a fourth part of the value, This is 
our condition, which you may please to pity, but 
never can mend. I wish you good success with all 
my heart. I have always loved good projects, but 
have always found them to miscarry. I am, sir, with 
true csteem for your good intentions, your most obe- 
dient servant, JONATHAN SwirtT. 

P.S. If I cam be of any service to you in this 
kingdom, I shall be glad you will employ me. 





FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
April 12, 1734. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Sir,—I have received yours 
of the 16th of February very lately ; but have not yet 
seen the person who brought it, nor am likely to 
sce him, unless he finds me out in my retreat. Our 
friend Pope is in town, and to him I send this letter ; 
for he tells me he can forward it to you by the hands 
of one of our common friends. If I can do Mr. 
Faulkner any service I shall certainly do it, because 
I shall catch at any opportunity of pleasing you; but 
my help in a project of subscription will, I fear, 
avail him little. I live much out of the world, and 
I do not blush to own that I am out of fashion in it. 
My wife, who is extremely obliged to you for your 
kind remembrance of her, and who desires me to say 
all the fond things from her to you which I know 
she thinks, enjoys a precarious health, easily shaken 
and sometimes interrupted by fits of severe pain, 
but upon the whole much better than it has been 
these five years, I walk down hill easily and lei- 
surely enough, except when a strong disposition to 
the jaundice (that I have long carried ‘about me) 
gives me a shove. I guard against it as well as ° 
can; the censors say not as well as I might. Ta, 
sedentary a life hurts me, and yet I do not care & 
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lead any other, for sauntering about my grounds is 
not exercise. I say | will be very active this sum- 
mer, and I will try to keep my word. Riding is 
haps panacea ; and Bathurst is younger than his sons 

y observing the same regimen. If I can keep where 
I am a few years longer I shall be satistied; for I 
have something, and not much, to do before I die. 
I know by experience one cannot serve the present 
age. About posterity one may flatter one’s self, and 
I have a mind to write to the next age. You have 


seen, I doubt not, the ethic epistles, and though | 
they go a little into metaphysics, I persuade myself 


you both understand and approve them; the first 
book being finished, the others will soon follow, for 
many of them are writ, or crayoned out. What are 
you doing !—Good, Iam sure. But of what kind? 
Pray, Mr. Dean, be a little more cautious in your 
recommendations. I took care a year ago to remove 
some obstacles that might have hindered the success 
of one of your recommendations, and I have heartily 
repented of it since. The fellow wants morals, and, 
as I hear, decency sometimes. You have had ac- 
counts I presume which will not leave you at a loss 
to guess whom I mean. Is there no hope left of 
seeing you once more in this island? I often wish 
myself out of it, and I shall wish so much more if it 
is impossible de voisiner (1 know no English word 
to say the same thing) with you. Adieu, dear sir; 
no man living preserves a higher esteem or a more 
warm and sincere friendship for you than I do, 
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FROM LORD CARTERET. 
Jermyn-street, April 13, 1734. 

Sin,—I had the honour of your letter, which gave 
me a considerable pleasure to see that I am not so 
much out of your thoughts but that you can take 
notice of events that happen in my family. I need 
not say that these alliances? are very agreeable to 
me; but that they are so to my friends adds much 
to the satisfaction I receive from them. hey cer- 
tainly enable me {o contract my desircs, which is no 
inconsiderable step towards being happy. As to 
other things, I go on as well as I can; and now and 
then observe that I have more friends now than I 
had when I was in a situation to do them service. 
This may be a delusion; however, it is a pleasing 
one. And I have more reason to believe a man, now 
I can do him no good, than I had when I could do 
nim favours, which the greatest philosophers are some- 
times tempted to solicit their friends about. I shall 
continue to serve Mrs. Barber, by recommending 
her, as occasion shall offer, where it is necessary ; 
but you have done that so effectually that nothing 
need be said to those to whom you have said any- 
thing in her behalf. I hope Dr. Delany is, as he 
always used to be, cheerful in himself and agreeable 
to all that know him, and that he by this time is 
convinced that the world is not worthy of so much 
speculation as he has bestowed upon some matters. 
Lady Worsley, my wife, and daughters, to whom I 
have shown your letter, not forgetting my mother, 
present their humble sevice to you. And I desire 
to recommend the whole family, as well as myself, 
to the continuance of your favour. I am, sir, with 
the greatest respect, your most humble and most 
obedient servant, CARTERET. 


TO MISS HOADLY. 
[Daughter of the archbishop of Dublin.J 
. ; June 4, 1734. 

MavaM,— When I lived in England, once every year I 
iasued out an edict, commanding that all ladies of wit 
* His lordship's third daughter, Georgina-Carolina, was mar- 

sied Feb. 14, 1734, to the honourable John Spencer. 
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sense, merit, and quality, who had an ambition tu be 
acquainted with me, should make the first advances at 
their peril; which edict, you may believe, was univer- 
sally obeyed. When (much against my will) I came 
to live in this kingdom, I published the same edict; 
only, the harvest here being not altogether so plentiful, 
I confined myself to a smaller compass, This made 
me often wonder how you came so long to neglect your 
duty ; for, if you pretend iguurance, I may produce 
legal witnesses against you. 

I have heard of a judge bribed with a pig, but it 
was discovered by the squeaking; and therefore, you 
have been so politic as to send mea dead one, which 
can tell no tales. Your present of butter was made 
with the same design, as a known court practice, to 
grease my fist that I might keep silence. These are 
great offences, contrived on purpose to corrupt my 
integrity. And besides, I apprehend, that if I should 
wait on you to return my thanks, you will deny that 
the pig and butter were any advances at all ou your 
side, and give out that I made them first; by which I 
may endanger the fundamental privilege that I have 
kept so many years in two kingdoms, at least make it 
a point of controversy. However, I have two ways 
to be revenged ; first, I will Jet all the Jadies of my 
acquaintance know, that you, the sole daughter and 
child of his grace of Dublin, are so mean as to descend 
to understand housewifery ; which every girl of this 
town, who can afford sixpence a-month for a chair 
would scorn to be thought to have the least knowledge 
in; and this will give you as ill a reputation as if 
you had been caught iu the fact of reading a history, 
or handling a needle, or working in a field at Tal- 
lagh. My other revenge shalf be this: when my 
lord’s gentleman delivered nis message, after I put 
him some questions, he drew out @ paper conutain- 
ing your directions, and in your hand; I said it 
properly belonged to me; and when I had read it, 
I put it in my pocket, and am ready to swear, when 
lawfully called, that it is written in a fair hand, 
rightly spelt, and good plain sense. You now may 
see I have you at mercy; for upon the least of- 
fence given, I will show the paper to every female 
scrawler I] meet, who will soon spread about the 
town that your writing and = spellimg are ungen- 
tecl and unfashionable, more like a parson than a 
lady. 

I suppose by this time you are willing to submit, 
and therefore I desire you may stint me to two china 
bowls of butter a-week ; for my breakfast is that of a 
sickly man, rice gruel; and Iam wholly a stranger to 
tea and coffee, the companions of bread and butter I 
received my third bow] last night, and I think my 
second is almost eutire. I hope and believe my lord 
archbishop will teach his neighbouring tenants and 
farmers a little English country management: and I 
lay it upon you, madam, to bring housewifery in 
fashion among our ladies; that, by your example, 
they may no longer pride themselves on their natural 
or aflected ignorance, 1] am, with the truest respect 
and esteem, madam, your most obedient and obliged, 
&e., JONATHAN Swirt. 


I desire to present my most, &c., to his grace aud the 
ladies. 


FROM DR. JOIN STERN“, BISHOP OF CLOGITER 
Clogher, June 25, 1734 
Mr. Dean,—lI have a letter of yours of a very long 
date, and should, it may be, out of good mamers, 
have answered if long since; but I thought it woudl 
be better to delay the answer I was then able to make, 
| to our frat private meeting, which ] thought mignt be 
soon ; and for the same reason that delayed me then, | 
34 
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shall put-off my defence till I have the pleasure of 
half an hour's private conversation with you, when I 
think I shall be able to clear myself from the heavy 
charges you bring against me; and therefore, not to 
take any further notice of that letter, I shall, in answer 
to your last, which I received by last post, return you 
my thanks for your having taken the same care about 
the 60/., which at your request I lent Joe Beaumont, 
whose circumstances at that time I was pretty much a 
stranger to, as you have taken about the money you 
lent him on the same occasion; aud as this shall serve 
fora full discharge of all demands I have on Joe's 
execution,® so 1 shall take it as a favour if you will 
take on you the trouble of disposing of that sum of 502. 
as an augmentation to your own charitable fund, or 
to any other charitabl2 use you shall judge proper, 
and that I desire may be without any mention of my 
name. 

If you desire an acquittance in any other form, be 
pleased to draw one and I will sign it. I shall be 
proud ofa visit in this mountainous country, being, 
notwithstanding any coolness or misunderstanding that 
has happened between us, as Much as ever, your affec- 
tionate friend and servant, JoHN CLOGHER. 





FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
From my farm, June 27%, 1734. 

I THANK you, Mr. Dean; or, to use a name to me more 
sacred, I thank you, my friend, for your letter of the 
23rd of May, which came to me by post. I answer it 
by the same conveyance; and provided the diligent 
inspection of private men’s correspondence do not stop 
our letters, they have my leave to do, what they will do 
without it, to open and read them. If they expect to 
find anything which may do us hurt, or them good, 
their disappointment will give me pleasure, and in 
the proportion I shall imagine it gives them pain. 
I should have another pleasure, of higher relish, if 
our epistles were to be perused by persons of higher 
rank, And who knows, considering the mighty 
importance we are of, whether that may not happen ? 
How would these persons stare to see such a thing as 
sincere cordial friendship subsist inviolate, and grow 
and strengthen from year to year, in spite of distance, 
absence, and mutual inutility. 

But enough on this. Let us turn to other subjects. 
I have read in the golden verses of Pythagoras, or in 
some other collection of wise apophthegms of the an- 
cients, that a man of business may talk of philosophy, 
-—a man who has none may practise it. What do you 
think of this maxim? Is it exact? I have a strange 
distrust of maxims. We make as many observations 
as our time, our knowledge, and the other means we 
have give us the opportunity of making on a physical 
matter. We find that they all correspond, and that 
one general proposition may be affirmed as the result 
of them. This we affirm, and, in consequence, this 
becomes a maxim among our followers, if we have any. 
Thus the king of Siam affirmed, that water was always 
in a fluid state; and I doubt not but the Talapoins 
(do they not call them so?) held this maxim. Neither 
he nor they had ever climbed the neighbouring moun- 
tains of Ava: their observations were confined to the 
burning climate they inhabited. It 1s much the same 
in moral maxims, founded on observations of the con- 
duct of men; for there are other moral maxims of 
universal truth, as there are moral duties of eternal 
obligation. We see what the conduct is, and we 
guess what the motives are, of great numbers of reén; 
but then we see often at too great a distance, or 

* This oxecution was against the heirs or representatives of 


Mr. Beaumont, who had died several years before the date of 
this Letter. 
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through a fanlty medium; we guess with much 
uncertainty from a thousand reasons concerning a 
thing as various, as changing, as inconsistent as the 
heart of man. And even when we see right, and 
guess right, we build our maxims on a small num. 
ber of observations, (for such they are comparatively 
how numerous soever they may be, taken by them. 
selves,) which our own age and our own country 
chiefly have presented to us. 

You and I have known one man in particular [the 
earl of Oxford], who affected business he often hin- 
dered, and never did; who had the honour among 
sume, and the blame among others, of bringing 
about great revolutions in his own country, and in the 
general affairs of Europe; and who was, at the same 
time, the idlest creature living; who was never more 
copious than in expressing, when that was the theme 
of the day, his indifference to power, and his con 
tempt of what we call honours, such as titles, ribbons, 
&c., who should, to have been consistent, have had 
this indifference, and have felt this contempt, since 
he knew neither how to use power nor how to wear 
honours, and yet who was jealous of one and fond of 
the other even to ridicule. This character seems sin- 
gular enough, and yet I have known some resembling 
it very much in general, and many exactly like it, in 
the strongest marks it bore. 

Now let us suppose that some Rochefoucault or 
other, some anthroponomical sage should discover a 
multitude of similar instances, aud not stumble upou 
any one repugnant; you and I should not, however, 
receive for a maxim, that he who affects business 
never does it; nor this, that he who brings about great 
revolutions is always idle; nor this, that he who ex- 
presses indifference to power and contempt of honours 
1s jealous of one and fond of the others. 

Proceed we now, dear doctor, to the application. A 
man in business and a man who is out of it may 
equally talk of philosophy ; that is certain. The ques- 
tion is, whether the man in business may not practise 
it as well as the man out of business? I think he 
may in this sense as easily; but Bure I am he may 
in this sense as usefully. If we look into the world, 
our part of it I mean, we shall find, I believe, few phi- 
losophers in business or out of business. The greatest 
part of the men I have seen in business, perhaps all of 
them, have been so far from acting on philosophical 
principles, that is on principles of reason ana virtue, 
that they have not acted even on the highest principles 
of vice. I have not known a man of real ambition; a 
man who sacrificed al] his passions, or made them all 
subservient to that one; but I have known many 
whose vanity and whose avarice mimicked ambition. 
The greatest part of the men I bave seen out of busi- 
ness have been so far from practising philosophy that 
they have lived in the world arrant triflers ; or retiring 
from it, have fallen into stupid indolence, and deserved 
such an inscription as Seneca mentions, in one of his 
letters to avilias to have been put over the door ot 
one Vattia, ** Hic situs est Vattia.” But for all this 
I think that a man in business may practise philo- 
sophy as austerely to himself, and more beneficially 
to mankind, than a man out of it. The stoice 
were an affected, pedantical sect; but I have always 
approved that rule of the Portique, that a philo 
sopher was not to exempt himself from the duties 
of society, neither in the community to which he 
particularly belonged, nor in the great community 
of mankind. Mencius and his master Confucius 
were strange metaphysicians, but they were good 
moralists, and they divided their doctrines into three 
parts; the duties of a man, as an individual, as a 
member of a family, and as a member ofa state. In 
sho:t, a man may he, many men have been, and sume 
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are, I believe, philosophers in business; he that can 
be so out of it can be so in it. 

But it is impossibie to talk so much of philosophy 
and forget to speak of Pope. He is actually rambling 
from one friend's house to another. He is now at Ci- 
rencester; he came thither from my lord Cobham’s; 
ife came to my lord Cuobham’s from Mr. Dormer’s; 
to Mr. Dormer’s from London; to Loudon from 
Chiswick ; to Chiswick from my farm; to my farm 
fron his own garden; and he goes soon from lord 
Bathurst's to lord Peterborough’s; after which he 
returns to my farm again. The demon of verse sticks 
close to him. He has been imitating the satire of 
Horace, whice begins Ambubaiarum collegia pharmaco- 
pole, &c., and has chosen rather to weaken the images 
than to hurt chaste ears overmuch. He has sent it 
me; but I shall keep his secret as he desires, and 
shall not, I think, return him the copy; for the rogue 
has fixed a ridicule upon me, which some events of my 
life would seem perhaps to justify himindoing, J am 
glad you approve his moral essays. They will do 
more good than the sermons and writings of some who 
had a mind to find great fault with them. And if the 
doctrines taught, hinted at, and implied in them, and 
the trains of consequences deducible from these 
doctrines, were to be disputed in prose, I think he 
would have no reason to apprehend either the free- 
thinkers on one hand, or the narrow dogmatists on the 
other. Some few things may be expressed a little 
hardly, but none are, I believe, unintelligible. I 
will let him know your complaints of his silence ; 
which I wonder at the more because he has often 
spoke in such a manner as made me conclude you 
heard from him pretty regularly. Your compli- 
ments shall be paid likewise to the other friends you 
mention. 

You complain of the vast alteration which the 
last seven years have made in you; and do you 
believe, that they have not made proportionable 
alterations in us? Satisfy yourself they have. We 
all go the same road, and keep much the same 
stages. Let this consideration, therefore, not hin- 
der you from coming among us. You shall ride, 
walk, trifle, meddle, chide, and be as ill-bred as 
you please; aud the indulgence you receive ou 
those heads you shall return on these or others. 
Adieu. 

I will speak to you about books next time I write, 
if I can recollect what I intended to say upon a passage 
in your letter; or if anything else worth saying comes 
into my head. Adieu, my friend. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
Dover-street, August 8, 1734. 
Goop Mr. Dean,—It is now so long since I have 
troubled you with a letter that I am almost quite 
ashamed to do it now; but the truth of the case is 
this, I cannot be longer easy any further to defer my 
making my due acknowledgments to you in the best 
manner I can, for the many kind remembrances I 
have received from under your own hand, and your 
obliging notice of me in your letters to Mr. Pope, &c. 
It was an extreme great pleasure to me to find that 
I still maintained a share in your thoughts, that I 
was still worthy to receive your commands; I did 
my best, I did all that lay in my power to obey 
them ; I wish there had beeu better success. I 
assure you this, that there is no person . speak 
without excepting one) whose commands I would 
more readily obey than yours; I hope you will be 
so good as to indulge me, and make use of your 
vower often: I value myself not a little upon this 
score, and you see here how easy it is for you 
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to make one happy, which is more than can be 
said of . 

I shali now take the liberty to talk to you a little 
upon family affairs; and my encouragement to do it 
proceeds from this, that ever since I have been so for- 
tunate to be acquainted with you, you have in the 
kindest manner always taken part in whatever fortune 
befell me or my family. 

Indulge, therefore, the fondness of a father to 
detain you 80 long as to give a sincere friend some 
account of the completing a great work, the disposal 
of an only daughter in marriage, ang in these times. 

The whole affair was conducted with as much care 
and consideration as we were capable of: when we 
looked over and weighed the many offers that had been 
proposed to us, and what sort of creatures they were 
composed of, this person we have now chosen had the 
fairest and most unexceptionable character, and as his 
composition is the most unlike the generality of the 
young gentlemen of this age, which you will thiuk was 
no small ingredieut toward our approbation of him. 
As I hope and long much to see you in England, I 
believe when you see the duke® you will be pleased 
with him, and you will not disapprove of our choice ; 
as he is free from the prevailing qualifications of the 
present set of young people of quality, such as gaming, 
sharping, pilfering, lying, &c., &c., so, on the contrary 
he is endowed with qualifications they are strangers t J, 
such as justice, honour, excellent temper both of mind 
and body, affability, living well with his own family ; 
and the manner in which he proposed himself was 
what became a gentleman and a man of honour. 
Thus you see I have given you a long account of 
this affair, and the reasons Which induced us to con- 
sent to this match. I flatter myself that you will uot 
be displeased with the account I have given you 
of the gentleman to whom we have given our 
daughter. 

My wife and my daughter desire your acceptance 
of their humble service, with many wishes for the en- 
joyment of your health, and would be very glad to 
see you over here. 

Mr. Pope has been upon the ramble above these 
two months: he is now with my lord Peterborough, 
uear Southampton, where he proposes to stay some 
time. This morning died Willis, bishop of Winches- 
ter, and is to be succeeded by Hoadley, and further I 
cannot say. 

Pray, has Mr. Jeb> got any preferment? I was 
very glad to hear that he had a share in your good 
opinion: I] hope he has done nothing to forfeit it. 
What has prevented Mr. Faulkner from sending over 
your works ?e he promised to send them over the end 
of last May at (he furthest. I am, with true regard 
and esteem, sir, your most obliged and most faithful 
humble servant, OxForb. 








FROM LADY HOWTH. 
Kilfane, near Kilkenny, August 15, 1734. 


Sir,—To show you how much I covet your correspoud- 
ence, I would not even give myself time to rest; for 
gratitude obliges me to return you thanks for all your 
favours, in particular your last, which quite cured me 
of my cold. I can as yet give you no account of this 
country, but that I have been mightily hurried, settling 
my little family. We all got safe here on Monday 


a William Bentinck, second duke of Portland. 

b An English clergyman, who, soon after the date of this let- 
ter, got very good preferment in the church of Ireland. In the 
year 1768 he was prebendary of Christ-church, Dublin, and 
rector of St Thomas's in the East. 

c¢ These were the first four volumes in octavo, which were 
revised and corrected by Swift, as indeed were also the two sub 
sequent volumes, printed in the year 1738, 
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night; aaa this day was the fair of Bennett's bridge, 
where I had two gentlemen on purpose to look out for 
a pad for you, but there was not one to be got; but if 
there be any such thing to be had as a good trotter, 
such a one as I know you like, I will have it. I do 
not know whether you will be as free iu writing as you 
are in speaking; but I am sure, were I at your elbow 
when you read this, you would bid me go to a writing- 
school and a spelling-book. My lord joinsine in begging 
you will accept. of our best wishes, and hope you will 
believe me to be, what I really am, your affectionate 
friend and humble servant, Lucy Howrn. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN, 
August 16. 1734. 


Dear Dean,—A little before I go to Dublin I intend 
to kill a buck, and send you some of it. Mr. Hamil- 
ton has promised me that favour. He has the best and 
fattest venison I ever tasted; and the finest boat, aud 
the finest situation, and the finest house, and the finest 
hall, and the finest wife and children, and the finest 
way of living I ever met. You live in Dublin among 
a parcel of rabble; I live at Castle Hamilton among 
gentlemen and ladies; you live upon chaffed mutton, 
I live upon venison; you drink benicarlo wine, I 
drink right French margose; you hear nothing but 
noise, with ravishing music my ears are delighted. If 
you were here you would never go back again. I 
fancy that I never shall; and that} shall be able soon 
to keep my coach, and bring you down iuto this ely- 
sium, which is both my taste and my choice. 

Pouvoir choisir, et choisir le meilleur, ce sont deux 
avantages qu'a le bon gofit. Cvest donc un des plus 
grands dons du ciel d’étre né homme de bon choix. 
And to give you a sample of my good choice, I choose 
to end with this French maxim, having no more to 
write, but my love to my mistress and service to all 
friends. Iam yours to the day of judgment, 

THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
TO THE DUKE OF CHANDOS. 
August 31, 1734, 
My Lorp,—Although I have Jong had the honoar to 
be an humble servant to your grace, yet I do not re- 
member to have ever written you a letter, at Jeast since 
her majesty’s death. For this reason your grace will 
reasonably wonder to find a man wholly forgotten 
begin a commerce by making a request. For which I 
can offer no other excuse than that frequent applica- 
tion has been made to me by many learned and worthy 
persons of this city and kingdom, who, having heard 
that I was not unknown to you, seldom failed any op- 
portunity of pressing me to solicit your grace, of whose 
generous jiature fame has well informed them, to make 
a present of those ancient records, in paper or parch- 
ment, which relate to this kingdom, that were formerly 
collected, as we have heard, by the late earl of Cla- 
rendon, during his government. here, and are now in 
your grace’s  erieaenai They can be of no use in 
England, and the sight of them will be of little value 
to foreign virtuosi; and they naturally belong to this 
poor kingdom. I could wish they were of great in- 
trinsic value, so as to be sold on the Exchange for 
1000/., because you would then part with them at 
the first hint, merely to gratify your darling passion 
of generosity and munificence: and yet, since they 
are only valuable ‘in the place of their birth, like the 
rest of our natives, I hope you will be prevailed on to 
part with them at the humble request of many very 
deserving persons in this city and university. In r¢-, 
turn for which bounty, the memory of it shall be pre- 
served in that honourable manner which su generous a 


* On this duke Swift wrote a severe epigram, beginning— 
* James Bridges and the dean at first were friends,” &c. 
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patron of learning as your grace will be certainly pleased 
with. And at their request alone I desire your com- 
pliance, without the least mention of myself as any 
way instrumental, 

I entreat your grace’s pardon for this interruption, 
and remain, with the greatest respect, my lord, your 
graces, &c. JONATHAN Swirres 

FROM MRS. PENDARVES, 
Little Vrook-street, Saptember 9, 1734. 

Sir,—I find your correspondence is like the singing of 
the nightingale; no bird sings so sweetly, but the 
pleasure is quickly past; a month or two of harmony, 
and then we lose it till next spring; I wish your fa- 
vours may as certainly return. J am at this time not 
only deprived of your letters, but of all other means 
of inquiring after your health; yonr friends and my 
correspondents being dispersed to their summer quar- 
ters, and know as little of you as I do. I have not 
forgot one mortifying article on this occasion, and if 
your design in ceglecting me was to humble me, it 
has taken effect ; could I find out the means of being 
revenged I would most certainly put it in execution ; 
but I have only the malice of an incensed neglected 
woman, without the power of returning it. The last 
letter I wrote to you was from Gloucester, about a 
twelvemouth ago; after that I went to Long-Leat, to 
my lady Weymouth; came to town in January, where 
I have remained ever since, except a few weeks I spent 
at. sir John Stanley's, at Northend, the Delville of this 
part of the world. I hope Naboth’s vineyard flou- 
rishes: it always has my good wishes, though I am 
hot near enough to partake of its fruits. The town is 
now empty, and, by most people, called dull; to me 
it is just agreeable, for I have most of my particular 
friends in town, and my superfluous acquaintance I can 
very well spare. My lord Carteret is at Hawnes; my 
lady Carteret isin town, nursing my lady Dysart, who 
is brought to bed of a very fine son, and in hopes of 
my lady Weymouth’s being soon under the same cir- 
cumstance. I have not seen my lord Bathurst since I 
was at. his house in Gloucestershire ; that 1s a mischief 
I believe you have produced; for as long as I could 
entertain him with an account of his friend the. dean, 
he was glad to see me; but lately we have been great 
strangers. Mrs. Donellan sometimes talks of making 
a winter's visit to Dublin, and hos vanity enough to 
think you are one of those that will treat her kindly ; 
her loss to me will be irreparable, beside the mortifica- 
tion it will be to me to have her go to a place where I 
should so gladly accompany her. I know she will be 
just, and tell the reasons why 1 could not this year 
take such a progress. After having forced myself into 
your company, it will be impertinent to make you a 
longer visit, aud destroy the intention of it; which was 
only to assure you of my being, sir, your most faithful 
and obliged humble servant, M. PENDARVES. 


FROM MR. POPE AND LORD BOLINGFRROKE. 
September 15, 1734. 
T nave ever thought you as sensible as any man I 
kuew of all the delicacies of friendship; and yet I 
fear (from what lord B. tells me you said in your last 
letter) that you did not quite understand the reason of 
my late silence. I assure you it proceeded wholly 
from the tender kindness I bear you. When the heart 
is full it is angry at all words that carmot come up to 
it; and you are now the man in all the world I am 
most troubled to write to, for you are the friend I have 
Jeft whom Iam most grieved about. Death has not 
done worse to me in separating poor Gay, or any other, 
than disease and absence in dividing us. I am afraid 
to know how you do, siuce most accounts I have give 
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me pain for you, and Tam unwilling to tell you the 
condition of my owu health. If it were good I would 
see you; aud yet if I found you in that very condition 
of deafness which made you fly from us while we were 
together, what comfort could we derive from it? In 
writing often I should find great relief, could we write 
freely ; and yet when I have done so you seem, by not 
an8wering in a very long time, to feel either the same 
uneasiness I do, or to abstain from some prudential 
reasons. Yet I am sure nothing that you and I would 
say to each other (though our whole souls were to be 
laid open to the clerks of the post-office) could hurt 
either of us so much, in the opinion of an honest man 
or good subject, as the intervening officious imperti- 
nence of those goers between us, who in England pre- 
tend to intimacies with you, and in Ireland to iti- 
macies with me. I cannot but receive any that call 
upon me in your name, and in trath they take it in 
vain too often. I take all opportunities of justifying 
you against these friends, especially those who know 
all you think and write, and repeat your  slighter 
verses. It is generally on such little scraps that 
witlings feed ; and it is hard the world should judge 
of our housekeeping from what we fling out to the 
dogs, yet this is often the consequence. But they 
treat you still worse, mix their own with yours, print 
them to get money, and lay them at your door. This 
] am satisfied was the case in the “ Epistle to a Lady ;” 
it was just the same hand (if I have any judgment in 
style) which printed your “ Life and Character” before, 
which you so strongly disavowed in your letters to 
lord Carteret, myself, and others. I was very well 
informed of another fact which convinced me yet more; 
the same person who gave this to be printed, offered to a 
bookseller a piece in prose of yours, as commissioned 
by you, which has since appeared aud been owned to 
be his own. I think (1 say once more) that I know 
your hand, though you did not mine in the ‘ Essay on 
Man.” I beg your pardon for not telling you, as I 
should had you been in England; but no secret can 
cross your Irish Sea, and every cle:k in the post-office 
had known it. I fancy, though you lest sight of me 
'n the first of those essays, you saw me in the second, 
The design of concealing myself was good, and had its 
fuil effect; I was thought a divine, a philosopher, and 
what not; and my doctrine had a sanction I could 
uot have given to it. Whether I can proceed in the 
same grave march like Lucretius, or must descend to 
the gaieties of Horace, I know not, or whether I can 
do either; but be the future as it will, 1 shall collect 
all the past in one fair quarto this winter, and send it 
you, where you will find frequent mention of yourself. 
I was glad you suffered your writings to be collected 
more completely than hitherto, in the volumes I daily 
expect from Ireland; I wish it had been in more 
pomp, but that will be done by others; yours are 
weauties that can never be tvo finely dressed, for they 
will ever be young. I have only ove piece of mercy 
to beg of you; do not laugh at my gravity, but  per- 
mit me to wear the beard of a philosopher, till I pull 
it off aud make a jest of it myself. It is just what my 
lord Bolingbroke is doing with metaphysics. I hope 
you will live to see and stare at the learned figure 
he will make on the same shelf with Locke and Mal- 
branche. 

You see how I talk to you (for this is not writing); 
if you like I should do so, why not tell me so? if it 
be the least pleasure to you, I will write once a-week 
most gladly ; but can you abstract the letters from 
the person who writes them, so far as not to feel more 
vexation in the thought of our separation, and those 
misfortunes which occasion it, than satisfaction in the 
nothings he can express? If you can, really and from 
my heart I cannot. ff seturn again to melancholy. 
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Pray, however, tell me, is it a satisfaction? that will 
make it one to me; and we will think alike, as friends 
ought, and you shall hear from me puuctually just 
when you will, 


BY LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


Our friend, who is just returned from a progress of 
three months, and is setting out in three days with 
me for the Bath, where he will] stay till toward the 
middle of October, left this letter with me yesterday, 
and ¥ cannot seal and despatch it till I have scribbled 
the remainder of this page full. He talks very pomp- 
ously of my metaphysics, and places them in a very 
honourable station. It is true I have written six let- 
ters and a half to him on subjects of that kind, and I 
propose a letter and a half more, which would swell the 
whole up to a considerable volume. But he thinks 
me fonder of the name of an author than Iam. When 
he and you, and one or two other friends have seen 
them, satis magnum theatrum mihi estis, I shall not 
have the itch of making them more public. I know 
how little regard you pay to writings of this kind ; but 
I imagine that if you can like any such, it must be 
those that strip metaphysics of all their bombast, keep 
within the sight of every well-constituted eye, and 
never hewilder themselves while they pretend to guide 
the reason of others. I wrote to youa long letter 
some time azo, and sent it by the post. Did it come 
to your hands, or did) the inspectors of private corre- 
spondence stop it, to revenge themselves of the ill said 
of them in it! Kale et me ama, 








PICKLE-HERRING TO MR. FAULKNER? 


Srrrau,’—Are not you the rascal that makes so free 
with my family? Had you once recollected that, 
graceless and despised as he is, that same serjeant 
Kite. was my brother, and, however marred in the 
making, was born to be as great a man as myself; had 
you thought with what vengeance aman in my high 
stution Gan espouse any one’s quarrel, and especially 
that of a sinking brother, durst you presume to run 
these lengths? Mark what Iam going to say ;_ bitter 
is the sorrow, hot, sour, and cutting is the sauce you 
are to taste after your merry conceits on my poor bro- 
ther; and what mortal can expect better that meddles 
with the very worst of the family of the Pickles. Re- 
collect at last, and tremble! Whom hast thou of- 
fended and. stirred up to wrath, thou little pitiful 
swad? More would I say to thee, but that I take 
thee right; I look upon thee only as the foul pipe 
through which the filth and nastiness of the whole 
uation is squirted in the teeth of my unfortunate bro- 
ther, the unlucky graceless dog, that has brought all 
this on himself; but alas, my brother! But, however 
provoked, are your scribbling spitfires uever to be sa- 
tisfied? One should think that by this time, if the 
poor soul had not enough, they certainly had! Is it 
uot sufficient for them to see aman of kearning and 
law, a man of smgular inimitable eloquence, a man 
of unparalleled graceful action, a man of unspeakable, 
inconceivable truth, justice, aud sincerity, exemplary 
religion, strict virtue, nice honour, and sterling worth 
in general, past finding out? I say, is it not sufficient 
to see a luminary like this now shintug in meridian 
lustre, but anon set for ever in a puddly cloud? Js it 
not sufficient to see him so unmasked and stigma- 
tized that he cau be no longer a tool even for a court 


a Indorsed by Dr. Swift, ‘* An excellent droll paper.” 

b This humorous letter, although addressed to Mr. Paal cae, 
was ultimately designed for the entertaiument of Dr. Swift 

¢ Bettesworth, serjeant-at law, whose character is wel) k ows 
for the assault he made upon Dr. Swilt int the vear 1738 was 
‘requently persecuted by the young pucts wader the ag ue of 
serjeant Kite. 
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sharper, and (what's worst of all for him) no longer 
to be in pay with them? Is it not sufficient to see 
his poor skull (God help it) incurably bumped and 
bulged Ly that damnable bounce of his against the 
pulpit cornish? Is it not sufficient to see with what 
pain and shame he wriggles along by that confounded 
splinter of the bar he lately got thrust into his : 
and which has left him a running sore to his dying 
day? Is it not sufficient to see him, all the last term, 
walk about in merry sadness, an idle spectator in the 
courts, where he was not retained even for his most 
noted talent of dirt-flinger? O you swarms of green 
counsels and attorneys! I wonder not to see you 
ted about Idler’s Corners looking sharp as dinner- 
ess men for a lucky pop on a client; but why, oh! 
why should this ever be the case of my hapless bro- 
ther? O fortune! fortune! cruel are thy sports! Is it 
not sufficient to see him doubly tormented in putting 
a good countenance on treatment which is inwardly 
ghawing and consuming him? in which state his whole 
comfort is, that for half a score years at least his con- 
science could never upbraid him: O the comfort of 
an easy conscience! Is it not sufficient to see him at 
Ballyspellin, and everywhere he goes, the common butt 
of gibe, wink, and titter? Is it not sufficient that, after 
what has been flying about since he left it, he knows 
not how to show his face in town, nor how to stand the 
infinite mortifications he is to meet with this winter ? 
Is it not sufficient that, as his case stands, it is the ser- 
jeant against all the world, and all the world agaist 
the serjeant? Wretched case, when a creature has not 
even the cheap relief of common pity! And is not all 
this sufficient? No, the virulent crew tell me that, as 
long as the terrible tumour in his breast continues hard, 
the caustic and corrosives must be applied, and that 
none but injudicious quacks would tak of emollients 
and lenitives, until some at least of the corrupt and 
foetid matter is discharged. In short, they tell me 
that as long as the cause remains, and the world likes 
the operations, the cure must go on the same way! 
Well, go on, ye scoundrels, go on! and make him as 
wretched and contemptible as you can; and when you 
have done your worst, I will make a provision for him 
that shall alarm you all; shall make some burst with 
envy, and others to look on him with a merry face, 
whom they so long beheld with hatred and derision. 

To keep neither him nor the world longer in suspense, 
know ye that I will take him home to myself, and after 
a little of my tutoring, not a turn in his intellects, ex- 
pression, or action, (which now are subject of satire, ) 
that shal] not soon become matter of high panegyric. 
O ye dogs you, I will set him over all your heads! I 
will advance him to a place of performance which 
he was born for, and which (however he thought of it 
all the while) he was uot ill bred to; and there he is 
sure to meet with the honour and applause he might in 
vain expect on any other stage, 

As for your part, little pert whipper-snapper Faulk- 
ner, is it base fear, or is it insufferable vanity in you 
to talk of correction from the hands of my brother ? 
Had you been anything above the sorry remnant of 
a man, you might poner come in for the honour of a 
gentle drubbing; but a little rascal] that has already 
one leg in the grave, what satisfaction or credit 
would it be to him to beat thee abominably, or even 
slay thee outright? No, but, sirrah, if our brother 
doctor Anthony > were alive, rot you, in spite of your 





« Idler's Corner is a bookseller’s shop, the corner of High- 
street acd Christ Church-lane, Dublin, near the four courts. 


b A whimsieal kind of man who had abundance of low’ hu- 
mour, and frequently used to entertain the schoolboys and 
populace with his harangnes and pleasantry, mounted upon a 
Jadder in some corner of a street. He died about eight or ten 
years hefore the date of this letter. 
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rascally Keven-bail, g and your scribbling janissaries 
he should set up his wheel just before your door, and 
on his pole, thrust up your fundament, he should twir. 
you about till your brains tumbled down into the hol- 
low of your wooden shin-bone, and till all the bones 
in your skin rattled and snapped like pipestoppers in a 
bladder. Take that from your sworn and mortal 
enemy, PICKLE-HERRING.® 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 


Hampstead, October 4, 1734. 

My DEAR AND WORTHY FRIEND,—You have no reasou 
to put me among the rest of your forgetful friends; for 
I wrote two Jong letters to you, to which I never received 
one word of answer. The first was about your health ; 
the last I sent a great while ago by one De la Mar. I 
can assure you with great truth that none of your friends 
or acquaintance has a more warm heart toward you 
than myself. I am going out of this troublesome 
world; and you among the rest of my friends shall 
have my last prayers and good wishes. 

The young man whom you recommended came to 
this place, and I promised to do him what service my 
ill state of health would permit. I came out to this 
place so reduced by a dropsy and an asthma that J 
could neither sleep, breathe, eat, nor move. I most 
earnestly desired aud begged of God that he would 
take me. Contrary to my expectation, upon venturing 
to ride (which I had forborne for some years, because 
of bloody water) 1 recovered my strength to a pretty 
considerable degree, slept, and had my stomach again; 
but I expect the return of my symptoms upon my re- 
turn to London, and the return of the winter. I am 
not in circumstances to live an idle country life; and 
no man at my age ever recovered of such a disease 
further than by an abatement of the symptoms. What I 
did J can assure you was not for life but ease. For I am 
at present in the case of a man that was almost in har- 
bour, and then blown back to sea; who has a reasonable 
hope of going to a good place, and an absolute cer- 
tainty of leaving a very bad one. Not that I have 
any particular disgust at the world; for I have as great 
comfort in my own family, and from the kindness of 
my friends, as any man; but the world, in the main, 
displeases me; and I have too true a presentiment of 
calamities that are likely to befall my country. How- 
ever, if I should have the happiness to see you before 
I die, you will find that I enjoy the comforts of life 
with my usual cheerfulness. JI cannot imagine why 
you are frighted from a journey to England. The 
reasous you assign are not sufficient; the journey I am 
sure would do you good. In general I recommend 
riding, of which I have always had a good opinion, 
and can now confirm it from my own experience, 

My family give you their love and service. The 
great loss I sustained in one of them gave me my first 
shock ; and the trouble I have with the rest to bring 
them to a right temper, to bear the loss of a father who 
loves them, and whom they love, is really a most sen- 
sible affliction to me. I am afraid, my dear friend, we 
shall never see one another more in this world, I shall, 
to the last moment,” preserve my Jove and esteem for 
you, being well assured you will never leave the paths 
of virtue and honour; for all that is in this world is 
not worth the least deviation from that way. It will 
be great pleasure to me to hear from you sometimes ; 
for none can be with more sincerity than I am, my 
dear friend, your most faithful friend and humble ser- 
vant, Jo, ARBUTHNOT. 


@ Keven-bay] was a cant name for the mob of the Liberty o. 
St. Patrick. 
b Ds: Arbuthnot dicd in March, 1735. 
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FROM SIR WILLIAM FOWNES~« 


From my Observatory in the Parliament- 
house, October 18, 1734. 
in,—There are a sort of geutlemen, who, after great 
labour and cost, have at last found out that two dishes 
of meat will not cost half so much as five or six, and 
yet answer the end of filling the bellies of as many as 
ustfally fed upon the five or six. 

I have considered that a like sort of reduction in 
other articles may have the like proportion of good 
effect; as for instance, when any one bespeaks a pair of 
shoes, a pair of stockings, or a pair of gloves, they 
should bespeak a pair and a half of each, and make use 
of these turn about: I am very confident they will an- 
swer the end of two pair; by which good management 
a quarter part of the expense in those articles may be 
saved. Perhaps it may he objected, that this is a spoil- 
ing of trade; to which I answer, that when the makers 
of those sorts of ware shall reduce their rates a quarter 
part, (instead of enhancing them as has been done in 
some late years unreasonably,) and now ought to be 
reduced according to the rates of wool and leather ; 

Then it may be reasonable to bespeak two pair in- 
stead of a pair and a half. 

Another objection may be started as to gloves, with 
a query, Which of the hands shall be obliged with two 
gloves? To this I answer, That generally the left hand 
is used but seldom, and not exposed as the other to 
many offices; one of which in particular is the hand- 
ling of ladies. For these reasons two gloves ought to 
be granted to the right hand. 

There are many other frugal improvements, which, 
as soon as I have discoursed Thomas Turner, the Qua- 
ker, who is now upon finding out the longitude, and 
further improving the latitude, I shall be able to de- 
monstrate what sort of meat, and the joints, will best 
answer this frugal scheme, as likewise in clothing and 
other parts of good economy; and they shall be com- 
municated to you by, sir, your most humble servant, 

Puito Maz. 


TO MR. POPE. 
November 1, 1734. 


I HAVE yours with my lord Bolingbroke’s postscript of 
September 15; it was long on its way, and for some 
weeks after the date I was very ill with my two inve- 
terate disorders, giddiness and deafness. The latter is 
pretty well off, but the other makes me totter towards 
evenings, aud much dispirits me. But I continue to 
ride and walk, both of which, although they be no 
cures, are at least amusements, 1 did never imagine 
you to be either inconstant, or to want right notions of 
friendship, but I apprehen:| your want of health; and 
it has been a frequent wonder to me how you have been 
able to entertain the world 80 long, so frequently, so 
peppily, under so many bodily disorders. My lord 
Bolingbroke says you have been three months rambling, 
which is the best thing you can possibly do in a sum- 
mer season; and when the winter recalls you, we will 
for our own interest leave you to your own speculations. 
God be thanked, I have done with everything and of 
every kind that requires writing, except now and then a 
letter; or, like a true old man, scribbling trifles only fit 
for children, or schoolboys of the lowest class at best, 
which three or four of us read and laugn at to-day, 
and burn to-morrow. Yet what is singular, I never 
am without some great work in view, enougn to take 
up forty years of the most vigorous, healthy man: 


although [am convinced that I shall never be able to | 


finish three treatises that have lain by me several years, 
and want nothing but correction. My lord B. said in 
his postscript that you would go to Bath in three days 


® ludorsed, ‘‘ A humorous project,’ 
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1 we since heard that you were aangerously ill there, and 
that the newsmongers gave you over. Buta gentleman 
of this kingdom, on his return from Bath, assured me 
he left you well, and so did some others whom I have 
forgot. JI am sorry at my heart that you are pestered 
with people who come in my name, and I profess to you 
it is without my knowledge. I am confident I shall 
hardly ever have occasion again to recommend; for 
my friends here are very few, and fixed to the freehold, 
from whence nothing but death will remove them. 
Surely I never doubted about your “ Essay on Man :” 
and I would lay any odds that I would never fail to 
discover you in six lines, unless you had a mind to 
write below or beside yourself on purpose. I confess I 
did never imagine you were so deep in morals, or that 
so many new and excellent rules could be produced so 
advantageously and agreeably in that science from 
any one head. I confess in some few places I was 
forced to read twice; I believe I told you before what 
the duke of Dorset said to me on that occasion, how a 
judge here who kuows you, told him that, on the first 
reading those essays, he was much pleased, but found 
some lines a little dark; on the second, most of them 
cleared up, and his pleasure increased; on the third, 
he had. no doubt remained, and then he admired the 
whole. My lord Bolingbroke’s attempt of reducing 
metaphysics to intelligible sense and usefuluess will be 
a glorious undertaking ; and as I never knew him fail 
in anything he attempted, if he had the sole manage- 
ment, so I am confident he will succeed in this. I 
desire you will allow that I write to you both at pre- 
sent, and so I shall while I live; it saves your money 
and my time; and he being your genius, no matter to 
which it is addressed. Iam happy that what you write 
is printed in large letters, otherwise, between the weak- 
ness of my eyes and the thickness of my hearing I 
should lose the greatest pleasure that is left me. Pray 
command my lord Bolingbroke to follow that example, 
if I live to read his metaphysics. Pray God bless you 
both, I had a melancholy account from the doctor of 
his health. J will answer his Jetter as soon as I can. 
I am ever entirely yours, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FROM THE REV. MARMADUKE PHILIPS. 


Marston, in Somersetshire, 
November 2, 1734. 


Sir,—You may be assured that I should not have de- 


_nied myself so long the pleasure of that great privilege 


and favour you allowed me at our parting, of cor- 
responding with you while T staid in England, but 
that I waited to give you some account of the success 
of your kind and friendly negotiation for me im the 
letter you were so good to give me to lord Orrery, and 
that I could not do before this week; for though I 
delivered my credentials to his lordship near a mouth 
ago, yet we did not talk over the affair til] very lately ; 
for as I thought it my duty to wait his time and leisure, 
I did not press him for an answer; and as I have all 
the reason in the world to imagine, from the many 
friendly offices you have done me, that you would 
rejoice at any good that may befal] me, so IT can at 
length tell you that it was as favourable as I could 
well wish for, considering every thing and circumstance 
attending that affair; for it seems the scheme in re- 
lation to Mr. Taylor's giving my mother and me so 
much money for our good-will in the lease can never 
take place, for many very good reasons his lordship 
_ gave me, which are too tedious now to trouble you 
‘ with; and therefore he only told me in general terms 
that, as he thought our case a little hard and severe, 
somewhat or other at the expiration of the lease must 
be done for me, but ia what maimer it was not possible 
_ for him to say; which surely was as much as any con- 
j scionable and reasonable man (and God forbid tat I 
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should ever prove otherwise) could expect; in short, 
his kind reception of me at Marston, and the handsome 
manner he has behaved himself toward me in every 
particular since I came to him, has been like lord 
Orrery himself; and now to whom must I attribute all 
this? not to any merit or conduct of my own, for I am 
conscious of none, but to the worthy dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, who takes delight in doing all the good he can 
to those who have the invaluable happiness and honour 
of being acquainted with him; and therefore what a 
monster of ingratitude should I be not to acknowledge 
the channel through which this intended bounty of his 
lordship is to flow to me, let it be more or less? 4g- 
nosco fontem ; for without controversy, you have been 
the means of bringing all this about; for which I shall 
say no more (being but bitter bad at making speeches) 
but the Lord reward you, and to assure you good sir 
that this your act of friendship manet et manebit alta 
mente repostum. His lordship told me that he would 
answer your letter very soon; and as his pen and head 
infinitely transcend mine, it is likely you will have then 
a clearer and better account of this matter than I can 
possibly give you. 

Ihave been under an unspeakable concern at an 
account I lately saw from Ireland of a return of your 
old disorders of giddiness and deafness; but I still 
flatter myself that it is not so bad with you as my 
fears have represented it, which makes me jong impa- 
tiently to hear how you really are; but Iam in hopes 
your usual medicina gymnastica will carry it off; if it 
does not, more the pity say I, and so will all say, I 
am confident, that know you; but surely ten thou- 
sand times more pity is it that you are not like one of 
Gulliver's Struldbrugs, immortal; but alas! that can- 
not be, such is the condition of miserable man; which 
nuts me often in mind of the following Jines I have 
somewhere or other met with, which I apply now and 
then to myself, by way of cordial :— 

What’s past we know, and what's to come must be, 

Or good or bad, is much the same to me; 

Since death must end my joy or misery, 

Fix'd be my thoughts on immortality. 
But hold! I believe I begin to preach; and it is well 
if you do not think by this time that I imagine myself 
in Rathenny® pulpit imstead of writing a letter to the 
dean, and therefore I forbear. 

I know wrifing in your present circumstances must 
be so very troublesome and uneasy to you that I am 
not quite so unreasonable as to expect it from you; 
but whenever your health permits you, it will be an in- 
finite pleasure and satisfaction to me to hear from you ; 
and the safest way of sending a letter to me will be 
under cover to lord Orrery, at Marston, near Frome, in 
Somersetshire. I shall trouble you, sir, with my com- 
pliments to my very good friends aud neighbours, lady 
Acheson and her mother, for whom I have a very real 
esteem and value, and also to Dr. Helsham and his 
lady, and with my very affectionate love and service 
to all my Sunday companions at the deanery.> 

I have no novelties to entertain you with from 
hence; for here we lead a very retired and perfectly 
rural life; but when I get to London (which I be- 
lieve will not be till after Christmas, because, as I am 
within ten or a dozen miles vf Bath, I have some 
thoughts of making a trip thither, and try what good 
those waters will do me), you may depend upon 
having an account of what passes in the political and 
learned world that is possible for me to come at and 
convey to you, and J hope to be then honoured with 


a Mr. Philips’s benefice, near Dubtin. a 

b It was customary for the doctor’s friends and acquaint- 
ances to visit him on Sunday afternoons, and spend the ovening 
with him; so that every one who was at leisure to go there was 
‘ure of meeting variety of good company. 
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all your commissions and commands iu that place; 
for 1 wish for nothing more than an opportunity: of 
showing with how much gratitude and true esteem for 
all your favours, 1 am, sir, your must obedient and 
much obliged humble servant, 
MARMADUKE Paitips. 
I have seen your friend Mrs, Cope at Bath, and she 
desired me to send her compliments to you. ° 





FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
London, November 7, 1734 

Do not accuse me of forsaking you: indeed it is not 
fhe least in my thoughts; but I heard you were ill, 
and had no letter from you, so doubted being troubie- 
some. I was about two months ago at my own house, 
and had my duke and duchess with me. The rest of 
my time was divided between lord president [Spencer] 
and Knowle. I have now left their graces in the coun- 
try, where I hope they will not stay long; for she has 
been very ill, though now recovered. 

Iam always more frighted when my friends are 
sick there, because there is neither physic nor phy- 
sician that is good for anything. Indeed I cannot 
answer whether your lord-lieutenant will be the same 
or not, All that I can say is, that ifhe asks my consent 
for it he shall not have it. Ihave no acquaintance 
with the duke of Chandos, nor I believe has the duke 
of Dorset much. And to be sure it would be to no 
purpose to ask him for those records? again, because, 
if he would have parted with them, he would have 
done it ou your asking. And whether it be useful or 
not, just to him, yet few people would care to part 
with what must enhance the value of their libraries ; 
but if he succeeds the duke of Dorset, then for certain 
he will be easily persuaded to make a compliment of 
them to the kingdom. Your friend Dr. Arbuthnot, 3 
hear, is out of order again. I have not seen hir 
lately, and I fear he is in a very declining way. J 
fancy it would be prodigiously good for your health tc 
come to England, which would be a great pleasure tc 
your most sincere old friend and humble servant, 

KE. GERMAIN, 


FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 
Gloucester, November 20, 1734, 
Sir,—I am truly concerned at your having been so 
much out of order; I most heartily wish you constant 
health and happiness, though that is of little use to 
you, and only serves to do honour to myself, by show- 
ing 1 know how to prize what is valuable. 

I should have returned you thanks much sooner for 
the favour of your last letter, but when I received it 
1 was preparing for my journey hither, and have ever 
since had so great a disorder in one of my eyes, that 
till this moment I have not been able to make my 
acknowledgments to you. I wonder you should he a 
a loss for a reason for my writing to you: we all love 
honour and pleasure; were your letters dull, do you 
imagine my vanity would not be fund of corresponding 
with the dean of St. Patrick's? But the last reason 
you give I like best, and will stick by, which is, that 


These records were manuscripts relating to the history of 
Ireland, which had been collected by sir James Ware (who was 
recorder of Dublin) befure, after, and during the troubles of 
1641, When lord Clarendon was lord-lieutenant, in 1686, be 
got these manuscripts from the heir of sir James, and broughs 
them into England, Alter lord Clarendon’s death they were 
svld to the hon. Mr, Brydges, afterwards duke of Chandos. 
The catalogue of them was printed in 1697, in the large folio 
catalogue of all the libraries both in England and Ireland, and 
the dean having read that account of them, was very desirous to 
procure them for public use. See a letter written by the deau 
to the duke of Chandos, dated August 31, 1734, soliciting his 
grace to present them to the public library at Dublin, in this 
volume 
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I ama more constant nymph than all your goddesses 
of much longer acquaintance ; and furthermore, I ven- 
ture to promise you are in uo danger of receiving a 
boutade, if that depends on my will. As for those 
fasting days you talk of they are, I confess, alluring 
baits, and I should certainly have been with you in 
three packets, according to your commands, could I 
either fly or swim; but I ama heavy lump, destined 
for a few years to this earthly element, and cannot 
move about without the concurrent assistance of several 
animals that are very expensive. 

Now for business: as soon as I received your letfer 
Twent to your brother Lansdown, and spoke to him 
about the duke of Chandos. He desired me to make 
his compliments to you, and to tell you he was very 
sorry he could be of no service to you in that affair ; 
but he has had no manner of correspondence or even 
acquaintance with the duke these fifteen years. I 
have put it, however, into hands that will pursue it 
diligently, and I hope obtain for you what you desire ; 
if they do not succeed you must not call me negli- 
gent; for whatever lies in my power to serve you, is of 
too much consequence for me to neglect. 


I have left my good friend and your humble ser- — 


vant, Mrs. Donellan, behind me in London, where she 
meets with little entertainment suitable to her under- 
standing; and she is a much fitter companion for the 
Dublin Thursday Society than for the trifling com- 
pany she is now engaged in; and I wish you had her 
with you (since [ cannot have her), because I know 
she would be happier than where she is, and my wish 
f think no bad one for you. Neither my eyes uor 
paper will hold ont any longer. I beg my compli- 
ments to all your friends, and am, sir, your most faith- 
ful humble servant, M. PENDARVES. 


FROM MR. JARVIS > 
Hampton, November 24, 1784. 
Dear Mr. Dean,—You can hardly imagine how re- 
joiced Tam at finding my old friend the bishop of 
Worcestere so hale at 83-4! No complaint; he does 
but begin to stoop, aud Iam forced myself, every now 
and then, to awaken myself to walk tolerably unrighe¢, 
famous as I was lately for a wight of uncommon vi- 
gour, and consequently spirits to spare. If ever I see 
Dublin again, and your Teague escapes hanging so 
long, I will myself truss him up for non-admittance 
when you were in a conversable condition. 1 am sure 
the lady will rend you Mr. Conolly’s¢ picture with 
pleasure, when I tell her you expect it. Our friend 
Pope is off and on, here and there, everywhere and 
nowhere, @ son ordinaire, and therefore as well as we 
can hope for a carcase so crazy. He assures me he 
has done his duty in writing frequently to the dean, 
because he is sure it gives you some amusement, as he 
is rejoiced at all yours; therefore you must write 
away. Upon inquiry, I learn that exercise is the best 
medicine for your giddiness. Penny made Mrs, Pen- 
darves happy with a print of yours, and I do not fail 
to distribute them to all your well-wishers. I am, 
dear dean, yours most affectionately, 
CHARLES JARVIS. 

I held out bravely the three weeks’ fogs, &c., and am 

very well. 


a That is, dining upontwo or three dishes at the deanery $ 
which, in comparison of magnificent tables, the doctor used to 
call fasting. 

b A celebrated painter, contemporary with sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

¢ Dr. John Hough, bishop of Worcester. 

4 Speaker of the house of commons, one of the lurds-justices, 
and a commissioner of the revenue iu Ireland. 
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FROM MR. POPE 
Twickenham, December 19, 1784. 

I am truly sorry for any complaint you have, and it 
is in regard to the weakness of your eyes that 1 write 
(as well as print) in folio. You will think (1 know 
you will, for you have all the candour of a good un- 
derstanding) that the thing which men of our age feet 
the most is the friendship of our equals; and that 
therefore whatever aflects those who are stept a few 
years before us, cannot but sensibly affect us who are 
to follow. It troubles me to hear you complain of your 
memory, and if Iam in any part of my constitution 
younger than you, it will be in my remembering 
everything that has pleased me in you, longer than 
perhaps you w'll, The two summers we passed tos 
gether dwell always on my mind, like a vision which 
gave me a glimpse of a better life, and better company, 
than this world otherwise afforded, Tam now an in- 
vidual upon whom no other depends; and may go 
where I will if the wretched carcase I am annexed to 
did not binder me IT rambled, by very easy journeys, 
this year to lord Bathurst and Jord Peterborough, who 
upon every occasion commemorate, Jove, and wish fur 
you. JT now pass my days between Dawley, London, 
and this place; not studious nor idle; rather polishing 
old works than hewing out new. I] redeem now and 
then a paper that has been abandoned several years ; 
and of this sort you will see one which I inscribe te 
our old friend Arbuthnot. 

Thus far ] had written, and thinking to finish my 
letter the same evening, was prevented by company, 
and the next morning found myself ina fever, highly 
disordered, and so continued in bed for five days, and 
in my chamber till now; but so well recovered as to 
hope to go abroad to-morrow, even by the advice of 
Dr. Arbuthnot. He himself, poor man, is much broke, 
though not worse than for these two last months he has 
been. He took extremely kind your letter. I wish 
to God we could once mect again, before that sepa- 
ration which yet I would be glad to believe shall re- 
unite us; but he who made us, not for ours, but his 
purposes, knows only whether it be for the better or 
the worse that the affections of this life should or 
should not continue into the other: and doubtiess it 
is us it should be. Yet I am sure that while 1 am 
here, and the thing that I am, 1 shall be imperfect 
without the communication of such friends as you; 
you are to me like a limb lost and buried in another 
country; though we seem quite divided, every acci- 
deut makes me feel you were once a part of me. I 
always consider you so much as a friend, that 1 forget 
you are an author, perhaps too much; but it is as 
much as T would desire you would do to me. How- 
ever, if I could inspirit you to bestow correction upon 
those three treatises which you say are so near com- 
pleted, I should think it a better work than any I can 
pretend to of my own. I am almost at the end of my 
morals, as I have been long ago of my wit; my system 
is a short one, and my circle arrow. Imagination 
has no limits, and that is a sphere in which you may 
move on to eternity; but where one is confined to 
truth (or to speak more like a human creature, to the 
appearances of truth), we soon find the shortness of our 
tether. Indeed, by the help of a metaphysical chain 
of ideas, one may extend the circulation, go round and 
round for ever, without making any progress beyond 
the point to which Providence has pinned us; but this 
does not satisfy me, who would rather say a little to no 
purpose than a great deal, Lord Bolingbroke is vos 
luminous, but he is voluminous only to destroy vo- 
lumes. I shall not live, I fear, to see that work printed; 
he is so taken up still (in spite of the monitory hiut 
given in the first line of my Essay,— 
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** Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner things 

To low ambition and the pride of kings),” 
with particular men, that he neglects mankind, and is 
still a creature of this world, not of the universe: this 
world, which is a name we give to Europe, to England, 
to Ireland, to London, to Dublin, to the court, to the 
castle, and so diminishing till it comes to our own 
affairs, and our own persons. When you write (either 
to him or to me, for we accept it all as one), rebuke 
him for it, as a divine if you Fike it, or as a badineur, 
if you think that more effectual. 


What I write will show you that my head is yet | 


weak. I had written to you by that gentleman from 
the Bath, but I did not know him, and everybody 
that co.nes from Ireland pretends to be a friend of the 
dean's. I am always glad to see any that are truly 
so, and therefore do not mistake anything I said so 
as tu discourage your sending any such tome. Adieu. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

December 25, 1734. 
Dear Sir,—Mr. R. Hamilton is glad the venison got 
safe to you; it was carried by a county Cavan man 
in the 75th year of his age, who went off on Wednes- 
day morning, was back with uson Saturday night, in 
all 104 miles. He was much affronted that a young 
fellow was proposed for the expedition There's a 
county Cavan man for you! 

As for myself, I am grown thirty years younger, 
py no other method than eating, drinking and breath- 
ing freely in this Elysium of the universe. Happy 
will it be for you (if I misjudge not, and very seldom 
{ do, as you yourself can witness, who have known 
me above sixteen years, and I believe a little more, if 
my memory fails me not, as I have no reason to think 
it does; for I do not find it in the least impaired) to 
convey yourself into the finest apartment of our Ely- 
sium, J mean to Castle Hamilton, where you will find 
a most hearty welcome, and all the delights this 
world can give—— But you must take me along with 
you. 

Nothing could give me greater pleasure than to 
hear that your innocent subjects of the Kevin-Bayls 
escaped the gallows, in spite of Bettisworth» and 
all his add hay rents——If he were to make them a 
holiday, it shuuld make one for me and my boys like- 
wise. 

Sunday we had a very hard frost—yesterday morn- 
ing fair—the afternoon, all night, and this morning 
to ten, was rain—now fair again, but lowering. 

We are just now going to dinner at captain Per- 
rott’s, where your health is never omitted, both as 
dean aud drapier. I forgot to tell you that there is 
a drapier’s club fixed in Cavan of about thirty good 
fighting fellows; from whence I remark you have the 
heart of Ireland. Vid. Grierson’s new map.—There 
is another Cavan Bayl for you.¢ 

I have no more to trouble you with, but my good 
wishes for your long health and happiness. I ams 
dear sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


If you go out of town before I return, leave the key 
of your strong-box with Jane, that I may put my 
money among yours, 


a Dr. Swift used to call the people who lived in the liberty 
of St. Patrick’s his subjects: and without doubt they would 
have fought up to their knees in blood for him; so much was 
he beloved. 

b The right spelling of this name is Bettesworth, constant! 
pronounced as a word of two syllables, until some poems had 
come out againet him, and then Mr. Bettesworth affected to pro- 
nounce it as three syllables, to which this spelling by Dr. 
Sheridan alludes. 

© Alluding to the inhabitants of the liberty of St. Patrick's 
having formed themselves into a body-guard for Swift, upon 
Betiesworth’s threatening personal violence against him. 
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TO MRS DINGLEY. 

December 26, 1734. 
Pray God bless you, and restore your health, anc: 
give you many happy new years. I send you your 
usual Christmas-box. I will see you as soon as I can, 
I am tolerably well, but have no security to continue 
so. We must all submit, both by piety and necessity. 
I am ever entirely yours. I send you two bottles sf, 
wine.a JONATHAN Swirrt. 


TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. 
January 14, 1735. 

| My Lorp,—I am assured that your grace will have 
| several representations of an affair relating to the uni- 
| versity here from some very considerable persons in 
' this kingdom. However, I could not refuse the ap- 
plication made me by a very worthy person of that 
|; society who was commissioned by some principal 
| members of the body to desire my good offices to your 
grace; because they believed you thought me an 
honest man, and because I had the honour to be known 
to you from your early youth. The matter of their 
request related wholly to a dreadful apprehension they 
lie under of Dr. [John] Whetcombe'’s endeavour to 
procure a dispensation for holding his fellowship along 
with that church preferment bestowed on him by your 
grace.» The person sent to me on this message gave 
me a written paper containing the reasons why they 
hope your grace will not be prevailed upon to grant 
such a dispensation. I presume to send yor an ab- 
stract of these reasons; because I may boldly assure 
your grace that party or faction have not the least 
concern in the whole affair; and as to myself, it hap- 
pens that I am an entire stranger to Dr. Whetcombe. 

It is alleged “That this preferment given to the 
doctor consists of a very large parish, worth near 
6007. a-year, in a very fine country thirty miles from 
Dublin; that it abounds very much with papists, and 
consequently a most important cure, requiring the 
rector’s residence, beside some other assistant; which 
being so rich, it might well afford. 

“That as to such dispensations, they find in their 
college books but three or four instances since the revo- 
lution, and these in cases very different from the pre- 
sent: for those few livings which had dispensations to 
be held with a fellowship were sinecures of small 
value, not sufficient to induce a fellow to leave his 
college; and in the body of those dispensations is in- 
serted a reason for granting them. That they were 
such livings as could be no hinderance in the discharge 
of a fellow’s duty. 

“ That dispengations are very hurtful to their so- 
ciety; because they put a stop to the succession of 


_ It was known by an accident, alter Dr. Swift’s memory 


| failed, that he allowed an annuity of 52/. to Mrs. Dingley; but 


instead of doing this with the pride of a benefactor, or gratifying 
his pride by making her feel ter dependence, he always pre- 
tended that he acted as her ageut, ann that the money he paid 
her was the produce of a certain sum which she had in the funds ; 
and the better to save appearances, he always took her receipt, 
and sometimes would pretend with great seeming vexation, that 
she drew upon him before he had received her money from 
London. However, he was punctual in paying it quarterly. 
He used to write the receipt himself in the following form every 
quarter-day, and sent it to be sigued by the messenger who 
carried the money :— 
July 25th, 11737. 

‘* Received from Dr. Swift, dean of St. Patrick's, the 
sum of 13/. sterling, in full for one quarter’s rent of 
payments out of funds in England, by advance of wha‘ 
will be due to me at Michaelmas next, in this year 
1737; the said dean always paying me quarter by 
advance. I say, received by me, Re. GLEY. 


Mrs. Dingley died before her benefactor in July, 1743. 
b He had a higher preferment Dec. 43 following, being raised 
' to the united sees of Clonfert and Kilmarduagh. He was trans- 
iated to the archbishopric of Cashel, Aug. 26,1758; and died 
1754, : 
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fellowships, and thereby give a check to that emula- 
tion, industry, and improvement in learning which 
the hopes of gaining a fellowship will best incite 
young students with. 

“‘ That, if this dispensation should take place, it may 
prove a precedent for the like practice in future times; 
which will be very injurious to the society, by en- 
cofraging fellows to apply for dispensations when 
they have interest enough to get preferments, by which 
the senior fellows will be settled in the college for 
life ; and thus, for want of a succession any other way 
than by death or marriage, all encouragement to 
young diligent students will be wholly lost. 

“That a junior fellowship is of very small value, 
and to arrive at it requires good sense as well as long 
and close study; to which young studeuts are only 
encouraged by hopes of succeeding, in a reasonable 
time, to be one of the seven seniors, which hopes 
will be quite cut off when those seniors are perpetuated 
by dispensations. 

“ That the fellows at their admittance into their 
fellowships take a solemn oath never to accept of any 
church preferment above a certain value, and distance 
from Dublin, as long as they continue fellows; to 
which oath the accepting of a dispensation by Dr. 
Whetcombe is directly contrary, in both particulars of 
value and distance. 

“That at this time there is a set of very hopeful 
young men, in long and close study, to stand for 
the first vacant’ fellowship, who will be altogether 

liscouraged and drop their endeavours in the pur- 
suit of learning, by being disappointed in their hopes 
of Dr. Whetcombe’s leaving the college, and open- 
ing a way for one of them to succeed in a fellowship.” 

These, my lord, are the sam of the reasons brought 
me by a very worthy person, a fellow of that college, 
and recommended by some of the most deserving in 
that body; and I have shortened them as much as I 
could. 

Ishall only trouble your grace with one or two of 
my own remarks upon this subject. 

The university, and in some sense the whole king- 
dom, are full of acknowledgment for the honour 
your grace has done them, in trusting the care of 
one of your sons to he educated in the college of 
Dublin, which hopes to be always in your grace’s 
favour: and by your influence, while you govern 
here, as well as the credit you will always deserve 
at court, will ever desire to be protected in their 
rights. 

Your grace will please to know, that a fellowship 
in this university differs much, in some very import- 
ant circumstances, from most of those in either of 
the universities in England. 

My lord George will tell your grace, that a fel- 
lowship is here obtained with great difficulty by the 
number of candidates, the strict examination in many 
branches of learning, and the regularity of life and 
manners. It is also disposed of with much solemnity : 
the examiners take an oath at the altar, to give their 
vote according to their consciences, 

The university is patron of some church preferments, 
which are offered to the several fellows downward to 
the lowest in holy orders. 

I beg your grace to consider, that there being very 
little trade here, there is no encouragement for gentle- 
mez. to breed their sons to merchandise: that not 
many great employments, in church or law, fall to the 
share of persons born here: that the last resource of 
younger sons is to the church: where, if well be- 
friended, they may chance to rise to some reasonable 

» Lord George, his grace’s third son. His lordship was 


under the tuition of Dr. Whetcombe and Mr. Molley, the one a 
senior, the other a junior fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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spiritual maintenance: although we do not wart in- 
stances of some clergymen well born and of good 
reputation, who have been, and still are, curates for 
thirty years; which hag been a great discouragement 
to others who have no other means left to provide for 
their children. 

Your grace will not want opportunities, while you 
continue in this government, and by your most de- 
served favour with his majesty, to make Dr. Whet- 
combe easier in his preferment, by some addition that 
no person or society can have the least pretence tu 
complain of. And I humbly beg your grace, out of 
the high veneration I bear to your person and virtues, 
that you will please to let Dr. Whetcombe content 
himself for a while with that rich preferment, (one 
of the best in the kingdom,) until it shall lie in your 
way further to promote him to his own content. If, 
upon his admittance to his fellowship, he took an 
oath never to accept a church living thus circum- 
stantiated, and hold it with his fellowship, it will be 
thought hardly reconcilable to conscience to receive 
a dispensation. 

I humbly entreat your grace to forgive this long 
trouble I have given you; wherein I have no sort of 
interest except that which proceeds from an earnest 
desire that your grace may continue, as you have 
begun from your youth, without incurring the least 
censure from the world, or giving the least cause of 
discontent to any deserving person. I am, &c. 

JONATHAN SwIrT. 


FROM MRS. DONNELLAN, 
London, January 19, 1735. 
Sir,—My brother tells me you are so mond {6 inquire 
after me, and to speak in a very kind manner of me, 
which as it gives me the greatest pleasure, so it raises 
in me the highest gratitude. 1 tind I have a great 
advantage in being very inconsiderable ; I dare believe 
people sincere when they profess themselves my friends ; 
I consider I am not a wit, a beauty, nor a fortune ; then 
why should I be flattered? I have but two or three 
qualities that I value myse'f upon, and those are so 
much out of fashion that 1 make no parade of them ; 
I am very sincere, I endeavour to be grateful, and I 
have just sense enough to discern superior merit, and 
to be delighted with the least approbation from it. My 
brother some time ago gave me hopes of receiving a 
letter from you, but he now tells me your ill state of 
health has made writing uneasy to you. I grieve much 
at my loss, but more at the occasion of it; and I write 
now only to return my best thanks for your good 
opinion and designs, not to solicit new favours, or give 
you the trouble of answering this. I hope next summer 
to be in Ireland, where I shall expect to receive your 
answer in person, when the sun, with its usual blessings, 
shall give us this additional one of restoring you to 
that state of health that all those who have the happi- 
ness of knowing you, either as a friend aud companiun, 
or lover of you: country, must with the greatest earnest- 
ness desire. You will laugh perhaps, sir, at my saying 
I hope to see Ireland this year; indecd, the generality 
of our country folks who spend a little time here, and 
get into any tolerable acquaintance, seem to forget they 
have any other country till a knavish receiver or their 
breaking tenants put them in mind of it; but I assure 
you I have so little of the fine lady in me that I prefer 
a sociable evening in Dublin to all the diversions of 
London, and the conversation of an ingenious friend, 
though in a black gown, to all the powdered toupet at 
St. James's, What has kept me seven years in London 
is the duty I owe a very good mother of giving her 
my company since she desires it, and the conveniency 
I enjoy with her of a house, coach. aud servants al my 
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command. I suppose, sir, you know Mrs. Pendarves 
has been for some time at Gloucester; she has pre- 
ferred a pious visit to a sick mother, in a dull country 
town, to Jondon in its gayest dress; she tells me she 
tlesigns next month to return to us; the only uneasiness 
I shall have in leaving London is the parting with so 
valuable and tender a friend; but as she promises me 
that if I stay in Ireland she wfll make it another visit, 
I think for the good of my country I must leave her. 
But while l am indulging myself in telling you my 
thoughts and designs, I should consider I am perhaps 
making you a troublesome or unseasonable visit; if 
go, use me as all impertinent things should be used ; 
take no notice of me; all I designed in writing to you 
was to let you know the high sense I have of all your 
favours, and that I am, with the greatest gratitude and 
esteem, sir, your most obliged obedient humble servant, 
H. DonneELLan. 


I beg you will be so good to give my best wishes and 
services to Dr. Delany and Dr. Helsliam, 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

February 13, 1735. 
You are a fine gentleman indeed to teach his grace of 
Dorset. such saucy words; and we have quarrelled so 
much about. it that Ido not know but I shall oblige 
him to meet me behind Montague-house. He says it 
ig some time ago that he commanded me to write to you 
to assure you he thought himself very much obliged to 
you for your letter, and that he takes it as a proof of 
your friendship and good-will to him. So far I own 
is true; he did humbly beg the favour of me to write 
you this a great while ago; but I understood he had 
something else more to say, so delayed writing ; and 
though I cannot but own I have seen him pretty often 
since, yet (at the times I could speak to him) my addle 
head constantly forgot to ask him what he had to say. 
So now he says he will do his own business and write 
tou you soon himself, 

The countess [of Suffolk] has quitted the court 
because, after a long iliness at Bath, she did not meet 
with a reception that she liked; though her mistress 
appeared excessively concerned, and expressed great 
uneasiness at parting with her; and my opinion is that 
not only her master and mistress but her very enemies 
will have reason to repent the part they have acted by 
her. 

Now I have answered all I can tell you that you 
want to know, I bid my dear dean adieu. 


FROM THE EARL OF STRAFFORD.a 
London, February 18, 173d, 
Sirn,—To honour, and esteem, and admire you is 
general to a)] that know or have heard of you; but to 
be pleased with your commands, and glad and diligent 
to obey them is peculiar to your true friends, of which 
rumber I am very desirous to be reckoned. On re- 
ceiving your letter by Mr. Skerret, I immediately un- 
dertook to do him the best service I could, and thought 
myself happy in having advanced his affair so far as 
to get his petition to the house of lords read and agreed 
to, und a peremptory day agreed to for his being (as 
this day) heard ex parte if the other party did not put 
in their answer before. I likewise got several lords to 
attend; but on printing his case, our new lord-chan- 
cellor [Talbot] (who at present has a great sway in 
the house) found out that the petition I had presented 
for Mr. Skerret had not fully explained matters to the 
house ; because, upon comparing dates, the petitiowof 
appeal last year was presented late in the sessions; and 


He had been ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 


tiary to the states-genera) duriog the treaty for the peace of | 


Ytreche. 
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that though there was then an order for the responJent 
to put in their answer in five weeks (the usual time for 
causes in Ireland) yet tl.e parliament did not sit above 
a fortnight after, so that it was impossible for the re- 
spondents’ answer to be put in by that time. That the 
parliament. ia dissolved, the respondents in Jreland 
might expect to have been served with a new order this 
session, which it did not appear was done; and that 
though in the courts below, if answers were not put in, 
they proceeded to hear causes ex parte; yet there was 
this difference, that there they always allowed .a time 
for the defendant to have his canse re-heard; but in 
the house of lords our decrees are final, and it would 
be hard for any person by surprise to be absolutely cut 
out from making his defence. The whole house seem- 
ing to be of the same mind, they put off the cause for 
Thursday five weeks, and ordered the respondents, in 
the mean time, to be served with an order to put in 
their answer; and if they did not answer by that time 
the house would proceed absolutely to hear the cause 
ex parte. I must own to you the chancellor proposed 
to put it off only for a month; and it was I alone 
desired it might be for five weeks, giving for a reason 
that, since the appellant was disappointed once, after 
having been at the expense of feeing his counsel, he 
might not be so a second time; and since his adver- 
saries were ready to make all the chicane possible, they 
might not have the pretence for another by saying, as 
the usual time was five weeks, and this order but for a 
month, they expected they were to be allowed the usual 
time; so I thought it was better giving them a week 
more than leaving them any room for further chicane. 
As I have not seen your friend Mr. Skerret since this 
order, I do not know how he takes it; but I was re- 
solved to give you this account of what happened but 
a few hours ago, that you might be convinced of my 
diligence to gratify you in everything you desire of, 
sir, your most sincere faithful humble servant. 
As the house of commons were but yesterday on the 
practice of opening letters, you will not wonder if | 
expect this to be opened. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER, 
Deanery-house, Dublin, March 1, 1735. 

My VERY GooD AND oLp FRIEND,—lI received lately a 
very acceptable preseut which you were pleased to send 
me, which was an engraved picture of you, very hand- 
somely framed, with a glass over it. I take your re- 
membrance of me very kindly, and give you my hearty 
thanks. I have no other way to show my gratitude at 
present than by desiring another favour from you, 
which, however, will be less expensive. Mr. Singleton, 
the king’s prime-serjeant here, is one of the first among 
the worthiest persous in this kingdom ; of great honour, 
justice, truth, good sense, good nature, and knowledge 
in his faculty ; this gentleman, whom 1 have the honour 
to know, although his business be too great to allow me 
the happiness of seeing him as often as I desire, hath 
commanded me to recommend the bearer, Mr. 
Richardson, agent to the Derry society, whereof you 
are a member. From such a recommendation as the 
prime-serjeant’s I will engage that Mr. Richardson is a 
very deserving man, and that whatever he desires of you 
will be perfectly just and reasonable. 

Aud now, my good friend, give me leave to inquire 
after your health, which I hope is much better than 
mine. Are you often in your coach at Highgate and 
Hampstead? Do you keep cheerful company? I 
know you cannot drink, but I hope your stomach for 
eating is not declined; and how are you treated by 
the gout? These and many more particulars I desire 
to know. 

The people who read news have struck me to the 
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heart by the account of my dear friend doctor Arbuth- 
uot’s death ; although | could expect no less by a letter 
I received from him a month or two ago. Do you 
sometimes see Mr. Pope? We still correspond pretty 
constantly, He publishes poems often and better than 
ever, which I wonder at the more, because he com- 
plfins, with too much reason, of his disorders. What 
a havoc has death made among our friends since that 
of the queen! As to myself, I am grown leaner than 
you were when we parted last, and am never wholly 
free from giddiness and weakness, and sickness in my 
stomach, otherwise I should have been among you two 
or three years ago, but now I despair of that happiness. 
I ride a dozen miles as often as I can, and always walk 
the streets, except in the night, which my head will 
not suffer me to do. But my fortune is so sunk that [ 
cannot afford half the necessaries or conveniences that 
I can still make a shift to provide myself with here. 
My chief support is French wine, which, although not 
equal to yours, I drink a bottle to myself every day. 
I keep three horses, two men, and an old woman, in a 
large empty house, and dine half the week, like a king, 
by myself. Thus I tell you my whole economy, 


which, I fear, will tire you by reading. Pray God , 


keep you in health and happiness; aud do me the 

justice to believe that E am, with true esteem ana 

friendship, dear sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
JONATHAN SwiIFT. 


You see by my many blottings and interlinings what 
a condition my head is in. 


FROM LORD CARTERET. 
Jermyn street, March 6, 1735. 


Str,—I had the honour of your letter, and attended 
the cause yesterday, and the day before; it weut for 
your friend upon the justest principle, and that unani- 
mously. He did not only carry lis cause before the 
house, but his future cause springing out of this, is 
mended by the decree. The chancellor said, the re- 
spondent had more reason to appeal than the appel- 
lant. Mr. Lindsay, who iuformed you right in all 
the matters you mentioned to me, will inform you, on 
perusing our decree, of the reason of the chancellor's 
expression, J have a partiality for captain Rowley in 
everything but judicature; and in that capacity, if 
qudge Lindsay and 1 sat together, I fancy, by what I 
now of him, that we should seldom disagree. 

I thank you for taking notice of the prosperous 
events that have happened to my family. If alliance 
and the thoughts of prosperity can vind a man to the 
interest of his country, I am certainly bound to stand 
by liberty; and when you see me forgetful of that, 
may you treat me like Traulus and Pistorides.* I am 
impatient for four volumes, said to be your works, for 
which my wife and I have subscribed; and we ex- 
pected a dozen of copies from Mr. Tickell last packet. 

I intend these ne shall be the first foundation of 
the libraries of my three grandsons. In the meantime 
they will be studied by my son and sons-in-law. 

I desire you will condescend to make my compli- 
ments to Dr. Delany, for whom I have a most hearty 
esteem, though I know he thinks me not serious enough 
upon certain arduous points of antiquity. 

Sir, that you may enjoy the continuance of all hap- 
piness is my wish; as for futurity, I know your name 
will be rememuered, when the names of kings, lords- 
lieutenants, arcliwvishops, and parliament politicians 
will be forgotteu, at last, you yourself must fall into 
oblivion, which muy nappen in less than a thousand 
years, though the term may be uncertain, and will 
depend on the progress that barbarity and ignorance 
may make, notwithstanding the sedulous endeavours 
to the contrary, of the great prelates in this and suc- 


a Joshua, lord Alleu, and Richurd Tighe, esq. 
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ceeding ages. My wife, my mother, ny mother-in- 
law, my &c., &c., &c., all join with me in good wishes to 
you; and I hope you will continue to believe that I 
am, with the greatest respect, sir, your most humbl: 
and most obedient servant, CARTERET. 


TO WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQ. 
Dublin, March 8, 1735. 

Sir,—Mr. Stopford going to England upon some par- 
ticular affair, I gladly complied with his desire, that I 
should du myself the honour of writing to you, 
because, as useless as I am, and although I shall 
never have the happiness tu see you, yet my ambition 
to have some small place in your memory will live as 
long as myself, “ 

I will do an unmannerly thing, which is, to bequeath 
you an epitaph for forty years hence, in two words, 
Ultimus Britannorum. You never forsook your party. 
You might often have been as great as the court can 
make any man so; but you preserved your spirit of 
liberty when your former colleagues had utterly 
sacrificed theirs; and if it shall ever begin to breathe 
in these days, it must entirely be owing to yourself and 
one or two friends. But it is altogether impossible for 
any nation to preserve its liberty loug under a tenth 
part of the present luxury, infidelity, and a million of 
corruptions. We see the Gothic system of limited 
monarchy is extinguished in all the nations of Europe. 
{t is utterly extirpated in this wretched kingdom, and 
yours must be the next. Such has ever been human 
nature, that a single man, without auy superior ad- 
vantages either of body or mind, but usually the 
direct contrary, is able to attack twenty millions, and 
drag them voluntarily at his chariot-wheels. But no 
more of this. Iam as sick of the world as I am of 
age and disease, the last of which I am never wholly 
without. I live in a nation of slaves, who sell them- 
selves for nothing. My revenues, though half sunk, 
are sufficient to support me in some decency. And ] 
have a few friends of great worth, who, when I visit 
them, or they me, agree together in discovering our 
utter detestation of all proceeding both here and there. 
Hec eat vita solutorum misera ambitione gravique, Tam 
under the displeasure of the court for fixing up a true 
Whig epitaph in my cathedral, over the burying- 
place of old Schomberg, and for sume other things of 
equal demerit or disaffection, wherewith ] am charged , 
perhaps also for some verses laid to -my charge, and 
published without my knowledge or cousent; wherein 
you and another person are understood to be meant by 
initial letters. 

I desire your pardon for the trouble I gave in 
recommending a gentleman to your protection, who 
has an appeal before the house of lords; wherein J was 
prevailed on by an eminent person in the law, who, by 
a miracle, was raised to the bench in these very times, 
although he be a man of virtue and learning in a great 
degree. Dear sir, you have nothing to desire im this 
world but good health, good times, the prosperity of 
your family (wherein you have my constant prayers), 
and deserving friends. I have often said that I uever 
knew a more easy man to live with than yourself; and 
if you had only a poor 10,0002 a-year, 1 would com- 


_mand you to settle 1000/. of if on me to live in your 
next neighbourhood ;_ but as for our friends at Twick- 
-enham and Dawley, I have told them plamly that 
they are both too speculative and temperate for me to 


my recommendation. 


accept their invitation, and infinitely too philosophical. 
The bearer, Mr. Stopford, has such infinite obligations 
to you for your favours to him, and is, in all respects, 
so very deserving a gevtleman, that I am sure you 
never reperted the good office you have done him at 
But he only attends you on 


j perfect gratitude; for he knows very well you are 
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what is now called a disaffected person. You are, in 
the modern sense, a friend to popery, arbitrary power, | 
and the pretender; and therefore he has just politics 
enough not to trouble you with helping him by the 
hand to better preferment; and I pray God, while 
things continue as they are, that it may be never in 
your power to make a curate or an exciseman. 
You will hear perhaps that one Faulkner has 
wrinted four volumes, which are called my works: he 
only prefixed the first letters of my name; it was 
done sitter against my will; for there is no property : 
in printers or booksellers here, and I was not able to | 
hinder it. I did imagine that after my death the | 
several London booksellers would agree among them- | 
selves to aia what each of them had by commot. 
consent; but the man here has prevented it, much to ° 
my vexation, for I would as willingly have it done 
even in Scotland. All this has vexed me not a little, | 
as done in so obscure a place. Ihave never yet looked 
into them, nor, I believe, ever shall. You will find 
Mr. Stopford the same modest, virtuous, learned man _ 
that you last saw him; but with a few more years | 
and a great deal more flesh, beside the blessing of a 
wife and children. I desire to present my humble 
service to yours. I pray God bless and assist you in 
your glorious endeavours for the preservation of your | 
country, and remain, with the truest respect, sir, your 
most obedient and obliged humble servant, 
JoNATHAN SwiFt. 


You will see by the many blunders in words, 
syllables, and letters, what a condition my giddy head 
is in. 


— 


FROM WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQ. 
London, March 11, 1735. 

Dear S81r,—I have often desired our friend Pope, 
when he wrote to you, to allow me a corner of his | 
letter to assure you of my most humble service, but | 
the little man never remembered it, and it was not | 
worth troubling you with a letter of my own on s0 
insignificant an occasion. 

Your recommending Mr. Lorinan to me gives me 
great pleasure and satisfaction, as it is an instance 
of your kind remembrance and friendship. I pro- 
mise you, whoever at any time comes to me from 
you shall be sure of meeting with the utmost of my _ 
endeavours to serve them. I am glad I can acquaint - 
you Mr. Lorinan has all the success he could expect | 
or wish for; his cause was a good one, and he had 
the honour of having it greatly attended. When it , 
was over, he asked me (but in a very modest way) 
whether it was possible to get him made receiver of 
the new bishop of Derry’s rents? I told him I 
would try; I did so, found it would not succeed, and 
so dropped it immediately. 

What do you say to the bustle made here to pre- 
vent the man® from being an English bishop, and 
afterward allowing him to be good Christian enough 
for an Irish one? Sure the opposition, or the ac- 
quiescence, must have been most abominably scan- 
dalous. By what I can learn of Dr. Rundle’s cha- 
racter (for Jam not in the least acquainted with him 
myself), he is far from being the great and learned 
man his friends would have the world believe him, 
and, much further yet from the bad man his enemies 
represent him. Our right reverend brethren con- 
tinue to dwell together in the strictest political unity ; 

* Dr. Thomas Rundle was promoted to the rich see oDerry 
in Ireland, in February, 1735, after being prevented from = * 
pee see of Gloucester, in England, which had been intended 
for him in November, 1734. The dispute concerning his pro- 
motion to the see of Gloucester was between the chancellor and 


the bishop of London: the chancellor was his friend, and the 
wishop his enemy, 
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whether it be like the dew of Hermon upon the ‘al, 
of Sion, or like the ointment that ran down into 
Aaron’s beard to the skirts of his clothing, £ cannot 
say, but I am sure it is a good joyful thing for the 
ministers to behold. This has enabled them to pre- 
vent any inquiry into the scandalous method of 
nominating, instead of electing the sixteen Scétch 
peers: and these and they together make a most 
dreadful body in that house. We are not quite so 
bad in ours, but I ownto you that I am heartily 
tired of struggling to no purpose against the corrup- 
tion that does prevail, and I see always will prevail 
there. Poor Arbuthnot, who grieved to see the wick- 
edness of mankind, and was particularly ashamed ot 
his own countrymen,*® is dead. He lived the last 
six months in a bad state of health, and hoping every 
night would be his last; not that he endured any 
bodily pain, but as he was quite weary of the world, 
and tired with sc much bad company. WhatI have 
said of the doctor may perhaps deter you from coming 
among us; but if you had any thoughts of visiting 
England this summer, 1 can assure you of some 
friends who wish to live with you and know how to 
value and esteem you; among them there is none 
that does so more sincerely than, dear sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 
WILLIAM PULTENEY. 


Mrs, Pulteney is very much your humble servant 
and joins in inviting you here next summer. 





TO WILLIAM FITZHERBERT, ESQ. 
March 19, 1735. 
Sin,—I had some days ago a very long letter from 
a young gentieman whom IJ never saw, but by the 
name subscribed I found it came from a younger son 
of yours, I suppose your second. He lays before me 
in a very particular manner the forlorn condition he 
is in by the severities of you and your lady, his 
mother. He freely owns his boyish follies when he 
was first brought up to town, at fourteen years old, 
but he appeals to Dr. Sheridan for the improvement 
he made in the doctor’s school, and to his tutor for 
his behaviour in the college, where he took his de- 
gree with particular credit, being made one of the 
moderators of his class, by which it appears that he 
passed for one of the four best scholars in it. His 
letter contains four large pages in folio, and written 
in a very small hand, where he gives a history of his 
life from the age of fourteen to the present time. It 
is written with so much spirit, nature, and good 


i sense, as well as appearance of truth, that having first 


razed out the writer’s name, I have shown it to 
several gentlemen, my friends, of great. worth, learn- 
ing and taste, who all agree in my opinion of the 
letter, and think it a pity that so hopeful a youth 
should not have proper encouragement, unless he 
has some very disagreeable faults, whereof they and 
Tare ignorant. When I had written thus far Dr. 
Sheridan came to see me; 1 read your son’s letter 
to hint, and he was equally pleased with it, and jus- 
tified the progress the young man had made in his 
school. I went this evening to visit a lady who has 
a very great esteem and friendship for you and Mrs. 
* © * # &: she told me ‘That the young man’s 
great fault was too much pertness and conceit of 
himself, which he often showed in your house and 
even among company,” which I own is a very bad 
quality in any young man, and is not easily cured; 
yet I think if I had a son who had understanding, 
wit, and humour, to write such a letter, I could not 
find in my heart to cast him off, but try what good 
advice and maturer years would ‘do toward amend- 


* He was a native of Scotland. 
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ment; and in the mean time give him no cause to 
complain of wanting convenient food, lodging, and 
raiment, He lays the whole weight of his letter to 
me upon the truth of the facts, and is contented to 
stand or fall by them. If he be a liar, he is into the 
bargain an unpardonable fool, and his good natural, 
eas well as acquired parts, shall be an aggravation to 
me to render him more odious. I hear he is turned 
of one-and-twenty years; and what he alleges seems 
to be true, that lhe is not yet put into any way of 
living, either by law, physic, or divinity, although in 
his letter he pretends to have studied the first on 
your promise to send him to the Temple, but your 
mind altering, and you rather choosing to send him 
to Leyden, he applied himself to study physic, and 
made some progress in it, but for many months he 
has heard nothing more from you, so that now he is 
in utter despair, loaden with the hatred of both his 
parents, and lodges in a garret in William-street, 
with only the liberty to dine at your house, and no 
further care taken of him. 

Sir, although I have seldom been in your company, 
it is many years since I had the honour of being 
known to you; and I always thought, as well as 
heard, that you were a gentleman of great honour, 
truth, knowledge, modesty, good-nature, and can- 
dour. Ags to your lady, I never saw her but once, 
and then but for a few minutes; she has the charac- 
ter of being a very polite and accomplished person, 
and therefore, very probably, her son's rough, over- 
weening, forward behaviour among company with 
her, without that due deference which only can re- 
commend youth, may be very disgustful to her. Your 
son desires me in his letter to apply to some friends 
who have most credit with you, that you will please 
to put him into some way of life; and he wishes 
that those friends would be so generous to join in 
contributing some allowance to support him at Ley- 
den. I think it would have been well if he had been 
sent to sea in the proper time, or had now a com- 
mission in the army. Yet if he were the original 
writer of that letter sent to me under his name, | 
confess myself so very partial as to be extremely 
sorry if he should not deserve and acquire the favour 
of you and your lady, in which case, any parents 
might be forgiven for being proud of such ason. I 
have no acquaintance with his tutor, Dr. King, but 
if I can learn from those who have, I shall be glad to 
hear that he confirms the character of the young man’s 
good parts and learning, as Dr. Sheridan has done. 

] entreat your pardon for this long letter, and for 
offering to interfere in a domestic point where I have 
no information but from one side; but I can faith- 
fully assure you that my regard is altogether for the 
service and ease of you and your lady and family. 
I have always thought that a happy genius is seldom 
without some bent toward virtue, and therefore de- 
serves some indulgence. Most of the great villains 
I have known (which were not a small number) 
have been brutes in their understandings as well as 
their actions. 

But I have already run out my paper, as well as 
your patience. I shall therefore conclude with the 
sincere profession of being, with great esteem and 
truth, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, JONATHAN SwIrT. 


FROM MRS. PRATT. 

London, April 4, 1735. 
81r,—I think you know me sufficiently not to doubt 
of a letter any way coming from you being accept- 
able, therefore any omission but that cannot fail of 
an excuse from me, whose friendship is pleasingly 


Te 


gratified by the honour of having it returned from 
ene of your distinguished talents and merits whose. 
life I wish to preserve, but wish more to make x 
agreeable to you by the full enjoyment of health 
friends, fortune, and situation; my next desire shoul¢ 
be that I had a power to contribute to your attain: 
ment of any of these comforts. 

Your kind inquiries in relation to myself only jus. 
tify taking up your time with so insignificant a sub 
ject, which I shall be particular upon merely °, 
obedience to your commands. 

I have no obliga:ions to the court, nor am I likel, 
to have any; I have to my lord Shelburne, whose 
house in London is my settled habitation, thougt 
I am afraid two years will put an end to my good 
fortune, the lease of the house, which is an old one, 
being then expired; and so perhaps may be that ot 
my life, which I have been long tired of. Added to 
my lord Shelburne’s favours, I have great and many 
more than I can express here, to the duchess of 
Buckingham, whose table is my constant one, and 
her coach oftener mine than I ask for it; beside 
fetching me every day, and bringing me home, 
makes me share in public amusements without ex- 
pense; and in summer the variety of change of air, 
which her station empowers her to take, and more 
her inclination to impart to her friends the benefit 
of, who cannot fail of being so to her if they have 
merit enough to be capable of being obliged by the 
most agreeable sincere manner to engage appro- 
bation and gratitude; then I hope you think I have 
enough to do justice, both in my thoughts and actions, 
to one so worthy of it. I am, sir, your sincerely 
obliged and affectionate humble servant, 

H. Pratt. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

April 5, 1735. 
Parr the first, you order me to give up my secre- 
taryship; and part the second, called postscript, you 
employed me about Dr. Sheridan’s exchange, when 
the letters for it must have been at Dublin long be- 
fore yours came away. I was just thinking that you 
was a little upon the dear joy ;* but to be sure, you 
were in the right, for what signified my secretarysbip 
when I had no business. 

The countess of Suffolk did not give up the first 
employment at court, for she had no other than mis- 
tress of the robes, being 4001. a-year, which the 
duchess of Dorset had quitted to her, there being no 
lady of the bedchamber’s place vacant, and it not 
being quite proper for a countess to continue bed- 
chamber woman. As to her part about Gay, that I 
cleared to you long ago, for to my certain knowledge 
no woman was ever a better friend than she by many 
ways proved herself to him. As to what you hint 
about yourself, as I am wholly ignorant what it is 
you mean, I can say nothing upon it. And as to the 
question, whether youshould congratulate or condole? 
I believe you may do either or both, and not be in 
the wrong, for I truly think she was heartily sorry 
to be obliged by ill usage to quit a master and mis- 
tress that she had served so justly, and loved so well 
However, she has now much more ease and liberty, 
and accordingly her health better. 

Mrs. Floyd has a cough every winter, anc genes 
rally so bad that she often frightens me for the cone 
sequences. My saucy niece? presents her service te 


® An Irish expression. 

b Mary, eldest daughter, and one of the coheirs of Thoma. 
Chambers, of Hanworth, in Middlesex, esq., by Indy Mars’ 
Berkeley, sister to ear) Berkeley tad to lady Germain 
he married Aprii, 1736, lord Vewe Reauclerc, afterwards lor} 

ere. 
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parson Swift. The duchess of Dorset is gone to 


Bath with lady Lambert for her health; she has not . 


been long enough there yet to find the good effects 
of tle waters, but as they always did agree with her, 
I pare great hopes they will now quite cure her 
colic. 

in all likelihood you are weary by this time of 
reading, and I am of writing, such a long letter, so 
adieu, my dear dean. 





FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

April 5, 1735. 
Dear Sin,—Mrs. Perott has this instant invited my 
two eldest daughters to her house till such time as I 
may be settled at Cavan. She is a lady the best 
housewife in Ireland, and of the best temper I ever 
knew. Her daughters are formed by her example, 
so that it is impossible to place them where they will 
have a better opportunity of learning what may he 
hereafter of real advantage to them. Dear sir, I shall 
impatiently wait your advice, for my affairs here re- 
quire a longer attendance than I expected. You 
will be so good as to let me know from Mr. Lingen@ 
whether the duke of Dorset’s letter be come in an- 
swer to the lords-justices, that I may hurry to Dublin, 
for people are here impatient at having their children 
so long idle. I am apt to believe that if you put this 
matter in what light you think proper to the lord- 
chancellor, he will not insist upon a punctilio, which 
may prove a great loss tome. The bishop of Kill- 
more can produce a letter I think sufficient to justify 
their excellencies the Jords-justices in granting us 
patents. 

I wish you long health and happiness, and shall, 
dear sir, ever have a grateful sense of your friendship, 
and be, with all respect, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, THOMAS SHERIDAN, 


FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHELL. 
(Dr. Theophilus Bolton.) 
Cashell, April 7, 1735. 
Dear 81R,—I suppose by this time you have been 
informed that Mr. Dunkin was ordained here last 
Thursday, and that the recommendations got the 
better of my prejudices to his unhappy genius, which 
I hope will in some degree convince you that your 
power over me is not yet quite worn out. 

It is one of the greatest evils that attends those 
whom fortune has forsaken, that their friends forsake 
them too; and let me tell you that your not seeing 
me the whole winter I was last in Dublin was not 
a less mortification to me than all the hard sayings 
of the great parliament orators. However, I must 
own your taking any occasion to write to me at all has 
made some amends, for though you seem designedly 
to cover it, I think I perceive some little marks of 
that former kindness which I once pleased myself to 
have had a share in with your lawyer friends, When 
I conversed with politicians I learned that it was 
not prudent to seem fond of what one most desires, 
for which reason I would not tell you that if this 
accident of your poetical friend should open a way 
to our frequent meeting together again, and being 
put upon the old foot, as when I was your subject 
at St. Patrick’s, I should think myself the happiest 
man in the world; but this I will say, that if it falls 
out 80, this last heavy period of my life will be much 
more tolerable than it is at present. | F 

I am now wholly employed in digging up récks 
and making the way easier to the church, which if I 
can succeed in, I design tu repair a very venerable old 
fabric that was built here in the time of our ignorant 


* One of the secretaries to the lords-justices. 
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' (as we are pleased to call them) ancestors, I wish 

- this age had a little of their piety, though we gave 

up instead of it some of our immense erudition 
What if you spent a fortnight here this summer? | 
have laid aside all my country politics, sheriffs 
elections, feasts, &c. And I fancy it would not be 
disagreeable to you to see king Cormack’s chapel,p 
his bedchamber, &c., all built, beyond controversy, 
above eight hundred years ago, when he was king, 
as well as archbishop. I really intend to lay out 4 
thousand pounds to preserve this old church, and I 
aim sure you would be ofservice to posterity if you 
assisted me in the doing of it, at least, if you approved 
the design, you would give the greatest pleasure, I 
assure you, to your most affectionate and faithful 
humble servant, THEOPHILUS CASHELL, 


TO MR. THOMAS BEACH,* 
Merchant in Wrexham, Denbighshire. 
To be left at the Customhouse, and given to Stephen 
Lovel, esq., collector of the customs in Chester. 
Dublin, April 12, 1735. 
Sir,—After the fate of all pocts, you are no favourite 
of fortune, for your letter of March 31st did not 
come to my hands till two days after sir William 
Fownes’s death, who having been so long afflicted 
with the stone and other disorders, besides great old 
age, died about nine days ago. If he had recovered 
1 should certainly have waited on him with your 
poem, and recommended it and the author very 
heartily to his favour. I have seen fewer good pane- 
gyrics than any other sort of writing, especially in 
verse, and therefore I much approve the method you 
have taken: I mean that of describing a person who 
possesseth every virtue, and rather waiving that sir 
William Fownes was in your thoughts, than that 
your picture was like in every part. He had indeed 
a very good natural understanding, nor wanted a 
talent for poctry; but his education denied him 
learning, for he knew no other language except his 
own; yet he was a man of taste and humour as well 
as a wise and useful citizen, as appeared by some 
little treatise for regulating the government of this 
city ; and I often wished his advice had been taken. 
I read your poem several times, and showed it to 
Shree or four judicious friends, who all approved it, 
but agreed with me that it wanted some corrections.» 
Upon which I took a number of lines, which are in 
all 299, the odd number being occasioned by what 
they call a triplet, which was a vicious way of rhy- 
ming, wherewith Dryden abounded, and was imitated 
by all the bad versifiers in Charles II.’s reign. Dry- 
den, though my near relatiun,® is one I have often 


* Mr. Thomas Beach, author of a poem, entitled ‘‘ Eugenio, 
or a Virtuous and Happy Life.” It is dedicated to Mr. Pope. 
The author committed suicide a few weeks after publication of 
his poem, in 1737. . 

b From a perusal of the pees poem, we find that Mr, 
Beach adopted every one of the dean's hints and corrections, 
Even the triplet is discarded, and the poem now consists of three 
hundred lines. 

e ‘It is not easy to ascertain the. exact degree of relation 
ship between Dryden and Swift. He is said by his kinsman, 
dean Swift, and by Hawkesworth after him, to have been 
our author’s second cousin, the grandson of Elizabeth, one 
of the daughters of sir Erasmus Driden; but this could not 
be the case, for that lady was married to sir Richard Phillips, 
bart. The wife, therefore, of Thomas Swift, being ackuow- 
ledged to have been Elizabeth Dryden; must be sought for 
in some other branch of the Dryden family. From ‘ Meren- 
rius Rusticus,’ p. 75, it appears, that, in October, 1642, she had 
beside ten children, who supplicated her plunderets for bread, 
an infant in the cradle, and afterwards she had three more 
children; so that she probably was younger than any of the 
daughters of sir Erasmus Driden, all of whom, I believe, were 
born before the year 1600. On her husband's living be‘ng s» 
questered, the profits of it were consigned to Junathan J wyden, 
miuister, who was probably her brother ; and they wore thé 
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blamed as well as pitied. He was poor, aud in great 
naste to finish his plays, because by them he chiefly 
supported his family, and this made him so very in- 
correct; he likewise brought in the Alexandrine 
verse at the end of his triplets. I was so angry at 
these corruptions that about twenty-four years ago I 
kamished them all by one triplet, with the Alexan- 
drine, upon a very ridiculous subject. I absolutely 
did prevail with Mr. Pope, and Gay, and Dr. Young, 
and one or two more, to reject them. Mr. Pope 
never used them till he translated Hfomer, which 
was too long a work to be so very exact in; and I 
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As to what things were printed here on supposition 
they were mine, the thing was done directly against 
my inclinations, out of the disdain I had of their 
being published in so obscure and wretched a 
country. But I would have been well enough satia- 
fied if the booksellers in London could have agreed 
among themselves to print them there. And I be- 
lieve they now repent they did not, because every 
printer there hath a property in their copy; and what 
things are supposed to be mine belonged to several 


' booksellers, who might have shared equally, accord- 


think in one or two of his last poems he has, out of © 


laziness, done the same thing, though very seldom. 
J now proceed to what I would have corrected in 
your poem. Line 6, for han’t, read want; 1 abhor 
those han'ts and won’ts, &c., &c.; they are detestable 
in verse as wellas prose. L. 46, for whilst, put while. 
L. 83, derives, I doubt there is no verb deponent, 
but always active. 
James ;’? Noid is too much a cant word for a grave 
poem; and as to James, he was a weak, bigoted pa- 
pist, desirous, like all kings, of absolute power, but 
not properly atyrant. Li. 109, And midst, harsh and 
rough, the elision unluckily placed. L. 115, 116, I 
cannot suffer an ill rhyme, such as seer and scene 
(1 forgot the triplet in L. 108, which I wish were 
clipped of one of its three wings): and L, 110, to 
Glory, I wish it were tz Glory. L. 118. Does, 
This word should be avoided as a mere expletive. 
L. 155, Does. Thesame fault. L. 161, 7he Ingrate. 


L. 106, “If Nol’ usurps, or | 


ing to what copies they held. I have been called 
away till evening; however, my paper could afford 
me but little more room if I had staid. Iam, witk 
true esteem, sir, your most humble servant, 
JONATHAN SwirtT. 


FROM ALDERMAN BARBER. 
Queen-square, April 22, 1735. 
Dear Sir,—It was with great pleasure I had the 
favour of your most obliging letter by the hands of 
Mr. Richardson, agent to the Irish Society; for as I 
am always proud to receive your commands, he may 
depend upon any service I can do him that is in my 
power. When I say this ] make you no great com 
pliment; for as that gentleman’s merit has raised 
him to the post he uow enjoys under the society, it 
is hardly to be doubted but that his integrity and 


. good conduct for the future will easily preserve his 


This verse is not right measure, but sounds very ill. | 


L. 121, Cheerful, &. This verse wants a verb, as 
are, or some other. 204, Does. L. 217, for pervade 
it should be pervades. L. 218, and grows, Quere, is 
not or more proper? L. 278, Cuzzoni famed. This 
is an expletive, not a proper epithet. L. 289, That 
dares. The word that, as it is placed, spoils the 
whole line, and is not proper, for the right word 
should be who. L. 294, Reascend. I know not the 
reason for this word. Why not rather ascend? I 
slipped 290, Than; I suppose you only meant then. 
You will do right to read over your poem carefully, 
and observe where there be any more oversights of 
the same kind with those I have noted, and to be 
corrected, which you can do better than any other 
person. A friend can only see what is amiss, but 
the writer can mend it more easily. All you desire 
in relation to sir William Fownes is at an end by his 
death, otherwise I should gladly have performed it 
in the best and most effectual manner I was able. 
Astothe publishing it here, I utterly differ from 
you. No printer in this beggarly town, and enslaved 
starving kingdom, would print it without being paid 
his full charge of his labour, nor would he be able to 
sell two dozen unless he could afford it for a penny. 
I would rather advise you to have it published in 
London by Motte or Lintot, or any other bookseller 
there who deals in poetry. It would bear a shilling 
prices but as I presume you are not much known as 
a poet in that great city, you should get some person 
of consequence to recommend it. 


children of a brother of sir Erasmus Driden; he had tive 
brothers. If J am right in this conjecture, the dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s father and our author were only second cousins. Swift's 
grandfather, Thomas, had ten sons, of which the fifth, Jonathan 
(she dean’s father), was peony wemen from Jonathan Dryden 
above mentioned, who was, I believe, his uncle. Another of 
the sons (who, as well as Jonathan, was an attorney) was called 
Driden Swift, in honour of his mother; a circumstance which 


confirms the tradition concerning the relationship between these. 


two celebrated men. Swift, in one of his letters, calls Dryden 
his near relation; but in the last age a greater acconnt was 
made of consanguinity than at present. A second or third cou- 
tin was then considered as a near relation.’’~See Malone's 
fe of Dryden. 
VOL. fl. 


interest in that body. 

I am very sorry to hear that your old complainta 
from your head continue; and the more so because 
they have deprived your friends here of the great 
pleasure and satisfaction of secing you among them, 
which is a sensible mortification to them indeed ; 
but I am very much pleased with the account you 
give of your way of living, because I am a living in- 
stance how tle economy you are under must neces- 
sarily preserve your life many years. I have the 
gout sometimes, the asthma very much, and of late 
frequent pains in my bowels; aud yet, by keeping 
in a constant regular way, X battle them all, and am 
in much better health than I was twelve years ago, 
when four top physicians pronounced me a dead 
man, and sent me abroad to die. J ride when _ 
can, but not in winter, for the fogs, and mists, and 
cold weather murder me. I drink a pint of claret 
at dinner (none at night), and have a good stomach, 
with a bad digestion; but I have good spirits, and 
am cheerful, thank God. 

I beg pardon for entertaining you so long with my 
infirmities, which I would humbly apply, that if my 
being reguiar with so many distempers preserves me 
to almost a miracle, what must the same method 
produce in you? 

About ten days ago J saw Mr. Pope, who is very 
well; so is the lord of Dawiey [Bolingbroke]. 

It is a melancholy reflection you make, how many 
friends you have lost since good queen Anne’s time. 
Many indeed! for there are very few left. The 
loss of a friend is the loss of a limb, not to be re- 
stored. Poor lady Masham among the rest. Our 
friend the doctor [Arbuthnot] I am afraid did not 
take the care he ought to have done. lam told he 
was a great epicure, and denied himself nothing. 
Possibly he might think the play not worth the 
candle. You may remember Mr. Garth said he 
was glad when he was dying; for he was weary of 
having his shoes pulled offand on. As for my part, 


| I am resolved to make the remains of my life as 


easy as I can, and submit myself entirely to the will 
of God. 
You will give me leave, si: just to congratulate 
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ou on your public spirit (and for which all man- 

ind applaud you), in erecting an hospital for the 
unhappy. It is truly worthy of your great soul, and 
for which the present and the future age must 
honour and revere your memory! I dare say no 
more on this head for fear of offending. 

That God Almighty would please to restore your 
health, and preserve you many years for the good of 
mankind, is the hearty prayer of, sir, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, Joun BARBER. 


My service to Dr. Delany. 


FROM MRS. PRATT. 
London, April 22, 1735. 

Sir,—I wrote in such haste that 1 forgot to make 
my lady Saville’s acknowledgments, which, before 
she left this, she engaged me to do in a particular 
manner from her, by assuring you that she is your 
obliged humble servant, and wishes you all happi- 
ness, as many more do among your friendshere. Her 
number of children is three, two girls and a boy, 
who, thank God, seem promising. 

My lord Shelburne, who is just come to town for 
two or three days, desires his sincere compliments 
to you, invites you next June to an empty town- 
house, and wishes that accommodation of removing 
you from the inconveniences of a lodging may tempt 
you to a change of air, and to come among your 
friends. I wish I could tempt you to come hither, 
as I long to have the pleasure of assuring you in 
person how sincerely J am, sir, your ever obliged 
and most faithful humble servant, H. Pratr. 


FROM WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQ. 
London, April 29, 1735. 

Sir,—I am obliged to you for your letter by Dr. 
Stopford, towhich I am sorry I can so soon, by him, 
return you an answer. I have scarce had any op- 
portunity of seeing him. One day, believing we 
should have had no business in parliament, I de- 
sired him to dine with me; but unluckily a debate 
arose, Which kept us till nine at night before we sat 
down to dinner. We have had a very fatiguing 
session, more from the severe attendance on elections 
than any other public business. The ministers have 
been defeated in their expectation of weeding the 
house; and upon the whole we stand stronger in 
numbers than we did at first setting out. 

I have sent you the copy of a bill now depend- 
ing in our house “ for the encouragement of Jearn- 
ing,” as the title bears; but I think it is rather of 
advantage to booksellers than authors. Whether it 
will pass or not this session ] cannot say; but if it 
should not, I should be glad of your thoughts upon 
it against another session. It seems to me to be ex- 
tremely imperfect at present. I hope you have many 
more writings to oblige the world with than those 
which have been so seandalously stolen from you. 
And when a bill of this nature passes in England 
(as I hope it will next year), you may then secure 
the property to any friend or any charitable use 
you think tit. 

I thank you for the many kind expressions of 
friendship in your letter. If my public conduct has 
recommended me to your esteem, I am extremely 
proud of the reward, and value it more than those 
do who attain foolish ribbons, or foolish titles, vilia 
serviiuiis praemia.® Pray therefore continue me 
your friendship, and believe me, with the greatcst 
sincerity and regard, dear sir, your most humble and 
obedient servant, W. PULTENEY. 


® This was before he attained the title of earl of Bath. 
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Lord Bolingbroke is going to France with lord 
Berkeley, but I believe will return again ina 
few months. 

I will take a proper opportunity of recommending 
Dr. Stopford to the duke of Jorset ; but I think 
it is not yet quite certain that he will continue 
lord-lieutenant. J mean that if he percefvas 
that he is to be turned out soon after his return 
from Ireland, possibly he may desire not to go 


TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

May 5, 1735. 
Mavam,—I find your ladyship seems not very much 
pleased with your office of secretary, which, how- 
ever, you must be obliged to hold during the duke’s 
government, if I happen to outlive it, which for your 
comfort, considering my health, is not very likely. 
1 have not been a troublesome petitioner to his 
grace, and intend to be less; and, as I have always 
done, will principally consider my lord duke’s 
honour. I have very few friends in want. I have 
kindred enough, but not a grain of merit among 
them, except one female, who is the only cousin 1 
suffer to see me. When I had credit for some years 
at court I provided for above fifty people in both 
kingdoms, of which not one was a relation. I have 
neither followers, nor fosterers, nor dependers, so 
that if 1 lived now among the great they might be 
sure I would never be a solicitor out of any regard 
but merit and virtue; and in that case 1 would 
reckon I was doing them the best service in my 
power; and if they were good for anything 1 would 
expect their thanks; for they want nothing so much 
as an honest, judicious recommender, which, in per- 
fect modesty, I take myself to be. Dr. Sheridan is 
gone to his school in the country, and was only de- 
layed so long on account of some very unnecessary 
forms contrived by his grace’s most cautious de- 
puties. 

My Jetter is but just begun; the larger half re- 
mains ;2 and your ladyship is to make a fresh use 
of your secretary’s employment. The countess of 
Kerry, my long friend and mistress, commanded me 
to attend her yesterday: she told me that Mr. Deering, 
late deputy-clerk of the council, being dead, she had 
thoughts of soliciting the same office for her younger 
son, Mr. John Fitzmaurice. Her eldest son, lord 
Fitzmaurice, has for some years been plagued with 
a wife and no wife.o The case has been tried in 
both kingdoms, and he stands excommunicated, and 
forced to live abroad, which is a very great misfor- 
tune to the earl of Kerry and his lady; and they 
have nothing left to comfort them but their younger 
son, who has lately married very honestly and indis- 
putably. He is a young gentleman of great regu- 
larity, very well educated, but has no employment; 
therefore his parents would be very desirous he 
should have one, and this, of deputy-clerk of the 
council here, would be a very propef introduction to 
business. It is understood here that the purchase 
of the deputy-clerk’s office is the usual perquisite of 
the chief clerk, with the consent of the chief go- 
vernor, with which my lord and lady Kerry would 
very readily and thankfully fall in. And as the earl 
of Kerry’s is one of the most ancient and noble 
families of the kingdom, his younger, and only son 
of which he has any hopes, might well pretend to 
succeed in so small an office, upon an equal foot 
with any other person. I own this proposal of mine 
is more suitable to the corruption of the times than 
to my own speculative notions of virtue; but I 


* This is ludicrously said, as being a common bluudering ex- 
pression of the Jrish. 
h The great-grandfather of the present marquis of Lansdowne, 
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must give some allowance to the degeneracy of 
mankind, and the passion I have to my lady 
Kerry, &c. 

D. never writes to me. No man alive can con- 
vince Talalderahla; and when we come next it is 
the same thing with Berby and Barnard. Plurality 
of dinners and dignities he has; and so Mandragoras 
confirms it to all members in an episode of sage and 
brandy. 





FROM MRS. DONNELLAN. 
May 10, 1735. 

Srr,—I should before this have returned you thanks 
for the favour of your letter, but that I feared too 
quick a correspondence might be troublesome to 
you. When I receive a very great honour and fa- 
vour, I think it ungenerous immediately to sue for 
another, though I have the highest sense of the 
obligation. 

You say you want me to assert your right over 


our sex; and your letter is so powerful a bribe that | 
I fear I shall give them up to you, though I am a_ 


great asserter of their rights and privileges. As to 
the employments you assign me I readily undertake 
them all, though I know myself very unfit for some 
of them; but 1 have such high examples on my side, 
that I am not at all ashamed of pretending to more 
than I can do. I think I can be a very good nurse ; 
you shall teach me to be your companion ; and, for 
a housekeeper, I will assure you I know to a far- 
thing the lowest price of everything, though I am 
ever so ignorant of the matter. 

Mrs. Pendarves has, as you say, forsaken us; by my 
lord Lansdowne's death, her brother, Mr. Granville, 
is become possessed of 800/. a-year, and 20,0000. in 
money, which was so settled that my lord Lansdown 
could not touch it. Mr. Granville is a man of great 
worth, and a very kind brother, and has it now in 
his power to provide for their sister, Miss Granville, 
whom Mrs. Pendarves is extremely fond of: this 
you may imagine has been a cordial to her for lord 


Lansdowne’s death, though she had a great regard for | 


him. 
her brother and sister, if she does not settle herself, 
she must think of her friends in Ireland; and she 
promises me she will. 

It isso much my interest, sir, to believe you sin- 
cere, that I will not doubt it; I will rather think 


I tell her when she has married and settled | 


you want judgment (which is very hard for me to — 


do), or why should not I (which is still more pleas- 


ing) believe 1 have really those good qualities you . 


ascribe to me? It will only make me vain, and who 
can be humble when praised by you ? 


I think your indignation against our absenters 


very just, though some of my family suffer by it; 
but we are resolved to be no longer of the number, 
and propose leaving London this month. ‘ Poor Mrs. 
Barber has been confined with the gout these three 
months, and I fear we shall leave her so; her 
poems are generally greatly liked; there are, indeed, 
a few severe critics (who think that judgment is 
only shown in finding faults) that say they are not 
poetic; and a few fine ladies, who are not com- 
mended in them, that complain they are dull. 

I am very sory Dr. Delany has given up his 
house in Dublin; for one cannot, as often as one 
may wish it, command time and a coach to visit him 
at Delville. I hope though to be admitted into the 
‘Rew apartment, and to have the happiness of meet- 
ing you there. 

My brother is highly honoured in the character 
you give him, which, though he is my brother, I 
must say I think a very just one: he will deliver 
you this letter, and with it my best thanks for all 
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your favours; being, sir, with the highest gratitu le, 
your most obliged obedient servant, 
H. Donneian. 


My best respects attend Dr. Delany and Dr 
Helsham. 


TO MR. POPE. 
May 12, 1735. 


Your letter was sent me yesterday by Mr, Stopford 
[afterwards bishop of Cloyne], who landed the same 
day, but ] have not yet seen him. As to my silence, 
God knows it is my great misfortune. My little 
domestic affairs are in great confusion by the villany 
of agents and the miseries of this kingdom, where 
there is no money to be had; nor am I unconcerned 
to see all things tending towards absolute power in 
both nations (it is here in perfection already), al- 
though I shall not live to see it established. This 
condition of things, both public and personal to my- 
self, has given me such a kind of despondency that 
I am almost unqualified for any company, diversion, 
or amusement. The death of Mr. Gay and the 
doctor have been terrible wounds near my heart. 
Their living would have been a great comfort to me, 
although I should never have seen them; like a sum 
of money in a bank, from which I should receive at 
least annual interest, as I do from you, and have 
done from my lord Bolingbroke. To show in how 
much ignorance I live, it is hardly a fortnight since 
I heard of the death of my lady Masham, my con- 
stant friend in all changes of times. God forbid 
that I should expect you to make a voyage that 
would in the least affect your health; but in the 
mean time how unhappy am I that my best friend 
should have perhaps the only kind of disorder for 
which a sea-voyage is not in some degree a remedy ! 
The old duke of Ormond said he would not change 
his dead son (Ossory) for the best living son in Eu- 
rope. Neither would I change you, my absent 
friend, for the best present friend round the globe. 

I have lately read a book imputed to lord Boling- 
broke, called ‘“ A Dissertation upon Parties.’ | 
think it very masterly written. 

Pray God reward you for your kind prayers: I 
believe your prayers will do me more good than 
those of all the prelates in both kingdoms, or any 
prelates in Europe, except the bishop of Marseilles, 
And God preserve you for contributing more to 
mend the world than the whole pack of (modern) 
parsons inalump. Iam ever entirely yours, 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


TO WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQ. 

Dublin, May 12, 1735. 
Sir,—Mr, Stopford landed yesterday, and sent me 
the letter which you were pleased to honour me 
I have not yet seen him, for he called when 
I was not at home. The reason why I ventured to 
recommend him to your protection was your being 
his old patron, to whom he is obliged for all the pre- 
ferment he got in the church. He is one of the 
most deserving gentlemen in the country, and has a 
tolerable provision, much more than persons of so 
much merit can in these times pretend to, in either 

® The best, perhaps, of all Bolingbroke’s works; wr‘tten 
with great force of reasoning, and in a style equally spirited and 
One of the severest attacks ever made on sir Robert 
Walpole was the dedication prefixed to this Dissertation, when 
the papers that had been first separately printed in the ‘‘ Crafts 
man” were collected into one volume octavo. After the many 
things that have been said for and against his long ministrv, 
his want of skill and knowledge in conducting foreign affuirs 
was must frequently repeated. In a letter written in 1776 the 
king of Prussia affirms expressly, that Walpole used to say, ‘‘] 
leave Europe to my brother, and reserve only England to my 


self.’ 
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kingdom. TI love the duke of Dorset very well, 
naving known him from his youth, and he has 
treated me with great civility since he came into 
this government. It is true his original principles, 
as well as his instructions from your side the water, 
make him act the usual part in managing this na- 
tion, for which he must be excused; yet 1 wish he 
would a little more consider that people here might 
have some small share in employments civil and 
ecclesiastic, wherein my Jord Carteret acted a more 
popular part. 


the same manner as a monkey does a human crea- 
ture. If my health were not so bad, although my 
years be many, I fear I might outlive liberty in 
England. It has continued longer than in any other 
monarchy, and must end as all others have done 
which were established by the Goths, and is now 
falling in the same manner that the rest have done, 
It is very natural for every king to desire unlimited 
power; it is as proper an object to their appetites 
as a wench to an abandoned young fellow, or wine 
to a drunkard. But what puzzles me is, to know 
how a man of birth, title, and fortune can find his 
account in making himself and his posterity slaves, 
They are paid for it; the court will restore what 
their luxury has destroyed; I have nothing to ob- 
ject. 
scanty fortune almost eaten up with cebts, acquiring 
by all methods a monstrous overgrown estate, why 
he will still go on to endeavour making his master 
absolute, and thereby in the power of seizing all his 
possessions at his pleasure, and hanging or banish- 
ing him into the bargain. Therefore, if I were such 
a minister, I would act like a prudent gamester, 
and cut, as the sharper calls it, before luck began to 
change. What if such a minister, when he had got 
two or three millions, would pretend conviction, 
seem to dread attempts upon liberty, and bring over 
all his forces to the country-side? As to the lust of 
absolute power, I despair it can ever be cooled, un- 
less princes had capacity to read the history of the 
Roman emperors, how many of them were murdercd 
by their own army; and the same may be said of 
the Ottomans by their janissaries; and many other 
examples are easy to be found. If I were such a 
minister I would go further, and endeavour to be 
king myself, Such feats have happened among the 
petty tyrants of old Greece, and the worst that 

appened was only their being murdered for their 
pains. 

I believe in my conscience that you have some 
mercenary end in all your endeavours to preserve 
the liberty of your country at the expense of your 
quiet, and of making all the villains in England your 
enemies. For you stand almost alone, and therefore 
are sure, if you succeed, to engross the whole glory 
of recovering a desperate constitution, given over by 
all its other physicians. May God work a miracle 
by changing the hearts of an abandoned people, 
whose hearts are waxen gross, whose ears are dull 
of hearing, and whose eyes have been closed; and 
may he continue you as his chief instrument by 
whom this miracle is to be wrought. 

I sen this letter in a packet to Mr. Pope, and by 
@ private hand. I pray God protect you against all 
your enemies; I mean those of your country, for 
you can have no other; and as you will never be 
weary of well-doing, so may God give you long life 
and health the better to support you. | 

You are pleased to mention some volumes of what 
are called my works. I have looked on them very 
little. It is a great mortification to me, although I 
should not have been dissatisfied if such a thing had 


But let me suppose a chief minister, from a. 
' want of kindness, which, to tell you the truth, I 


The folks here, whom they call a- 
parliament, will imitate yours in everything, after ' 
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been done in England by booksellers agreeing among 
themselves. I never got a farthing by anything |] 
writ, except one about eight years ago, and that was 
by Mr. Pope’s prudent management forme. Here 
the printers and booksellers have no property in 
their copies, The printer [Mr. George Faulkner] 
applied to my friends, and got many things from 
England. The man was civil and humble, Bub! 
had no dealings with him, and therefore he con- 
sulted some friends, who were readier to direct him 
than I desired they should. I saw one poem on 
you and a great minister, and was not sorry to find 
it there. 

I fear you are tired; I cannot help it; nor could 
avoid the convenience of writing when | might be 
in no danger of post officers. I am, sir, with the 
truest respect and esteem, your most obedient and 
obliged humble servant, JONATHAN SwIFT, 


I desire to present my most humble respects to 
Mrs. Pulteney. 





FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 
May 16, 1785. 
Str,—You have never yet put it in my power to 
accuse you of want of civility; for since my ac- 
quaintance with you, you have always paid me more 
than I expected; but [ may sometimes tax you with 


did for a month at least. At last I was informed 
your not writing to me was occasioned by your ill 
state of health; that changed my discontent, but did 
not lessen it; and I have not yet quite determined it 
in my mind whether I would have you sick or neg- 
ligent of me; they are both great evils, and hard to 
choose out of; J heartily wish neither may happen. 
You call yourself by a great many ugly names, which 
I take ill; for I never could bear to hear a person I 
value abused. 1, for that reason, must desire you to 
be more upon your guard when you speak of your- 
self again: I much easier forgive your calling me 
knave and fool. Iam infinitely obliged to you for 
the concern you express for the weakness of m 

eyes; they are now very well. IJ have had a muc 

greater affliction on my spirits, which prevented m: 

writing sooner to you. My sister (the only one. 

have, and an extraordinary darling) has been exe 
tremely indisposed this whole winter. I have had 
all the anxiety imaginable on her account; but she 
is now in a better way, and I hope past all danger. 
I would rather tell you somewhat that is pleasant ; 
but how canI? Iam just going to lose Mrs. Don- 
nellan, and that is enough to damp the liveliest 
imagination ; it is not easy to express what one feela 
on such an occawion ; the loss of an agreeable, sensible, 
useful companion, gives a pain at the heart not to be 
described. You happy Hibernians, that are to reap 
the benefit of my distress, will hardly think of any- 
thing but your own joy, and not afford me one grain 
of pity. Thus things are carried in this world, the 
rich forget the poor. I am sorry the sociable Thurs- 
days, that used to bring together so many agreeable 
friends at Dr. Delany’s, are broke up; though Del- 
ville has its beauties, it is more out of the way than 
Staffurd-street. I believe you have had a quiet 
winter in Dublin; not so has it been with us in 
London. Hurry, wrangling, extravagance, and 
matrimony have reigned with great impetuosity. 
The newspapers, I suppose, have mentioned the 
number of great fortunes that are going to be 
married, Our operas have given much cause of dis- 
sension. Men and women have been deeply en- 
gaged ; and no debate in the house of commons has 
been urged with more warmth: the dispute of the 
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merits of the composers and singers is carried to so 
great a height that it is much feared by all true lovers 
of music that operas will be quite overturned. I 
own I think we make a very silly figure about it. I 
am obliged to you for the two Latin lines in your 
last letter: it gave me a fair pretence of showing the 
letter to have them explained; and I have gained no 
Snall honour by that. I hope, sir, though you 
threaten me with not writing, that you will 
change your mind: the season of the year will give 
you spirits, and I shall be glad to share the good 
effects of them. Iam, sir, your most obliged humble 
servant, M. PENDARVES. 


When you see Mrs. Donnellan she will entertain 
you with a second edition of Fausct, too tedious 
for a letter. I have made a thousand blunders 
which I am ashamed of. 


FROM LADY BETTY BROWNLOWE. 
May 19, 1735. 

Srr,—I have the honour to send you the enclosed 
letter and the cover as it came to Mr. Brown- 
lowe. I hope your frugal correspondent has not, at 
your expense, incurred the proverb of being penny- 
wise, &c., and thereby occasioned your being a suf- 
ferer by any delay of business. I should beg pardon 
for not having obeyed your commands in writing 
sooner, but that Iam the only sufferer by it, by being 
deprived of the satisfaction of hearing of your health. 
The extreme cold weather we have had this month 
has made the country much less agreeable than usual 
at this time of the year; but this having been a fine 
morning I have been amused very much to my satis- 
faction, with laying out what I think a very pretty 
design in my garden. I like my gardener mightily, 
and found everything in his care in perfect good order; 
but the coldness of the season makes everything 
very backward: the cucumbers are not larger than 
gherkins. I beg, if you honour me with a line, you 
will let me know how both lady Acheson and Mrs. 
Acheson do, for I have a sincere concern for both their 
welfares. We go next week to make a visit to our 
friends at Seaford, where we propose staying about a 
fortnight. I heard yesterday you had thoughts of 
going to Cashel : if it were possible for me to have the 
happiness to be present at yours and the archbishop’s 
conversation, I am certain 1 should retrieve my 
character, and that you would allow me to be a good 
listener, which, through other people’s faults, you 
do not know; for I assure you I have too great a 
desire to be informed and improved to occasion any 
interruption in your conversation, except when I 
find you purposely Jet yourself down to such capaci- 
ties as mine, with an intention, as I suppose, to give 
us the pleasure of babbling. Mr. Brownlowe desires 
you will accept of his compliments ; and Iam sir, with 
great respect, your truly affectionate and obedient 
humble servant, EizabETH BROWNLOWE. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
May 27, 1735. 

Ir is true enough, my love to business is not great, 
without my capacity was better; but, however, you 
should have had a quicker answer to your letter, but 
that I find Mr. Fitzmaurice has already made appli- 
cation by several other hands, and so have many 
members of parliament. The answer given to them 
all has been, that it will not yet be disposed of; and 
my Opinion is, that probably when lord George 
Sackville comes over he will humbly desire his fa- 
ther, or whoever is chief governor, that he may, with- 
out any political view, have the disposal of it himeelf, 
ns it is his own private concern. 
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I did not know lady Kerry had the honour of 
being your mistress and favourite: howevei, [ approve 
of your taste. For many years, or rather an age ago, 
she and I were very well acquainted, and I thought 
her a mighty sensible, agreeable woman; so upon 
that account, as weil as yours, I should be very glad 
to be serviceable to her in anything in my power. 

Now I have given vou what anstver I can on this 
subject, I must recommend to you an affair which 
has given me some small palpitations of the heart, 
which is, that you should not wrap up old shoes or 
neglected sermons in my letters; but that what of 
them have been spared from going toward making 
gin for the ladies, may henceforth be comunitted in- 
stantly to the flames: for, you being stigmatized with 
the name ofa wit, Mr, Curll will rake to the dunghill 
for your correspondence. And, as to my part, 1 am 
satisfied with having been honoured in print, by your 
amorous, satirical, and gallant letters.? 

The summer has done your old friend Mrs. Floyd 
a great deal of service. As for my saucy niece, I 
would advise you both to be better acquainted before 
you fall foul of one another. The duchess of Dor. 
set is still at Bath, and the waters have done her good. 
The duke is now confined by a fit of the gout, which, 
I believe, is very well for him, because I doubt le 
had a little of it in his stomach. Adieu, &ce. 


FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHELL. 

Cashell, May 31, 1735. 
Dear Sin,—!1 have been so unfortunate in all my cons 
tests of late, that I am resolved to have no mora, 
especially where I am likely to be overmatched ; 
and as I have some reason to hope what is past wil. 
be forgotten, I confess I did endeavour in my last to 
put the best colour I could think of upon a very bad 
cause. My friends judge right of my idleness, but, 
in reality, it has hitherto proceeded from a hurry and 
confuston, arising from a thousand unlucky unfore- 
seen accidents, rather than mere sloth. 

I have but one troublesome affair now upon my 
hands, which, by the help of the prime serjeant, I 
hope soon to get rid of ; and then you shall see me a 
true Irish bishop. Sir James Ware has made a very 
useful collection of the memorable actions of all my 
predecessors. He tells us, they were born in such 4 
town of England or Ireland ; were consecrated such 
a year, and if not translated, were buried in their 
cathedral church, either on the north or south side. 
Whence I conclude, that a good bishop has nothing 
more to do than to eat, drink, grow fat, rich, and die ; 
which laudable example I propose for the remainder 
of my life to follow; for to tell you the truth, ] have- 
for these four or five years past met with so much 
treachery, baseness, and ingratitude amoug men- 
kind, that I can hardly think it incumbent upon 
any man to endeavour to do good to so perverse a 
generation. 

I am truly concerned at the account you give me 
of your health. Without doubt a southern ramble 
will prove the best remedy you can take to recover 
your flesh; and I do not know, except in one stage, 
where you can choose a road so suited to your cir- 
cumstances us from Dublin hither. You have to 
Kilkenny a turnpike, and good inns at every ten or 
twelve miles end. From Kilkenny hither is twenty 
long miles, bad road, and no inn at all: but [ have 
au expedient for you. At the foot of a very high 
hill, just midway, there lives, in a neat thatched cabin, 
a parson, who is not poor: his wife is allowed to be 
the best little woman in the world. Her chickens 
are the fattest and her ale the best in all the country 


® See «. letter from lady Betty Germain, dated July 12, 1736, 
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Besides, the parson has a little cellar of his own, ° 
of which he keeps the key, where he always has a 
hogshead of the best wine that can be got, in bottles 
well corked, upon their side ; and he cleans and pulls 
out the cork better, I think, than Robin. Here I de- 
sign to meet. you with a coach: if you be tired, you 
shall stay all night; if not, after dinner, we will set 
out about four, and be at Cashell by nine; and by 
going through fields and by-ways, which the 
sarson will show us, we shall escape all the rocky 
and stony roads that lie between this place and that, 
which are certainly very bad. I hope you will be so 
kind as to let me know, a post or two before you set 
out, the very day you will be at Kilkenny, that I may 
have all things prepared for you. It may be, if you 
ask him, Cope will come: he will do nothing for me. 
Therefore, depending upon your positive promise, I . 
shall add no more arguments to persuade you. And | 
am, with the greatest truth, your most faithful and 
obedient humble servant, TuEo. CASHELL. 


TO THE REV. MR. JOHN TOWERS, 
Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, at Powerscourt, near Bray. 
Sir,—I cannot imagine what business it is that so 
entirely employs you. [I am sure it is not to gain 
money, but to spend it; perhaps it is to new cast 
and contrive your house and gardens at 400/. more 
expense. I am sorry it should cost you twopence to 
have an account of my health, which is not worth a 
penny; yet I struggle, and ride, ana walk, and am 
temperate, and drink wine on purpose to delay, or 
make abortive, those schemes proposed for a succes- 
sor; and if I were well I would counterfeit myself 
sick, as Toby Matthews, archbishop of York, used 
to do when all the bishops were gaping to succeed 
him. It is one good sign that giddiness is peculiar 
to youth, and I find I grow giddier as I grow older, 
and, therefore, consequently I grow younger. If 
you will remove six miles nearer I shall be content 
to come and spunge upon you, as poor as you are; 
for I cannot venture to be half a day’s journey from 
Dublin, because there is no sufficient medium of flesh 
between my skin and my bones, particularly in the 
parts that lie upon the saddle. Therefore, be pleased 
to send me three dozen ounces of flesh before I at- 
tempt such an adventure, or get me a six-mile inn 
between this town and your house. The cathedral 
organ and backside are painting and mending, by | 
which I have saved a sermon ; and, as the rogues of ; 

workmen go on, I may save another. 

How, a wonder, came young Acheson to be among 
you? I believe neither his father nor mother know 
anything of him; his mother is at Grange with Mrs. 
Acheson, her mother, and I hear is very ill of her 
asthma and other disorders, got by cards, and lazi- 
ness, and keeping ill hours. Ten thousand sacksful 
of such knights and such sons are, in my mind, nei- 
ther worth rearing nor preserving. I count upon it 
that the boy is good for nothing. I am, sir, with 
great truth, your obedient humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
June 8, 1735. 
MapaM,—lI trouble you sooner than usual in acknow- 
ledging your letter of May 27th, because there are 
some passages in it that seem to require a quick an- 
swer If I forgot the date of mine, you must impute, 
it to my ill head ; and if I live two yearslonger I shalb 
first forget my own name and last your ladvship’s. 
I gave my lady Kerry an account of what you said 
in relation to her son, with which she is fully satis- 
fied. J detest the house of lords for their indul- 


. plaint against the duke of Dorset. 
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gence tosuch a profligate, prostitute villain as Curl; 
but am at a loss how he could procure any letterg 
written to Mr. Pope; although, by the vanity or jn- 
discretion of correspondents, the rogue might have 
picked up some that went from him. Those letterg 
have not yet been sent hither ; therefore I can form 
no judgment on them. When I was leaving Eng- 
land upon the queen’s death 1 burnt all the letterg*] 
could find that I had received from ministers for 
several years before. But as to the letters I receive 
from your ladyship, I neither ever did nor ever will 
burn any of them, take it as you please ; for I never 
burn a letter that is entertaining, and consequently 
will give me new pleasure when it is forgotten. It 
is true I have kept some letters merely out of friend. 
ship, although they sometimes wanted true spelling 
and good sense, and some others whose writers are 
dead ; for I live like a monk, and hate to forget my 
departed friends. Yet I am sometimes too nice; for 


_I burnt all my lord ****’g letters upon receiving 


one where he had used these words to me, “all J 
pretend to is a great deal of sincerity ;’’ which in- 


_ deed was the chief virtue he wanted. Of those from 


my lord Halifax I burnt all but one, which I keep 
as a most admirable original of court promises and 
professions. I confess also that I have read some 
passages in many of your letters to a friend, but 
without naming you, only ‘that the writer was a 
lady,” which had such marks of good sénse that 
often the hearers would not believe me. And yet I 
never had a letter of mine printed, nor of any others 
to me. 

Your ladyship very much surprises me with one 
passage in your letter, which, however, I do not in the 
least understand; where you say you ‘‘have been 
honoured in print by amorous, satirical, and gallant 
letters,’ where there was no word but your bare name 
mentioned. I can assure you this is to me altoge- 
ther a riddle, and what I never heard the least sylla- 
ble of, and wish you would explain it. No, madam, 
I will never forgive your insolent niece, without a 
most humble submission under her own hands; which 
if she will not comply with, I shall draw up letters 
between us and send them to Curll. 

IT will tell your ladyship a cause I have of com- 
I have written to 
him about four times since he was lieutenant ; and 


| three of my letters were upon subjects that concerned 


him much more than it did any friend of mine, and 
not at all myself; but he was never pleased to re- 
turn me an answer; which omission (for I disdain 
to call it contempt) I can account for only by some 
of the following reasons. He is either extremely 
busy in affairs of the highest importance ; or he is a 
duke with a garter; or he is a lieutenant of Ireland; 
or he is of a very ancient noble extraction ; or so ob- 
scure a man as | am, is not worth his remembrance ; 
or, like the duke of Chandos, he is an utter stranger 
tome ; and it would grieve me to the soul to put 
them together upon any one article. The last letter I 
wrote to his grace was upon an affuir relating to one 
of the favourite party, and yet a very honest gentle- 
man; which last circumstance, with submission to 
your ladyship, is what I seldom grant; and the mat- 
ter desired was a trifle. The letter before that rela- 
ted to a request made him by a senior fellow of this 
university, upon which I was earnestly pressed to 
write by some considerable members of the same 
body, which it highly concerned, as well as his grace’s 
honour; the demand being directly contrary to their 
statutes, and of the most pernicious consequence not 
only to the university but the kingdom; and for 
that reason it is thought his grace has chosen to let 
it fall, I suppose by much better causes of conviction 
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than mine. I do assure vou, madam, that I have not 
been troublesome to my lord duke in any particular ; 
since he has been governor, my letters have been at 
most but once a-year, and my personal requests not 
so many; nor any of them for the least interest that 
regarded myself. And although it be true that I do 
not much approve the conduct of affairs in either 
kimgdom, wherein Lagree with vast numbers of both 
parties, yet I have utterly waived intermeddling even 
in this enslaved kingdom, where perhaps I might 
have some influence to be troublesome ; yet T have 
long quitted all such thoughts, out of perfect despair; 
although I have sometimes wished that the true loyal 
Whigs here might be a little more considered in the 
disposition of employments, notwithstanding their 
misfortune of being born on this side the channel, 
which would gain abundance of hearts both to the 
trown and his grace. My paper is so full that I have 
not room to excuse its length. I remain your lady- 
ship’s, &c. JONATHAN SWIFT. 
FROM LORD OXFORD. 
Dover-street, June 19, 1783, 

Goon Mr. Dean,—I could not suffer Mr. Jebb to 
pass into Ireland without giving you the trouble of 
reading a few lines from your humble servant to in- 
quire how you do, and to return you many thanks for 
your kind remembrances of me in your letters to my 
good friend Mr. Pope. I am much concerned for 
the account you give in your late letter to him of the 
state of your own health. I should think that the 
change of air, and seeing some of your remaining 
friends you have left in this island, would be of service 
to you, at least to entertain and amuse you; as for 
any other agreeable view, I cannot pretend to flatter 
you so far as that you must expect any; that is over, 
as I believe you know very well; but as I know you 
to be a truly good-natured man, I hope you will come 
over, for I assure you it will be an infinite satisfaction 
and pleasure to your friends to embrace you here. 
If this motive will not do, I do not know what argu- 
ment to make use of. 

I troubled you last year with an account of the 
disposal of my daughter; it has in every point an- 
swered our expectations and wishes. I was in hopes 
I should have been able to have given you an ac- 
count that my daughter was safely brought to bed; 
we expect it every day. My wite is pretty well; 
desires your acceptance of her humble service ; she 
among others would be very glad to see you here. 
My uncle, the auditor, is in a very ill state of health. 
l am afraid he cannot last very long; his son has 
this spring put to Westminster school two sons ; he 
has three more and a daughter. Mr. ‘Thomas Harley 
has had the gout, but he is better, and is at his seat 
in Herefordshire. The duke of Leeds is returned 
from his travels a fine gentleman, and has imported 
none of the fopperies and fooleries of the countries 
he has passed through. My nephew Robert Hay 
travelled with the duke, and he is come home un- 
tainted, but much improved ; he is returned to Oxford 
to follow his studies; he designs for holy orders. 
My two youngest nephews are still at Westminster 
school. Lord Dupplin has not yet got an employ- 
ment, but lives upon hopes and promises,. My sister 
lives in Yorkshire with her daughters, as well as she 
can, considering the times, &c. &c. Now I ask your 
pardon, dear sir, for saying so much of family affairs ; 
but as you are a good man, and have aiways wished 
my family well, I have ventured to be thug imperti- 
nent to give you the state of it. Master Pope is 
pretty well; he is under persecution from Curll, who 
has by some means (wicked ones most certainly) got 
hold of some of Pope’s private letters, which he has 
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printed, and threatens more. We are in so freea 
state that there is no remedy aguinst these evils. 

It is now time to release you from this dull paper; 
but I must assure you, what | hope you know already, 
that I am, with true respect and esteem, sir, your 
most obliged and most faithful humble servant, 

OXFORD. 

Please to be so good as to make my compliments tu 

lord Orrery. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
June, 1735. 

I suppose you are now angle ling with your tack 
ling in a purr ling stream, or pad ling and say ling 
in a boat, or sad ling Soar stuin ling horse with a sap 
ling in your hands, and snare ling at your groom, or 
set ling your affairs, or tick ling your cat, or tat ling 
with your neighbour Price; not always toy ling in 
your school, This dries ling weather we in Dub ling 
are glad of a dump ling, and bab ling is our dare ling. 
Pray de not look as cow ling at me when I come, 
but get a fat ling for my dinner, or go a fow ling for 
fill ling my belly. I hope none of your townsfolks are 
bub ling you. Have you a bow ling green at Cavan? 
I have been ill of my old ay ling, und yet you see I 
am now as crib ling. Can you buy me an am ling 
nag? I am bat ling for health, and just craw ling out. 
My breakfast is cut ling sand sugar to cure the curd 
ling, of my blood. My new summer coat is cock ling 
already, and I am eal ling for my old one. I amcob 
ling my riding shoes* and cur ling my riding periwig. 
My maid’s hens keep such a cack ling, and chuck 
ling, that I scarce know what I write. My mare ia 
just foe ling, for which my groom is grum ling and 
grow ling, while the other servants are gob ling and 
gut ling, and the maids gig ling, and the dogs how 
ling. My bung ling tailor was tip ling from morning 
to night. Do you know drive ling Doll with her 
drab ling tail, and drag ling petticoat, and gog ling 
eyes; always gay ling like a goose, and hob ling to 
the alehouse, hand ling a mug, and quarry ling and 
squab ling with porters, or row ling in the kennel 4 
I bought her a muzzle ling pinner. Mr. Wall walks 
the streets with his strip ling boy, in his sham ling 
gait, as cuff ling for the wall, and just ling all he 
meets. I saw his wife with her pop ling gown, pill 
ling oranges and pick ling cucumbers. Her eyes 
are no longer spark ling, you may find her twat ling 
with the neighbours, her nose trick ling, and spaw 
ling the floor, and then smug liug her husband. 

A lady whose understanding was sing ling me out 
as a wit ling or rather a suck ling, as if she were tick 
ling my fancy, tang ling me with questions, tell ling 
me many stories, her tongue toe ling like a clapper ; 
says she, an old man’s dar ling is bettcr than a young 
man’s war ling. I liked her dad ling and plain deal 
ling; she was as wise as a foes ling or a duck ling, 
yet she counted upon gull ling and grave ling nie. 
Her maid was hack ling flax and hum ling her mis- 
tress, and how ling in the Irish manuer: I was fool 
ling and fiddle ling and fade ling an hour with them. 
We hear Tisdall is puss ling the curates, or mud ling 
in an alehouse, or muff ling his chops, or rump ling 
his band, or mum ling songs, though he be but a mid 
ling versifier at best, while his wife, in her mac ling 
lace, is mull ling claret, to make her husband maud 
ling, or mill ling chocolate for her breakfast, or rust 
ling in her silks, or net ling her spouse, or nurse ling 
and swill ling her grand-childien and a year ling calf, 

« As Dr, Swift was on all occasions fond of walking, when 
he rode he wore strong jach spatterdashes which he could slip 
off as soon as he alighted from his horse; and to match these 


spatterdashes he had shoes strong in proportion to bear the dirt 
and the weather; but he never wore boots. 
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or oil ling her pimple ling face, or set ling her head 
dress, or stif ling a f—to a fizz ling, or boy ling 
sowins for supper, or pew ling for the death of her 
kit ling, or over rue ling the poor doctor. As to 
madame votre femme, I find she has been coup ling 
her daughters ; I wish she were to live upon a cod 
ling, or achit or ling. She has as mile ling counte- 
nance, which is yet better than as well ling belly; I 
wish she were to go a bull ling and begin with a bill 
ling, and then go to hick ling. She hath been long as 
cram ling for power, and would fain be a fond ling, 
and delights in a fop ling, when she should be fur | 
ling her sails, and fill ling her belly, or game ling 
about Cavan, or gall lingher company. Why do not 
you set her a truck ling, with i vengeance, and use | 
her like an under ling, and stop her ray ling, rat ling, 
rang ling behaviour? I would cure her ram ling and 
rum ling; but you are spy ling all, by rig ling into 
her favour, and are afraid of ruff ling her. I hear 
you are fell ling your timber at Quilca; you love to 
have a fee ling of money, which is a grove ling temper 
in you, and you are for shove ling it up like a lord 
ling, or rather like a star ling. I suppose now you 
are vail ling your bonnet to every squire. I wish you 
would grow a world ling, and not be strow ling 
abroad, nor always shake ling yourself at home. Can 
I have stabe ling with you for my horse? Pray keep 
plain wholesome table ling for your boys, and employ 
your maids in teaz ling cloth and reel ling yarn, and | 
unravel ling thread without stay ling it. Set the boys 
a race ling for diversion; set the scullion a rid ling | 
the cinders without rife ling them. Get some scrub 
to teach the young boys their spell ling, and the cow- 
boy to draw small beer without spill ling or pall ling 
it; have no more pis to ling lads: employ yourself 
in nay ling your broken stools. Whip all the libel 
ling rogues who are loll ling out their tongues, and 
kind ling quarrels, and rave eye ling their school- 
fellows, and stick ling with their seniors, and snuff | 
ling in a jeer, and scraw ling on the school walls, and | 
scut ling to the pie house, and yawl ling and yell ling 
to frighten little children, and fowl ling the house 
for mischief sake, and grape ling with the girls. Pray 
take care of spy ling your younger daughters, or sty 
ling them pets. JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO SIR CHARLES WOGAN, 
In Spain, 

Honovurep S1r,—I think you are the only person alive 
who can justly charge me with ingratitude ; because, 
although I was utterly unknown to you, and become 
an obscure exile in a most obscure and enslaved 
country, you were at the pains to find me out, and 
send me your very agreeable writings, with which I 
have often entertained some very ingenious friends, 
as well as myself: I mean not only your poetry in 
Latin and English, but your poetical history in prose 
of your own life and actions inscribed to me; which 
I often wished it were safe to print here, or in Eng- 
land, under the madness of universal party now 
reigning: I mean particularly in this kingdom, to 
which I would prefer living among the Hottentots, 
if it were in my power. 

{ have been often told that you have a brother 
aud some near relations in this country; and have 
oftener employed my friends in vain to learn when 
any of them came to this town. But, I suppose on 
account of their religion, they are so prudent as to 
jive in privacy; although the court has thought it 
better in point of politics (and, to keep tke good will 
of cardinal Fleury, has thought it proper), to make | 
the catholics here much more easy than their ill- | 
willers, of no religion; approve of in their hearts. | 


/ 
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And I can assure you that those wretches here, whc 

call themselves a parliament, abhor the clergy of ow 

church more than those of yours, and have made a 

rashes association to defraud us of our undoubted 
ues. 

I have further thanks to give you for your generous 
present of excellent Spanish wine, whereof I have 
been so choice that my butler tells me there are still, 
some bottles left. I did very often ask some mer. 
chants here who trade with Spain, whether this coun- 
try could not afford something that might be accept- 
able in Spain; but could not get any satisfaction. 
The price I am sure would be but a trifle. And J] 
am told by one of them, that he heard you were in- 
formed of my desire; to which you answered in a 
disinterested manner, “that you only desired my 
works.” It is true, indeed, that a printer here, about 
a year ago, did collect all that was printed in London 
which passed for mine, as well as several single papers 
in verse and prose, that he could get from my friends ; 
and desired my leave to publish them in four 
volumes. He reasoned, “ that printers here had no 
property in their copies; that mine would fall into 
worse hands; that he would submit to me and my 
friends what to publish or omit.” On the whole, I 
would not concern myself, and so they have appeared 
abroad, as you will see them in those I make bold 
to send you. T must now return to mention wine. 
The last season for it was very bad in France: upon 
which our merchants have raised the price twenty 
per cent. already, and the present weather is not 
likely to mend it. Upon this I have told some mer- 
chants my opinion, or perhaps my fancy, that when 
the warmth of summer happens to fail in the several 
wine countries, Spain and Portugal wines, and those 
of the south of Italy, will be at least as ripe as those 
of France in a good year. If there be any truth in 
this conceit, I would desire our merchants to deal this 
year in those warmer climates; because I hear that 
in Spain French vines are often planted, and the 
wine is more mellow; although, perhaps, the natural 
Spanish grape may fail for want of its usual share of 
sun. In this point I would have your opinion; 
wherein if you agree, I will direct Mr. Hall, an 
honest catholic merchant here, who deals in Spanish 
wine, to bring me over as large a cargo as I can 
afford, of wines as like French claret as he can get ; 
for my disorders, with the help of years, make wine 


| absolutely necessary to support me. And if you were 


not a person of too considerable a rank (and now be- 
come half a Spaniard), J would try to make you 
descend so low as to order some merchants there to 
consign to some of ours, directed to me, some good 
quantity of wine that you approve of; such as our 
claret drinkers here will be content with ; for when 
I give them a pale wine (called by Mr. Hall cassualia) 
they say it will do for one glass, and then (to speak 
in their language) call for honest claret. 
JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM LORD HOWTH. 
Kilfane, July 6, 1735. 
I am very much obliged to my good dean of St. 
Patrick's for the honour he did me in sitting for his 
picture ; and have wrote to Dr. Grattan to give Mr. 
Bindon strict charge in the finishing of it; and when 
that is done to bring it to his house, for fear I should 
get a copy instead of the original. Iam very much 
concerned at the account you give me of your health, 
but do not in the least doubt but the change of air 
would be of service to you, and a most hearty wel- 
come you may be sure of. The archbishop of Cashel] 
tuld me he would wait on you the day after he went 
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to Dublin; and does mightily admire he has nat 
seen you oftener. I have taken your advice, and 
kept very good hours since I came last hers. Every 
second day I am out six or seven hou's an otter- 
hunting. As to reading and working, ray wife ob- 
serves your directions; and could wish she would do 
the same as to exercise. She des‘res me to tell you 
*that the liking she has to the baboon?® is out of the 
true regard she has for you, he being one of your 
greatest favourites. Your giant> will use her en- 
deavours to make lord Bacon a liar, and instead of 
adding two inches to her height, would be very well 
satisfied to part with four. 1 am very sorry Mrs. 
Acheson is so much out of order; she is one I have 
a great regard for; and shall desire the favour of you 
to give my wife’s service and mine to her and lady 
Acheson, when you see them. I thank God my 
family and I are very well. Some time this summer 
I design drinking Ballispellin waters for a month. 
As for news, we have no such thing here: only the 
baboon has done his visitation ; that is, he goes into 
the churches and looks about, then asks the tumbler 
Sykes how long they have been coming? So long, 
says Sykes. Ay, replies the baboon, and we shall 
be as long going back: so mounts his horse and 
away. Who durst say the church is in danger when 
we have so good bishops? My wife and all here 
join in their kind service to the Drapier. I am, 
good Mr. dean, your most assured and affectionate 
humble servant, Howru. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 
Dublin, July 12, 1735. 

Dear Mr. ALDERMAN,—I write to you at the com- 
mand of a gentleman for whom I have a perfect 
friendship and esteem, and the request he desires me 
to make appears to me altogether reasonable. The 
gentleman I mean is doctor Helsham, the most emi- 
nent physician of this city and kingdom. There is 
a person of quality, an intimate friend of the doc- 
tor’s, my lord Tyrone, formerly sir Tristram Beres- 
ford, who is a tenant to the Londonderry Society. 
His lordship is going to build two houses upon their 
estate ; and to assist him in so good a work, I desire 
that when the particulars of the request shall be laid 
before the society, you, who are the governor, will 
please, if you find them just and reasonable, to for- 
ward them as far ag lies in your power; by which 
you will much oblige me and several worthy persons, 
particularly my friend Dr. Helsham. 

Io you sometimes honour poor Mrs, Barber with 
avisit? We are afraid here that the gout has got 
too strong a possession of her, and pray let me have 
some account of your own health: I wish we three 
valetudinarians were together, we should make ex- 
cellent company; but I can drink my pint of wine 
twice a-day, which I doubt both of you could not do 
in a week. I long excessively to be in England, but 
am afraid of being surprised by my old disorder in 
my head, far from help, or at least from conveniency ; 
and I dare not so much as travel here without being 
near enough to come back in the evening to lie in 
my own bed. These are the effects of living too 
long: and the public miseries of this kingdom add 
to my disease. J am, dear sir, with true esteem and 
friendship, your most obedient humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 


' The hishop of Ossory so called :— 


Could you see his grim grace, for a pound to a penny, 
You'd swear it must be the bahoon of Kilkenny. 
See Swift's Poem on the Bishops 
» Miss Rice, an exceeding tall young lady, and niece to my 
ford Howth. 
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FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN, 

London, July 12, 1735. 
I HAVE not answered yours of the 15th of June se 
soon as 1 should; but the duke of Dorset had an: 
swered all yours cre Pe letter came to my hands. 
So I hope all causes of complaint are at an end, and 
that he has showed himself as he is, much your 
friend and humble servant, though he wears a garter, 
and had his original from Normandy, if heralds do 
not lie or his grannams did not play false ; and while 
he is lord-licutenant (avhich I heartily wish may not 
be much longer), I dare say will be very glad of any 
opportunity to do what you recommend to him. 
Thus far [ will answer for his grace, though he is 
now in the country and cannot subscribe to it him- 
self. 

Now to quite another affair. The countess of 
Suffolk (whom you know I have long had a great 
esteem and value for) has been so good and gracious 
as to take my brother George Berkeley for better, 
for worse ; though I hope in God the last will not 
happen, because I think he is an honest, good- 
natured man. ‘The town is surprised ; and the town 
talks, as the town loves to do, upon these ordinary 
extraordinary occasions. She is indeed four or five 
years older than he, and no more; but for all that, 
he has appeared to all the world as well as to me to 
have long had (that is, ever since she has been a 
widow, so pray do not mistake me) a most violent 
passion for her, as well as esteem and value for her 
numberless good qualities. These things well con- 
sidered, I do not think they have above ten to one 
against their being very happy: and if they should 
not be so, I shall heartily wish him hanged, because 
I am sure it will be wholly his fault. As to her for- 
tune, though she has been twenty years a court- 
favourite, yet I doubt she has been too disinterested 
to enlarge it as others would have done. And sir 
Robert | Walpole], her greatest enemy, does not tax 
her with getting quite 40,0007. 1 wish—but fear it 
is not near that sum. But what she has she never 
told me, nor have I ever asxed ; but whatever it is, 
they must live accordingly ; and he had of his own 
wherewithal to live by himself easily and genteelly. 

In this hurry of matrimony I had like to forget to 
answer that part of your letter where you say you 
never heard of our being in print together. I believe 
it was about tweuty years ago Mr. Curll set forth 
*“ Letters Amorous, Satirical, and Gallant, between 
Dr. Swift, Lady Mary Chambre, Lady Betty Ger- 
main, and Mrs. Anne Long, and several other Per- 
sons.’’ I am afraid some of my people used them 
according to their desert ; for they have not appeared 
above ground this great while. And now to the 
addition of writing the brave large hand you make 
me do for you, I have bruised my fingers pro- 
digiously, and can say no more but adieu. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
July 16, 1735. 
Dear Sin,—I received your 202. from lord Lanes- 
borough’s agent yesterday, and it travels to you from 
this on Saturday next, by one John Donaldson, one 
of our nobility. You will get it I believe on Mon- 
day. T have nothing to say to the 2802, you mention, 
That is, as I told you, the fine and rent of Drumlane 
which I owe the bishop, and which will be paid him 
August 26th. I cleared off the rent which I owed 
him for your purchase the other day, or I should 
have sent your poor money, poor as I am, before this. 
Now are you satisfied that I am not negligent o 
giddy? But what in the name of God is the matter 
with you to delay so long? Can I oversee my work- 
n:en and a school too? If you will not come and 
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take your charge in hand, I must employ somebody 
else. ‘khere is a long walk begun: stones a-drawing 


home for an additforr- tomy house. the achaolhouse 


repaired at the charge of the county: a gravel-walk 
from the market-cross to my house at the town’s ex- 
pense ; item, a gravel-walk by the river, which will 
all require your attendance. As you were a good 


and faithful overseer of my improvements at Quilca, | 
' guineas you ordered me to pay him, “ the Life and 


[ am willing to employ you rather than another: 


therefore I expect your answer immediately, for the | 


summer is flying off apace. My lord Orrery wrote 
to me that he would come from Munster to see me 
soon; if you wil] but have the prudence to be here, 
you may have a fair opportunity of recommending 
yourself to him: and I shall perhaps give you the 
character of a vigilant overseer if I find you be not 
altered since you were last in my service. 

Now to be serious. I shall send you some venison 
soon. 
out ; and you are to dispose of it thus :— 

To Dr. Helsham, four cuts. 

Dr. Delany, four. 

Mrs. Helsham, one and a half. 

Mrs. Whiteway, ditto. 

Lady Acheson, because of her good stomach, three 

scruples. 

Mr. Worrall, a pound and a quarter. 

Pray 1et them be all wrapped up in clean paper and 
sent to the several above-mentioned persons. Dine 
upon the rest with your own company. 

I kave got you a mare, a very easy trotter ; she 
shall go up with the venison. Whether she will be 
shy at your city objects I know not; here she is not 
in the least. Your best way will be to let your 
servant ride her. She is one of my own rearing, 
sprung of a good-natured family. If you like, she 
costs you nothing but a low bow when you come to 
Cavan. I have a chaise just finished to the lining 
in Dublin, made by a man so much in my debt: it 
will be your best way to come down in it. I tell 
you a project I have which I believe will do: my 
scholars are to club and build me a little library in 
my garden. The lime and stones (freestone) are in 
my own fields, and building is dog-cheap here. 

I beseech you let me know how svon you will be 
nere, that all things may be to your heart’s desire: 
such venison! such mutton! such small beer! such 
chickens! such butter! such trouts! such pouts! 
such ducks! such beef! such fish! such eels! such 
turkeys! such fields! auch groves! such lakes! such 
ladies! such fruit! such potatoes! such raspberries ! 
such bilberries ! and such a boat as Mr. Hamilton’s 
were never yet seen in any one county yet! 

God Almighty bless you and send you safe to our 
Elysium. My service to Mrs. Whiteway, and to 
everybody in Dublin, man, woman, and child. I 
am, with all respect, your most obedient and very 
humble servant, Tuomas SHERIDAN. 


FROM MR. MOTTE. 
London, July 31, 1735. 

Honovrep Sir,—I have not had an opportunity of 
writing to you otherwise than by the post for above 
a twelvemonth; and though in that time I did 
trouble you with a letter or two relating to Mr. 
Lancelot’s business, yet I thought proper to mention 
only what related to that particular, considering I 
was then under the hands of the law, whence I was 
not discharged till the last day of the last term. I 
do not doubt but you have heard before now that 
Mrs. Barber was discharged at the same time. 

I desired therefore Mrs. Hyde® to deliver this to 


“+ @ Widow to Mr. Hyde, bookseller ‘n Dublin. 


You shall know next Monday when it sets — 
' fused a pamphlet about Norton’s will which he 
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your own hand, and make bold to trouble you with 
an account of seare fransactions which hiave hap- 
pened within these two years, which I have long 
wished for the pleasure cf doing by word of mouth, 
in hopes my behaviour would be excused at least (if 
not approved) by you, the assurance whereof { 
should receive with the utmost satisfaction. 

Soon afler Mr. Pilkington had received the twent? 


Character”? was offered me, though not by his own 
hands, yet by his means, as I was afterward con- 
vinced by many circumstances: one was that he 
corrected the proof sheets with his own hand; and 
as he said he had seen the original of that piece, | 
could not imagine he would have suffered your name 
to be put to it if it had not been genuine. When ] 
found by your advertisement and the letter you were 
pleased to write to me, that I had been deceived by 
him, I acted afterward with more rescrve, and re- 


pretended came from an eminent hand. It was 
bought afterward by another bookseller, who printed 
it, and lost money by it. 

He could not forbear observing my coldness, and 
applied to Mr. Gilliver about the copy of verses for 
which we were all brought into trouble; and by the 
way, when once an affair was communicated to twa 
persons it was not in the power of any one, how just 
and faithful soever, to auswer for its being kept a 
secret. It was published three months before it was 
taken notice of ; and when the printer was taken up 
and had named Gilliver as the bookseller, and it was 
reported a warrant was out against G., and he was 
likely to be apprehended next morning, we two had 
a meeting over night, and I promised to take the 
advice of a gentleman of sense and honour whose 
name I did not mention to him, and to meet G. 
early the next morning at a certain tavern to consult 
further. Accordingly, I went to a gentleman in 
Cork-street, and from thence to the tavern we had 
appointed to meet at, where, after I] had waited 
above an hour, a message was sent me that I need 
stay no longer, for Mr. G. was gone to Westminster, 
and would not come. JI went to see him in the 
messenger’s hands, but he was so closcly watched by 
a couple of sharp sluts, the messenger’s daughters, 
that I could say nothing to him but about indifferent 
matters. The consequence was he was examined, 
and made a confession like poor Dr. Yalden’s, of all 
that he knew, and more too: naming Mr, Pilkington 
first, and then myself; which last, as many people 
have told me, was unnecessary ; only, as he before 
said, he was resolved if he came into trouble I should 
have a share of it, though I offered, in case he would 


| not name me, that I would bear one half of his ex- 


penses. This confession of his, together with his 
bearing the character of a wealthy man, exposed him 
to an information; but as it was not my business to 
be industrious in recollecting what passed three 
months before, I could not remember anything that 
could affect me or anybody else. 

I am sorry for the trouble this has caused to poor 
Mrs. Barber. I saw her the other day: she was 
confined to her bed with the gout. She desired 
when I wrote that I would present her humble ecr- 
vice to you. 

I would be glad to receive your directions what 1 
must do with the two notes I have under Mr. Pil- 


_kington’s hands of ten guineas each. They were 
‘allowed by you in the last account we settled; but 


whether you would please they should be destroyed 
or sent over to you I am not certain. As for the 
state of the account, as I have heard no exception 
to it, 1] Hatter myself you find it all right. 
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Mr. Faulkner’s impression of four volumes has 
had its run. I was advised that it was in my power 
to have given him and his agents sufficient vexation 
by applying to the law; but that I could not sue 
him without bringing your name into a court of 
‘ustice, which absolutely determined me to be pas- 
give. I am told he is about printing them in an 
edition in twelves; in which case I humbly hope 
you will please to lay your commands upon him 
(which, if he has any sense of gratitude, must have 
the same power as an injunction in chancery) to 
forbear sending them over here. If you think this 
request to be reasonable, I know you will comply 
with it: if not, I submit. 

As we once had a meeting upon this affair, and 
he may possibly have misrepresented the offers he 
then made me, I beg leave to assure you that his 
proposal was that I should have paid him a larger 
price for the book than I could have had it printed 
for here in England; and surely I had the same 
right of printing them here as he had in Ireland, 
especially having bought and paid for them. If he 


made any other offer, I declare I misunderstood | 


him; and I am sure if I had complied with those 
terms I should have been a laughing-stock to the 
whole trade. 

Mr. Pope has published a second volume of his 
poetical works, of which I suppose he has made you 
a present. JI am surprised to see he owns so little 
in the four volumes, and speaks of these few things 
as inconsiderable. J am a stranger to what part of 
the copy money he received ;? but you, who know 
better, are a competent judge whether he deserved it. 
“JT always thought the ‘Art of Sinking’ was his, 
though he there disowns it.’’> 

Curll’s edition of Letters to and from Mr. Pope, 
I suppose you have seen. They were taken notice 
of in the house of lords; and Curll was ruffled for 
them ina manner as, toa man of less impudence 
than his own, would have been very uneasy. It has 
provoked Mr. Pope to promise the world a genuine 
edition, with many additions. It is plain the rascal 
has no knowledge of those letters of yours that Ewin 
of Cambridge has. Few as they are, he would tack 
some trash to them, and make a five or six shilling 
book of them. 

The ‘ Persian Letters’? have been well received, 
so I chose to send them; beside that they make a 
convenient cover for this letter. 

Mr. Tooke, who desires me to present his most 
humble service to you, acquainted me some time ago 
of your intention to erect an hospital for lunatics and 
idiots. I am glad to find by the newspapers that so 
noble a design proceeds; for beside the general be- 
nefit to mankind that is obvious to everybody, I am 
persuaded there will be a particular one arise by your 
example: namely, that you will lay down a scheme, 
which will be a pattern for future founders of public 
hospitals, to prevent many of the vile abuses which, 
in process of time, do creep into those foundations, 
by the indolence, ignorance, or knavery of the trus- 
tees. I have seen so many scandalous instances of 
misapplications of that kind, as have raised my indig- 
nation so, that I can hardly think upon it with tem- 
per; and J heartily congratulate you that a heart to 
bestow is joined in you with a head to contrive: and 
therefore, without any mercenary views, (at the same 
time not declfiing any instance of your favour,) I 
would beg leave to say, that as, while your thoughts 
are employed in this generous undertaking, you must 
necessarily consider it in the light I have placed it 

® Mr. Pope sold the Miscellanies for a considerable sum, and 


offered part of it to Dr. Swift, which he refused. 
> The “ Art of Sinking’ was written by Mr. Pope. 
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in; so, if you would please to communicate thess 
thoughts to the public, you might possibly give use 
ful hints to persons of fortune and beneficent inten- 
tions, though of inferior abilities. 1 heartily wish 
you success in this and all other your undertakings ; 
being, with grateful respect, sir, your obliged and 
obedient humble servant, B. Motte. 


Upon second thoughts I have enclosed Mr. Pil- 
kington’s two notes; for I do not see how they 
can possibly be of any service to you on this side 
the water, 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
August 13, 1738. 
Dear Sin,—Because of some dropping young lads 
coming to me, and because it was impossible for me 
to get any money before the 23rd of this month, J 
could not fix my vacation. Now Ido. On Satur. 
day se’nnight, the 23rd, I set out for Dublin to bring 
| you home: and so, without ifs, ands, and ors, get 
ready before our fields be stripped of all their gaiety. 
I thank God I have every good thing in plenty but 
money ; and that, as affairs are likely to go, will not 
; be my complaint a month longer. Belturbet Fair will 
make me an emperor, I have all this town, and six 
men of my own, at work at this juncture, to make you 
@ winter-walk by the river-side. I have raised moun- 
tains of gravel, and diverted the river’s course for 
that end—Reyis opus; you will wonder and be de- 
lighted when you see it. Your works at Quilca are 
to be as much inferior to ours here as a sugar-loaf to 
an Egyptian pyramid. We had acounty of Armagh 
rogue, one Mackay, hanged yesterday: Griffith the 
player never made so merry an exit. He invited his 
audience the night before, with a promise of giving 
them such a speech from the gallows as they never 
heard: and indeed he made his words good ; for no 
man was ever merrier at a christening than he was 
upon the ladder. 
When he mounted to his proper height, he turned 
| his face to each side of the gallows, and said, in a 
cheerful manner, ‘‘ Hah, my friend, am I come to you 
at last!’’ Then, turning to the people, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
you need not stand so thick, for the farthest shall 
hear me as easily as the nearest.’” Upon this a fellow 
interrupted him, and asked him, “ Did he know any- 
thing of a gray mare which was stolen from him?” 
“ Why, what if I should, would you pay for a mass 
for my soul ?’—* Ay, by G—,”’ said the fellow, ‘ will 
I pay for seven.’’—‘ Why then,” said the criminal, 
laughing, “I know nothing of your mare.” After 
_ this he entertained the company with two hours’ his- 
tory of his villanies, in a loud unconcerned voice. 
At last he concluded with his humble service to one 
of the inhabitants of our town, desiring that he might 
give him a night’s lodging, which was all he would 
trouble him for. He was not the least touched by any 
liquor; but soberly and intrepidly desired the hang- 
man to do his office: and at last went off with a joke. 
Match me this with any of your Englishmen, if you 
can. I have no more news from Cavan, but that you 
have all their hearts, and mine among the rest, if it 
be worth anything. My love and service to Mrs. 
Whiteway, and all friends. I am, dear sir, your 
most obedient and very humble servant, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHELL. 
Dublin, August 14, 1735. 
. My Lorp,—The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, our famous 
| printer, goes in an hour to see Kilkenny and Cashell, 
! to gather up his country debts. Ten to one you: 
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grace may owe him a dozen shillings, and your town 
coffee-house (if you have one) a dozen more. But 
his pretences to me for writing, are the honour of 
being admitted to your grace by a line in my hand. 
Iam not in fear of his shaming me as others have 
done; however, I would not have you leave your 
manuscripts scattered about your room, for he would 
be terribly tempted to beg them, and return them 
back next winter in four volumes, as he served me ; 
although I never let him touch or see one. He has 
the name of an honest man, and has good sense and 
behaviour. I have ordered him to mark narrowly 
whatever you are doing, as a prelate, an architect, a 
country gentleman, a politician, and an improver, 
and to bring me a faithful account when he returns ; 
but chiefly about your health, and what exercise you 
make use of to increase or preserve it. But he is in 
haste to be gone, and I am forced to conclude. 1 
am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s 
most obedient humble servant, JONATHAN SwiFT. 


TO LORD HOWTH. 
Dublin, August 14, 1735. 

My Lorp,—The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, came to me 
just an hour before ke was taking a journey to Kil- 
kenny and Cashell, and desired I would write by him 
to your loriship and the archbishop, only to let your 
lordship know that he is an honest man, and the 
chief printer; and that I know him, and treat him 
with indulgence, because I cannot help it. For, al- 
though he printed what I never would have done, yet 
he got the consent of my friends, and so I shall get 
nothing by being angry with him. He hopes, as a 
citizen, to be admitted to your lords and ladies in 
the country, and I am contented you shall make him 
welcome; but take care you put no manuscripts in 
his hands ; otherwise, perhaps, there will be the works 
of the right hon. &c., and of my lady and the giant, 
neatly bound, next winter. My lady Acheson has 
not been well since she left the town ; but her mother 
is almost perfectly cured, except the loss of her eye. 
I owe my lady Howth® a letter, I believe. I desire 
my most humble service to her and the giant. I 
have time to say no more, but that Iam your lord- 
ship's most obedient servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO ALDERMAN BARBER. 
September 3, 1735. 
Sir, —The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, tells me he has the 
honour to be known to you, and that I have credit 
enough to prevail on you to do him all the good 
offices that lie in your way. 1 presume he goes about 
some affairs that relate to his own calling, which 
would be of little value to him here, if he were not 
the printer most in vogue, and a great undertaker, 
perhaps too great a one: wherein you are able to be 
the best adviser, provided he be not too sanguine, by 
representing things better than he probably may find 
them in this wretched, beggarly, enslaved country. 
‘To my great grief, my disorder is of such a nature, 
and so constantly threatening, that I dare not ride so 
far as to be a night from : and vet when the 
weather is fair I seldom fail to ride ten or a dozen 
miles. Mr. Faulkner will be able to give you a true 
journal of my life; that I generally dine at home, 
und alone, and have not two houses in this great 
kingdom where I can get a bit of meat twice a-year. 
‘That I very seldom go to church for fear of being 
rcized with a fit of giddiness in the midst of the ser- 





®* Lucy, youngest daughter of lieufenant - general Richard 
Gorges, Was married to lord Howth, August 2, 1728; and after 
that nobleman’s death became the lady of Nicholas Weiden, of 
Gravelment, evn. 
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vice. I hear you have likewise some ailments te 
struggle with, yet I atm a great deal leaner than you; 
but I have one advantage, that wine is good for me, 
and I drink a bottle to my own share every day to 
bring some heat into my stomach. Dear Mr. Alder- 
man, what a number of dear and great friends have 
we buried, or seen driven to exile, since we came acy 
quainted! I did not know till six months after that 
my best friend, my lady Masham, was gone. I would 
be glad to know whether her son be good for any- 
thing, because I much doubted when I saw him last. 
Tell me, do you make constant use of exercise? It 
is all I have to trust to, though not in regard to life, 
but to health: I know nothing wherein years make 
so great a change as in the difference of matter in 
conversation and writing. My thoughts are wholly 
taken up in considering the best manner I ought to 
die, and how to dispose of my poor fortune for the 
best public charity. But in conversation I trifle more 
and more every day, and I would not give threepence 
for all I read, or write, or think in the compass of a 
ear. 
: Well, God bless you, and preserve your life as long 
us you can reasonably desire. I take my age with 
less mortification, because, if I were younger, I 
should probably outlive the liberty of England, which, 
without some unexpected assistance from Heaven, 
many thousands now alive will see governed by 
an absolute monarch. 

Farewell, dear sir; and believe me to be, with 
true esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwirT. 





TO MR. POPE. 
September 3, 1735. 
Tits lettcr will be delivered to you by Faulkner, the 
printer, who goes over on his private affairs. This 
is an answer to yours of two months ago, which com- 
plains of that profligate fellow Curll. I heartily wish 
you were what they call disaffected, as Iam. I may 
say as David did, I have sinned greatly, but what 
have these sheep done! You have given no offence 
to the ministry, nor to the lords, nor commons, nor 
queen, nor the next in power. For you are a man of 
virtue, and therefore must abhor vice and all corrup- 
tion, although your discretion holds the reins. “ You 
need not fear any consequence in the commerce that 
has so long passed between us; although I never de- 
stroyed one of your letters. But my exccutors are 
men of honour and virtue, who have strict orders in 
my will to burn every letter left behind me.”’ Neither 
did our letters contain any turns of wit, or fancy, or 
politics, or satire, but mere innocent friendship ; yet I 
am loath that any letters from you and a very few other 
friends should die before me; I believe we neither 
of us ever leaned our head upon our left hand to study 
what we should write next ; yet we have held a con- 
stant intercourse from your youth and my middle 
\ age, and from your middle age it must be continued 
' till my death, which my bad state of health makes 
me expect every month. I have the ambition, and 
it is very earnest, as well as in haste, to have one 
epistle inscribed to me while I am alive, and you 
just in the time when wit and wisdom are in the 
height; | must once more repeat Cicero’s desire to a 
friend: orna me. A month ago were sent me over, 
by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, esq. 3 
they are in verse and prose. I never héard of the man 
in my life, yet I find your name as a subscriber too. 
"He is too grave a poet for me, and I think among the 
mediocribus in prose as well as verse. I have the 
honour to know Dr. Rundle; he is indeed worth all 
the rest you ever sent us, but that is saying nothing, 
for he answers your character; I have dined thrica 
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{n his company. He brought over a worthy clergy- 
man of this kingdom as his chaplain, which was a 
very wise and popular action. His only fault is, 
that he drinke no wine, and I drink nothing else. 
This kingdom is now absolutely starving, by the 
means of every oppression that can be inflicted on 
apap I not visit for these things? saith 
e Lord. You advise me right, not to trouble my- 
self about the world: but oppression tortures me, and 
I cannot live without meat and drink, nor get either 
withont money ; and money is not to be had, except 
they will make mea bishop, or a judge, or a colonel, 
or a commissioner of the revenues. Adieu, 
JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
To answer your question as to Mr. Hughes, what 
he wanted as to genius he made up as an honest 
man: but he was of the class you think him. 

I am glad you think of Dr. Rundle as Ido. He 
will be an honour to the bishops, and a disgrace to 
one bishop ; two things you will like: but what you 
will like more particularly, he will be a friend and 
benefactor even to your unfriended, unbenefited na- 
tion ; he will be a friend to the human race where- 
ever he goes. Pray tell him my best wishes for his 
health and long life; I wish you and he came over 
together, or that were with you. I never sawaman 
so seldom whom I liked so much as Dr. Rundle. 

Lord Peterborough I went to take a last leave of 
at his setting sail for Lisbon: no body can be more 
wasted, no soul can be more alive. Immediately 
after the severest operation, of being cut into the 
bladder for a suppression of urine, he took coach and 
got from Bristol toSouthampton. This is a man that 
will neither live nor die like any other mortal. 

Poor lord Peterborough! There is another string 
lost that would have helped to draw you hither! he 
ordered on his death-bed his watch to be given me 
(that which accompanied him in all his travels), with 
this reason, ‘‘ That I might have something to put 
me every day in mind of him.” It was a present to 
him from the king of Sicily, whose arms and insignia 
are graved on the inner case; on the outer I have 
put this inscription: ‘ Victor Amadeus, rex Sicilia, 
dux Sabaudie, &c. &c. Carolo Mordaunt, Comiti de 
Peterborow, D.D. Car. Mor. Com. de Pet, Alez- 
andro Pope moriens legavit. 1735.” 

Pray write to me a little oftener: and if there be 
a thing left in the world that pleases you, tell it one 
who will partake of it. I hear with approbation and 
pleasure that your present care is to relieve the most 
helpless of this world, those objects [idiots and ma- 
niacs| which most want our compassion, though 
generally made the scorn of their fellow-creatures, 
such as are lese innocent than they. You always 
think generously ; and of all charities this is the most 
disinterested and least vain-glorious, done to such as 
never willthank you, or can praise you for it. 

God bless you with ease, if not with pleasure; 
with a tolerable state of health, if not with its full 
enjoyment; with a resigned temper of mind, if not a 
very cheerful one. Itis upon these terms I live my- 
self, though younger than you; and I repine not at 
my lot, could but the presence of a few that I love be 
added to these. Adieu. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
September 4, 1730. 
Ir you are not angry with me for my long silence, 
1 take it ill, and need make no excuse; and if you 
are angry, then I would willingly make you sorry 
wo, which I know you will be when I tell you that I 
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was laid up at Knowle with a severe fit of the gout. 
And since that infallible cure for all diseases, which 
all great fools and talkers wish joy of, I have never 
been quite well, but have had continually some dis. 
order or other upon me, which made my head and 
spirits unfit for writing, or indeed doing anything 
I should; and am still so much out of order, that 1 
am under great apprehensions I shall not be able to 
go next year part of the journey to Ireland with 
their graces; which is also part of the road to Dray- 
ton, where I intend to stay till November, in hopes 
that summer deferred its coming till I was there: for 
Iam sure hitherto we have had little but winter 
weather. 

I am glad matters are settled between his grace 
of Dorset and you; and I dare answer, as you are 
both right thinkers, and of course upright actors, 
there wants but little explanation between you, since 
I, that am the go-between, can easily find out that 
he has as sincere a value for you as you have for him. 
I do assure you I am extremely delighted, that since 
lady Suffolk would take a master (commonly called 
a husband), she chose my brother George : for if Iam 
not partial to him, which indeed [ do not know that 
I am, his sincere value, love, and esteem for her 
must make him a good one. 

We are now full of expectation of his royal high- 
ness’s wedding.*? She has jewels bought for her, and 
clothes bespoke; and a gallery of communication is 
making between his apartment and St. James’s; but 
as 1 do not love to pry into mysteries of state, I do 
not at all know when the lady will come over. 

Your friend Mrs Floyd is grown fat and well un- 
der the duchess of Dorset’s care and direction at 
Knowle; and my saucy niece is gone for a few days 
(and I verily believe as far as she can decently help) 
to her father’s. Our friend Curll has again reprinted 
what he called our letters, as a proper third part of 
Mr. Pope's. He should have made those bitter, silly 
verses on me to have been his too, instead of sir Wil- 
liam Trumbull’s, whom they just as much belonged 
to. But your patriots are so afraid of suppressing the 
press, that everybody must suffer under that and the 
lies of the newspapers without hopes of redress. 
Adieu, my dear dean. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
September 12, 1735. 

HERE is a very ingenious observation upon the 
days of the week, and in rhyme, worth your observa- 
tion, and very proper for the information of boys 
and girls, that they may not forget to reckon them : 
Sunday’s a pun day, Monday’s a dun day, Tuesday’s 
a news day, Wednesday’s a friend’s day, Thursday’s 
a cursed day, Friday’s a dry day, Saturday’s the lat- 
ter day. I intend something of equal use upon the 
months: as January, women vary. I shall likewise 
in duc time make some observation upon each year 
as it passes. So for the present year : 


One thousand seven hundred and thirty-five, 
When only the d and b——ps will thrive 


And for the next: 
One thonsand seven hundred aud thirty-six, 
When the 4 will carry the b——ps to Styx. 
Perge : 
One thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven, 
When the Whigs are so blind they mistake hell for heav'n 
I will carry these predictions no further than tu 
year 2001, when the learned think the world will bs 
at an end, or the fine-all cat-a-strow-fee. 


The last is the period, two thousand and one, 
When m— and b— to hell are all gone. 








Frederick, then prine. of Wales, 
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When that time comes, pray remember the disco- 
very came from me. 

It is now time I should begin my letter. I hope 
you got safe to Cavan, and have got no cold in those 
two terrible days. All your friends are well, and I 
as I used to be. I received yours. My humble ser- 
vice to your lady and love to your children. I sup- 
pose you have all the news sent to you. I hear of no 
marriages going on. One dean Cross, an eminent 
divine, we heur is to be bishop of Cork. Stay till I 
ask a servant what Patrick’s bells ring for so late at 
night—You fellow, is it for joy or sorrow? I be- 
lieve it some of our royal birthdays. O, they tell 
me it is for joy a new master is chosen for the cor- 
poration of butchers. So farewell. 

FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Cirencester, September 18, 1735. 
Dear Dean,—Though you never answer any of my 
letters, and I can never have a line from you except 
in Parliament-time about an Irish cause, I do insist 
that without delay you give me, either by yourself or 
agents, immediate satisfaction in these points. First, 
whether that article which I read in the news about 
one Butler, a shooting parson, be true or not? Se- 
condly, whether he has yet begged pardon, and 
attested upon oath that it was without design and 
by accident that the gun went off? In case the fact 
be true, and that he has not yet made any sufficient 
or reasonable excuse, I require of you that you do 
immediately get some able painter to draw his pic- 
ture and send it over to me, and I will order a great 
number of prints to be made of it, which shall be 
dispersed over all parte of the known world, that 
such a worthless rascal may not go anywhere without 
being known. I make no doubt of his Seing imme- 
diately drove out of Ireland; such a brutal attempt 
upon the Drapier cannot be borne there; and he 
would not venture into England when these prints of 
his person are sent about, for he would certainly be 
knocked on the head in the first village he passes 
through. Perhaps he may think to skulk in Hol- 
land, the common refuge of all scoundrels; but he 
would find out that doctor Swuft (for so they pro- 
nounce the name) is in great esteem there for his 
learning and political writings. In France he would 
meet with worse reception; for his wit is relished 
there; and many of his tracts, though spoiled by 
translation, are yet more admired than what is writ- 
ten by any among themselves. Should he go into 
Spain, he would find that Don Swifto is in the highest 
estimation, being thought to be lineally descended 
from Miguel de Cervantes, by a daughter of Que- 
vedo’s. Perhaps he may think to be safe in Poland 
during the time of these troubles: but I can assure 
him, from the mouth of a Polish lady who was lately 
in London, by name Madame de Montmorency (for 
she was married to a French gentleman of that great 
family), that Dr. Swift is perfectly well known 
there; and she was very solicitous to know whether 
he were a Stanislaist or not, she being a zealous par- 
tisan for that cause. 

Now if this brute of a parson should find no secu- 
rity in Europe, and therefore slip into the East In- 
dies in some Dutch ship (for a Dutchman may be 
found who would carry the devil for a stiver or two 
extraordinary), he will be confoundedly eurprised to 
find that Dr. Swift is known in China, and that next 
to Confucius his writings are in the greatest esteem. 
The missionaries have translated several European 
bvoks into their language ; but I am well informed 
that none of them have taken so well as his; and the 
Chinese, who are a very ingenious people, reckon Sif 
vhe only author worth reading. It is well known that 
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in Persia Kouli Khan was at the pains to translate 
his works himself; being born a Scotchman, he un- 
derstood them very well, and I am credibly informed 
that he read “ The Battle of the Books” the night be- 
fore he gave that great defeat to the Persian army. 
If he hears of this, he may imagine that he shall find 
good reception at Constantinople; but he will be, 
bit there; for many years ago an English renegado 
slave translated Effendi Soif for them, and told them 
it was written by an Englishman, with a design to 
introduce the Mahometan religion; this having got 
him his liberty; and although it is not believed by 
the effendi, the book and the author are in the greatest 
esteem among them. If he goes into America, he 
will not be received into any English, French, or 
Spanish settlement: so that in all probability he 
would be soon scalped by the wild Indians; and in 
truth there would be no manner of shame that a head 
should be uncovered that has so little brains in it. 
Brutality and ill nature proceed from the want of 
sense; therefore, without having ever heard of him 
before, I can decide what he is from this single ac- 
tion. Now I really believe no layman could have 
done such a thing. The wearing petticoats gives to 
most of the clergy (a few only excepted of superior 
understanding) certain feminine dispositions. They 
are commonly subject to malice and envy, and give 
more free vent to those passions; possibly for the 
same reason that women are observed to do so, be- 
cause they cannot be called to account for it. When 
one of us does a brutal action to another, he may 
have his head broke or be whipped through the 
lungs: but all who wear petticoats are secure from 
such accidents. Now, to avoid further trouble, I 
hope by this time his gown is stripped off his back 
and the boys of Dublin have drawn him through a 
horse-pond, Send me an account of this and I shall 
be satisfied. Adieu, dear dean; I am got to the end 
of my paper, but you may be assured that my regard 
for you will only end with the last breath of your 
faithful servant. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
Cavan, September 17, 1735. 

DEAR Sik,—E! xxy not butt reap rhyme and ws for 
wry tinn sow long an ape is till a bout bees knees, 
when Tom eye Noll edge tv cool das cas i lyre eye’t 
a pun no thing. Muerne Any, what 7s fue unvy co 
wAtovos in e veri epistolas fv Inn Angle owe Law 
Tigh no? Cann knot yew right in nap lean met hood, 
as I dot sive su age rovneov allo key shuns. But cantu 
gay tann other subject toss at her eyes bis eyed my 
wifet® The woman is grown good for nothing. 
However, I would not have her so much abused, but 
when she deserves it. I no use itis e veri de of her 
life, but I sea it is not rue; for itis only e veri our c 
fit. She swears if heu come tuck have Ann, she will 
give you @ devs Inn the chops.® 

I beg pardon for troubling you so long with busi- 
ness, and therefore I will now be as merry as | can. 
The devil a farthing I can get among my tenants but 
cows, bullocks, and sheep. Will you let me know 
whether such coin can pass in Dublin? that I may 
pay you some money which I owe. My purse, God 
help me, is grown as slender as a famished weascl. 
I long much to see it have an alderman’s belly; but 

* **T cannot but reprimand you for writing so long an epistle 
about business,when to my knowledge you could as easily write 
upon nothing. Myr. Dean, what is your meaning to play on us 
in every epistle you write in Anglo-Latino? Cannot you write 
in a plain method, asI do? I know you are a punner on all 
oe , But cannot you get another subject to satirize besides 
"y “T know you say it is every day of her life, but I say it 18 
not true, for at is only every hourof it. She swearsif you come 
to Cavan she will sive you a dowse in the chops,’’ 
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Quando, Mr, Dean, quando? We cannot say that 
our weather is the devil here; for it is all water. If 
it continues, I must have thoughts of building an 
ark ; but I shall not, like Noah, let any unclean beast 
enter, Eat pone linck waiter conjux. [Et pone 
linquetur conjux.]| My mutton is growing too fat, 
_agd I want you much to eat of it while it is in its 
prime. I hear of no cadger going to Dublin, or I 
would send you a basket full of it. All I can do 
now is to send a fine roasted shoulder in my wishes, 
and pray invite Mrs, Whiteway to share of it. I 
wish you both a good stomach to it, with all my 
heart. Pray do not chide her for asking you to eat, 
as you used todo. I assure you (if I may be allowed 
vo judge) she presses you to her victuals out of pure 
good nature and friendship. 

[ am sorry thatthe shortness of my last letter gave 
you cause to complain. This shall may cup for that 
deaf he she Ann she, fmake up for that deficiency } 
for I have laid in a good stock of learning this last 
week; and therefore quoniam tu inter literatos pri- 
maria sedes in classe, quorundam decanorum nomina 
(minime nostratium) qui scientiis omnigenis incla- 
ruerunt, tibi mittam. ‘his part I mention in Latin, 
for fear the letter should fall into dean Crosse’s 
hands. 

Having lately read a very entertaining book, whose 
title-page runs thus—Histotre Generale des Pais-bas, 
I met with accounts of several great men whose 
names I never read before, and every one of them 
were deans, some became bishops, others cardinals : 
all of them on account of their great learning and 
merit. Lord, have mercy upon us! Christ, have 
mercy upon ys! How the world is altered since! 
But you must know, that Charles the Great lived in 
that age, alias Char Lay Main. Now for the great 
scholars I promised. Among those who became 
bishops of Antwerp, you will tind Philip Nigri, Au- 
bert Vanden Eade, Jean Ferdinand de Benghem, 
Pierre Joseph Franken-Sierstorff. Among those of 
Bois-le-Duc, Clement Crabeels, Gisbert Masins, 
Michel Ophove, Joseph de Bergaigne. In the same 
town you will find among the Vicaires Apostoliques, 
Henry Van Leempute, Josse Houbraecken, Martin 


you dine you may make a figure with those names, and 
silence even Robin Leslie. But a pox upon learn- 
ing, I say. Itis enough to turn a man’s head. I have 
a great mind to have done with it; for the devil a 
thing is to be got by it. Idcirco libris valedico. 

I cannot, now my memory serves me, omit an ac- 
count of some learned physicians, which I read of in 
other authors, viz., Hermannus Conringius, Lucas 
Schrochius, Melchior Sebizius, Sebastian Schefferus, 
Guernerus Rolfinckius, Hoffmannus <Altorfi, Seb. 
Jovius Lugani, Petrus Dapples, Theodore Kerch- 
ringius, Regnerus de Graef, Swammerda, Antonius 
Scarellius, Hieronymus Copelazzi, Jacobus Gonzato, 
Bernardinus Malacreda, Johannes Petrus Lotichius, 
Christianus Keekins, Julius Richeltus, Joan. Chris- 
toph. Vaganseilius, Jacobus Kerscherus, Antonius 
Magliabechius, and many others. Pray ask Grattan 
how many of these he has read. 

You say, (I thank you for that,) That you know 
nobody. No matter for that ; so much the better for 
me, because I know everybody knows you, and there- 
fore more likely to succeed in subscriptions for mice 
cool. Pray is this letter long enough? If it be not, 
send it back, and I will fill thé other side. In the 
mean time I remain your most obedient and very 
aumble serve aunt, Tuomas SHERIDAN, 

4 Mr. Leslie was the most incessant talker, one of them, in 


the world. However, he had a great variety of learning, and 
talked well. 
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Mice or vice two awl my if rends. [My service to 


all my friends. } 
Send me word what o'clock it is, that I may set my 
watch by yours, 


FROM DR. KING. 
London, September 20, 1738. 

S1r,—-Soon after I came into England I was obliged 
to cross the seas again, and go into France, upon a 
business of consequence to my private affairs. I am 
but just returned to this place, where I have met with 
your letter of 21st of last month. Since you are so 
kind as to repeat me the promise you made me when I 
was in Ireland, 1 shall expect the paper with the 
greatest impatience. While 1 was reading your letter, 
a person called on me who does business for you. I 
was in hopes he had brought it with him ; but he told 
me it would be sent by another hand. I will say no- 
thing more of it here, than that I am very sure it will 
please the public, and do honour to the author. 

The gentleman concerning whom you inquire is 
a member of our hall; but ] have never yet seen him. 
He had left Oxford about the time I came from 
Dvwblin, to spend the summer vacation in Hereford- 
shire. My son, who is well acquainted with him, 
assures me that he is very sober, that he studies hard, 
and constantly attends the exercises of the house. 
But I shall be able to give you a more particular ac- 
count of him the next term, when I shall probably 
meet him in the hall; and he shall find me ready to 
do him any kind of service that may be in my power. 

I do not know whether my lawsuit will force me 
into Ireland again the next term; as yet I have not 
received any summons from my managers. I should 
indeed be well pleased to defer my journey till the 
next spring, for Dublin is not a very good winter abode 
for a water-drinker. However, I do not neglect my 
defence, especially that part of it which you mention. 
It is now in such forwardness, that, as I compute, it 
will be finished in six weeks at furthest. There are 
some alterations, which I hope you will approve. 

I rejoice to hear that the honest doctor {Sheridan 
has good success in his new school. If the load of 


_his baggage should endanger his vessel again, I think 
Steyaert, Pierre, Govaerts, &c. &c. &c. The next place © 


he hag no other remedy left but to throw it into the 
sea. What is he doing with his bon mots? and when 
does he design to send them abroad ? 

My son, who is very proud to be in your thoughts, 
desires me to present his most humble service to you. 
I am, with great truth, sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, W. KING. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
September 30, 1735. 
YESTERDAY was the going out of the last lord- 
mayor, and to-day the coming in of the new, who ia 
Alderman Grattan. The duke® was at both din- 
ners, but I thought it enough to go to-day, and I 
came away before six, with very little meat or 
drink. The club [the Irish parliament] meets in a 
week, and I determine to leave the town as soon 
as possible, for I am not able to live within the 
air of such rascals; but whither to go, or how far 
my health will permit me to travel, I cannot tell; 
for my mind misgives me, that you are neither in 
humour nor capacity to receive me a guest. I had 
your law-letter. Those things require serious con- 
sideration : in order to bring them to a due perfection, 


‘a wise man will prepare a large fund of idioms, 
which are highly useful when literally translated by 


a skilful, eloquent hand, and, except our Latino- 

Anglicus, is the most necessary as well as orna- 

mental part of human learning. But then we must 
® The duke of Dorset, lord-)ieutenant, 
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tnke special care of infusing the most useful precepts 
for the direction of human life, particularly for in- 
structing princes and great ministers, distributing 
out praises and censures with the utmost impartiality 
and justice. This is what I have presumed to attempt, 
although very conscious to myself of my inferior 
abilities for such a performance. I begin with “ lady ;” 
and because the judicious Mr. Locke says it is neces- 
sary to settle termis before we write upon any sub- 
ect, I describe a certain female of your acquaintance, 
whose name shall be * Dorothy ;” it is in the follow- 
ing manner :? “ Dolis astra per, astra mel, a sus, a quo- 
que et; atra pes, an id lar, alas ibo nes, a pre ter, at 
at lar, avi si ter, age ipsi, astro lar, an empti pate, are 
lar, aram lar, an et, ades e ver, ast rumpet, ad en, a 
gam lar, agrum lar, ac ros pus, afflat error, upe e per, 
as noti nos, ara ver, adhuc stare, asso fis ter, avi per, 
ad rive lar, age lar, apud lar, a fis lar, a fis ter, a far 
ter, as hi ter, annus lar, a mus lar, arat lar, a minxi- 
mus, @ prata pace, a gallo per, a sive.’” Most learned 
sir, I entreat you will please to observe, (since I must 
speak in the vulgar language, ) that in the above forty- 
three denominations for females, many of them end 
with the domestic deity Lar, to show that women 
were chiefly created for family affairs ; and yet I can- 
not hear that any other author hath made the same 
remark. I have likewise begun a treatise of geogra- 
phy (the Angloanglarians call it erroneously Jog 
Ralph I.) “ Mei quo te summo fit? Astra canis a 
miti citi; an dy et Ali cantis qui te as bigas it. Bar- 
ba dos is more populus. An tego is a des arti here.’’> 
I have a third treatise to direct young ladies in read- 
ing. “ Ama dis de Gallis a fine histori, an dy et Belli 
anis is ab et er. Summ as eurus Valent in an Dorso 
ne isthmos te legant ovum alto bis ure. I canna 
me fore do mesti cani males o falli que nat ure; na 
mel I, ac at arat, amesti fanda ladi; I mw ad amo 
usto 0; a ledi inde edi mite ex ceptas a beasti e ver- 
me et aram lingo ut. Preis mi cum pari sono dius 
orno ?’’¢ 

I believe some evil spirit has got possession of you 
and a few others, in conceiving I have any power 
with the duke of Dorset, or with any one bishop or 
man of power. I did but glance a single word to the 
duke about as proper a thing as he could do, and yet 
he turned it off to some other discourse. You say 
one word of{my mouth will do, &c. I believe the 
rhyme of my word would do just as much. Am I not 
universally known to be one who dislikes all present 
persons and proceedings? Another writes to desire 
that I would prevail on the archbishop of Dublin to 
give him the best prebend of St. Patrick’s. Let 
bishop Clayton allow the resignation, since Don- 
nellan is provided for. I mentioned to the duke 
‘hat Donnellan should be dean of Cork, on purpose 
to further the resignation of old Caulfield, but it 
would not do, though Caulfield seems to have some 
hopes, and it is bishop Clayton’s fault if he does not 
yield, &c. 


FOM MR. MOTTE. 
London, October 4, 1735. 
Honourep S1z,—Mrs. Launcelot, who dined with 
me to-day, and desired me to present her humble 
service, showed me part of a letter from you, which 


a This is a list of epithets, as a strapper, a strammel, &c. 

b «* May I quote some of it? Astracan is a mighty city, and 
yet Alicant is as big as it. Barbadoes is more populous. An- 
tigua is a desert, I hear.” 

¢ * Amadis de Gaul is a fine history, and yet Belianise a 
better. Some assure us Valentine aud Orson is the most elegant 
of them all to be sure. I can name four domestic animals of a 
like nature; namely, a cat, a rat, a mastiff, andalady. I may 
add a mouse too. A ludy, indeed, 1 might exeept as a beast — 
ever mot a-rambling out. Pray, is my comparison odious, or 
no 
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gave me so much concern, that I would not let a 
post slip without writing to you upon the subject of 
it. You are pleased to express an apprehension 
that Mrs, Fenton’s money has not been regularly 
paid, because you have not heard from me tor above 
a twelvemonth. I hope I have accounted to your 
satisfaction for my silence in a letter which My. 
Hyde delivered to you since the date of yours to” 
Mrs. Launcelot; and as to Mrs Fenton’s annuity, I 
have punctually paid it, and shall continue to do so 
until I receive your commands to the contrary The 
next payment will be called for a few days after 
the Ist of November, and unless you forbid it 
before that time I shall pay it. Mr. Fenton, her 
son, who receives it, is a man of worth and honour, 
aud I am persuaded will return me the money, 
should it be paid him from “ other quarter. I 
am surprised to find by Mrs. Hyde that my last, 
which was written the latter end of July, had so 
slow a passage as not to come to your hand until the 
13th of September. 

I have been so particular (I fear even to tedious- 
ness) in that letter, that I have nothing to add, but 
a repetition of the sincere profession I there made, 
that 1 am, with all possible gratitude, truth, and sin- 
cerity, sir, your obliged and obedient humble 
servant, B. Motrs, 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
October 5, 1735, 

Dear Sir,—In the first place I was heartily rejoiced 
to see your letter, for I was afraid you were not well, 
Now I shall answer as much as my time will permit: 
(but before I proceed, remember J expect you here 
next Saturday ; for Tam both in humour and capacity 
to receive you. I shall get your answer on Thursday 
next, and then I shall go us far as Virginia to meet 
you. Leave Dublin on Wednesday; ride to Dun- 
shaglan that day, 12 miles. From thence to Navan 
on Thursday, 11 miles. A Friday to Virginia, 15 
miles, where I will meet you that evening with a 
couple of bottles of the best wine in Ireland, and a 
piece of my own mutton, &c. A Saturday morning 
we set out for Cavan, where you will find dinner 
ready at your arrival. Bring a cheese-toaster to doa 
mutton-chop now and then; and do not forget some 
rice ; we have none good here; but all other eatables 
in perfection.) I beg pardon for the long foregoing 
parenthesis, (the next shall be shorter ;) you see it 
was necessary. Ure Dolisa de velit hinc. Mi mollis 
ab uti, an angeli se. An has fine iis, a fine face, ab re 
ast as no, a belli fora que en. Andi re quis mi molli 
as I ples. As for yourjogg Ralph eye, | may say with- 
out vanity, that I exceed you as far as from east to 
west. First, with submission, you should have be- 
gun with the Poles Are Tick Ann Tarr Tick, next 
the May read dye Ann, the Eak water, the whore 
Eyes on, the Eak lip Tick, the Trow Pick of can sir, 
the Trow pick of Cap rye corn, or Cap Rick horn, the 
twelve signes Are I ease, Tower us, Jay me knee 

Can Sir, lay O, Veer goe, lye braw, (quoth the Scotch- 
man,) Sage it are eye us, Cap wrye corn us, hack 
Weary us, and piss is: together with Cull ewers, 
Zounds, and Climb bats, &c. &c.8 In order to give 
you a ful! idea of the chief towns in Europe, I shall 
only mention some of lord Peterborough’s rambles, 
He had like to break al Lisb on in Portugal ; he Mad 
rid through Spain: he could not find Room in Italy ; 
he was Constant in a pull among the Turks: he met 
with his namesake Peter’s burgh, in Musk O vye: he 
had like to Crack O in Poland: when he came to Vye 
any, he did there yeer many: in France he declared 


® All the terms of geography are here burlesqued, 
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the king of Great Britain, with its king upon the 
Par ts: in a certain northern country he took a frolic 
to put on a Fryer’s Cope; and then he was in Cope 
tn Hagin. Pray, Dean mark that. In Holland he 
met with a G—amster,— Dam you, said he in a pas- 
sign, fora cheat : he was there poxed by a whore; and 
*he cried out, Rot her dam her. Thus far I know of 
his travels to the Low Countries, and no further. 
Thus far you see [amin humour: although the devil 
be in one end of my house, I defy her, because I 
have the other for you and me. Another thing I 
must promise when you come, that we shall not 
quit our learned correspondence, but write up and 
down stairs to one another, and still keep on our 
agreeable flights. The devil take all the D’s in 
Christendom, for a pack of saucy scabs. When you 
are here you will despise them all; and you shall be 
troubled with no club, but such as will keep you 
out of the dirt. Do not lose this good weather, I 
beseech you; for everything is ready for you. If 
you do not like your lodgings, you shall not pay a 
farthing; and if you do, I have the remcdy in my 
own purse. Do not think to sponge upcn me for 
anything but meat, drink, and lodging; for I do 
assure you, as the world goes, I can affurd you no- 
thing else. Yes, | beg pardon, I can give your 
horses good grass, and perhaps a feed of oats now 
and then. My turf is all home, so is my corn, but 
my hay not yet. I expect it on Monday, which is 
the next day after Sunday, the very day you will 
receive this, the day before Tuesday, and I hope two 
days before you begin your journey, which | hope 
will be a happy one. May you arrive safe, is the 
sincere wish of, dear sir, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, Tuomas SHERIDAN. 


oo 


FROM DR. SICAN. 
Paris, October 20, 1735. 
Honourep Sir,—Mr. Arbuthnot’s absence from 
Paris was the occasion of his not receiving your kind 
letter till within these few days; but upon the re- 
ception of it he treated me with great civility, invited 
me to dinner, and inquired very earnestly concern- 
ing your health, which was. drunk by a large com- 
pany then present; for though you were pleased to 
tell me you had no acquaintance at Paris, I can safely 
affirm that, as often as I have been for half an hour 
with any English gentlemen, some one or other has 
had the vanity to say he knew you. He has, in a 
very obliging manner, promised me any acts of 
friendship in his power, whether I remain at Paris 
or should proceed to the south of France ; and seems 
to be a gentleman possessed of a large share of wit, 
good humour, sincerity, and honesty; though, upon 
the closest inspection, I could not perceive the hair 
in the palm of his hand. I have met with another 
exception to that rule in the chevalier Ramsay, who 
sends you his best respects. I have employed the 
greatest part of thissummer in taking a view of every- 
thing curious within four leagues of this city; but 
shall not trouble you with a detail of palaces, paint- 
ings, statues, &c., as I flatter myself Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
friendly solicitations, joined to a due regard to your 
health, will prevail upon you to undertake that 
journey next summer. The roads are excellent, 
post-chaises very commodious, and the beds the best 
in the world; but the face of the country in general 
is very wretched ; of which I cannot mention a more 
lively instance than that you meet with wooden 
shoves and cottages like those in Ireland before you 
lose sight of Versailles. I am persuaded, sir, you 
will find a particular pleasure in taking a view of the 
French noblemen’s hauses, arising from the simi- 
litude between the good treatment the Houyhnhnins 
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meet with. here and that which you have obscrved 
in your former travels. The stables that Lewis XIV. 
has built are very magnificent ; I should do them an 
injury in comparing them to the palace of St. James's, 
yet these seem but mean to any one who has seen 
that of the duke of Bourbon at Chantilli, which lies 
in a straight line, and contains stalls for near a 
thousand horses, with large intervals between each; 
and might very well, at first view, be mistaken for a 
noble palace: some hundreds of yahoos are con- 
stantly employed in keeping it clean. But if any 
one would be astonished, he must pay a visit to the 
machine of Marly, by means of which water is raised 
half a mile up a hill, and from thence conveyed a 
league further to Versailles, to supply the water- 
works. Lewis might have saved this vast expense, 
and have had a more agreeable situation, finer pros- 
pects, and water enough, by building his palace near 
the river; but then he would not have conquered 
nature, 

Upon reading Boileau’s account of the Petit Mas- 
son, or Bedlam of Paris, I was tempted to gu see it: 
it is a low flat building, without any upper rooms, 
and might be a good plan for that you intend to found, 
but that it takes up a greater space than the city per- 
haps would give; this is common to men and wo- 
men: there is another, vastly more capacious, and 
consisting of several stories, called the Hospital des 
Femmes, for the use of the fair sex only. I shall not 
presume to take up any part of your time in describ- 
ing the people of France, since they have been so 
excellently painted by Julius Cesar near two thou- 
sand years ago: if there be any difference, they are 
obliged for it to the tailors and peruke-makers. ‘The 
ladies only might help to improve the favourable 
Opinion you have always entertained of the sex, upon 
account of their great usefulness to mankind, learn- 
ing, modesty, and many other valuable qualities. I 
should have informed you, sir, that Mr. Arbuthnot 
inquired very kindly after Mr. Leslie: but as I have 
not the honour to know that gentleman, I was not 
able to satisfy him, but referred him to you, who can 
do it much better than, sir, your most obliged humble 
servant, J. Sican. 


TO MR. POPE. 
October 21, 1735. 

I ANSWERED your letter relating to Curll, &c. I 
believe my letters have escaped being published, be- 
cause I write nothing but nature and friendship, and 
particular incidents which could make no figure in 
writing. J have observed that not only Voiture, but 
likewise Tully and Pliny, writ their letters for the 
public view, more than for the sake of their corre- 
spondents ; and I am glad of it, on account of the 
entertainment they have given me. Balsac did the 
sime thing, but with more stiffness, and consequently 
less diverting: now I must tell you that you are 
to look upon me as one going very fast out of the 
world: but my flesh and bones are to be carried to 
Holyhead, for I will not lie in a country of slaves. 
It pleases me to find that you begin to dislike things 
in spite of your philosophy ; your muse cannot for- 
bear her hints to that Hurpose. I cannot travel to 
see you; otherwise I solemnly protest I would do 
it. I have an intention to pass this winter in the 
country with a friend forty miles off, and to ride ot 
ten miles a-day, yet is my health so uncertain that 

fear it will not be in my power. Il often ride a dozen 
miles, but I come home to my bed at night: my best 
way would be to marry, for in that case any bed would 
be better than my own. { found you a very young 
man, and J left you a middle-aged one; you hnew 

ac 
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me a middle-aged man, and now I am an old one. 
Where is my lord { methinks I am inquiring 
after a tulip of last year.—‘* You need 1.ot apprehend 
any Curlls meddling with your letters to me; I will 
not destroy them, but have ordered my executors to 
do that office.’ I have a thousand things more to 
say, longa vitas est garrula, but I must remember I 
have other letters to write if I have time, which I 
spend to tell you so; J] am, ever dearest sir, your, 
&c, JONATHAN SwIFt. 





FROM THE REV. MR. DONNELLAN. 

Cloyne, October 81. 
Srr,—Though I have hitherto forbore troubling you 
with my acknowledgments for many favours which 
very justly demanded them, yet the late application 
to the duke in my behalf (which I had an account 
of from my sister) is such an instance of kindness and 
regard as will not suffer me to be silent : I must beg 
leave to return you my best thanks for it, and at the 
same time let you know what a thorough and true 
sense I have of your goodness to me, and the great 
honour you have done me by appearing in my favour. 
T am sufficiently acquainted with your dislike to 
recommending, as well as the deserved regard that 
is paid to your judgment and opinion, to know how 
to set a proper value on both. And be the success 
of this affair what it will, I think myself happy in 
having engaged in it, as it has been the occasion of 
your showing that you honoured me with some share 
of your friendship and regard, which will always be 
my greatest pleasure and praise. 

I suppose, sir, you have heard what a handsome 
mark I have lately received of the bishop of Cloyne’s 
favour; and how handsomely it was given; unasked 
and unexpected, and without any regard to kindred 
or application. It is a very good preferment, worth 
at least 3007. per annum; and is made much more 
valuable and agreeable, by the manner in which it 
was bestowed, and esnecially by coming from a per- 
son whom you have an esteem for. I was the other 
day to view my house, and was much pleased with 
the situation, which is very pretty and romantic. It 
stands on the bank of a fine river, in a vale between 
two ridges of hills, that are very green, pleasant, and 
woody. Its nearness to Cork (being within four 
miles of it) would make the deanery of that place a 
very convenient and desirable addition, and was what 
induced my friends to think of it for me. What suc- 
cess their applications are likely to meet with I can- 
not say: this I am sure of, that I cannot be deprived 
of the sincere satisfaction I receive from having your 
interest and good wishes, and shall always retain a 
most grateful remembrance of them. The bishop of 
Cloyne desires you will accept of his best services : 
and I beg you will believe me, with the greatest re- 
spect, sir, your most obliged and obedient humble 
servant, Cur. DoNNELLAN. 





TO MR. MOTTE. 
November 1, 1735. 
§ir,—Mr. Faulkner in printing those volumes did 
what I much disliked, and yet what was not in my 
power to hinder ; and all my friends pressed him to 
print them, and gave him what manuscript copies 
they had occasionally gotten from me ; my desire was, 
that those works should have been printed in, Jon- 
don, by an agreement between those who had a right 
tothem. I am, sir, with yreat truth, your most 
humble and affectionate servant, 
« INATHAN Swirt, 
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FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 
Paradise, November 8, 1735, 

Sir,—I think I have been a great while witnout 
writing to you, and hope your are of my mind. | 
would rather be chid by you for my silence than have 
you pass it over quietly, for that would have such an 
air of indifference as would greatly alarm me, Al» , 
sence is generally thought a great weakner of incli 
nation ; I am apt to think it will prove my friend with 
you. Our acquaintance was so short, I had not time 
to disgrace myself with you. I was ambitious of 
gaining your esteem, and put on all my best airs to 
effect it: I left you at a critical moment; another 
month's conversation might have ruined all. J still 
beg you will encourage your indulgent way of think- 
ing of me. What will you gain by discovering my 
follies? and I shall lose the honour of your friend- 
ship; which loss cannot be repaired in England or 
Ireland. If Mrs. Donnellan is my true friend, she 
has, by way of excusing me, told you my distress for 
my sister, which now I hope is over. I refer you to 
Mrs. Donnellan for her character ; and that will jus- 
tify to you my great care and concern for her. 

I cannot help lamenting Dr. Delany’s retirement. 
I expected his benevolent disposition would not 
have suffered him to rob his friends of the pleasure 
and advantage of his company; if you have not 
power to draw him from his solitude, no other person 
can pretend to do it. I wasin hopcs the weekly 
meetings would have been renewed and continued. 
Mrs. Donnellan is much disappointed, and I fear I 
am no longer a toast. 

I am thoroughly convinced that a reasonable crea- 
ture may live with more comfort and credit in Dub- 
lin than in London; as much convinced of it as that 
I should be richer with eight hundred pounds a-year 
than four. But to what purpose is it for me to re- 
gret my poverty! My lot is thrown on English 
ground ; I have no pretence to fly my country: 
furnish me with one, and you have laid temptations 
enough in my way to make me ready to embrace it. 

I have been two months in this place, which has 
all the advantages of the country; as quietness, 
cheapness, and wholegome air. I use a good deal of 
exercise in the morning; in the evening I read a 
play with an audible voice. I am now reading 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s works : they entertain me 
extremely. Sometimes I read a little philosophy, 
Derham's Lectures: many things are too abstruse 
for me in that study; but I fancy myself in some 
respects much wiser than I was before I read them. 
If you do not appove of my studies, I hope you will 
recommend what you think will be more to my ad- 
vantage. 

Iam sorry to find by your letter that Mrs. Don- 
nellan does not see you often : shecannot be pleased 
with a situation that prevents her having that satis- 
faction. I depended upon your meeting often, and 
what is more, upon being sometimes the subject of 
your conversation. lam glad to hear of her bro- 
ther’s promotion: he very well deserves good for- 
tune; he knows how to enjoy it handsomely, and 
scorns to court it meanly., I think I have made you 
a country visit; if I have not quite tired you I hope 
you will soon challenge another: I know you pay 
me a great compliment in writing; and, if I was 
very well bred, I ought not to insist upon your doing 
anything that may give you trouble; but I only con- 
sider my own advantage, and cannot give up a cor- 
respondence I value so much. I am, sir, your most 
obliged and humble servant, M. PENDARVES. 
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TO MRS. WHITEWAY- 
Those parts of the letter distinguished by inverted commas 
() were written by Dr. Sheridan. 
November 8, 1735. 

MapamM,—November 3, to Dunshallan, 12 long 
miles, very weary ; November 4, to Kells, 16 miles, 
tén times wearier; the 5th, to Crosskeys, 17 long 
miles, fifty times wearier; the 6th, to Cavan, five 
miles, weariest of all: yet I baited every day, and 
dined where I lay; and this very day I am weary, 
and my shin bad, yet I never looked on it. I have 
been now the third day at Cavan, the doctor's 
Canaan, the dirtiest place I ever saw, with the worst 
wife and daughter, and the most cursed sluts and 
servants on this side Scotland. Let the doctor do 
his part.—‘* Not quite so bad, I assure you, although 
his teal was spoiled in the roasting : and I can assure 
you that the dirt of our streets is not quite over his 
shoes, so that he can walk dry. If he would wear 
golashes, as I do, he would have no cause of com- 
plaint. As for my wife and daughter, I have nothing 
to say to them, and therefore nothing to answer for 
them. I hope, when the weather mends, that every- 
thing will be better, except the two before-mentioned. 
Now the dean is to proceed.’’—In short, but not 
literally in short, I got hither, not safe and sound, 
but safe and sore. Looking in my equipage I saw a 
great packet that weighed a pound: I thought it was 
iron, but found it Spanish liquorice, enough to serve 
this whole county who had coughs for nine years. 
My beast told me it was you forced him to put it all 
up. Pray go sometimes to the deanery, and see how 
the world goes there. The doctor is a philosopher 
above all economy, like philosopher Webber. I am 
drawing him into a little cleanliness about his house. 
The cook roasted this day a fine teal to a cinder; for 
the wife and daughter said they did not know but I 
loved it well roasted. The doctor, since his last ill- 
ness, complains that he has a straitness in his breast 
and a difficulty in breathing. Pray give him your 
advice, arid I will write to your brother Helsham 
this post for his. Write me no news of the club, and 
get one of them to frank your letters, that they may 
be worth reading.—‘‘ Dear madam, I beg you may 
rather think me like the devil, or my wife, than Web- 
ber. I do assure you that my house, and all abcut 
it, is clean in potentia. If you do not understand so 
much logic, Mr. Harrison? will tell you; but 1 sup- 
pose you ignorant of nothing but doing anything 
wrong. Be pleased to send me one of your fattest 
pigeons in a post letter, and I will send you in return 
a fat goose, under cover to one of the club. The dean 
may say what he pleases of my ay con O my; but I 
assure you I have this moment in my house a quar- 
ter of fat beef, a fat sheep, two mallards, a duck, and 
a teal, beside some fowl in squadrons. I wish you 
were here. Ask the dean if I have not fine ale, 
table drink, good wine, and a new pair of tables. 
Now hear the dean.”—It grows dark, and I cannot 
read one syllable of what the doctor last wrote: but 
conclude all to be a parcel of lies. How are eldest 
master and miss? with your clerk and schoolboy? 
So God bless youall. If the doctor has anything 
more to say, let him conclude, as J do, with assurance 
that I am ever, with great affection, yours, &c. 

Read as you can, for I believe I have made forty 
mistakes. Direct for me at Dr, Sheridan’s in 
Cavan; but let a clubman¢ frank it, as I do this. Mr. 


a A first cousin of the dean’s, who came from her own house, 
at the other end of Dublin, three days in each week, to read and 
chat with him, ufter Stella’s death, being the principal female 
that frequented his table for many years while his memory re- 
mained. 

b Mrs. Wh'teway’s eldest sou. 

- A memwter of parliament. 
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Rochfort is my franker: yours may be general ——- 
or some other (great beast of a) hero. My two pup- 
pies have, in the whole journey, over puppied their 
puppyships. Most abominable bad firing; nothing 
but wet turf.—* The devil a lie I wrote, nor will I 
write to the end of my life. May all happiness at- 
tend you and your family. I am, with all good 
wishes and affection, your most obedient humble 
servant, ‘Ss THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
‘You were plaguy saucy, who did not like my nuts: 
I do assure you my dog Lampey cracke them; the 
dean is my witness.” 


FROM MRS, WHITEWAY. 
November 8, 1735. 

Sir,—I know the moment you took this letter into 
your hand what you said, which was Pox on all Irish 
writers and Irish letters. It is very little trouble 
I am going to give you, only be pleased to answer 
the following questions. How does your leg dot 
How is your head? How is your stomach? How 
many days were you on the road? How did you 
lie? How does Dr. Sheridan? How do you like 
Cavan? And how do all the good victuals Dr. She- 
ridan promised you turn out? And now, sir, I beg 
you will be pleased* to suppose that I began my 
letter by entreating the favour of hearing from you, 
and, if that is too great an honour for me, that you 
will order somebody else to do it. Dr. Sheridan 
would give sixpence 1 would ask who; rise off his 
‘hair, make me a low bow, and uncover, to have the 
opportunity of telling me. 

Now to write politely, when I change my subject 
IT always break off and begin a new paragraph. 

Mr. Waller has printed an advertisement, offering 
ten guineas reward to any person that will discover 
the author of a paragraph, said to be the case of one 
Mr. Throp. I do not know whether you heard any- 
thing of such an affair before you left town, but I 
think it is said there is some trial to be about it be- 
fore the house of commons, either next week or the 
week following. I beg you will not leave your 
papers and letters on the table as you used to do at 
the deanery, for boys and girls and wives will be 
peeping; particularly be pleased to take care of mine. 
It is certain I write correctly, and with a great deal 
of method; but however I am afraid of Curll. Dr. 
Sheridan has my free leave to read this on condition 
he burns it instantly , but first let him take notice of 
all the compliments I make him. May-be you imagine 
that if you answer this you will be no more plagued 
with my letters; but I have learned from Molly [ Miss 
Harrison] never to have done with my demands on 
you: therefore, write or not write (unless you com- 
mand otherwise), you shall hear once a-week from, 
sir, your most obedient and most obliged humble 
servant, Marrna WHITEWAY. 
Molly is just come from the deanery; everything is 

in good order. She saw Mrs. Ridgeway there. 

Young Harrison and his sister present you their 

most obedient respects. 


FROM AN UNKNOWN LADY. 
Jastletown, November 9, 1738. 

Honovurep Sir,—Excuse a stranger’s address; now 
thing but the opinion I have of your generosity aud 
humanity could encourage me to lay before you the 
enclosed poem, being the product of a woman’s pen.& 
I see the severe strokes you lay on the faulty part of 
our sex, from which number I do not pretend to es-- 

® A cant expression, much used in those times upon all ooss 
sions, and here ridiculed, . 

” ‘fhe poem is lost, 
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empt myself, yet venture to desire your judgment of 
this little unfinished piece, which I send you without 
giving myself the leisure to correct it, willing that 
your hand should bestow the last beauties. ‘The 
muse ig my best companion; and if you compas- 
simnate the desolate permit me this satisfaction, since 
a book and a lonely walk are all the gratifications I 
afford my senses, though not dulled with years. I 
must entrent you to throw away two or three lines 
in answer to this? and beg leave to conceal my name 
till I have the honour of witing to you again, which, 
if you will allow, I shall trouble you with a view of 
several sketches that I wrote occasionally, and will 
no longer conceal the name of, honoured sir, your 
most humble servant, M. M. 


Sir, direct to Mrs. Mary Moran, at Castletown, near 
Gorey, in the county of Wexford. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
London, November 13, 1735. 

I HoNEsTLy confess I was honoured with yours above 
a month ago, which ought in all love and reason to 
have been answered a great while since; but I know 
your sauciness, as well as you know my niece’s, with 
this difference, that, as age isto mend hers, it makes 
yours grow worse; and the answer to mine had 
been,—Oh! she can give a quick reply to mine! 
Now the duke and duchess are here she wants to 
know more frequently how and what they do. 

I can tell you no story of the ring (which you want 
to know) but that it came to my hands through 
proper windings and turnings from an earl of Peter- 
borough; and the connoisseurs say it is an antique, 
and a pretty good one. I am very well pleased and 
happy if it ever serves to put you in mind that I am 
your humble servant. 

I came last week from my house in Northampton- 
shire. 1 cannot say the weather permitted me much 
exercise abroad; but as that house is large, the ne- 
cessarys teps the mistress must make is some, and I 
never lost any time I could get to walk out, and 
sometimes drove abroad in a chair with one horse, 
sor, being a bad rider, I approve much more of that 
than mounting my pulfrey. And whether it was this 
or the country air, or chance, I know not; but thank 
God, I am at present as well as ever I was in my life. 

I am wholly ignorant who is or will be bishop of 
Cork, for his grace is such a silly conceited man that 
he never vouchsafes to consult me in the affairs of 
his kingdom. I only know that I wish heartily for 
Dr. Whetcombe, because he seems to be a modest, 
good sort of a man; and that besides, by your com- 
mands, I was the thoroughfare for a step to his pre- 
ferment before, and therefore, if I was his grace, 
since there can be no objection against him in this, 
he should have it. But as these things are above my 
capacity, I do assure you I do not in the least pre- 
tend to meddle with them. 

I hope whenever you ask me about the countess 
and George, I shall be able to answer you, as I can 
safely do now, that as yet there is no sort of appear- 
ance that they like one another the worse for wear- 
ing. Mrs. Composition is much your humble ser- 
vant, and has not yet got her winter cough. God 
blees you, and adieu. 


TO MRS. ‘WHITEWAY. 
Cavan, November 15, 1735. 
Dear Mavam,— a 
e. * * * # + 
I wrote the above lines in the dark, and cannot read 
them by a candle: what I meant was, to boast of 
having written to you first, and given you a full ac- 
count of my journey. I enclosed it in a cover to Mr, 
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Rochfort, in which I desired he would send it to 
your house ; the doctor had his share in the letter; 
although we could not give satisfaction to all your 
questions, I now will to some. My leg is rather 
worse; but an honest man, an apothecary here, says 
it begins to ripen, and it is in no manner of danger : 
but I ventured to walk, which inflamed it a litti®. 
I now keep my leg upon a level, and the easier be- 
cause the weather is so foul that I cannot walk at 
all. This is the dirtiest town, and, except some few, 
the dirtiest people I ever saw, particularly the mis- 
tress, daughter, and servants of this house. My 
puppy butler is very happy by finding himself among 
a yave of fools almost as nasty as himself. I must 
now put you upon travelling. You must inquire 
where Shele my wine-merchant lives, and order him 
to have the twelve dozen of wine in bottles ready 
packed up. It must be the wine that was two months 
in bottles (as he assured me) before I left Dublin: 
for these a carrier will be ready next week, to bring 
them hither. The deanery woman must be ready, and 
Kenrick and Laud must assist ; and the carrier must 
take them from Shele’s cellar, ready packed up. My 
service to Miss Harrison. Pray send her hither by the 
first carrier, and give her eighteenpence to bear her 
charges, of which I wiil pay threepence, and the doctor 
intends paying another penny. By the conduct of this 
family I apprehend the day of judgment is approach- 
ing; the father against the daughter, the wife against 
the husband, &c. I battle as wellas I can, but in vain; 
and you sha!! change my name to Dr. Shift. We 
abound in wild-fowl, by the goodness of a gentleman 
in this town, who shoots ducks, teal, woodcocks, 
snipes, hares, &c., for us. Our kitchen is a hundred 
yards from the house, but the way is soft and so 
fond of our shoes that it covers them with its favours. 
My first attempt was to repair the summer-house, 
and make the way passable to it; whereupon Boreas 
was so angry that he blew off the roof. This is the 
seventh day of my landing here, of which we have 
had two and a half tolerable. The doctor is at school; 
when he comes | will inquire who is this romantic 
chevalier Tisdal. As to Waller’s advertisement, if 
] were in town I would, for the ten guineas, let him 
know the author of the narrative; and I wish you 
would, by a letter in an unknown hand, inform him 
of what I say; for I want the money to repair some 
deficiencies here. My strvice to Miss Harrison and 
the doctor,* and my love to the two boys. I shall 
still enclose to John Rochfort, except he fails in 
sending you my letters. Service to Mrs. Morgan; 
I hope her husband's man has prevailed to be of the 
club. Adieu. Pray tuke care of the wine, on which 
my health depends. Beg a duck from the doctor. 
‘‘Beg a duck? beg adozen. You shall not beg, 
but command. The dean may talk of the dirtiness 
of this town; but I can assure you that he had more 
upon his shoes yesterday than is at the worst in our 
corporation, wherever he got it. As for my part, I 
am tired of him, for I can never get him out of the 
dirt, and that my stairs and the poor cleanly maida 
know very well, You know that he talks ironically.” 





FROM MRS. SICAN. 
November 15, 1735. 

Rev. Sir,—A gentleman who has just arrived from 
Paris brought me a letter from my son, who presents 
his duty to you, and desires me to send you the en- 
closed. Iam sure I was glad of any occasion to 
write to you, in hopes of the pleasure of hearing you 
were well, and arrived safe at the land of Canaan. 
The hurt you received in your shin I was afraid 
would prevent your going out of tc wn. ' beg to 

® Young Mr. Harrison. 
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know how it is now. 1 believe you will be pleased 
to hear poor Throp has justice done him in College- 
gteen. The trial lasted till midnight, and two-thirds 
of the house were for him; he is now going to peti- 
tion the house to oblige colonel Waller to waive his 
privilege; but it is thought he will not obtain that 
favou 

Lady Acheson came to town yesterday. She de- 
sired me to present her best respects to you, and tell 
you she is something better. Lord Orrery is fretting 
himself to death that he did not come to town time 
enough to enjoy the happiness of your conversation. 
Our Irish ladies made a fine appearance the birth- 
day at the Castle ; nothing about them Irish but their 
souls and bodies: I think they may be compared to 
a city on fire, which shines by that which destroys 
therm. Several dealers in raw silks are broke: the 
weavers, having no encouragement to work up the 
silk, sold it, and drank the money. I beg you will 
give my service to Dr. Sheridan, who I hope is re- 
covered. His old friend lord Clancarty drinks so 
hard, it is believed he will kill himself before his 
lawsuit is ended. I hope you will like the country 
about © month, and then order Mrs. Whiteway and 
me to bring a conch and six and set you safe at home, 
for this is no riding weather. I am, with the most 
profound respect, dear sir, your most obliged hum- 
ble servant E. SICAN. 


FROM MRS. WHITEWAY. 
November 15, 1735. 
Sir,—JI am most extremely obliged to you for the 
honour you have done me, and the account is just 
what I feared, that you would be excessively weary, 
your shin bad, and disappointed in the doctor’s Ca- 
naan, The latter I am sorry is not agreeable to you, 
but your shin gives me infinite trouble. I hope in 
God you have taken care of it: if it is any running 
sore, Seous it twice a-day with Venice turpentine and 
the yolk of an egg beaten together—an equal quan- 
tity of each. Spread it thick on a cloth, and bathe 
it once a-day in warm milk ; if it is only black and 
painful, apply warm rum to it often. Pray, sir, give 
orders your meat may be indifferently done: and if 
the cook fails, then desire it may be ill done; I have 
known this receipt very successful, and a dinner 
eaten with pleasure cooked with these directions. 
You are very rude, Dr. Sheridan, to interrupt me 
when I am speaking to the dean; no wonder I am 
so bad a listener, when you are always putting in 
your word. Poy take that straitness in your breast 
and difficulty in breathing. Drink warm ptisan, and 
nothing else, except liquorice-tea in the morning, and 
ride every day. Sir, I know nothing of the Spanish 
liquorice, unless it came with the rest of the things 
from the apothecary’s or Mrs. Sican; but so far your 
servant is right, that what bundles I found on the 
bed I put up; I was wrong that I did not examine 
them; let Dr. Sheridan take it plentifully, it is very 
good for him. I was at the deanery two days ago: 
everything is right there; the floor you lie in is all 
clean, and I desired Mrs. Ridgeway to get the great 
chair covered, and Jane to put a fire once a-week 
in your chamber and in the drawing-room, to air 
the ladies and gentlemen. One of the enclosed papers 
Mr. Kenrick desired me to send; you see I keep tomy 
word, and am determined never to trouble you with 
other people’s business. The vengeance take you, 
doctor, will you never be quiet? I tell you I have 
never a fat pigeon for you, your goose I will not have ; 
we are overstucked with them; but I send you colonel 
Walter's case, that came before the house on Thurs- 


day. I believe you will wonder that, after the heavy | 


charges laid on Mr. Throp so justly by the colonel, 
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that he was not ordered into custody; but to the 
surprise of everybody the chairman was voted out of 
the chair at one of the clock in the morning, and so 
the affair ended. It is true there was a mistake of 
about a month between colonel Waller’s account and 
Mr, Throp’s in the serving of a subpeena; and I think 
it was a scandalous thing that a worthy member’s 
word should not be taken before a little parson’s 
oath. I suppose you expect I should answer your 
logic and compliments; but do you think I have 
nothing else to employ me but trifling away my time 
in murdering the language with your ay con O mys? 
I am no more a liar than yourself; therefore you are 
obliged to accept of my best wishes and most hum- 
ble respects; so 1 have done with you this time for 
good and all. Mr. Dean, I am sure Rochefoucault’s 
maxim never fails; 1am this moment an instance of 
it, taking a secret pleasure in all the little ruffles you 
meet with in the country, in hopes it will hasten you 
to town. My he olive-branch has a more imme- 
diate loss than any of us; his body suffers as well as 
his mind; for since he cannot enjoy the happiness 
and benefit of your conversation he applies himself 
too close to his studies; in short, I think he is almost 
in the state of the company he entertains himself 
with all this morning; and if you saw him in com- 
pany of the attendants of the governor of Glubbdub- 
drib, you will find the same horror seize you by 
looking on his countenance.*. My fair daughter pre- 
sents you her most humble and obedient respects ; 
says she is not at all changed by your absence, for 
whenever she nas the honour to see you you will still 
find her the same. Iam, sir, your most obedient 
and obliged humble servant, 
MartTua WHITEWAY. 

Jane juet came here with a poem of Mr. Dunkin’s 

that was sent to the deanery, and this letter that I 

enclose. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
Cavan, November 18, 1735. 
Dear MapAm,—We were undone for want of your 
answer, and thought that Mr. Rochfort was at his 
country seat, to whom I directed mine, as he was a 
franker. Never anything of so small a kind was so 
vexatious to me as this broken shin. If I had ap- 
prehended the consequences, I would not have stirred 
from Dublin until it was cured. It has prevented 
my walking and riding. An apothecary, the only 
doctor here, has it in care, and 1 cannot say I am 
better. But the surgeon of the barrack here, a friend 
to the doctor, has been with me this morning, saw 
the sore, and says it is in a good way; and that he 
will consult with the apothecary, and soon make me 
well. It smarts more to-day than ever; but the 
surgeon said it was because some power called pre- 
cipitate (an like you) was put on this morning, to 
eat off the black skin in the middle of the sore. It 
digests every day, but I cannot digest it. I shall 
lose my health by sitting still, and my leg in a chair, 
like a Grattan in the gout. I wish I had stayed at 
home, and you had been my surgeon. To say truth, 
this town and country are so disagreeable by nature 
and art, that I have no other temptation to ride or 
walk except that of health; our house, and shoes, 
and streets, are so perpetually and abominably dirty. 
Eight of the inhabitants came out to meet me a mile 
ortwofrom thetown. The rest would have come but 
for some unexpected impediment. In some days 
after, 1 invited the principal men in town to sup 
with me at the best inn here. There were sixteen 
of them, and I came off rarely for about thirty shil- 
lings. They were all very modest and obliging. 


a Mr. Harrison was always very thin, and of a weekly con 
stitution. The young gentlenian died in the February following 
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Wild-fow! is cheap, and all very good, except the 
ducks, which, though far from sea, have a rank taste 
from the lakes. It is nothing to have a present of a 
cozen snipes, teal, woodcock, widgeon, duck, and 
mallard, &c. You would admire to see me at my 
endeavours to supply deanery conveniences. The 
cursed turf is two hours kindling, and two minutes 
decaying. You are a little too jocose upon Mr. Har- 
rison’s countenance. I hope he has no return of 
illness, nor is more lean than I| left him. He must 
borrow an hour more from his studies, and bestow 
it on exercise and mirth; otherwise he may be like 
the miser, who, by not affording himself victuals, 
died a dozen years the sooner, by which he lost many 
a thousand pounds more than if he had fed upon 
pheasants, and drank burgandy every day. I must 
now repeat the commission I mentioned. The old 
woman, Kenrick, and Laud, must find out Shele the 
wine-merchant ; a carrier will go next week to the 
deanery, be taught to find out Shele with Kenrick. 
Shele must, as he promised, pack up twelve dozen of 
his claret which has been bottled three months al- 
reudy. Thismust be given to the carrier by Shele, and 
ready put up in some hampers as he will contrive. 
I hope Mr. Rochfort will be in town to send you 
this letter. I am ever yours; and my love to the 
girl and boys. JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM MRS. WHITEWAY 
November 22, 1735. 

BSir,—TI receive as a high favour your just repri- 
mand for not answering your letter by the first post; 
nay, I will add another fault to it, by endeavouring 
to excuse myself. It was out of the highest respect 
I did not write, lest you should think me too forward 
in giving trouble. But, since I have your licence, I 
will not miss an opportunity of paying my most 
humble duty, and of acknowledging the greatest ob- 
ligations I ever lay under to any mortal. I have had 
the very ill fortune to come late under your care; 
yet even these disadvantages do not hinder you from 
acting the most friendly part, of endeavouring to 
enlarge my mind and mend my errors; you see how 
industriously I avoid mentioning the word faults. 
When you left us I did not think it would be pos- 
sible for me to dread getting a letter from you; but 
the account of your leg, which I find worse and 
worse, alarms me to that degree that I tremble for 
the consequence. I conjure you, dear sir, not to 
trust any longer to country helps; your appetite, 
rour health, is in the greatest danger by sitting so 
much as you must be obliged todotill thatis well. I 
know life is as little regarded by you as any one ; but 
to live in misery is what I am sure you ought to 
avoid. The wine was packed up on Tuesday last in 
a hogshead ; I thought that was safer than a hamper: 
Mr. Kenrick and Laud were by all the time; they 
and Mr. Shele were here with me that night; they 
tell me they got large bottles, of which I gave a great 
charge. Mr. Shele desires the wine may be kept in 
the same manner it is now packed, and taken out by 
half-dozens as it is used ; the numbers taken out may 
be chalked on the head of the vessel, to see that jus- 
tice is done; he thinks it will keep better that way 
than perhaps in acellar. I think you came off scan- 
dalously cheap, with treating sixteen gentlemen for 
amoidore. Pray, Dr. Sheridan, when the dean next 
uses you ill, tell him of his pitiful doings. 

My son is greatly obliged to you, sir, for your cave 
and advice ; and assures me your word shall be &n 
oracle to him. He has not had a return of his dis- 
order; yet his stomach is gone, and of consequence 
his spirits. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan have commanded 
me to send you their most obedient respects, and are 
much eoncerned about your leg. Pray, sir, date 
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your letters. I believe both you and Dr. Shert. 
dan hate writing the word November; for not one 
of them have been dated. 1 only hate the day of the 
month; the truth was, in my last I cou not recol- 
lect it (for I think I forgot it) and watched for some of 
the brats to tell me. Lest I should do the same now, 
be pleased to remember I write this November 23, — 
1735. I am, sir, your most obedient and most obliged 
humble servant, Martua Wuiteway. 
If you are pleased to direct tome under cover to Mr, 
Morgan, I shall get your letters. Perhaps Mr. Roch- 
fort may go out of town, and then I should be long 
without them. | 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
November 22, 1735. 
Dear Mapam,—Having answered your long letter, 
which was improved by the doctor’s (Mr. Harrison’s) 
additions, I now tell you that a Monday next, which 
will be the 24th instant, a carrier will go from hence, 
and is directed, by another Ictter to you, to manage 
the business of sending the twelve dozen of wine, 
which Mr. Shele has ready bottled, and must see it 
packed up in his best manner in hampers or hogs- 
heads, as I mentioned in my last, and that the wine 
was bottled (as he says) two months before I came 
away. Kenrick and Laud and the women will be 
your assistants, The fellow will be with you by 
Wednesday night or Thursday morning, and I will 
write by him. I cannot say my shin is yet better, 
although our apothecary and the barrack-surgeon at- 
tend me; but they see no danger, and promise I shall 
recover in a few days. Meantime, J dare neither 
walk nor ride ; and yet I think my stomach is better, 
and so may continue until I grow weary of snipe, 
teal, widgeon, woodcock, hare, leveret, wild-duck, 
tieldfare, &e. My service to your he and she brats. 
Let Kenrick, my verger, know what I write about 
the wine, that he and Laud and the woman may be 
prepared ; this will save me a letter to him. 1 am 
ever entiérement a vous. 
Cavan, November 22, 1735 

I sHaLu never be quiet; a country author unknown 
has sent me a manuscript of two hundred pages for 
my judgment. Pray send me the three quires of 
paper in quarto, for the doctor has swallowed up 
mine, and we have none left. 

“‘T can assure you, dear madam, with pleasure, 
that the dean begins to look healthier and plumper 
aready; and I hope will mend every day. But to 
deal plainly with you, Tam a little afraid of his good 
stomach, though victuals are cheap, because it im- 
proves every day, and 1 do not know how far this 
may increase my family expenses. He pays me but 
two crowns a-week for his ordinary; and ! own that 
I am a little too modest to grumble atit; but if you 
would give him a hint about wear and tear of goods, 
I make no doubt but his own discretion would make 
him raise his price. Pray do this (as you do all other 
things) in the handsomest manner you can. Iam, 
to you and yours, as much yours as the dean afore- 
said.” 

I desire you will hint to the doctor that he would 
please to abate four shillings a-week from the ten, 
which he most exorbitantly makes me pay hira; but 
tell him you got this hint from another hand, snd 
that all Dublin cries shame at him for it. 

: JONATHAN Swirr 


FROM WILLIAM PULTENEY. ESQ. 
Bath, November £2, 1735. 
S1r,—I have been waiting for an opportunity to write 
you with safety, because I had a mind to do it with 
freedom ; and particularly to explain to you wnat I 
meant, when I told you some time ago that I was 
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almost tired with struggling to no purpose against | 
universal corruption. Iam now at the Bath, where 
there are at present many Irish families, and though 
1 have inquired of them all if any gentleman or ser- 
vant was’returning thither, yet I can hear of none, 
so that I am forced, if I write at all, to trust my 
letter by the common post. Nothing is more certain 
than that this letter will be opened there, the rascals 
of the office have must infamous directions to do it 
upon all occasions; but they would every man of 
them be turned out if letter of mine to you should 
escape their intuition. [am thinking what the mi- 
nisters may get by their peeping ; why, if I speak my 
mind very plainly, they may discover two things : one 
is, that I have a very great regard for you ; the other, 
that I have a very great contempt for them; and in 
everything I say or do still set them at defiance. 
These things, if they do not know before, they are 
welcome to find out now; and I am determined in 
some other points likewise to speak my mind very 
plainly to you. You must know, then, that when I 
said I grew weary of contending with corruption, I 
never meant absolutely to withdraw myself from 
parliament; perhaps I may not slacken even my per- 
sonal opposition to the wicked measures of the ad- 
ministration, but really I find my health begins to 
require some attention, and I labour under a distem- 
per which the long sittings in parliament by no means 
agree with. When Mr. Faulkner delivered me your 
former letter (for I have since had one sent me hither 
by Mr. Pope) I was just got up from my bed, where 
] had lain the whole night in most excessive torture 
with a violent fit of the gravel. I was not able to 
write you any answer by him, who was to depart in 
two days, and ever since I have been at this place 
drinking the waters, in hopes they may be of service 
tome. Beside this of my ill state of health, I am 
convinced that our constitution is already gone, and 
we are idly struggling to maintain what in truth has 
been long lost, like some old fools here, with gout 
and palsies at fourscore years old, drinking the waters 
in hopes of health again. If this was not our case, 
and that the people are already in effect slaves, would 
it have been possible for the same minister who had 
projected the excise scheme (before the heats it had oc- 
casioned in the nation were well laid) to have chosen 
a2 new parliament again exactly to his mind? and 
though perhaps not altogether so strong in numbers, 
yet as well disposed in general to his purposes as he 
could wish. His master, I doubt, is not so well be- 
loved as I could wish he was; the minister, I am 
sure, is as much hated and detested as ever a man 
was, and yet, I say, a new parliament was chosen of 
the stamp that was desired, just after having failed 
in the most odious scheme that ever was projected. 
After this, what hopes can there ever possibly be of 
success? unless it be from confusion, which God 
forbid I should live to see. In short, the whole na- 
tion is so abandoned and corrupt, that the crown can 
never fail of a majority in both houses of parliament; 
he makes them all in one house, and he chooses above 
half in the other. Four-and-twenty bishops and six- 
teen Scotch lords is a terrible weight in one; forty- 
five from one country, beside the west of England, 
and all the government boroughs, is a dreadful num- 
ber in the other. Were his majesty inclined to-mor- 
row to declare his body-coachman his first minister, 
it would do just as well, and the wheels of govern- 
ment would move as easily as they do with the saya- 
cious driver who now sits in the box. Parts and 
abilities are not in the least wanting to conduct 
affairs ; the coachman knows how to feed his cattle, 
and the other feeds the beasts in his service, and this 
‘gall the skill that is necessary in either case. Are 
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not these sufficient difficulties and discouragements, 
if there were no others; and would any man struggle 
against corruption, when he knows that if he is ever 
near defeating it those who make use of it only 
double the dose, and carry all their points further, 
and with a higher hand, than perhaps they at first 
intended? Beside all this, I have had particular 
misfortunes and disappointments ; 1 had a very near 
relation of great abilities, who was my fellow-labourer 
in the public cause: heis gone; I loved and esteemed 
him much, and perhaps wished to see him one day 
serving his country in some honourable station; no 
man was more capable of doing it, nor had better 
intentions for the public service than himself; and I 
may truly say that the many mortifications he met 
with in ten or twelve years’ struggling in parliament 
was the occasion of his death. I have lost likewise 
the truest friend, I may almost say servant, that ever 
man had, in Mr. Merrill ;2 he understood the course 
of the revenues and the public accounts of the king- 
dom as well, perhaps better, than any man init, and 
it is utterly impossible for me to go through the 
drudgery by myself, which J used to do easily with his 
ussistunce, and herein it is that opposition galls the 
most. 

These several matters I have enumerated you will 
allow to be some discouragements; but nevertheless, 
when the time comes, I believe you will find me 
acting the same part I have ever done, and which I 
am more satisfied with myself for having done, since 
my conduct has met with your approbation; and 
give me leave to return you my sincere thanks for 
the many kind expressions of your friendship, which 
I esteem as I ought, and will endeavour to deserve 
as well as I can. You inquire after Bolingbroke, 
and when he will return from France. If he had 
listened to your admonitions and chidings about 
economy he need never have gone there; but now 
I fancy he will scarce return from thence till an old 
gentleman, but a very hale one, pleases to die. | 
have seen several of your letters on frugality to our 
poor friend John Gay (who needed them not), but 
true patriotism can have no other foundation, When 
I see lords of the greatest estates meanly stooping to 
take a dirty pension because they want a little ready 
money for their extravagancies, | cannot help wish- 
ing to see some papers writ by you that may, if pos- 
sible, shame them ont of it. ‘This is the only thing 
that can recover our constitution and restore honesty. 
I have often thought that, if ten or a dozen patriots 
who are known to be rich enough to have ten dishes 
every day for dinner would invite their friends only 
to two or three, it might perhaps shame those who 
cannot afford two from having coustantly ten, and 
so it would be in every other circumstance of life ; 
but luxury is our ruin. Thif grave stuff that I have 
written looks like preaching, but 1 may venture to 
say to you it is not, for I speak from the sincerity of 
my heart. We are told a peace is made; if it be 
true, I am satisfied our ministers did not so much as 
know of the negotiation ; the articles, which are the 
ostensible ones, are better than could be expected, 
but I doubt there are some secret ones that may 
cost us dear, and I am fully convinced the fear o1 
these will furnish our ministers a pretence for not 
reducing a single man of our army. 

] have just room to tell you a ridiculous story has 
happened here. In the diocese of Wells the bishop 
and his chancellor have quarrelled : the consequence 
has been the bishop has excommunicated the chan- 
cellor, and he in return has excommunicated the twu 

a John Merrill, esq , member of parliament in 1712 for ‘Tre 


gony, and afterward for St. Alban’s. He died in December, 1734 
» Lord Bolingbroke’s father, lord St. John 
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archdeacons.. A visitation of the clergy was ap- | 
pointed: the bishop not being able to go himself | 


directed his archdeacons to visit for him. The chan- ; 
cellor alleges from the constitution of him this can- 
not be, and that the bishop can delegate his power 
to nobody but himself; so that probably all the 
clergy who attend on the chancellor will be excom.- 
municated by the bishop, and all who obey the 
orders of the archdeacons will be excommunicated by 
the chancellor. The bishop in the cathedral, when 
the sentence of excommunication was going to be 
read, sent for it, and tore it in the open church; the 
chancellor afterwards affixed it on the church-doors, 
There are a great many more very ridiculous cir- 
cumstances attending this affair, which I cannot 
well explain; but upon a reference of the whole to 
my lord high-chancellor, I am told he has declared 
his opinion in support of his brother chancellor. I 
am glad I have left no space to put my name to the 
bottom of this letter; after some things I have said 
it may be improper, and I am sure it is needless, 
when I assure you no man can be with more sin- 
cerity and regard than I am your most obedient. 
humble servant, 


FROM MRS. WHITEWAY. 
November 25, 1735. 

Sin,—-1 have not known for some years the pleasure 
of a post-day till within these three weeks. I read 
your letters twenty times over. I tell you this to 
induce you to continue me your favour; for I know 
it is your study to make the wretched happy. The 
wine is ready for the carman, and all the caution 
taken that you commanded. If I durst I would re- 
pine that you could think 1 should require your 
orders three times repeated to take care of what you 
told me your health depended on. I rejoice to find 
your stomach is better, but grieve to hear your leg 
continues so long bad. I shall despise your surgeon 
and apothecary if they do not cure it immediately. 
Apollo has always waited on you when it was not 
half so material. Where the vengeance is he now? 
After all he justly quits you since you have left off 
invoking him. Idleness is your crime; to punish 
you he confines you to a chair; and the penance he 
enjoins is to employ your pen once more; if not, 
there are vultures to play on legs as well as livers : 
I wish you were safe out of their hands. I was at 
the deanery on Saturday, though I forgot to mention 
it in my last letter. My son was there yesterday ; 
and I would have been there to-day if a swelled 
face had not prevented me. I have sent for Mr. 
Kenrick, or Mr. Laud, to let them know your com- 
mands. I must beg the favour of you to deliver the 
enclosed to Dr. Sheridan, and to pardon my sealing 
it. You are sensiblé there are secrets that the 
nearest friends must not see. As you have nothing 
to do be pleased to write to me the heads of the two 
hundred pages in manuscript, and 1 will give my 
opinion about it. I must now entreat you to think 
of coming to town; I trust in God your shin will 
not require it; but consider how it is possible for 
me to spend the winter evenings, who have been so 
delightfully entertained all summer at the deanery. 
T have stayed till the last moment before I sealed 
this, in expectation of seeing somebody from your 
house, but am disappointed. I promise to take care 
to see the wine leave this place safe, and to send the 
paper by the carman. My son and daughter are 
your most obedient servants. I am, sir, with the 
highest respect, your most obliged and most humBle 
servant, MARTHA WHITEWAY. 
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TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Cavan, November 28, 1735 
Dear Mapan,—I take advantage a day before the 
post to write to you; and this is the first day | 
have ventured to walk this fortnight past, exc: pt 
yesterday, when I dined with my surgeon at the 
barrack. This morning I visited four ladies in the 
town, of which your friend Mrs. Donaldson wm 
one. My whole journey has been disappointed by ‘ 
this accident, for I intended to have been a constant 
rider, and as much a walker as this dirty town would 
allow. Here are a thousand domestic conveniences 
wanting ; but one pair of tongs in the whole house; 
the turf so wet that « tolerable fire is a miracle; 
the kitchen is a cabin a hundred yards off and a 
half; the house back and fore door always left open, 
which, in a storm, our constant companion, threatens 
the fall of the whole edifice; madam as cross as the 
devil, and as lazy as any of her sister sows, and as 
nasty. These are some of our blind sides. But we 
have a good room to eatin, and the wife and lodgers 
have another, where the doctor often sits and seems 
to eat, but comes to my eating-room (which is hie 
study), there finishes his meal, and has share of a 
pint of wine; the other pint is left till night. Then 
we have an honest ncighbour, Mr. Price, who sits 
the evening, and wins our money at backgammon, 
though the doctor sometimes wins by his blunder- 
ing. Asto meat we are hard put to it. It is true, 
our beef and mutton are very good ; but for the rest 
we are forced to take up with hares, partridges, teal, 
grouse, snipes, woodcocks, plover, silver-eels, and 
such trash, which, although they be plentiful and 
excellent in their kinds, you know are unworthy of 
a refined Dublin dean. I expect before this letter 
goes that the carrier will be here with the wine, 
and that I shall have time to chide you for five 
dozen of bottles broke by the ill packing up. He 
set out from hence on Tuesday, but I suppose can- 
not return till next week. I had, several days ago, 
a letter from Mrs. Sican, and another from her 
French son,* an excellent good one; when you go 
that way tell her of this, with my service, and that I 
will write to her soon. Your letters have been so 
friendly, so frequent, and so entertaining, and oblige 
me so much, that I am afraid in a little time they 
will make me forget that you are a cousin, and treat 
you as a friend. If Apollo has entirely neglected 
my head, can you think he will descend to take care 
of my shin? Earthly ladies forsake us at forty, and 
the muses discard us at fifty-five. I have mentioned 
that rascal R——— to Dr. Delany, who defended him 
as well as he could, but very weakly; if the doctor 
will not cast him off he will justly expose himself to 
censure. 

I wish you would speak to your dearly beloved 
monster, Mr. L——-, when he comes to town, about 
my Laracor agent, to pay me some money, and to 
reproach G for his infamous neglect of my affairs. 
He is one of your favourites, and L—— another; I 
hope I am not the third. 

I have just spoken about the thread to Mrs. She- 
ridan, who tells me that what you desire is to be had 
here every market-day; and that Mrs. Donaldson 
understands it very well. ‘ To carry on the thread 
of the discourse, I discovered the: little dirty b—h, 
the fire-maker, to be the opener of the doors, and 
the leaver of them so; for which the dean had her 
lugged this evening by the cookmaid; for which he 

a The doctor calls young Dr. Sican her French son, because he 
was then travelling in France. This young gentleman was at 
lust unfortunately murdered, as he was travelling in Italy, in a 


post-chaise, by a person who fired his pistol at him from another 
post-chaise, upon sume dispute Letween the drivers contending 





' tor the way. 
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paid her a threepence,» and gave the little girl a 
penny for being lugged; and because the cook did 
not lug her well enough he gave her a lugging to 
show her the way. These are some of our sublimer 
amusements. I wish you were here to partake of 
them. The only thing of importance I can tell you 
ig’”’—(Ay, what is it? He shall be hanged rather than 
take up any more of this paper. It is true that the 
legion club is sinking the value of gold and silver to 
the same with England, and are putting four pounds 
a hogshead more duty on w'ne! ‘The cursed vipers 
use all means to increase the numbers of absentees. 
Well, I must go to the market about this thread. It 
is now Nov. 29; I fear the doctor will hedge in a 
line. I have now got Mr. Morgan’s heathenish 
christian name, and will direct my letters to him. 
I am to finish a letter to Mrs. Sican; I desire you 
will call on her sometimes. My love to your brats, 
I have settled with Mrs. Donaldson about the thread; 
but will order a double quantity, that you may knit 
stockings for your dear self. Let the doctor con- 
clude I am ever, &c. ‘* Madam, I have only room 
to tell you that I will sce you the 12th or 13th of 
December) excuse a long parenthesis: your most 
»ybedient and” — 


FROM MRS. WHITH WAY, 
Dublin, November 29, 1735. 
Str,—I never was more out of temper in my life than 
I have heen these two days; yesterday that I did not 
hear from you, and to-day at the rogue that brought 
your letter to Mr. Kenrick at ten last night, and the 
disappointment we have met with from him that was 
to carry the wine to Cavan. The enclosed letter 
gives so full an account, that I need add nothing to it 
but his being a right county of Cavan man. I desire 
Dr. Sheridan will take care for the future not to em- 
ploy them about your business; I owe him this re- 
flection for trusting such rogues. Pray sir tell me 
what I shall do in this business; shall I get Mr. Shele 
and Mr. Kenrick to look out for an honest carman, 
and agrn-e, as cheap as we can, to carry it to you? for 
I find there is uo depending on the doctor’s country- 
men. Had you assured me, as you say the surgeon 
dues, that your leg was better, my joy would be equal 
t)» the uneasiness I have suffered on that occasion. I 


fear I shall never have the pleasure of being with you. 


on your birthday; were my purse as heavy as my 
heart is that I cannot be with you to-morrow, I would 
this night nave been at Cavan, and have left it on 
Monday morning. 

I shall make a great entertainment to-morrow for 
my family, to celebrate the drapier’s birthday, and 
drink his health. My two eldest cubs (match me that) 
present you their most humble and obedient respects, 
with their hearty wishes of long life, health, and hap- 
piness, to attend you. They durst not take the liberty 
to send this with their hand, but do it with their heart. 
I send you their own words; but where shall I find 
any that can express what I would say on the subject? 
The most sincere would be what I desire for myself 
whilst I continue in this world, which is health and 
quietness. This I pray God grant you in the largest 
proportion, and life as long as you shall desire it! 

r. Morgan's heathenish name is Marcus Antonius; 
I saw him and his lady yesterday, who both say they 
should be glad to kiss your hand; his eldest son is in 
the measles. Last night died the bishop of Ossory, 
of an inflammation on the lungs; he caught cold on 
Sunday at the castle-chapel. We have provided one 
of the bishoprics for Dr. Marlay. 

Jam told by some people that lord Orrery intends 


* A little silver piece current in those days; but the species 
has been long worn out. 
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to make you and Dr. Sheridan a visit; if so I fear it 
will be long time before you will think of returning 
here. I expect a long letter from Dr. Sheridan, in 
answer to all that I have said to him in this, 

I thiuk this is so well written that it needs ne 
apology for a had pen. I am, sir, your most humble 
and most obedient servant, MarTHA WuitTeway. 





FROM MRS. WHITEWAY. 
Dublin, December 2, 1735. 

Sir,—I waded this morning through dirt and rain to 
the deanery; but I place no more to your account 
than from High-street. I found everything in great 
order; your bed and window-curtains cleaned, aud, 
to my satisfaction, the great chairs covered ; the dogs 
in high spirits, the women in good humour, and Mr, 
Kenrick and Mrs. Ridgeway on duty. I am quite 
ashamed of my entertainment on Sunday. The dra- 
pier’s birthday was celebrated by Mr. Laud with a 
dinner of wild-duck, plover, turkey, and pullet; two 
bowls of punch, and flees bottles of claret. At night 
Mr. Kenrick gave a supper, with an ocean of punch a 
Their houses were illuminated and the bells rung 
Several other houses followed their example. 

I am almost reconciled to your surgeon; the next 
letter I hope will finish our quarrel. When he has 
set you firmly on your legs, if making gods were not 
out of fashion, I would translate him; however he 
shall be my saint. 

As you have been remarkable for never being severe 
on the ladies, Iam surprised you should say that we 
fursake the men at forty. -I deny the fact; while they 
sing our praises, we continue to hold them in admira- 
tion. For an example of this, I give the author of the 
“ Lady's Dressing room,” and ‘“Strephon and Chloe,” 
who, by writing these poems, gained the hearts of the 
whole sex. 

I heartily pity you for want of meat: I wish I could 
seud you a large shoulder of mutton, fresh killed; how 
pure and sweet it would eat! [ have just left part 
of one in the parlour; the very thoughts of it make me 
hungry again: I think I will go down and take the 
other slice.” I know it is not to any purpose to re- 
proach you with avarice for a poor pint of wine among 
three of you. Whatever you do at home, I am ashamed 
to find you show it at Cavan: I suppose your excuse 
will be at the expense of the poor carman; but if you 
had any generosity you would live on the public, as 
I do, till your rents came in. Dr. Sheridan says 
“you gave private orders, and oountermanded the 
wine, to sponge on him.” I own I think it looks like 
it, or you would not have let the-man come to town 
without a car. 

I see you are proof against storms within and with- 
out doors, or you would not think of staying in the 
country when the doctor leaves it. There is no oc- 
casion for you to convince the world that you want but 
one trial to outdo Socrates in everything; let not this 
keep you, for I promise to provide one for three shillings 
and fourpence that shall outshine Solomon's brawler. 

Molly and young Harrison are grown so saucy at 
seeing their names so often in your letters, that I can- 
not govern them: pray be pleased to take them down 
alittle. All that I can do to vex them is not to send 
you their compliments. My son entreats you will 
finish your Latina Anglia treatise; which he desires 
you will immediately send him a copy of. 

Doctor Sheridan's last letter is so long and full of 


® He was the dean’s verger. 

b Here Mrs. Whiteway is merry with the doctor, who could 
not endure mutton which had not been killed three or four days 
before: on the contrary, Mrs Whiteway liked hers so fresh 
that Dr. Swift used pleasautly to say of her “ that she liked 
mutton that was killed to morrow. 
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particulars, that I cannot answer it till I see him. I 
am so proud of being discarded from being a cousin, 
that for the future I shall not own either esq. 
or Mr, —-—« for relations; nor ever dare to think 
you a favourite. But I hope you will allow me to 
term you my oracle, and to acknowledge myself, sir, 
your most bumble and most obedieut servant, 
MarTuA WHITEWAY. 





TO MRS WHITEWAY. 
Cavan, December 6, 1735. 
Dear Mapam,—I have yours of November the 29th. 
The doctor, who is always sanguine, reckoned upon 
the wine as sure as if it had been in his cellar under 
the stairs; bat I, who am ever desponding, told him 
I was sure there would be some disappointment. I 
matter it not, for we have enough still to hold us a 
reasonable term, at one bottle a-day between us, at 
least if he would leave off inviting young Mr. Price, 
Parson Kichardson, Mr. Nash, Mr. Jacob, surgeon of 
the troop, equire Fleming of Balhaynockhye, Dr. 
O'Neil, Dr. Fludd, parson Charlton of Evacthon- 
yeul, besides the rest of our Cavan gentry and neigh- 
bourhood. I will not have the wine sent by any 
carrier on purpose: it would be a confounded ex- 
pense: but we will wait until a further opportunity by 
Marcus Tully, the genuine orator and carrier of our 
city. I refused a long time to show the doctor that 
part of your letter which reflects upon not only his 
countrymen but his townsmen, and fifty to one but 
upon one of his own or madam’s cousins; yet there is 
no danger of kindred, for our town agrees that Tully 
is an honest carrier. I was iu hopes your great euter- 
tainment had been for your tenant, with his half-year’s 
rent. I am sorry that it was on account of some scrub 
drapier of whom I never heard. Ouly I know they 
are al] rogues, and I shall not pay for their extrava- 
gauce. I forgot to tell you that the barrack-surgeon 
prescribed the very same medicine that you advised 
for my shin. My Jeg is so well that I have been 
twice riding, aud walk in the town, that is to say in 
the dirt, every day. We have now a fine frost, and 
walk safe from dirt; but it is like a life at court, very 
slippery. Ido not like to see my money laid out in 
cleaning curtains and covering chairs; but since, as 
you gay, you are pleased to be at that expense, I thank- 
fully submit. The doctor will be with you on Friday 
next: he goes to see the grand monde, and beg sub- 
scriptions to build a schoolhouse. He taxes you only 
at ten guineas, I am to stay with madam and her 
daughter until his return, which will be about a month 
hence, when the days grow longer aud warmer. Pox 
take country ladies’ dinners. In spite of all I could 


say, I was kept so late by their formality on Thursday | 


last, that 1 was forced to ride five miles after nightfall 
ou the worst road in Europe or county of Cavan. The 
doctor cannot have time to write a word: he expects 
a rogue of an agent this evening, who will not come, 
with two or three hundred pounds arrears, by which 
means I shall be kept here for want of money, which I 
was fool enough to expect to get from him, to bear my 
charges back. My shin cost me three guineas, and I 
brought but twenty pounds. 1 desire the room and 
bed I lie in may be often aired. The doctor will not 
lie at the deanery, because it is far from his friends, 


and he is afraid of robbers. .I approve your name of: 


cub; but may your male cub never sit in the club! 
} will not pay the three shillings and fourpence for a 


wife, as you propose, because I can get one here for | 


two thirteens. 
with her own fair fingers. 
Miss Harrison gives me a general discharge. 
to know her utmost demands. 
here is backgammon. 


Mrs. Donaldson is making the ‘dread 
I dare not come tv town till 


I desire — 
My chief amusement | 
Dr. Sheridan is a peevish 
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bungler, and I sometimes win his money. Mr. Price 
is an expert civil gamester, and I always luse to him, 
This is the state of my affairs. The doctor is come 
up, aud says he will wot write a word, because he is 
busy, and will see you soon. Entre nous, 1 will not 
stay when the doctor is gone; but this is a secret; and 
if my health and the weather will permit, I will be in 
town two or three days after him. So 1 close this 
letter, and remain entiérement a vous, &c. 

My humble service to the beare and his lady, 
God ever bless you and your fire-side. 


TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. 

December 39, 1739. 
My Lorp,—Your grace fairly owes me one hundred 
and ten pounds a-year in the church, which I thus 
prove. I desired you would bestow a prefermeut of 
one hundred and fifty pounds a-year to a certain 
clergyman. Your answer was, that I asked modestly ; 
that you would not promise, but you would grant my 
request. However, for want of good intelligence in 
being (after a caut word used here) an expert king- 
fisher, that clergyman took up with forty pounds a 
year; and I shall never trouble your grace any more 
on his behalf. Now, by plain arithmetic it follows 
that one hundred and ten pounds remain: and this 
arrear I have assigned to one Mr. John Jackson, a 
cousin-german of the Grattans, who is vicar of Santry, 
and has a small estate, with two sons and as many 
daughters, all grown up. He has lain some years as a 
weight upon me, which I voluntarily took up on ac- 
count of his virtue, piety, and good sense, and modesty 
almost to a fault. Your grace is now disposing of the 
débris» of two bishoprics, among which is the deanery 
of Ferns, worth between eighty and one hundred 
pounds a-year, which will make this gentleman easier ; 
who, besides his other good qualities, is as loyal as you 
could wish. 

I cannot but think that your grace, to whom God 
has given every amiable quality, is bound, whey you 
have satisfied all the expectations of those who have 
power in your club,¢ to do something at the request of 
others, who love you on your own account, without 
expecting anything for themselves. I have ventured 
once or twice to drop hints in favour of some very de- 
serving gentlemen, who 1 was assured had been re- 
commended to you by persons of weight; but I easily 
found by your general answers, that, although I have 
been an old courtier, you knew how to silence me, by 
diverting the discourse: which made me reflect that 
courtiers resemble gamesters, the latter finding new 
arts unknown to the older; and one of them assured 
me that he has lost fourteen thousand pounds since he 
left off play, merely by dabbling with those who had 
contrived new refinements. 

My lord, I will, as a divine, quote Scripture: Al- 
though the children’s meat should not be given to dogs, 
yet the dogs eat the scraps that fall from the children’s 
table. This is the second request I have ever made 
your grace directly. Mr. Takean is condemned to 
live on his own small estate, part whereof is in his 
ioe about four miles from hence, where he has 

muilt a family house, more expensive than he intended. 
He is a clergyman of long stauding, and of a most un- 
blemished character; but the misfortune 1s, he has not 
oneenemy to whom I might appeal for the truth of what 
Isay. Pray, my lord, be not alarmed at the word 
deanery, nor imagine it a dignity like those we have 
in England ; for, except three or four, the rest have 
little power, rather none, as dean and chapter, and 


4 Mr. Morgan, to whom this letter was enveloped. 
b The shattered remains. 
© The parliament of Ireland, 
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seldom any land at all. It is usually a living, con- 
sisting of one or more parishes, some very poor and 
others better endowed ; but all in tithes. Mr. Jackson 
cannot leave lis present situation, and only desires 
some very moderate addition. My lord, I do not de- 
ceive your grace when I say you will oblige great 
timbers even of those who are most at your devotion 
by conferring this favour, or any other that will 
answer the same end. Multa, &c., vemiet manus aurilio 
que—Sit mihi (nam multo plures sumus), ac veluti te 
—Judai cogemus in hance decedere turbam. 

I would have waited on your grace, and taken the 
privilege of my usual thirteen minutes, if I had not 
been prevented by my old disorder in my head; for 
which I have been forced to confine myself to the pre- 
cepts of my physicians. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

; January 3, 1736. 
Dear Sir,—I have thought it more than a century 
since I saw you. I crawled out to you on Saturday, 
but was forced to come from your house and go to 
bed ; since which time I have not stirred out of my 
chamber. My cold continues still bad, and has been 
hanging upon me now for above a fortuight. Pray 
tell me when I may hope to see you again: ef notas 
audie et reddere voces. 1 dine at home to-morrow : 
will you share a fowl with me? I am scarce able to 
hold up my head; but the sight of you will go a 
great way toward recovering your ever obliged and 
faithful servant, ORREky. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVIES. 

Bath, January, 1736. 
Sir,—I am told you have some thoughts of coming 
here in the spring. I do not thiuk it proper to tell you 
how well pleased Iam with that faint prospect: for 
such I must call it till the report is confirmed with 
your own hand, J write all in haste to know if you 
really have any such desigu; for if you have, I shall 
order my affairs accordingly, that 1 may be able to 
meet you here. The good old custom of wishing 
a happy new year to one’s friends is now exploded 
amongst our refined people of the present age; but 
I hope you will give me leave to tell you, with- 
out being offended, that 1 wish you many years 
of happiness. The physicians have at last advised 
my sister to the Bath waters. We have been here 
a fortnight: they do not disagree with her; this 
is all can be said of them at present. I wrote to 
you from Paradise, and hope there is a letter of 
yours travelling towards me: I think I have used 
you to a bad custom of late, that of writing two 
letters for one of yours. I am often told I have 
great assurance in writing to you at all; and to 
be sure I must do it with great fear and trembling. 
I am not believed when I affirm I write to you 
with as much ease as to any corresp@mdent I have; 
for 1 know you are as much above criticising a 
letter of mine as I should be below your notice 
if I gave myself any affected airs: you have en- 
couraged my _ correspondence, and 1 should be 
a brute if I did uot make the best of such an op- 
portunity. 

Bath is full of people, such as they are; none 
worth giving you any account of: my solace is Mrs, 
Barber, whose spirit and good countenance cheers me 
whenever 1 hear or see her; she is at present pretty 
well. 

Company is this moment coming up stairs, and I 
can only add that I am, sir, your most faithfal humble 
bery Dt, M. PEnpARVEs. 
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TO MR, FAULKNER. 

Jannary 8, 1736. 
Mr. FAuLKNER,—I am answering a letter | had from 
Mr. Pope when I was at Cavan. My absence and 
sickness, since I retired, have hindered me from 
writing to him. He complains of his unluckiness that 
you could never find him at home, which, he gays, 
since hig mother’s death, he is often abseut from. 1 
here will transcribe a paragraph which relutes to you, 
and I desire you will return an answer to it time 
enough for me to send a letter to-night, and I will in- 
sert the sum of it. 

“ As to his (Mr. Faulkner’s) design about my 
works, I beg you will desire him to postpone it 
until he sees the duodecimo edition of them here 
with the first volume, published by Lintot: for that, 
joined to the rest by Gilelver, © will make the com- 
pletest hitherto extant, and is revised by me. I guess. 
they will be out at Christmas.” 

Pray, let me know what answer I shall make to 
Mr. Pope: write it down and send it by any messen- 
ger, the sooner the better, for I am an ill writer at 
night. Iam yours, &c. JoNATHAN Swirt. 

I think you may send your answer by the bearer, fur 
it need not take above two lines. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

Cavan, January 17, 1736. 
Dear Sir,—lI received your letter of reproaches with 
pleasure 5; and as T know you hate excuses, I shall 
make none. Whoever has informed you that I was 
not in my school at the right time appointed has not 
done me justice; for whatever else 1 may disappoint, 
“iat shall be inviolably and punctually observed 
by me. 

. As for my guondam friends, as you 
style them, quon-dam them all. It is the most decent 
way I can curse them; for they lulled me asleep till 
they stole my school into the hands of a blockhead, 
and have driven me toward the latter end of my life to 
a disagreeable solitude, where I have the misery to 
reflect upon my folly in| making such a_perfidious 
choice, at a time when it was not in my nature to sus- 
pect any soul upon earth. * * * = 

Now to think a little for myself. The duke of Dor- 
set does certainly owe me a small living for the 
expensive entertainment I gave him from Terence.» I 
only want a proper person to dun him; and 1 know it 
will be done if my Jord Orrery will undertake it. Do 
not think me sanguine in this; for more unlikely and 
less reasonable favours have been granted. God knows 
whether, during my life, we shall have another scholar 
sent us for a lord-leutenant. : 7 a 

I wish you as much happiness as I have plague, 
which is enough fur any hovest man. I am, dear sir, 
your most obedient, very humble servant, 

THOMAS SHERIDAN, 


TO MR, POPE. 
February 7, 1736. 
Ty is some time since I dined at the bishop of Derry’s, 
where Mr. Secretary Cary told me, with great concern, 
that you were taken very ill. 1 have heard nothing 
since, ouly J have continued in great pain of mind, yet 
for my own sake and the world’s more than for yours; 
because | well know how little you value life, both as 
a philosopher and a Christian; particularly the latter, 
wherein hardly one in a million of us heretics can 
equal you. If you are well recovered you ought to 
be reproached for not putting me especially out of 
pain, who could not bear the loss of you; although 
a Lawton Gillever, a bookseller. 


' This was a play of Terence, acted by the doctor's scholare 
for the entertainment of the duke. 
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we must be for ever distant as much as if I were in 
the grave, for which my years and continual indisposi- 
tiou are preparing me every season. I have stayed too 
long from pressing you to give me some ease by an ac- 
eount of your health; pray do not use me so ill any 
more. I look upon you as an estate from which I 
receive my best annual rents, although I am never to 
see it. Mr. Tickell was at the same meeting under the 
sume real concern; and so were a hundred others of 
this town who had never seen you. 

I read to the bishop of Derry the paragraph in your 
letter which concerned him, and his lordship ex- 

ressed his thankfulness in a manner that became him. 
Ere is esteemed here as a person of learning, and con- 
versation, and humanity, but he is beloved by all 
people. 

I have nobody now left but you: pray be so kind 
as to outlive me, and then die as soon as you please, 
but without pain, and let us meet in a better place, 
if my religion will permit, but rather my virtue, 
although much unequal to yours, Pray let my lord 
Bathurst kuow how much J love him; I still insist 
on his remembering me, although he is too much in 
the world to honour an absent friend with his letters. 
My state of health is not to boast of; my giddiness 
is, more or less, too coustant; I sleep ill and have 
a poor appetite. I cau as easily write a poem in the 
Chinese language as my own; I am as fit for matri- 
mony as invention; and yet I have daily schemes for 
inuumerable essays in prose, and proceed sometimes 
to no less than half a dozen lines, which the next 
morning become waste paper. What vexes me most 
is, that my female friends, who could bear me very 
well a dozen years ago, have now forsaken me, 
although I am not so old in proportion to them as I 
formerly was: which Ican prove by arithmetic, for 
then I was double their age, which now I am not. 
Pray put me out of fear as soon as you can, about that 
agly report of your illuess; and let me know who this 
Cueselden® is, that has so lately sprung mp in your 
favour. Give me alz9 some account of your neigh- 
bour [Mr. Pulteney] who wrote to me from Bath: 
I] hear he resolves to be strenuous for taking off the 
test; which grieves me extremely, from all the un- 
prejudiced reasons I ever was able to form, and 
against the maxims of all wise Christian governments, 
which always had some established religion, leaving at 
best a toleration to others. 

Farewell, my dearest friend! ever, and upon every 
account that can create friendship and esteem. 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


TO MR. POPE. 
February , 1736. 
I cANNOT properly call you my best friend because I 
have not another left who deserves the name, such a 
liavoc have time, death, exile, aud oblivion made. 
Perhaps you would have fewer complaints of my ill 
health and lowness of spirits, if they were not some 
excuse for my delay of writing even to you. It is 
perfectly right what you say of the indifference in 
common friends, whether we are sick or well, happy 
or miserable. The very maid-servants in a family 
have the same notion: I have heard them often say, 
Oh, I am very sick, if anybody cared for it! I am 
vexed when my visitors come with the compliment 
usual here, Mr. Dean, I hope you are very well. My 
popularity that you mention is wholly confined to the 


« The celebrated surgeon and anatomist. Pe 

* All these letters of Swift are curious and interesting, as 
they give us an account of the gradual decay of his intellects 
and temper, and strength of mind and body, and fill us with 
many melancholy but aseful reflections. We see the steps by 
which this great yenius sunk into discontent, into peevisnness, 
Luto tadignity, into turpor, into insanity! 
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common people, who are more constant than those we 
miscal their betters. I walk the st,eets, and so de my 
lower friends, from whom, and from whom alone, 1 
have a thousand hats and blessings upon old scores, 
which those we call the gentry have forgot. But J 
have not the love, or hardly the civility, of any one 
man in power or station; and I can boast that J 
neither visit or am acquainted with any lord, temporal 
or spiritual, in the whole kingdom ; nor am able to do 
the least good office to the most deserving mau, except 
what I can dispose of in my own cathedral upon a 
vacancy. What has sunk my spirits more than even 
years and sickuess is reflecting on the most execrable 
corruptions that run through every branch of public 
management. 

I heartily thank you for those lines translated 
Singula de nobis anni,® &c. You have put them in a 
strong and admirable light ; but however I am so par- 
tial as to be more delighted with those which are to 
do me the greatest honour I ‘shall ever receive from 
posterity, and will outweigh the malignity of ten thou- 
saud enemies. I never saw them before, by which it 
is plain that the letter you sent me miscarried.—I do 
not doubt that you have choice of new acquaintance, 
and some of them may be deserving: for youth is the 
season of virtue: corruptions grow with years, and J 
believe the oldest rogue in Englaud is the greatest. 
You have years enough before you to watch whether 
these new acquaintance will keep their virtue when 
they leave you and go into the world; how long wil! 
their spirit of independency last against the temptations 
of future ministers aud future kings.—As to the new 
lord-lieutenant, I never kuew any of the family; sv 
that I shall not be able to get any job done by him for 
any deserving friend. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

February 10, 1736, 
I AM sorry to hear your complaints still of giddiness, 
I was in hopes you would have mended, like my pur- 
blind eyes, with old age. According to the custom of 
all old women, I must recommend to you a medicine, 
which is certainly a very imocent one, and they 
say does great good to that distemper, which is only 
wearing oil-cloth the breadth of your feet and next to 
your skin. I have often found it to do me good for 
the headache. 

I do not know what offences the duke of Dorset’s 
club, as you call them, commit in your eyes; but, to 
my apprehension, the parliament cannot but behave 
well, since they let him have such a quiet seasion. 
Aud as to all sorts of politics, they are now my utter 
aversion, and I will leave them to be discussed by 
those who have a better skill in them. 

If my niece has been humbled by being nine years 
older, her late inherited great fortune will beau- 
tify her in the eyes of a great many people; so she 
may grow proud again upon that. The countess of 
Suffolk is your bumble servant. Mr. Pope and she 
appear to have a true value for one auother, so I 
suppose there is no doubt of it; I will answer for 
my friend’s sincerity, and I do not question Mr. 
Pope’s. Why, pray, do you fancy I do not desire 
to cultivate Mr. Pope's acquaintance? But perhaps, 
if I seek it too much, I might meet with a rebuff, 
as you say her M. did. However, we do often dine 
together at third places; and as to my own house, 
though he would be extremely welcome, he has too 
numerous friends and acquaintance already to spare 
me a day, unless you will come to England, and 
then he might be induced to meet you here. Mes. 
Biddy Floyd has passed thus far of the winter in 


® * The circling years on human pleasures prey, 
They steal my humour and my mirth away.” 
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better nealth than usual, though her cough will not 
forsake her. She is much your humble servant, 
and so is most sincerely your old friend, 

E. GERMAIN. 


° TU MRS. WHITEWAY. 
February 18, 1736. 

My pear Manam,—I pity you and your family, and 
J heartily pray for both: I pity myself, and my prayers 
are not wanting: but I pity nothim.® I count already 
that you and I and the world must lose him: but do 
not lose yourself. I was born to a million of disap- 
pointments ; I had set my heart very much upon that 
young man; but I find he has no business in so cor- 
rupt a world. Therefore pray take courage from 
christianity which will assist you when humanity 
fails: I wish I were iu his condition, with his virtues. 
I am a little mending, to my shame be it spoken. I 
shall also lose a sort of a son as well as you; only our 
cases are different; for you have more, and it is your 
duty to preserve yourself for them. I am ever your 
most affectionate and obedient, &c. 

JONATHAN Swit. 


FROM THE BISHOP OF KILMORE.) 

February 23, 1736 
REVEREND Sir,-—I send yon the whole piece,® such as 
itis: I fear you will find the addition pursuant to 
your hint heavy ; for I could not get my imagination 
warmed to the same degree as in the former part. I hope 
you will supply what shall be wanting of spirit; and 
when you have pruned the rough feathers, the ands 
and thats, &c., you will send the kite to the faulconer 
to set ita-flying. Iam your very faithful and obedient 
servant, J. Horr. 


May not I claim three or four copies when printed ? 


TO MISS HARRISON. 
February 23, 1736. 
Dear Miss Harrrson,—I am in all possible concern 
for your present situation: I heartly wish you could 
prevail on your mother to remove immediately to some 
friend or veighbour’s house, that she may be out of the 
sight and hearing of what must be dove to-day. I 
wish your eldest brother Whiteway would take care to 
carry her to some part of the town where she might con- 
tinue until your house may be put in order, and every- 
thing that might renew the memory of melancholy 
objects be removed. Let your brother Whiteway write 
to me, that I may know how you all are, particularly 
your poor mother, I am ever, &c. 
JONATHAN SwiFT. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN, 
February 28, 1736. 
Drar Str,—I am extremely concerned to fina your old 
dis rder has got hold of you again, which would not 
have happened if you had taken my advice to con- 
tinue here where you were well. I cannot help retorting 
that I never knew any person so dundvieble as you 
are, especially as it comes from me who am famous for 
giving the best advice and following the worst. Surely 








Mr. cannot be so unjust as to let me be above 
ounds a sufferer for that profligate brute he 
shaked off upon me; if he does persevere in it I 


will let all mankind know that he acts rather like a 
little rascally [rish solicitor than a man of honour. I 
nave already almost finished a dialogue between lady 


Theophilus Harrison, esq., a young gentleman of three-and- 
twenty, who was then upon his deathbed. 
v Dr. Josiah Hort, afterward arenbiviiep 
© A satire on quadrille, for which Mr. 
wes imprisoned 


of Tuam. 
aulkuer, the printer, 
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Betty Tattle and John Sulemn, (if my money be not 
paid, necessity must make me write for bread,) upon 
a subject they will not much like: which I vow to God 
shall be published. As I do not wear a sword I must 
have recourse to the weapon in my hand, It is a bet- 
ter method than a laws:tit. My school only supplies 
me with present food, without which I cannot live. I 
hope, if I have any friends left, it may increase, and 
once more put me out of a miserable dependence upon 
the caprice of friendship. This year has been to me 
like steering through the Cyclades in a sturm without 
arudder; I hope to have a less dangerous and more open 
sea the next; and as you are out of all danger to feel the 
like sufferings, I pray God you may never feel a dun to 
the end of your life: for it is too shocking to an honest 
heart. It grieves me much to hear poor Mr. Harrison 1 

in such a dangerous way. I pray God perserve him, not 
only for his poor mother’s ate but the good of man- 
kind ; for I think I never knew so valuable a young man. 
I beseech you to let me know by the next post how he is. 
I fear the worst of that horrid treacherous distemper 
I am, dear sir, with all respect, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


I lost 662. by a rogue who ran off to Drumcor last 

year. — 
TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Febrnury 25, .736. 

Dear Mapvam,—In the midst of your grief and my own 
for the same misfortune, I cannot forbear complaining 
of your conduct through the whole course of your 
affliction, which made you not only neglect yourself, 
but the greater part of those who are left, and by the 
same law of nature have an equal title to your care. 
1 wrote on Monday to Miss Harrison, that she would 
beg you, in my name, to remove some hours to a 
neighbour, that your ears might not be harassed with 
the preparations for what was then to be done. She 
told me you would not yield; and, at the same time, 
she much feared she must lose you too. Some degree 
of wisdom is required in the greatest calamity, because 
God requires it; becanse he knows what is best for us, 
because he never intended anything Jike perfect hap- 
piness in the preseut life; and because it is our duty, 
as well as interest, to submit. I will make you another 
proposal, and shall take it very unkindly if you do not 
comply. It is, that you would come hither this day 
immediately, where you will have a convenient apart- 
ment, and leave the scene that will be always putting 
you in mind of your loss, Your daughter can manage 
the house aud sometimes step to see you. All cae 
should be taken of you, and Dr. Robinson will visit 
you with more ease if you have occasion for him. 
Mrs. Ridgeway shall attend you, and I will be your 
companion. Let Miss Harrison return me an answer, 
and things shall be ready for you. I am ever, with 
true esteem and affection, dear madam, your mast 
obedient servant and cousin, JONATHAN SWIFT. 





FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
February 29, 1736, 

Dear Sir,—I sincerely condvle with you for the un- 
speakable loss of Mr. Harrison, which cannot be repaired 
in any other of his age in this world. It wounds my 
heart every moment I recollect him, I do verily be- 
lieve no man living bas met with such severe trials in 
losses of this kind as you have; and for this last 
must own that I have great compassion for you, as he 
was every day growing more and more into a friend 
and companion; especially at a time of Jife which 
requires such a comfort. God Almighty sapprt his 
poor mother; for none else can give her consvlation 
under such a dreadful affliction. 

Poor old Mr. Price cannot hold out a fortnight: 
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and his son claims your promise of getting him some- 
thing from the Concordatum ; if it overtakes him alive 
it may be a legacy for a worthy suffering person who 
has fallen a sacrifice to his principles. I am, dear sir, 
with all respect, your most obedient and very bumble 
servaut, THOMAS SHERIDAN, 


FROM MR. CARTER.a 
Hlenriettn-street, March 11, 1736. 
Sir,—I would have waited on you when I sent my 
servant with a message. but was informed you did not 
see company. 
I have no doubt the printer will have occasion for a 
great many cargoes from our friend Mr. Jervas, > 
Tam very glad I had an opportunity of doing any- 
thing agreeable to you. IT have long wished for some 
instance of assuring you that I am, with great respect, 
your most obedient and most humble servant, 
THOMAS CaRTeER. 


FROM MR, POPE. 

March 25, 1736. 
Ir ever I write more epistles in verse, one of them 
shall be addressed to you. I have long concerted it 
and begun it, but I would make what bears your name 
as finished as my Jast work ought to be, that is to say, 
more finished than any of the rest. The subject is 
large, and will divide into four epistles, which naturally 
follow the “Essay on Man,” viz. 1. “Of the Extent 
and Limits of Human Reason and Science:” 2. “A 
View of the useful and therefore attainable, and of the 
unusefal and therefore unattainable, Arts:’? 3. “Of 
the Nature, Euds, Application, and Use of different 
Capacities :” 4. “Of the Use of Learning, of the 
Science of the World, and of Wit.” = It will con- 
clude with a satire against the misapplication of all 
these, exemplified by pictures, characters, and ex- 
amples. 

But, alas! the task is great, and mon sum qualis 
eram! My understanding, indeed, such as it is, is ex- 
tended rather than diminished: I see things more in 
the whole, more consistent, and more clearly deduced 
from, and related to, each other. But what IT gain on 
the side of philosophy I lose on the side of poetry : the 
flowers are gone when the fruits begin to ripen, and 
the fruits perhaps will never ripen perfectly. The cli- 
mite (under our heaven of a court) is but cold and 
uncertain; the winds rise and the winter comes on. I 
find myself but little disposed to build a new house ; 
I have nothing left but to gather up the relics of a 
wreck, and look about me to see how few friends I have 
left. Pray, whose esteem or admiration should I de- 
sire now to procure by my writings? whose friendship 
or conversation to obtain by them? I am a man of 
desperate fortunes, that is, a man whose friends are 
dead, for I never aimed at any other fortune than in 
friends. As soon as I had sent my last letter I received 
a most kind one from you, expressing great pain for 
my late illness at Mr. Cheselden’s. I conclude you 
was eased of that friendly apprehension in a few days 
after you had despatched yours, for mine must have 
reached you then. I wondered a little at your quere 
who Cheselden was? it shows that the truest merit 
does not travel so far any way as on the wings of poetry ; 
hie is the most noted and most deserving man in the 
whole profession of chirurgery ; and has saved the lives 
of thousands by his manner of cutting for the stona I 
am ow well, or what I must call so. me 

a Mr. Carter was master of the rolls in Ireland. 

b A fine print of the dean, engraved by Fourdrinier, from 
an original picture painted by Jervas. which was afterwards 


vurchased by the earl of Chesterfield, and placed in his elegant 
abrary at May fair, in the collection of English authors. 
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I have lately seen some writings of lord Boling- 
broke’s since he went to France. Nothing can depress 
his genius: whatever befalls him he will still be the 
greatest man in the world, either in his own time or. 
with posterity. 

Every man you know or care for here inquires of 
you, and pays you the only devoir he can, that of 
drinking your health. I wish you had any motive to 
see this kingdom. I could keep you, for I am rich ; 
that is, ] have more than I want. I can afford room 
for yourself and two servants; I have indeed room 
enough; nothing but myself at home; the kind and 
hearty housewife is dead; the agreeable and instruc- 
tive neighbour is gone; yet my house is enlarged, and 
the gardens extend and flourish, as knowing nothing 
of the guest they have lost. I have more fruit-trees 
and kitchen-garden than you have any thought of; 
nay I have good melons and pine-apples of my own 
growth. Tam as much a better gardener as I am a 
worse poet than when you saw me; but gardening is 
vear akin to philosophy, for Tully says, agricultsra 
proxima sapentia. For God's sake, why should not 
you (that are a step higher than a philosopher, a divine, 
yet have more grace and wit than to be a bishop) even 
give al] you have to the poor of Ireland, (for whom you 
have already done everything else,) so quit the place, 
and live and die with me? And let tales axime con- 
cordes be our motto and our epitaph. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

March 27, 1736 
Dear Sirr,—I had a pleasure and grief at once in 
your letter, to find you had not forgotten me, and to 
find you uneasy ata thing which God only can mend. 
The dream which I had before the receipt of yours was 
so odd aud out of the way, that if Artemidorns were 
living he would confess it to be out of all methods 
of titerpretation ; yet J cannot avoid imparting it to 
you, because, if you be not much changed, no man 
ever could sift a matter to the truth beyond you. 
Thus it was :— 

Iinprimis, I fell asleep, (or I could not dream,) and 
what was the first thing I saw but honest Cato in a 
cockboat by himself, engaging not ouly a large fleet 
of foreigners, but now and then obliged to tack abont 
agalust some dirty shattered fluats, filled with his own 
countrymen. All were his enemies, except a very few, 
who were pressed and carried on against their will by 
the arbitrary power of the rowers. I would give a 
shilling, as low as money is reduced, to know the 
meaumg of it, 

* * * * * * * * 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
| April 8, 1736. 

Dear Sir,—I would have written last. post, but I had 
such a violent headache that I could no more think 
than a cabbage. And now all the business I have is to 
make you a paper visit, only to ask you how you do? 
You may think me impertinent for the question ; but 
when J tell you that I have not above three friends, you 
will not wonder that I should be afraid of losing one 
of them ; and therefore I must give you some rules of 
regimen. 

1. Walk little and moderately. 

2. Ride slow and often. 

3. Keep your temper, even with my friend Mra 
Whiteway. 

4. Do not strain your voice. 

9. Fret not at your servants’ blunders, 

6. Take a cheerful glass, 

7. Study as little as possible. 

8. Find out a merry fellow, and be much with him, 
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Get t ese eae by heart, and observe them 


strictly; and, my life for yours, we shall see better 
times in the next century. 


+ ey CORRES nner CRIN 


FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

| London, April 22, 1736. 
Siz,—I am sorry you make use of so many good ar- 
gaments for not coming to Bath. I was in hopes you 
might be prevailed with. And though one of my 
strongest reasons for wishing you there was the desire 
J had of seeing you, I assure you the consideration of 
your health took place of it. I have heard since I 
received the favour of your last letter that you have 
been much out of order. 1 believed we sympathized, 
for I was very ill with a feverish disorder and cough 
for a month, which obliged me to defer answering your 
letter till I came totown. I left the Bath last Sunday 
se’nuight, very full and gay. I think Bath a more com- 
fortable place to live in tuan London; all the entertain- 
ments of the place lie in a small compass, and you 
are at your liberty to partake of them, or let them 
alone, just as it suits your humour. This town is 
grown to such an enormons size, that above half the 
day must. be spent in the streets, going from one place 
to another. I like it every year Jess and less. I was 
grieved at parting with Mrs. Barber. I left her pretty 
well. I had more pleasure in her conversation than 
from anything I met with at the Bath. My sister has 
found the good effect of your kind wishes. She is very 
much recovered, and in town with me at present; but 
leaves me in a fortnight to go to my mother. 

When I went out of town last autumn the reigning 
madness was Farinelli;® I find it now turned on 
“Pasquin,” a dramatic satire on the times.> It has 
had almost as Jong a run as the ‘ Beggars’ Opera 3” 
but, in my opinion, not with eqnal merit, though it 
has humour. Monstrous preparations are making for 
the royal wedding.¢ Pearl, gold and silver, em- 
broidered on gold and silver tissues. I am too poor 
and too dull to make one among the fine multitude. 
The newspapers say my lord Carteret’s youngest 
daughter is to have the duke of Bedford.4 J] hear 
nothing of it from the family, but think it not un- 
likely. The duke of Marlborough and his grand- 
mother are upon bad terms. The duke of Bedford, 
who has also been ill treated by her, has offered the 
duke of Marlborough to supply him with 10,0007. 
a-year if he will go to law aud torment the old dow- 
ager. The duke of Chandos’s marriage has made a 
great noise, and the poor duchess is often reproached 
with her being bred up in Bur-street, Wapping.e 

Mrs. Donnellan, I am afraid, is so well treated in 
Ireland, that I must despair of seeing her here: and 
how or when I shall be able to come to her 1 cannot 
yet determine. She is so good to me in her letters as 
always to mention you. 

I hope I shall hear from you soon; you owe me 


a A celebrated Italian singer. 

b This was written by Henry Fielding, esq.,* and was a re- 
hearsal of a comedy and a tragedy; the comedy was called 
‘The Election,” and the tragedy, ‘‘The Life and Death of 
Queen Common Sense.” This and some other dramatic satires 
by the same author, levelled against the administration of the 
late lord Orford, produced an act of parliament for licensing 
the stage and limiting the number of playhouses, which was 
passed in 1737. 

ce Of Frederick prince of Wales. 

4 His grace married miss Gower, daughter of the lord Gower 
by his first wife, on the Ist of April, 1737. 

e She was lady Daval, widow of sir Thomas Daval, and had 
a fortune of 40,0004, 
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® These dramatic satires will be found contained in the 
complete edition of Fielding’s works in one volume, published 
uniform with the present complete dition of Swift 
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that pleasure for the concern I was under when I 
heard you were ill. I am, sir, your faithfui and 
obliged humble servant, M. PENDARVEs. 


I beg my compliments to all friends that remember 
me, but particularly to Dr. Delany. 





TO MR. POPE. 

Dablin, April 22, 1736, 
My common illness is of that kind which utterly 
disqualifies me for all conversation; If mean my 
deafness; and indeed it is that only which discou- 
rages me from all thoughts of going to England : 
because Iam never sure that it may not return ino 
week. If it were a good honest gout, I would catch 
au interval to take a voyage, and in a warm lodging 
get an easy chair, aud be able to hear and roar among 
my friends, 

As to what you say of your letters, since you have 
many years of life more than J, my resvlution is to 
direct my executors to send you all your letters, well 
sealed and packeted, along with some legacies men- 
tioned in my will, and leave them entirely to your 
disposal : those things are all tied up, indorsed, and 
Jocked in a cabinet, and J have not one servant who 
can properly be said to write or read; no mortal shall 
copy them, but you shall surely have them when I am 
no more. 

I have a little repined at my being hitherto slipped 
by you in your epistles; not from any other ambition 
than the title of a friend, and in that sense 1 expect 
you shal] perform your promise, if your health, and 
leisure, and inclination will permit. Io deny your 
losing on the side of poetry; 1 could reason against 
you a little from experience; you are, and will be 
some years to come, at the age when invention still 
keeps its ground, and judgment is at full maturity : 
but your subjects are much more difficult when con- 
fined to verse. Tam amazed to see you exhaust the 
whole science of morality in so masterly a manner. 
Sir W. Temple said that the loss of friends was a tax 
upon long life; it need not be very long, since you 
have had so great a share; but I have not above one 
left; and in this country I have only a few general 
companions of good nature and middling understand- 
ings. How should I know Cheselden? On your side, 
men of fame start up and die before we here (at least 
1) know anything of the matter. I am a little com- 
forted with what you say of Jord Bolingbrcke’s genius 
still keeping up, and preparing to appear by effects 
worthy of the author and useful to the world. Com- 
mon reports have made me very uneasy about your 
neighbour Mr. Pulteney. It is affirmed that he hath 
been very near death: I love him for being a patriot 
tu most corrupted times, and highly esteem his excel- 
leut understanding. Nothing but the perverse nature 
of my disorders, as 1 have above described them, and 
which are absulute disqualifications for converse, 
could hinder me from waiting on you at Twickenham, 
and nursing you to Paris. In short, my ailments 
amount to a prohibition; although I am, as you 
describe yourself, what J must call well, yet I have no 
spirits left to ride ont, which (excepting walking) was 
my only diversion. Aud I must expect to decline 
every month, like one who lives upon his principal 
sum, which must lessen every day ; and indeed I am 
likewise literally almost in the same case, while every- 
body owes me, and nobody pays me. Instead of a 
young race of patriots um your side, which gives me 
some glimpse of Fieh here we have the direct contrary ; 
a race of young dunces and atheists, or old villaius and 
monsters, whereof four-fifths are more wicked and 
stupid than Chartres. Your wants are so few that 
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you need not be rich to supply them; and my wants 
are so many that a king's seven millions of guineas 
would not support me. 


TO Dk. SHERIDAN.a 
aa 24, 1736. 


Taave been very ill for these two mouths past with 
giddiness and deafiiess, which lasted me till about ten 
days ago, when I gradually recovered, but still am 
weak and indolent, not thinking anything worth my 
thoughts ; and although (1 forget what I am going to 
say, 80 it serves for nothing)—I am well enough to ride, 
yet I will not be at the pains, Your friend Mrs. 
Whiteway, who is upon ar occasions so zealous to 
vindicate, is one whom [ desire you to chide; for 
during my whole sickness she was perpetually plaguing 
and rue on me; and though she would drink no 
wine herself, yet she increased the expense by making 
me force it down her throat. Some of your eight 
rules I follow, some 1 reject, some I cannot compass, 
I mean merry fellows. Mr. J. R never fails; I 
did within two days past ring him such a peal in 
relation to you, that he must be the d—] not to con- 
sider it; I will use him the same way if he comes to- 
morrow (which I do not doubt) for a pint of wine. 1 
like your project of a satire on Fairbrother, who is an 
errant rascal in every circumstance. 

‘“‘ Every syllable that is worth reading in this letter 
you are to suppose I wrote: the dean only took the 
hints from me, but he has put them so il) together 
that I am forced to tell you this in my own justifica- 
tion, Had you been worth hanging, you would have 
come to town this vacation, and I would have shown 
you a poein on the ‘ Legion Club. 1 do not doubt but 
that a certain person will pretend he wrote it, because 
there is a copy of it in his hand fying on his table; 
but do not mind that, for there are some people in the 
world will say anything. I wish you conld give some 
account of poor Dr. Sheridan; I hear the reason he 
did not come to town this Easter is, that he waited to 
see a neighbour of his hanged.” 

Whatever is said in this page by Goody Whiteway, 
I have not read, nor will read; but assure you, if it 
relates to me, it is all a lie; for she says you have 
taught her that art, and as the world goes, aud she 
takes you for a wise man, she ought to follow your 
practice. To be serious, Jam sorry you said so little 
of your own aflairs and of your health; and when 
will you pay me any money? for, upon my con- 
science, you have half starved me. 

“The plover-eggs were adinirable, and the worsted 
for the dean's stockings so fine that not one knitter 
here can knit them.” 

We neither of us kuow what the other hath written; 
so one answer will serve if you write to us both, 
provided you justly give us both our share, and each 
of us will read our own part. Pray tell us how you 
breathe, and whether that disorder be better. 

“Tf the dean should give you any hint about 
money, you need not mind him, for to my knowledge 
he borrowed 202. a month ago to keep himself alive.” 

_ IT am sorry to tell you that poor Mrs. Whiteway is 
‘o be lLanged on Tuesday next for stealing a piece of 
Indian silk out of Bradshaw's shop, and did not set 
the house on fire, as I advised her. I have written a 
very masterly poem on the “ Legion Club ;” which, if 
the printer should be condemned to be hanged for it, 
you will see in a threepenny book; for it is two hun- 
deed and forty lines. Mrs, Whiteway is to hava half 
the profit and half the hanging. 

' “The drapier went this day to the Tholsel as a mer- 
chaut, to sign a petition to the goverument against 

a The paragraphs in inverted commas (‘'” ) were written by 
Airs Whiteway 
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lowering the gold, where we fear he made a long 
speech, for which he will be reckoned a jacobite, 
rod send hanging does not go round }"’ | 


TO BISHOP HORT. 
May 12, 1736. 


My Lorp,—I have two or three times begun a letter 
your lordship, and as often laid it aside; until, by the 
unasked advice of some friends of youra, and of all my 
own, I resolved at Jast to tell you my thoughts upon 
the affair of the poor printer who suffered so much 
upon your lordship’s account, confined to a dungeon 
among common thieves, and others with infectious 
diseases, to the hazard of his life; beside the expense of 
above 25/., and beside the ignominy to be sent to 
Newgate like a common malefactor. 

Flis misfortunes do also very highly and personally 
concern me, For, your lordship declaring your desire 
to have that paper looked for, he did at my request 
search his shop, and unfortunately found it; and, 
although he had absolutely refused before to print it, 
because my name as the author was fixed to it, which 
was very legible, notwithstanding there was a scratch 
through the words; yet at my desire he ventured to 
print it. Neither did Faulkner ever name you as the 
author, although you sent the paper by a clergyman, 
one of your dependants; but your friends were the ouly 
persous who gave out the report of its having been your 
performance. I read your lordship’s letter written to 
the printer, wherein you argue “that he is in these 
dealings the adveuturer, and must run the hazard of 
gain or loss.” Indeed, my lord, the case is otherwise. 
He sells such papers to the running boys for farthings 
a-piece, and is a gainer by each less than half a 
farthing; aud it is seldom he sells above a hundred, 
unless they be of such as only spread by giving offence, 
and consequently endanger the printer both in loss of 
money and liberty, as was the case of that very paper, 
which, although it be written with spirit and humour, 
yet, if it had not affected Bettesworth, would scarce 
have cleared above a shilling to Faulkner: neither 
would he have done it at all but at my urgency, which 
was the effect of your lordship’s commands to me. 
But as your lordship has since been universally known 
for the author, although never named by Faulkuer or 
me, so it is as generally known that you never gave 
him the least consideration fur his losses, disgraces, 
and dangers of his life. I have heard this, ana more, 
from every person of my acquaintance whom I see at 
home or abroad; and particularly from one person 
too high to name, who told me all the particulars; and 
I heartily wished, upon your account, that I could 
have assured him that the poor man had received the 
least mark of your justice, or, if you please to call it so, 
your generosity, which I would gladly inform that 
great person of before he leave us. 

Now, my lord, as God, assisting your own good 
management of a very ample fortune, has made you 
extremely rich, I may venture to say that the printer 
has a demand, in all conscience, justice, arid honour, 
to be fully refunded, both for his disgraces, his losses, 
aud the apparent danger of his life; and that my 
opinion ought to be of some weight, because 1 was an 
innocent instrument, drawn in by your lordship, 
against Faulkner's will, to be an occasion of his suf- 
ferings. And if youshall please to recompense him in 
the manner that all people hope or desire, it will be no 
more in your purse than a drop in the bucket; and as 
soon as J shall be informed of it J shall immediately 
write to that very great person, in such a manner as 
will be most to the advantage of your character, for 
which I am sure he will rejoice, and so will all your 
friends, or, if you have any enemies, they will be put 
to silence. 
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Your ordship nas too good anu understanding to 
imagine that my principal regard in this affair is not 
to your reputation, although it be likewise mingled 
with pity to the innocent sufferer, Aud I hope you 
will consider that this case is not among those where it 
ya mark of magnanimity to despise the censure of 
the world ; because all good men will differ from you, 
and impute your conduct only to a sparing temper, 
upon an oenlhen where common justice and humanity 
required a direct contrary proceeding. 

I conclude with assuring your Jordship again, that 
what I have written was chiefly for your lordship’s 
credit and service: because I am, with great truth, 
your lordship’s most, &c. JonATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN TO DR. SWIFT AND 
MRS. WHITEWAY. 


May 12, 1736. 
Dear Sir,—I send you an encomium upon Fowl- 
brother, enclosed, which I hope you will correct ; and if 
the world should charge me with flattery, you will be 
so good as to explain the obligations I lie under to that 
great and good bookseller. 


Mapam,—how the plague can you expect that I should 
answer two persous at once, except you should think I 
had two heads? but this is not the only giddiness you 
have been guilty of. However, I shall not let the dean 
kuow it, 


Sir,—I_ wonder you would trust Mrs, Whiteway to 
write anything in your letter, You have beeu always 
tov generous in your confidence. Never was any gentle- 
man so betrayed and abused. She said more of you 
than I dare commit to this paper. 


Mapam,—I have let the dean know all the kind things 
you said of him to me, and that he has not such a true 
friend in the world. I hope vou will make him be- 
lieve the same of me. 


Sir,—I wish you would banish her your house, and 
take my wife in her stead, who loves you dearly, and 
would take all pols care if any sickness should seize 
you. She would as infallibly take as much care of 
you as ever she did of me; and you know her to bea 
good-natured, cheerful, agreeable companion, and a 
very handy woman; whereas Mrs. Whiteway is a 
morose, disagreeable prater, and the most awkward 
devil about a sick person, and very ill-natured into the 
bargain, 

Mapam,—TI believe it will not require any protesta- 
tions to convince you that you have not a more sincere 
friend upon the earth than Iam. The dean confesses 
that he had some little dislikings to you (I fancy he 
hears some whispers against you), but I believe his 
share of this letter will set all matters right. I know 
he has too much honour to read your part of it; and 
therefore J may veuture to speak my mind freely con- 
cerning him. Pray, between ourselves, is he not 
grown very positive of late? He used formerly to listen 
to his friends’ advice, but now we may as well talk 
to a sea-storm. Icould say more, only I fear this 
letter may miscarry. 


Sir,—I beg that impertinent woman, who has unac- 
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countably got your ear, may not interrupt you while ° 


you read the ercomium, and while you give it a touch 
of your brush; for I fear the colours are not strong 
enough. Caunot you draw another picture of him ? 
I wish you would; for he is a subject fit for the finest 
hand. What a glorious thing it would be to make 
him bang himself! 

As to business, I have nothing to say about money 
yet awhile; but by the next post you shall have two 
scholars’ notes, which will amount to about fourteen or 
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fifteen pounds; and if Mr.. can force himself to 
do me justice, it will put about 25/. in your pocket. 
But then you must remark that you will put twenty 
of it out again, and send it to Mrs. ——. I have no- 
body after that to gather for but you; and if money 
comes in as I expect, you may borrow from, sir, yours. 
My tenants are as poor as job, and as wicked as his 
wife, or the dogs would have given me some money 
before this. Mr. Jones swears he will not pay you the 
bund which I gave you, except you come down to 
receive it; for he thinks it but reasonable that you 
should honour Belturbet as well as Cavan. Mr. Coote 
would give three of his eyes to see you at Cootehill. 
All the country long for you. My green geese, &c., 
are grown too fat. 1 have twenty lambs, upon honour, 
as plump as puffins, and as delicate as ortolans. I eat 
one of them yesterday. A bull, a bull! hoh! I cry 
mercy. As I return from the county of Galway next 
vacation, I intend to make Dublin my way, in order 
to conduct you hither. Our country is now in high 
beauty, and every inch of it walkable. I wish you all 
happiness till I see you; and remain with all respect, 
your most obedient and very humble servant, 
‘THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Dublin, May 15, 1736. 
Mrs. Wutreway and I were fretting, raging, storm- 
ing, and fuming that you had not sent a letter since 
you got to your Caban (for the V consonant was 
auciently a B), 1 mean Cavan: but, however, we 
mingled pity, for we feared you had run away from 
school, and left the key under the door. We were 
much disappointed that the spring and beginning of 
summer had uot introduced the muses, and that your 
now walkable roads had not roused your spirits. We 
are here the happiest people in the universe; we have 
a year and a half before the club will meet to be re- 
venged further on the clergy, who never offended them ; 
aud in England their parliament are following our 
steps, only with two or three steps for our one. It is 
well you have done with the church, but pray take 
care to get money, else in a year or two more they will 
forbid all Greek and Latin schools, as Popish and 
Jacobite. I took leave of the duke and duchess to- 
day. He has prevailed on us to make a promise to 
bestow upon England 25,0002 a-year for ever, by 
lowering the gold coin, against the petition of all the 
merchants, shopkeepers, &c., toa man. May his own 
estate be lowered the other forty parts, for we now lose 
by all gold two and ahalf per cent. He will bea 
better (that is to say a worse) man by 60,0004 than 
he was when he came over; and the nation better 
(that is to say worse) by above half a million; beside 
the worthy method he hath taken in a disposal of em- 
ployments in church and state. Here is a cursed long 
Jibel running about in manuscript on the Legion 
Club; it is in verse, aud the foolish town imputes it 
tu me. There were not above thirteen abused (as it 
is said) in the original ; but others have added more, 
which I never saw, though I have once read the true 
one. What has Fowlbrother done to provoke you? I 
either never heard or have forgot your provocations ; 
but he was a fellow I have never been able to endure, 
If it cau be done, I will have it printed, and the title 
shall be, ‘‘ Upon a certain bookseller (or printer) in 
Utopia.” Mrs. Whiteway will he here to-morrow, and 
she will answer your sincere, open-hearted letter very 
particularly ; for which IT will now leave room. So 
adieu for oue night. 
MRS. WHITEWAY HERE BEGINS. 

‘“ S1z,—I am most sincerely obliged to you for all the 


civil things you have said to me, and: of me to the 
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dean. I found the good effects of them this day ; 
when I waited on him he received me with great 
good humour, said something had happened since he 
saw me last that had convinced him of my merit; 
that he was sorry he had treated me with so little 
distinction, aud that hereafter I should not be put 
upon the foot of an humble companion, but treated 
J ike a lady of wit, and learning, and fortune; that if 
ue could prevail on Dr. Sheridan to part with his 
wife, he would make her his friend, his nurse, and the 
manager of his family. I approved entirely of his 
choice, and at the same time expressed my fears that 
it would be impossible for you to think of living with- 
out hers this is all that sticks with me. But con- 
sidering the friendship you express to me for the dean, 
I hope you will be persuaded to consider his good 
vather than your own, and send her up immediately ; 
ov else it will put him to the expense of giving three 
shillings and fourpence for a wife; and he declares 
that the badness of pay of his tithes, since the reso- 
lutions of the parliament of Ireland, puts this out of 
his power.” 


I could not guess why you were so angry at Fowl- 
brother, till Mrs. Whiteway. who you find is now 
with me, said it was for publishing some works of 
yours and mine like a rogue: which is so usual to 
their trade that I now am weary of being angry with 
it. I go on to desire that Mrs. Donaldson will let me 
know what I owe her, not in justice but generosity. If 
you could find wine and victuals, I could be glad to 
pass some part of the summer with you, if health 
would permit me; for T have some club enemies that 
would be glad to shoot me, and I do not love to be 
shot; it is a death I have a particular aversion to. 
But I shall henceforth walk with servants well armed, 
and have ordered them to kill my killers: however 
1 would have them be the beginners. I will do what 
I can with Mr, Richardson, who (money excepted) is 
a very honest man. How is your breathing? As to 
myself, my life and health are not worth a groat. 
How shall we get wine to your cabin? I can spare 
soine, and am preparing diaculum to save my skin as 
far as Cavan, aud even to Belturbet.¢ Pray God pre- 
serve you. Lam, &c. JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO MR. BENJAMIN MOTTE, 
Dublin, May 28, 1736. 
Sir,—I lately received a long letter from Mr. Faulk- 
er, grievously complaining, upou several articles, of 
the ill treatment he hath met with from you,> and of 
the many advantageous offers he hath made you, with 
none of which yon thought fit to comply. 1 am not 
qualified to judge in the fact, having heard but one 
side; only one thing I know, that the cruel oppressions 
of this kingdom by England are nut to be borne. You 
seud what books you piease hither, and the booksellers 
here can send nothing to you that is written here. As 
this is absolute oppression, if I were a bookseller in 
this town I would use all the safe meaus to repriut 
Loudon books, and run them to any town in England 
that I could, because, whoever offends not the laws of 
God or the country he lives in commits no sin, It 
was the fairit of you and other booksellers, who printed 
anything supposed to be mine, that you did not agree 
with each other to print them together if you thought 
they would sell to any advantage. I believe I told 
you long ago that Mr. Faulkner came to me and told 
me his intention to print everything that my frjends 
told him they thought to be mine, and that I wd dis- 
contented at it, but when he urged that some other 


a Mr. Richardson's Rectory 

b Motte filed a bill in Chancery in England against Faulk- 
acr, for printing Swift's works, to stop the sale of then there, 
which made the author write this letter. 
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bookseller would do it, and that .e would take the 
advice of my friends, and leave out what 1 pleased tu 
order him, I said no more but that I was sorry it should 
be done here. But I am so incensed against the 
oppressions from England, and have so little regard to 
the laws they make, that I do, as a clergyman, encou; 
rage the merchants both to export wool and woollen 
manufactures to any country in Europe or anywhere 
else; and conceal it. from the customivuse officera 
as I would hide my purse from a highwayman, if he 
came to rob me on the road, although England hath 
made a Jaw to the contrary ; and soI would encourage 
our booksellers here to sell your authors’ books printed 
here, and send them to all the towns in England, if 1 
could do it with safety and yrofit; because (I repeat 
it) it is no offence against God or the laws of the 
country I live in. Mr. Faulkner hath dealt so fairly 
with me that I have a great opinion of his honesty, 
although T never dealt with him as a printer or a book- 
seller; but since my friends told me those things called 
mine would certainly be printed by some hedge book- 
seller, 1 was forced to he passive in the matter. Fhave 
some things which I shall leave my executors to pub- 
lish after my decease, and have directed that they shall 
be printed in London, For, except small papers, and 
sume treatises writ for the use of this kingdom, I always 
had those of any importance published in London, as 
you well know. For my own part, although I have 
no power anywhere, I will do the best offices I can to 
countenance Mr. Faulkner; for although I was not 
at all pleased to have that collection printed here, yet 
none of my friends advised me to be angry with him; 
although if they had been printed in London by you 
and your partners, perhaps I might have pretended to 
some little profit. Whoever may have the hazard or 
advantage of what J shall leave to be printed in London 
after my decease, I will leave no other copies of them 
here; but if Mr. Faulkner should get the first printed 
copy, aud reprint it here, and send his copies to Eng- 
land, I think he would do as right as you London 
booksellers who load us with yours. If I live but a 
few years, I believe I shall publish some things that I 
think are important; but they shall be priuted in 
London although Mr. Faulkner were my brother. I 
have been very tedious in telling you my thoughts on 
this matter, and so I remain, sir, your most humble 
servant, JONATHAN Swirt. 





FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, June 3, 1736. 
Dear Six,—Though you have left off corresponding 
with me these two years and a half, I cannot leave you 
off yet; and I think this is the sixth letter I have seut 
you since I have heard one word of you from your 
own hand. My lord Oxford told me last winter that 
he had heard from you, and you were then well. Mr. 
Ceesar very lately told me the same. It is always the 
most welcome news that can come to me; but it would 
be a great addition to my pleasure to have it from 
yourself; and you know my sincere regard for you may 
in some measure claim it. 

I have been engaged these five months in a most 
troublesome lawsuit with an Irish chairman. Those 
fellows swarm about St. James's, and will hardly allow 
you to walk half a street, or even in the Park, on the 
fairest day. This rascal rushed into the entry of a 
tavern to force me into his chair, ran his poles against 
me, and would not Jet me pass till I broke his head. 
He made a jest of it that ight: but the next morning 
an Irish solicitor came, out of profound respect, to 
advise me to make the fellow amends; he told a dismal 
story of the surgeon and the bloouy snirt, and spoke 
against his own interest merely to hinder me, whom he 
had never seen before, from being exposed, Neither 
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his kind persuasions, nor the prudent counsels of our 
friends, Mr. L—— and a few more, could prevail ou 
me. A few days after, the solicitor brought me a bill 
found by the grand jury and a warrant under the hand 
of three justices against John Ford, without any other 
addition. To show his good-will he would not affront 
*me by executing the warrant; but desired I would go 
to any justice of peace, and give bail to appear the 
next quartegesessions. By my not doing it, he found 
out the mistake of the name, which he said should be 
rectified in a new bill, and if I would not comply with 
their demands, after they had tried me for the assault, 
they would bring an action of 802. or 100/. damages. 
I threatened in my turn, at which he laughed as I 
should do if a little child should threaten to knock me 
down. As they proceeded against me, I thought it 
time to begin with them, and spoke to an acquaintance 
of mine, a justice of peace, who sent a warrant for the 
fellow, upon the waiter’s oath, for assaulting me, and, 
by a small stsetch of power, committed him to the Grate- 
house, where he remained some days for want of bail. 
I believe his bail would hardly have been judged suf: 
ficient if his Irish solicitor had not gone to another 
justice and taken a false oath that the gentleman who 
committed him was out of town. This perjury, it 
scems, cannot be punished, because it was not upon 
record. We presented bills against each other to the 
grand-jury, among whom there happened luckily to be 
some gentlemen; and though I did not know them, 
by their means my bill was found, and his returned 
wgnoramus. Theu IT indicted him in the crown-office, 
the terror of the low people, where they often plague 
one another, and always make use of against those of 
better rank. Still the fellow blustered, and refused to 
make it up unless I would pay his expenses; for his 
lawyer had persuaded him that in the end he should 
recover damages sufficient to make amends for all. 
While he ruined himself by law he lost his business, 
for no gentleman would take his chair. This brought 
down his proud stomach; he came to me two days 
ago, made his submissions, we gave reciprocal releases 
from all actions, &c., and I have already received the 
thanks of above forty gentlemen for procuring them 
liberty to walk the streets in quiet. Thus this great 
affair has ended Jike the Yorkshire petition, which has 
been the chief business of the house of commons this 
session. Toward the end, indeed, they found a little 
time to show their good will to the church. It is the 
general opinion that the Act for repealing the Test 
would have passed if sir Robert Walpole had not seen 
the necessity of Lis speaking, which he did in the most 
artful manner he had ever done in his life. Several 
courtiers voted against him, as well as most of the 
patriots, and, among others, lord Bathurst's two sons. 
In the house of lords, next to the duke of Argyll, your 
friend Bathurst. and Jord Carteret have shown most 
rancour ax.iinust ——, It is a melancholy reflection 
that all the great officers of state, and the whole bench 
of bishops, joined to the Torys, could not prevent any 
one questivn in disfavour of the church, 

Iam asked every day if there be uo hopes of ever 
seeing you here again; and am sorry not to be able to 
give any account of your intentions. I doubt my 
long letters quite tire your patience; and therefore 
conclude with assuring you that nobody wishes you 
all happiness more than I do, who am most entirely 
yours, &c. 





ad 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
June 3, 1736. 
Dear Sir,—Mr. Lucas is now in Dublin, who will 








pay that small bill ondemand. I hope Mr. will 
aot disappoint us, and then poor Mrs. will be 
celieved. Do omust set out soon for Dublin. At my 
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return I will wait upon you to bring you home with 
me. The weather must and shall be good; and von 
must and shall be in good health; you must and shall 
come with me. 

My walk it is finished, 

My money diminished ; 

But when vou come down, 

I°l) hold you a crown 
Pray think of things beforehand, and «lo not be giddy 
as usual, The walk is a hundred and twelve yards 
long; I hope that will please you. My rolling-stone 
cost me dear. If I should ever grow rich, as God 
forbid I should, I would buy two hogsheads of wine at 
ouce. You must know I have hought turf for you, 
which burns like so many tapers. My son writes me 
word that Mr. Vesey’s family are angry with me for 
inserting some lines in the Legion Club touching him. 
Upon my soul I never inserted oue line in it; and upon 
the whole I care not whether they believe me or not. 
All my garden things are in top order. Are not you 
sick of Dublin this hot weather? How can you stew 
iu such an oven? My sheep begin now to fatten; I 
hope they will please you very well. You saw the 
king’s speech I suppose. I am glad to find by it that 
he resolves to stand by us. Our breams here are ex- 
ceedingly good and fat ; we dress them with carp sauce. 
Doctor Walmsley writes me word by last post that 
they are making way to bring me to Armagh. Martin 
ig quite outrageous mad, and his relations are now 
taking out a writ of lunacy; 80 that if my lord Orrery 
would only mention me to the lord-primate it would 
do. I know my lord-chancellor is so well inclined 
toward me that he would willingly join in the request. 
Consider the lands are worth 400/. a-year, and the 
situation much more advantageous. This must be a 
secret upou several accounts. So much for business, 
and no more. My artichokes, I do not| mean my 
hearty jokes, are in great plenty, so are my strawberries. 
I hear that the czarina, Kouli Kan, and the emperor will 
overrun Turkey. You will not know my house when 
you see it next, it will be so altercated. Pray what 
says Goody Whiteway tu the world? I hear she gives 
herself strange airs of late in calling me nothing but 
Sheridan. ‘This comes of too much familiarity. When 
I come next to your house, I shall make her keep her 
distance, especially when company is present; for she 
wants to be pulled down. My young turnips, carrots, 
beans, and pease are im fine order; you must pay 
2s. Gd, a-quart if you eat any. I shall be very reason- 
able as to the rest of your diet. 

You shall want nothing fit for mortal man 
To eat or drink, ’t is all that 1 do can. 


And ail that ’s expedient, 
From your most obedient. 


You ’ll soon make me rich, 
Or 1°11 die in a ditch. 








FROM DR. SHERIDAN, 

June 5, 1736. 
Dear Str,—I am so tormented, and have been for 
eight days, that I lie stretched in my bed as I now 
write; however, 1 begin to be easier, and I have hopes 
that I shall be able to attend in my school on Monday. 
Surely no person can be so stupid as to imagine you 
wrote the ‘“ Panegyric on the Legion Club”? I have 
seen and read it in various editions, which indeed 
makes me imagine everybody to be its author; and 
what they have done to deserve such treatment is tome 
a mystery. 

I never wrote in this posture before, and therefore 
wonder not if lines and words be crooked. My pains 
are likewise great; and therefore, whether I will or not, 
I must take pains with this letter. 

Now as to your coming down here, the weather will 
be good, the roads pleasant, and my company likewise, 
to set. out with you from Dublin on Thursday fort- 
night, and to bring you here in three days. J heve 
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three deer parks at my command; Coote’s, Fleming's, 
and Hamilton's. 1 have at present forty chickens, all 
fat; twenty sheep of my own, and sixteen lambs 
(for lamb will be in season a month longer), geese, 
turkey, &c. 
My hens are hatching, 
My house is thatching, 
My geese a-gaggling, 
My wife a-dragyling, 
My corn a-thrashinyg, 
My shvep a-washing, 
My turf a-drawing, 
My timber sawing, — 
My gravel-walk raking, 
My rolling-stone making, 
In short, all nature seems to be at work, 
Busy as Kouli Kan agaiust the Turk. 


I do not wonder that Mr. Towers bas discarded that 
graceless whelp, but 1 wonder more he kept him above 
a week. He has a genius for mischief would jade even 
the devil to attend him. If Mrs. Whiteway will prove 
false, I have willows enough to crown me, and ladies 
enough here to pick and choose where I like best. The 
summer has brought them and the flies in great abund- 
ance into our country; the latter, I think, indeed, less 
troublesome. All of them long for your coming; but 
1] know not whether you long for them. I am grieved 
to hear you have lost so much flesh, which indeed is 
my present case. If my skin were dry my bones would 
rattle like a bag of bobbins. However,1 make no 
doubt but to plump us both up by help of some house- 
wife's remedies. My poor dear wife tas run mad for 
joy of your coming: sure I have a gravel walk finished 
twelve perches in length, eight gradations of pease 
which will last you to October. You cannot imagine 
what a good housewife I am grown; my garden is 
well stocked ; I have everything but money; but that 
is neither here nor there. Mr. Jones will order the 
money by first opportunity. May all happiness attend 
you. 


My ale a-brewing, 
Myself a-stewing, 

My boys a teaching, 
My webs a-bleaching, 
My daughters reading, 
My garden weeding, 
My lime a-burning, 
My milk a-churning ; 





TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
Dublin, June 5, 1736. 

You must pay your groat (as if you bad been drunk 
last night) for this letter, because I am neither ac- 
quainted with any frank cur, nor the of frauk 
king. Iam glad you have got the piles, because it is 
a mark of health and a strong constitution. I believe 
what you say of the Legion Club poem; for it plainly 
appears a work of a legion club, for I hear there are 
fifty different copies; but what is that to me? And 
you are in the right that they are not treated according 
tu their merit. You never writ 8o regular in your life, 
aud therefore when you write to me always take care 
to have the piles; I mean any piles except those of 
lime aud stone, and yet piles are mot so bad as the 
stone. I find you intend to be here (by your date) in 
a dozen days hence. The room shall be ready for you, 
though I shall never have you in a morning, or at dinner, 
or in au evening; atall other times I shall be pestered 
with you. John R (for he does not deserve the 
name of Jack) is gone to his six-miles-off country-seat 
fur the summer. I admire at your bill of 102 odd; 
for 1 thought your first was double ; or is it an addi- 
tional one? When you satisfy me, I will send down 
to him with a vengeance: although except that damned 
vice of avarice, he is a very agreeable man. As to 
your venison, vain is oue who expects it. Iam check- 
ing you for your chickens, and could lamb you for 
your lambs.— Addenda quedam, ei 


My wife a-rattling, 
My childrem tattling. 
y money spent is, 

And due my rent is. 
My school decreasing, 
My income ceasing. 








Ail peopleteaze me, 

But no mau pays me. 
My worship js bit, 

By that rogue Nisbit, 

To take the right way, 
Consalt friend Whitewny 
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Would you get still more ? Your geese ae old, 
Go flatter Kilmore.® Your wite a sculd. 

Mrs. Whiteway is ever your friend, but your old 
ones have forsaken you as mine have me. My head 
is very bad, and I have just as much spirits left as a 
drowned mouse. Pray do not you give yourself air 
of pretending to have flies im summer at Cavan; and 
such a xo summer as this: I, who am the best fly- 
catcher in the kingdom, have not thought it worth my 
time to show my skill in that art. I believe nothing 
of your garden improvements, for 1 know you too well, 
What you say of your leanness is incredible; for when 
I saw you last you were as broad as long. But if you 
continue to breathe free (which nothing but exercise 
can give), you may be safe with as little flesh as I, 
which is noue at all. 

I had your letter just before this was sealed ; but | 
cannot auswer it now. JONATHAN Swirt. 


TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

June 15, 1736. 
Mapam,—I write this letter to your ladyship in the 
employment you have chosen of being a go-between the 
duke of Dorset and me. I must preface this letter with 
an honest declaration that I never proposed any one 
thing to his grace wherein I did not chiefly consult his 
honour and the general opinion of the kingdom. I 
had the honour to know him from a boy, as I did your 
ladyship from a child; and yet, excepting great per- 
sonal civilities, I never was able to obtain the favour 
of getting one church preferment for any friend except 
one too inconsiderable to mention. I wrote to and told 
my lord duke that there was a certain family here 
called the Grattans, and that they could command ten 
thousand men ; two of them are parsons, as you Whigs 
call them, another is lord mayor of this city, aud was 
knighted by his grace a month or two ago. But there 
is another cousin of theirs, who is a Grattan, though 
his name be John Jackson, as worthy a clergyman as 
any in this kingdom. He lives upon his own small 
estate, four miles from this town, and im bis own parish ; 
but he has four children. He only wants some little 
addition of 1007 a-year; for he has laid out 800J, to 
build upon his own small estate im his own parish, 
which he cannot leave; and we caimmot spare him. He 
has lain a weight upon my shoulders for many years ; 
and I have often meutioned him to my lord duke asa 
most deserving person. His grace has now an oppor- 
tunity to help him. One Mr. Ward, who died this 
morning, had a deanery of small value ; it was a hedge 
deanery, my lord duke will tell you what I mean; we 
have many of them in Ireland: but, as it does not 
require liv.ng there, except a month or two in the year, 
siniough it be but of 401 or 50/. yearly reit, it will 
be a great ease to him. He is uo party man, but a 
loyal subject. It is the deanery of Cloyne: he is well 
acquainted with the bishop, who is Dr. Berkeley ; I 
have reasons enough to complain of my lord duke, who 
absolutely refused to proywde fur a most worthy man 
whom he had made one of his chaplains befure he came 
over: and therefore, if he will uot consent to give this 
poor deanery to Mr. Johu Jackson, I will fall out with 
him for ever. I desive your ladyship to let the duke 
kuow all this, 

Somebody read a part of a newspaper to me the 
other day, wherein your saucy niece is mentioned as 
married with 45,0002. to her fortune. 1 desire to pre: 
sent her with my most humble service, and that we 
may be friends for the future. I hope your ladyship 
still preserves your health and good humour. Your 
virtues I am in no pain about; for you are confirmed 
in them by your education and birth as well as by 
constant practice. I pray God preserve you long, fur 

® Dr. Josiah Hort, then bishop of Kilmove. 
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the good you do to the world, and for your happiness 
hereafter. 

I will (notwithstanding your commands to the con- 
trary) be so bold to tell you that I am, with the great- 
est respect and esteem, madam, your ladyship's most 
obedient and obliged humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
June 23, 1736. 

I ovauT to begin with begging pardon for not answer- 
ing yours of the Ist of May, before I thank you for 
that of the 15th of June: but Ido not question the 
newspapers have informed you of the great loss I have 
had in my brother Henry Berkeley. And what is 
an addition to the grief for the best-natured, honest, 
sincere, disinterested, friendly brother, is the having 
left a wife, three daughters, and two sons, literally 
without bread to eat: though perhaps that part might 
soon be made easy, if those of his relations were as 
willing as they are able to help to take care of them, 
which hitherto they have only the benefit of from my 
two neices. Shé that you call the saucy one, has 
bestowed her very great fortune (much more than you 
mention) on lord Vere Beauclerk, and had my ap- 
probation of her own choice, for I think him a very 
deserving gentleman; and all that know him give 
him a great character. I am now with them in the 
country; but shall go in about a fortnight to Knowle ; 
and when I am there will certainly obey your com- 
mands to the duke of Dorset. My brother George 
and lady Suffolk are gone to France to make a visit 
to lord Berkeley ; which I am glad of, as I hope it 
will induce her to go to Spa and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for her health, which I am afraid is very necessary for 
her, and truly believe is all she wants to make her 
easy and happy; or else my brother George is not the 
honest good-natured man I really take him to be; 
and she dissembles well if she is not so happy as she 
makes me believe, and I heartily wish her. 

You order me to write long letters; but you may 
see by the nothinguess of this, I am yet more unfit 
than ever to observe your orders, though in all things, 
and at all times, your most sincere and truly humble 
servant, E. GERMAIN. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
June 23, 1736. 


Dear Sir,—If you can believe me, I can assure you 
that we have a great. plenty of flies at Cavan; and let 
me whisper you in this letter, nec desunt pedicul nec 
pulces ; but I beseech you not to speak of it. Si me 
non fallit observatio, we shall have more of the Egyp- 
tian plagues, qeippe multitudo militum die crastino 
adventura est in Cavanniam nostram. 1 do wot know 
what the devil they will do fur meat. De nostro cibo, 
nisi furtim, aut vi abriprant, uxor me capiat, si gusta- 
verint, The ladies are already bespeaking seats in 
my field upon the hill, Spectatum veniunt, veniunt 
spectentur ut ipse. Ho, brave colonels, captains, 
lieutenants, and cornets, adeo hic splendentes congre- 
‘gantur ut ipsis pavonibus pudorem incutiunt, of which 
I am an eyewitness, dejectis capitibus caudas demit- 
tunt. Our bakers are all so busy upou this occasion, 
that they double the heat of the weather, atque urunt 
officinas. But when the army fires on Friday, prok 
Jupiter ! infernum redolebunt et spirabunt. The noise 
of guns, the neighing of the horses, and the women's 
tongues, caelum atque terras miscebunt. 


We 'll walk out and in, 


Grouse pouts are come in, 
And care nota pin 


I’ve some in my bin, 
To butter your chin ; Who thinks itasm, 
When done with our din- We make some folks grin, 
~ner, through thick and thin By lashing their kin, dc. 
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I could not mention troop-horses, quin Pegasus nos- 
ter lusit erultim ut vides; sed yam stabulo inclusus de 
versibus nihil amphus. You may be surprised at this 
motley epistle; but you must kuow that I fell upon 
my head the other day, and the fall shook away half 
my English and Latin, cum omnia hkngua Galkca, 
Hispanica, necnon Itahca. 1 would rather indeed 
my wife had lost her one tongue, fotakter, quoniam 
equidem nullus dubito nisi radicitus evelleretur tonitrui 
superaret. 
I wish your reverence were here to hear the trumpets ° 
Mistake me not, for I mean not the strumpets. 

Well, when will you come down, or will you come 
at all? I think you may, can, could, might, would, 
or ought to come. My house is enlarging, and you 
may now venture to bring your own company with 
you; uamely, the provost, archdeacon Wall, the 
bishop of Clogher, and » by way of enlivening 
the rest. Do not let my lord Orrery come with 
them; for 1 know they will not be pleased with his 
company. My love to my sweetheart Mrs. White- 
way, if she continues constant; if not, my hatred and 
my gall. Kxcuse my haste. I hope by the next post 
to make up for this short epistle. I am, dear sir, with 
all affection and respect, your most obedient humble 
servant, THomas SHEKIDAN. 





FROM MR. DONNELLAN. 

Cork, July 2, 1736. 
Sir,—I had the favour of your commands with relation 
to Mr. Dunkin;® and, in pursuance of them, have 
wrote to two of my friends among the senior fellows, 
and recommended his petition and your request, in 
the best and strongest manner I was able. 1 am, 
upon many accounts, obliged to execute whatever 
orders you are pleased ta give me, with the greatest 
readiness and cheerfuluess possible; which I assure 
you I do on this occasion, and shall think myself 
very happy if I can any way promote the success of 
an affair which you wish well to. But beside the 
right that you have to command me, I think Mr. 
Dunkin’s case, as Mrs. Sican has represented it, really 
very worthy of compassion, and ov that account like- 
wise should be very glad I could be of some service 
to him. To be sure he acted a very silly and wrong 
part in marrying, and im the affair of Dr. Copes 
daughter; and I fear he has hurt himself very consi- 
derably in the opinion of the college by his strange 
behaviour at the board, without occasion. But I hope 
all this will be got over by your appearance in hi 
favour, and that your request will have all that 
weight with the college that it ought. I reminded 
my friends (though I hope they had not forgot it) of 
the considerable services you had done their house at 
different times, and let them know how much their 
compliance in this point would oblige you. After 
this I think they must be very beasts if they do not 
show their gratitude when they have so fair an oppor- 
tunity, and idiots if they neglect purchasing the dean's 
favour at so cheap a rate. 

My sister and I were very sorry we had not the 
pleasure of seeing you the morning we called at the 
deanery-house. We were just then going out of town, 
and had not another opportunity of taking our leave 
of you. She desires me to make her compliments to 
you in a very particular manner. We are both ex- 

® A female relation of Mr. Dunkin had bequeathed an estatg 
in land for ever to the college and fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, upon condition that they should take care of his edu- 
cation, and afterward assist to advance him in the world. The 
college, in consequence of this request, allowed him at this 
time an annuity, which he was now soliciting to get increa~od 
to 100/. He succeeded in his application; and the earl of 
Chesterfield, when he had the government of Ireland in the 


year 1746, gave him the school of Enniskilling, which is very 
richly endowed, and was fouuded by king Charies I, 
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ceedingly busy in getting uur little house ready, and , 


nope to remove into it next week. I shall not trouble 

ou, sir, with a description of it; but, in a few words, 
it is really a very sweet little spot, and though so near a 
great town, has all the advantages of a complete re- 
tirement. 

Though I am come among a people that I think 
you are uot very fond of, yet this I must say in their 
favour, that they are not such brutes as to be insen- 
sible of the dean's merit. Ever since we came down, 
this town and country rung of your praises, for op- 
posing the reduction of the coin; and they look upon 
the stop that is likely to be put to that affair as a 
second deliverance they owe you. 

I hope the late fine weather has contributed to the 
recovery of your health: I am sure it is what we have 
ell reason to desire the continuance of; and what 
I beg you will believe no one more truly and sin- 
cerely wishes, with all other lee a than, sir, your 
most obedient and obliged humble servant, 

Cur. DoNNELLAN. 


TO THE PROVOST AND SENIOR FELLOWS OF 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
Deanery-house, July 5, 1736. 
Rev. AND wortuy Sirs,—As I had the honour of re- 
ceiving some part of my education in your university, 
and the good fortune to be of some service to it while 
I had a share of credit at court, as well as since, when 
I had very little or none, I may hope to be excused 
for laying a case before you, and offering my opinion 
upon it. 

Mr. Dunkin, whom you all know sent me some 
time ago a memorial intended to be laid before you, 
which perhaps he hath already done. His request. is 
that you would be pleased to enlarge his amuuity at 
present, and that he may have the same right, in his 
turn, to the first church preferment vacant in your gift, 
as if he had been made a fellow, according to the 
scheme of his aunt’s will; because the absurdity of 
the condition in it ought to be imputed to the old 
womans ignorance, although her imtention be very 
manifest ; and the intention of the testator in all wills 
is chiefly regarded by the law. What I would there- 
fore humbly propose is this, that you would increase 
his pension to 1002. a-year, and make him a firm pro- 
mise of the first church living in your disposal, to the 
value of 200/. a-year, or somewhat more. This | 
take to be a reasonable medium between what he hath 
proposed in his memorial, and what you allow him 
ft present. 

I am almost a perfect stranger to Mr. Dunkin, 
having never seen him above twice, and then in 
mixed company, nor should I know his person if I 
met him in the streets. But I know he is a man of 
wit and parts, which, if applied properly to the busi- 
ness of his function, itistand of poetry (wherein it must 
be owned he sometimes excels), might be of great use 
and service to him. 

I hope you will please to remember that, since your 
body hath received no inconsiderable benefaction from 
the aunt, it will much increase your reputation rather 
to err on the generous side toward the nephew. 

These are my thoughts, after frequently reflecting 
on the case under all its circumstances ; and so I leave 
it to your wiser judgments. lam, with true respect 
and esteem reverend and worthy sirs, your most obe- 
dient and 1. .s¢ humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwiFT, 

* This letter plainly shows the author's friendship to gente- 
tnen of genius and learniny, although unacquainted with them ; 
but soon after this, Mr. Dunkin was introduced to the dean, 
who did him further services, by recommending him to Dr. 


‘Bolton, archbishop of Cashell, who ordained him. 
b See the translation of ‘* Carbveri# Rupes,” Vol. i., p. 625. 
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FROM DR. SHERIDAN 
July 6, 1734, 

Dear Sir,—I suspect that some secret villain has pre 
vented the lord chancellor to sign my commission ; 
and therefore I e.:treat the favour of you to know the 
meaning of it from his excellency ; for I had his con- 
sent by a recommendation from my lord chief-barone 
Marley and Mr. Justice Ward. The summer is going 
off fast, so are my best fowl, and you are not yet come. 
Will you not come for your 660/.? We have no way 
to carry it, except you come for it yourself; and do 
not forget to bring the deed of sale with you for the 
Marahills and Drumcor. I wish you could sail with 
them hither, to save you the trouble of riding, which I 
would rather see than fifty pounds, which I would set 
my hand and seal to. Mr. Jones, as I told you be- 
fore, will not pay anybody but yourself; so that you 
must inevitably come, nolens volens, right or wrong, 
whether you can or not. Our venison is plenty ; our 
weather too hot for its carriage. We have not had two 
hundred drops of rain these six weeks past. 

Oh, where shall I fly 

Frum Pheebus's eye! 

In bed when I lie, 

I soak like a pie; 
And I sweat, oh! I sweat, 
Like u hog in a sty! 
I know you love Alexandrines, for which reason I 
closed the above madrigal with one. 1 think it is of 
avery good proportion, which I hope you will set to 
music; and pray let me have a bass and second tre- 
ble, with what other decorations and graces you can 
better design than Ican direct. To Jet you see you 
can want for nothing if you come to Cavan, I write 
you the following catalogue :— 


Our river is dry. 
And fiery the sky ; 
I fret and I fry, 
Just ready to die: 


Good road, 

A clean house, 

A hearty weleome 

Good ale, 

Good beer, 

Good bread, 

Good bed, 

Young turkeys, 

Young beans, 

Young lambs, 

Grouse pouts, | 
Fi =; trouts, 


Right bacon, 
Cauliflow ers, 
Young chickens, 
Fat venison, 
Small mutton, 
Green pease, 
Good water, 
Good wine, 
Young ducks, 
Carrots, 
Parsuips, Item 


A LONG GRAVETL-WALK, 


I must trouble your reverence with a small sample 
of some things, to let you see that all I have said is 
truth. 


1. Artichoke, 15. Cos lettuce, 

2. Carrot, 16. Silesia lettuce, 

3. Parsnip, 17. Thyme, 

4. Raspberries, 18 Sweet marjoram, 

5. Gooseberries, 19. A Cavan fly, anda thou 
6. Currants, red, sand things beside, 

7. Currants, black, 20. Some of my gravel walk, 
8. Purslain, 21. Nasturtium, 

9. Kidney-beans, 22. Cucumber, 

10, Common beans, 23. Orange, 

11. Red cabbage, 24. Spinach, 

12 Common cabbage, 25. Onion, 

13. Turnip, 26. Pea, 


14. Cauliflowers, 


I would send you some uf my canal, but the paper 
could not hold it. 

IT have nothing more to send but m 
which you can only see iu my face sh 
down. 

Present my love 9678946846734056789897324 
times to my dear Mrs. Whiteway, and all her chick- 
ens. JI am, dear sir, as ] ever must be, your most 
obedient and very humble servant. to command, Dumb 
Spur it us hose rage it art us," 


best wishes, 
en you come 


« © Dum spiritus hos regit artus.”’ 
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FROM CHARLES FORD, Esa. 
London, July 8, 1736. 


You cannot imagine how much I was transported to 
see a superscription in your hand, after two years and 
a half intermission. The pleasure I had in not being 
quite forgotten was svon abated by what you say of 
*vour ill health. I doubt you live too much by your- 
self; and retirement makes the strongest impression 
upon those who are furmed for mirth aud society. I 
have not been these thirty years without a set of 
cheerful companions, by herding with new ones as the 
old marry and go off. Why have not you a succes- 
sion of Grattans and Jacksons? Whatever resentment 
the men in power may have, everybody else would 
seek your company upon your own terms: and for 
those in great stations, I am sure, at this time, you 
would be ashamed to be well with them. If they hate 
you, if is because they fear you, and know your abili- 


ties better than you seem to do yourself: even in your | 
melancholy you write with too much fire for broken | 


spirits. Your giddiness and deafness give me the ut- 
most coucern; though I believe you would be less 
subject to them, and as well taken care of here: vor 
need you spunge for a dinner, since you would be 
invited to two or three places every day. I will say 
no more upon this subject, because I kuow there is no 
persuading you. 

My legs have been swelled many years: it is above 
twelve since Beaufort gave me a prescription for them, 
which I never took till last winter. My lord Litch- 
field, and other of my acquaintance, persuaded me to 
it; and they tell me it had its effect, for I am no 
judge either of my own bad looks, or large legs, 
having always found myself perfectly well, except 
when I had my fever four years ago. I walk con- 
stantly every day in the Park, aud am forced to be 
both temperate and sober, because my meat is so 
much overdone that I do not like it; and my dining 
acquaintance reserve themselves for a second meeting 
at night, which I obstinately refuse. 

If your reuts fall, I do not know what must become 
of us. I have considerable losses every year, and yet 
I think Crossthwaite a very honest man. Rents for 
some time have been il] paid here as well as in Ire- 
land; and farms flung up every day which have not 
been raised since king Charles I.’s time. The graziers 
are undone in all parts, and it is bad enough with 
the farmers. One cause is, their living much higher 
than they did formerly ; another is, the great number 
of enclosures made of late, enough to supply many 
more people than England contains. It is certain all 
last year a man came off well enough if he could 
sell a fat ox at the price he bought him Jean. The 
butchers, by not lowering their meat in proportion, 
have been the only gainers. 

I generally hear once a mouth, or oftener, from my 
sister. She writes to me with great affection; but I 
find she is still wrougheaded, aud will be so as long 
as she lives. As she expected unreasonable presents, 
she makes them much more unreasonably ; aud, in 
my opinion, so ill-judged, that I do not wonder more 
at her than at those who receive them. I see no dif- 
ference in giving thirty or forty guineas, or in paying 
thirty or forty guineas for a thing the person you give 
it to must have paid. I have heard no reason tv doubt 
lord Masham. I know nothing of his son, not even 
by sight. Our friend Lewis is in constant duty with 
his sick wife, who has been soine years dying, and will 
uot die. Unless he calls, us he does upon me for a 
quarter of an hour at most twice in a year, there is no 
seeing him. I heartily wish you health and prosperity ; 
and am ever most sincerely your, &c. 


My lord Masham was extremely pleased with vour 
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remembering him, and desired me to make his 
compliments to you. 
TO DR. SHERIDAN, 
July 10, 1736. 

I RECEIVED your two letters. The first is mingled 
with Latin and English, one following the other; 
now I scorn that way, and put both languages ‘n one. 
However, for the sake of order, I will begin with an- 
swering your second letter before the first, because it 
deserves one on account of your presents from bogs, 
rivers, mountains, mosses, quagmires, heaths, lakes, 
kennels, ditches, weeds, &c. &c. &c, &c. Mra. White- 
way was pleased, although very unjustly, to criticise 
upon every curiosity; she swears the paper of gravel 
was of your own voiding, as she found ie the smell, 
That your whole artichoke leaf shows its mother to 
be smaller than a nutmeg; aud I confess you were 
somewhat unwary in exposing it to censure. Your 
raspberry she compared with the head of a corking- 
pin, and the latter had the victory. Your currauts 
were invisible, and we could not distinguish the red 
from the black. Your purslain passed very well with 
me, but she swore it was houseleek. She denies your 
Cavan fly to be genuine, but wili have it that, for the 
credit of your town, you would have it born there, 
although Mrs. Donaldson confesses it was sent her in 
a box of brown sugar, and died as it entered the 
gatcs. Mrs. Whiteway proceeds further in her ma- 
lice, declaring your nasturtium to be only a piss-a- 
bed ; your beans as brown as herself, and of the same 
kind with what we fatten hogs in Leicestershire. In 
one thing she admires your generosity, that for her 
sake you would spare a drop or two of your canal 
water, which by the spongy bottom needs it so much. 
The ouly defects of het all were, that they wanted 
colour, sight, and smell; yet as to the last, we both 
acknowledge them all to exhale a general fustiness, 
which, however, did rauch resemble that of your 
Cavan air. JONATHAN Swir'r. 


TO DR SHERIDAN. 
I recetvep your letter, which began with “ lings,.”’ 
You have thirteen in all, and I have got but a hun- 
dren and sixty: a trifle! Find me ten more than mine 
and I will give you ten guineas for the eleventh. 
Mine are all down, and only twelve which are not en- 
tered in a letter, which I will send you when health 
permits, and I have nothing else to do, and that may 
be a twelvemonth hence, if my disorder will Jet me 
hold out so long. You were born to be happy, for 
you take the least piece of good fortune cheerfully. I 
suppose your arithmetic is that three boys a-week are 
a hundred and fifty-nine ina year; and seven guineas 
a-week are three hundred and sixty-five per annum, 
Can you reckon that the county, and the next, and 
Dublin, will provide you with thirty lads in all, and 
good pay, of which a dozen shall be lodgers? Does 
the cheapness of things answer your expectation ? 
Have you sent away your late younger-married 
daughter, and will you send away the other? Let 
me desire you will be very regular in your accounts ; 
because a very honest friend of yours and mine tells 
me that, with all your honesty, it is an uneasy thing to 
have any dealings with you that relate tu accounts, by 
your frequent forgetfulness and confusion: for you 
have no notion of regularity ; and 1 do not wonder at 
it, considering the scattered, confused manner in which 
you have lived. Mrs. Whiteway thanks you for the 
good opinion you have of her, and I know she always 
loved and defended you. I cannot tell when I shall 
be able to travel. I have three other engagemeuts on 
my hands, but the principal is to see the bishop oa 
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Ossory Yet I dread the lying abroad above five 
miles. FT am never well. Some sudden turus are 


every day threatening me with a giddy fit; and my 
affairs are terribly embroiled. I have a scheme of 
living with you, when the College-green club is to 
meet; for in these times I detest the town, and hear- 
ing the follies, corruptions, and slavish practices of 
those misrepresentative brutes; and resolve, if I can 
stir, to pass that whole time at Bath or Cavan. I say 
again, keep very regular accounts, in large books and 
a fair hard. ; not like me, who to save paper confuse 
everything. Your mind is honest, but your memory 
a knave, and therefore the Scotch mean the same 
thing by “ minding” that we do by ** remembering.” 
‘“¢ Sirrah,’’ said I to a Scotch footman, “ why did not 
you go that errand ?”’—“ Because I did not ‘mind’ 
it,” quoth Sawney. <A curse on these twenty soldiers, 
drumming through my liberty twice a-day, and going 


to a barracke the government hath placed just under | 


iny nose. J think of a line in Virgil Travesty. “ The 
d—l cut their yelping weasons.” We expect Jord 
Orrery and bishop Rundle next week. This letter 
was intended for last post, but interruptions and 
horses hindered it. Poor Mrs. Acheson is relapsed at 
Grange, and worse than ever: I was there yesterday 
and met Dr. Helsham, who hopes she was a little bet- 
ter.—16. Here has nobody been hanged, married, or 
dead, that J hear of: Dr. Grattan is confined by a 
boil; if you ask him where, he will sell you a 
bargain. My chief country companion now is Phi- 
losopher Webber: for the Grattans and Jacksons are 
neither to be found at home nor abroad, except Robin, 
who canuot stir a foot. JONATHAN SWIFT. 





FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

July 11, 1736. 
S1ncE, it seems, my letters are not for your own pe- 
rusal, but kept for a female cousin, to her this ought 
to be addressed ; only that Iam not yet in spirits to 
joke. Idid not do so by your request, as you appre- 
fended by my letter, for I spoke to the duke much 
sooner than I told you I should, and did so as svon as 
it was possible for me, or as svon as I] could have sent 
it. But my answer was, that he had that moment re- 
ceived a letter from lord Orrery, with the most pressing 
instances for a deserving friend of his that the duke 
could not refuse, especially as my lord Orrery had 
been most extremely obliging, and, for this whole ses- 
ion, neglected uo opportunity to endeavour to make 
his administration easy; though at the same time he 
assured me he would otherwise have been very glad to 
oblige you, and does agree that the gentleman you re- 
commended is a very deserving one also. All this 
you should have known befure had I been able to 
write; but I have been laid up with the gout in my 
hand and foot, and thought it not necessary to make 
use of a secretary, since I had nothing more pleasing 
to tell you. I shall always be extremely willing to be 
employed by you to him; nor do I make any ques- 
tion but you will always recommend the worthy, as it 
is for your own honour as well as his. No more will 
T agree that you never did prevail on any one occa- 
sion ; because the very first you did employ me about 
was instantly complied with, though against a rule 
he thought right, and I knew before he had set 
himeelf. 

Lady Suffolk is now at Spa, with my brother 
George, for her health; and as J shall go for my own, 
to the Bath in September, I fear we shall not meet this 
great while. And now I must finish this long letter, 
which has r.ot been quite easy to write, being still year 
gouty, but faithful humble servant. 


a Afterwards called the Piddle-guard, and kept within the 
liberties of St. Patrick’s to suppress riots. 
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FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
July 20, 1734, 

Dear Sir,—I received yours some day or other this 
week, by the hands of Mrs. Donaldson, who has made 
affidavit before our town magistrate, that 1 never 
borrowed a fly of her in my life; and I have like- 
wise deponed upon oath, that I caught the fly perched 
upon a rose-tree in my own garden; and I would hava 
you to know that I have above four hundred thousand 
of the same species, for I counted them last Sunday. 
If you will not believe me, pray come down and see. 
Mr. Jones has your 660/. ready, but can get no bills 
to remit it. I beseech you lose no time, for he is 
uneasy about itt, * * * * 

If you put off the time of coming down longer, you 
will lose the best things our country can afford. The 
ladies are full of your coming, viz.— 

My wife,a Miss Pratt, 

Two ladies Lanesborough, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 

Mrs. Maxwell, Mrs, Jones, 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice, Beauty Copeland, 

Mrs. Hort, Miss Brooke 1,2,3,4, Sc. &e. &e. 
Mrs. Hamilton, All your Cavan mistresses. 
Mrs. Sanderson, News. 

Mrs, Nuburgh, Doctor Thomson’s servant al- 
Mrs. Cromer, most cudyelled him to death 
Mrs. White, going from a christening. 
Mrs. Nesbitt. Colonel Nuburgh’s fine arched 
Her five daughters, market house, quite finished, 
Mrs. Stephens, with a grand cupola on the 
Mrs. and Miss Clement, top, fell flat to the earth. It 
Mrs. Tighe, is now begun upon again. Sie 
Mrs. Coote, transit gloria mundi. 


Grouse pouts, Right renison, 
Vine trouts, For my benison, 
Leave your stinking town in haste, 

For you have no time to waste. 

Let me know what day I shall meet you. Price 
and I will stretch to Virginia. That all happiness 
may for ever attend you is the sincere wish of, dear sir, 
your most obedient and very humble servant, 

Tuomas SHERIDAN. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
July 31, 1736. 

Dear Sir,—I went to Belturbet immediately upon the 
receipt of your letter, and found Mr. Jones ready for 
Mr. Henry's draught, and glad of it; and so am I. 
But you are a very fine lawyer in calling your deed of 
sale a mortgage——Instead of cancelling, there is more 
to be done: you must not only cancel, but you must 
reconvey to me, in a formal manner, as if you sold to 
me—Pray ask advice, and do not do things hand over 
head, as you were going to do (observe my style>), like 
me. If I had not sworn never to set. my foot in Dub- 
lin, except I were to pass through it for Bugland,¢ I 
would go thither next vacation; but I have sworn 
solemnly I will not. If I had my few friends out of it, 
I would not care that all the rest were petrified. 

Now you must know that I forbid you the town of 
Cavan as strenuously as I invited you to it; for the 
small-pox is the broom of death at present, and sweeps 
us off here by dozens, I never had it, which gives me 
some little palpitations, but no great fear. As soon as 
I can get 5004 in my pocket, to make a figure with, I 
may a honour your metropolis with my presence ; 
and that may be sooner than you imagine, for I have a 
guinea, a moidore, a cobb, and two Manks pence 
towards it already. You may think I swagger, but as 
I hope to be saved it is true. 

How grieved I am that Iam out of the way while 


8 Who disliked Dr. Swift above all the human race. 

b This was exuetly Swift’s style to Sheridan upon many oc- 
casions; and now Sheridan, in his pleasant manner, returns the 
compliment. 

c Sheridan never crossed the Channel to England iu b 
whole life. 
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doctor King is in Dublin! I wish with all my soul 
he would take a frolic to come hither, because he 
would cost me no wine, and I have the best water in 
treland. . 

My collection of witty sayings, &c., is finished, £1 
had any friends to recommend them. The best wares 
ef that kind will not go off otherwise. Doctor King 
promised me his friendship at Oxford. If you would 

ak a kind word to the public in their behalf, I know 
they would bring me in J argent, which 1 now want as 
much as I formerly did the gift of retention, when I 
had enough. But—that — is— neither — here — nor 
there. — 

My son—I can affirm, is thoroughly reformed; and 
as an argument of it, I must acquaint you that his 
mother finds fault with everything he does. 

My son—is so far poisoned by the serpent his mother, 
that I cannot get him home, although I sent horses for 
him. * * 3 ™ 

May all happiness attend you is the sincere wish of, 
dear sir, your most vbedieut and very humble servant, 

THomMAs SurRIDAN. 


FROM LADY HOWTH. 
August 6, 1736. 

Sir,—I do not know how this letter may be received, 
siuce | never had the favour of an answer to my last. 
I impute it tq the neglect of the post, or anything rather 
than to think I am forgotten by my old friend. I am 
now in Connaught, where I assure you I spend the 
least of’ my time at cards. I am on Hotseback almost 
every day to view the beauties of Connaught, where I 
am told you have been. I live greatly under ground ; 
for I view all the places under ground. I make no- 
thing of going down sixty steps. I really think, could 
you lend me a little of your brains, I should be able 
to come nigh Addison in several of his descriptions of 
Italy ; for upon my word I think there are several very 
remarkable things. As you took a journey last winter 
to Cavan, my lord and I hope you will take one to 
the county of Kilkenny this winter, where we assure 
you of a hearty welcome. I must now be troublesome 
to you; but lord Athunry begged I would write to 
you in favour of a young gentleman, one Mr, Ireland, 
who was usher to Mr. Garnett, schoolmaster of Tippe- 
rary. Mr. Garnett died lately; he has given Mr. 
freland a very good certificate; and most of the gentle- 
men in and about Tipperary have recommended Mr, 
Ireland to succeed Mr. Garnett; as you are one of the 
governors of that school, I hope you will do Mr. Ire- 
Jand all the service you can, which will very much 
oblige me. Since I began this there came in a trout ; 
it was so large that we had it weighed ; it was a yard 
and four inches long, twenty-three inches round ; his 
jaw-bone eight inches long, and he weighed thirty-five 
pounds aud a half. My lord and I stood by te see it 
measured. I believe 1 have tired your patience; so 
beg leave to assure you I ain your affectionate friend 
and humble servant, L. HowrTu. 


Direct to me at Turlaghvan, near Tuam. My lord 
begs you would accept of his compliments. 


FROM THOMAS CARTE, ESQ. 

August 11, 1736. 
Sir,—Having at last, after a long application and in 
the midst of sharp rheumatic pains, the effects of a 
sedentary life, finished my “ History of the Life of the 
first Duke of Ormond, and of the Affairs of Ireland in 
his Time,’”’ I here send you a copy of that work, of 
which I beg your acceptance. I have endeavoured to 
fullow the instructions you gave me, and hope I have 
done go iu some measure. If it have your approbation 
n auy degree, it will be so mucn to my satisfaction. 


It hath been a long subject of complaint in England 
that no history has yet been wrote of it upon authentic 
and proper materials; and even those who have taken 
notice of the military actions of our ancestors have yet 
left the civil history of the kingdom (the most in- 
structive of any) untouched for want of a proper know- 
1--1-- -#4L- ---«°~yities, usages, laws, and constitutions 
of this nation. Rapin de Thoiras, the last writer, was 
a foreigner, utterly ignorant in these respects, and, 
writing his history abroad, had no means of clearing 
up any difficulties that he met with therein. He made, 
indeed, some use of Rymer's “ Foedera;” but his ig- 
norance of our customs suffered him to fall into gross 
mistakes for want of understanding the phraseology of 
Acts which have reference to our particular customs. 
Besides, Rymer’s collection contains only such treaties 
as were enrolled in the Tower or in the rolls of Chan- 
cery ; he knew nothing of such as were enrolled in the 
Exchequer, and of the public treaties with foreign 
princes enrolled in this latter office. I have now a list 
of above four hundred by me. Rymer never made 
use of that vast. collection of materials for an English 
history which is preserved in the Cotton library; sor 
ever consulted any journal of our privy council when- 
ever he refers to any, still quoting bishop Burnet for 
his author. He never read the rolls of parliament, nor 
any journal of either house, where the chief affairs 
within the nation are transacted; and did not so much 
as know there was such a place as the paper-office, 
where all the letters of the English ambassadors 
abroad, and all the despatches of our secretaries of stute 
at home, from the time of Edward IV, to the Revolu- 
tion (since which the secretaries have generally carried 
away the papers), are kept in a good method, and with 
great regularity; so that he wanted likewise the best 
materials for an account of our foreign affairs. These 
defects have made several of our nobility and gentry 
desire a new history to be wrote, in which the above- 
mentioned, and other materials as authentic as they, 
may be made use of. They have proposed it to me, 
and my objections regarding the vastuess of the ex. 
_ as well as labour, that, to satisfy myself, I must 

ave all materials by me, not only copies out. of our 
records, journals, &c., in England; but even copies of 
negotiations of foreign ambassadors at this court (°. UE 
of the French ; all the negotiations and letters of which, 
for two hundred years past, I know where to have 
copied), they have proposed a subscription of 100042. 
a-year, for as many years as the work will require, to 
defray this expense. The subscription is begun, and 
will (1 believe) be completed this winter; and then 
that work will employ all my time. One advantage 
I already find from the very talk of this design, having 
been offered several collections and memoirs of par- 
ticular persons, considerable in their time, which I did 
not know were in being, aud which would else no part 
of them ever see the light; and the manner of the hie 
tory’s being carried on will probably make everybody 
open their stores. 

This is one reason, among many others, which 
makes me very desirous of having your judgment of 
the work I have now published, and that you would 
point out to me such faults as 1 would fain correct in 
my designed work. It will be a very particular favour 
to a person who is, with the greatest esteem and re- 
spect, sir, your very obliged and obedient servant, 

Tuomas CARTE. 


Mr. Awnshaw’'s, in Red-lion-court, in Freet-street, 
London. 
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DR. SHERIDAN TO MRS, WHITEWAY. 

Cavan, August 14, 1736. 
Dear Mapam,—Your account of the dean gives me 
much grief. 1 hope in God he will disappoint all his 
friends’ fears and his enemies’ hopes. Nothing can be 
a greater affliction to me than my distance from him ; 
and, what is full as bad, my being so near to one who 
has been the occasion of it. Very rich folks in my 
debt have made such apologies for non-payment, that 
T now feel for Ireland, but much more for myself, 
because I was in hopes of being able to make my ap- 
pearance in Dublin with a good grace; namely, to pay 
some debts, which I cannot. 

My poor lady Mountcashell has a right to a visit 
from me; and thither I will venture for a day and a 
night; and I will venture to the deanery for another. 
I could wish the best friend I had in the world (you 
may guess who I mean), and am sure is so still, would 
take a little of my advice. You may depend upon 
this, it should be all for my own advantage. 

Now I have done raving, I must turn my pen, 
which is my tongue’s representative, against you for 
awhile, because I am certain it might be in your power 
to paint my Siberia so agreeably to the dean as to send 
him hither while our good weather lasted. My new 
kitchen is disappointed ; so is my gravel-walk ; but 
what is worse, his only favourite, my rib,— who dreamed 
with great pleasure that he would never come. I am 
sorry she is disappointed ; for I am certain she would 
run away if he had come—God forgive him for not 
doing it—I will make all the haste I can out of this 
hell; and I hope my friends (1 beg pardon, I mean 
my friend) will cast about a little for me; if he does 
not, I will try England, where the predominant phrase 
is, Down with the Irish. I will say no more, but tell 
you that you are a false mistress; and if you do not 
behave yourself better, I will choose another. In the 
mean time, God bless you and my dearest friend the 
dean. I am, notwithstanding all your upbraidings, 
dear madam, your most. obedient humble servant, 

Tuomas SHERIDAN. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
August 17, 1736. 


I vinp, though I have less experience than you, the 
truth of what you told me some time ago, that increase 
of years makes men more talkative but less writative ; 
to that degree, that I now write no letters but of plain 
business, or plain how-d’ye’s, to those few I am forced 
to correspond with, either out of necessity or love : and 
I grow laconic even beyond laconicism ; for sometimes 
I :eturu only Yes, or No, to questionary or petitionary 
epistles of half a yard Jong. You and lord Boling- 
bruke are the only men to whom I write, and always 
in folio. You are indeed almost the only men I know 
who either can write in this age, or whose writings will 
reach the next: others are mere mortals. Whatever 
failings such men may have, a respect is due to them 
as luminaries whose exaltation renders their motion a 
little irregular, or causes it to seem so to others. I am 
afraid to censure anything I hear of dean Swift, because 
1 hear it ouly from mortals, blind and dull; and you 
should be cautious of censuring any action or motion 
of lord B., because you hear it ouly from shallow, 
envious, or malicious reporters. What you writ to 
me about him I find, to my great scandal, repeated in 
one of yours to . Whatever you might hint to 
me, was this for the profane? the thing, if true, should 
be coucealed ;* but it is, assure you, absolutely untrue 
in every circumstance. He has fixed ina very. ggree- 





a One of Bolingoroke’s letters tosir Charles Wyndbam seems 
toexplain this circumstance, written in the same year, in which 


he says, ‘It is reported among you that I play the Celadon . ; 
s ac ao | has been all the surmmer at Tunbridge. 


bere, &c. 
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able retirement near Fontainbleau, and makes it his 
whole business vacare hteris. But tell me the truth, 
were you not angry at his ae | ta write to you so 
long? I may, for I hear from him seldomer than 
from you, that is twice or thrice a-year at most. Can 
you possibly think he can neglect you, or disregard 
you? If you catch yourself at thinking such nonsense, 
your parts are decayed. For believe me, great geniuse 
must and do esteem one another, and I question if any 
others can esteem or comprehend uncommon merit. 
Others only guess at that merit, or see glimmerings of 
their minds; a genius has the intuitive faculty : there- 
fure, imagine what you will, you cannot be so sure of 
any man’s esteem as of his. If I can think that neither 
he nor you despise me, it is a greater honour to me by 
far, and will be thought so by posterity, than if all the 
house of lords writ commendatoury verses upon me, the 
commons ordered me to print my works, the uni- 
versities gave me public thanks, and the king, queen, 
and prince, crowned me with laurel. You are a very 
ignorant man: you do not know the figure his name 
aud yours will make hereafter : I do, and will preserve 
all the memorials I can that I was of your intimacy ; 
longo, sed proximus, intervallo. I will not quarrel with 
the present age; it has done enough for me in making 
aud keeping vou two my friends. Do not you be tou 
angry at it, and let not him be too angry at it; it has 
done, and can do, neither of you any manner of harm, 
as long as it has not, and cannot burn your works : 
while those subsist, you will both appear the greatest 
men of the time, in spite of princes and ministers ; and 
the wisest, in spite of all the Vittle errors you may please 
to commit. 

Adieu. May better health attend you than J fear 
you possess; may but as good health attend you always 
as mine is at present; tolerable, when an easy mind is 
joined with it. 

FROM MRS, PENDARVES, 
September 2, 1736. 
Sir,—I never will accept of the writ of ease you 
threaten me with; do not flatter yourself with any such 
hopes: I receive too many advantages from your letters 
to drop a correspondence of such consequence to me. 
I am really grieved that you are so much _ persecuted 
with a giddiness in your head; the Bath and travelling 
would certainly be of use to you. Your want of spirits 
is @ new complaint, and what will not only afflict your 
particular friends, but every one that has the happiness 
of your acquaintance. JI am uneasy to know how you 
do, and have no other means for that satisfaction but 
from yourown hand; most of my Dublin correspondents 
being removed to Cork, to Wicklow mountains, and 
the Lord knows where. I should have made this in- 
quiry sooner, but that I have this summer undertaken 
a work that has given me full employment, which is 
making a grotto in sir John Stanley’s garden at North- 
end ; it is chiefly composed of shells J had from Ire- 
land. My life, for two months past, has been very like 
a hermit’s; I have had all the comforts of life but 
society, and have found living quite alone a pleasanter 
thing than I imagined. The hours I could spend iu 
reading have been entertained by Rollins’s “ History of 
the Ancients,” in French. I am very well pleased 
with it; and think your Amnibals, Scipios, and Cy- 
ruses prettier fellows than are tou be met with now-a- 
days. Painting and music have had their share in my 
amusements. I rose between five and six, and went to 
bed at eleven. I would not tell you so much about 
myself if I had anything to tell you of other people. 
I came to town the night before last; and if it does not, 
a few days hence, appear better to me than at present, 
I shall return to my solitary cell. Sir John Stanley 
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I ad you may have heard of Mr. Pope's acci- 
dent, which had like to have proved a very fatal one ; 
he was leading a young lady into a boat, from his own 
stairs, her fuot missed the side of the boat, she fell into 
the water and pulled Mr. Pope after her; the boat 
slipped away, and they were immediately out .of their 
depth; and it was with some difficulty they were saved. 
*The young lady's uame is Talbot; she is as remark- 
able for being a handsume woman as Mr. Pope is for 
wit. I think I cannot give you a higher notion of her 
beauty, unless I had named you instead of him. I 
shall be impatient till I hear from you again; being, 
with great siucerity, sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, M. PENDARVES. 


P.S. I forgot to answer, on the other side, that part of 
your letter that concerns my sister. 1 do not know 
whether you would like her person as well as mine, 
because sickness has faded her complexion; but it 
is greatly my interest not to bring you acquainted 
with her mind, for that would prove a potent rival ; 
and nothing but your partiality to me as an older 
acquaintance could make you give me the prefer- 
ence. 


I beg my particular compliments to Dr. Delany.» 
Sir John Stanley says, if you have not forgotten 
him, he desires to be remembered as your humble 
servant. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 
September 15, 1736. 

Dear Sir,—I received a letter from Mr. Henry by 
the last post, wherein he tells me that the 660/. were 
short by 8/. of your principal, and that you expected 
I should send you my promissory note for that, and 
the interest of your money, which I will do most will- 
ingly, when you Jet me know whether you will charge 
me five or six per cent. that I may draw my note ac- 
cordingly. Indeed, if you pleased, or would vouch- 
safe, or condescend, or think proper, I would rather 
that you would, I mean should charge only five per 
cent. because I might be sooner able to pay it. 
Upon second thoughts, mine eyes being very sore with 
weeping for my wife, you may let Mrs. Whiteway 
know (to whom pray present my love and best respects) 
that I have made an experiment of the lake-water, 
which I sent for, upon myself only twice, before my 
optics became as clear as ever; for which reason I 
sent for a dozen bottles of it for Miss Harrison, to 
brighten her stars to the ruinof all beholders. Re- 
member, if she turns basilisk, that her mother is the 
cause. Tully the carrier (not Tully the orator) is to 
leave this to-morrow (if he does), by whom I shall 
send you a quarter of my own small mutton, and 
about six quarts of nuts to my mistress [Mrs. White- 
way] in Abbey-street, with a fine pair of Cavan nut- 
crackers to save her white teeth ; and yours too, if she 
will deign to lend them to you. I would advise you 
to keep in with that same lady, as you value my 
iiendehip (which is your best feather), otherwise you 
must forgive me if my affections shall withdraw with 
hers. Alas, my long evenings are coming on, bad 
weather, and confinement. 

Somebody told me (but I forget who) that Mrs. 
Whiteway rid your mare at the Curragh, aud won 
the plate; but surely she would not carry the frolic 
so far. They say the primates lady® rid against her ; 
and that Mrs. Whiteway, by way of weight, carried 
the bishop of Down and Connor behind her. Pray 
let me know the truth of this. 

Mr. Faulkner wrote to me for some poems of yours 
which | have. Iam collecting them as fast as I can 


a Whom Mrs. Pendarves afterwards married. 
b lrg, Boulter, the primate's lady, was very Listy 
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from among my papers; and he shall nave them in a 
a post or two, so please to tell him 

Three old women were lately buried at the foot of 
our steeple here; and so strong was the fermenta- 
tion of their carcases, that our steeple has visibly 
grown forty foot higher; and what is wonderful, 
above twenty small ones are grown out of its sides. 
What surprises me most is, that the bell-rope is not 
one foot higher from the ground. Be so good as to 
communicate this to the provost of the college, or 
archdeacon Whittingham, or archdeacon Wall. I 
would be glad to have all or either of their opinions, 
as they are the chief virtuosi in this kingdom. 

I wish you all happiness, and hope you will outlive 
every enemy, and then we may hope our church and 
kingdom will flourish, and so will your obedient and 
very humble servant, TuomMAS SHERIDAN, 





TO WILLIAM RICHARDSON, ESQ.* 
Dublin, October 23, 1736. 

Sir,—I had the favour of a letter from you about two 
months ago; but I was then, and have been almost 
ever since, in so ill a state of health and lowness of 
spirits, that I was ngt able to acknowledge it; and 
it is not a week since I ventured to write to an old 
friend upon a business of importance. I have long 
heard of you and your character; which, as I am cer- 
tain was true, so it was very advantageous, and gave 
mea just esteem of you, which your friendly letter 
has much increased. I owe you many thanks for 
your goodness to Mr. Warburton and his widow. I 
had lately a letter from her, wherein she tells me of 
the good office you have done her. I would be glad 
to know whether she has been left in a capacity of 
living in any comfortable way, and able to provide 
for her children; for Iam told her husband left her 
some. He served ounce a cure of mine; but I came 
over to settle here upon the queen's death, when con- 
sequently all my credit was gone, except with the 
late primate, who had many obligations to me, and 
on whom I prevailed to give that living to Mr. War- 
burton, and make him surrogate, which he lost in a 
little tme. Alderman Barber was my old aequaint- 
ance. I got him two or three employments when I 
had credit with the queen’s ministers; but upon her 
majesty’s death he was stripped of them all. How- 
ever, joming with Mr. Gumley, they both entered 
into the South-Sea scheme, and the alderman grew 
prodigiously rich: but by pursuing tvo far, he lost 
two thirds of his gains. However, he bought a house 
with some acres near Richmond, and another in Lou- 
don, and kept 50,0002. which enabled him to make a 
figure in the city. This isa short history of the alder- 
man, who, in spite of his Tory principles, got through 
all the honours of London. I cannot tell whether 
his office of governor of your society® be for his life, or 
ouly annual; I suppose you can inform me. 

Your invitation is friendly and generous, and what 
{ would be glad to accept, if it were possible; but, 
sir, I have not an ounce of flesh about me, and can- 
not ride above a dozen miles in a day without being 
sore and braised and spent. My head is every day 
more or less disordered by a giddiness; yet I ride the 
strand here constantly when fair weather invites me. 
But if I live till spring next, and have any remain- 
der of health, I.determine to venture, although I 
have some objections. I do not doubt your good 
cheer and welcome; but you brag too much of the 
prospects and situations. Dare you pretend to vie 
with the county of Armagh, which, excepting its 
cursed roads, and want of downs to ride on, is the 

® Of Summerseat, near Colrane. 

b The Londonderry society, to which Mc. Richardson wae 
agent. 
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best pait I have seen of Ireland? I own you engage 
for the roads from hence to your house; but where 
am I to ride after rainy weather? Here I have always 
a strand ora turnpike for four or five miles. Your 
being a bachelor pleases me well; aud as to neigh- 
bours, considering the race of squires in Jreland, I had 
rather be without them. If you have books in large 
print, or an honest parson with common sense, | desire 
no more. But here is an interval of above six months ; 
and in the mean time God knows what will become of 
me, and perhaps of the kingdom, for I think we are 
going to ruin as fast as it is possible. If] have rot 
tired you now, I promise never to try your patience 80 
much again. Tam, sir, with true esteem, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


J hear your brother the clergyman is still alive: I 
knew him in London and Ireland, and desire you 
will present him with my humble service. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN STANLEY, BART. 

Dublin, October 30, 1736. 
Sin,—I have had for several months a strong appli- 
cation made me, by a person for whose virtue, honour, 
and goud sense I have a great esteem, to write to 
you in behalf of one of your tenants here, whose 
case I send you enclosed ; and if he relates it with 
truth and candour, I expect you will comply with 
his request, because | have known you long and 
have always highly esteemed and loved you, as you 
cannot deny: I know you will think it hard for me 
or any one to interfere in a business of property: 
but I very well understand the practice of Irish te- 
nants to English landlords, and of those landlords to 
their tenants. Yet, if what Mr, Wilding desires is 
rightly represented, that he has been a great im- 
prover, his offers reasonable, his gains by no means 
exorbitant, and his payments regular, you neither 
must nor shall act as an Irish racking squire. I have 
inquired about this tenant, and hear a good account 
of his honesty ; and that worthy friend who recom- 
mends him to me durst not deceive me: so I] fully 
reckon that you will obey my commands, or show 
me strong reasons to the contrary ; in which case I 
will break with that friend and drive your tenant 
out of doors whenever he presumes to open his lips 
again to me on any occasion. 

I have one advantage by this letter, that it gives 
me a fuir occasion of inquiring after your health, and 
where you live, and how you employ your leisure, 
and what share I keep in your good will. As to 
myself, years and infirmities have sunk my spirits to 
nothing. My English friends are all either dead or 
in exile, or, by a prudent oblivion, have utterly 
dropped me; having loved this present world. And 
as to this country, I am only a fuvourite of my old 
friends the rabble, and I return their love because I 
know none else who deserve it. May you live long, 
happy, and beloved, as you have ever been by the 
best and wisest of mankind. And if ever you hap- 
pen to think of me, remember that I have always 
been, and shall ever continue, with the truest respect 
aud esteem, sir, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


I know not the present state of your family ; but if 
there be still near you the ladies I had the honour 
to know, I desire to present them with my most 
humble service. 


I am now at the age of blundering in letters, syl- 
lables, words, and half-sentences, as you*éee, and 
must pardon. 
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FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
November 2, 1736. 

I am sorry to be so unlucky in my late errands be- 

tween his grace and you; and he also is troubled at 
it, as the person you recommend is indeed what you 
say, a very worthy person; but Mr. Molloy, who 
was lord George’s second tutor, had the promise of 
the next preferment, so he cannot put him by thiss 
I wish I was more fortunate in my undertakings; 
but I verily believe it is a common calamity to most 
men in power, that they are often by necessity 

prevented from obliging their friends; and many 
worthy people go unrewarded. Whether you call 

this a court answer or not, ] am very positively sure 

he is heartily vexed when it is not in his power to 
oblige you. I have been very much out of order, or 

you should have heard from me before: and I am 

now literally setting out for the Bath. So adieu! 

dear dean. 


FROM MRS. BARBER. 

Bath, November 3, 1736. 
8ir,—I should long since have acknowledged the 
honour of your kind letter, but that I found my head 
so disordered by writing a little, that | was fearful 
of having the gout in it; so I humbly beseech you tc 
pardon me; nor think me ungrateful, norin the least 
insensible of the infinite obligations I lie under to you, 
which, Heaven knows, are never out of my mind. 

How shall I express the sense I have of your good- 
ness in inviting me to return to Ireland, and gene- 
rously offering to contribute to support me there? 
But would it not be base in me not to try to do 
something for myself, rather than be burdensome 
where I am already so much indebted ? 

As to the friend who you say, sir, is in so much 
better circumstances, I should be very unjust if I 
did not assure you that friend has never failed of 
being extremely kind to me. 

I find I need not tell you that Iam not able to 
pursue the scheme of letting lodgings, your goodness 
and compassion for my unhappy state of health has 
made you think of it for me; it is impracticable, 
but am desirous to try if [ can do any good by selling 
Irish linen, which I find is coming much into repute 
here: in that way my daughter, who is willing to do 
everything in her power, can be of service, but never 
in the other. 

If I should go from Bath, I have reason to think 
that the remainder of my life would be very misera- 
ble, and that I should soon lose the use of my limbs 
for ever; since I find nothing but the blessing of God 
on these waters does me any good ; besides this, the 
interest of my children is a great inducement to me, 
for here I have the best prospect of keeping up an ac- 
quaintance for them. My son,* who is learning to 
paint, goes on well; and if he be in the least ap- 
proved of, in all probability he may do very well at 
Bath; for I never yet saw a painter that came hither 
fail of getting more business than he could do, let 
him be ever so indifferent ; and I am in hopes that 
Con may settle here. Dr. Mead, whose goodness 
to me is great, may be of vast use to him, if he finds, 
as I hope he will, that he is worthy of his favow 
And if God blesses my sons with success, they are 
so well inclined that I do not doubt but they would 
take a pleasure in supporting me, if I can make a 
shift to maintain them and myself till then: and I 
find Mr. Barber is very willing to do what he cay 
for them, though his circumstances are far from being 
what you are told they are; nor, I fear, half so good. 

* Mr. Rupert Barber, an eminent painter -in crayons and 
miniature. 


* Dr. Constantine Barber, a learned physician, and president 
of the College of Pliysicians in Dublin. 
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But though [ cannot hope to be supported by let- 
ting lodgings, I would willingly take a house a little 
larger than I want for myself, if I could meet with it 
on reasonable terms; that if any particular friend 
came, they might lodge in it, which would make it 
more agreeable : and if [ live till my son the painter 
€0€s into business, he might be with me. Aa for Con, if 


he does not choose to settle here, good Dr. Helsham, | 


with his usual friendliness, has promised to honour 
him with his protection if he returns to Ireland. 

I have now, sir, told you my schemes, and hope 
they will be honoured with your approbation: and 
encouraged by your inexpressible goodness to me, I 
nave at length got resolution enough to beg a favour ; 
which if you, sir, condescend to grant, would make 
me rich without impoverishing you. 

When Dr. King of Oxford was last in Ireland, he 
had the pleasure of seeing your * Treatise on Polite 
Conversation,” and gave such an account of it in Lon- 
don as made numbers of people very desirous to sce 
it. Lady Worsley,® who heard of it from Mrs, Cle- 
land,® and many more of my patronesses, pressed me 
to beg it of you, and assured me I might get a great 
subscription if I had that and a few of your original 
poems; if you would give me leave to publish an 
advertisement that you had made me a present of 
them. This they commanded me to tell you above a 
year ago, and I have had many letters since upon that 
account; but, conscious of the many obligations I al- 
ready lay under, I have thought it a shame to pre- 
sume further upon your goodness; but when I was last 
in London, they made me promise I would mention 
it the next time I wrote to you; and indeed I have 
attempted it many a time since, but never could till 
now. I humbly beseech you, sir, if you do not think 
it proper, not to be offended with me for asking it ; 
for it was others, that out of kindness to me, put me 
upon it. They said you made no advantage for 
yourself by your writings ; and that since you ho- 
noured me with your protection, I had all the reason 
in the world to think it would be a pleasure to you 
tu see me in easy circumstances; that everybody 
would gladly subscribe for anything Dr. Swift wrote ; 
and indeed I believe in my conscience it would be 
the making of me.¢ 

There are a great many people of quality here this 
season; among others, lady Carteret and Mrs. Spen- 
cer,4 who commanded me to make their best com- 
pliments to you. They came on Mrs. Spencer's ac- 
count, who is better in her health since she drauk these 
waters. Idaily see such numbers of people mended 
by them, that I cannot but wish you would try them : 
as you are sensible your disorders are chiefly veca- 
sioned by a cold stomach, I believe there is not any- 
thing in this world so likely to cure that disorder as 
the Bath waters; which are daily found to be a 
sovereign remedy for disorders of that kind: I know, 
sir, you have no opinion of drugs, and why will you 
not try so agreeable a medicine, prepared by Provi- 
dence alone? if you will not try for your own sake, 
why will you not in pity to your country? O, may 
that Being that inspired you to be its defence in the 
day of distress influence you to take the best method 
to preserve a life of so much importance to an op- 
pressed people! 

Before I conclude, gratitude obliges me to tell you 
that Mr. Temple was here lately, and was exceed- 
ingly kind to me and my daughters. He made me 


a present of a hamper of very fine Madeira which he | 


® Wife of sir Robert Worsley. 

» Wife of major William Cleland, a friend of Mr. Pope. 

¢ The dean presented Mrs. Barber w'th the copy. 

@ Daughter of lord Carteret. yeah ue 

€ Joho Temple, eaq., nephew of sir William Temple, whose 


grand «laughter he married. 


» mend Edinburgh ; and yet the 8 
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said was good for the gout, and distinguished me in 
the kindest manner. He commanded me to make 
his best compliments to you, and says he flatters 
himself you will visit Moor Park once again. Heaven 
grant you may! and that I may be so blest as to see 
you, who am, with infinite respect and gratitude, 
your most obliged, most dutiful humble servant, 
Mary Barber. 


FROM DR. KING TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Paris, November 9, O. S. 1736. 
Mapam,—As soon as ever you cast your eye on the 
date of this letter you will pronounce me a rambler ; 
and that is a charge I will not deny. How | wag 
transported from Edinburgh to this place requires 
more room to inform you than my paper will allow 
me. But I will give you a small hint; you know 1 
am a Laplander,* and consequently I have the honour 
to be well acquainted with some witches of distine- 
tion. I speak in the phrase of this country ; forthe 
first man I spoke to in Paris told me he had the 
honour to live next door to Mr. Knight's hatter. 
But to our business. 1 would not huve you imagine 
] forget my friends or neglect the great affairs T have 
undertaken. The next letter you will reccive from 
me shall be dated from London, where I propose to 
arrive about the 20th of this month. I will then put 
the little MS. to the press, and oblige the whole 
Snglish nation.” As to the history, the dean may 
be assured I will take care to supply the dates that 
are wanting, and which can easily be done in an 
hour or two. The tracts, if he pleases, may be printed 
by way of appendix. This will be indeed less trou- 
ble than the interweaving them in the body of the 
history, and will do the author as much honour and 
answer the purpose full as well. This is all I need 
say in answer to that part of your letter which is 
serious ; for | hope you are not in earnest when you 
throw out such horrible reflections against my friends 
in Scotland, Will you believe me when I tell you 
upon my word that I was entertained with the 
greatest politeness and delicacy during my short 
stay in that country? 1 found everything as neat 
and clean in the houses where | had my quarters os 
even you could desire. 7 cannot indeed much com- 
ks which are so 
much complained of there are not more offensive 
than I have found them in every street in this ele- 
gant city, which the French say is the mistress of the 
world: Madame, t n'y a qu'un Paris. As to my 
own thoughts of this nation, you shall know them 
when I am out of it: and then I will write to the 
dean, and give him some account of his old friend 
my lord Bolingbroke. When the dean is informed 
of what that gentleman is doing, I am apt to believe 
it will be a motive to induce him to hasten the pub- 
lication of his history. In the mean time I beg of 
you to assure him that nothing shall be wanting on 
my part to execute his commissions very faithfully. 
I am truly sensible of the great obligations I owe 
him and of the honour he hath done me, not in the 
French sense of that word. 

I desire my humble service to Miss Harrison, and 
tell Mr. Swift I shall be glad of any opportunity to 
do him areal service. At the same time I as- 
sure you, with the greatest truth, that [ am, madam, 


your most humble and most obedient servant, 
W. Kina, 





a This alindes to the doctor’s satire, culled “The Toast,’ 
which he pretends was written originally in Latin by Frederic: 
Seheffer, a Laplander. 

b “<The History of the last Four Years of Queen Auto's 


Reign ”* ; ; 
¢ Mfr. Swift was at this time in Ireland. 
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FROM DR. SHERIDAN TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

November 21, 1786. 
Dear Mavau,—I received the vexatious account of 
your disappointment in the nuts and water, which 
were both in perfection when they left me, and for 
which I will make the carrier an example as soon as 
I can lay hold of him. I do believe this same 
country, wherein I am settled, exceeds the whole 
world in villany of every kind, and theft. It is not 
long since a pair of millstones were stolen and carried 
off from within two miles of Quilca; the thieves 
traced and pursued as far as Killishandra, and fur- 
ther they were never more heard of, any more than 
if they had been dropt into hell. 1 do believe this 
dexterity may challenge history to match it. It has 
made all our country merry but the poor miller that 
lost them. 

I sincerely congratulate with you upon the reco- 
very of our dear friend the dean. May he live long 
to enjoy his friends and the vexation of his enemies! 
J have been for a week past composing an Anglo- 
Latin letter to him, which is not as yet finished. I 
hope it will make him a visit upon his birthday, 
which I intend to celebrate with some of his own 
money and some of his own friends here. Three 
tenants have lately run away with thirty pounds of 
myrent: T have by good fortune got one rich honest 
man in their place, who has commenced from Sep- 
tember past, and is to pay me their arrears the next 
May ; so that I am well off. I will gather as fast as 
I can for the dean ; but indeed he must have a little 
longer indulgence for me. It is very hard that the 
squire —— should keep my money in his pocket 
when it is nothing out of his. I suppose he intends 
it shall keep him in coals for two or three years , for 
the devil a one he burns, except it be sometimes in 
his kitchen, and his nursery upon a cold day. I have 
this day written a complaint of him to my scholar 
—— of ——, who I hope will have gratitude enough 
to do me justice. There never was kuown such a 
scarcity of money as we have in the north, owing to 
the dismal circumstances of some thousands of fami- 
lies preparing to go off that have turned their leases 
and effects into ready money. Some squires will 
have their whole estates left to themselves and their 
dogs. O what compassion I have for them! I have 
written a little pretty birthday poem against St. An- 
drew's-day, which, when corrected, revised, and 
amended, | intend for Faulkner to publish. I do 
assure you, madam, it is avery pretty thing (although 
I say it that should not say it), and as humorous a 
thing as ever you read in your life; and I know the 
whole world will be in love with it, as T am with 
you. But how the devil came you to tell the dean 
you are no longer my mistress? | say that you are 
and shall be so in spite of the whole world, 

Tuomas Siueripan. 


erect MRT 


DR. DUNKIN TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
November 30, 1736. 
Mavam,—I had proposed vast pleasure to myself, 
from the hopes of celebrating the dean's birthday 
with you; but as T have been afflicted with a violent 
headach all day, which is not yet abated, I could not 
safely venture abroad. I have, however, as in annual 
duty bound, attempted to write some lines on the occa- 
sion; not indeed with that accuracy the subject de- 
served, baing the crudities of last night’s lucubrations, 
to which I attribute the indisposition of my pate: 
but if they should in any measure merit you?’ appro- 
‘ation. I shall rejoice in my pain. One comfort, 
however, | enjoy by absenting myself from your so- 
lemnity, that 1 shall not undergo a second mortifica- 
tion by hearing my own stuff. Be pleased to render 
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my most dutiful respects agreeable to the dean; and 
pardon this trouble from, madam, your most obliged, 
most obedient servant, W. Dunkin. 





TO MR. POPE. 
December 2, 1736. 
I THINK you owe me a letter, but whether you do*or, 
not, I have not been in a condition to write. Years 
and infirmities have quite broke me; I mean that 
odious continual disorder in my head. I neither 
read, nor write, nor remember, nor converse. All 1 
have left is to walk and ride: the first I can do 
tolerably, but the lutter, for want of good weather at 
this season, is seldom in my power; and having not 
an ounce of flesh about me, my skin comes off in ten 
miles riding, because my skin and bone cannot agree 
together. But I am angry because you will not 
suppose me as sick as I am, and write to me out of 
perfect charity, although I should not be able to 
answer. I have too many vexations by my station 
and the impertinence of people to be able to bear 
the mortification of not hearing from a very few 
distant friends that are left; and, considering how 
time and fortune have ordered matters, I have hardly 
one friend left but yourself. What Horace says, — 
Singula de nobis anni predantur, | feel every month 
at furthest ; and by this computation, if I hold out 
two years, I shall think it a miracle. My comfort is, 
you begin to distinguish so confounded early that 
your acquaintance with distinguished men of all 
kinds was almost as ancient as mine, I mean 
Wycherly, Rowe, Prior, Congreve, Addison, Parnell, 
&c., and in spite of your heart you have owned me 
a contemporary. Not to mention lords Oxford, 
Bolingbroke, Harcourt, Peterborough: in short, I 
was the other day recollecting twenty-seven great 
ministers, or men of wit and learning, who are all 
dead, and all of my acquaintance, within twenty 
years past; neither have I the grace to be sorry that 
the present times are drawn to the dregs as well as 
my own life. May my friends be happy in this and 
a better life! but I value not what becomes of pos- 
terity when I consider from what monsters they are 
to spring. My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow, 
and you see I send this under his cover, or at least 
franked by him. He has 3000/. a-year about Cork 
and the neighbourhood, and has more than three 
years’ rent unpaid; this is our condition in these 
blessed times. I wrote to your neighbour about a 
month ago, and subscribed my name: I fear he has 
not received my letter, and wish you would ask him; 
but perhaps he is still a-rambling; for we hear of 
him at Newmarket, and that Boerhaave has restored 
his health. How my services are lessened of late 
with the number of my friends on your side! yet my 
lord Bathurst, and lord Marsham, and Mr. Lewis 
remain ; and being your acquaintance, I desire when 
you see them to deliver my compliments; but chiefly 
to Mrs. Patty Blount, and let me know whether she 
be as young and agreeable as when I saw her last? 
Have you gota supply of new friends to make up 
for those who are gone? and are they equal to the 
first? Iam afraid itis with friends as with times ; 
and that the laudator temporis acti se puero* is equally 
applicable to both. I am less grieved for living 
here, because it is a perfect retirement, and conse- 
quently fittest for those who are grown good for 
nothing; for this town and kingdom are as much 
out of the world as North Wales. My head is so ill 
that I cannot write a paper full as I used to do; and 
yet I will not forgive a blank of half an inch from 
you. I had reason to expect from some of you 


® <“T}l natured censor of the present age, 
Aud foud of all the follies of the past.” 
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letters that we were to hope for more epistles of 
morality ; and I assure you my acquaintance resent 
that they have not seen my name at the head of one. 
The subject of such episties are more useful to the 
public by your manner of handling them than any 
of all your writings; and although in so profligate a 
World as ours they may possibly not much mend our 
manners, yet posterity will enjoy the benefit when- 
ever a court happens to have the least relish for vir- 
tue and religion. 


FROM LORD CASTLEDURROW.®* 
Castledurrow, December 4, 1736. 

Sir,—It is now a month since you favoured me with 
your letter; I fear the trouble of another from me 
may persuade you to excuse my acknowledgments of 
it; but I am too sensible of the honour you do me 
to suffer a correspondence to drop which I know 
some of the greatest men in this age have gloried in. 
How then must my heart be elated! The fly on the 
chariot wheel is too trite a quotation: I shall com- 
pare myself to a worm enlivened by the sun, and 
crawling before it. I imagine there is a tinge of 
vanity in the meanest insect, and who knows but 
even this reptile may pride itself in its curls and 
twists before its benefactor? This is more than the 
greatest philosopher can determine. Guesses arc 
the privilege of the ignorant, our undoubted right, 
and what you can never lay claim to. 

I am quite angry with your servant for not ac- 
quainting you I was at your door. I greatly com. 
mend both your economy and the company you ad- 
mit at your table. J am told your wine is excellent. 
The additional groat is, I hope, for suct to your pud- 
ding. I fancy I am as old an acquaintance as most 
you have in this kingdom, though it is not my hap- 
piness to be so qualified as to merit that intimacy 
you profess for a few. It is now to little purpose to 
repine; though it grieves me to think I was a fa- 
vourite of dean Alrich, the greatest man that ever 
presided in that high post; that over Virgil and 
Horace, Rag® and Philips smoked many a pipe and 
drank many a quart with me, besides the exp:nse of 
a bushel of nuts, and that now I am scarce able to 
relish their beauties. I know it is death to you to 
see either of them mangled ; but a scrap of paper I 
design to enclose will convince you of the truth. It 
was in joke to an old woman of seventy who takes 
the last line so heinously that, thanks to my stars, 
she hates me in earnest. So I devote myself to 
ladies of fewer years and more discretion. 

This and such other innocent amusements I de- 
vote myself to in my retirement. Once in two years 
TI appear in the anus of the world, our metropolis. 
His grace, my old acquaintance, told me I began to 
contract strange old-fashioned rust, and advised me 
to burst out of my solitude and refit myself for the 
public: but my own notion of the world for some 
time past is so confirmed by the sanction of your 
opinion of it, that I resolve this same rust shall be as 
dear to me as that which enhanced the value of poor 
Dr. Woodwarid’s shield ;© though it gave such of- 
fence to his cleanly maid that she polished it to none 
at all. | 

I shall appear very inconsistent with myself in now 
telling you that I still design the latter end of next 
month for England. You allow I have some pre- 
tence to go there. My progress with my son will be 
further; for which perhaps you tvo will condemn 


® Only son of ‘Thomas Flower, es., of Durrow. 

>’ Edmund Smith, usually called Rag Smith 

e The character of Dr. Cornelius Scrible-us, in the Memoirs 
of his son Martinus Scriblerus, is intendeu fur Dr. Woodward, 
who wrote a dissertation on an aneient shield. 
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me as well as other friends do. I hall be proud of 
the honour of your commands, and with your leave 
will wait upon you for them. I design to send you 
®% pot of woodcocks for a Christmas-box: small ae 
the present is, pray believe I am, with sincere re- 
spect, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
CasTLEDURROW, 

T hope you are as well as the news says. A propos, 
can you agree with me that the little operator of 
mine, whom you saw lately at his grace of Dub- 
lin’s, has a resemblance of your friend Mr. Pope? 


Verses by Lord CasrLepurrow, enclosed in the 
above letter, 


Lastitia’s Character of her Lover rendered in metre, 


Old women sometimes can raise his desires 

The young, in their turn, set his heart all on dre; 
And sometimes again he abhors womankind, 
Was ever poor wretch of so tickle a mind! 


The Lover's Answer. 


Pareids junctas quatiunt fenestras 

Ictibus crebris juvenes protorvi 

Nee tibi somnos adimunt: amatque 
Janua limen. ne 1, Cd. xx. 


No more shall frolie youth advance 
ln serenade, and am’rous dance ; 
Redoubling stroke no more shall beat 
Against thy window and thy gute; 

In idle sleep now lie secure, 

Aud never be unbarr'd thy door, 


FROM DR. KING. 
Londou, December 7, 1738 

Sir,—TI arrived here yesterday, and Iam now ready 
to obey your commands. 1 hope you are come to a 
positive resolution concerning the ‘History.’ You 
need not hesitate about the dates or the references 
which are to be made to any public papers, for T can 
supply them without the least trouble. As well as 
I remember, there is but one of those public pieces 
which you determined should be inserted at length ; 
IT mean sit Thomas Hanmer’s “ Representation ;” 
this I have now by me. If you ineline to publish 
the two “Tracts” as an Appendix to the “History,” 
you will be pleased to see if the character given of 
the earl of Oxford in the pamphlet of 1715 agrees 
with the character given of the same person in the 
“ History.” Perhaps on a review you may think 
proper to leave one of them quite out. You have 
(I think) barely mentioned the attempt of Guiseard, 
and the quarrel between Rechteren and Mcesnager. 
But as these are facts which are probably now forgot 
or unknown, it would not be amiss if they were 
related at large in the notes; which may be done 
from the ‘ Gazettes,” or any other newspapers of 
those times, ‘This is all I have to offer to your con- 
sideration ; and you sce here are no objections which 
ought to retard the publication of this valuable work 
one moment. I will only now add that if you 
intend this ‘* History’? should be published from 
the original manuscript, it must be done while you 
are living: and if you continue in the same mind to 
intrust me with the execution of your orders, I will 
perform them faithfully. This ] would do, although 
I did not owe you a thousand obligations which I 
shall ever acknowledge. I am, with the greatest 
truth, sir, your most humble and most obedient ser- 
vant, W. KING. 


TO JOHN BAKBER, ESQ., 
ALDERMAN OF LONDON. 
Dublin, December 8, 1736. 
My Dear O_p Frienp,—I am glad of any occasivn 
to write to you, and therefore business will be my 
excuec. I had lately a letter from Mra. Warburton, 
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the widow of him for whom I got a living in those 
parts where your society's estate lies. The sub- 
stance of her request is a public affair wherein you 
and I shall agree ; for neither of us are changed in 
point of principles. Mr. John Williams, your so- 
ciety’s overseer, is worried by a set. of jeople in one 
part of your estate, which is called Salter’s Pro- 
portion, because he opposed the building of a fanatic 
ineeting-house in that place. This crew of dis- 
nenters are so entayed at this refusal, that they have 
incensed sir Thomas Webster, the landlord (1 sup- 
pose under you) of that estate, against him, and are 
doing all in their power to get him discharged from 
our service. Mr. Warburton was his great friend. 
$y what I understand those factious people presume 
to take your timber at pleasure, contrary to your 
soviety’s instructions, wherein Mr. Williams con- 
stantly opposes them to the utmest of his power, and 
that is one great cause of their malice. Long may 
you live a bridle to the insolence of dissenters, who, 
with their pupils the atheists, are now wholly em- 
ployed in ruining the church ; and have entered into 
public aseociations subscribed and handed about 
publicly for that purpose. I wish you were forced 
to come over hither, because I am confident the 
journey and voyage would be good for your health ; 
but my ill health and age have made it impossible 
for me to go over to you. I have often let you 
know that Ihave a good warm apartment for you, 
and TI acorn to add any professions of your being 
welcome in summer or winter, or both: pray God 
bless you, and grant that you may live as long as 
you desire, and be ever happy hereafter. Is our 
friend Bolingbroke well? He is older than either 
of us; but I am chiefly concerned about his fortune : 
for some time ago, a diend of us both wrote to me 
that he wished his lordship had listened a little to 
my thrifty lectures, instead of only laughing at them. 
lam ever, with the truest affection, dear Mr. alder- 
man, your most hearty friend, and obedient humble 
servant, JONATHAN Swirt, 


FROM MR. PULTENEY. 

London, December 21, 1736. 
Sin,—I was at the Bath when I had the favour of 
your Jetter of the 6th of last month. I] remember I 
once wrote to you from thence, therefore I resolved 
not to hazard another by the cross post, but stay till 
my return to London to thank you for your kind 
remembrance of me. I am now, God be thanked, 
tolerably well in health again, and have done with 
all physic and water-drinking. My constitution 
must certainly be a pretty good one ; for it has re- 
sisted the attacks of five eminent physicians for five 
months together, and I] am nota jot the worse for 
any of them. 

‘or the future I will preserve myself by your ad- 
vice, and follow your rules of rising early, eating 
little, drinking leas, and riding daily. I hope this 
regimen will be long of use to both of us, and that 
we may live to meet ayain. I am exceedingly re- 
joiced #t Mr. Stopford’s good succeas, and have 
acknowledged my obligation to the duke of Dorset, 
who I dare say will in time do more for him, because 
he has promised it. My first desire to serve him 
was solely because I knew you esteemed him. I 
was confident he must be a deserving man, since 
Johu Gay assured me he was 8 very particular friend 
of yours. I afterwards, upon further acqwaintance, 
grew to love him for his own sake and the merit I 
found in him. Men of his worth and character do 
an honour to those who recommend them. There 
is a sentence, [ think it ie in Tully’s “ Offices,” 

® The Londor derry Society, of which Barber was president. 
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which 1 admire extremely, and should be tempted to 
take it for a motto if ever [ took one,—Amicis pro- 
desse, nemini nocere. It is a noble sentiment, and 
shall be my rule, though perhaps never my motto. 
I fancy there is no other foundation for naming so 
many successors to the duke of Dorset, than because 
he has served, as they call it, his time out. I am 
inclined to believe he will go once more among you, 
and the rather, since I am told he gave great satis. 
faction the last time he was with you. Lord Essex 
will hardly be the person to succeed him, though I 
should be glad he was, since I flatter myself he 
would be willing on many occasions to show some 
regard to my recommendations. I have lately seen 
a gentleman who is come from France, who assuree 
me the person you inquire after (lord Bolingbroke], 
and to whom you gave so many lectures of frugality, 
is in perfect health, and lives in great plenty and 
affluence. I own I doubt it; bat if it be true, I am 
sure it cannot last long, unless an old gentleman 
would please to die, who seems at present not to 
have the least inclination towards it, though near 
ninety years old." I verily think he is more likely 
to marry again than die. 

Pope showed me a letter he had lately from you. 
We grieved extremely to find you so full of com- 
plaints, and we wished heartily you might be well 
enough to make a trip here in spring. Shifting the 
scene was of great service to me; perhaps it might 
be so to you. I mended from the moment I had 
crossed the seas, and sensibly felt the benefit of 
changing air. His majesty is still on the other side. 
He has escaped being at sea in the tempestuous 
weather we have had; but when the wind will let 
him come, God knows. Lord Chesterfield says if 
he does not come by Twelfth-day the people will 
choose king and queen without him. 1 must tell 
you a ridiculous incident, perhaps you have not 
heard it: one Mrs. Mapp, a famous she bone-setter 
and mountebank, coming to town with a coach and 
six horses, on the Kentish road, was met by a rabble 
of people who, seeing her very oddly and tawdrily 
dressed, took her for a foreigner, and concluded she 
must be a certain great person's mistress. Upon 
this they followed the coach, bawling out ‘* No Hae 
nover whore! no Hanover whore!” The lady within 
the coach was much offended, let down the glass, and 
screamed louder than any of them, She was no 
Hanover whore! she was an English one! Upon 
which they cried out, God bless your ladyship! quit- 
ted the pursuit, and wished her a good journey. 

I hope to be able to attend the house next ses- 
sions ; but not with that assiduity as Ihave formerly 
done. Why should I risk the doing myself any 
harm, when I know how vain it is to expect to do 
any good? You, that have been a Jong time out of 
this country, can have no notion how wicked and 
corrupt we are grown. Were I to tell you of half 
the rogueries come to my knowledge, you would be 
ustonished ; and yet I dare say I do not know of 
half that are practised in one little spot of ground 
only ; you may easily guess where I mean. 

I will make your compliments to lord Carteret 
when he comes to town. I am sure he will be 
pleased with your kind mention of him; and if you 
will now and then let me hear from you, I shall look 
on the continuance of your correspondence ag a very 
particular honour; for I assure you that I am, with 
the greatest truth and esteem, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, WILLiamM PULTENEY. 


® Lord St. John, father of ford Bolingbroke. 
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FROM MR. POPE, 


: Decemper 30, 1736. 
Your very kind letter has made me more melancholy 


than almost anything in this world now can do. 
For I can bear everything in it, bad as it is, better 
than the complaints of my friends. Though others 
-tetl me you are in pretty good health and in good 
spirits, I find the contrary when you open your mind 
to me; and indeed it is but a prudent part to seem 
not so concerned about others, nor so crazy ourselves 
as we really are ; for we shall neither be beloved nor 
esteemed the more by our common acquaintance for 
any affliction or any infirmity. But to our true 
friend we may, we must, complain of what (it is a 
thousand to one) he complains with us; for if we 
have known him long he is old, and if he has known 
the world long he is out of humour at it. If you 
have but as much more health than others at your 
age as you have more wit and good temper, you 
shall not have much of my pity, but if ever you live 
to have less, you shall not have less of my affection. 
A whole people will rejoice at every year that shall 
ne added to you, of which you have had a late 
instance in the public rejoicings on your birthday. 
I can assure you something better and greater than 
high birth and quality must go towards acquiring 
those demonstrations of public esteem and love. I 
have seen a royal birthday uncelebrated but by one 
vile ode and one hired bonfire. Whatever years 
may take away from you, they will not take away 
the general esteem for your sense, virtue, and charity, 

The most melancholy effect of years is that you 
mention, the catalogue of those we loved and have 
lost perpetually increasing. How much that re- 
flection struck me you will see from the motto I 
have prefixed to my “ Book of Letters,” which, so 
much against my inclination, has been drawn from 
me. It is from Catullus:— 


Quo desiderio veteres revocamus amores, 
Atque olim amissas ftemus amicitias | 


‘* How pants my heart old friendship to renew 
How pierced with grief old loves decay’d I view 1" 

I detain this letter till I can find some safe con- 
veyance, innocent as it is, and as all letters of mine 
must be, of anything to offend my superiors, except 
the reverence I bear to true merit and virtue. But 
I have much reason to fear those which you have too 
partially kept in your hands will get out in some 
very disagreeable shape in case of our mortality: 
and the more reason to fear it, since this last month 
Curll has obtained from Ireland two letters (one of 
lord Bolingbroke, and one of mine to you, which we 
wrote in the year 1723), and he has printed them to 
the best of my memory rightly, except one passage 
concerning Dawley, which must have been since 
inserted, since my lord had not that place at that 
time. Your answer to that letter he has not got; it 
has never been out of my custody; for whatever is 
lent is lost (wit as well as money) to these needy 
poetical readers. 

The world will certainly be the better for his 
change of life. He seems in the whole turn of his 
letters to be a settled and principled philosopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has been led 
into by her aversion, like a man driven by a violent 
wind from the sea into a calm harbour. You ask 
me if I Have got any supply of new friends to make 
up for those that are gone? 1 think that impossible ; 
for not our friends only but so much of ourselves is 
gone by the mere flux and course of years, that 
were the same friends to be restored to us we could 
not be restored to ourselves to enjoy them. But, as 
when the continual washing of 9 river takes away 
our flowers and plants, it throws weeds and sedges 
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in their room, so the course of time brings us some. 
thing, as it deprives us of a great deal; and instead 
of leaving ue what we cultivated and expected tu 
flourish and adorn us, gives us only what is of some 
little use by accident. Thus I have acquired, with- 
out my seeking, a few chance acquaintance of young 
men who look rather to the past age than the preseni, 
and therefore the future may have some hopes of 
them. If I love them, it is because they honour 
some of those whom I] and the world have lost, or 
are losing. Two or three of them have distinguished 
themselves in parliament; and you will own in a 
very uncommon manner, when I tell you it is by 
their asserting of independency and contempt of 
corruption. One or two are linked to me by their 
love of the same studies and the same authors; but 
I will own to you my moral capacity has got so much 
the better of my poetical, that I have few acquaint- 
ance on the latter score, and none without a casting 
weight on the former. But I find my heart hardened 
and blunt to new impressions, it will scarce receive 
or retain affections of yesterday; and thuse friends 
who have been dead these twenty years are more 
present to me now than these I see daily. You, 
dear sir, are one of the former sort to me in all 
respects but that we can yet correspond together. 1 
do not know whether it is not more vexatious to 
know we are both in one world without any further 
intercourse. Adicu. 1 can say no more, | feel so 
much: let me drop into common things.—Lord 
Masham has just married his son. Mr. Lewis has 
just buried his wife. Lord Oxford wept over your 
letter in pure kindness. Mrs. B. sighs more for you 
than for the loss of youth. She says she will be 
ugreeable many years hence, for she has learned that 
secret from some receipts of your writing. Adieu. 


FROM LORD CASTLEDURKOW. 
Castledurrow, January 11, 173%. 

Sir,—lI received the honour of your letter with that 
pleasure which they have always given me. If I 
have deferred acknowledging longer than usual, I 
should not be at a loss to make an excuse if I could 
be so vain as to imagine you required any. Virtue 
forbids us to continue in debt, and gratitude obliges 
us at least to own favours too large for us to pay ; 
therefore I must write rather than reproach myself, 
and blush at having neglected it when J wait upon 
you; though you may retort, blushes should proceed 
rather from the pen than from silence, which pleads 
a modest diffidence that often obtains pardon. 

I am delighted with the sketch of your Imperium, 
and beg I may be presented to your first minister, 
sir Robert." Your puddings I have been acquainted 
with these forty years; they are the best sweet thing 
I ever eat. ‘The economy of your table is delicious ; 
a little, and perfectly good, is the greatest treat ; and 
that elegance in sorting company puts me in mind of 
Corelli’s orcastro,> in forming which he excelled 
mankind. In this respect no man ever judged worse 
than lord-chancellor Middleton; his table the neatest 
served of any J] have seen in Dublin, which to be 
sure was entirely owing to his lady. You really 
surprise me when you say you know not where to 
get a dinner in the whole town. Dublin is famous 
for vanity this way; and | think the mistaken 
luxury of some of our grandees, and feasting those 
who come to laugh at us from the other side of the 
water, have done us as much prejudice as most of 
our follies. Not any lord-lieutenant has done us 
more honour in magnificence than our present vice- 
roy [the duke of Dorset]. He is an old intimate oJ 

* Mrs. Brent, the dein'’s housekeeper. 

v His lordship probably uses this word sear 
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youth, and has always distinguished me with 
affection and friendship. I trust mine are no lees 
sincere for him. I have joy in hearing his virtues 
celebrated. I wish that he had gratified you in your 
request. Those he has done most for I dare affirm 
love him least. It is pity there is any allay in so 
beneficent a temper ; but if a friend can be viewed 
with an impartial eye, faults he has none; and if 
any failings, they are grafted in a pusillanimity which 
sinks him into complaisance for men who neither 
love nor esteem him, and has prevented him buoying 
up against their impotent threate in raising his 
friends. He is a most amiable man, has many good 
qualities, and wants but one more to make him 
really a great man, 

If you have any commands to England for so in- 
significant a fellow as I am, pray prepare them 
against the beginning of next month. At my arrival 
in town I shall send a message in form for audience ; 
but I beg to see you in your private capacity, not in 
your princely authority; for as both your ministry 
and senate are full, and that I cannot hope to be 
employed in either, I fear your revenue is too small 
to grant me a pension. And as I am not fit for 
business, perhaps you will not allow me a fit object 
for one which charity only prompts you to bestow. 
Thus, without any view of your highness’s favour, 
I am independent, and, with sincere esteem, your 
most obedient humble servant, CAasTLEDURROW. 


TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 
January 29, 1737. 

Mapvam,—I owe your ladyship the acknowledgment 
of a letter I have long received, relating to a request 
I made to my lord duke. I now dismiss you, 
madam, for ever from your office of being a go-be- 
tween upon any affair I might have with his grace. 
I will never more trouble him either with my visits 
or application. His business in this kingdom is to 
make himself easy; his lessons are all prescribed 
him from court; and he is sure at a very cheap rate 
to have a majority of most corrupt slaves and idiots 
at his devotion. The happiness of this kingdom is 
of no more consequence to him than it would be to 
the great Mogul; while the very few honest or mo- 
derate men of the Whig party lament the choice he 
makes of persons for civil employments or church 
preferments, 

I will now repeat, for the Inst time, that I never 
made him a request out of any views of my own, 


but entirely by consulting his own honour, and the ~ 
uvsires of all good men, who were as loyal as his | 


grace could wish, and had no other fault than that 


of modestly standing up for preserving some poor — 


remainder in the constitution of church and state. 

I had long experience, while I was in the world, 
ot the difficulties that great men lay under in 
the points of promises and employments; but a 
plain honest English farmer, when he invites his 
neighbours to a christening, if a friend happen to 
come late, will take care to lock up a piece for him 
in the cupboard. 

Henceforth I shall only grieve silently when I 
hear of employments disposed of to the discontent 
of his grace’s best friends in thie kingdom ; and the 
rather, because I do not know a more agreeuble per- 
eon in conversation, one more easy, or of a better 
taste, with a greater variety of knowledge, than the 
duke of Dorset. . 

{ am extremely afflicted to hear that your lady- 
ship’s want of health has driven you to the Bath ; 
the same cause has hindered me from sooner acknow- 
ledging your letter. But I am at a time of life when 
I am to expect a great deal worse; for I have neither 
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flesh nor spirits left, while you, madam, [ hope and 
believe, will enjoy many happy years in employin 
those virtues which Heaven bestowed on you fur the 
delight of your friends, the comfort of the distressed 
and the universal esteem of all who are wise ant. 
virtuous. 

I desire to present my most humble service to nfy 
lady Suffolk and your happy brother. I am, witi; 
the truest respect, madam, your, &c. 


TO JOHN TEMPLE, ESQ." 

Dublin, February, 1737, 
Sir,—The letter which I had the favour to receive 
from you I read to your cousin Mrs. Dingley, who 
lodges in my neighbourhood. She was very well 
pleased to hear of your welfare, but a little mortified 
that you did not mention or inquire after her. She 
is quite sunk with years and unwieldiness, as wel] 
as a very scanty support. I sometimes make her 
a small present as my abilities can reach, for I do 
not find her nearest relations consider her in the 
least. 

Jervas told me that your aunt’s picture? is in sir 
Peter Lely’s best manner, and the drapery all in the 
same hand. I shall think myself very well paid for 
it if you will be so good as to order some mark of 
your favour to Mrs. Dingley. I do not mean a pen- 
sion, but a small sum to put her for once out of 
debt; and if I live any time I shall see that she 
keeps herself clear of the world; for she is a 
woman of as much piety and discretion as I have 
known. 

I am sorry to have been so much a stranger to the 
state of your family. I know nothing of your lady, 
or what children you have, or any other circum- 
stances; neither do J find that Mr. Hatch can in- 
form me in any one point. I very much approve of 
your keeping up your family-house at Modr-park. 
I have heard it is very much changed for the better, 
as well as the gardens. The tree on which I carved 
those words, factura nepotibus umbram, is one of 
those elms that stand in the hollow ground just be- 
fore the house ; but I suppose the letters are widened 
and grown shapeless by time. 

I know nothing more of your brother than that 
he has an Irish title (1 should be sorry to see you 
with such a feather), and that some reason or other 
drew us into a correspondence which was very 
rough. But I have forgot what was the quarrel. 

This letter goes by my lord Castledurrow, who is 
a gentleman of very good sense and wit. I suspect, 
by taking his son with him, that he designs to see 
us no more. I desire to present my most humble 
service to your lady, with hearty thanks of her re- 
membrance of me. I am, sir, your most humble 
faithful servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


TO WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQ. 
March 7, 1737. 

S1r,—I must begin by assuring you that I did never 
intend to engage you in a settled correspondence 
with so useless a man as I here am; and still more 
so by the daily increase of ill health and old age ; 
and yet I confess that the high esteem I preserve for 
your public and private virtues urges me on to retain 
some little place in your memory for the short time 
I may expect to live. : 

That I no sooner acknowledged the honour of 
your letter is owing to your civility, which might 
have compelled you to write while you were engaged 
in defending the liberties of your country with more 
a ~ neph-w, and his ady grand-daughter, of sir William 

emple. 

» ure of ‘ady Giffare, sister of sir William Temple. 
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than an old Roman spirit; which has reached this 
obscure enslaved kingdom so far as to have been the 
constant subject of discourse and of praise among 
the whole few of what unprostituted people here re- 
main among us. 

I did not receive the letter you mentioned from 

ath; and yet I have imagined, for some months 
past, that the meddlers of the post-offices here and 
in London have grown weary of their curiosity by 
finding the little satisfaction it gave them. I agree 
heartily in your opinion of physicians; I have es- 
teemed many of them as learned, ingenious men; 
but I never received the least benefit from their ad- 
vice or prescriptions. And poor Dr. Arbuthnot was 
the only man of the faculty who seemed to under- 
stand my case, but could not remedy it. But to 
conquer five physicians, all eminent in their way, 
was a victory that Alexander and Cesar could never 
pretend to. I desire that my prescription of living 
may be publishe® (which you design to follow) for 
the benefit of mankind, which, however, 1 do not 
value arush, nor the animal itself, as it now acts; 
neither will I ever value myself as a Philanthropus, 
because it is now a creature (taking a vast majority) 
that I hate more than a toad, a viper, a wasp, a 
stork a fox, or any other that you will please 
ta adc 

Since the date of your letter we understand there 
is another duke to govern here. Mr. Stopford was 
With me last night; he is as well provided for, and 
to his own satisfaction, as any private clergyman. 
He engaged me to present his best respects and 
acknowledgments to you. Your modesty, in re- 
fusing to take a motto, goes too far. The sentence 
is not a boast, because it is every man’s duty in 
morals and religion. 

Indeed we differ here from what you have been 
told of the duke of Dorset’s having given great satis- 
faction the last time he was with us; particularly in 
his disposal of two bishoprics, and other church as 
well as civil preferments. I wrote to a lady in 
London, his grace’s near relation and intimate, that 
she would no more continue the office of a go-be- 
tween (as she called herself) betwixt the duke and 
me, because I never design to attend him again ; 
and yet I allow him to be as agreeable a person in 
conversation as | have almost anywhere met. | 
sent my letter to that lady under a cover addressed 
to the duke; and in it 1 made many complaints 
against some proceedings, which I suppose he has 
seen. I never made him one request for myself; 
and if I spoke for another he was always upon his 
guard, which was but twice, and for tritles, but 
failed in both. 

The father of our friend in France may outlive the 
son; for I would venture a wager that if you pick 
out twenty of the oldest men in England nineteen 
of them have been the most worthless fellows in the 
kingdom. You tell me with great kindncas as well 
as gravity that I ought this spring to take a trip 
to England, and your motive is admirable, that 
shifting the scene was of great service to you, and 
therefore it may be so to me. I answer as an aca- 
demic, Nego consequentiam. And besides, come 
parisons are odious. You are what the French call 
plein de vie. As you are much younger, so I am a 
dozen years older than my age makes me, by in- 
firmities of mind and body; to which I add the per- 
petual detestation of all public persons and affairs in 
both kingdoms. I spread the story of Mrs. Mapp 
while it was new,to us; there was something hu- 
morous in it throughout that pleased everybody 
here. Will you engage for your friend Carteret that 
he will oppose any step toward arbitrary power? 


_ money, sense, honesty, or truth, 
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he has promised me, under a penalty, that he will 
continue firm, and yet some reports yo here of him 
that have a little disconcerted me. Learning and 
good sense he has to a great degree, if the love of 
riches and power do not overbalance. 

Pray God long continue the gifts he has bestuwed 
you, to be the chief support of liberty to your ccun- 
try, and let all the people say Amen. 

I am, with the truest respect and highest esteem, 
sir, yours, &c. JONATHAN Swirt. 


aeons 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Cork, Mareh 18, 1787. 
Dear S1r,—TI received your commands by Faulkner 
to write to you. But what can I sayt The scene 
of Cork is ever the same; dull, insipid, and void of 
all amusement. His sacred majesty was not under 
greater difficulty to tind out diversions at Helvoetstuys 
than 1 am here. The butchers are as greasy, the 
quakers as formal, and the presbyterians as holy 
and full of the Lord, as usual; all things are t states 
quo; even the hogs and pigs gruntle in the same 
cadence as of yore. Unfurnithed with variety, and 
drooping under the natural dulness of the place, 
materials for a letter are as hurd to be found as 
But I will write 
on; Ogilby, Blackmore, and my lord Grimston,® 
have done the same before me. 

I have not yet been upon the Change; but am 
told that you are the idol of the court of aldermen. 
They have sent you your freedom, ‘The most learned 
of them having read a most dreadful account in Lit- 
tleton’s Dictionary of Pandora's gold box, it was 
unanimously agreed not to venture so valuable a 
present in so dangerous a metal Had these sage 
counsellors considered that Pandora was a woman 
(which perhaps Mr. Littleton forgets to mention), 
they would have seen that the ensuing evils arose 
from the sex, and not from the ore. But T shull 
speuk with more certainty of thege affairs when I 
have taken my seat among the grey beards. 

My letters from England speak of great combua- 
tions. Absalom continues a rebel to royal David : 
the Achitophels of the age are numerous and high- 
spirited. The influence of the comet seems to have 
strange effects already. Jn the mean time here we 
live, drones of Cork, wrapped up in our own filth, 
procul a Jove et procul a fuimine. Weaven and all 
good stars protect you! For let the thunder burst 
where it will, so that you are safe and unsinged, 
who cares whether Persia submits its government to 
the renowned Kouli Khan, or that beardless, unex- 
perienced youth, the Sophi. At least the vicar of 
Bray and I shall certainly be contented. OkRtRY, 





FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Cork, March 18, 1737. 
Dear Siz,—This is occasioned by a letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Pope, of which I seud you a copy 
in my own hand, not caring to trust the original to 
the accidents of the post. I likewise send you a part 
of a fifth volume of Curll’s Thefts, in. which you 
will find two letters to you (one from Mr. Pope, the 
other from lord Bolingbroke) just published, with an 
impudent preface by Curll. You see Curll, like 
his friend the devil, glides through all keyholes, 
and thrusts himself into the most private cabinets. 

I am much concerned to find that Mr. Pope is 
still uneasy about his letters; but I hope a letter I 
sent him from Dublin (which he has not yet re- 
ceived) has removed all anxiety of that kind. In 
the last discourse [ had with you on this topie you 

* Autbor of * Love in a Hollow Tree.” 
382 
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remember you told me he should have his letters; ; affection for him, { have with it some judgment at 


and I lost -no time in letting him know your reso- 
lution. God forbid that any more papers belonging 
to either of you, especially such papers as your fami- 


| 


liar letters, should fall into the hands of knaves and — 


fools, the professed enemies of you both in particular, 
and of all honest and worthy men in general]! 

I have said 80 much on this subject in the late 
happy hours you allowed me to pass with you at the 
deanery, that there is little occasion for adding more 
upon it at present; especially as you will find, in 
Mr. Pope’s letter to me, a strength of argument that 
seems irresistible. As I have thoughts of going to 


England in June you may depend upon a safe car- | 


riage of any papers you think fit to send him. I 
should think myself particularly fortunate to deliver 
to him those letters he seems so justly desirous of. 
I entreat you give me that pleasure! It will bea 
happy reflection to me in the latest hours of my life, 
which, whether long or short, shall be constantly 
spent in endeavouring to do what may be acceptable 
to the virtuous and the wise. I am, dear sir, your 
very faithful and obliged humble servant, 
ORRERY. 


MR. POPE TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 
My Lonrp,—After having condoled several times 
with you on your own illness and that of your 


least, I presume my conduct herein might be better 
confided in. 

Indeed this silence is so remarkable it surprises 
me: I hope in God it is not to be attributed to what 
he complains, a want of memory. I would rather 
suffer from any other cause than what would be so 
unhappy to him. My sincere love for this valuable, 
indeed, incomparable man, will accompany him 
through life, and pursue his memory were I to liv: 
a hundred lives, as many of his works will live, 
which are absolutely original, unequalled, unex- 
ampled. His humanity, his charity, his condes:en- 
sion, his candour, are equal to his wit, and require 
as good and true a taste to be equally valued. When 
all this must die (this last I mean) I would gladly 
have been the recorder of so great a part of it as 
shines in his letters to me, and of which my own are 
but as so many acknowledgments. _ But perhaps be- 
fore this reaches your hands my céfes may be over ; 
and Curll and everybody else may say and lie of me 
as they will; the dean, old as he is, may have the 
task to defend me, 


TO MR, GIBSON. 
March 28, 1787. 


Mr. Gisson,—I desire you will give my hearty 


friends, I now claim some share myself; for I have | 


been down with a fever, which yet confines me to 
my chamber. Just before I wrote a letter to the 
dean, full of my heart; and among other things 
pressed him (which I must acquaint your lordship 7 
had done twice before for near a twelvemonth past) 


to secure me against that rascal printer by returning 
me my letters, which (if he valued so much) I pro-— 
mised to send him copies of, merely that the ori- | 


ginals might not fall into such ill hands, and thereby 
a hundred particulars be at his mercy, which would 
expose me to the misconstruction of many, the 


malice of some, and the censure, perhaps, of the . 


whole world. <A fresh incident made me press this 
again, which I enclose to you that you may show 
him. The man’s declaration, ‘ that he had these 
two letters of the dean’s from your side the water,” 


with several others yet lying by (which I cannot. 
doubt the truth of, because I never had a copy of ' 


either), is surely a just cause for my request. Yet 


the dean, anewering every other point of my Ictter 


with the utmost expressions of kindness, is silent 
upon this; and the third time silent. I begin to 
fear he has already lent them out of his hands; and 


in whatever hands, while they are Irish hands, allow | 
me, my lord, to say they are in dangerous hands, | 


Weak admirers are as bad as malicious enemies, and 
operate in these cases alike to an author’s disparage- 
ment or uneasiness. I think this I made the dean 
so just a request that I beg your lordship to second 
it by showing him what I write. I told him, as soon 
as I found myself obliged to publish an edition of 
letters to my great sorrow, that I wished to make 
use of some of these; nor did I think any part of 
my correspondencies would do me a greater honour, 
and be really a greater pleasure to me, than what 


might preserve the memory how well we loved one , 
I find the dean was not quite of the same ; 


another. 


opinion, or he would not, I think, have denied this. | 


I wieh some of those sort of people always about a 


great man in wit, as well as a great main power, | 


have not an eye to some little interest in getting the 


whole of these into their possession : I will venture, | 


however, to say they would not add more credit to 
the dean’s memory by their management of them 
than I by mine; and if, as I have a great deal of 


+ 
t 


thanks to Mr. Richardson for the fine present he haa 
made me; and I thank you for your care in sending 
it tome in so good acondition. I have invited several 
friends to dine upon it with me to-morrow, when 
we will drink his health. He has done everything 
in the genteelest manner, and I am much obliged to 
him. Iam your friend and servant, 
JONATHAN SwIrt. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
March 2%, 1787. 
THOUGH you were never to write to me, yet what 
you desired in your last, that I would write often 
to you, would be a very easy task; for every day I 


| talk with you, and of you, in my heart; and I need 


only set down what that is thinking of. The nearer 
I tind myself verging to that period of life which is 
to be labour and sorrow, the more I prop myself 
upon those few supports that are left me. People 
in this state are like props indeed; they cannot 
stand alone, but two or more of them can stand, 
leaning and bearing upon one another. I wish you 
and I might pass this part of life together. My only 
necessary cure is at an end. I am now my own 
master too much; my house is too large; my 
gardens furnish too much wood and provision for 
my use. My servants are sensible and tender of 
me; they have intermarried, and are become rather 
low friends than servants; and to all those that I 
see here with pleasure they take a pleasure in being 
useful. I conclude this is your case too in your 
domestic life, and I sometimes think of your old 
housekeeper as my nurse, though I tremble at the 
sea which only divides us. As your fears are not so 
great as mine, and I firmly hope your strength still 
much greater, is it utterly impossible it might once 
more be some pleasure to you to see England? My 
sole motive in proposing France to meet in was the 
narrowness of the passage by sea from hence, the phy- 
sicians having told me the weakness of my breast, 
&c., is such as a sea-sickness might endanger my 
life. Though one or two of our friends are gone, 
since you saw your native country, there remain a 
few more who will last so till death, and who I can- 


“not but hope have an attractive power to draw you 


back to a country which cannot quite be sunk ot 
enslaved while such spirits remain. And let me teli 
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you there are a few more of the same spirit who 
would awaken all your old ideas, and revive your 
hopes of her future recovery and virtue, These 
look up to you with reverence, and would be ani- 
mated by the sight of him at whose soul they have 
taken fire in his writings, and derived from thence 
@s much love of their species as is consistent with a 
contempt for the knaves in it. 

I could never be weary, except at the eyes, of writ- 
ing to you; but my real reason (and a strong one it 
it is) for doing it so seldom is fear; fear of a very 
great and experienced evil, that of my letters being 
kept by the partiality of friends, and passing into 
the hands and malice of enemies ; who publish them 
with all their imperfections on their head, so that 1 
write not on the common terms of honest men. 

Would to God you would come over with lord 
Orrery, whose care of you in the voyage I could so 
certainly depend on; and bring with you your old 
housekeeper and two or three servants. I have room 
for all, a heart for all, and (think what you will) 1. 
fortune forall. Wecould, were we together, contrive 
to make our last days easy, and leave some sort of 
monument, what friends two wits could be in spite 
of all the fools in the world. Adieu. 


FROM LORD CARTERET. 
Arlington-street, March 24, 1737 

Sir,—] this day attended the cause® you recom- 
mended to me in your letter of the 3rd of January; the 
decree was affirmed most unanimously, the appeal ad- 
juged frivolous, and 1CO/. costs given to the respond- 
ent. Lord Bathurst attended likewise. The other 
lords you mention I am very little acquainted with ; 
so | cannot deliver your messages, though I pity them 
in being out of your favour. Since you mention 
Greek, 1 must tell vou that my son at sixteen, un- 
derstands it better than I did at twenty, and I tell 
him, “Study Greek,” xai udiv sdiwors rartvoy ivdupndion 
¥rt ayay iedbuanous tives. He knows how to construe 
this, and I have the satisfaction to believe he will fall 
into the sentiment; and then, if he makes no figure, 
he will yet be a happy man. 

Your late lord-lieutenant (duke of Dorset] told 
me some time ago he thought he was not in your 
favour. I told him I was of that opinion, and 
showed him the article of your letter relating to him- 
self; I believe I did wrong: not that you care a far- 
thing for princes or ministers, but because ‘it was 
vanity in me to produce your acknowledgments to 
me for providing for people of learning, some of which 
I had the honour to promote at your desire, for which 
J still think myself obliged to you. And I have not 
heard that since they have disturbed the peace of 
the kingdom, or been jacobites, in disgrace to you 
and me. 

I desire you will make my sincere respects accept- 
able to Mr. Delany. He sent me potted woodcocks 
in perfection, which lady Granville, my wife, and 
children, have eat, though I have not yet answered 
his letter. My lady Granville, reading your post- 
script, bids me tell you that she will send you a 
present; and if she knew what you liked she would 
do it forthwith. Let me know and it shall be done, 
that the first of the, family may no longer he post- 
poned by you to the third place. My wife and lady 
Worseley desire their respects should be mentioned 
to you rhetorically; but as I am a plain peer I shall 
say nothing, but that I am for ever, sir, your most 
humble and obedient servant, CARTERET. 
When people ask me how | governed Ireland, I say 

that I pleased Dr. Swift. 

Quasitam meritis sume supermam. 
® As uppeal depending Letween cer'+'u persons of the name 
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TO JOHN BAKBER, Esq. 
Alderman of London. 
Dubliu, March 80, 1787. 
Dear Mr. ALDERMAN,—You will read the character 
of the bearer, Mr. Lloyd, which he is to deliver to 
you, signed by the magistrates and chief inhabitauts 
of Colrane. It seems your society has raised the 
rents of that town, and your lands adjoining, about 
three years ago, to four times the value of what they 
formerly paid; which is beyond all Ihave ever heard 
even among the most screwing landlords of this im- 
poverished kingdom ; and the consequence has already 
been that many of your tenants in the said town and 
lands are preparing for their removal to the planta- 
tious in America ; for the same reasons that are driving 
some thousands of families in the adjoining northern 
parts to the same plantations; T mean the oppression 
by landlords. My dear friend, you are to consider 
that no society can, or ought in prudence or justice, 
let their lands at so high u rate asa squire who lives 
upon his own estate, and is able to distrain in an 
hour’s warning. All bodies corporate must give easy 
bargains, that they may depend upon receiving their 
rents, and thereby be ready to pay all the incident 
charges to which they are subject. Thus bishops, 
deans, and chapters, as well as other corporations, 
seldom or never let their lands even 6u high as at half 
the value ; and when they raise those rents which 
are scandalously low it is ever by degrees. 1 have 
many instances of this conduct in my own practice, 
as well as in that of my chapter. Although my own 
lands, as dean, be Jet for four-fifths under their value, 
T have not raised them a sixth part in twenty-three 
years, and took very moderate fines. On the other 
side, 1 confess there is no reason why an honourable 
society should rent their estate fora trifle ; and there- 
fore I told Mr. Lloyd my opinion, that if you could 
be prevailed on just to double the old rent, and no 
more, | hoped the tenants might be able to live in a 
| tolerable manner; for I am as much convinced as J 
‘can be of anything human that this wretched op- 
pressed country must of necessity decline every year. 
If, by a miracle, things should mend, you may ina 
future renewal make a moderate increase of rent, but 
not by such leaps as you are now taking; for you 
ought to remember the fable of the hen who laid 
every second day a golden egg, upon which her min- 
tress killed her to get the whole lump at once. [am 
told that one condition in your charter obliges you 
to plant a colony of English in those parts: if that 
be so you are too wise to make it a colony of Trish 
beggars. Some ill consequences have already hap- 
pened by your prodigious increase of the rent. Many 
of your old tenants have quitted their houses in 
Colrane ; others are not able to repair their habita- 
tions, which are daily going to ruin, and many of 
those who Jive on your lands in the country owe 
great arrears, which they will never be in a condition 
to pay. Il would not have said thus much in an 
affair and about persons to whom | am an utter 
stranger, if | had not been assured, by some whom 
I can trust, of the poor condition those people in 
and about Colrane have lain under since that enor- 
mous increase of their rents. 

The bearer, Mr. Lloyd, whom 1 never saw till 
yesterday, seems to be a gentleman of great truth 
and good sense ; he has no interest in the case, for 
although he lives at Cuolrane his preferment is some 
miles farther; he is now going to visit his father, 
who lives near Wrexham, not far from Chester, and 
from thence, at the desire of your tenants in and 
near Colrane, he is content to go to London and 
wait on you there with his credentials. If he has 


| misrepresented this matter to me in any one par- 


ticular I shall never be his advocate again. 
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And now, my dear friend, I am forced to tell you 
that my health is very much decayed, my deafness 
and giddiness are more frequent ; spirits I have none 
left; my memory is almost gone. The public cor- 
ruptions in both kingdoms allow me no peace or 
quiet of mind. I sink every day, and am older by 
twenty years than many others of the same age. I 
hope, and am told, that it is better with you. May 
you live as long as you desire; for I have lost so 
many old friends without getting any new, that I 
must keep you as a handsel of the former. I am, 
iny long dear friend, with great esteem and love, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 
Cork, April 8, 1737. 
Dear Sir,—TI am very glad there are twelve thousand 
pounds worth of halfpence arrived ; they are twelve 
thousand arguments for your quitting Ireland. I 
look upon you in the same state of the unfortunate 
Achemenides amidst tyrants and monsters.—Do you 
not remember the description of Polypheme and his 
den t— 
- Domus sanic dapibusque cruentis 

Intus opaca, ingens, ipse arduus, altaque pulsat 

Sidern, (Dii talem terris avertite pestem |) 

Nee visu facilis, nec dictu afabilis alli: 

Visceribus miserorum ct sanguine vescitur atro. 


Remember also, that 


Centum alii curva hire habitant ad littora vulgo 
Infandi Cyclopes, et altis moutibus errant. 


Translate these lines, and come away with me to 
Marston; there you shall enjoy otzum cum dignitate ; 
there you shall see the famous Sacsockishkash and 
his two pupils, who shall attend your altars with 
daily incense; there no archbishops can intrude ; 
there you shall be the sole lord and master; while 
we your subjects shall learn obedience from our 
happiness. ——If you ever can think seriously, think 
so now; and let me say with the curate of my 
parish, Consider what has been said unto you, pon- 
der it well, lay it up in your heart, and God of his 
infinite mercy direct you !—Mrs, Whiteway shall be 
truly welcome to Marston’s homely shade. Hector 
shall fawn upon the doctor; and I myself will be 
under the direction and government of sir Robert 
Walpole. 

You tell me I am to carry a load for you to Eng- 
land ; the most acceptable load will be yourself, and 
that I would carry with as true piety as Acneas bore 
the ancient Anchises on his shoulders when he fled 
from fire, from blood, from Greeks, and from ruined 
Troy! 

Can you expect that lords move regularly? Is it 
not below our station to think where or when we 
are to got But if my coach and six is in order, 
perhaps I may have the honour to start a hare in 
Steven’s-green about the first of next month. In 
the month of June I will hope to set sail with you 
to England. Mr. Pope will come out beyond the 


® The cave, though large, was dark ; the disma! floor 
Was paved with mangled limbs and putrid gore. 
One monstrous host, of more than human size, 
Erects his head, and stares within the skies: 
Bellowing his voice, and horrid is his hve 3 
Ye gods, remove this plague from mortal view ! 
The joints of slaughter’d wretches are bis food, 
And for his wine he quaffs the streaming blood. 
Mitypen. 


b Such and so vast as Polypheme appears, 
A hundred more this hated island bears: 
T.ike him, in caves they shut their woolly sheep, 
Like him, their herds on tops of mountains keep; 
Like him, with mighty strides they stalk from steep is steep. 
RYDEN. 
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shore to meet you : you will exchange Cyclops fcr men; 
and if one must fall, surety the choice is right ; 


Si pereo, manibus hominum periisse jnvabit-* 


My next shall be longer. I am now forced to bid 
you farewell; but hereafter expect my whole life 
and conversation. You shall certainly have the 
cheeses: if you will come to Somersetshire I wilf 
eat one for joy ;> the best in England are made in 
my manor. 

I am so well that I had almost forgot to answer 
that kind part of your letter. It is only you that 
can add health and happiness to your very affec- 
tionate, obliged, and faithful servant, OrRERY. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover-street, April 7, 1737. 
Goop Mr. Dzan,—I am extremely obliged to you 
for several letters which I, with great shame and 
concern, acknowledge that I have not answered, as 
also several remembrances of me and my family in 
your letters to Mr. Pope: I stand very strongly 
obliged to you upon these accounts; I dare say you 
will do me that justice that you will not attribute 
my not writing to proceed from any neglect of you 
or from any forgetfulness: I am certain of this, 
that 1 do retain the warmest esteem and sincerest 
regard for you of any one, be he who he will; and 
therefore I hope you will pardon what is past, and 
I promise to amend if my letters would in the least 
be agreeable to you. 

One reason of my writing to you now is (next to 
my asking your forgiveness) this; I am told that 
you have given leave and liberty to some one or 
more of your friends to print a history of the last 
four years of queen Anne’s reign, wrote by you. 

As I am most truly sensible of your constant re- 
gard and sincere friendship for my father, eyen to 
partiality (if I may say so), 1 am very sensible of the 
share and part he must bear in such a history; and 
as I remember, when I read over that history of 
yours, I can recollect that there seemed to me a want 
of some papers to make it more complete which 
was not in our power to obtain; besides there were 
some severe things said which might have been very 
currently talked of, but now will want a proper 
evidence to support; for these reasons it is that I 
do entreat the favour of you, and make it my earnest 
request, that you will give your positive directions 
that this history be not printed and published until 
I have had an opportunity of seeing it; with a 
liberty of showing it to some family friends whom I 
would consult upon this occasion. I beg pardon 
for this; I hope you will be so good as to gramt my 
request : I do it with great deference to you. If 1 
had the pleasure of seeing you I could soon say 
something to you that would convince you I am not 
wrong: they are not proper for a letter, as you will 
easily guess. 

My wife desires your acceptance of her most hum- 
ble service; my daughter is extremely pleased with 
the notice you are pleased to take of her; she is 
very well: she brought me another grand-daughter 
last month: she desires your acceptance of her most 
humble service, and would be glad of the pleasure 
of seeing you here in England. 

The duke of Portland so far answers our expecta- 
tions that indeed he exceeds them, for he makes the 
best husband, the best father, and the best son; 
these qualities are I assure you very rare in this age. 

I wish you would make my compliments to my 
lord Orrery ; do you design to keep him with you t 


* T die, content to die by human hands.—Drypen, 
* The earl of Orrery hated cheese to such a degree that he 
could cearcely bear the sight of it 
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I do not blame you if you can. I am, with true 

esteem and regard, sir, your most obliged and most 

faithful humble servant, Oxrorp, 

{ wish Master Faulkner, when he sends anything to 
me, would say how you do. 


. TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
| April 9, 1737. 

AnouT a month ago I received your last letter, 
wherein you complain of my long silence; what 
will you do when I am so long in answering? 1 
have one excuse which will serve all my friends; I 
am quite worn out with disorders of mind and body; 
a long fit of deafness, which still continues, hath 
unqualified me for conversing, or thinking, or read- 
ing, or hearing; to all this is added an apprehension 
of giddiness, whereof I have frequently some fright- 
ful touches. Besides, I can hardly write ten lines 
without twenty blunders, as you will see by the 
number of scratchings and blots before this letter is 
done; into the bargain, I have not one rag of me- 
mory left; and my friends have all forsaken me 
except Mrs. Whiteway, who preserves some pity for 
my condition, and a few others who love wine that 
costs them nothing. Asto my taking a journey to 
Cavan, I am just as capable as of a voyage to China, 
or of running races at Newmarket. But, to speak in 
the Latinitas Grattantana, Tu clamas meretriz pri- 
mes; for we have all expected you here at Easter as 
you were used to do. Your muster-roll of meat is 
good, but of drink in sup port able. Yew wan 
twine. My stress Albavia has eaten here all your 
hung beef, and said it was very good. The affair of 
high importance in their family is that Miss Molly 
hath issued out orders, with great penalties, to be 
called Mrs. Harrison; which caused many speck 
you'll ash owns.~-—I am now come to the noli me 
tan jerry, which begg inns wyth mad dam.—So | will 
go on by the strength of my own wit upon points of 
the high est imp or taunts. I have been very cu- 
rious in considering that fruitful word kag; which 
explains many fine qualities in ladies, such as grow 
ling, ray ling, tip ling, (seldom) toy ling, mumd ling, 


grumb ling, cur ling, puss ling, buss ling, strow ling, | 


rvamb ling, quarry ling, tatt ling, whiff ling, dabb ling, 
doub ling. ‘These are but as ample vo fan hunn dread 


mower; they have all got cold this winter, big , 


owing tooth in lick lad ink old wet her, an dare ink 
you rabble. Well, I triumph over you, Is corn 
urine cap a city. Pray, tell me, does the land of 
Quilca pay any rent? or is any paid by the tenant? 
or is there not any part of 502. to be got? But be- 
fore you make complaints of ill payments from your 
school I will declare I was never so ill paid as now, 
even by my richer debtors, I have finished my will 
for the last time, wherein I left some little legacy 
which you are not to receive till you shall be entirely 
out of my debt, and paid all you owe to my exe- 
cutors, And I have made very honourable mention 
of you in the will as the consideration of my leaving 
these legacies to you. 

Explain this proverb, Salt dry fish, and the wed- 
ding gold, is the vice of women both young and old. 
Yes, you have it i nam o mento time. 

The old hunks Shepherd has buried his only son, 
who was a young hunks come to age. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Here is a rhyme ; itis a satire on an inconstant 
lover :— 
Yon are as faithless as a Carthaginian, 
To love at ome, Kate, Nell, Doll, Martha, Jenny, Anne. 
A Specimen of Latinitas Grattaniana. 

Keo ludam diabolum super duos baculos cum te 

Vous super me crus. 
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Profecto ego dabo tibi tanm ventrem plenum leyis. 

Sine me solum cum illo. Eyo capiam tem pus. 

Quid pestis velles tu esse apud ? 

Eyo faciam te fumare, 

Duc uxorem veni super. 

Ego dabo tibi pyxidem in aure. 

Ego faciam te sccare saltum. 

Veni, veni, solve tuum scotum, et fac non plura verba. 

id eat plus expensi quam veneratio. 

Si tu es pro lege, dabo tibi legem, tuum venirem plenum. 

Ut diabolus voluit habere id. 

Quid est materia tecum ? 

Tu habes vetus proverbium super tuum latus: Nihil est nur 
quam in periculo. 

Cape me apud illud, et suspende me 

Ego be be te apud tuum verbum. 

Tu venis in farti tempore. 

Est formosus corporatus homo in facts 

Ksne tu super pro omni die ? 

Morsus: Esne tu ibi cum tuis ursis? 

Ile est ex super suam servationem. 

Tu es carcer avis. 

Kyo amo mendacem in moo corde, et tu aptas mo ad erinem 

Ego dicam tibi quid: hic est magnus clamor, ot parva lava, 
Quid! tu es super tuum altum equam. 

Tu nunquam servasti tuum verbum. 

Hic est dinbolus et omne agere. 

Visne tu esse tam bonus, quam tuum verbum 

Ego faciam porcum vel canem de id. 

Kyo servo hoe pro pluvioso die. 

Kyo possum facere id cum digito madido. 

Profecto ego habui nullum manum f: id. 

Esne tu in aure nido ? 

Tu es homo extranei renis, 

Precor, ambula atper, 

Ego feci amorem virgini honoris. 

Quomodo vonit id circum, quod tu ludis stultaum ita ? 

Vos ibi, fac viam pro meu damiuis 

Omues socii apud pedem pilam. 

Famine et linteum aupichanit optimé per caudelw lucem. 


TO MR. RICHARDSON, 
April 9, 1789. 
Sir,—I have wondered, since I have had the favour 
to know you, what could possibly put you upon 
your civility to me. You have invited me to your 
house, and proposed everything according to my own 
scheme that would make ine easy. You have loaded 
me with presents, although it never lay in my power 
to do you any sort of favour or advantage. 1 have 
had a salmon from you of 26lb. weight, another of 
18lb., and the last of 14lb.: upon which my ill- 
natured friends descant that I am declining in your 


— good-will by the declining of weight in your salmon. 


They would have had your salmon double the 
weight: the second should have been of 52Ib., the 
third of 104Ib., and the last of 208Ib. It seems this 
is the way of Dublin computors, who think you coun- 
try gentlemen have nothing to do but to oblige us 
citizens, who are not bound to make you the least 
return further than, when you come hither, to meet 
you by chance in a coffeehouse, and ask you what 
tavern you dine in, and there pay your club. J in- 
tend to deal with you in the same manner; and if 
you come to town for three months I will invite you 
once to dinner, four which T shall expect to stay a 
whole year with you; and you will be bound to 
thank me for honouring your house. You saw me 
ill enough when I had the honour to see you at the 
deanery. Mrs. Whiteway, my cousin, and the only 
cousin I own, remembers she waa here in your com- 
pany, and desires to present her humble service to 
you ; and no wonder, for you sent so much salmon 
that I was forced to give her a part. Some ten days 
ago there came to see me one Mr. Lloyd, aclergyman 
who lives, aa I remember, near Colrane. He had a 
commission from the people in and about that town 
which belongs to the London Society. It seems 
that three years ago the society increased their rents 
from 3001, to 12001. a-year; since which time the 
town is declined, the tenants neglect their houses, 
and the country tenants are not able to live. I writ 
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a letter by him to alderman Rarber, because their 
demands seem very extravagant; but I had no other 
reason for doing so than the ample commission he 
had from the town of Colrane. I wish I knew your 
sentiments in this affair. I never saw the gentle- 
man before; but the commission he had encouraged 
me so far that I could not refuse him the letter. 
Although I was ill enough when I saw you, I am 
forty times worse at present, and am no more able to 
be your guest this summer than to travel to America. 
1 have been this month so ill with a giddy head, and 
so very deaf, that I am not fit for human conversa- 
tion: besides, my spirits are so low that I do not 
think anything worth minding; and most of my 
friends with very great justice have forsaken me. I 
find you deal with Faulkner. I have read his 
‘“‘Rollin’s History.” The translator did not want 
knowledge enough, but is a coxcomb by running 
into those cant words and phrases which have spoiled 
our language and will spoil it more every day. Your 
presents are so numerous that I had almost forgot to 
thank you for the cheese; against which there can 
be no objection but that of too much rennet, for 
which I so often wish ill to the housewife. I am, 
sir, with true esteem, your most obedient humble 
servant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 
April 17, 1737 

Reverenn Sir,—I returned last night from Derry, 
where I have been for some time past, and where 
you will be received with great respect. I pleased 
myself with the hopes of finding at home an account 
of the time you design being here. My disappoint- 
ment occasions you this trouble; and I hope you 
will suffer that which can do it best to plead my ex- 
cuse for being so importunate. | 

Sir, I take the country to be as pleasant the latter 
end of this, and all the next month, as any in the 
year; the ficlds are putting on their gayest liveries 
to receive you; the birds will warble their sweetest 
notes to entertain you; and the waters in the river 
Bann, when they come in view of your apartment, 
will tumble in great hurry to wait on you, and leave 
you with reluctance. 

I must brag of my situation, and will pawn my 
credit with you in ihn matters, that you will pro- 
nounce it the most delightful you have seen in Dub- 
lin at least. 

Sir, I will not conceal from you any longer a self- 
interest I have in honouring this place with your 
presence. All the enclosures I intend in my demesne 
are now finished, and Tam ready to begin what I 
intend by way of ornament; but until I am fixed in 
the scheme of the whole, which I would have adapted | 
in the best manner to the place, I would do nothing. | 
I have delayed coming toa final resolution till I shall 
have the opportunity of entreating your opinion and | 
assistance after viewing the whole. It will perhaps | 
afford yourself no disagreeable amusement, and oc- | 
casion something elegant and correct in miniature, | 


where nature has almost done everything. When you ' 


let me know that you have fitted your stages, I will 
contrive to meet you as far as Armagh or Stewart- 
town. I will only add that it is one that loves you, 
as well as admires you, that is thus troublesome to 
you; and that Iam, with the greatest truth, as well 
au esteem, sir, your most humble and most obedient 
servant, Wituam RicHarpDson. 


TO MR. RICHARDSON. “i 
Dublin, April 30, 1737. 
Sir,—If it had pleased God to restore me to any 
degree of health, t should have been setting out on 
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Monday next to your house; but I 

weekly decay, that has made it famoagiee for a 
to ride above five or six miles at farthest saa 
always return the same day heartily tired. I hay 
not an ounce of flesh or a dram of spirits left me. “ 
my greatest load is not my years but my infirmities. 
In England, before I was twenty, I got a cold which 
gave me a deafness that I could never clear myse{ 
of. Although it came but seldom, and lasted eat a. 
few days, yet my left ear has never been well since 
but when the deafness comes on I can hear with 
neither ear, except it be a woman with a treble and 
aman with a counter-tenor. This unqualities me for 
any mixed conversation: and the fits of deafness in- 
crease ; for I have now been troubled with it near 
seven weeks, and it is not yet lessened, which ex- 
tremely adds to my mortification. I should not haye 
been so particular in troubling you with my ailments 
if they had not been too good an excuse for my ine 
ability to venture anywhere beyond the prospect of 
this town. 

Jam the more obliged to your great civilities be- 
cause I declare, without affectation, that it never lay 
in my power to deserve any one of them. I find by 
the conversation I have had with you that you un- 
derstand a court very well for your time, and are well 
known to the minister on the other side. The con- 
sequence of which is, that it lies in my power to 
undo you, only by letting it be known at St. James's 
that you are perpetually sending me presents and 
holding a constant correspondence with me by letters. 
Another unwary step of yours is, inviting me to your 
house, which will render your election desperate, by 
making all your neighbour squires represent you as 
a person disaffected to the government. Thus I have 
you at my mercy on two accounts, unless you have 
some new court refinements to turn the guilt upon 
me. I wrote a long letter some weeks ago: but I 
could not find by the messenger of your last salmon 
that he knew anything of that letter ; for you take, 
in every circumstance, a special care that I may 
know nothing more than of a salmon being left at 
the deanery. Thus there is a secret commerce be- 
tween your servant and my butler. The first writes 
a letter to the other—says the carriage is paid, that 
the salmon weighs so much, and was sent by his 
master to me. If some of our patriots should hap- 
pen to discover the management of this intrigue, 
they would inform the privy council, from which an 
order would be brought by & messenger to seize on 
the salmon, have it opened, and search all its entrails 
to find some letter of dangerous consequence to the 
state. I believe I told you in my former letter that 
Mr. Lloyd, a clergyman, minister of Colrane, but 
who lives four miles from it, came to me upon his 
going to England, to see his old father in Chester, 
and from thence goes to London to wait upon the 
society. He showed me very ample credentials from 
the magistrates of Colrane to deliver to the society, 
upon some hard things that colony lies under. it 
seems, about three years ago their lease was out ; 
the rent was 3007. a- year; but upon the renewal it 
was raised to 1200/., which was beyond what I have 
known in leases from corporations. I had never seen 
or heard of Mr. Lloyd. He is middle aged, and walks 
with a stick as if he wereinfirm. I wrote by him to 
alderman Barber, putting the case as Mr. Lloyd gave 
it me, who says that the townsfolks and tenants of 
the estate round Colrane would be content to double 
the rent; but that the present prodigious addition 
had made the townsfolks let their buildings decay, 
and the country tenants were in despair. I then 
wondered you came to mention nothing of this te 
me, since vou are concerned for thesociety. If Mr. 
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floyd has not fairly represented the matter he has 
not behaved himself suitable to his function: how- 
ever, pray let me know the truth of the matter, and 
how he came to be employed: only I find that he is 
not known to any of my acquaintance that I have seen 
since. 
e Pray God preserve you, sir, and give you all the 
good success that I am convinced you deserve. — 

I am, with true esteem and gratitude, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, JONATHAN SwIF?. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

May 32, 1737. 
I wit on Monday (this is Saturday, May 22, as you 
will read above in this date) send to talk to Mr. 
Smith: but I distrust your sanguinity so much (by 
my own desponding temper) that I know not whether 
that affair of your justiceship be fixed, but I shall 
know next week, and write or act accordingly, I 
battled in vain with the duke and his clan against 
the lowering of gold, which is just a kind settle- 
ment upon England of 25,000. a-year for ever : yet 
some of my friends differ from me, though all agree 
that the absentees will just be so much gainers. I 
am excessively glad that your difficulty of breathing 
is over; for what is life but breath? I mean not 
that of our nostrils, but our lungs. You must in 
summer ride every half-holiday, and go to church 
every Sunday some miles off. The people of Eng- 
land are copying from us to plague the clergy, but 
they intend far to outdo the original. 1 wish | were 
to be born next century, when we shall be utterly rid 
uf parsons, of which, God be thanked, you are none 
at present; and until your bishop give you a living, 
I will leave off (except this letter) giving you the 
title of reverend. I did write him lately a letter 
with a witness, relating to his printer of “ Quadrille,” 
(did you ever see it?) with which he half ruined 
Faulkner. He promises (against his nature) to con- 
sider him, but interposed an exception, which I be- 
lieve will destroy the whole. Mrs. Whiteway gives 
herself airs of loving you; but do not trust her too 
much, for she grows disobedient, and says she is 
going for to get another favourite. In short, she calls 
you names, and has neither Mr. nor Dr. on her tongue, 
but calls you plain Sheridan, and pox take you. She 
is not with me now, else she would read this in spite 
of me; and, between ourselves, she sets up to be my 
governor. I wish you had sent me the christian name 
of Knatchbull,* and J would have written to him ; but 
1 will see him on Monday, if he will be visible. The 
poem on “ Legion Club’’ is so altered and enlarged, 
as | hear, (for ' only saw the original,) and so 
damnably murdered, that they have added many of 
the club to the true number. I hear itis charged to 
me, with great personal threatenings from the pup- 
pies offended. Some say they will wait for revenge 
to their next. meeting. Others say the privy-council 
will summon the suspected author. If I could get 
the true copy I would send it you. Your bishop 
(Dr. Hort) writes me word that the real author is 
manifest by the work. Your loss of flesh is nothing 
if it be made up with spirit. God help him whe hath 
neither, I mean myself. I believe I shall say with 
Horace, Non omnis moriar; for half my body is al- 
ready spent. 


FROM THE HON. MISS DAVYS. 
May 27, 1737. 
S1a,—I know you are always pleased to do acts of cha- 
rity, which encourages me to take the liberty of recom- 


mending a boy about ten years old, the bearer of this, 


@ Secretary to lord-chanceller Wyndham. 
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to your goodness, to beg you would employ it in get- 
ting him put into the Bluecoat Hospital. } received 
the enclosed letter from him this morning, Your 
compliance with this request, and pardon for thie 
trouble, will oblige, air, your most humble and most 
obedient servant, M. Davys. 


TO MR. POPE. 
Dublin, May 31, 1737. 

It is true IT owe you some letters, but it has pleased 
God that I have not been in a condition to pay you. 
When you shall be at my age, perhaps you may lie 
under the same disability to your present or future 
friends. But my age is not my disability, for J can 
walk six or seven miles and ride adozen. But I am 
deaf for two months together. This deafness un- 
qualifies me for all company, except a few friends 
with counter-tenor voices, whom I can call names 
if they do not speak loud enough for my ears. It is 
this evil that has hindered me from venturing to the 
Bath and to Twickenham; for deafness, being nota 
frequent disorder, has no allowance given it; and 
the scurvy figure a man affected tuat way makes in 
company is utterly insupportable. 

It was I began with the petition to you of Orna 
me, and now you come, like an unfair merchant, to 
charge me with being in your debt; which, by your 
way of reckoning, T must always be, for yours are 
always guineas and mine farthings; and yet I have 
a pretence to quarrel with you, because 1 am not at 
the head of any one of your cpistles. Tam often 
wondcring how you come to excel all mortals on the 
subject of morality, even in the poetical way; and 
should have qonderen more if nature and education 
had not made you 2 professor of it from your infancy. 

All the letters I can find of yours | have fastened 
in a folio cover, and the rest in bundles endorsed ; 
but, by reading their dates, I find a chasin of six 
years, of which I can find no copies; and yet I heep 
them with all possible care; but I have been forced, 
on three or four occasions, to send all my papers to 
some friends, yet those papers were all sent sealed in 
bundles to some faithful friends; however, what I 
have are not much above sixty. I found nothing in 
any one of them to be left out: none of them have 
anything to do with party, of which you are the 
clearest of all men, by your religion and th whole 
tenor of your life ; while | am raging every rmoment 
ayainst the corruption of both kingdoms, especially 
of this, such is my weakuess. 

I have read your ‘* Epistle of Horace to Augustus :”” 
it was sent me in the English edition as soon as it 
could come. They are printing it in a small octavo. 
The curious are looking out, some for flattery, some 
for ironies in it; the sour folks think they have found 
out some; but your admirers here, [ mean every man 
of taste, affect to be certain that the profession of 
friendship to me in the same poem will not suffer 
you to be thought a flatterer. My happiness is that 
you are too far engaged, and in spite of you the ages 
to come will celebrate me, and know you are a friend 
who loved and esteemed me, although I died the ob- 
ject of court and party hatred. 

Pray who is that Mr. Glover who wrote the epic 
poem called “ Leonidas,” which is reprinting here, and 
has great vogue? We have frequently good poems 
of late from London. I have just read one upon 
“Conversation,’’ and two or three others. But the 
crowd do not encumber you, who, like the orator or 
preacher, stand aloft, and are seen above the rest, 
more than the whole assembly below. 

I am able to write no more; and this is my third 
endeavour, which is too weak to finish the paper: 
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um, my dearest friend, yours sincerely, as long as I 
can write, or speak, or think. JONATHAN SwiIFT. 





TO THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
June 14, 1787. 


iy Lorp,—TI had the honour of a letter from your 
ordship, dated April the 7th, which I was not pre- 
dared to answer until thistime. Your lordship must 
needs have known that the history you mention, of 
the “Four last Years of the Queen’s Reign,” was writ- 
ten at Windsor, just upon finishing the peace; at 
which time your father and my lord Bolingbroke 
‘ad a misunderstanding with each other that was 
attended with very bad consequences. When J came 
to Ireland to take this deanery (after the peace was 
made) I could not stay here above a fortnight, being 
recalled by a hundred letters to hasten back, and to 
use my endeavours in reconciling those ministers. 
I left them the history you mention, which I finished 
at Windsor, to the time of the peace. When I re- 
turned to England I found their quarrels and cold- 
ness increased. I laboured to reconcile them as 
much as I was able; I contrived to bring them to 
my lord Masham’s, at St. James’s. My lord and 
lady Masham left us together. I expostulated with 
them both, but could not find any good consequences. 
I was to go to Windsor next day with my lord-trea- 
surer; I pretended business that prevented me; ex- 
pecting they would come to some * * # *.8 But I 
followed them to Windsor; where my lord Boling- 
broke told me that my scheme had come to nothing. 
Things went on at the same rate; they grew more 
estranged every day. My lord-treasurer found his 
credit daily declining. In May before the queen 
died I had my last meeting with them at my lord 
Masham’s. He left us together; and therefore 1 
spoke very freely to them both; and told them ‘1 
would retire, for I found all was gone.” Lord 
Bolingbroke whispered me, “I was in the right.” 
Your father said, “ All would do well.”? I told him 
“that I would go to Oxford on Monday, since I 
found it was impossible to be of any use.’’ I took 
coach to Oxford on Monday; went to a friend in 
Berkshire; there stayed until the queen’s death; 
and then to my station here; where I stayed twelve 
years, and never saw my lord your father afterward. 
They could not. agree about printing the “ History of 
the Four last Years ;:’’ and therefore I have kept it to 
this time, when I determine to publish it in London, 
to the confusion of all those rascals who have ac- 
cused the queen and that ministry of making a bad 
peace; to which that party entirely owes the pro- 
testant succession. JI was then in the greatest trust 
and confidence with your father the lord-treasurer, 
as well as with my lord Bolingbroke, and all others 
who had part in the administration. I had all the 
letters from the secretary’s office during the treaty 
of peace: out of those, and what I learned from the 
ministry, I formed that history, which I am now 
going to publish for the information of posterity, 
and to control the most impudent falsehoods which 
have been published since. I wanted no kind of 
materials, I knew your father better than you 
could at thattime; and I do impartially think him 
the most virtuous minister and the most able 
that ever I remembered to have read of. If your 
lordship has any particular circumstances that may 
fortify what I have said in the history, such as let- 
ters or materials, I am content they should be printed 
at the end by way of appendix. I loved my lord 
your father better than any other man in the world, 
although I had no obligation to him on the score of 


* Here isa blank left for some word of other ; such as agree- 
weal, reconciliation, or the like. 
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preferment; having been driven fo this wretched 
kingdom, to which I was almost a stranger, by his 
want of power to keep me in what I ought to call 
my own country, although I happened to be dropped 
here, and was a year old before I left it; and, to my 
sorrow, did not die before I came back to it again. 
I am extremely glad of the felicity you have in your 
alliances; and desire to present my most humble 
respects to my lady Oxford and your daughter the 
duchess. As to the history, it is only of affairs 
which I know very well; and had all the advantages 
possible to know, when you were in some sort but a 
lad. One great design of it is, to do justice to the 
ministry at that time, and to refute all the objections 
against them, as if they had a design of bringing in 
popery and the pretender: and further to demon- 
strate that the present settlement of the crown was 
chiefly owing to my lord your father. I can never 
expect to see England: I am now too old and too 
sickly, added to almost a perpetual deafness and gid- 
diness. J live a most domestic life: I want nothing 
that is necessary; but I am in a cursed, factious, 
oppressed, miserable country; not made so by nature, 
but by the slavish, hellish principles of an execrable 
prevailing faction in it. 

Farewell, my lord. I have tired you and myself. 
I desire again to present my most humble respects 
to my lady Oxford and the duchess your daughter. 
Pray God preserve you long andhappy! I shall dili- 
gently inquire into your conduct from those who will 
tell me. You have hitherto continued right: let me 
hear that you persevere so. Your task will not be 
long ; for I am not in a condition of health or time 
to trouble this world, and I am heartiiy weary of it 
already ; and so should be in England, which, I hear 
is full as corrupt as this poor enslaved country. I 
I am, with the truest love and respect, my lord, your 
lordship’s most obedient and most obliged, &c. 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER, 
London, June 23, 1737. 
MosT HONOURED FRIEND,—I was favoured with a 
letter some time since by the hands of the bearer, 
Mr. Lloyd, and by him take the opportunity of an- 
swering it. 

I do assure you, sir, that as the society have always 
had the greatest regard for your recommendation, 80 
in this affair they have given a fresh instance of their 
respect ; for they have resolved to relieve their ten- 
ants in Colrane from their hard bargains; and, to 
that end, have put it in a way that is to the entire 
satisfaction of the bearer. 

I hope this will find you in good health, and that 
the hot weather will contribute thereto; which will 
be a great satisfaction to all honest men who wish 
well to their country. 

Our friend Mr. Pope is very hearty and well, and 
has obliged the town lately with several things in 
his way ; among the rest, a translation of Horace’s 
Odes; in one of which you are mentioned “ as sav- 
ing your nation :’’ which gave great offence; and, I 
am assured, was under debate in the council, whether 
he should not be taken up for it: but it happening 
to be done in the late king’s time, they passed it by. 

I hope yousee the paper called ‘‘ Common Sense,” 
which has wit and humour. 

I had thoughts of kissing your hand this summer ; 
but we are all in confusion at Derry about power, 
which will prevent my coming at present; but | am 
in hopes of having that happiness before I die. I 

| thank God I hold out to a miracle almost ; for I am 


; better in my healt! now than I was manv ‘ars ago 


® 
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1 ord Bolingbroke is in France, writing, I am told, 
the “ History of his Own Time :” he is well. You 
will please to make my compliments to lord Orrery 
aud Dr. Delany. 

I have many things to say, which in prudence I 
must defer. 

» J shall conclude with my hearty prayers to Al- 
mighty God to preserve your most valuable life for 
many years, as you are a public blessing to your 
country and a friend to all mankind ; and to assure 
you that Iam, with sincerity, dear sir, your most 
affectionate and most faithful humble servant, 

Joun BARBER. 


FROM DR. KING. 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, June 24, 1737. 

Str,—I do not know for what reason the worthy 
gentlemen of the post-office intercepted a letter 
which I did myself the honour to write to you about 
two months ago. I cannot remember I said any- 
thing that could give them the least offence. I 
did not mention the new halfpence ; I did. not praise 
the royal famly ; I did not blame the prime-minister ; 
I only returned you my thanks for a very kind letter 
I had just then received from you. It is true I en- 
closed in that letter a printed paper called “ Common 
Sense,” in which the author proposes a new scheme 
of government to the people of Corsica, advising 
to make their king of the same stuff of which the 
Indians make their gods. I thought to afford you 
some diversion: but perhaps it was this made the 
whole packet criminal. 

I have this day received o letter from Mrs, White- 
way, in which she tells me that I am to expect the 


manuscript by lord Orrery. I will have the pleasure to | 


{ 


wait on him as soon as I can do it without crossing the © 
. ° | 
Trish channel ; as soon as I receive the papers you shall 


hear from me again. I shall have an opportunity of 
writing fully to you by Mr. Deane Swift, who pro. 
poses to set out for Ireland the next vacation, In 
making mention of this gentleman I cannot help re- 
commending him to your favour. I have very nar- 
rowly observed his conduct ever since I have been 
here; and I can, with great truth, give him the 
character of a modest, sober, ingenious young man. 
He is a hard student, and will do an honour to 
the society of which he is now a member. 

Mrs. Whiteway says that, notwithstanding all your 
complaints, you are in good health and in good 
spirits. What think you of making a trip to Eng- 
land this fine season, and visiting our Alma Mater? 
I can offer you an airy cool room during the sum- 


mer and a warm bedchamber in the winter; and — 


I will take care that your mutton commons shall 
be kept long enough to be tender. 


If you will | 


accept of this invitation I promise to meet you | 


at Chester, and to conduct you to king Edward’s . 
lodgings: and then St. Mary Hall may boast of a | 


triumvirate that is not to be matched in any part of 
the learned world, sir Thomas More, Erasmus, and 
the Drapier. Believe me to be, with the greatest es- 
teem, sir, your most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, Wi.iamM Kine, 


FROM DR. KING TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
St. Mary Hall, Oxon, June 24, 1737, 
Mapam,—I have this day the favour of your letter 
of the 14th, which hath given me great pleasure: 
however, I could not help bestowing some male- 
dictions on those gentlemen at the post-office who 
have been so impertinent as to intercept our cor- 


This paper was written by Dr. King himself. 
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respondence ; for you ought to have received another 
letter from me, with one enclosed for our friend, tu 
some few days after you had the packet from Hartley. 
This was in answer to the letter you mention, which 
I got the very next day (as well as I remember) after 
Hartley went from London. 

As soon as I hear of my lord Orrery’s arrival on 
this side the water I will wait on him to receive the 
papers. The moment they are put into my hands I 
will write you again. 

I do not know why the dean’s friends should think 
it derogatory either to his station or character to 
print the history by subscription, considering how 
the money arising by the sale of it is to be applied. 
I am not for selling the copy to a bookseller: for, 
unless a sufficient caution be taken, the bookseller, 
when he is master of the copy, will -ertainly print 
it by subscription, and so have all the benefit which 
the dean refuses. But I] shall be better able to sent 
you my thoughts of this matter when I have talked. 
with some of my friends who have had more deal- 
ings in this way than I have. 

And have you at last got store of copper halfpence, 
and are content to give us gold and silver in exchange 
for thisnew coin? This serves to verify an observa- 
tion I have frequently made, that the grossest im- 
position on the public will go down, if the managers 
have but patience to try it twice, and art enough to 
give it a» new name. The excise scheme, which 
made such a noise here a few years ago, passed here 
last winter with little opposition, under a new shape 
and title. How would the ghost of Wood triumph 
over the drapier, and rattle his copper chains, if 
the spectre were permitted to meet him in his walks? 
But I am unawares running into politics, without 
considering that these reflections may occasion the 
loss of my letter. I have therefure done with your 
copper. 

You cannot imagine how greatly I um vexed and 
disappointed that I have been so long obliged to keep 
back my conversation-piece.* I have, in this respect, 
wholly complied with the reasoning, or rather with 
the humours, of some of my friends. They were 
willing to try their skill in accommodating my 
Irish affairs; in which, after all, I believe they will 
be disappointed as much as I have been: for the 
adversaries I have to deal with proceed on a prin- 
ciple that will hear no reason, and do no good, not 
even to themselves, if others are at the same time 
to receive any benefit by the bargain. How- 
ever, since you seem so earnestly to desire a second 
view of this work, I will send you a book by Mr. 
Swift, who intends to go from hence about ten days 
or a fortnight hence. You will be so kind as to keep 
it in your hands until the publication. 

As I think it proper to write a postscript in your 
letter to a certain person that must be nameless, 
and finding 1 have but room for my address to him, 
I will say no more to you now than I[ am, and 
always must be, madam, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, Witiiam KING 


P.S. To the gentleman of the post-office who inter- 
cepted my last letter addressed to Mrs. Whiteway, 
at her house in Abbey-street, together with a letter 
enclosed and addressed to the dean of St. Patrick’s. 


Sirn,—when you have sufficiently perused this letter, 
I beg the favour of you to send it to the lady to 
whom it is directed. I shall not take it ill though 
you should not give yourself the trouble to seal it 
again. If anything I have said about the copper 


* Meaning ‘‘ The Toast, ’ a satire, in which Dr. King assailed 
_ many of the persons with whom he was engaged in an Irish 
| Jewesuit. 
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halfpence and excise should offend you, blot it out. 
I shall think myself much obliged to you if at the 
same time you will be pleased to send Mrs. White- 
way those letters which are now in your hands, with 
such alterations and umendments as you think pro- 
per. I cannot believe that your orders will justify 
you in detaining letters of business; for as you are a 
civil officer, I conceive you have not a licence to 
rob on the highway. If I happen to be mistaken, 
of which I shall be convinced if this letter should 
be likewise intercepted, I will hereafter change my 
address and enrol you and your superior in my 
catalogue of heroes. 


FROM MR. LEWIS. 
London, June 30, 1787. 

Our friend Pope tells me you could wish to revive a 
correspondence with some of your old acquaintances, 
that you might not remain entirely ignorant of what 
passes in this country: on this occasion I would offer 
myself with pleasure if 1 thought the little trifles that 
come to my knowledge could in the least contribute 
to your amusement; but, as you yourself judge very 
rightly, I am too much out of the world, and see 
things at too great a distance; and besides this, my 
age, and the use I have formerly made of my eyes in 
writing by candlelight, have now reduced me almost 
to blindness, and I see nothing less than the pips of 
the cards, from which I have some relief in a long 
winter evening. However, to show my dear dean 
how much I love him, I have taken my pen in my 
hand to scratch him out a letter, though it be little 
more than to tell him most of those he and I used to 
converse with are dead; but I am still alive, and 
lead a poor animal life. Lord Masham is much in 
the same way: he has married his son, and boards 
with him: the lady is the daughter of Salway Win- 
nington, and they all live lovingly together; the old 
gentleman walks a-foot, which makes me fear that 
he has made settlements above his strength. I regret 
the loss of Dr. Arbuthnot every hour of the day: he 
was the best-cunditioned creature that ever breathed, 
and the most cheerful; yet his poor son George is 
under the utmost dejection of spirits, almost to a 
degree of delirium; his two sisters give affectionate 
attendance, and I hope he will grow better. Sir 
William Wyndham makes the first figure in parlia- 
ment, and is one of the moat amiable men in the 
world : he is very happy in his wife lady Blandford ; 
but I fear his eldest son will not come into his mea- 
sures: this may create him some uneasiness, 

Lord Bathurst is in Gloucestershire, where he 
plants, transplants, and unplants: thus he erects an 
employment for himself independent of a court. 

I have the happiness to live near lord Oxford, who 
continues that kindness and protection to me that I 
had from his father. God Almighty has given him 
both the power and the will to support the numerous 
family of his sister, which haa been brought to ruin 
by that unworthy man lord Kinnoul. 

Now I name him, I mean lord Oxford, let me ask 
vou if it be true that you are going to print a “ His- 
ory of the Four last Years of the Queen’ if it is, 
will not you let me see it before you send it to the 
press? Is it not poosible that I may suggest some 
things that you may have omitted, and give you rea- 
sons for leaving out others? The scene is changed 
since that period of time: the conditions of the peace 
of Utrecht have been applauded by most part of man- 
kind, even in the two houses of parliament ?’ should 
not matters rest here, at least for some time? I 
presume your great end is to do justice to truth; the 
second point may perhaps be to make a compliment 
to the Oxford family: permit me to say as to the 
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first, that, though you know perh{ps more tuan any 
one man, I may possihly contribute a mite; anal, 
with the alteration of one word, viz. by inserting 
parva instead of magna, apply to myself that passage 
of Virgil, et guorum pars parva fut. As to the second 
point, I do not conceive your compliment to lord 
Oxford to be so perfect as it might be, unless you 
lay the manuscript before him, that it may be con- 
sidered here. 

Our little captain blusters, reviews, and thinks he 
governs the world, when in reality he does nothing, 
for the first minister stands possessed of all the regal 
power; the latter prates well in the house, and by 
corruption is absolute master of it: as to other mat- 
ters, his foreign treaties are absurd, and his manage- 
ment of the funds betrays a want of skill: he has 
a low way of thinking. My dear dean, adieu; be- 
lieve me to be, what I really am, most affectionately 
yours, Erasmus Lewis. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 
Dover-street, July 4, 1787. 

Goop Mr. Dean,— Your letter of June 14th, in an- 
swer to mine of the 7th of April, is come to my 
hands; and it is with no small concern that I have 
read it, and to find that you seem to have formed a 
resolution to put the ‘‘ History of the Four last Years 
of the Queen” to the press; a resolution taken with- 
out giving your friends, and those that are greatly 
concerned, some notice, or suffering them to have 
time and opportunity to read the papers over and to 
consider them. I hope it is not too late yet, and that 
you will be so good as to let some friends see them 
before they are put to the press; and as you propose 
to have the work printed here, it will be easy to give 
directions to whom you will please to give the libert; 
of seeing them; I beg I may be one: this request i 
again repeat to you, and I hope you will grant it. I 
do not doubt but there are many who will persuade 
you to publish it; but they are not proper judges: 
their reasons may be of different kinds, and their 
motives to press on this work may be quite different 
and perhaps conccaled from you. 

I am extremely sensible of the firm love and regard 
you had for my father, and have for hig memory; 
and upon that account it is that I nowrenew my 
request that you would at least defer this’ printing 
until you have had the advice of friends. You have 
forgot that you lent me the history to read when 
you were in England, since my father died; I do 
remember it well. I would ask your pardon for 
giving you this trouble; but upon this affair I am 
so nearly concerned, that if I did not my utmost to 
prevent it I should never forgive myself. 

I am extremely obliged to you for your good and 
kind concern for me and my family. My wife desires 
your acceptance of her most bumble service; my 
daughter desires the same; they both are sensible of 
your good wishes for them. Iam, with true esteem 
and respect, dear sir, your obliged and most affec- 
tionate humble servant, OxFORD. 


MR. POPE TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 
July 12, 1737. 
My Lorp,—The pleasure you gave me in acquaint- 
ing me of the dean’s better health is one so truly 
great as might content even your own humanity ; 
and, whatever my sincere opinion and respect of 
your lordship prompts me to wish from your hands 
for myself, your love for him makes me happy. 
Would to God my weight, added to yours, could 
turn his inclinations to this side, that I might love te 
enjoy him here through your means, and flatter my- 
self it was partly through my own! But this I fear 
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will never be the case: and I think it more prebable 
his attraction will draw me on the other side, which, 
I protest, nothing less than a probability of dying at 
sea, consilering the weak frame of my breast, would 
have hindered me from two years past. In short, 
whenever I think of him, it is with the vexation 
of all impotent passions, that carry us out of our- 
selves only to spoil our quiet and make us return 
to a resignation, which is the most melancholy of all 
virtues. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

July 23, 1737. 
Dear Sir,—If I were to tell you who inquire for 
you, and what they say of you, it would take up 
more paper than I have in my lodgings and more 
time than I stay in town. Yet London is empty ; 
not dusty, for we have had rain; not dull, for Mr. 
Pope is in it; not noisy, for we have no cars ;* not 
troublesome, for 2 man may walk quietly about the 
streets ; in short, it is just as I would have it till 
Monday, and then I quit St. Paul’s for my little 
church at Marston. 

Your commands are obeyed long ago; Dr. King 
has his cargo,® Mrs. Barber her conversation,® and 
Mr. Pope his letters. To-morrow I pass with him 
at Twickenham; the olim meminisse will be our 
feast. Leave Dublin and come to us. Methinks 
there are many stronger reasons for it than hereto- 
fore; at least I feel them: and I will say with Mac- 
beth, Would thou could’st! 

My health is greatly mended; so I hope is yours; 
write to me when you can in your best health and 
utmost leisure; never break through that rule. Can 
friendship increase by absence? Sure it does; at 
least mine rises some degrees, or seems to rise; try 
if it will fall by coming nearer; no, certainly it can- 
not be higher. Yours most affectionately, 

ORRERY, 


TO MR. LEWIS. 
July 28, 1787. 
Dear Frienp,— While any of those who used to write 
to me were alive I always inquired after you. But 
since your secretaryship in the queen’s time I be- 
lieved you were so glutted with the office that you 
had not patience to venture on a letter to an absent 
useless acquaintance; and I find I owe yours to my 
lord Oxford. The history you mention was written 
above a year before the queen’s death. [ left it 
with the treasurer and lord Bolingbroke when 1 
first came over to take this deanery. I returned in 
less than a month; but the ministry could not agree 
about printing it. It was to conclude with the peace. 
I stayed in London above nine months; but not 
being able-to reconcile the quarrels between those 
two, | went to a friend in Berkshire, and, on the 
queen's death, came hither for good and all. I am 
confident you read that history; as this lord Oxford 
did, as he owns in his two letters, the last of which 
reached me not above ten days ago. You know, on 
the queen’s death, how the peace and all proceedings 
were universally condemned, This I knew would 
be done; and the chief cause of my writing was, 
not to let such a queen and ministry lie under such 
a load of infamy, or posterity be so ill informed, &c. 
Lord Oxford is in the wrong to be in pain about his 
his father’s character, or his proceedings in his 
ministry; which is so drawn that his greatest ad- 
mirers will rather censure me for partiality; neither 
ean he tell me anything material out of his papers 
» Alluding to the Irish cars. 


* The MS. of ‘‘ The History of the Four last Years. 
¢ The ‘* Treatise on Polite Conversation.’ 
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which I was not then informed of; nor do I kuow 
anybody but yourself who could give tne more light 
than what I then received; for 1 remember I often 
consulted with you, and took memorials of many 
important particulars which you told me, as I did of 
others, for four years together. I can find no way 
to have the original delivered to lord Oxford or to 
you; for the person who has it will not trust it out 
of his hands; but I believe would be contented to 
let it be read to either of you, if it could be done 
without letting it out of his hands,® although per- 
haps that may be toolate. If my health would have 
permitted me for some years past to have ventured 
as far as Londun I would have satisfied both my 
lord and you. I believe you know thatlord Boling- 
broke is now busy in France writing the ‘‘ History of 
his Own Time;’’ and how much he grew to hate the 
treasurer you know too well; and I know how much 
lord Bolingbroke hates his very memory. This is 
what the present lord Oxford should be in most pain 
at, not about me. I have had my share of affliction 
sufficient in the loss of Dr. Arbuthnot and poor 
Gay and others; and 1 heartily pity poor lord Ma- 
sham. I would fain know whether his son be a va- 
luable young man; because I much dislike his 
education. When I was last among you sir William 
Wyndham was in a bad state of health; I always 
loved him, and I rejoice to hear from you the figure 
he makes. But I know so little of what passes that 
I never heard of lady Blandford, his present wite. 

Lord Bathurst used to write to me, but has 
dropped it some years. Pray is Charles Ford yet 
alive? for he has dropped me too; or perhaps my 
illness has hindered me from provoking his remem- 
brance; for I have been long in a very bad condi- 
tion. My deafness, which used to be occasional and 
for a short time, has stuck by me now several months 
without remission; so that I am unfit for any con- 
versation except one or two Stentors of either sex ; 
and my old giddiness is likewise become chronical, 
atlhough not in equal violence with my former short 
fits. 

I was never so much deceived in any Scot as by 
that execrable lord Kinnoul, whom 1 loved ex- 
tremely, and now detest beyond expression, 

You say so little of yourself that [ know not whe- 
ther you are in health or sickness, only that you lead 
a mere animal life; which, with nine parts in ten, is 
a sign of health. I find you have not, like me, lost 
your memory, nor I hope your sense of hearing, 
which is the greatest loss of any, and more comfort- 
less than even being blind; I mean in the article of 
company. Writing no longer amuses me, for] can- 
not think. I dine constantly at home in my cham- 
ber with a grave housekeeper whom I call sir 
Robert; and sometimes receive one or two friends 
and a female cousin, with strong, high, tenor voices. 
Jam, &c. JONATHAN Swirt. 





Ph 


TO MR. POPE. | 
Dublin, July 23, 1737. 
1 sent a letter to you some weeks ago, which my 
lord Orrery enclosed in one of his, to which I re 
ceived as yet no answer; but it will be time enough 
when his lordship goes over, which will be, as he 
hopes, in about ten days, and then he will take with 
him all the letters I preserved of yours, which are 
not above twenty-five. I find there is a great chasm 
* As, a little before thie period, the great abilities of Dr 
Swift had begun to fail, he had, in order to gratify some of his 
acquaintance, called for ‘* The History of the Four Jast Years 
of the Queen s Reign” once or twice out of his friend's hands, 
and lent it abroad; by which means part of the contents were 
whispered about the town, and several had pretended to have 
read it who perhaps had got seen one line of 1¢. 
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of some years, but the dates are more early than my 
two last journeys to England, which makes me 
imagine that in one of those journeys I carried over 
another cargo. But I cannot trust my memory half 
an hour; and my disorders of deafness and giddi- 
ness increase daily. So that Iam declining as fast 
as it is easily possible for me if I were a dozen years 
older. 

We have had your volume of letters, which I am 
told are to be printed here. Some of those who 
highly esteem you, and a few who know you per- 
sonally, are grieved to find you make no distinction 
between the English gentry of this kingdom and the 
savage old Irish (who are only the vulgar, and some 
gentlemen who live in-the Irish parts of the kingdom), 
but the English colonies, who are three parts in four, 
are much more civilised than many counties in Eng- 
land, and speak better English, and are much better 
bred. And they think it very hard that an Ameri- 
can, who is of the fifth generation from England. 
should be allowed to preserve that title only because 
we have been told by some of them that their names 
are entered in some parish in London. I have three 
or four cousins here who were born in Portugal, 
whose parents took the same care, and they are all 
of them Londoners. Dr. Delany, who, as I take it, 
is of an Irish family, came to visit me three days ago, 
on purpose to complain of those passages in your 
letters; he will not allow such a difference between 
the two climates, but will assert that North Wales, 
Northumberland, Yorkshire, and the other northern 
shires, have a more cloudy, ungenial air than any 
part of Ireland. In short, I am afraid your friends 
and admirers here will force you to make a palinody. 

As for the other parts of your volume of letters, 
my opinion is that there might be collected from them 
the best system that ever was writ for the conduct 
of human life, at least to shame all reasonable men 
out of their follies and vices. It is some recommenda- 
tion of this kingdom and of the taste of the people 
that you are at least as highly celebrated here as you 
are athome. If you will blame us for slavery, cor- 
ruption, atheism, and such trifles, do it freely, but 
include England, only with an addition of every other 
vice, I wish you would give orders against the cor- 
ruption of English by those scribblers who send over 
their trash in prose and verse, with abominable cur- 
tailings and quaint modernisms. I now am daily 
expecting an end of life; I have lost all spirit and 
every scrap of health; 1 sometimes recover a little of 
my hearing, but my head is ever out of order. While 
I have any ability to hold a commerce with you I 
will never be silent, and this chancing to be a day 
that I can hold a pen, 1 will drag it as long as I am 
able. Pray let my lord Orrery see you often; next 
to yourself I love no man so well; and tell him what 
I say if he visits you. I have now done, for it is 
evening, and my head grows worse. May God al- 
ways protect you and preserve you long for a pattern 
of piety and virtue. 

Farewell, my dearest and almost only constant 
friend. I am ever, at least in my esteem, honour, 
and affection to you, what I hope you expect me to 
be, yours, &c. JONATHAN SwirtT. 


TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR, ALDER- 
MEN, SHERIFFS, AND COMMON-COUNCIL OF THE 
CITY OF CORK. 

Deanery-house, Dublin, August 15, 1737. 


GENTLEMEN,—I received from you aome weeks ago 
the honour of my freedom in a silver box, by the 
hands of Mr. Stannard,* but it was not delivered to 


® Katon Stannard, esq. then recorder of Dublin, and after- 
wards prime serjeap 
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me in as many weeks more, because I suppose he 
was too full of more important business. Since that 
time I have been wholly confined by sickness, so that 
I was not able to return you my acknowledgment; 
and it is with much difficulty I do it now, my head 
continuing in great disorder. Mr. Faulkner will be 
the bearer of my letter, who sets out this morning 
for Cork. 

I could have wished, as I am a private man, that 
in the instrument of my freedom you had pleased to 
assign your reasons for making choice of me. 1 
know it is a usual compliment to bestow the freedom 
of the city on an archbishop, or lord-chancellor, and 
other persons of great titles, nerely upon account of 
their stations or power; but a private man, and a per: 
fect stranger, without power or grandeur, may justly 
expect to find the motives assigned in the instrument 
of his freedom on what account he is thus distin- 
guished. And yet I cannot discover in the whole 
parchment scrip any one reason offered. Next, as 
to the silver box ;* there is not so much as my name 
upon it, nor any one syllable to show it was a present 
from your city. Therefore I have, by the advice of 
friends, agreeable with my opinion, sent back the 
box and instrument of freedom by Mr. Faulkner, to 
be returned to you, leaving to your choice whether 
to insert the reasons for which you were pleased to 
give me my freedom, or bestow the box upon some 
more worthy person whom you may have an intention 
to honour, because it will equally fit everybody. I am 
with true esteem and gratitude, gentlemen, your 
most obedient and obliged servant, | 

JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM MR. FARREN. 
Cork, September 14, 1737. 
REVEREND Sir,—I am favoured with yours by Mr. 
Faulkner, and am sorry the health of a man the 
whole kingdom has at heart should be so much in 
danger. 

When the box with your freedom was given the 
recorder to be presented to you, I hoped he would, 
in the name of the city, have expressed their grateful 
acknowledgments for the many services the public 
have received from you, which are the motives that 
induced us to make you one of our citizens} and as 
they will ever remain monuments to your glory, we 
imagined it needless to make any inscription on the 
box, and especially as we have no precedents on our 
books for any such. But as so great and deserving 
a patriot merits all distinction that can be made, 1 
have, by the consent and approbation of the council, 
directed the box to you, and hope what is inscribed 
upon it, although greatly inferior to what your merit 
is entitled to, will, however, demonstrate the great 
regard and respect we have for you, on account of 
the many singular services your pen and *your coun- 
sel have done this poor country; and am, reverend 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Tuomas FARREN, mayor. 


FROM LORD BATHURST. 
Cirencester, October 5, 1737, 

Dear Mr. Dean,—That I often think of you is most 
certain, but if I should write to you as often ycu 
would think me extremely troublesome. I was 
alarmed some time ago with hearing that you were 
much indisposed, but if later accounts are to be de- 
pended upon you are now in perfect health. I should 
be heartily glad to have that news confirmed to me 
by two lines under your hand; however, I write to 

* In consequence of this letter, there was an inscription and 
the city-arms of Cork engraved on the box, and reasons on the 
era instrument for preseuting him with the freedom of 
that city. 
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ie now under that supposition, for which reason I 
ave cut out a little business for you. 

That very pretty epistle which you wrote many 
years ago to lord Oxford is printed very incorrectly. 
I have a copy (of which I send you a transcript) 
which has some very good lines in it that are not in 

ethe printed copy; and besides, if you will compare 
it with the original, you will find that you left off 
without going through with the epistle. The fable 
of the ‘“‘ Country and City Mouse”? is as prettily told 
as anything of that kind ever was: possibly, if you 
look over your papers you may find that you finished 
the whole; if not, I enjoin you as a task to go through 
with it, and I beg of you do not suffer an imperfect 
copy to stand while it is in your power to rectify it. 
Adieu! do me the justice to believe me most faith- 
fully and unalterably yours. 





TO MR. COPE. 
Deanery-house, November 11, 1737. 

Sir,—I was just going to write to you when your 
clerk brought me your note for 36/., which was more 
by a third part than I desired, and for which I 
feartily thank you. I have been used since my 
illness to hear so many thousand lies told of myself 
and others, and so circumstantially, that my head 
was almost turned; and if I gave them any credit it 
was because one thing I knew perfectly, that we 
differed entirely in our opinions of public manage- 
ment. I did and do detest the lowering of the gold, 
because I saw a resolution seven years old of your 
house of commons of a very different nature, and 
have since seen tracts against it, which to me were 
demonstrations; and am assured, as well as know 
by experience, that I have not received a penny ex- 
cept from you. However, although I know you to 
be somewhat of what we call a giber, yet I am con- 
vinced by your assertions that I was ill informed ; 
and yet we differ so much in the present politics 
that i doubt it will much affect the good-will you 
formerly seemed to bear me. I grant that the bishops, 
the people in employments of all kinds who receive 
salaries, and some others, will not lose a penny by 
lowering the money, because they must still have 
their pay; and if your estate be set much under 
value you will be no sufferer, though I and thou- 
sands of others will soundly feel the smart, and par- 
ticularly the lower clergy, who 1 find are out of 
everybody’s good graces, but for what reasons I 
know not. I hear your house is forming a bill> 
against all legacies to the church or any public cha- 
rity, which puts me under a great difficulty, because 
by my will I have bequeathed my whole fortune to 
build and endow an hospital for lunatics and idiots.¢ 
I wish I had any certainty in that matter. You mis- 
took me in one expression: what I said was, that I 
wished all who were for lowering the gold were low- 
ered to the dust; and I might explain it so that it 
would bear the sense of causing them to repent in 
dust and ashes. J am, sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


® On the back of the original letter Dr. Swift has observed 
that upon Panag ht it he added twenty lines to the poem. It 
is in imitation of the sixth satire of the second book of Horace, 
and is printed with the additional lines in the works of Pope. 

t This bill did not pass. 

¢ The dean drew up a petition to the house of lords in Ire- 
land to be excepted in the heads of the bill for a mortmain act, 
then in agitation, that he might be at liberty to fulfil his bene- 
volent intention: but the bill did not pass. The hospital (en- 
dowed by Dr. Swift’s legacy of 10,0001.) was incorporated by 
charter in August, 1746. By a printed statement in 1770 it ap- 
pears that, by the addition of other legacies, the trustees were 
enabled at that time to admit thirty-four patients on the esta- 
plishment; and had also sixteen boarders under cure, at the 
sate of thirty guiveas a-year for each. 
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FROM LORD MOMNTIOY.« 
November i7, 1789. 
Str,—I shall with great pleasure bring in yovr pe. 
tition to-morrow, the house of lords not sitting until 
then; but I find there is a small mistake in po nt cf 
form, which will be proper to be set right before the 
petition shall be presented.® 

You mention the bill as if it would certainly pass 
and be transmitted into England ; instead of which 
I must beg the favour of you to say that ‘ there are 
heads of a bill depending now before your lordships’ 
committee, in order to prevent,” &c. &c.; for until 
such time as it shall have gone through that no one 
can declare the fate of it. 

I should not be so impertinent as to pretend to 
direct you in this, but that 1 apprehend you did not 
know the progress the bill has taken ; if you will get 
it written over again my servant shall wait to bring 
it to me, and I shall take care, as soon as the petition 
is received, to have a clause ready, in pursuance of 
it, to except your charity. I am, with great respect, 
sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Moun Tsoy. 


FROM MR. FORD. 
November 22, 1737. 

I cannot help putting you in mind of me sometimes, 
though I am sure of having no return. I often read 
your name in the newspapers, but hardly have any 
other account of you, except when I happen to see 
lord Orrery. He told me the last time that you had 
been ill, but were perfectly recovered. 

I hear they are going to publish two volumes more 
@f your works. 1 see no reason why all the pam- 
phlets published at the end of the queen’s reign 
might not be inserted. Your objection of their being 
momentary things will not hold. “ Killing no Mur- 
der,” and many other old tracts, are still read with 
pleasure, not to mention ‘Tully's Letters,” which 
have not died with the times. My comfort is, they 
will some time or other be found among my books 
with the author’s name, and posterity obliged with 
them. I have been driven out of a great house, 
where I had lodged between four and five years, by 
new lodgers, with an insupportable noise, and have 
taken a little one to myself ina little court, merely 
for the sake of sleeping in quiet. It isin St. James’s- 
place, and called Little Cleveland-court. I believe 
you never observed it; for I never did, though I 
lodged very near it, till I was carried there to see the 
house I have taken. Though coaches come in, it 
consists of but six houses in all. Mine is but two 
stories high, contrived exactly as I would wish, as I 
seldom eat at home. The ground-floor is of small 
use to me, for the fore parlour is flung into the entry, 
and makes a magnificent London hall. The back 
one, by their ridiculous custom of tacking a closet 
almost of the same bigness to it, is so dark that I 
can hardly see to read there in the middle of the day. 
Up one pair of stairs I have avery good dining-room, 
which on the second floor is divided into two, and 
makes room for my whole family, a man and a'‘maid, 
both at board wages. Over my bedchamber is my 
study, the pleasantest part of the house, from whence 
you have a full view of Buckingham-house and all 
that part of the park, My furniture is clean and new, 
but of the cheapest things I could find out. The 
most valuable goods I have are two different prints 
of you. I am still in great hopes I shall one day 
have the happiness of seeing you in it. 

a William Stewart, viscount Mountjoy, created earl of Blee 
sington December 7, 1745. ¥ 

> The dean's petition to be excepted frcm the mortmain-bil 
in case itshould pass, 
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Everybudy agrees the queen’s death was wholly 
owing to her own fault. She had a rupture, which 
she would not discover; and the surgeon who opened 
her navel declared if he had known it two days 
sooner she should have been walking about the next 
day. By her concealing her distemper they gave her 
strong cordials for the gout in her stomach, which 
did her great mischief. The king is said to have 
given her the first account of her condition: she bore 
it with great resolution, and immediately sent for the 
rest of her children, to take formal leave of them, but 
absolutely refused to see the prince of Wales; nor 
could the archbishop of Canterbury, when he gave 
her the sacrament, prevail on her, though she said 
she heartily forgave the prince. It is thought her 
death will bea loss, at least in point of ease, to some 
‘of the ministers. 

Since Lewis has lost his old wife he has had an 
old maiden niece to live with him, continues the 
same life, takes the air in his coach, dines moderately 
at home, and sees nobody. 

It was reported, and is still believed by many, that 
sir Robert Walpole, upon the loss of his, made Miss 
Skirret an honest woman; but if it be so the marriage 
is not yet owned. 

That you may, in health and happiness, see many 
30th of Novembers, is the most sincere and hearty 
wish of yours, &c. C. Forp, 
If you will be so kind as to let me hear from you 

once again, you may either direct to me at the 

Cocoa-tree, or to Little Cleveland-court, in St. 

James’s-place. 





FROM THE CHEVALIER RAMSAY. > 


Paris, November 29, 1737. 

REVEREND S1R,—I received only some weeks ago 
the works you were pleased to send me, and have 
perused them with new pleasure. I still find in them 
all the marks of that original genius and universal 
beneficence which compose your character. I cannot 
send you in return any such valuable compositions 
of mine, but you will receive by the first ships that 
go for Ireland my “ History of the Mareschal de Tu- 
renne,” the greatest French hero that ever was. I 
shall be glad to know your opinion of the per- 
formance. 

I am, with the greatest respect, veneration, and 
friendship, dear sir, your most humble and most 
obedient servant, THE CHEVALIER RAMSay. 
Pray allow me to assure Mr, Sican of my most hum- 

ble respects. 
1f you have any commands for me in this country 

or for any of your friends, pray direct for me, under 

a cover, A son altesse monseigneur le compte 

d’ Evreux, général de la cavallerie a Paris. 


¥ROM LORD BATHURST. 
Searcliffe Farm, December 6, 1737. 
Dean Sir,-—I received a letter from you at Ciren- 
cester, full of life and spirits, which gave me singular 
satisfaction ; bat those complaints you make of the 
deplorable state of Ireland made me reflect upon the 
condition of England, and I am inclined to think it 
is not much better; possibly the only difference is 
that we shall be the lastdevoured.* I have attended 
parliament many years, and never found that I could 
do any good; I have therefore entered upon a new 
scheme of life, and am determined to look affgr my 
own affairs a little. I am now ina small farm-house 
in Derbyshire, and my chief business is to take care 
that my agents do not impose upon my tenants. I 
am for letting them all gocd bargains, that my rents 


a The promise of Polypheme to Ulysses. 
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may be paid as long as any rents can be paid ; and 


| when the time comes that there is no money, they 
‘ are honest fellows, and will bring me in what corn 


and cattle I shall want. I want no foreign commo.- 
dities ; my neighbour the duke of Kingston has im- 
ported one,* but I do not think it worth the carriage 

I passed through London in my way here, and, 
everybody wondered I could leave them, they were 
so full of speculations upon the great event which 
lately happened ;» but I am of opinion some time 
will be necessary to produce any cunsequences. 
Some consequences will certainly follow; but time 
must ripen matters for them. I could send you many 
speculations of my own and others upon this subject, 
but it is too nice a subject for me to handle in a post 
letter. It is not everybody who ought to have liberty 
to abuse their superiors; if a man has so much wit 
as to get the majority of mankind on his side he is 
often safe ; or if he is known to have talents that can 
make an abuse stick close he is still safer. You 
may say where is the occasion of abusing anybody ? 
I never did in my life; but you have often told truth 
of persons who would rather you had abused them 
in the grossest manner. 

I may say in parliament that we are impoverished 
at home and rendered contemptible abroad, because 
nobody will care to call upon me to prove it; but I 
do not know whether I may venture to put that in a 
letter, at least in a letter to a disaffected person : 
such you will be reputed as long as you live; after 
your death perhaps you may stand rectus tn curta. 

I met our friend Pope in town; he is as sure to be 
there in a bustle as a porpus ina storm. He told 
me that he would retire to Twickenham for a fort- 
night; but I doubt it much. Since I found by your 
last that your hand and your head are both in so 
good a condition, let me hear from you sometimes. 
And do not be discouraged that I send you nothing 
worth reading now. I have talked with nobody for 
some time past but farmers and ploughmen; when 
I come into good company again I may possibly ba 
less insipid; but in whatever condition I am I shall 
always be most ambitious of your friendship and 
most desirous of your esteem, being most faithfully 
and sincerely, dear sir, your obedient hymble ser- 
vant, BATHURST. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 
Deanery-house, December 15, 1737. 
Mr. FavL_KNER,—The short treatise that I here send 
you enclosed was put into my hands by a very worthy 
person [Alexander Macaulay, esq.], of much ancient 
learning, as well as knowledge in the laws of both 
kingdoms. He is likewise a most loyal subject to 
king George, and wholly attached to the Hanover 
family, and is a gentleman of as many virtues as | 
have anywhere met. However, it scems he cannot 
be blind or unconcerned at the mistaken conduct 
of his country in a point of the highest importance 
to its welfare. He has learnedly shown, from the 
practice of all wise nations in past and late ages, 
that tillage was the great principle and foundation of 
thir wealth, and recommends the practice of it to 
this kingdom with the most weighty reasons. He 
mentions the prodigious sums sent out yearly for 
importing all sorts of corn, in the miserable money- 
less ccndition we are nowin. To which I cannot 
but add that, in reading the resolutions of the last 
sessions, I have observed in several papers that the 
honourable house of commons seem to be of the 
same sentiment, although the increase of tillage may 
* Madame la Touche, a French lady. 


> The death of queen Caroliue, on Sunday evening, N« vem 
, ber 20, 1737. 
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se of advantage to the clergy, whom I conceive to 
Fe as loyal a body of men to the present king and 
family as any in the nation; and by the great pro- 
vidence of God it is so ordered that, if the clergy be 
fairly dealt with, whatever increases their mainte- 
nance will more largely increase the estates of the 
“landed men and the profits of their farmers. 
I desire you, Mr. Faulkner, to print the treatise 
in a fair letter and a good paper. I am your faithful 
friend and servant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 





TO DR. CLANCY. 
Deanery-house, Christmas-day, 1737, 
S1x,—Some friend of mine lent mea comedy,® which 
I am told was written by you: I read it carefully, 
with much pleasure, on account both of the charac- 
ters and the moral. I have no interest with the 
people of the playhouse, else 1 should gladly re- 
commend it to them. I send you a small present,? 
in such gold as will not give you trouble to change; 
for I much pity your loss of sight, which if it pleased 
God to let you enjoy, your other talents might have 
been your honest support, and have eased you of 
your present confinement. I am, sir, your well- 
wishing friend and humble servant, 
JONATHAN SwIFT. 


I know not who lent me the play; if it came from 

you I will send it back to-morrow. 
This letter and the packet were sealed with the head 

of Socrates. 

FROM LADY HOWTH. 
December 26, 1737. 

Dear Sir,—Knowing you to be very poor I have 
sent you a couple of wild-ducks, a couple of par- 
tridges, a side of vension, and some plover, which 
will help to keep your house this Christmas. You 
may make a miser’s feast, and drink your blue-eyed 
nymph4 in a bumper, as we do the drapier; and 
when these are out let me know, and you shall have 
a fresh supply. I have sent them by a blackguard, 
knowing you to be of a very generous temper, 
though very poor. My lord and husband joins with 
me in wishing you a merry Christmas, and many of 
them; and am sincerely your affectionate friend and 
sea-nymph. 
If I signed my name, and the letter should be found, 

you and I might be suspected. 


FROM DR. CLANCY. 
December 27, 1737. 

ReRvEREND Srir,— When I strive to express the 
thorough sense I have of your humanity and good- 
ness, my attempt ceases in admiration of them. You 
have favoured my performance with some degree of 
approbation, and you have considered my unfor- 
tunate condition by a mark of your known bene- 
volence; from my very soul I sincerely thank you. 
That approbation, which in some more happy periods 
of my life would have made me proud even to vanity, 
has now in my distress comforted and soothed my 
misery. 

If I did not fear being troublesome I should do 
myself the honour of waiting upon you if you will 

* ‘ The Sharper,” the principa) character of which perform- 
suce was designed to represent colonel Chartres 

b Thia packet contained five pounds in small pieces of gold of 
different kinds, of which the largest did not exceel the value 
of five shillings. 

° Dr. Clancy had pursued the study of pone. and was pa- 
trouised by Or. Helsham; but having lost his sight by a cold in 
1787, before he could regularly engage in the business of his 
profession, he kept a Latin school for his aid eh 

4 Lady Howth having very sparkling blue-grey eyes, Dr. 
Swift used to distioguish her by the name of ‘‘ the blue-eyed 
oymph.” 
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be pleased to permit me to do so. Atany time } 
am ready to obey your command; and am, with the 
utmost respect and gratitude, sir, your most obliged 
humble servant, Mic. Ciancy. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 
Deanery-house, Dublin, January 6, 1738. 

Siz,—I have often mentioned to you an earnest de. 
stre I had, and still have, to record the merit and 
services of the lord-mayor, Humphrey French, whom 
I often desired, after his mayoralty, to give me an 
account of many passages that happened in his 
mayoralty, and which he has often put off on the 
pretence of his forgetfulness, but in reality of his 
modesty: I take him to be a hero in his kind, and 
that he ought to be imitated by all his successors, as 
far as their genius can reach. I desire you there‘ore 
to inquire among all his friends whom you are ac- 
quainted with to press them to give you the par- 
ticulars of what they can remember, not only during 
the general conduct of his life, wherever he had any 
power or authority in the city, but particularly from 
Mr. Maple, who was his intimate friend, who knew 
him best, and could give the most just character of 
himself and his actions. 

When I shall have got a sufficient information of 
all these particulars, I will, although I am oppressed 
with age and infirmities, stir up all the little spirit I 
can raise to give the public an account of that great 
patriot; and propose him asan example to all future 
magistrates, in order to recommend his virtues to 
this miserable kingdom, Ian, sir, your very humble 
servant, JONATHAN SwIrt. 

TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 
Dublin, January 17, 173s. 
My DEAR OLD FriEND,- J have for almost three years 
past been only the shadow of my former self, with 
years and sickness, and rage against all public pro- 
ceedings, especially in this miserable oppressed 
country. I have entirely lost my memory, except 
when it is roused by perpetual subjects of vexation. 
Mr. Richardson, who is your manager in your so-~ 
ciety of Londonderry, tells me he hears you are in 
tolerable health and good spirits. I lately saw him, 
and he said he intended soon to wait on youin Lon. 
don. He is a gentleman of very good abilities, and 
a member of parliament here. He comes often to 
town, and then I never fail of seeing him at the 
deanery, where we constantly drink your health. I 
have not been out of doors farther than my garden 
for several months, and, unless the summer will 
assist me, I believe there will be the end of my 
travels, Our friend Lewis has written to me once 
or twice, and makes the same complaint that I do, 
so that you are the heartiest person of the three. I 
luckily call to mind an affair that many of my friends 
have pressed me to. There is a church-living in 
your gift, and upon your society lands, which is now 
possessed by one Dr. Squire, who is so decayed 
that he cannot possibly live a month. This living, 
I am told, is about 1202., or something more, a-yeur; 
I remember I got it for him by the assistance of sir 
William Withers and you; and since it is now likely 
to be so soon yacant, I insist upon it that if Dr 
Squire dies you will bestow it to Mr. William 
Dunkin, a clergyman upon whose character I have 
lately taken him into my favour. He is a gentleman 
of much wit, and the best English, as well as Latin, 
poet in this kingdom ; he has 100/. a-year from our 
university, to be continued till he is provided for, 
He is a pious regular man, highly esteemed; but 
our bishops, like yours, have little regard for such 
accomplishments while they have any dunces of 
3F 
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nephews or cousins. I therefore charge you to use 
our influence and authority that Mr. Dunkin may 
hace this church-living upon the decease of Dr. 
Squire; because you know that my talent was a 
little (or rather too much) turned to poetry; but he 
is wiser than I because he writes no satires, whereby 
you know well enough how many great people I 
disobliged, and suffered by angering great people in 
favour. Farewell, my dear friend of thirty years’ 
standing. How many friends have we lost since 
our acquaintance began? I desire you will present 
my most humble service and respect to my lord and 
lady Oxford. I am ever, with great affection and 
esteem, dear sir, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


My kind love and service to Mr. Pope when you see 
him, and to my old true friend, and yours, Mr. 
Lewis. 

To show my memory gone, I wrote this letter a week 
ago, and thought it was sent, till I found it this 
morning, which is January 28, 1738. 


TO MISS RICHARDSON. 
January 28, 1788. 
Mapam,—I must begin my correspondence by letting 
you know that your uncle is the most unreasonable 
person I was ever acquainted with; and next to 
him you are the second, although I think impar- 
tially that you are worse than he. I never had the 
honour and happiness of seeing you, nor can ever 
expect it, unless you make the first advance by 
coming up to town, where I am confined by want 
of health; and my travelling days are over. I find 
you follow your uncle’s steps by maliciously bribing 
a useless man, who can never have it in his power 
to serve or divert you. I have indeed continued a 
very long friendship with alderman Barber, who is 
governor of the London Society about your parts; 
whereon Mr. Richardson [of Kilmacduac] came to 
the deanery, although it was not in my power to do 
him the least good office further than writing to the 
alderman. However, your uncle came to me several 
times, and I believe, after several invitations, dined 
with me once or twice. This was all the provocation 
I ever gave him, but he had revenge in his breast, 
and you shall hear how he gratified it. First, he 
was told “ that my ill stomach, and a giddiness 1 
was subject to, forced me, in some of those fits, to 
take a spoonful of usquebaugh:” he discovered 
where I bought it, and sent me a dozen bottles, 
which cost him 3/. He next was told “ that, as I 
never drank malt-liquors, so 1 was not able to drink 
Dublin claret without mixing it with a little sweet 
Spanish wine:’’ he found out the merchant with 
whom I deal, by the treachery of my butler, and 
sent me twelve dozen pints of that wine, for which 
he paid 62. But what can I say of a man who, some 
years before I ever saw him, was loading me every 
season with salmong, that surfeited myself and all my 
visitors, whereby it is plain that his malice reached 
‘o all my friends as well as myself? At last, to 
complete his ill designs, he must needs force his 
niece into the plot, because it can be proved that you 
are his prime minister, and so ready to encourage 
him in his bad proceedings that you have been his 
partaker and second in mischief by sending me half 
a dozen of shirts, although I never once gave you the 
least cause of displeasure. And what is worse, the 
few ladies that come to the deanery assure m$’they 
never saw so fine linen, or better worked up, or 
more exactly fitted. It is a happiness they were 
not stockings, for then you would have known the 
length of my foot. Upon the whole, madam, I must 
deal so plainly as to repeat that you are more cruel 
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even than your uncle; to such a degree that, if my 
health and a good summer can put it in my power 
to travel to Summerseat, I must take that journey 
on purpose to expostulate with you for all the un 
provoked injuries you have done me. 1 have seen 
some persons who live in your neighbourhood, from 
whom I have inquired into your character; but }» 
found you had bribed them all by never sending 
them any such dangerous presents; for they swore 
to me “ that you were a lady adorned with all per- 
fections, such as virtue, prudence, wit, humour, ex- 
cellent conversation, and even good housewifery ;” 
which last is seldom the talent of ladies in this 
kingdom. But I take so ill your manner of treating 
me that I shall not believe one syllable of what they 
said, until 1 have it by letter under your own hand. 
Our common run of ladies here dare not read be- 
fore a man, and much less dare to write, for fear (as 
their expression is) of being exposed. So that, when 
I see any of your sex, if they be worth mending, I 
beat them all, call them names, until they leave off 
their follies and ask pardon. And therefore, be- 
cause princes are said to have long hands, I wish I 
were a prince with hands long enough to beat you 
at this distance, for all your faults, particularly your 
ill treatment of me. However, I will conclude with 
charity. May you never give me cause to change, 
in any single article, the opinion and idea I have of 
your person and qualities! may you ever long con- 
tinue the delight of your uncle and your neighbours 
round, who deserve your good will, and of all who 
have merit enough to distinguish you ! 

I am, with great respect and the highest esteem, 
madam, your most obedient and most obliged humble 
servant, JONATHAN SwIrFT. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Duke-street, Westminster, February 14, 1738. 
MapaM,—IJ must answer a letter I never received. 
The dean tells me you wrote to me; but the seas or 
the postmasters are in possession of the manuscript. 
Should it fall into Curll’s hands it may come into 
print, and then I must answer it in print, which 
will give me a happy opportunity of letting the 
world know how much I am your admirer and 
servant. 

I ugree entirely with the person who writes three 
or four paragraphs in the dean’s letter. Humour 
and wit are, like gold and silver, in great plenty in 
Ireland; nor is there anybody that wants either but 
that abominable dean, the bane of all learning, 
sense, and virtue. I wish we had him here to 
punish him for his various offences, particularly for 
his abhorrence of the dear dear fashions of this polite 
age. Pray, madam, send him, and you will hear 
what a simple figure he will make among the great 
men of our island, who are every day improving 
themselves in all valuable qualities and noble prin- 
ciples. 

1 rejoice to hear your fair daughter is in health. 
I am, to her and you, a most obedient hum le ser- 
vant, ORRERY, 


PROM CHEVALIER RAMSAY. 
Paris, February 20, 1738. 


I sEND you here enclosed the bill of lading for the 
small box of books I wrote of to you some time ago. 
I shall be glad to hear you received them, much 
more to know if the perusal pleased you: no man 
having a higher idea of your talents, genius, and 
capacity, than he who is, with great respect, reve- 
rend sir, your most humble and most obedient ser- 
vant, A. Ramsay. 
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FROM MISS RICHARDSON.s 


Summerseat, February 23, 1788. 


Sir,—I was favoured some time ago with your most | 


obliging letter, wherein you are pleased to say so 
many civil things to me that I have been altogether 
ata loss how to make proper acknowledgments for 

*the honour you have done me. The commendations 
you are so good as to bestow upon me would make 
my vanity insufferable to my neighbours if I were 
not conscious that I do not deserve them; and al- 
though I shall always account it a great unhappiness 
to me that I never have been in your company, yet 
this advantage I have from it, that my faults are un- 
known to you. If I have anything commendable 
about me I sincerely own myself indebted to you 
for it, ‘:aving endeavoured as much asI could to 
model myself by the useful instructions that are to 
be gathered from your works; for which my sex in 
general (although I believe some of them do not 
think so) is highly obliged to you. The opinion you 
are pleased to entertain of meI fancy is owing to my 
uncle’s partiality, who has frequently been so kind 
as to take pains to make persons urracquainted with 
me think better of me than afterwards they found I 
deserved. I have great reason to complain of his 
treatment in this particular ; but in all others I have 
met with sv much kindness from him that I must 
think it my duty to lay hold of every opportunity 
that falls in my way to oblige him. Sir, you have it 
in your power to give me one, by making him a visit 
at Summerseat, where all the skill J have in house- 
keeping should be employed to have everything in 
that manner that would be most pleasing to you, 
which I know is the most agreeable service I could 
do for him. You are pleased to wish in your letter 
that you had hands long enough to beat me. What 
an honour and happiness would I esteem it to be 
thought worthy of your correction! But I fear you 
would find my faults so numerous that you would 
think me one of those ladies that do not deserve to 
be mended. 

Your letter would have given me the greatest 
pleasure of anything I have ever met with, had it 
not been for the complaints you make of your 
health, which give me a most sensible concern, as 
they ought to do everybody that has any regard for 
this kingdom. I hope the good weather will set you 
right, and that the summer will induce you to visit 
this northern part of the world. I fear I have by 
this time tired out your patience with female imper- 
tinence, and given you too great reason to change 
the favourable thoughts you did me the honour to 
entertain of me: I will forbear to be longer trouble- 
some to you, only I beg leave to add my best wishes 
for your good health, that you may live many years 
to be a blessing to mankind in general, and this 
country in particular. I am, with the highest es- 
teem and greatest respect, sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, KatTH. RICHARDSON, 





TO MR. FAULKNER. 
March 8, 1738- 
Sir,—Some of my friends wonder very much at your 
delaying to publish that treatise of ‘ Polite Con- 
versation,’” &c., when you so often desired that I 
should hasten to correct the several copies you sent 
me, which, as ill as I have been, and am still, I de- 
spatched as fast as I got them. I expect you would 
finish it immediately and send it to me; I hope you 
have observed all the corrections. I hear you have 
not above four or five pages remaining. I find 
people think you are too negligent ; and if you delay 
onger what you fear may come to pase, that the 


© Afterward Mrs, Pyatt. 
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English edition may come over before you have your 
own ready. I am your humble servant, 
JONATHAN SWIFT 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 
Dublin, March 9, 1738 

My DEAR AND CONSTANT FRIEND,—I received yours 
of February llth, and find with great pleasure thet 
we preserve the same mutual affection we ever pro- 
fessed, as well as the same principles in church and 
state. As to what you hint, as if I were not cautious 
enough in making recommendations, you know I 
have conversed too long with ministers to offend 
upon that article, which I never did but once, and 
that when I was a beginner. You may remember 
that, on Mr. Addison’s desire, I applied to my lord- 
treasurer Oxford in favour of Mr. Steele, and hie 
lordship gave me a gentle rebuke, which cured me 
for ever: although I got many employments for my 
friends where no objection could be made, yet 
T confess that Dr. Delany, the most eminent 
preacher we have, is a very unlucky recommender ; 
for he forced me to countenance Pilkington, intro- 
duced him to me, and praised the wit, virtue, and 
humour of him and his wife; whereas he proved 
the fallest rogue, and she the most profligate whore 
in either kingdom. She was taken in the fact by 
her own husband: he is now suing for a divorce, 
and will not compass it; she is suing for a main- 
tenance, and he has none to give her. Asto Mr. 
Richardson, his father was a gentleman, and his 
eldest brother is a dean. Their father had but a 
small fortune; your manager was the younger son ; 
he has an excellent understanding in business, with 
some share of learning; his prudence obliges him to 
keep fair with all parties, which, in this kingdom, 
is necessary for one who has to deal with numbers, 
as the business of your society requires. It is his 
interest to deal justly with your corporation, because 
people who envy his employment would be ready 
enough to complain; and yet, although he has a 
good estate, I have not heard him taxed with any 
unjust means in procuring it. He is a bachelor, 
like you and me, and lives with a maiden.nicce, 
who is a young woman of very good sense and dis- 
cretion. He is a member of the house of commons, 
and acts as smoothly there as he does in the country. 
I am go long upon this because I believe it will give 
you a true notion of the man; and if you find, by 
his management, that he gives you, who are the 
governor, any cause of complaint, let me know the 
particulars, which I will farther inquire into, J 
must next say something of Mr. Dunkin. I 
told you he was a man of genius, and the best poet 
we have, and you know that is a trade wherein J 
have meddled too much for my quiet, as well as my 
fortune; but I find it generally agreed that he is a 
thorough churchman in all regards. His aunt, to 
whom he was legal heir, bequeathed her whole estate 
to his university, only leaving him an allowance of 
707. per annum to support him till he was better 
provided for; but I prevailed on the provost and 
fellows to make it 1007. a-year. Yesterday I sent 
for Mr. Dunkin, and catechised him strictly on his 
principles, and was fully satisfied in them by him- 
self, as I was before by many of his friends; there- 
fore I insist that you shall think of nobody else, 
much less of Mr. Lloyd, who is not to be compared 
in any one view. Dr. Squire may linger out for 
some time, as consumptive people happen to do, but 
is past hopes of recovery. My dear friend, I can- 
not struggle with disorders as well as you, for, as J 
am older, my deafness is very vexatious, and m 

memory s\most entirely gone, seid alae I retaia 
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of former times and friends, besides frequent returns 
of that cruel giddiness which you have seen me 
under, although not as yet with so much violence. 
You, God be praised, keep your memory and hear- 
ing, and your health is much better than mine, be- 
udes the assistance of much abler physicians. If 
you know Dr. Mead pray present him with my 
most humble service and grateful acknowledgments 
of his favours. Dear Mr. Alderman, why do you 
make excuses for writing long letters? I now no- 
body who writes better, or with more spirit, with 
our memory as entire as a young man of wit and 
Fatiouke I repeat that you present my most humble 
service to my lord and lady Oxford, and my old 
friend Mr. Lewis. What is become of Mr. Ford 4 
Is he alive? I never hear from him. We thank 
your good city for the present it sent us of a brace 
of monsters catled blasters, or blasphemers, or bac- 
chanalians (as they are here called in print), whereof 
Worsdail the painter, and one Lints (a painter too 
as I hear), are the leaders. Pray God bless you, my 
dear friend, and let us have a correspondence as 
long as I live. J am ever, most dear sir, your con- 
stant esteemer and most obedient humble servant, 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


I have five old small silver medals of Cwesar’s, very 
plain, with the inscription: they were found in 
an old churchyard. Would my lord Oxford think 
them worth taking? 


FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

London, March 18, 1738. 
Most DEAR AND HONOURED FRIEND,—It was with 
great pleasure I received yours of the 9th of March, 
with the state of your health, which was the more 
agreeable as it contradicted the various reports we 
had of you; for you remember that our newspapers 
take the privilege of killing all persons they do not 
like as often as they please. I have had the honour 
to be decently interred about six times in their 
weekly memoirs, which I have always read with 
vreat satisfaction. 

I am very well satisfied with your character of 
Mr. Dunkin, and desire that he would immediately 
draw a petition in form, directed to the governor, 
&e., which petition I desire that you only would 
underwrite, with your recommendation, and a cha- 
racter of him, which you will please to send to me, 
to be made use of at my discretion. He need not 
come over, but inform me as soon as possible of 
Dr. Squire’s death. 

I have made your compliments to lord and lady 
Oxford, who are both well, and rejoiced to hear of 
your health. They give you their thanks for your 
remembrance, and are your faithful friends. 

His lordship is very well pleased with your pre- 
sent of the medals, and desires you will send them 
by the first safe hand that comes over. Is it not 
shocking that that noble lord, who has no vices 
(except buying manuscripts and curiosities may be 
called so), has not a guinea in his pocket, and is 
selling a great part of his estate to pay his debts? 
and that estate of his produces near 20,0002. a-year. 
I say, is it not shocking? But indeed most of our 
nobility with great estates are in the same way. My 
lord Burlington is now selling, in one article, 90002, 
ri le in Ireland, for 200,000/., which won’t pay his 

ebts. 

Dr. Mead is proud of your compliments,* and re- 
turns his thanks am. service. - 

Mr. Lewis I have not seen, but hear he is pretty 
well. 

Mr. Ford, I am told, is the most regular man 

® The dean had made Dr. Mead a present of his works, 
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living; for from his lodgings to the Mall—to the 
Cocoa —to the tavern—to bed, is his constant course. 

These cold winds of late have affected me; but 
as the warm weather is coming on I hope to be 
better than I am, though I thank God I am now in 
better health than I have been in for many years, 
Among the other blessings I enjoy I am of a vheer- 
ful disposition, and I laugh, and am laughed at in 
my turn, which helps off the tedious hours. 

I hope the spring will have a good effect upon 
you, and will help your hearing and other infirm- 
ities, and that I shall have the pleasure to hear so 
from your own hand. 

You will please to observe that I am proud of 
every occasion of showing my gratitude to you, sir, 
to whom I must ever own the greatest obligations. 

Pray God bless you and preserve you, and believe 
me always, dear sir, your most faithful and most 
obedient humble servant, JOHN BARBER. 





FROM DR. KING TO MR. DEANE SWIFT. 
St. Mary-hall, Oxon, March 15, 1738. 
Sir,—I did not receive your letter of the 4th till 
yesterday. It was sent after me to London, and 
from thence returned to Oxford. 

Iam much concerned that I cannot see you before 
you go to Ireland, because I intended to have sent 
"you a packet for the dean. It has been no fault 
or mine that he has not heard from me. I have 
written two letters for him (both enclosed to Mrs. 
Whiteway) since I received the manuscript from 
lord Orrery. I wrote again to Mrs. Whiteway, 
when I was last week in London, to acquaint 
her that I would write to the dean by a friend 
of mine who is going for Ireland in a few days, 
I do not wonder my letters by the post have been 
intercepted, since they wholly related to the pub- 
lication of >> which I am assured is a matter 
by no means agreeble to some of our great men, nor 
indeed to sume of the dean’s particular friends in 
London. In short, I have been obliged to defer this 
publication till I can have the dean’s answer to 
satisfy the objections which have been made by 
some of his friends. I had likewise a particular 
reason of my own for deferring this work a few 
months, which I have acquainted the dean with. 

I must beg the favour of you to leave behind you 
the copy of the “Toast,” at least to show it to nobody 
in Ireland; for as Iam upon the point of accom- 
modating my suit, the publication of the book would 
greatly prejudice my affairs at this juncture. But 
this is a caution I believe I needed not have given 
you. 

Your friends in the hall are all well. We are 
now very full. 

Believe me to be, sir, your most affectionate and 
most humble servant, Wiviiam Kine. 


Notwithstanding your letterI am still in some hopes 
of seeing you before you go for Ireland. 





TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 
Dublin, March 81, 1738. 
My DEAR GOOD OLD FRIEND IN THE BEST AND WORST 
TIMES,—Mr. Richardson is come to town, and stays 
only for a wind to take shipping for Chester, from 
whence he will hasten to attend you as his governor 
in London. I have told you that he is a very discreet, 
prudent gentleman, and I believe your society can 
never have a better for the station he is in. I shall 
see him some time to-day or to-morrow morning, 
and shall desire, with all his modesty, that he preas 
you to write me a long letter if vour health will 


® Then at Monmouth. 
b Swift’s “ History of the Four last Years ofthe Queen ° 
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permit, which I believe is better than mine, for I 
have a constant giddiness in my head, and, what is 
more vexatious, as constant a deafness. I forget 
everything but old friendship and old opinions. I 
did desire you that you would, at your leisure, visit 
the few friends I have left; I mean those of them 
with whom you have any acquaintance, as my lord 
and Jady Oxford, my lord Bathurst, the countess of 
Granville, my lord and lady Carteret, my lord Wors- 
ley, my dear friend Mr. Pope, and Mr. Lewis, who 
always loved both you and me. My lord Masham 
aud some others have quite dropped and forgot me. 
Js lord Masham’s son good for anything? I did 
never like his disposition or education. Have you 
quite forgot your frequent promises of coming over 
hither, and pass a summer in attending your govern- 
ment in Derry and Colrane as well as your visitation 
at the deanery? the last must be for half the months 
of your stay. Let me know what is become of my 
lord Bolingbroke—how and where he lives, and 
whether you ever expect he will come home. Here 
has run about a report that the duke of Ormond has 
an intention, and some countenance, to come from 
his banishment, which I would be extremely glad to 
find confirmed. That glorious exile has suttered more 
for his virtues than ever the grentest villain did from 
the cruelest tyrant. I desire and insist that Mr. 
Dunkin may have the church-living upon Dr. Squire’s 
decease, who I am still assured cannot long hold out; 
and I take it for granted that Mr. Richardson will 
have no objection against him. God preserve and 
bless you, my dear friend. I am ever, with true 
esteem and friendship, your most obedient humble 
servant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


FROM MR. POPE TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 
April 2, 1738. 

I write by the same post that I received your very 
obliging letter. The consideration that you show 
toward me, in the just apprehension that any news 
of the deam’s condition might alarm me, is most kind 
and generous. ‘The very last post I wrote to him 4 
long letter, little suspecting him in that dangerous 
circumstance. I was so far from fearing his health 
that I was proposing schemes and-hoping possibilities 
for our meeting once more in this world. I am weary 
of it, and shall have one reason more, and one of the 
strongest that nature can give me (even when she is 
shaking my weak frame to pieces), to be willing to 
leave this world when our dear friend is on the edge 
of the other. Yet I hope, I would fain hope, he may 
yet hover a while on the brink of it, to preserve to 
this wretched age a relic and example of the last. 





FROM MR. MACAULAY. 

April 13, 1738, 
REVEREND Siz,—I have received your letter of this 
date, and will wait upon you to-morrow morning. 
I am extremely sorry to find you meet with anything 
that affects or perplexes you. I hope I shall never 
be guilty of such black ingratitude as to omit any 
opportunity of doing you every good office in my 

power. 

I am, with the greatest esteem and gratitude, rev. 

sir, your most obliged and most obedient servant, 

ALEXANDER M‘Au.ay, 


» Author of “A Treatise on Tillage,” and of a pamphlet in 
favour of the tithes of the clergy, cal ed “ Property Tnviolable.” 
To this pamphlet the dean alludes in the clause of his will 
where he Jeaves Mr. Macaulay ‘*the gold box in which the 
freedom of Dublin was presented to me, as a testimony of the 
esteem and love I have for him, on account of his great learn- 
ing, fine natura) parts, unaffected piety and benevulence, and 
his truly honour:ble zeal in defence of the leyal rights of the 
clergy, in opposition to all their unprovoked oppression.” 
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DR. KING TO MR. DEANE SWIPFT. 

St. Mary-hall, Oxon, April 25, 1738. 
Dear S1n,—I have just received your letter by Mr. 
Birt, for which I thank you. It is now more than a 
month since I wrote to Mrs. Whiteway to acquaint the 
dean with the difficulties I met with in regard to the 
publication of his history, and to desire his advice 
and directions in what manner I should proceed. 
I have not yet had any answer, and till I receive one 
I can do nothing more. I may probably hear from 
Ireland before you leave Monmouth, in which case 
I may trouble you with a packet. 

I am pretty much of your opinion about the old 
poets, and perhaps may confirm you in your whimsies 
(as you call them) when I have the pleasure of seeing 
you here again. I heartily wish you a good journey 
and voyage: but methinks I can hardly excuse you 
for having been so long absent from us. I wish you 
had returned to this place, though for one week, be- 
cause I might have talked over with you all the affair 
of the “ History,’’ about which I have been much 
condemned, and no wonder, since the dean has con- 
tinually expressed his dissatisfaction that I have so 
long delayed the publication of it. However, I have 
been in no fault: on the contrary, I have consulted 
the dean’s honour and the safety of his person. In 
a word, the publication of this work, as excellent as 
it is, would involve the printer, publisher, author, 
and every one concerned, in the greatest difficulties 
if not in a certain ruin, and therefore it will be ab- 
solutely necessary to omit some of the characters. 

I thank you for the promise you make me con- 
cerning * ‘The Toast.” 

Your friends here are all well. Believe me, dear 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

WitiiAmM Kine, 


FROM MISS RICHARDSON TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
Belturbet, May 6, 1738. 
Dear Mapvam.—I received the favour of your letter 
last post. 1 was deprived of having that pleasure 
sooner by removing from Summerseat to this place 
the beginning of last month, where I was seut for by 
iny father to attend him in a fit of the gout, of which 
he has been very ill these three months past. My 
sister, who takes care of him and his family, being 
near the time of her lying-in, I trouble you with this 
account that you may know how | am engaged at 
present, which I fear will prevent me having an 
opportunity of waiting upon you before my uncle 
returns, 

I most humbly thank you for your kind invitation, 
and do heartily wish it were any way in my power 
to let you know the grateful sense I have of my ob- 
ligations to you. I hope the dean of St. Patrick’s 
is very well: it would have given me infinite plea- 
sure to have had the honour of being in his company 
with you. 

When I parted with my uncle he proposed to 
make but a short stay in England at this time; and 
at his return he intended to leave nothing undone 
that he could think of to prevail with the dean and 
i to spend some time at his house this summer. 

hope you will be so good as to give him all the 
assistance you can to persuade the dean to take that 
jaunt: I really believe it would do him great service 
as to his health: I please myself greatly with the 
thoughts of having you there, and your daughter, 
whom I believe to be a very accomplished young 
lady, having had the happiness to be educated under 
your direction. I beg you will make my compli- 
ments to her; and be assured that I am, with great. 
respect, madam, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, Katu. Ricuarvson. 
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TO MISS HAMILTON® OF CALEDON. 

Deanery-house, Dublin, June 8, 1738. 
Mapam,—Some days ago my lord Orrery had the 
assurance to show me a letter of yours to him, where 
you did me the honour to say many things in my 
favour; I read the letter with great delight, but at 
the same time I reproached his lordship for his pre- 
sumption in pretending to take a lady from me who 
had made so many advances and confessed herself to 
‘be nobody’s goddess but mine. However, he had 
the boldness to assure me that he had your consent 
to take him for a husband. I therefore command 
you never to accept him without my leave, under 
my own hand and seal. And as I do not know any 
lady in this kingdom of so good sense or s0 many 
accomplishments, I have at last, with a heavy heart, 
permitted him to make himself the happiest man in 
the world; for I know no fault in him except his 
treacherous dealing with me. 

Pray God make you happy in yourselvee and each 
other, and believe me to be, with the truest esteem 
and respect, madam, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


I have neither mourning paper nor gilt at this time, 
and if I had I could not tell which I ought to 
choose. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 
June 13, 1738. 

Dear Sir,—I am engaged to-morrow at dinner, but 
I will try to put it off, and send you word in the 
morning whether I can meet Mrs. Whiteway or not. 
To show you what a generous rival 1 am (now I am 
sure of the lady), I should be glad to carry down a 
letter from you to my mistress on Friday. She never 
drinks any wine; but she told me the other day, to 
do you good she would drink a bottle. I wish you 
would insist on it, that I might see whether wine 
would alter the sweetness of her temper, for 1 am sure 
nothing else can. 

I rejoice to find there is some little amendment in 
your health, and I pray God to increase it. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

June 29, 1736. 
Dear Si1r,—I have but this paper left, and how can 
{ employ it better than in triumphing over my rival? 
Mea est Lavinia conjuz. To-morrow Miss Hamilton 
gives me her heart and hand for ever. Do I live to 
see the day when toupets, coxcomical lords, powdered 
squires, and awkward beaux, join with the dean of 
St. Patrick’s in loss of one and the same object ? 
My happiness is too great, and in pity to you I will 
add no more than that I hope to see grief for this 
loss strongly wrote in your face even twenty years 
hence. Adieu: your generous rival, ORRERY, 


FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 
London, July 2, 1738. 
Most HONOURED AND worTuy Sir,—I have deferred 
answering the favours of yours of the 9th and 31st 
of March, in hopes to have something to entertain 
you with, and I have succeeded in my wishes, for I 
am sure I give you great pleasure when I tell you 
the enclosed I received from the hands of my lord 
Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope, your dearest friends. 
My lord has been here a few days, and is come to 
sell Dawley, to pay his debts ; and he will return to 
France, where, I am told he is writing the “ History 
of his Own Times,” which I heartily rejoice at 


® Miss Hamilton of Caledon in the county of Tyrone, a great 
heiress in her own right, with every virtue and accomplishment 
to adorn her sex. 
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(though I am not likely to live to see it published). 
because so able a hand can do nothing but what must 
be instructive and entertaining to the next genera- 
tion. His lordship is fat and fair, in high spirits, 
but joins with you and all good men to lament our 
present unhappy situation. Mr. Pope has a cold, 
and complains, but he is very well; so well that he, 
throws out a twelvepenny touch in a week or ten 
days with as much ease as a friend of ours formerly 
used to roast the enemies of their country. 

The report of the duke of Ormond’s return is with- 
out foundation. His grace is very well in health 
and lives in a very handsome manner, and has Mr, 
Kelly with him as his chaplain, the gentleman who 
escaped out of the Tower. A worthy friend of yours 
and mine passed through Avignon about a month 
since, and dined with his grace, from whom I have 
what I tell you. 

I hear nothing of Dr. Squire’s departure: I believe 
I may say that matter is secured for Mr. Dunkin. 

I have seen lord and lady Oxford, who make you 
their compliments. He thanks you for your medals. 
I believe I told you he is selling Wimple to pay off 
a debt of 100,0007. That a man without any vice 
should run out such a sum is monstrous. It must 
be owing to the roguery of his stewards, and his in- 
dolency, which is vice enough. 

Lord Bathurst is heartily yours ; so is Mr. Lewis, 
who wears apace, and the more (would you believe 
it?) since the loss of his wife. 

I do not see lord in an age; his son is married, 
and proves bad enough; ill-natured and proud, and 
very little in him. Our friend Ford lives in the same 
way, as constant as the sun, from the Cocoa-tree to 
the park, to the tavern, to bed, &c. 

So far in the historical way, to obey your several 
commands. You will now give me leave to hope this 
will find you free from all your complaints, and that 
I shall have the great pleasure of seeing it very 
quickly under your own hand. I thank God I am 
better than I have been many years, but yet have 
many complaints, for my asthma sticks close by me, 
but less gout than formerly, so that, though I cannot 
walk far, I ride daily, and eat and drink heartily at 
noon; and impute my being so much better to my 
drinking constantly the asses’ milk, which is the best 
specific we have. I wish to God you would try it; 
I am sure it would do you much good. I take it 
betimes in the morning, which certainly gives me a 
little sleep, and often a small breathing or sweat. 

If Mr. Richardson has not made you his acknow- 
ledgments for your great favour and friendship to 
him he is much to blame, for to you he owes the 
continuance of his employment. An alderman of 
Derry came from thence on purpose to attach him, 
and he had many articles of impeachment; and I 
believe he had twenty out of twenty-four of our 
society against him: and the cry has been against 
him for two or three years past, and I had no way to 
save him many times, but only by saying that while 
I had the honour to preside in that chair I would 
preserve the great privilege every Englishman had, 
of being heard before he was condemned; and IJ 
never put any question against him while he was in 
Ireland. Well, he came, and, after a long and tedious 
hearing of both sides, the society were of opinion 
that he had acted justly and honourably in his office. 

I do not deal in politics; I have left them off a 
long while, only we talk much of war, which I do 
not believe a word on. A fair lady in Germany* 
has put the king in a good humour they say. 

I shall trouble you no more at present, but to 
assure you I never think of you but with the utmost 


* Amelia Sophia von Walmoden, countess of Yarmot th 
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pleasure, and frink your health daily, and heartily 
aay for your long, long life, as you are an honour to 
your country, and will be the glory of the present 
and succeeding ages. 

I am, dear sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, JoHN BARBER. 





TO MR. FAULKNER. 

Thureduy, July 13, 1788. 
81a,—TI desire you will print the following paper in 
what manner you think most proper. You see my 
design in it; I believe no man had ever more diffi- 
culty or less encouragement to bestow his whole for- 
tune for a charitable use. I am your humble servant, 

JONATHAN Swirt. 

Ir ia known enough that the above-named doctor 
has, by his last will and testament, bequeathed his 
whole fortune (except some legacies) to build and 
endow an hospital, in or near this city, for the sup- 
port of lunatics, idiots, and those they call incurables; 
but the difficulty he lies under is, that his whole for- 
tune consists in mortgages on lands and other the 
like securities; for as to purchasing a real estate in 
lands, for want of active friends he finds it impos- 
sible; so that, much against his will, if he should 
call in all his money lent, he knows not where to find 
a convenient estate in a tolerable part of the king- 
dom which can be bought; and in the mean time his 
whole fortune must lie dead in the hands of bankers. 
The great misfortune is that there seems not so much 
public virtue left among us as to have any regard for 
a charitable design, because none but the aforesaid 
unfortunate objects of charity will be the better for 
it. However, the said doctor, by calling in the several 
sums he has lent, can be able, with some difficulty, 
to purchase three hundred pounds per annum in 
lands for the endowment of the said hospital, if those 
lands could be uow purchased, otherwise he must 
leave it, as he has done in his will, to the care of his 
executors, who are very honest, wise, and consider- 
able gentlemen, his friends; and yet he has known 
some of very fair and deserved credit prove very neg- 
ligent trustees. The doctor is now able to lend two 
thousand pounds, at five per cent., upon good secu- 
rity, of which the principal, after his decease, is to be 
disposed of by his executors, in buying lands for the 
further endowment of the said hospital. 


FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 

July 25, 1738. 
THERE are but very few things would give me a 
greater concern than the dean of St. Patrick’s be- 
coming indifferent toward me; and yet I fear one of 
those few things is the cause I have not had a line 
from you since 1 came hither. I beseech you ease 
me of my present pain, by telling me that you are 
well; that summer, which hath but lately reached 
us here, hath invited you, and tempted you to ride 
again. 

If anything occurs to you I can do that is agree- 
able to you, if you have the least inclination to 
oblige me, let me know of it. 

My hurry here is almost over; but one affair or 
other will detain me till the latter end of October, if 
I get away then. I cannot say I pass my time dis- 
agreeably. I have had some opportunities of doing 
good offices; and when I am not engaged by busi- 
ness I live with a few friends that I love, and love 
me, and, for the most part, go every week with one 
of them to the country for two or three days. 

Your friend Bolingbroke is well, and at present 
with Mr. Pope. Iam told he has sold Dawley. Alder- 
man Barber, who has promised me to write to you 
bv the next post, tells me his lordship inquired much 
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about you and your health. The alderman prays his 
cards so as that his credit in the city daily increases. 
There is nothing but the vacancy wanted to put Mr. 
Dunkin in possession of the parish of Colrane, 

I hear you have seen Pope’s “ First Dialogue, 1738.” 
Have you seen his “ Universal Prayer?’ This * Se- 
cond Dialogue,’”’ together with the copy of the in- 
scription intended by the old duchess of Marlborough 
for a statue she is to erect of queen Anne, and a few 
lines attributed to lord Chesterfield on another sub- 
ject, wait on you enclosed. 

Believe that I love as much as I admire you; and 
that I am, with the most perfect respect, dear sir, 
your most obliged and most truly faithful servant, 

Witiiam RicHarpson. 


This packet goes franked by the secretary of the 
foreign office, who can frank any weight. 


I expect the prime-serjeant® here this night in his 
way to France 


LORD GOWER TO A FRIEND OF DEAN SWIFT. 
Trentham, August 1, 1738. 

Sir,—Mr. Samuel Johnson (author of ‘‘ London,” a 
satire, and some other poetical pieces) is a native of 
this country, and much respected by some worthy 
gentlemen in this neighbourhood, who are trustees 
of a charity-school now vacant; the certain salary is 
60/. a-year, of which they are desirous to make him 
master; but, unfortunately, he is not capable ot 
receiving their bounty, which would make him happy 
for life, by not being a master of arts ; which, by the 
statutes of the school, the master of it must be. 

Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think 
that I have interest enough in you to prevail upon 
you to write to dean Swift to persuade the univer- 
sity of Dublin to send a diploma to me, constituting 
this poor man master of arts in their university. 
They highly extol the man’s learning and probity, 
and will not be persuaded that the university will 
make any difficulty of conferring such a favour upon 
a stranger, if he is recommended by the dean. They 
say he is not afraid of the strictest examination, 
though he is off so long a journey, and will venture 
it if the dean thinks it necessary, choosing rather to 
die upon the road than be starved to death in trana- 
lating for booksellers, which has been his only sub- 
sistence for some time past. 

I fear there is more difficulty in this affair than 
these good-natured gentlemen apprehend ; especially 
as their election cannot be delayed longer than the 
llth of next month, If you see this matter in the 
same light as it appears to me, I hope you will burn 
this, and pardon me for giving you so much trouble 
about an impracticable thing; but if you think there 
is a probability of obtaining the favour asked, I am 
sure your humanity and propensity to relieve merit 
in distress will incline you to serve the poor man, 
without my adding more to the trouble I have al- 
ready given you than assuring you that I am, with 
great truth, sir, your faithful servant, GOwER. 


TO MR. RICHARDSON 
August 5, 1738. 

Sir,—It was not my want of friendship and esteem 
that hindered me from answering your several letters, 
but merely my disorders in point of health; for I 
am constantly giddy, and so deaf that your friend 
Mrs. Whiteway has almost got into a consumption 
by bawling in my ears. I heartily congratulate with 
you on your triumph over your Irish enemies by a 

a Henry Singleton, ., Whom Dr. Swift appoiuted one o: 
hia executors. He was afterwards lord chief-justice of the com 
mon pleas, which he resigned upon a peusion, and wus ap: 
peinted master of the rolls in Ireland. 
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memine contradicente. I -leave tne rest of this paper 
to be filled by Mrs. Whiteway; and am, with true 
esteem and gratitude, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, JonaTHAN SWIFT. 
Pray tell my dear friend the alderman that I love 
him most sincerely; but my ill health and worse 
memory will not suffer me to write a long letter. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 
August 8, 1738. 
My DEAR AND HONOURED FRIEND,—I have received 
ours of July 27th ; and two days ago had a letter from 

{r. Pope, with a dozen lines from my lord Boling- 
broke, who tells me he is just going to France, and I 
suppose designs to continue there as long as he lives. 
] am very sorry he is under the necessity of selling 
Dawley. Pray let me know whether he be tolerably 
easy in his fortunes; for he has these several years 
lived very expensively. Is his lady still alive? and 
has he still a country-house and an estate of hers to 
live on? I should be glad to live so long as to see 
his ** History of his Own Times ;” which would be a 
work very worthy of his lordship, and will be a 
defence of that ministry and a justification of our 
late glorious queen against the malice, ignorance, 
falsehood, and stupidity of our present times and 
managers. I very much like Mr. Pope’s last poem, 
entitled “ MDCCXXXVIII.,” called Dialogue I1.; 
but I live so obscurely and know so little of what. 
passes in London, that I cannot know the names of 
persons and things by initial letters. 

1 am very glad to hear that the duke of Ormond 
lives so well at ease and in so good health, as well 
as with so valuable a companion. His grace has an 
excellent constitution at so near to fourscore. Mr. 
Dunkin is not in town, but I will send to him when 
I hear he is come. I extremely love my lord and 
lady Oxford ; but his way of managing his fortune is 
not to be endured. 1 remember a rascally butcher, 
one Morley,* a great land-jobber and knave, who 
was his lordship’s manager, and has been the prin- 
cipal cause of my lord’s wrong conduct, in which 
you agree with me in blaming his weakness and cre- 
dulity. I desire you will please, upon occasion, to 
present my humble service to my lord and lady Ox- 
ford and to my lord Bathurst. I just expected the 
character you give of young *****, I hated him 
from a boy. I wonder Mr. Ford is alive; perhaps 
walking preserves him. 

I very much lament your asthma, I believe tem- 
perance and exercise have preserved me from it. 

T seldom walk Jess than four miles, sometimes six, 
eight, ten, or more, never beyond my own limits ; 
or, if it rains, I walk as much through the house, up 
and down stairs; and if it were not for the cruel 
deafness I would ride through the kingdom and halt 
through England; pox on the modern phrase Great 
Britain, which is only to distinguish it from Little 
Britain, where old clothes and old books are to be 
bought and sold! However, I will put Dr. Sheridan 
(the best scholar in both kingdoms) upon taking 
your receift for a terrible asthma. I wish you were 
rich enough to buy and keep a horse, and ride every 
tolerable day twenty miles. 

Mr. Richardson is I think still in London. I as- 
sure you he is very grateful to me, and is too wise 
and discreet to give any just occasion of complaint, 
by which he must be a great loser in reputation, 
and a greater in his fortune. re 

I have not written as much this many a day. J 
have tired myself much; but, in revenge, I will tire 


. (his is the “ Mild Morley” of Prior’s ballad of ‘‘ Down- 
fal)” 
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you. { am, dear Mr. Alderman, with very great 
esteem, your most obedient and most humble ser. 
vant, JONATHAN SWIFT, 





TO MR. POPE AND LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin, August 8, 1788. 
My pEAR Frienp,—I have yours of July 25, and, 
first I desire you will look upon me as a man worn 
with years, and sunk by public as well as personal 
vexations. I have entirely lost my memory, unca- 
capable of conversation by a cruel deafness, which 
has lasted almost a year, and I despair of any cure, 
I say not this to increase your compassion (of which 
you have already too great a part), but as an excuse 
for my not being regular in my letters to you and 
some few other friends. I have an ill name in the 
post-office of both kingdoms,® which makes the let- 
ters addressed to me not seldom miscarry, or be 
upened and read, and then sealed in a bungling 
manner before they come to my hands. Our friend 
Mrs. Blount is very often in my thoughts, and high 
in my esteem; I desire you will be the messenger of 
my humble thanks and service to her. That su- 
perior universal genius you describe, whose hand- 
writing I know towards the end of your letter, has 
made me both proud and happy; but by what he 
writes I fear he will be too soon gone to his forest 
abroad. He began in the queen’s time to be my 
patron, and then descended to my friend. 

It is a great favour of Heaven that your health 
grows better by the addition of years. I have abso- 
lutely done with poetry for several years past, and 
even at my best times I could produce nothing but 
trifles: I therefore reject your compliments on that 
score, and it is no compliment in me; for I take 
your second dialogue that you lately sent me to equal 
almost anything you ever writ; although I live so 
much out of the world that I am ignorant of the 
facts and persons, which I presume are very well 
known from Temple-bar to St. James’s; I mean the 
court exclusive. 

I can faithfully assure you that every letter you 
have honoured me with these twenty years and 
more are sealed up in bundles and delivered to Mrs. 
Whiteway, a very worthy, rational, and judicious 
cousin of mine, and the only relation whose visits I 
can suffer. All these letters she is directed to send 
safely to you upon my decease. 

My lord Orrery is gone with his lady to a part of 
her estate in the north; she is a person of very good 
understanding as any I know of her sex, Give me 
leave to write here a short answer to my lord B.’s 
letter in the last page of yours. a 


My pear Lorp,—I am infinitely obliged to your 
lordship for the honour of your letter and kind re- 
membrance of me. Ido here confess that I have. 
more obligations to your lordship than to all the 
world beside. You never deceived me, even when 
you were a great minister of state; and yet I love 
you still more for your condescending to write to 
me when you had the honour to be an exile. I can_ 
hardly hope to live till you publish your history, and 
am vain enough to wish that my name should be 
sqeezed in among the few subalterns, guorum pars 
parva fui: if not I will be revenged, and contrive 
some way to be known to futurity, that I had the 
honour to have your lordship for my best patron ; 
and I will live and die, with the highest veneration 
and gratitude, your most obedient, &c. 

P.S. I will here in a postscript correct (if it be 
possible) the blunders I have made in my letter. I 

® Dr. Johnson laughs at Swift and Pope thinking their letters 


were opened and inspected by the postmaster as un instance of 
their self importance. 
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mave showed my cousin the above letter, and she 
aasures me fata great collection of wry letters to 
me ® are put up and sealed, and in some very safe 


and. I am, my most dear and honoured friend, 


entirely yours, JONATHAN SWIFT. 
It is now August 24, 1788. 





TO MR. FAULKNER. 

August 31, 1738. 
Sir,—I believe you know that I had a treatise, 
called ** Advice to Servants,’ in two volumes. The 
first was lost, but this moment Mrs. Ridgeway 
brought it to me, having found it in some papers in 
her room; and truly, when I went to look for the 
second I could not tell where to find: it if you happen 
to have it I shall be glad, if not, the messenger shall 

go to Mrs. Whiteway. I am,your humble servant, 

JONATHAN SwirtT. 





FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 
September 16, 1738. 
Si1r,—I have much pleasure in thinking I have exe- 
cuted your commands and alderman Barber’s to 
both your satisfactions; and was greatly pleased 
yesterday to find the dean in spirits enough to be able 
to write you a few lines, because I know it was what 
you wished for. I declare it has not been by any 
omission of mine that it was not done long ago. Beside 
his usual attendants, giddiness and deafness, I can 
with great truth say the miseries of this poor king- 
dom have shortened his days and sunk him even 
below the wishes of his enemies; and as he has lived 
the patriot of Ireland, like the second Cato, he will 
resign life when it can be no longer serviceable to 
his country. 

As sir Robert Walpole has your best wishes, I am 
so far glad of his recovery. 

My daughter is now very well, and most highly 
obliged to you for what you say about her. I was 
so little myself when I wrote to you last, with 
her illness, that I forgot to entreat the favour of 
your commands to Miss Richardson to take the 
opportunity of the summer season to come to this 
town ; but the week after I wrote to her and insisted 
on her company immediately ; but, by directing my 
letter to Summerseat instead of Colrane, I had not 
an answer till yesterday, and then one that did not 
satisfy me; for it is written with such deference and 
fear of doing anything without your positive orders, 
that I have very little to hope for from her. I shall 
for ever tax you with want of truth, sincerity, and 
breach of faith, if you do not command her to come 
immediately to town. 

I showed Mr. Dunkin the paragraph in your letter 
that concerned him ; for which and many other obli- 
gations he is under to you he owns himself most 
gratefully your obedient, &c. &. Mr. Faulkner 
will send the books by the first that goes to England. 

How could you be so unpolite as to tell a woman 
be supposed her not to entertained with scandal ? 

ou will uot allow us to be learned; books turn our 
orain; housewifery is below a genteel education; 
and work spoils our eyes: and will you not permit 
us to be proficients in gaming, visiting, and scandal 4 
To convince you! am so in the last article, the poem 
pleased me mightily, and I had a secret pleasure to 
see the gentleman I showed it to liked it as well as 

@ It is written just thus in the original. The correspondence 
in the present volume seems to be part of the collection here 
spoken of, as it contains aot only thie letters of Mr. Pope, but of 
Dr. Swift, both to him and Mr. Gay, which were returned to Mr. 
Pope after Mr. Gay’s death; though any mention made by Mr. 
Pope of the return or exchange of letters has been industriously 


suppressed in the publication, and only appears by some of the 
Alls Wers. 
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I did; so I find your sex are not without a tincture 
of that female quality 

You have pressed me so much in every letter to 
find you employment, that to be rid of you I will 
now do it; for, withoat mentioning the words, en- 
treat, favours, vast obligations, trouble, and a long 
&c., will you buy for me twénty yards of a pink- 
coloured English damask? The colour we admire 
here is called a blue-pink, The woman will tell you 
what I mean. If you will be pleased, by the return 
of the post, to tell what will be the expense, I will 
pay the money immediately into Henry’s bank. 

I own I am surprised at what you tell me of Mr. 
Philips ; but envy you know is the tax on virtue, for 
no other reason could make him your enemy; and I 
most heartily with whosoever is so may meet with 
the fate they deserve. I have just read so far of this 
letter, and am so much ashamed of the liberty I have 
taken to give you so much trouole, that, if I have 
truth in me, were it not for the dean’s letter it should 
never goto you. Ifyou can pardon me this, I pro- 
mise for the future never to give you the like occa- 
sion of exerting your good nature to her who is with 
the greatest respect, sir, your most obliged and most 
obedient humble servant, M. Wuitrway. 

You forgot to date your letter. 








FROM DR. SYNGE, BISHOP OF FERNS, 
September 18, 1788. 

Sir,—A message which I had just received from you 
by Mr. Hughes gives me some hopes of being re- 
stored to my old place. Formerly I was your 
minister in musicis; but when I grew a great man 
(and by the by you helped to make me so) you turned 
me off. If you are pleased again to employ me 
I shall be as faithful and observant as ever. 

I have heard Mr. Hughes sing often at Percival’s,® 
and have a good opinion of his judgment; so has 
Percival, who in these affairs is infallible. His 
voice is not excellent, but will do: and if I mistake 
not, he has one good quality, not very common with 
the musical gentlemen, 7. e. he is desirous to improve 
himself. If Mason and Lamb were of his temper, 
they would be as fine fellows as they think themselves. 
I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

EpwarpD FERrns. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
Mr. Swirr’s gimcracks of cups and balls,> in order 
to my convenient shaving with ease and despatch, 
together with the prescription on half a sheet of 
paper, was exactly followed, but some inconveni- 
encies attended ; fur I cut my face once or twice, was 
just twice as long in the performance, and left twice 
as much hair behind, as I have done this twelve- 
month past. I return him, therefore, all his imple- 
ments and my own compliments, with abundance of 
thanks, because he hath fixed me during life in my 
old humdrum way. Give me a full and true account 

of all your healths, and so adieu. I am ever, &c. 

JONATHAN Swirt. 

October 8rd or 4th, or rather, as the butler says, 

the 2nd, on Tuesday, 1738. 

My service to all your litter; I mean Mrs. Harrison, 
&c., but you will call this high treason, 1 am 
still very lame of that left foot. 1 expect to see 
as many of you as you please. 


FROM THE £ARL OF ORRERY TO MR. POPE. 
Marston, October 4, 1738. 
Sirn,—I am more and more convinced that your 


letters are neither lost nor burnt; but who the dean 


* At dean Percival s. A box of soap and a brush. 
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means by a safe handin Ireland is beyond my power | that retains the past scenes of our country and for- 
of guessing, though I am particularly acquainted with ‘ gets the present is the means to be happier and 


mcat, if not all of his friends. As I know you had 
the recovery of those letters at heart, I took more 
than ordinary pains to find out where they were, but 
my inquiries were to no purpose; and I fear who- 
ever has them is too tenacious of them to discover 
where they lie. ‘‘Mrs. Whiteway did assure me 
she had not one of them, and seemed to be under 
great uneasiness that you should imagine they were 
left with her. She likewise told me she had stopped 
the dean’s letter which gave you that information, 
but believed he would write such another; and 
therefore desired me to assure you, from her, that she 
was totally ignorant where they were.” 

You may say what you please, either to the dean 
or any other person, of what I have told you. Iam 
ready to testify it, and I think it ought to be known, 
‘‘that the dean says they are delivered into a safe 
hand, and Mrs. Whiteway* declares she has them not. 
The consequence of their being hereafter published 
may give uneasiness to some of your friends, and of 
course to you; so I would do all in my power to 
make you entirely easy in that point.” 

This is the first time that I have put pen to paper 
since my late misfortune; and I should say (as an 
excuse for this letter) that it has cost me some pain, 
did it not allow me an opportunity to assure you 
that I am, dear sir, with the truest esteem, your very 
faithful and obedient servant, ORRERY. 


FROM MR. POPE. 
Twickenham, October 12, 1738. 

My pEAR Frienp,—I could gladly tell you every 
week the many things that pass in my heart and re- 
vive the memory of all your friendship to me; but I 
am not so willing to put you to the trouble of show- 
ing it (though I know you have it as warm as ever) 
upon little or trivial occasions. Yet this once I am 
unable to refuse the request of a very particular and 
very deserving friend; one of those whom his own 
merit has forced me to contract an intimacy with, 
after I had sworn never to love a man more, since 
the sorrow it cost me to have loved so many now 
dead, banished, or unfortunate. I mean Mr. Lyttle- 
ton, one of the worthiest of the rising generation. 
His nurse has a son whom I would beg you to pro- 
mote to the next vacancy in your choir. I loved my 
own nurse, and so does Lyttleton; he loves and is 
loved through the whole chain of relations, depend- 
ents, and acquaintance. He is one who would 
apply to any person to please me, or to serve mine: 
I owe it to him to apply to you for this man, whose 
name is William Lamb; and he is the bearer of this 
letter. I presume he is qualified for that which he 
desires; and I doubt not, if it be consistent with 
justice, you will gratify me in him, 

Let this however be an opportunity of telling you 
— What t—what I can tell; the kindness I bear-you, 
the affection I feel for you, the hearty wishes I form 
for you, my prayers for your health of body and 
mind, or (the best softenings of the want of either) 
quiet and resignation. You lose little by not hear- 
ing such things as this idle and base generation has 
to tell you: you lose not much by forgetting most of 
what now passes in it. Perhaps to have a memory 


a This lady afterwards gave Mr. Pope the strongest assur- 
ances that she had used her utmost endeavours to prevent the 
publication ; nay, went so far as tosecrete the book till it was 
commanded from her and delivered to the Dublin prtfter; 
whereupon her son-in-law, Deane Swift, esq., insisted upon 
writing a preface to justify Mr. Pope from Yates 3 any know- 
ledye of it, and to lay it on the corrupt practices of the printers 


in London; but this Mr. Pope would not agree to, as not know: , 


img the truth of the fact, 


better contented. But if the evil of the day be not 
intolerable (though sufficient, God knows, at any 
period of life) we may, at least we should, nay, we 
must (whether patiently or impatiently), bear it, and 
make the best of what we cannot make better but, 
may make worse. To hear that this is your situation 
and your temper, and that peace attends you at 
home, and one or two true friends who are tender 
about you, would be a great ease to me to know, and 
know from yourself. Tell me who those are whom 
you now love or esteem, that I may love and esteem 
them too; and if ever they come into England let 
them be my friends. If by anything I can here do 
I can serve you or please you, be certain it will 
mend my happiness; and that no satisfaction any- 
thing gives me here will be superior, if equal to it. 
My dear dean, whom I never will forget or think 
of with coolness, many are yet living here who fre- 
quently mention you with affection and respect. 
Lord Orrery, lord Bathurst, lord Bolingbroke, lord 
Oxford, lord Masham, Lewis, Mrs. P. Blount;— 
allow one woman to the list, for she is as constant 
to old friendships as any man. And many young 
men there are, nay, all that are any credit to this 
age, who love you unknown, who kindle at your fire, 
and learn by your genius. Nothing of you can die, 
nothing of you can decay, nothing of you can suffer, 
nothing of you can be obscured or locked up from 
esteem and admiration, except what is at the dean- 
ery—just as much of you only as God made mortal. 
May the rest of you (which is all) be as happy here- 
after as honest men may expect, and need not doubt, 
while (knowing nothing more) they know that their 
Maker is merciful! Adieu. Yours ever, 
ALEXANDER Pope. 


FROM MR. POPE TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Twickenham, November 7, 1738. 
WueEn you get to Dublin (whither I direct this, 
supposing you will see our dear friend as soon as 
possible) pray put the dean in mind of me, and tell 
him I hope he received my last. Tell him how dearly 
I love him and how greatly I honour him; how 
greatly I reflect on every testimony of his friendship ; 
how much | resolved to give the best I can of my 
esteem for him to posterity ; and assure him the world 
has nothing in it I admire so much, nothing the loss 
of which I should regret so much, as his genius and 
his virtues. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
November 27, 1738. 

I NEVER liked a letter from you on your usual days 
of coming here, for it always brings me bad news. I 
am heartily sorry for your son’s continuing his illness, 
and that you have now two patients in your house, 
In the mean time, pray take care of your health, 
chiefly your wicked colic, and Mrs. Harrison’s dis- 
position to a fever. I hope at least things will be 
better on Thursday, else I shall be full of the spleen, 
betause it isa day you seem to regard although I 
detest it, and I read the third chapter of Job that 
morning.» ] am deaferthan when you saw me last, and 
indeed am quite cast down. My hearty love and 
service to Mra. Harrison. I thoroughly pity you in 
your present circumstances. I am ever yours entirely, 
God support you. JONATHAN Swirt. 


a Dr. Swift’s birthday. 
b This chapter he always read upon his birthday. 
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FROM MISS RICHARDSON TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
Belturbet, November 29, 1739. 
Dear MADAM,—It was a very unequal match that 
ie dean and you should join in a plot against my 
uncle and me: you could not fail of carrying your 
point. Anything the dean hath a hand in is done 
ein the most genteel and surprising manner. I fairly 
own Iam caught: I would be glad to know what 
my uncle will think of himself when he hears the 
part he acted in it: I have been so well accustomed 
to receive presents of value from him, that I thougtt 
it had been a piece of edging, or some light thing, 
which he had committed to your care to be forwarded 
tome. Never was I so surprised as I was when I 
read your letter, to think that I had received a pre- 
sent from so great a person as the dean; but, when 
T looked upon it, and knew the expense it must be 
to him, I was quite confounded : it was too great an 
honour for me, who can never deserve the least favour 
from him ? it is a most beautiful diamond. I own I 
am proud of finery now, which I never was in my 
life before. I am highly obliged to you for your 
improvement of the ring: the dean’s hair and name 
have made it a treasure to me, and I really believe 
it will be thought so a thousand years hence, if it 
can be kept so long. Iam sure it shall by mo, as 
long as I live, with as much care as I keep my eyes, 
while I have them to look upon it. 

My sister, who had the honour of waiting upon 
you in town, and brought me the ring very safe, is 
full of acknowledgments for your civilities to her, 
and returns you her most sincere thanks, with her 
humble service. Pray give mine most affectionately 
to Miss Harrison. I am, dear madam, your most 
obliged and most humble servant, 

Katu. RICUARDSON, 


FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 
London, January 2, 1739. 

Sir,—I am called upon by many provocations to 
prefer a bill of indictment against you and a female 
accomplice of yours [Mrs. Whiteway ]; for that, by the 
use of means very uncommon, which were in your 
power only, you have turned the head of a well- 
meaning country girl of plain sense, who had been 
very useful to me, and esteemed by her acquaint- 
ance. I have seen of late many symptoms of her 
disorder: it is true that the fascination of your 
works had before operated strongly upon her; for 
scarce any opportunity occurred but she poured 
forth her admiration of the author, and can repeat 
without book all your poems better than her cate- 
chism; however, she could attend to domestic af- 
fairs, and give proper directions about matters in 
the kitchen and larder, &c., and when she did not 
pore upon your writings, or some other books (1 
cannot say of the like kind), she was at work, or 
seeing that things in her province were as they 
should be: but now truly it appears she apprehends 
that heretofore she had not discovered her own value 
and importance. To be taken notice of by a person 
she has long thought to be the greatest genius any 
age has produced, and whom she worships with an 
adoration that to any mortal rises almost to idolatry, 
has, it is much to be feared, transported her with 
con eit and vanity, and where it will end I know 
not. What you have done proceeded no doubt 
from a malicious intention towards me as well as the 
poor gisl; and I resent it accordingly, as I hope she 
will do when she returns to her senses. 

1 was greatly rejoiced, dear sir, to learn from the 
prime-serjeant Singleton that he found you extremely 
well in every respect, except your hearing; and in 
that he said you were much better than he expected. 
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That man, who has as trae « heart as I ever met 
with, most entirely loves as well as admires you. 

This place affords no news at present. I am de- 
tained by affairs of importance that relate to my 
friends, and cannot yet say when they will allow me 
to return. I pass my time now and then with some 
of Mr. Pope’s most intimate friends ; and although 
I would have a great pleasure in being known to 
him, that of the present age comes next to you in 
fame, I shall not be introduced to him, unless ] 
shall have the honour not to be thought wholly un- 
worthy to deliver him a letter from the dean of St. 
Patrick’s. 

Alderman Barber got a fall in his parlour on his 
hip, by his foot getting into a hole of the carpet; it 
brought a fit of the gout upon him, and he is still 
somewhat lame in his hip, but otherwise in very 
good health and spirits. 

Doctor Squire holds out surprisingly : as soon as 
the vacancy shall happen I shall have notice, and 
there is no doubt but Mr. Dunkin will succeed him. 

I am ever, dear sir, with the highest esteem and 
respect, your most obliged and most affectionate 
humble servant, Wiritam RicHarpson, 

FROM DR. KING. 
St. Mary-hall, Oxford, January 5, 1789. 

Sir,—At length I have put Rochefoucault to the 
press, and about ten or twelve days hence it will be 
published. But I am in great fear lest you should 
dislike the liberties I have taken. Although I have 
done nothing without the advice and approbation of 
those among your friends in this country who love 
and esteem you most, and zealously interest them- 
selves in everything that concerns your character. 
As they are much better judges of mankind than I 
am, I very readily submit to their opinion ; however, 
if, after having received the printed copies, which I 
will send you next week, you shall still resolve to 
have the poem published as entire as you put it into 
my hands, I will certainly obey your commands, if I 
can find a proper person to undertake the work. I 
shall go to London the latter end of the next week, 
when I will write to you by a private hand more 
fully than I can venture to do by the post. 

I was at Twickenham in the Christmas week. Mr. 
Pope had just then received a letter from you, and I 
had the pleasure of hearing you were well and in 
good spirits. May those good spirits continue with 
you to the last hour! 

Believe me to be with the greatest truth, sir, your 
most obedient, and most faithful servant, 

Wiriiam Kine. 
Pray do me the honour to present my most humble 
service to Mrs. Whiteway. 


FROM MR. DEANE SWIFT. 
January 12, 1789. 
Sir,—I had so great an honour conferred upon me 
yesterday that I know not how to express the obli- 
gations I lie under for it, unless by endeavouring to 
make myself worthy of your present I can demon- 
strate to the world that I daily improve in wisdom 
and knowledge, by studying in those books which, 
since the beginning of my life, I have ever esteemed 
to be a complete library of taste, wit, poetry, and 
politics; yes, and in spite of dulness and prejudice, 
I will venture to say of religion also. This I am 
sure of, that so great a present from so great a person, 
and in a manner so handsome and extraordinary, it 
is absolutely impossible I should ever be honoured 
with again. I always thought I added to my own 
reputation whenever I pointed out some of those 
excellencies which shine through every page of them 
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But to be thought worthy of receiving them from | honour of mankind; and I beg you to believe that f 
your hands was infinitely beyond even what my vanity ' am, with the greatest truth, sir, your most humble and 


could hope for. I have flattered myself for many 
years that to the best of my power I have continually 
fought under the banners of liberty, and that I have 
been ready at a moment’s call either to lay down my 
life in the defence of it, or, whenever there ehould 
appear any probability of success, to vindicate and 
assert that claim which every man in every country 
has by nature a right to insist upon; but, whatever 
principles have guided my actions hitherto, I shall 
from this moment enlist myself under the conduct of 
liberty’s general ; and whenever I desert her ensigns 
to fight under those of tyranny and oppression, then, 
and not till then, will I part with those books which 
you have so highly honoured me with, and cast them 
into the flames, that I may never afterwards be re- 
proached either by the sight of them or the remem- 
brance of the donor. I am, sir, with the highest 
esteem, your most obliged and most obedient humble 
servant, DEANE SwiIrT. 
FROM DR. KING. 
London, January 23, 1739, 

Sir,—I hope you received a letter I wrote to you from 
Oxford about the 30th of last month, in which I 
acquainted you with the publication of Rochefoucault ; 
and as J interest myself most heartily im everything 
that concerns your character as an author, so I take 
great pleasure in telling you that none of your works 
have been better received by the public than this poem. 
I observe this with more than ordinary satisfaction, 
because I may urge the epprobation of the public as 
some kind of apology for myself, if 1 shall tind you are 
dissatisfied with the form in which this poem now 
appears. But if that should happen, all the rest of 
your friends on thia side of the water must share the 
blame with me; for I have absolutely conformed 
myself to their advice and opinion as to the manner of 
the publication, There are some lines, indeed, which 
1] omitted with a very ill will, and for no other reason 
but because I durst not insert them—I mean the story 
of the medals: however, that incident is pretty well 
known, and care has been taken that almost every 
reader may be able to supply the blanks. That part 
of the poem which mentions the death of queen Anne, 
and so well describes the designs of the ministry which 
succeeded upon the accession of the late king, I would 
likewise willingly have published, if I could have 
done it with safety; but Ido not kuow whether the 
present worthy set of ministers would not have con- 
strued this passage into high treason, by aid of the new 
doctrine of jumuendoes: at least a lawyer whom I 
consulted on this occasion gave me some reason to 
imagine this might be the case. 1 am in truth more 
cautious than I used to be, well knowing that my 
superiors look on me at present with a very evil eye, 
as I am the reputed author of the Latin poem I have 
sent you by the same gentleman who does me the 
favour to deliver you this letter; for although that 
piece has escaped the state inquisition, by being written 
in a language that is not at present verv well under- 
stood at court, and might perhaps puzzle the attorney- 
general to explain, yet, the scope of the poem and 
principal characters being well understood, the author 
must hereafler expect no mercy if he gives his enemies 
any grounds or colour to attack him. But notwith- 
standing all my caution, if I perceive you dislike this 
manner and form of the poem, 1 will some way or 
other contrive that it may be published as yotf*shall 
direct. 

I send you my best wishes, and I hope you will yet 
itve many years in a perfect state, for the sake of your 
frieuds, for the benefit of your country, and for the 


most obedient servant, Wittram Kine. 


FROM DR. KING TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
January 30, 1739. 
Mapamu,—A very kind letter, which I have just® 
received from you, has put me into great confusion. I 
beg of you to be assured that I think myself under the 
highest obligations to yon, and that I set a true value 
ou the friendship with which you have honoured me, 
and shall endeavour to preserve it as long as I live. If 
our correspondence has been interrupted, it has been 
wholly owing to the il] treatment I received from the 
post-office ; for some time I did not receive a letter 
that had not been opened, and very often my letters 
were delivered to me with the seals torn off. Whether 
these post-officers really thought me, what I never 
thought myself, a man of importance, or whether they 
imagined my letters were a cover for some great name, 
I do not know ; but for my part I grew peevish to find 
my friendships and all my little chit-chat must con- 
stautly be exposed to the view of every dirty fellow 
that had leisure or curiosity enough to examine my 
letters. However, for some little time past 1 have not 
had the same cause of complaint. Your letter was 
delivered to me in good condition : I begin to think my 
superiors no longer suspect me of holding any un- 
warrantable correspondence, especially since I find I 
may now venture to write to the dean, even by the 
Oxford post. Notwithstanding what you say, I am in 
some pain about Rochefoucault, and doubt much 
whether he will be satisfied with the manner m which 
he finds it published: to which I consented in defer- 
ence to Mr. Pope's judgment, and the opinion of others 
of the dean's friends in this country, who, I ata sure, 
love and honour him, and kindly concern themselves 
in everything that may affect him. The town has 
received this piece so well, that in all parts and in all 
companies I hear it extremely commended ; and not 
only the dean's friends, but his greatest enemies, 
acknowledge that he has not lost any part of his fire, 
and of that imimitable turn of wit and humour so 
culiar to himself. For my part I never read any of 
is works, either in prose or verse, that I do not call to 
mind that short character which cardinal Polignac 
gave him in speaking to me, Il a lesprit eréateur, which 
I mentioned to you in a former letter, if 1 remember 
rightly. It may, not be amiss to tell you that one 
Gally, or Gaillie, since this poem was printed, offered 
it to sale to a bookseller at Temple-bar ; and I 
am now told that there are two or three copies more in 
London, Gaillie pretends that he is just come from 
Ireland, and that he had directions to publish the poem 
here; so that perhaps the whole may at last appear 
whether he will or not. 

I am glad to hear that my friend Mr. Swift is well. 
When are we tosee him again in Oxford? Since you 
appeal to him for a voucher, although you need none 
with me, let him likewise do me the justice to tell you 
that he never heard me mention your name but with 
the greatest esteem and respect; with which I shall 
ever be, madam, vour most obedient and most faithful 
servaut, WitiiaM Kine. 


I sent the dean a packet by the gentleman under 
whose cover I send you this. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 
Dubliv, February 16, 1789. 
My DEAR Goop OLD FrRIEND,—The young gentleman 
[William Swift, esq.] who delivers you this lies under 
one great disadvantage, that he is one of my relations, 
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and those are of all mortals what I despise and hate, 
except one Mrs. Whiteway and her daughter. You 
must understand that the mother has the insolence to 
say that you have heard of her and know her character. 
She is a perfect Irish Teague, born in Cheshire, and 
lived, as I remember, at Warrington. The young 
egentleman who waits upon you has a very good coun- 
tenance, has been entered three years at the Temple, 
(as it is the usual custom,) but I think was never yet 
in England, nor does he know any one person there. 


However, as it is easy to find you, who are so well 


known and so much esteemed, he will attend you 
with this letter, and you will please to instruct him in 
the usual methods of entering himself in the Temple. 
He is a younger brother, but has an estate of 1000. 
a-year, which will make shift to support him in a 
frugal way. He is also a very good person of a man, 
and Mrs. Whiteway says he has a virtuous disposition. 
My disorders of deafness, forgetfulness, and other ail- 
ments, added to a dead weight of seventy years, make 
me weary of life. But my comfort is, that in you I 
find your vigour and health increase. Pray God con- 
tinue both to you. Iam, my dear friend, with very 
great esteem and affection, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


Do you ever see any of our old friends? If you visit 
Mr. Lewis I must charge you to present him with 
my kind and hearty service; and how or where is 
my lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope ? 


Iam very much obliged to you for the favour you 
have shown to Mr. Richardson. He is a very 
rudent good gentleman : if you see him, pray make 
fim my compliments. So, my dear friend, once 
more adieu. 


FROM DR. KING TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
London, March 6, 1739. 

Mapam,—I do not remember anything published in 
my time that hath been so universally well received as 
the dean’s last poem. Two editions have been already 
sold off, though two thousand were printed at first. In 
short, all people read it, all agree to commend it; and 
I have been wel] assured the greatest enemies the dean 
has in this country allow it to be a just and beautiful 
satire. As I am very sincerely and sensibly affected 
by everything that may raise the dean’s character as a 
writer, (if anything can raise it higher,) so you may 
believe I have had the greatest pleasure in observing 
the success and general approbation which this poem 
has met with; wherefore I was not a little mortified 
yesterday when the bookseller brought me the Dublin 
edition, and at the same time put into my hands a 
letter he had received from Faulkner, by which I 
perceive the dean is much dissatisfied with our manner of 
publication, and that so many lines have been omitted, 
if Faulkner speaks truth and knows as much of the 
dean’s mind as he pretends to know. Faulkner has 
gent over several other copies to other booksellers; so 
that I take it for granted this poem will soon be re- 
ae here from the Dublin edition; and then it may 

perceived how much the dean’s friends have been 
mistaken in their judgment, however good their inten- 
tions have been. In the mean time I will write to you 
on this occasion without any reserve; for] know you 
love the dean, and kindly and zealously interest your- 
self in everything that concerns his character; and if 
you will believe the same of me, you will do me great 
justice. 

The doctor's friends whom I consulted on this oc- 
casion were of opinion that the latter part of the poem 
might be thought by the public a little vain, if so 
much were suid by himself of himself. They were un- 
willing that any imputation of this kind should lie 
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against this poem, considering there 1s not the least tinc- 
ture of vanity appearing in any of his former writings, 
and that it is well known there is no man living more 
free from that fault than he is. 
They were of opinion that these lines, 
“He lash'd the vice, but spared the name; 
No individual could resent, 
Where thousands equally were meant,”’ 
might be liable to some objection, and were not, strictly 
speaking, a just part of his character; because several 
rsons have been lashed by name,— 1 Bettesworth, and, 
in this poem, Chartres and Whitshed; and for my 
part, I do not think, or ever shall think, that it is an 
imputation on a satirist to lash an infamous fellow by 
name, The lines which begin, 
“‘ Here’s Wolstou’s Tracts, the twelfth edition,’’ 


are plainly a mistake; and were omitted for that reason 
only; for Wolston never had a pension: on the con- 
trary, he was prosecuted for his blasphemous writings ; 
his books were burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman; he himself was imprisoned, and died in 
prison. Woolaston, the author of a book called “ The 
Religion of Nature Delineated,’ was indeed much 
admired at court, his book universally read, his busto 
set up by the late queen in her grotto at Richmond 
with Clarke’s and Locke's; but this Woolaston was 
not a clergyman. 
The two last lines—_ 
‘* That kingdom he hath left his debtor, 
1 wish it soon may have a better '’"— 

I omitted because I did not well understand them; a 
better what ? There seems to be what the gramma- 
rians call an antecedent wanting for that word ; for 
neither Aizgdom or debtor will do, so as to make it sense, 
and there is no other antecedent. The dean is, I think, 
without exception, the best and most correct writer of 
English that has ever yet appeared as an author; I was 
therefore unwilling anything should be caviled at as 
ungrammatical : he is besides the most patient of criti- 
cism of all I ever knew; which perhaps is uot the least 
sign of a great genius. I have therefore ventured to 
make these objections to you; in which however, for 
the most part, I submitted my own opinion to the 
judgment of others. I had sumething to add concern- 
ing the notes, but I have not room in this paper ; but 
I will give you the trouble of reading another letter, 
Believe me, madam, your most obedient and most 
humble servant. WILLIAM Kina, 





FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 
March 28, 1739. 
Sirn,—Two days ago I had the very great pleasure to 
hear from Mr. Swift you were well. The acknowledg- 
ments he professes in his letters to the dean and me of 
your extraordinary civilities to him make me perfectly 
ashamed to think how ill I shall acquit myself by only 
being able to say I most sincerely thank you. What 
an opportunity have you laid in my way of saying a 
thousand fine things on this subject; aud yet I can 
only tell you (what you already know to be a great 
truth) that you have acted in this as you do in every- 
thing, friendly, politely, and genteelly. All the re- 
turns I can make is to give you further room to exer- 
cise a virtue which great minds only feel, that of doing 
good to an ingenuous, worthy, honest gentleman. The 
person I mean is counsellor M‘Aulay ; one of those 
who stand candidates for member of parliament to 
represent the university of Dublin, in the place of Dr. 
Coghill deceased. The dean of St. Patrick's appears 
openly for him; and I have his leave and command to 
tell you, if you can do Mr. M‘Aulay a piece of friend- 
ship on this occasion with any person of distinction ‘zx 
England, he will receive the favour as done to himself 
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After I have mentioned the dean, how trifling will it be 
to speak of myself! and yet I most earnestly entreat 
our interest in this affair; and for this reason, because 
it will never lie in my way to make you any return; 
so that only true generosity can inspire you to do any- 
thing at my request. After all, I am not so very un- 
reasonable as to desire a favour of this nature if it be 
irksome to you. Tell me, sir, can you do anything in 
this matter? and will you undertake it? for your 
word I know can be depended upon. There is one 
hint that perhaps I am impertinent in offering, that all 
great bodies of men, (or who at least think thernselves 
#0,\ Jet their inclinations be ever so much in prejudice 
of one person, (as I take it to be the case of Mr. 
M‘Aulay,) yet wait for the interfering of the higher 
de so that, if by your good offices the lord- 
ieutenant can be prevailed on to recommend him to 
the provost and fellows of the university, his interest 
would be certainly fixed ; but this, and the manner of 
doing it, I submit to your superior judgment. 

The dean of St. Patrick's presents you his most 
uffectionate love and service ;—these were his own 
words. He is better both in health and hearing than I 
have known him these twelve months; but so indolent 
in writing that he will scarce put his name to a re- 
ceipt for money. This he has likewise ordered me to 
tell you as an apology for not writing to you himself, 
and not waut of the highest esteem for you. 

Do you, sir, ever intend to see this kingdom again ? 
What time may we expect it? When may I hope 
you will perform your promise to let Miss Richardson 
spend some months with me; and do you ever intend 
to write again to your friends in Dublin? J am, sir, 
with the highest esteem and respect, your most humble 
and most obedient servant, Martrua WuitTeway. 


FROM MR. RICHARDSON TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
London, April 5, 17389. 
Dear Mavam,—I am indeeed much ashamed that I 
have so many favours from you to acknowledge at one 
time. You may believe me when I assure you that 
my silence has not proceeded from want of respect and 
esteem for you. I would not put on the affectation of 
much business as an excuse to anybody, much less to 
you; although the truth is, that 1 am hurried almost 
out of my life with the attendance and writing about 
things I have undertaken for some friends. 

The dean's recommendation and yours, without any 
other consideration whatever, would induce me to do 
my utmost to serve Mr. M‘Aulay, as I have told him 
by this post, when I thought I should not trouble you 
with a few lines. He will acquaint you with what I 
have done, by which you will see that I lost no time; 
and I have hopes to obtain the lord-lieutenant’s coun- 
tenance for him. 

I will endeavour to introduce Mr. Swifta to the 
acquaintance of some persous before I leave this; whose 
countenance and friendship will at least give a young 
gentleman a good air: his own merit entitles him 
to the esteem and regard of such as shall have the 
happiness to be acquainted with him: I am much 
obliged to you for introducing me to him. I have 
only time to add my most hearty thanks for the same, 
and to assure you that any opportunity of expressing 
the esteem I have for the dean, which is the highest, 
and for you, will ever give me the greatest pleasure. 
I am, madam, your most obliged and most truly 
faithful servant, WIiLiiaM RICHARDSON, 


FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 
London, April 10, 1789. 


Dear Sir,—It is an age since I had the honour of a 
line from you. Your friend Mr. alderman Barber, 


® William Swift, cvq., then a student at the Middle Temple. 
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whose veneration for you prompts him to do anything 
he can think of that can show his respect and affection, 
made a present to the university of Oxford of the 
original picture done for you by Jervas, to do honour 
to the university by your being placed in the gallery 
among the most renowned and distinguished personages 
this island has produced ; but first had a copy taken, © 
and then had the original set in a fine rich frame, and 
sent it to Oxford, after concerting with lord Boling- 
broke, the vice-chancellor, and Mr. Pope, as I remem- 
ber, the inscription to be under the picture, a copy 
whereof is enelnaed. The alderman had a very hand- 
some compliment from the vice-chancellor in the 
name of all the heads of houses there, and by their 
direction: wherein there is most honourable mention 
of the dean of St. Patrick's on that occasion. 

Seeing an article in the “ London Evening Post” 
upon your picture, which was drawn at the request and 
expense of the chapter of your cathedral, being put up 
in the deanery, alderman Barber took the hint, and 
caused what you see in the ‘‘ London Evening Post” 
of this day to be printed therein. He knows nothing 
of my writing to you at this time; but I thought it 
right that you should be acquainted how intent he is, 
all manner of ways, to show the etfects of the highest 
friendship, kindled to a flame by the warmest sense of 
gratitude and the most exalted esteem and veneration. 

Mrs. Whiteway and Mr. M‘Aulay can inform you 
how absolute your commands are with me. Since 
you recommended him he is sure of the utmost I can 
do for him, 

Sir, if I have not a few words from you I shall con- 
clude that you think me troublesome, and are resolved 
to get rid of my impertinence. It will be two or three 
months before I can get from hence, although I am 
impatient to be at home; but wherever I am, or how- 
ever engaged, I am always, dear sir, your most obliged 
and most truly faithful servant, 

WILL1AM RICHARDSON. 


My best respects wait upon Mrs. Whiteway. 


TO THE REVEREND MR. KING. 

Monday morning. 
S1r,—I have often desired to talk with you about the 
Wednesday dinner, but could never see you. Mrs. 
Sican is to buy the dinner, for which I advanced a 
moidore and a double pistole. I hoped you would 
have written to Dr. Wilson, and taken some care about 
the wine, for I have none to spare. Pray let me know 
whether you are content to take your usual trouble on 
these occasions. I am your obedient humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 








FROM DEAN SWIFT AND MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. 


RICHARDSON. 
April 17, 1739. 


My very Goop FrienpD,—I find that Mrs. Whiteway 
pretends to have been long acquainted with you; but 
upon a strict examination I discovered that all the 
acquaintance was only at the deanery-house, where she 
had the good fortune to see you once or twice at most. 
I am extremely obliged to you for your favours to Mr. 
M‘Aulay, for whose good sense and virtues of every 
kind I have highly esteemed him ever since I had the 
happiness of knowing him. If he succeeds in his 
election it will be chiefly by your good offices; and you 
have my hearty thanks for what you have already 
done. I know you often see my honest hearty friend 
alderman Barber ; and pray let him know that I com- 
mand him to continue fis friendship to you, although 
he is your absolute governor. I am very much 
obliged to the alderman and you for your civilities to 
young Swift. Mrs. Whiteway says he is my cousin; 
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which will not be to his advantage, for I hate all rela- 
tions; and I——-Sir, I have snatched the pen out of 
the dean's hand, who seems, by his countenance, to 
incline to finish his letter with my faults as he began 
it. Where there is so large a scope and such a 
writer, you may believe I should not Vike to have my 
character drawn by him. However, I think for once 
he is mistaken ; I mean in the article of what he calls 
vanity, and which I term a laudable ambition, the 
honour of being known to you, and bragging of it as 
some merit to myself to be distinguished by you. 
Have I not reason to boast when you tell me my 
recommendation will have weight with you? and how 
great must be the obligation that words cannot express ! 
Gratitude, like grief, dwells only in the mind, and can 
best be guessed at when it is too great to be told, and 
most certainly lessens when we are capable of declaring 
it. I never doubted Mr. M‘Aulay’s success if you 
undertook his cause, nor your indefatigable friendship 
for those who have the good fortune to gain your 
esteem. Mr. Swift I wish may be in the number. 
This I am sure of, that his virtue and honour will 
never give me reason to repent that I introduced him 
to you, which is the only favour I hoped for him; but 
you, sir, never do things by halves. 

I know you are hurried on many occasions; 
therefore I do not expect a letter unless you are 
perfectly disengaged. Sometimes we are in such a 
state of indolence that half an hour is trifled away 
in doing nothing. When you find yourself in this 
situation tell me in two or three lines you are well, 
and command Miss Richardson to come tome. My 
daughter most earnestly joins with me in this re- 
quest, and entreats you to believe that she is, with 
as great respect as I am, sir, your most humble and 
most obedient servant, Martrua WHITEWAY. 


FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 
London, April 17, 1739. 
Dear Sir,—I wrote this morning to Mrs. White- 
way a few lines in much hurry, and I write this to 
you in Guildhall by alderman Barber’s direction. 
Besides a letter from you to the society, whose 
address is in Mrs. Whiteway’s letter, he thinks a 
memorial or petition from Mr. Dunkin to the society 
will be of use; and if you write to Mr. Pope the 
alderman thinks he will get one vote, which he can 
fix no way of obtaining but through Pope. I am 
ever, dear sir, your most obliged and most affec- 
tionate humble servant, 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON. 


I should think it would be right in Mr. Dunkin to 
come over the moment he hears of Squire’s death. 
I wrote by this post to a nephew to let you know 
the moment he dies, if the life should be in him 
when my letter goes to him. 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE SOCIETY OF THE 
GOVERNOR AND ASSISTANTS, LONDON, FOR THE 
NEW PLANTATION IN ULSTER, WITHIN THE 
REALM OF IRELAND, AT THE CHAMBER IN 
GUILDHALL, LONDON, 

April 19, 1739. 


Wortuy GENTLEMEN,—I heartily recommend to 
your very worshipful society the reverend Mr. 
William Dunkin for the living of Colrane, vacant by 
the death of Dr. Squire. Mr. Dunkin is a gentle- 
man of great learning and wit, true religion, and 
excellent morals. It is only for these qualifications 
that I recommend him to your patronage; and I am 
confident that you will never repent the choice of 
‘such a man, who will be ready at any time to obey 
your commands, You have my best wishes and all 
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my endeavours for your prosperity; and I shall, 
during my life, continue to be, with the truest 
respect and highest esteem, worthy sirs, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 


FROM MRS, WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

April 19, 1739. 
Sir,—I now give you an oppor‘unity of adding a 
new petition in your prayers,-—From female im- 
pertinence, good Lord, deliver me. Yet this trouble 
you brought on yourself; aud therefore I will make 
no apology for it. Mr. Dunkin’s case comes now 
under your care. You were the first promoter of it; 
and to you only are his obligations due. Mr. Squire 
died the 14th of this month; and by this post the 
dean has writ to alderman Barber in Mr. Dunkin’s 
favour. He has commanded me to entreat your 
friendship for him with the alderman and the 
society: and says he knows you will pardon him that 
he does not write to you himself on the occasion ; 
for his head is very much out of order to-day. 
There is one article in the dean’s letter he has left 
out, and another inserted, much «gainst my incli- 
nation. The first is, that he omitted mentioning 
Mr. Dunkin as a worthy good man, which, in my 
opinion, is more material than being a poet or a 
scholar, although, when joined with these, make a 
most amiable character: the other is, troubling the 
alderman to know there is such an insignificant 
person in the world as Mrs. Whiteway; but the 
tyrant dean will say and do just as he pleases. The 
enclosed was sent me by Mr. Dunkin, not knowing 
how to direct to you. I now promise you, sir, to 
teaze you no more with my letters, unless you com- 
mand me to pay you my most humble respects; and 
then you shall be obeyed with pleasure by, sir, your 

most obliged and most obedient servant, 
Martua WHITEWAY, 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 
Dublin, April 19, 1739. 
MY DEAR OLD FrieND—At last Dr. Squire is actually 
dead; he died upon the 14th day of this month, 
and now you have the opportunity of obliging me 
in giving Squire’s living in Colrane to Mr. Wil- 
liam Dunkin, who is an excellent scholar, and keeps 
a school in my neighbourhood ; besides he is a very 
fine poet. My friend Mr. Richardson can give youa 
better account of him. It is true Mr. Dunkin is a 
married man; however, that is of no great moment ; 
and in the northern country of Ireland, although it 
be the best inhabited part of the kingdom, a wife 
will be convenient. Yet we two old bachelors (I 
own I am your senior) could never consent to take so 
good example, by endeavouring to multiply the world. 
I heartily thank you for your civilities to young 
Swift. It seems he is a relation of mine. And there 
is one Mrs. Whiteway, a widow, the only cousin of 
my family for whom I have any sort of friendship ; 
it was she prevailed with me to introduce the young 
mantoyou. He isa younger brother, and his portion 
is only 1002. a-year English. You will oblige me if 
you can bear seeing him once a-quarter at his lodging 
near the Temple, where he designs to study the law ; 
and so J have done with ever troubling you, my dear 
friend. Where is Mr. Lewis? Some months ago 
he wrote to me with many complaints of his ill 
health and the effect of old age, in both which I can 
overmatch you and him, beside my giddy head, deaf- 
ness, and forgetfulness into the bargain. I hear our 
friend lord Bolingbroke has sold Dawley; I wish 
you could tell me in what condition he is, both as to 
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health and fortune; and where his lady lives, and 
how they agree. If you visit my lord and lady Ox- 
ford and their daughter, who is now, as I hear, a 
duchess, or any other friend of ours, let them have 
the offers of my humble service. May you, my most 
dear friend, preserve your health and live as long as 
you desire! Iam ever, with the greatest truth and 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant and en- 
tire friend, JONATHAN SwIFT. 


I desire you will give my most hearty service to Mr. 
Pope; and let him know that I have provided for 
Mr. Lamb, whom he recommended to me, with a 
full vicar-choralship in my choir. And pray let 
me know the state of Mr. Pope’s health. 


DR. DUNKIN TO MRS, WHITEWAY. 
April 2b, 1737. 

MapaM,—As it was through your countenance I had 
the honour of being first introduced to the most wor- 
thy dean of St. Patrick, I must have thought myself 
under the highest obligation to you; but the con- 
tinuance of your friendship, through so many re- 
peated acts of generosity, and the course of his 
gracious endeavours to raise my reputation and for- 
tune, are such things as I must ever remember and 
express with a very deep sense of gratitude. 

The fatigue of writing so many letters lately in my 
favour was indeed what I could not in reason expect 
even from his humanity, were I worthy of them; 
and I can only say the dean of St. Patrick is un- 
wearied in doing good, and that he who could rise 
to preserve a nation will descend to relieve an in- 
dividual 

The sense of my own demerit, and the just awe 
in which I stand before so great and good a man, 
will not allow me either that freedom of speech or 
writing which is requisite to let him understand with 
what love, veneration, and respect of his person | 
reflect upon the many instances of his tender con- 
cern and uncommon zeal for my welfare. This is 
a duty I most earnestly wish, but am altogether un- 
able to perform, and such as I entreat you, dear 
madam, to undertake for me; your compliance in 
which will be yet another among the many and 
weighty obligations laid upon your most dutiful, 
obedient, devoted servant, Witiiam DuNKIN, 





TO MR. POPE. 
Dublin, April 28, 1739. 

Near Sir,-—The gentleman who will have the ho- 
nour to deliver you this, although he be one related to 
me, which ig by no means any sort of recommend- 
ation ; for I am utterly void of what the world calls 
natural affection, and with good reason, because they 
are a numerous race degenerating from their an- 
cestors, who were of good esteem for their loyalty 
and sufferings in the rebellion against king Charles I. 
This cousin of mine, who is so desirous to wait on 
you, is named Deane Swift, because his great-grand- 
father by the grandmother’s side was admiral Deane, 
who, having been one of the regicides, had the good 
fortune to save his neck by dying a year or two be- 
fore the Restoration. 

I have a great esteem for Mr. Deane Swift, who is 
much the most valuable of any of his family: he was 
firat a student in this university, and finished his 
studies in Oxford, where Dr. King, principal of St. 
Mary Hall, assured me that Mr. Swift behaygd him- 
self with good reputation and credit; he hath a very 
good taste for wit, writes agreeable and entertaining 
verses, and is a perfect master equally skilled in the 
best Greek and Roman authors. He has a true 
spirit for liberty, and with all these advantages is 
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extremely decent and modest. Mr. Swift is heir 
to the little paternal estate of our family at Goodrich 
in Herefordshire. My grandfather was so persecuted 
and plundered two and fifty times by the barbarity 
of Cromwell’s hellish crew, of which I find an ac- 
count in a book called ‘ Mercurius Rusticus,” that 
the poor old gentleman was forced to sell the better 
half of his estate to support his family. However, 
three of his sons had better fortune; for, coming 
over to this kingdom, and taking to the law, they.all 
purchased good estates, of which Mr. Deane Swift has 
a good share, but with some incumbrance. 

I had a mind that this young gentleman should 
have the honour of being known to you; which is 
all the favour I ask for him; and that, if he stays 
any time longer in London than he now intends, 
you will permit him to wait on you sometimes. I 
am, my dearest friend, your most obedient and mos 
humble servant, JONATHAN Swirt. 


TO MR. POPE. 

May 10, 1789. 
You are t suppose, for the little time I shall live, 
that my memory is entirely gone, and especially of 
anything that was told me last night or this morn- 
ing. Ihave one favour to entreatfrom you. I know 
the high esteem and friendship you bear to your 
friend Mr. Lyttleton, whom you call “the rising 
genius of this age.’’ His fame, his virtue, honour, 
and courage, have been early spread, even among us. 
I find he is secretary to the prince of Wales; and 
his royal highness has been for several years chan- 
cellor of the university in Dublin. All this is a 
prelude to a request I am going to make to you. 
There is in this city one Alexander M‘Aulav, a 
lawyer of great distinction for skill and honesty, 
zealous for the liberty of the subject, and loyal to 
the house of Hanover; and particularly to the 
prince of Wales, for his highness’s love to both 
kingdoms. 

Mr. M‘Aulay is now soliciting for a seat in par- 
liament here, vacant by the death of Dr. Coghill, a 
civilian, who was one of the persons chosen for thie 
university; and as his royal highness continues still 
chancellor of it, there isno person so proper to no- 
minate the representative as himself. If this favour 
can be procured by your good-will and Mr, Lyt- 
tleton’s interest, it will be a particuiar obligation tc 
me, and grateful to the people of Ireland, in giving 
them one of their own nation to represent this 
university. 

There is a man in my choir, one Mr. Lamb; he 
hag at present but half a vicarship; the value of it 
is not quite 50/. per annum. ‘You wrote to me in 
his favour some months ago; and if I outlive any 
one vicar-choral, Mr. Lamb shall certainly have a 
full place, because he very well deserves it; and I am 
obliged to you very much for recommending him. 





FROM MB. S¥CRETARY LYTTLETON. 
London, May 16, 1789. 

S1r,—I cannot let Mr. Swift return to Ireland with- 
out my acknowledgments to you for the favour you 
have done Mr. Lamb. I know that I ought to ascribe 
it wholly to Mr. Pope’s recommendation, as I have not 
the happiness to be known to you myself; but give me 
leave to take this occasion of assuring you how much 
I wish to be in the number of your friends. I think I 
can be so even at this distance, and though we should 
never come to a nearer acquaintance; for the reputa- 
tion of some men is amiable, and one can love their 
characters without knowing their persons. 

If it could ever be in my power to do you any ser 
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toe ix this country, the employing me in it would be 
a new favour to, sir vour obliged humble servant, 
G. LytrLeron. 


FROM MR. POPE.@ 
May 17, 1739. 

DEAREST Sirn,—Every time I see your hand, it is the 
greatest satisfaction that any writing can give me; and 
I am in proportion grieved to find, that several of my 
letters to testify it to you miscarry; and you ask 
me the same question again which I prolixly have 
answered before. Your last, which was delivered me 
by Mr. Swift, inquires, where and how is lord Boling- 
broke? who, in a paragraph in my last, under his own 
hand, gave you an account of himself; and I em- 

loyed almost a whole letter on his affairs afterward. 

e has sold Dawley for 26,000. much to his own 
satisfaction. His plan of life is now a very agreeable 
one, in the finest country in France, divided between 
study and exercise ; for he still reads or writes five or 
six hours a-day, and generally hunts twice a-week. 
He has the whole forest of Fontainbleau at his 
command, with the king’s stables, dogs, &c., his lady's 
son-in-law being governor of that place. She 
resides most part of the year with my lord, at a 
Jarge house they have hired; and the rest with her 
daughter, who is abbess of a royal convent in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

I never saw him in stronger health or in better 
humour with his friends, or more indifferent and dis- 
passionate to his enemies. He is seriously set upon 
writing some parts of the history of his times, which 
he has begun by a noble introduction, presenting 
a view of the whole state of Europe, from the Pyrenean 
treaty. He has hence deduced a summary sketch of 
the natural and incidental interests of each kingdom ; 
and how they have varied from, or artis to, the 
true polities of each, in the several administrations 
to this time. The history itself will be particular 
only on such facts and anecdotes as he eect! 
knew, or produces vouchers for, both from home and 
abroad. This puts into my mind to tell you a fear 
he expressed lately to me, that some facts in your 
‘“‘ History of the Queen's Last Years" (which he read 
here with me in 1727) are not exactly stated, and that 
he may be obliged to vary from them, in relation, I 
believe, to the conduct of the earl of Oxford, of which 
great care surely should be taken. And he told me 
that, when he saw you in 1727, he made you 
observe them; and that you promised you would 
take care. 

We very often commemorated you during the 
five months we lived together at Twickenham; 
at which place could I see you again, as I may 
hope to see him, I would envy no country in the 
world; and think, not Dublin only, but France and 
Italy, not worth the visiting once more in my life, 
The mention of travelling introduces your old 
acquaintance Mr. Jervas, who went to Rome and 
Naples purely in search of health. An asthma 
has reduced his body, but his spirit retains all its 
vigour ; and he is returned, declaring life itself not 
worth a day’s journey at the expense of parting from 
one’s friends. 

Mr. Lewis every day remembers you. I lie at 
his house in town. Dr. Arbuthnot’s daughter does 
not degenerate from the humour and goodness of her 
father. I love her much. She is like Gay, very 
idle, very ingenious, and inflexibly honest. Mrs. 
Patty Blount is one of the most considerate and 
mindful women in the world towards others,—the least 
so m regard to herself; she speaks of you constantly. 
I scarcely know two more women worth naming to 


* The last letter he ever wrote to the dean. 
vou. i: 
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you; the rest are ladies,—run after music, and play at 


I always make your compliments to lord Oxford 
and lord Masham when I see them. I see John 
Barber seldom; but always find him proud of some 
letter from you. I did my best with him in behalf 
of one of your friends; and spoke to Mr. Lyttleton for 
the other, who was more prompt to catch than I to give 
fire, and flew to the prince that instant, who was as 
pleased to please you. 

You ask me. how I am at court. I keep my old 
walk, and deviate from it to no court. The prmce 
shows me a distinction beyond any merit or pretence 
on my part; and I have received a present from him 
of some marble heads of poets for my library, and 
some urns for my garden. The ministerial writers rail 
at me; yet I have no quarrel with their masters, nor 
think it of weight enough to complain of them. 
I am very well with the courtiers I ever was or would 
be acquainted with: at least, they are civil to me, 
which is all I ask from courtiers, and all a wise man 
will expect from them. The duchess of Marlborough 
makes great court to me; but I am too old for her 
mind and body; yet I cultivate sume young people's 
friendship, because they may be honest men; whereas 
the old ones experience too often proves not to be so, I 
having dropped ten where I have taken up one, and I 
hope to play the better with fewer in my hand. 
There is a lord Cornbury, a lord Polwarth, a Mr. 
Murray,® and one or two more, with whom I would 
never fear to hold out against all the corruption in the 
world. 

You compliment me in vain upon retaining m 
poetical spirit: I am sinking fast in prose; and if 
ever write more, it ought (at these years and in these 
times) to be something, the matter of which will 
give a value to the work, not merely the manner. 

Since my protest (for so I call my dialogue > of 
1738) I have written but ten lines, which I will 
send you. They are an insertion for the next new 
edition of the ‘“ Dunciad,” which generally is re- 
printed once in two years. In the second canto, 
among the authors who live in Fleet-ditch, immee 
diately after Asnal, verse 300, add these :— 


Next plung’d a feeble but a desp'rate pack, 
With each a sickly brother at his back ;¢ 

Sons of a day! just buoyant on the flood, 
Then uumber'd with the puppies in the mud. 
Ask ye their names? I sould as soon disclose 
The names of these blind puppies as of those. 
Fast by, like Niobe, her children gone, 

Sits mother Osborne,4 stupitied to stone ; 

And rueful Paxtone tells the world with tears, 
These are—ah! no; these were my Gazetteers. 


Having nothing to tell you of my poetry, I come 
to what is now my chief care, my health and amuse- 
ment: the first is better as to headaches ; worse as 
to weakness and nerves. The changes of weather 
affect me much; otherwise I want not spirits, ex- 
cept when indigestions prevail. The mornings are 
my life; in the evenings I am not dead indeed, 
but sleep and am stupid enough. I love reading still 
better than conversation: but my eyes fail, and at 
the hours when most people indulge in company, I. 
am tired and find the labour of the past day suffi- 
cient to weigh me down. So I hide myself in bed, 
as a bird in his nest, much about the same time, and 


a The last lord Marchmont and lord Mansfield. 
b Epilo,_. _. _-- _.._.. 
_hey print one at the back of the other, to send into the 

country.’’—Pope, MS. note. 

d Usborne was the assumed name of the publisher of the 
‘* Gazetteer.”’ 

e “ A solicitor who procured and paid those writers.— Mr 
Pope's MS. note. 
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raise and chirp the earlier in the morning. I often 
wary the scene estate at every friend’s call) from 
London to Twickenham ; or the contrary, to receive 
them, or be received by them. 

Lord Bathurst is still my constant friend and 
yours; but his country-seat is now always in Glou- 
cestershire, not in this neighbourhood. Mr. Pulte- 
ney has no country-seat; and in town I see him 
seldom; but he always asks after you. In the sum- 
mer I generally ramble for a month to lord Cob- 
ham’s, the Bath, or elsewhere. In allthese rambles 
my mind Js full of you and poor Gay, with whom 
I travelled so delightfully two summers. Why can- 
not I cross the sea? The unhappiest malady I have 
to complain of, the unhappiest accident of my whole 
life is that weakness of the breast, which make the 
physicians of opinion that a strong vomit would kill 
me. I] have never taken one, nor had a natural mo- 
tion that way in fifteen years. 1 went some years 
ago, with lord Peterborough, about ten leagues at 
sea, purely to try if I could sail without sea-sickness, 
and with no other view than to make yourself and 
lord Bolingbroke a visit before I died. 

But the experiment, though almost all the way 
near the coast, had almost ended all my views at 
once. Well, then, I must submit to live at the dis- 
tance which fortune has set us at: but my memory, 
my affections, my esteem, are inseparable from you, 
and will, my dear friend, be for ever yours. 

P.8.—May 19. This I end at lord Orrery’s in 
company with Dr. King. Wherever I can find two 
or three that are yours, I adhere to them naturally, 
and by that title they become mine. I thank you 
for sending Mr. Swift to me: he can tell you more 
of me. 

A SECOND POSTSCRIPT. 

One of my new friends, Mr. Lyttleton, was to the 
last degree glad to have any request from you to 
make to his master. The moment I showed him 
yours concerning Mr. M‘Aulay, he went to him, 
and it was granted. He is extremely obliged for 
the promotion of Lamb. I will make you no par- 
ticular speeches from him; but you and he have a 
mutual right to each other. Sint tales anime con- 
cordes. He loves you, though he sees you not; as 
all posterity will love you, who will not see you, 
but reverence and admire you. 


TO MR. LYTTLETON. 
June 5, 1739. 

S1r,—You treat me very hard by beginning your 
letter with owning an obligation to me on account 
of Mr. Lamb ; which deserves mine and my chapter's 
thanks for recommending so useful a person to my 
choir. It is true I gave Mr. dean Swift a letter to 
my dear friend Mr. Pope, that he might have the 
happiness to see and know so great a genius in 
poetry, and so agreeable in all other good qualities ; 
but the young man (several years older than you) 
was much surprised to see hie junior in so high a 
station as secretary to his royal highness the prince 
of Wales, and to find himself treated by you in eo 
kind a manner. In one article you are greatly 
mistaken ; for however ignorant we may be in the 
affairs of England, your character is as well known 
among us in every particular as it is in the prince 

our master’s court, and indeed all over this poor 

gdom. 

You will find that I have not altogether turgotten 
pay old gourt politics ; for, in a letter I wrote Yo Mr. 
Pope, I desired him to recommend Mr. M‘Aulay to 
your favour and protevtion as a most worthy, honest, 
and «deserving gentleman; and I perceive you have 
effectually interceded with the prince, to prevail 
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with the university to choose hin fora member to 
represent that learned body in parliament in the 
room of Dr. Coghill, deceased. 

I have been just now informed, that some of the 
fellows have sent over an apology, or rather a re- 
monstrance, to the prince of Wales, pretending the 
were under a prior engagement to one Mr. Tisdal ; 
and therefore have desired his royal highness to 
withdraw his recommendation. A modest request, 
indeed, to demand from their chancellor what they 
think is dishonourable in themselves, to*give up an 
engagement! Their whole proceeding on this occa- 
sion against their chancellor, heir of the crown, is 
universally condemned here; and seems to be the 
last effort of such men, who, without duly consider- 
ing, make rash promises not consistent with the pru- 
dence expected from them. 

I can hardly venture the boldness to desire that 
his royal highness may know from you the profound 
respect, honour, esteem, and veneration I bear to- 
ward his princely virtues. All my friends on your 
side the water represent him to me in the most 
amiable light ; and the people infallibly reckon upon 
a golden age in both kingdoms, when it shall please 
God to make him the restorer of the liberties of his 
people. 

1 ought to accuse you highly for your ill-treatment 
of me, by wishing yourself in the number of my 
friends: but you shall be pardoned if you please to 
be one of my protectors; and your protection can- 
not be long. You shall therefore make it up, in 
thinking favourably of me. Years have made me 
lose my memory in everything but friendship and 
gratitude: and you, whom I have never seen, will 
never be forgotten by me until] am dead. Iam, 
honourable sir, with the highest respect, your most 
obedient and obliged humble servant. 

FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

July 20, 1739. 

Sir,—A fortnight ago I went out of town with the 
new married couple, my son and daughter; and the 
day before I had the honour to receive your letter. 
With great truth I do assure you, I am much more 
concerned at the trouble and disappointment you 
met with in Mr. Dunkin’s affair than for him, having 
but a short acquaintance and knowledge, otherwise 
than knowing him to be a man of sense, virtue, and 
religion, who would be an ornament to the church, 
and acredit to those who appeared for him. These 
were my reasons to wish him well. 

One part of your letter, sir, I can only take notice 
of with amazement; and do entreat you will in- 
dulge me so far as to believe this will be all the 
answer I can, or ever will, make to it: and yet I 
am not insensible you have been pleased in some 
measure to honour me with your esteem. I will 
not therefore fear the logs of your friendship, because 
it shall be my study to merit your good opinion: 
and, unprovoked, I know you to have too much good 
nature to withdraw it. 1 never saw a more beauti- 
ful silk than was bought for my daughter. If you 
did not choose it, at least you showed your judg- 
ment in the person that was employed. She desires 
me to say this, that you have forced her to do what 
she never did in her life, wear anything that was not 
paid for; and if hereafter she should ruy her hus- 
band in debt, she will lay all her fault at your door. 
Mr. Swift presents you his most obedicut respects, 
and will oblige you to know him by his assiduity in 
courting the honour of your acquaintance. I have 
asked you so many favours, that no one but myself 
would presume perpetually to dun you thus; and 
yet I will never leave off until you grant this my 
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jeguest, to command Miss Richardson to town im- 
mediately. I now attack you on the foot of charity ; 
an argument you can never resist. Consider my 
daughter has quitted me; that I am all alone; and 
her agreeable company will make M lly and her hus- 
bend spend all their time with me. In short, sir, if 
you hesitate one moment longer, I will lay you 
open to the world, and let them see how much they 
were mistaken in Mr. Richardson, who once in his 
life broke his word. I have now before me, under 
iii hand, that all my commands should be obeyed. 

insist on your promise; and Miss Richardson is 
my demand, and that immediately. You see how 
careful and sparing you gentlemen ought to be in 
compliments to women, who always keep you to 
your promise while it makes to their interest ; and 
as well know how to evade their own when it is 
contrary to their inclination. I had the favour of a 
letter from alderman Barber in answer to one I wrote 
him. He does not perhaps know the inconveniency 
he has brought on himself, which is another from me ; 
and yet you may tell him when I have once more 
paid my respects to him, I am not so unreasonable 
as to impose or expect any further notice of Lrish 
impertinence. 

I left this paragraph to finish at the deanery, that 
from his own mouth I might assure you of his love 
and esteem. He scnds his most affectionate service 
to his dear old friend alderman Barber. Mr. Dun- 
kin likewise presents you his most obedient respects, 
and hopes you received his letter that he sent some 
days ago. There is no person a more obedient, 
humbler servant to you than my daughter, except- 
ing, dear sir, your most obedient and most obliged, 
faithful, humble servant, MarrTHa WulTEway. 


The chief circumstance that you would choose to 
know I had like to have forgot; which is, that 
the dean is in good health, and ever will remem- 
ber the pains you and the alderman have been at, 
on his account, for Mr, Dunkin. 


FROM DR. SCOTT. 
London, September 7, 1739, 

Rev. 81r,--Although I do not imagine that you 
have any remembrance of a person so little known 
toyou as I am, yet I have taken the liberty to draw a 
kind of bill of friendship upon you, which I am in- 
clined to believe you will answer, because it is in 
favour of that kingdom to which you have always 
stood a sincere and firm friend. We have had here, 
for some time past, a number of anatomical figures 
prepared in wax, which perfectly exhibit all the 
parts of a human body. They are the work of a 
French surgeon,? who spent above forty years in 
preparing them, and who, to bring them to per- 
fection, was at the trouble and expense of dissectin 
some hundreds of bodies. The present proprietor o 
them is my friend, and it was by my persuasion that 
he was prevailed on te send them into Ireland for the 
instruction of the curious. I presume you have seen 
them in London, and therefore I am inclined to 
think you will be of opinion, that a person may gain 
more perfect knowledge in anatomy, by viewing 
these preparations only a few times, than he would 
by attending many dissections. Your encouraging 
such of your acquaintance as are curious to see 
these figures would greatly excite the curiosity 
of others. This is the favour I have taken the 
liberty to desire of you, and which I believe you 
will be the more readily inclined to grant, when I 

a Mr. Rackstraw, statuary; the anatomical figures were 


purchased from him by the late earl of Shelburne, who pre- 
souted them to the university of Dublin, 
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have assured you, that the person who has the care 
of the figures, has it in his instructions to return the 
money that may be got by exposing them to view, 
in Irish linen, so that the kingdom will be no way 
impoverished by the small expense which gentle- 
men may be at in procuring useful instruction, or 
gratifying their curiosity. If the request I have 
made e such as you cannot favour, my next is, that 
you will grant me your pardon for having made it. 
I intend, God willing, to go into Ireland next 
spring, after the publication of a work which I have 
been engaged in for some years past, for the silenc- 
ing of all infidels, heretics, schismatics of all kinds, 
and enthusiasts. I thought it necessary, because in 
the way that the controversy has been hitherto 
managed against such people, the truth has been 
rather puzzled and perplexed than cleared, Chris- 
tianity has been betrayed, and all true religion lost 
in the world. I have advanced no one new opinion 
of my own: what I have set forth is what was clearl 
set forth in the Scriptures from the beginning. { 
mean in the original Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, so interpreted as to make them everywhere 
consistent with themselves; and to show that the 
interpretations I have given are not only the true 
interpretations, but that the Scriptures so inter- 
preted are the revealed word of God. I have demon- 
strated the truth of them by natural evidence, or by 
the works of God, and that the works bear evidence 
to nothing but the truth; that these revealed truths 
so demonstrated are unquestionable and undeniable ; 
and that they are the only powerful motives by 
which men are not only moved but enlightened, and 
enabled to mortify all their lusts, which blind and 
deceive them here, and will be their everiasting tor- 
mentors hereafter, but to work the works of charity, 
and of that perfect righteousness which is of faith: 
so that the whole of all true religion, which has 
been one and the same in all ages, will appear to 
consist in the mortifications of our bodily and spi- 
ritual lusts, which withhold men from the works of 
righteousness; and in the belief of those demon- 
strative truths, by which alone we are enlightened, 
enabled, and moved to subdue them; and in ob- 
serving those natural memorials which God has set 
before us, and in partaking of those reverential ordi- 
nances which he has instituted to put us in mind 
of what we ought to do, in order to eternal life and 
the motives for so doing. I ask pardon for this 
digression: and if you have any commands that I 
am capable of executing here, if you will let me have 
the honour of receiving them, I shall take great 
pleasure in obeying you; for I am, with the greatest 
respect and truth, sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, Joun Scorr. 


TO THE EARL OF ARRAN. =n 

My Lorp,—I am earnestly desired by some worthy 
friends of mine to write to your lordship in favour of 
the bearer, Mr. Moore, minister of Clonmel, who will 
have the honour to present this letter to your lordship. 
Those rectorial tithes of Clonmel were granted to the 
church by letters-patent from king Charles IT., with the 
perfect knowledge and full approbation of your great 
ancestor, the first duke of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. Notwithstanding which, some of the for- 
mer agents to your lordship’s family have greatl 

distressed the incun.bent ministers of Clonmel, which 
is generally believed to be without the knowledge of 
hi~ present grace the duke your brother, whom God 
long preserve. But your lordship’s present agent being 
eXtremely vigilant of all your fordshi "s interest, has 
lately renewed the claim of the Ormond family to those 
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tithes, and was, at the last assizes, after a long hearing 
of six hours, nonsuited. The living of Clonmel is one 
of the largest, and yet the poorest, parishes in this king- 
dom ; being, upon the whole, (including the valuation 
of the houses, ) scarce worth 100/. a-year; out of which 


a curate-assistant being absolutely necessary on account 


of its extent, a salary of 40/. must be paid. 

My lord, your lordship’s family has been always dis- 
tinguished for their favour and protection to the esta- 
blished church under her greatest persecutions; nor 
have you in the universal opinion ever degenerated from 
them. Those tithes in and about Clonmel are very in- 
considerable, having never been let for above 24/. a-year, 
nade up of very small pittances collected from a great 
number of the poorest peoples so that the recovery of 
them by an expensive lawsuit, if it could be effected, 
would not be worth attempting. 

Mr. Moore is recommended to me by several persons 
of great worth, (as I have already observed, ) aud I hope 
I have not hitherto forfeited the credit I had with you. 

My humble request, therefore, to your lordship is, 
that the minister of Clonmel may, without disturbance, 
enjoy that small addition to his support which the king 
and your grandfather intended for him. 

I have always understood and believed that the duke 
your brother's retiring has not lessened your fortune, 
but increased it; and as to his grace, unless all our 
intelligence be false, he is as easy as he desires to be. 
I heard of several persons who have ventured to wait 
on him abroad, and it is agreed that his grace is per- 
fectly easy in his mind and fortune. 

Upon the whole, I do earnestly desire your lordship 
to resign those poor scraps of tithes in and about Clon- 
mel to Mr. Moore and his successors, in a legal form, 
for ever. Your loss will be at most but 24/. a-year, 
and that with a thousand difficulties infinitely below 
ycur generosity and quality. I am &c. 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 





TO MR. FAULKNER. 

December 4, 1739. 
Sir,—I cannot find a manuscript I wrote, called “ Di- 
rections for Servants,” which I thought was very useful 
as well ag humorous. I believe you have both seen 
and read it. I wish you could give me some intelligence 
of it, because my memory is quite gone; therefore let 
me know all you can conjecture about it. I am, sir, 
your very humble servant, JONATHAN SwiFt. 





FROM THE REV. MR. THROP. 
December 10, 1739. 

Reverend Sir,—The many professions of kindness 
you have made, and friendships you have shown, to 
my mother and her family, particularly in declaring 
your abhorrence and detestation of the cruel and in- 
human behaviour of that monster to my unfor- 
tunate and innocent brother, induced my mother to 
trouble you with a few of the narratives of that case, 
to disperse among such members of the house of com- 
mons as were of your acquaintance. The reason of 
our troubling you to do this is, because we intend 
presenting a petition to the members of the house of 
commons, tins session, to oblige —— to waive his 
privilege, every other attempt we have tried since my 
brother's death proving fruitless. 

Your appearing, sir, in this affair, will not only make 
parliament the more ready to do justice, but prevent 
others from supporting him én his villanies, which will 
be of infinite service to my mother and her family.:'+# 

The bearer carries you a dozen of cases; and if you 
should have occasion for any more, they shall be sent 





rou by, reverend sir, your most obliged and obediefit | 


umble servant, Ropert Turor, 
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I have written the names of several persons mentivned 
in the narrative at length upon the back of the 
title-page. 





TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
December 31, .739, 
Manam—It is impossible to have health in such despe- 
rate weather : but you are worse used than others. Every 
creature of either sex are uneasy ; for our kingdom ig 
turned to be a Muscovy, or worse. Even I cannot do 
any good by walking: is not warmth goed against 
rheumatic pains? I hope dean Swift will be able to 
assist you both. I wish for a happy turn in the wea- 
ther. I am doubly desolate, and wish I could sleep 
until the sun would comfort us. Would neither your 
son nor daughter save you the pains of writing on your 
back? You are much more friendly to me than a 
thousand of them. Adieu. I am ever yours, 
JONATHAN SwiFt. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 


Dear Mapam,—I am truly and heartily glad that you 
are a little mended, and can lie on your belly or side, 
not altogether on your back. You are much in the 
right not to stir, and so was Croker ® not to suffer you. 
I am not yet worse for the cold weather, but am angry 
at it. Iam heartily sorry for yourself and daughter ; 
but Mr. Swift dares not be sick, for his chief business 
is to look after you and your daughter. I walk only 
in my bedchamber and closet, which has also a fire. 
1 am ever yours, JONATHAN SWIFT, 
New- Year's-day, 1740. 

I wish you may have many, and all healthy ones. 








CERTIFICATE TO A DISCARDED SERVANT.» 


Deanery-house, January 9, 1740. 
Wuereas the bearer served me the space of une year, 
during which time he was an idler and a drunkard, I 
then discharged him as such; but how far his having 


a An eminent apothecary of great humanity and skill. 


b The history of this singular certificate is thus related in the 
third volume of Mrs Pilkington’s Memoirs, ‘‘ Dean Swift dis- 
charged a servant only for rejecting the petition of a poor old 
woman; she was very ancient, and on a cold morning sat at 
the deanery steps a considerable time, during which the dean 
saw her through a window, and no doubt commiserated her 
desolate condition. His footman happened to come to the door ; 
aud the poor creature besought him, in a piteous tone, to give 
that paper to his reverence. The servant read it, and told her 
with infinite scorn, ‘ his master had something else to mind than 
her petition ..—* What is that you say, fellow?’ said the dean, 
looking out of the window. ‘Come up here.’ The man trem- 
blingly obeyed him. He also desired the poor woman to come 
before him ; made her sit down, and ordered her sume bread and 
wine. After which he turned to the man and said, ‘At what 
time, sir, did I order you to open a paper directed to me, or to 
refuse a letter trom any one? Hark ye, sirrah, you have been 
admonished by me for drunkenness, idling, and other faults; 
but since I have discovered your inhuman disposition, I must 
dismiss you from my service; so pull off my clothes, take 
your wages, and let me hear no more of you!’ The fellow did 
so; aud, having vainly solicited a discharge, was compelled to 
go to sea, where he continued five years; at the end of which 
time, finding that life far different from the ease and luxury of 
his former occupation, he returned, and humbly poems f in 
a petition to the dean his former manifold crimes, assured him 
of his sincere reformation, which the dangers he had undergone 
at sea had happily wrought; and begged the dean would give 
him some sort of discharge, since the honour of having lived 
with him would certainly procure him a place. Accordingly 
the dean called for pen, ink, and paper; and gave him a dis- 
mission, with which, and uo other fortune, he set out for London. 
Among others he applied to me who had known him at his late 
master’s, and produced his certificate ; which, for its singularity, 
I transcribed. I advised him to yo to Mr. Pope, who on seeing 
the dean's hand-writing, which he weli knew, told the mau, ‘ If 
he could produce any credible persou who could attest that he 
was the servant the dean meant, he would hire him.’ On this 
occasion he applied tome; and I gave him a letter to Mr. pores 
assuring him that I knew the man to have been footman to the 
dean. Upon this, Mr. Pope took him into his service, in which 
as continued till the death of his master.” 
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been five years at sea may have mended his manners, I 
leave to the penetration of those who may hereafter 
chouse to employ him. JONATHAN SWIFT. 
TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
January 18, 1740, 

Dear Mapam,—I have been many days heartily con- 
cerned for your il] health; it is now twenty-five days 
since we have found nothing but frost and misery, and 
they may continue for as many more. This day is yet 
the coldesteof them all. Dr. Wilson and J are both very 
uneasy to find no better message from you. I received, 
as I was going to dinner, the enclosed letter from your 
beloved of , which I shall make you happy with. 
It will show you the goodness, the wisdom, the gra- 
titude, the truth, the civility, of that excellent divine, 
adorned with an orthography (spelling) fit for himself. 
Pray read it a hundred times, but return it after you 
have read it a hundred times. My love and service 
to your son and daughter; let them both read the en- 
closed. 

I woald not Jose your lover's letter for 1002. It 
must be sent back by the bearer. Let me know the 
exact number of lies that are in it; but I fear that that 
will take up your time too much. I am ever yours, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 





FROM LORD CASTLEDURROW. 

Dublin, February 2, 1740. 
Sir,—Since 1 am forbidden your presence, I think I 
should be more explicit in my reason of thanks to you 
for Dr. Delany's obliging present than I can be ina 
verbal, crude, ill-delivered message by a servant. As 
T am not acquainted with the doctor, 1] at first imagined 
his boundless generosity distributed his book among 
the lords, and that it was sent me as a member, though 
an unworthy one, of that august body. I soon found 
myself mistaken; and as all presents are enhanced 
in value proportionable to their manner of distribu- 
tion, I thought it incumbent on me to thank him by 
letter for having so obligingly distinguished me. He 
has honoured me with an answer to it, which highly 
elates me; for weak minds are easily made vain; but 
whose would not be so on the compliment he makes 
me on having read some of my letters to you? They 
were written (as most of mine are) in the wantonness 
of fancy, without aiming at pomp of expression, or 
dress of words, lucky methods of gilding nonsense ; 
yet that he should approve I will not wonder when I 
consider the benignity of your friendship. Oh! is it 
not sometimes too strong bias even for your judgment 
that prompted you to think them worth his perusal ? 
What am I now to do? I ought not to be silent; yet 
must I risk depreciating a favourable opinion he has 
conceived of me, by making myself further known to 
him? Why, in prudence, no; in civility, yes. 
Under this dilemma give me your advice, as you are 
the origin of this favour. Or will you yield to what I 
suggest may not be improper? Take me under your 
protection (as soon as the weather will permit) in a 
warm hackney-coach, which I shal] take care to pro- 
vide. Let us jumble together to his little paradise, 
which I long much to see, as well as to pay my debt 
due to his benevolence. 

I am already alarmed with your excuse of deafness 
and dizziness. Yielding to such a complaint always 
strengthens it; exerting against it generally lessens it. 
Do not immerge in the sole enjoyment of yourself. Is 
not a friend the medicine of life? I am sure it is the 
comfort of it. And I hope you still admit such com- 
panions as are capable of administering it. In that 
number I know I am unworthy of rank: however, my 
hest wishes shall attend you. 


1 have enclosed some verses. The Latin I believe 
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will please you ; one of the translations may have the 
same fortune, the other caunot. The verses written in 
the lady's book is, ‘A Lamentable Hymn to Death,” 
from a lover, inscribed to his mistress. I have made 
the author of it vain (who I] am sure had never read 
Pope's “ Heloise to Abelard ”) in telling him his six last 
lines seem a parody on six of Pope's. They are on the 
other side, that you may not be at a loss. 

Then, too, when fate shall thy fair frame destroy, 

That cause of all my guilt, and al] my joy, 

In trance ecstatic may the pangs be drown’d, 

Bright clouds descend, angels watch thee round : 

From opening skies may streaming glories shine, 

And saints embrace thee with a love like mine. 

I think the whole letter the most passionate I ever 
read, except Heloise’s own, on the subject of love. I 
am equally struck with Cadenus to Vanessa. I have 
often soothed my love with both when I have been in 
a fit. 

I will conclude with the above wish, and assuring 
you I am, with great sincerity, as well as esteem, sir, 
your most faithful, affectionate, humble servant, 

CASTLEDURROW. 

My boy sends you his respects, und would fain pay 

them in person to you. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

February 8, 1740. 
Tue bad account I had of your health for many days, 
or rather weeks, has made me continually uneasy to 
the last degree; and Mr. Swift, who was with me so 
long yesterday, could not in conscience give me any 
comfort: but your kind letter has raised my spirits in 
some measure. 1 hope we have almost done with this 
cursed weather, yet still my garden is all in white. 1 
read your letter to Dr. Wilson, who is somewha, 
better, and he resolves to apply your medicine, I mean 
your improvements of what you prescribe to add to 
his surgeon’s method. I am ever, dear madam, 
entirely yours, JoNATHAN Swir. 


FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON, 
March 25, 1740. 

Dear Sir,—Once I thought I could never receive a 
letter from or answer one to you, without pleasure ; 
and yet both has happened to me very lately. This is 
the third day I sat down to write to you, and as often 
tore up my paper. I endeavoured to say something to 
alleviate your grief;—that would not do: then I 
resolved to be silent on the occasion; but, alas! that 
was impossible for a friend. I will therefore, for a 
moment, rather renew your grief by joining with you 
in it. Your trials have been most severe: the loss of 
two such valuable persons as Miss Richardson and sir 
Joseph Eyles are irreparable ; fur, in a middle state of 
life, we have not time enough before us to make us 
new friendships, were it possible to meet their equals. 
This is an unusual way of comforting a friend in 
trouble: ought I not rather to persuade you to forget 
them, and call in Christianity to your aid? But I 
believe those expounders of it are mistaken in their 
notions who would have us imagine this to be 
religion; for I am sure a just God will expect no 
more from us than to submit without repining. I am 
too much a fellow-sufferer in misfortunes of this nature 
not to feel for you. In a short time I lost a ‘beloved 
husband and friend, an ingenious, a worthy son, and, 
what the world value as their chief happiness, some 
trifling conveniences. All these I have outlived, and 
am an instance that time will erase the blackest melan- 
choly. I most sincerely wish, dear sir, this may be 
your case, and that it may be the last straggle of mind 
or tedious iliness you will ever have to battle against. 

Yuu have conjured me by such a tie as the lag 
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uest of dear Miss Richardson, that as well as I am 
able I will tell you what I guess the dean may like. 
I know his candlesticks are the most indifferent of any 
of his plate, and therefore mention a pair of those: his 
enuffers are good. ; 

Surely I was not such a beast as to forget mention- 
ing the réceipt of the poe you were so careful and 
obliging to send me: they came very safe. I entreat 
you to accept of my most humble thanks for this and 
all your other most extraordinary favours. 

The dean of St. Patrick’s presents you his most 
affectionate love and service; and commanded me to 
tell you he would have writ to you upon this late 
occasion, if he had not been too deeply affected with 
your grief. 

Surely the two long months you have so often fixed 
for your return will be at an end; and then I shall 
have the opportunity of telling you from my mouth 
what I now give under my hand, that I am, with the 
highest respect and esteem, dear sir, your most obliged 
and most obedient humble servant, 

MarTHA WHITEWAY. 

My most obedient respects to alderman Barber. 
Mr. Swift and his wife beg you will accept of theirs. 





MR, NUGENT* TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
Bath, April 2, 1740. 

Mapam,—lI had not until very lately an opportunity of 
letting Mr. Pope know his obligations to you; of 
which he is very sensible, and has desired me to beg 
that you will remit to me, by a safe hand, whatever 
letters of his are now in your possession. I shall be in 
town next week ; so that you may be pleased to direct 
to me, by the first convenient opportunity, at my house 
in Dover-street, London. I am, madam, with great 
esteem, your most humble and obedient servant, 


My oompliments to Mr. and Mrs. Swift. I shall say 
nothing of the picture,’ because I am sure you re- 
member it. I must beg that you will let Mr. 
Bindon® know I would have the picture no more 
than a head upon a three-quarter cloth, to match 
ene which I now have of Mr. Pope. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

April 29, 1740. 
Dear Mapam,—I find that you and T are fellow- 
sufferers almost equally in our healths, although I am 
more than twenty years olde;. But Iam and have 
been these two days in so miserable a way, and so 
cruelly tortured that can hardly be conceived. The 
whole last night I was equally struck as if I had been 
in Phalaris’s brazen bull, and roared as loud for eight 
or nine hours, Iam at this instant unable to move 
without excessive pain, although not the one thousandth 
rt of what I suffered all last night and this morning. 
his you will now style the gout. I continue still very 
deaf. Dr. Wilson's left eye is still disordered, and 
very uneasy. You have now your family at home: I 
desire to present them with my kind and hearty service 

I am ever entirely yours, &c. JONATHAN Swirt. 


MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 
May 18, 1740. 
Dear Sir,—By the time this kisses your hand, I 
believe Mrs. Richardson will not blush to be wished 
joy by a person you have done the honour to call 
a friend, and whose ambition it is to deserve same 
place in her esteem; and now that all insinuatior# in 


® Afterwards Lord Clare 
» Of Dr. Swift. 


I 
© The greatest painter and architect of his time in these . 


kingdoms. 
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your favour are as needless as the formal ceremon, 
between lovers, I shall take the liberty to tell her it 
will be her own fault if she is not one of the hapriest 
women in the world. This is an unusual way of 
recommending myself to a bride; nor should I do it 
to any but yours: yet surely when a lady is married 
to a gentleman with an easy fortune, good nature, and 
a man of honour, how little is required of her side 
toward mutual felicity, which can be comprised in two 
words, love and obey ? 

About a fortnight ago I dined at the dean of St. 
Patrick’s in a mixed company; where one of the 
gentlemen told him you were married, or just going to 
be so, to a lady of fifteen, with 100,000/. fortune, and 
a perfect beauty. I asked the person whether he had 
not that account from a woman? He said he had. 
The dean inquired if I knew anything of the affair. I 
answered yes; only with this difference, that she was 
at least fifty, and a most ungenteel, disagreeable 
woman. The whole company looked upon me with 
contempt; and their countenances expressed they 
thought I drew my own picture whilst I enviously 
endeavoured to paint the lady’s. The dean only 
understood me; and, smiling, said he believed I was 
in the right. When we were alone, I let him know 
that you had commanded me to acquaint him with the 
affair; and I hoped, when I wrote to you next, he 
would add a postscript in my letter. He promised me 
to do it; and this day I intend to put him in mind of 
it. 

I waited on Mr. Hamilton yesterday to consult with 
him if it would not be proper to allow the servants 
board-wages from this time; and it was diverting 
enough to see us both keeping our distance about a 
secret the whole town has known these two months. 
However, at last we understood each other; and have 
agreed to give the coachman 4s. a-week, and the maid 
38., until they go a shipboard. 

There would have been no occasion to be so formal: 
with a friend as to desire Mr. Hamilton to give the 
servants money when you might have ordered me to 
do it, although I had not been in your debt; which, 
to my shame be it spoken, would be scandalous so Jong 
atime, if the fault were entirely mine. My son and 
daughter Swift present you and your lady their most 
obedient respects, and sincerest wishes. I am at a loss 
to express my obligations to her for the compliment 
she was pleased to remit to me; and, I believe, when 
we meet, she will not be jealous that I dare give it 
under my hand to her, that I honour and esteem you 
more than any woman does except herself. I am, dear 
sir, your most humble and most obedient servant, 

Marrua Wuiteway. 


TO MR. RICHARDSON. 
May 13, 1740. 

Dear Sir,—I could never believe Mrs. Whiteway's 
gasconades in telling me of her acquaintance with you. 
But my age and perpetual disorders, and chiefly my 
vexatious deafness, with other infirmities, have com- 
pleted the utter loss of my memory; so that I cannot 
recollect the names of those friends who come to see 
me twice or oftener every week. However, I remember 
to wish you a long lasting joy of being no longer a 
bachelor, especially because the teaser at my elbow 
assures me that the lady is altogether worthy to be 
your wife. I therefore command you both (if I live 
so long) to attend me at the deanery the day after you 
land; where Mrs, Precipitate, alias Whiteway, says I 
will give you a scandalous dinner. I suppose you 
will see your governor, my old friend, Johu Barber, 
whom I heartily love; and so you are to tell him. I 
am, dear sir, your most obedient and obliged servant, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 
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FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. POPE, 
May 16, 1740. 
8ir,—Should I make an apology for writing to you, I 
might be asked why I did sof If I have erred, my 
design at least is good, both to you and the dean of St. 
Patrick's; for I write in relation to my friend, and I 
write to his friend, which I hope will plead my 
excuse. As I saw a letter of yours to him, wherein I 
oad the honour to be named, I take the liberty to tell 
you (with grief of heart) his memory is so much 
impaired ghat in a few hours he forgot it; nor is his 
judgment sound enough, had he many tracts by him, 
to finish or correct them, as you have desired. His 
nealth is as good as can be expected, free from all the 
tortures of old age; and his deafness, lately returned, 
is all the bodily uneasiness he has to complain of. A 
few years ago he burnt most of his writings unprinted,® 
except a few loose papers, which are in my possession; 
and which I promise you (if I outlive him) shall never 
be made public without your approhation. There is 
one treatise in his own keeping, called “ Advice to 
Servants,” very unfinished and incorrect, yet what is 
done of it has so much humour that it may appear as 
a posthumous work. The “History of the Four last 
Years of Queen Anne's Reign,” I suppose you have 
seen with Dr. King, to whom he sent it some time ago, 
and, if I am rightly informed, is the only piece of 
his (excepting * Gulliver”) which he ever proposed 
making money by, and was given to Dr. King with 
that design, if it might be printed. I mention this to 
you lest the doctor should die, and his heirs imagine 
they had a right to dispose of it. I entreat, sir, you 
will not take notice to any person of the hints I have 
given you in this letter; they are only designed for 
yourself: to the dean’s friends in England they can 
only give trouble, and to his enemies and starving 
wits, cause of triumph. I enclose this to alderman 
Barber, who, I am sure, will deliver it safe, yet knows 
nothing more than its being a paper that belongs to 
ou. 
g The ceremony of answering women's letters may 
perhaps make you think it necessary to auswer miue ; 
but I do not expect it, because your time either is or 
ought to be better employed, unless it be in my power 
to serve you in buying Irish linen, or any other com- 
mand you are pleased to lay on me, which I shall 
execute to the best of my capacity, with the greatest 
readiness, integrity, and secrecy ; for, whether it be my 
years, or a less degree of vanity 1 my composition 
than in some of my sex, I can receive such an honour 
from you without mentioning it. I should some time 
past have writ to you on this subject, had I not 
fancied that it glanced at the ambition of being thought 
a person of consequence, by interfering between you 
and the dean; a character of all others which I dislike. 

I have several of your letters to the dean, which I 
will send by the first safe hand that I can get to 
deliver them to yourself: I believe it may be Mr. 
M‘Aulay, the gentleman the dean recommended, 
through your friendship, to the prince of Wales. 

I believe this may be the only letter which you 
ever received without asking a favour, a compliment 
extolling your genius, running in raptures on your 
poetry, or admiring your distinguishable virtue. I 
am, sir, with very high respect, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, Martua WHITEWAY. 


Mr. Swift, who waited on you last summer, is, since 
that, married to my daughter: he desires me to 
present you his most obedient respects and humble 
thanks for the particular honour conferred upon 


a Inresentment to the house of commons of Ireland, who 
sent Faulkner to Newgate for printing the Satire on Quadrille. 
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t him in permitting him to spend a day with you at 
Twickenham ; a favour he will always remember 
with gratitude. 

FROM MR. PULTENEY. 

London, June 8, 174¢, 
Sir,—I had some time ago a letter from Mr. Stopford, 
who told me that you enjoyed a better state of health 
last year than you had done for some time past. No 
one wishes you more sincerely than I do the con- 
thiuance of it; and, since the gout has been your 
physic, I heartily hope you may have one good fit 
regularly every year, and all the rest of it perfect health 
and spirits. 

I am Neplguer at you will do me the justice to 
believe that, if I have not writ to you for some 
time, it has proceeded from an unwillingness alone of 
engaging you in avery useless correspondence, and 
not from any want of a real regard and true esteem. 
Mr. Pope can be my witness how cunstantly I inquire 
after you, aud how pleased and happy I am when he 
tells me that you have the goodness frequently to 
mention me in your letters to him. 

I fear you have but little desire to come among us 
again. England has few things inviting in it at 
present. Three camps, near forty thousand troops, and 
sixteen kings,“ and most of them such as are really 
fit to be kings in any part of the world. Four millions 
of money have been raised on the people this year, 
and in all probability nothing will be done. I have 
not the least notion that even our expedition under 
lord Cathcart > is intended to be sent anywhere; and 
yet every minister we have (except sir Robert) very 
gravely affirms it will go,—nay, aud I am afraid believes 
it too. But our situation is very extraordinary ; sir 
Robert will have an army, will not have a war, and 
cannot have a peace; that is, the people are so averse 
to it that he dares not make one. But in oue year 
more, when, by the influence of this army and our 
money, he has got a new parliament to his liking, then 
he will make peace, and get it approved, too, be it as 
it will. After which I am afraid we shall all grow 
tired of struggling any louger, and give up the game. 

But I will trouble you with no more politics; and 
if I can hear from you in two lines that you are well, 
I promise you not to reply to it too soon, You must 
give me leave to add to my letter a copy of verses at 
the end of a declamation made by a boy at Westminster 
School on this theme :— 





Ridentem diccre verum, 
Quid vetat ? 


Dulce decane, decus, flos optime gentis Hibernw 
Nomine quique audis, ingenioque celer ; 
Dum lepido indulges risu, et mutaris in horas, 
Qué nova vis animi, materiesque rapit ; 
Nuue gravis astrologus, coelo dominaris et astris, 
Filaqne pro libitu Patrigiana secas. 
Nunc populo speciosa hospes miracula promis, 
Gentesque squoreas, acriusque creas. 
Seu plausum captat queruli persona draperi, 
Seu levis a vacuo fabula sumpta cado. 
Mores egregius mira exprimis arte magister, 
Et vitam atque homines pagina queque sapit. 
Socratic: minor est vis et sapientia charts, 
Nec tantum potuit grande Platonis opus. 


Mrs. Pulteney, knowing that I am writing to you, 
charges me to present her services, when I] assure you 
that I am, most faithfully and sincerely, your obedient 
humble servant, W. PULTENEY, 

MR. POPE TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
Twichenham, June 18, 1740. 
F am extremely sensible of the favour of your letter, 
and very well see the kindness, as well as honour, 


4 Sixteen lords of the regency, the king being abroad. 
b Against Carthagsua It went, aud miscarried. 
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which moved you to it. I have no merit for the one, 
but being (like yourself) a sincere friend to the dean, 
though a much less useful one; for all my friendship 
can only operate in wishes, yours in good works. He 
has had the happiness to meet with such in all the 
stages of his life, and I hope in God, and in you, that 
he will not want one in the last. Never imagine, 
madam, that I can do otherwise than esteem that sex 
which has furnished me with the best friends. 

The favour you offer me I accept with the utmost 
thankfulness; and I think no person more fit to convey 
it to my hands than Mr. M‘Aulay, of whom I know 
you have so good an opinion. Indeed, any one whom 
you think worthy your trust, I shall think deserves 
mine in a point I am ever so tender of. 

I wish the very small] opportunity I had of showing 
Mr. Swift, your son, my regards for him, had been 
greater; and I wish it now more, since he is become 
so near to you, for whom my respect runs hand in hand 
with my affection for the dean; and I cannot wish 
well for the one without doing so for the other. 

I turn my mind all I can from the melancholy 
subject of your letter. May God Almighty alleviate 

our concern, and his complaints, as much as possible 
in this state of infirmities, while he lives; and may 
your tenderness, madam, prevent anything after his 
death which may anywise depreciate his memory. I 
dare say nothing of ill consequence can happen from 
the commission given to Dr. King. 

You see, madam, I write you with absolute freedom, 
as becomes me to the friend of my friend, aud to a 
woman of sense and spirit. I will say no more, that 
you may find I treat you with the same delicacy that 

ou do me, (and for which I thank you,) without. the 
east compliment; and it is mnowe when I add, that I 
am, with esteem, madam, your most obliged and most 
obsdisnt servant, ALEXANDER Pore. 


FROM MR. POPE TO MR. ALLEN. 
My vexation about dean Swift's proceeding has fretted 
and employed me a great deal in writing to Ireland, 
and trying all the means possible to retard it; for it 
is put past preventing, by his having (without my 
consent or so much as letting me see the book) printed 
most of it. They at last promise me to send me the 
copy, and that I may correct and expunge what I will. 
This last would be of some use; but J dare not even 
do this, for they would say I revised it. And the 
bookseller writes that he has been at great charge, &c. 
However, the dean, upon al] I have said and written 
about it, has ordered him to submit to any expunction 
I insist upon: this is all I can obtain, and I know not 
whether to make any use of it or not. Butasto your ap- 
prehension, that any suspicion may arise of my being 
anywise consenting or concerned in it, I have the plea- 
gure to tell you, the whole thing is so circumstanced 
and go plain, that it can never be the case. I shall be 
very desirous to see what the letters are at all events; 
and I think that must determine my future measures ; 
for till then I can judge nothing. The excessive ear- 
nestness the dean has been in for publishing them, 
makes me hope they are castigated in some degree, or 
he must be totally daprived of his understanding. 
They now offer to send me the orginals (which have 
been so long detained); and I will accept of them 
(though they have done their job), that they may not 
have them to produce against me, in case there be any 
offensive passages in them. If you can give me any 
advice, dv. I wish I could show you what the dgan’s 
people, the women, and the bookseller, have done and 
writ, on my sending an absolute negative, and on 
the agency I have employed of some gentlemen to 
stop it, as well as threats of law, &c. The whole 
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thing is too manifest to admit of any doubt in any 
man: how long this thing has been working; how 
many tricks have been played with the dean's papers ; 
how they were secreted from him from time to time, 
while they feared his not complying with such a mea- 
sure; and how, finding his weakness increase, they 
have at last made him the instrument himself for their 
private profit; whereas, I believe before, they only in- 
tended to do this after his death. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
I HAvE been very miserable all night, and to-day 
extremely deaf and full of pain. I am so stupid and 
confounded that I cannot express the mortification I am 
under both in body and mind. All J can say is, that 
Iam not in torture; but I daily and hourly expect it. 
Pray let me know how your health is and your family : 
I hardly understand one word I write. I am sure m3 
days will be very few; few and miserable they mus 
be. I am, for those few days, yours entirely, 

JONATHAN SwIFT. 


If I do not blunder it is Saturday 
July 26, 1740, 


If I live till Monday I shall hope to see you, perhaps 
for the last time. 





FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 
Caledon, December 17, 1740. 

Dear Sir,—Great men like you must expect number- 
less petitions, which, like Jupiter, you put to various 
uses; but wonder not, when there is a place vacant in 
your family, that everybody is striving for the post. 
I mean your cathedral family ; for we are told there 
is avacancy in the choir. JI am desired to recommend 
to you one James Colgan,, aged 25. His voice-excel- 
lent, his behaviour good, his person indifferent, his re- 
commendation tu me irresistible. I beseech you Jet 
Faulkner give me an answer; for neither he nor I, nor 
the choir of lords, doctors, commons, &c., are worth 
your while to give yourself one moment’s uneasiness 
about, if you are not well, and I am more than afraid 
you are not; only I must be enabled to say I have 
mentioned him to you. My frozen fingers will only 
serve me to present lady Orrery’s most humble service 
to you, and the best. wishes, prayers, and acknowledg- 
ments of all this family. 1 am, dear sir, your ever 
obliged and obedient humble servant, Orrery. 





TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 
January 13, 174). 
Dear Mapam,—Your son, who was with me yester- 
day, and stayed the whole afternoon till near ten 
o'clock, gave me a very melancholy account of your 
ill health, extremely to my grief. I send a servant 
with this letter, and you will please to employ Mr. 
Swift to answer it, because I am in very great pain 
about you; for the weather is so extremely sharp that 
it must needs add to your disorders, Pray let your 
son or daughter write a few lines to give me some sort 
of comfort. My cold is now attended with a cough 
this bitter cold weather ; but I am impatient until your 
son or daughter gives me some hopes. I am ever your 
assured friend, and most humble servaut, 
JONATHAN Swirt. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 
Duke-street, Westminster, July 7, 1743. 

THANKS to you, dear sir, for your frequent remem- 
brance of me by my great friend and patron, Master 
George Faulkner: thanks to you for the honours you 
have showed my wife: but above all, thanks to you 
for using exercise and taking care of your health. Ik 

&® One of the vicars-choral of Christ-church and St, Fatrick'y 
cathedrals, remarkable for his fine manner of singing. 

Nr. Deane Swift. 
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desire or deserve. In mentioning your friends I must 
particularize Mr. Pope: he obeys your commands, 
and flings away much time upon me: Nec deficit alter 
aureus; Dr. King does the same. Thus deities con- 
descend to visit and converse with mortals. 

Poor Jord Oxford is gone to those regions from 
whence travellers never return unless in an airy visit 
to faithless lovers, as Margaret to William; or to 
cities devoted to destruction, as Hector amidst the 
flames of Troy. The deceased earl has left behind 
him many books, many manuscripts, and no money : 
his lady brought him 500,000/., 400,000/. of which have 
been sacrificed to indolence, good-nature, and want 
of worldly wisdom: and there will still remain, after 
ae sales, and right management, 5000/. a-year for 

is widow. 

Mr, Cesar died about two months ago. Mrs. 
Cesar is still all tears and lameutations, although she 
certainly may be numbered inter felices, sua si bona 
soret, 

Lord Bathurst is at Cirencester, erecting pillars and 
statues to queen Anne. Lord Bolingbroke lives in 
France: posterity, it is to be hoped, may be the better 
for his retirement. The duke of Argyll reigns, or ought 
to reign, in Scotland. Such is the state of Europe; 
but our disappointment in America has cast a gloomy 
face over London and Westminster. The citizens have 
recourse to mum and tubacco, by which means they 
puff away care, and keep dismay at a proper distance. 
In the mean time my friends, the ducks and geese in 
the Park, cackle on, and join in chorus to the sounds of 
victory that are daily drummed forth on the parade, but 
reach no further than the atmosphere of Whitehall. 
What uews next? The weather—but you certainly 
know it is hot; for in truth, notwithstanding this letter 





comes from my heart, and is written in the pleasure of 


thinking of you, yet I sweat to assure you how much I 
am, dear sir, your ever obliged and obedient humble 
servant, Ornrery. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY TO DEANE SWIFT, ESQ. 
Marston, December 4, 1742. 
Sir,—I am much obliged to you for the full, though 
melancholy, account you have sent me of my ever 
honoured friend. It is the more melancholy to me as 
1 have heard him often lament the particular misfor- 
tune incident to human nature, of an utter deprivation 
of senses many years before a deprivation of life. I 
have heard him describe persons in that condition, 
with a liveliness and a horror, that on this late occa- 
sion have recalled to me his very words. Our Litany, 
methinks, should have an addition of a particular 
prayer against this most dreadful misfortune. I am 
sure mine shall. The bite of a mad dog (a most tre- 
mendous evil) ends soon in death; but the effects of 
his loas of memory may last even to the longest age of 
man; therefore I own my frendship for him has now 
changed my thoughts and wishes into the very reverse 
of what they were; I rejoice to hear he grows lean. I 
am sorry to hear his appetite is good. I was glad 
when there seemed an approaching mortification in 
his eyelid. In one word, the man I wished to live the 
longest I wish the soonest dead. It is the only bless- 
ing that cau now befall him. His reason will never 
return; or, if it should, it will only be to show him the 
misery of having lost it. I am impatient for his 
going where imperfection ceases, and where perfection 
begins ; where Wilsous cannot break in and steal, and 
where envy, hatred, and malice have no influence or 
power. While he continues to breathe, he is an ex- 
ample stronger and more piercing than he or any other 
divine could preach, against pride, cunceit, and vain. 
glory. Guvod God! doctor Swift beaten and marked 
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with stripes by a beast in human shape, one Wilson.s 
But he 3s not only an example against presumption 
and haughtiness, but in reality an incitement to mar- 
riage. Men in years ought always to secure a friend 
to take care of declining life, and watch narrowly as 
they fall, the last minute particles of the hour-ghass. 
A bachelor will seldom find, among all his kindred, so 
true a nurse, so faithful a friend, so disinterested a 
companion, as one tied to him by the double chain of 
duty and affection. A wife could not be banished 
from his chamber, or his unhappy hours of retiremen' _ 
nor had the dean felt a blow, or wanted a companion, 
had he been married, or, in other words, had Stella 
lived. All that a friend could do has been done by 
Mrs, Whiteway; all that a companion could per- 
suade, has been attempted by Mrs. Ridgeway. The 
rest—but I shall run on for ever, and I set out at first 
ouly with an intention of thanking you for your letter, 
and assuring you that Iam, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, ORRERY. 


P.S. I beg to hear from you from time to time, if any 
new occurrence happens in the dean’s unhappy state. 





MR. FAULKNER TO MR. BOWYER. 
Dublin, October 1, 1746. 
Dear Sir,—The bank-note for eve hundred guineas 
came safe to hand. Enclosed you have part of the 
‘* Address to Servants.” I wish I could get franks to 
send it in, Fix your day of publigation, and I will 
wait until you are realy, that we may both come out 
the same day. I think the middle of November will 
do very well, as your city, as well as Dublin, will be 
full at that time. I shall finish the volume with 
a cautata of the dean’s, set to music, which, in my 
opinion, will have a greater run with the lovers of 
harmony than any of the Corelli's, Vivaldi’s, Purcell’s, 
or Handel's pieces. When Arne, the famous composer, 
was last in Jreland, he made application to me for this 
cantata (which I could not then procure), to set it to 
music : perhays he may do it now, and bring it on the 
stage; which, if he does, will run more than the 
“ Beggars’ Opera;” and therefore I would have you 
get it engraved in folio, with scores for bass, &c., which 
will make it sell very well. I believe you might get 
something handsome for it from Rich, or the managers 
of Drury-lane, for which I shal] send you the original 
MS. Iam thus particular that you may have the 
profit to yourself, as you will have the trouble. I was 
in daily expectation, for six weeks, of going to Lon- 
don, but was prevented by many accidents—I cannot 


a Dr. Francis Wilson was prebendary of Kilmactolway, and 
rector of Clondalkin, in the diocese of Dublin, the great tithes 
of which belong to the deanery of St. Patrick’s. Dr. Wilson, 
who lived in the ceutre of this prebend and parish, and was 
well acquainted with the country, farmed these tithes of Dr. 
Swift on very reasonable terms, yreatly to his own advantaye. 
When the dean was much in the decline of lile, he invited Dr. 
Wilson to accept of apartments for himself and his wife imthe 
deanery-house at Dublin ; where they had very good lodgings, 
with the benefit of his servants and stables. Dr. Swift’s me- 
mory failing him greatly at this time, Wilson took the advan- 
tage of carrying him to his house at Newland, within four miles 
of 1dublin, and endeavoured to intoxicate him with liquor, 
which he could not accomplish; and on their return to Dublin 
solicited Dr. Swift to make him sub-dean of St. Patrick’s, and 
turn vut Dr. Wynne, a very worthy and hospitable gentleman, 
which Dr. Swift refused; on which Dr. Wilson, in a most out 
rageous manner, insulted the dean, beat him severely, took 
him by the throat, and would have choked him had it not 
been for the dean’s footman and coachman, who rescued him 
out of the hands of Wilson. This affair made a great noise ; 
W,lson was forbidden the dean’s house, and died soon after. 
To this same “ beast in human shape,’’ as lord Orrer, , | 
calls him, D- Swift had bequeathed “the works of Plato in 
three folio volumes, the earl of Clarendon's History in three 
folio volumes, and my best Bible, together with thirteen small 
Persian pictures ss the drawing-room. and the small silver tank- 
ard given to me by the contribution of some friends, whose 
names vre engraved at the bottom of the said tankard.” 


say business, for I never had less, as Mr. Hitch well 
knows, having bad no order from me for two months 
eng The ‘“ Advice to Servants” was never finished 

y the dean, and is consequently very incorrect; I be- 
lieve you may see some Irishiems in it; if so, pray 
correct them. The dean’s friends do not know the 
manner of an assignment, and desire you will send over 
the form. The story of the “ Injured Lady ’”’ does not 
tmaake above a sheet, and will vex your northern hardy 
neighbours more than the “Public Spirit of the 
Whigs,” of which they complained to queen Anne. 
As you are famous for writing prefaces, pray help me 
to one for “ Advice to Servants,” for which I have not 
yet printed the title. My best compliments to our 
friends, and should be obliged to Mr. Dodsley for the 
two letters, which you may send, under cover, to 
Samuel Bindon, esq., at my house. I am whimsical, 
and send you the beginning of “ Advice,” &c., and 
the remainder to Mr. Hitch, that you may print it im- 
mediately. I think it might be printed without the 
‘‘ Injured Lady,” as your volume will make the better 
figure with original pieces; but this I submit to your 
better judgment. 

I long much to see London, although I have no 
other business than to visit my friends, and do them 
any service in my power; and if I can be useful to 
you in England or Ireland, pray let me know, and I 
will do it. I would not have you advertise until two 
or three days before you publish, in which I wish you 
all imaginable success; and am, dear sir, your faith- 
ful friend, and obliged humble servant, 

GEORGE FAULKNER. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE 
MEMORY OF DR. SWIFT, IN IRELAND. 


TO MR. GEORGE FAULKNER. 

Neale, February 14, 1750. 
Sir,—I have at last finished what you have often 
heard me wish I might be able to do, a monument for 
the greatest genius of our age, the late dean of St. Pa- 
trick's. The thing in itself is but a trifle; but it is 
more than I should ever have attempted had I not, 
with indignation, seen a country (so honoured by the 
birth of so great a man, and so faithfully served by 
him all his life) so long and so shamefully negligent in 
erecting some monument of gratitude to his memory. 
Countries are not wise in such neglect, for they hurt 
themselves. Men of genius are encouraged to apply 
their talents to the service of their country when they 
see in it gratitude to the memory of those who have 
deserved well of them. The ingenious Pére Castle 
told me at Paris, that he reckoned it the greatest mis- 
fortune to him that he was not born an Englishman; 
and when he explained himself, it was only for this, 
that, after two hundred years, they had erected a mo- 
nument to Shakspeare ; and another toa modern, but to 
the greatest of thera, sir Isaac Newton. Great souls 
are very disinterested in the affairs of life; they look 


a By sir Joho Brow, of the county of Mayo. 
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for fame and immortality, scorning the 4nean paths of 
interest and Jucre: and surely in an age so mercenary 
as ours, men should not be so sparing to give public 
marks of their gratitude to men of such virtue, dead, 
however they may treat them living; since in so doing 
they bespeak, and almost insure to themselves a suc- 
cession of such persons in society. It was with this 
view that I have determined to throw in my mite. 

In a fine lawn below my house I have planted a 
hippodrome. It is a circular plantatidn, consisting of 
five walks ; the central of which is a horse-course, and 
three rounds make exactly a mile. All thé lines are 
so laid out that, from the centre, the six rows of trees 
appear but one, and form 100 arches round the field; 
in the centre of which I have erected a mount, and 
placed a marble column on its proper pedestal, with 
all the decorations of the order; on the summit of 
which I have placed a Pegasus, just seeming to take 
flight to the Heavens; and on the die of the pedestal I 
have engraved the following inscription, written by an 
Ingenious friend :— 

THAN SWIFT, 8, T. P. VIRI SINE PARI. 


ARTE NOVA; AETHEREAS PROPRIIS, UT PEGASVS, ALIS 

SCANDE DOMOS: HZTERNVM ADDET TVA FAMA COLVMNA 

HV1IC MEMORI DECVS. HIC, TANTI QVAM POSSVMVS VMBRAM 

NOMINIS IN MENTEM, SACRO REVOCARE QVOTANNIS 

LVDORVM RITV IVVAT; HIC TIBI PARVYS HONORVM 

OFFERTVR CVMVLVS : LAVDVM QVO FINE TVARVM 

COPIA CLAVDATVR QVI QVERIT, GENTIS IERNE 

PECTORA SCRVTETVR, LETVMQVE INTERBOGET ORBEM. 

MDCCL. 

I have also appointed a small fund for annual pre- 
miums to be distributed in the celebration of games at 
the monument yearly. The ceremony is to last three 
days, beginning the let of May yearly. On this day 
young maids and men in the neighbourhood are to as- 
semble in the hippodrome, with their garlands and 
chaplets of flowers, and to dance round the monument, 
singing the praises of this ingenious patriot, and strew- 
ing with flowers all the place: after which they are & 
dance for a prize; the best dancer among the maida 
is to be presented with a cap and ribbons; and, after 
the dance, the young men are to run for a hat and 
gloves. 

The second day, there is to be a large market upon 
the ground: and the girl who produces the finest hank 
of yarn, and the most regular reel and count, is to 
have a guinea premium; and the person why buys the 
greatest quantity of yarn is to have a premium of two 
guineas. 

The third day, the farmer who produces the best 
yearling calf of his own breed is to have two guineas 
premium; and he that produces the fairest colt or 
tilly, of his own breed likewise, not over two years old, 
shall receive a premium of two guineas also. Thus 
the whole will not exceed 10/.; and all these useful 
branches of our growth and manufacture will be en- 
couraged, in remembering the patron who with so 
much care and tenderness recommended them te 
others, and cherished them himself. I am, dear sia, 
yur humble servant, J. B. 


DR. SWIFT’S WILL. 
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‘PEDIGREE OF THE YOUNGER BRANCH OF THE SWIFTS OF YORKSHIRE. 
Arms: Or, a chevron nébulé, Argent and Azure, between three bucks tn full course, Vert. 


Thomas Smith, collated to the territory of St Andrew ;———Margaret, who (with nine of her children) was buried 


Canterbury, 1569; died June 12, 1592: aged 57. 





in the cathedral churchyard. 


Villiam Swift, married Oct. 5, 1592,at Kingston, in Kent ;———Mary, an heiress of the house of Philpott; died March 5, 


in that year succeeded to his father’s rectory ; in 1602, 
was rector of Harbledown; and ye Oct. 24, 1624. 


| 1626, aged 58, 


NF 
Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, and also of ——Elizabeth Dryden. Catherine——Thomas Witfierde, gent. 


Bridstowe, both in Herefordshire ; died 1658. 


Margaret———Henry Atkinson, apothecary and citizen of 
London. 








Godwin Swift,——Four wives; 2. Thomas,———The eldest Jonathan—— Abigail 








a student of the last of who died daughter 
Gray’s-Inn. them living young. of Sir W. 
a widew in Davenant. 


Wil. 


{ 
Thomas, rector of Put- 


Willoughby Deane. 
Swift, mer- Thirteen tenham, in Surrey; 
chant at other sons, died 1752, in his &7th 
Lisbon. and three year. 
daughters. 


DR. SWIFT’S WILL, AND HIS DIRECTIONS TO MRS, 
MARTHA WHITEWAY. 

As soon as you are assured of my death, whether it 

shall happen to he in town or the country, I desire you 

will go immediately to the deanery; aud if I die in 

the country, I desire you will send down a strong 

coffiu, to have my body brought to town, and de- 


posited in any dry part of St. Patrick’s cathedral. | 
Then you are to take my keys, and find my will, and © 


send for as many of my executors as are in town, and 
in presence of three of them have my will read; and 
what you see therein that relates to yourself, and is to 
take place after my death, you are to do in their pre- 
sence, first delivering my keys to my executors, and 
then demanding those keys to search where my ready 
money lies, and take it for your own use, as my will 
empowers you. But upon their notes you are to lend 


the money to them, for the charges of my funeral, as / 
Then you are to see that one or | 


directed in my will. 
more of my said executors shall order my plate and 
household goods, and other things of value, and what 
are locked up in my scrutoires, cabinets, &c., to be 
entered in a list, and secured in their several places, 
for my executors to dispose of them as my will pro- 
vides. 

You are likewise to deliver the keys of all the rooms 
and cellars to my said executors, and often to entreat 
them to come to the deanery, and pursue the directions 
in my will. 

You are also to deliver to my executors all the bonds, 
mortgages, and papers relating to money, &c., when 
they shall have agreed where to deposit them with 
security, taking their receipts. JoNATHAN SwIFT. 

Deanery-house, March 25, 1737. 


As soon as Mrs. Martha Whiteway hears of my 
decease, she is to come immediately to the deanery, 
and first take all the keys of my cabinets, and seal 
them up in a place, in the presence of Mrs. Anne 
Ridgeway, Roger Kenrick, my verger, and Henry Laird, 
if any of them be then alive, and in the neighbourhood. 
Then Mrs, Martha Whiteway is to send for as many 
of my executors as are in town; and, opening my 
scrutoires, deliver them my will, and let one of the 
said executors read my will and codicils: there should 
be three of my executors present at least; they are all 
in number nine. Then, Mrs. Martha Whiteway is to 
take all the ready money she cau find, if there be 2004, 
but nu more, which likewise slre may lend to the said 





Dryden, died withe Adam—.. 
Erick,of William, § out issue. 

Leicester, Willoughby ; 

died April Three other sons. 


27,1710. Fourdaughters. Anne———.,. Perry. 


Auother daughter. 


1. Jane, born in 1666. 
2. JonaATHAN Swirt, 


the celebrated dean 
of St. Patrick’s: 
born Nov. 30, 1667; 
died Oct. 19, 1745. 


— executors upon their notes. In case I should happen 


to have not cash enough, or bankers’ bills, to pay the 
charges of transporting my body to Holyhead, and for 
my burial in the church of that town, as directed in 
my will, then she is to assist my executors in sending 
my plate to some banker, together with my valuable 
curiosities, which she knows where to find, many of 
which are bequeathed to John Whiteway, younger son 
to Mrs. Martha Whiteway, and sent to the suid Martha 
to be kept for the use of her said sou, except some books 
bequeathed in my said will or codicils. 
I have written the names of my executors in the 
on the right hand of this paper. 
1s. Martha Whiteway is to secure the broad paper- 
book, in quarto, wherein the debts due to me, and 
debts I owe, entered to this present month of April, 
1737 — seven, together with the whole state of my 
fortune, us debts, mortgages, &c., and plate, and 
valuable curiosities, household goods, arrears of tithes, 
and interest, &c., which my executors are to have a 
copy of; and Mrs. Martha Whiteway knows where to 
find all my mortgages, bonds, &c., which she is to give 
to my said executors, taking their receipt, in order to 
receive the several interests or principals to purchase 
lands, as declared in my last will, which when my 
said executors have entered in form in the proper courts, 
they are humbly desired to fulfil as soon as they con- 
veniently can, 
Signed and sealed, April 22nd, 1737—seven, 
JONATHAN Swirt. 
Witnesses present. 
Anne Ridgeway. 
Alex. Broneers. 
[Names of the Executors. ] 


Robert Lindsay, Justice in the Common Pleas, 
Henry Singleton, Prime Serjeant. 
Doctor Delany. 
Richard Helsham, M.D. 
Eton Stannard, Recorder. 
Robert Grattan, of St. Audoens. 
James Grattan, of St. Nick Within. 
James Stopford, of Finglass. 
James King, of St. Bride’s. 
[On the back of this letter. 


For Mrs. Martha Whiteway to read, and keep when 
finished.—Codicils. 
April 16, 1737. 
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in the name of God, Amen. I, Jonaruan Swirs, 
doctor in divinity, and dean of the cathedral church 
of St. Patrick, Dublin, being at this present of sound 
mind, although weak in body, do here make my last 
nd aud testament, hereby revoking all my former 
wills. 

Imprimis, I bequeath my soul to God, (in humble 
hopes of his mercy through Jesus Christ,) and my body 
to the earth. And I desire that my body may be 
buried in the great aisle of the said cathedral, on the 
south side, under the pillar next to the monument of 
primate Narcissus Marsh, three days after my de- 
cease, as privately as possible, and at twelve o'clock at 
night, and that a black marble of feet 
square, and seven feet from the ground, fixed to the 
wall, may be erected, with the following inscription in 
large letters, deeply cut, and strongly gilded. 

Item, 1 give and bequeath to my executors all my 
worldly substance, of what nature or kind soever, 
(except such part thereof as is hereinafter particularly 
devised,) for the following uses and purposes, that is 
to say, to the intent that they, or the survivors or 
survivor of them, his executors, or ailministrators, as 
soon as conveniently may be after my death, shall turn 
it all into ready money, and lay out the same in pur- 
chasing lands of inheritance in fee simple, situate in 
any province in Ireland, except Connaught, but as 
near to the city of Dublin as conveniently can be 
found, and not incumbered with, or subject to, any 
seases for lives renewable, or any tems, for years longer 
than thirty-one; and I desire that a yearly annuity 
of 202, sterling, out of the annual profits of such lands, 
when purchased, and out of the yearly income of my 
said fortune, devised to my executors, as aforesaid, 
until such purchase shall be made, shall be paid to 
Rebecca Dingley, of the city of Dublin, spinster, 
during her life, by two equal half-yearly payments, 
on the feast of All Saints, and St. Philip and St. 
Jacob, the first payment to be made on such of the 
said feasts as shall happen next after my death. And 
that the residue of the yearly profits of the said lands, 
when purchased, and, until such purchase be made, the 
residue of the yearly income and interest of my said for- 
tune devised as aforesaid to my executors, shall be laid 
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the buriness of the said hospital, sliall not in the whole 
exceed one-fifth part of the clear yearly income or 
revenue thereof. And I further desire that my exe- 
cutors, the survivors or survivor of them, or the heirs 
of such, shall not have power to demise any part of 
the said lands so to be purchased as aforesaid, but 
with consent of the lord primate, the lord high-chan- 
cellor, the lord archbishop of Dublin, the dean of 
Christ-church, the dean of St. Patrick's, the physician 
to the state, and the surgeon-general, all for the time 
being, or the greater part of them, under tlf;ir hands 
in writing; and that no leases of any part of the said 
ands shall ever be made other than leases for years not 
exceeding thirty-one, in possession, and not in rever- 
sion or remainder, and not dispunishable of waste, 
whereon shall] be reserved the best and most improved 
rents that can reasonably and moderately, withou 

racking ,the tenants, be gotten for the same without 
fine. Provided always, and it is my will and earnest 
desire that no lease of any part of the said lands, so to 
be purchased as aforesaid, shall ever be made to, or in 


| trust for, any person any way concerned in the exe- 
, cution of this trust, or to, or in trust for, any person 
‘any way related or allied, either by consanguinity 


out in purchasing a piece of land, situate near Dr. | 
vacancies happening in the corporation, as shall not 


Stevens's hospital; or, if it cannot be there had, some- 
where in or near the city of Dublin, large enough for 
the purposes hereinafter mentioned, and in building 


thereon an hospital large enough for the reception of | 
as many idiots and lunatics as the annual income of | 


the said Jands and worldly substance shall be sufficient , 


to maintain; and I desire that the said hospital may be 
called St. Patrick's Hospital, and may be built in such 
a manner that another building may be added unto it, 
in case the endowment thereof shall be enlarged; so 
that the additional building may make the whole 
edifice regular and complete. And my further will 
aud desire is, that when the said hospital shall be 
built, the whole yearly income of the said lands and 


estate shall, for ever after, be laid out in providing | 


victuals, clothing, medicines, attendance, and all 


other necessaries for such idiots and lunatics as shall | 


be received into the same; and in repairing and en- 
Jarging the building from time to time, as there may 
be occasion. And, if a sufficient number of idiots 


and lunatics cannot readily be found, I desire that | 


incurables may be taken into the said hospital to 


supply such deficiency ; but that no person shall be ad- | 
' tees, under their hands in writing, shall be as valid 


mitted into it that labours under any infectious sea 
and that all such idiots, Junatics, and incuraWles 
as shall be received into the said hospital shall con- 


stantly live and reside therein, as well in the night as . 


in the day ; and that the salaries of agents, receivers, 


officers, servants, and attendants, to be employed in : 


or affinity, to any of the persons who shall at that time 
be concerned in the execution of this trust : and that, 
if any leases shall happen to be made contrary to my 
intention above expressed, the same shall be utterly 
void and of no effect. And I farther desire, until the 
charter hereinafter mentioned shall be obtained, my 
executors, or the survivors or survivor of them, his 
heirs, executors, or administrators, shall not act in the 
execution of this trust, but with the consent and 
approbation of the said seven additional trustees, or 
the greater part of them, under their hands in writing, 
and shall, with such consent and approbation as afore- 
said have power, from time to time, to make rules 
orders, and regulations, for the government and di- 
rection of the said hospital. And I make it my re- 
quest to my said executors, that they may, in con- 
venient time, apply to his majesty for a charter to 
incorporate them, or such of them as shall be then 
living, and the said additional trustees for the better 
management and conduct of this charity, with a power 
to purchase lands; and to supply, by election, such 


be supplied by succession, aud such other powers as 
may be thought expedient for the due execution of 
this trust, according to my intention hereinbefire 
expressed. And, when such charter shall be obtained, 
] lore that my executors, or the survivors or survivor 
of them, or the heirs of such survivor, may convey to 
the use of such corporation in fee simple, for the 
purposes aforesaid, all such lands and tenements as 
shall be purchased, in manner above mentioned. Pro- 
vided always, and it is my will and intention, that 
my executors, until the said charter, and afterwards 
the corporation to be hereby incorporated, shall, out 
of the yearly profits of the said Jands when purchased, 
and out of the yearly income of my said fortune devised 


. to my executors as aforesaid, until such purchase he 


' expend in the execution of this trust. 
‘until the said charter be obtained, all acts which shal] 


made, have power to reimburse themselves for all such 
sums of their own money as they shall necessarily 
And that, 


at any time be done in the execution of this trust by 
the greater part of my executors then living, with the 
consent of the greater part of the said additional trus- 


and effectual as if all my executors had concurred in 
the same. 

Item, Whereas I purchased the inheritance of the 
tithes of the ish of Effernock, near Trim, in tre 
county of Meath, for 260/. sterling: I bequeath the 
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said tithes to the vicars of Laracor, for the time being, 
that is to say, so long as the present Episcopal religion 
shall continue to be the national established faith and 

ofession in this kingdom: but, whenever any other 
orin of Christian religion shall become the established 
faith in this kingdom, I leave the said tithes of Effer- 
nock to be bestowed, as the profits come in, to the 
poor of the said parish of Laracor, by a weekly propor- 
tien, and by such other officers as may then have the 
power of distributing charities to the poor of the said 
parish, whjle Christianity under any shape shall be 
tolerated &mong us, still excepting professed Jews, 
atheists, and infidels, 

Item, Whereas I have some leases of certain houses 
ir. Kevin's-street, near the deanery-house, built upon 
the dean’s ground, and one other house now inhabited 
by Henry Land, in deanery-lane, alias Mitre-alley, 
some of which leases are let for forty-one years, or 
forty at least, and not yet half expired, I bequeath 
to Mrs. Martha Whiteway, my lease or leases of the 
said houses; I also bequeath to the said Martha my 
lease of forty years of Goodman's Holding, for which 
] receive LOZ. per annuum; which are two houses 
or more lately built: I bequeath also to the said 
Martha the sum of 300/. sterling, to be paid her by 
my executors out of my ready money, or bank-bills, 
immediately after my death, as soon as the executors 
meet. I leave, moreover, to the said Martha, my 
repeating gold watch, my yellow tortoiseshell snufl- 
box, and her choice of four gold rings, out of seven 
which I now possess. 

Item, I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Swift, alias Harrison, 
daughter of the said Martha, my plain gold watch 
made by Quare, to whom also I give my japan 
writing-desk, bestowed to me by my lady Worsley, 
my square tortoiseshell snuff-box, richly lined and 
inlaid with gold, given to me by the right honourable 
Henrietta, now countess of Oxford, and the seal with 
a Pegasus, given to me by the countess of Granville. 

Item, 1 bequeath to Mr. Ffolliot Whiteway, eldest 
son of the aforesaid Martha, who is bred to be an 
attorney, the sum of 60/. as also 5/. to be laid out 
in the purchase of such law-books as the honour- 
able Mr. justice Lyndsay, Mr. Stannard, or Mr. 
M‘Aulay shall judge proper for him. 

Item, I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway, youngest 
son of the said Martha, who is to be brought up a 
surgeon, the sum of 100/. in order to qualify him for 
a surgeon, but under the direction of his mother: 
which said sum of 1002. is to be paid to Mrs. White- 
way, in behalf of her said son John, out of the arrears 
which shall be due tome from my church livings, (ex- 
cept those of the deanery tithes, which are now let to 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson,) as soon as the said arrears 
can be paid to my executors. I also leave the said 
John 52, to be laid out in buying such physical 
or chirurgical books as Doctor Grattan and Mr. Ni- 
chols shall think fit for him. 

Item, I bequeath to Mrs. Anne Ridgeway, now in 
my family, the profits of the leases of two houses let to 
John Cownly for forty years, of which only eight or 
nine are expired, for which the said Cownly payeth me 
9/. sterling for rent, yearly. I also bequeath to the 
said Anne the sum of 100/. sterling, to be paid her by 
my executors in six weeks after my decease, out of 
whatever money or bank-bills I may possess when I 
die; as also three gold rings, the remainder of the 
seven above mentioned, after Mrs, Whiteway hath 
made her choice of four: and all my small pieces of 
plate, not exceeding in weight one ounce and one- 
third part of an ounce. 

Item, I bequeath to my dearest friend Alexander 
Pope, of Twickenham, esq., my picture in miniature, 
drawn by Zinck, of Robert late earl of Oxford. 

Item, I leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my 
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seal of Julius Ceesar, as also another seal, supposed to 
be a young Hercules, both very choice antiques, and 
set in gold; both which I choose to bestow to the said 
earl, because they belonged to her late most excellent 
iia queen Anne, of ever glorious, immortal, and 
truly pious memory, the real nursing-mother of her 
kingdoms. 

Item, I leave to the reverend Mr. James Stopford, 
vicar of Finglass, my picture of king Charles I., 
drawn by Vandyck, which was given to me by the 
said James; also, my large picture of birds, which 
was given to me by Thomas, ear] of Pembroke. 

Item, I bequeath to the reverend Mr. Robert Grat- 
tan, eh bigart of St. Audoen’s, my gold bottle-screw 
which he gave me, and my strong box, on condition of 
his giving the sule use of the said box to his brother, 
Dr. James Grattan, during the life of the said doctor, 
who hath more occasion for it, and the second-best 
beaver hat I shall die possessed of. 

Item, 1 bequeath to Mr. John Grattan, prebendary 
of Clonmethan, my silver:pox in which the freedom of 
the city of Cork was presented to me; in which I 
desire the said John to keep the tobacco he usually 
cheweth, called pigtail. 

Item, 1 bequeath all my horses and mares to the 
reverend Mr. John Jackson, vicar of Santry, together 
with all my horse furniture: lamenting that I had 
not credit enough with any chief governor (since the 
change of times) to get some additional church prefer- 
ment for 80 virtuous and worthy a gentleman. I also 
leave him my third-best beaver hat. 

Item, 1 bequeath to the reverend Dr. Francis Wil- 
son the works of Plato in three folio volumes, the ear] 
of Clarendon’s ‘ History,’ in three folio volumes, and 
my best Bible; together with thirteen small Persian 
pictures in the drawing-room, and the small silver 
tankard given to me by the contribution of some 
friends, whose names are engraved at the bottom of 
the said tankard. 

Item, 1 bequeath to the earl of Orrery, the ens- 
melled silver plates to distinguish bottles of wine by, 
given to me by his excellent lady, and the half-length 
picture uf the late countess of Orkney in the drawing- 
room. 

Item, 1 bequeath to Alexander M‘Aulay, esq., the 
gold box in which the freedom of the city of Dublin 
was presented to me, as a testimony of the esteem and 
love I have for him on account of his great learning, 
fine natural parts, unaffected pes and benevolence, 
and his truly honourable zeal in defence of the legal 
rights of the clergy, in opposition to all their unpero- 
voked oppressors. 

Item, 1 bequeath to Deane Swift, esy., my large 
silver standish, consisting of a large silver a an 
ink-pot, a sand- box and bell of the same metal. 

Item, I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Barber the medal 
of queen Anne and prince George, which she formerly 
gave me. 

Item, I leave to the reverend Mr. John Worrall my 
best beaver hat. 

Item, I bequeath to the reverend Dr. Patrick Delany 
my medal of queen Anne in silver, and on the reverse, 
the bishops of England kneeling before her most sacred 
majesty. 

Item, 1 bequeath to the reverend Mr. James King, 
prebendary of Tipper, my large gilded medal of king 
Charles I., and on the reverse, a crown of martyrdom, 
with other devices. My will, nevertheless, is, that if 
any of the above-mentioned legatees should die before 
me, that then, and in that case, the respective legacies 
to them bequeathed, shall revert to myself, and become 
again subject to my disposal. 

Item, Whereas 1 have the lease of a field in trust for 
me, commonly called the vineyaru, let to the reverend 
Dr. Francis Corbet, and the trust declared by the said 
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doctor ; the said field, with some land on this side of the 
road, making in all about three acres, for which I pay 
yearly to the dean and chapter of St. Patrick's * ** *. 

Whereas I have built a strong wall round the said 
piece of ground, eight or nine feet high, faced on the 
south ct with brick, which cost me above 
6002. sterling : and likewise, another piece of ground 
as aforesaid, of half an acre, adjoining the burial- 

lace, called the cabbage-garden, now tenanted by 
illiam White, gardener: my will is, that the ground 
enclosed by the great wall may be sold for the re- 
mainder of the lease, at the highest price my executors 
can get for it, in belief and hopes that the said price 
will exceed 300/. at the lowest value; for which my 
successor in the deanery shall have the first refusal : 
and it is my earnest desire that the succeeding deans 
and chapters may preserve the said vineyard, and piece 
of land adjoining, where the said White now liveth, so 
as to be always in the hands of the succeeding deans 
during their office, by each dean lessening one-fourth 
of the purchase money to each succeeding dean, and 
for no more than the present rent. 

And I appoint the honourable Robert Lindsay, one 
of the judges of the court of Common Pleas; Henry 
Singleton, esq., prime-serjeant to his majesty; the 
reverend Dr. Patrick Delany, chancellor of St. 
Patrick's; the Rev, Dr. Francis Wilson, prebendary 
of Kilmactolway; Eaton Stannard, esq., recorder of 
the city of Dublin; the Rev. Mr. Robert Grattan, 
prebendary of St. Audoen’s; the Rev. Mr. John 
Grattan, prevendary of Clonmethan; the Rev. Mr. 
James Stopford, vicar of Finglass; the Rev. Mr. 
James King, prebendary of Tipper; and Alexander 
M‘Aulay, eaq., my executors. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and seal, and published and declared this as my last 
will and testament, this 8rd day of May, 1740. 


JONATHAN SwIFT. 


Signed, sealed, and published, by the above-named 
Jonathan Swift, i presence of us, who have sub- 
scribed our names in his presence. 


Jo. Wynne. 
Jo. Rochfort. 
William Dunkin. 


Covicit.—in the name of God, Amen. 1, Jona- 
tHAN Swirt, doctor im divinity, and dean of the 
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cathedral church of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, being weak 
in body, but sound in mind, do make this codicil part 
of my last will and testament, and do appoint this 
writing to have the same force and effect thereof. 
Whereas the right honourable Theophilus, lord 
Newtown, deceased, did, by his last will and testa- 
ment, bequeath unto Anne Brent, a legacy of 20/. 
sterling a-year during her life, in consideration of the 
long and faithful service of her the said Anne: And 
whereas the said Anne, since the death of the said 
lord Newtown, did intermarry with Anthqny Ridge- 
way, of the city of Dublio, cabinetmaker; and that 
the said Anthony Ridgeway, and Anne his wife, for 
valuable considerations, did grant and assign unto me 
the said Dr. Swift, the said annuity or rent charge of 
20/. sterling per annum, to hold to me, my executors, 
and administrators, during the life of the said Anne, 
and the said Anthony Ridgeway being since dead : 
now I, the said Dr. Swift, do hereby devise and 
bequeath unto the Rev. Dr. John Wynne, chanter 
of St. Patrick’s Dublin, the Rev. Mr. James King, 
curate of St. Bridget’s Dublin, and the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Wilson, prebendary of Kilmactolway, and the 
survivor or survivors of them, their heirs, executors, 
and administrators, the said annuity or yearly rent 
charge of 20é. sterling per annum, devised by the said 
lord Newtown to the said Anne, to have, receive, and 
enjoy the same, during the life of the said Anne, to 
the uses, intents, and ape are hereinafter specified ; 
that is to say, it is my will, that my said trustees, and 
the survivor or survivors of them, his and their heirs, 
executors, and administrators, shall (so soon after they 
shall have received the annuity, or any part thereof, as 
conveniently they can) pay or cause to be hy unto 
the said Anne Ridgeway the said annuity of 20/. ster- 
ling per annnm, during her life. In witness whereof, 
I, the said Dr. Jonathan Swift, have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, and published this codicil, as part of 
my last will and testament, this 5th day of May, 1740. 
JoNATHAN SWIFT. 


Signed, sealed, and published, in presence of us, who 
witnessed this codicil, in presence of the saud tea- 
tatir. 


John Lyon. 
William Dunkin. 
Roger Kendrick. 
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Tue following tract, forming the third in the series, from the 
pen of Swift himelf, ‘On the Conduct of the Allies.’’ is now 
for the first time published in a complete edition of his works. 
it was obtained with some trouble from the large collection of 

rinted tracts and pamphlets, now in course of being catalogued 
in the British Museum, through the able and judicious instru- 
mentality of Mr. Panizzi, the head librarian. It is one only, 
but an important one, among the undoubted missing produe- 
tions of the celebrated dean, now so long a desideratum; and 
besides the internal evidence it presents of genuine character, 
isexpressly alluded to by the author inthe “Journal to Stella,” 
when speaking of his resolution to follow up his attacks on the 
Whigs. ‘It cost me,’ he says, ‘* 2s. in conch hire to dine with 
a printerinthe City. I have sent, and caused to be sent, THREE 
pamphlets out in a fortnight; I will ply the rogues warm ; and 
whenever anything of theirs makes a noise it shall have an 
eiawer Journal lo Stella, Lett. 32, Oct. 10, 1711. 


Tue reception a former work of this kind has met with 
in the world, and the little which has been said against 
it as to matters of fact, must be acknowledged to be all 
owing to the truth, coming with an irresistible force 
upon the minds of men, and which always carries its 
own evidence along with it; when we have met with 
the enemy descanting upon it, we have heard them, 
even iu the midst of a thousand curses and hard names 
which they cast upon the author, yet at every pause cry 
out, Damn the circumstance! I doubt there is too much 
truth in it, though I hate the design of making it 
public. This makes it clear which has often, and upon 
many other occasions, been said, that our late people 
had a kind of popery in their politics, viz., that much 
of their success consisted in keeping the people blind 
and ignorant in the main and most essential points of 
their affairs, and which it was most necessary fur them 
to know; that they were so far from knowing what 
usage they had received abroad from their allies, that 
when they came to be a little rightly informed, they 
could not frame ideas of so much knavery in their 
heads, or think it possible that any people who called 
themselves allies could at the same time carry them- 
selves in such a manner to those for whom they had 
made the least professions of any respect, or for whose 
common safety they had the least concern. 

As the truth of what has been thus spoken is hereby 
acknowledged and confessed by the enemy, which is 
the best kind of evidence; so the seasonableness of 
making that truth public in the manner it hath been 
by the former tract, and as it shall or may be in this, 
is justified and cleared beyond all possibility of objec- 
tion by the late public resolutions of the honourable 
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house of commons, wnere it comes into the world with 
the sanction and authority of the great representative of 
the nation; it is true, the particulars in the votes 
amount to a most excessive height; and though it was 
known and believed by many to be very great, yet I 
must confess few imagined them to be so surprising, 
the account so large, and the particulars so many as 
they appear to be; also one thing is obtained by this 
report of the house of commons, which the credit of a 
single author was by no means sufficient for, viz., that 
the Dutch had any share in the deficiency, and in the 
injuries which this nation has suffered under the weight 
of this confederacy ; many would be brought by the 
power of reasoning and the force. of demonstrations, 
which are things all people are not equally furnished to 
resist; they would, I say, be brought to confess, that 
there might have been defects in general, and that those 
effects appeared in the affairs of the empire, the 
Portuguese, and such like—anything but the Dutch; 
but such an ascendant had the influence of the politics, 
and the confederacy of the late administration, with 
the parties concerned, obtained over the people, that 
thouzh anything would go down with them against 
other people, yet if the dear Dutch came into the 
dispute, nothing could be borne with, but all the rest 
was the pure effect of Jacobitism and the French. 

How fatal this has been to us I may hereafter have 
leisure to examine, and every day is like to discover 
more and more of it to us; indeed all things were 
mounted to such a violent prepossession upon us im 
favour of the Dutch, that we began to think even our 
owb constitution stood in need of further security from 
them, and politicly brought the Dutch into our 
national concerns; thus making ourselves beholden to 
them for a guarantee or safety to the succession of 
Hanover, that this might be a handle to our doing 
other things for them so exorbitant in their own nature, 
as that no nation, but such as depended upon them for 
something very weighty and significant, would ever 
consent to, or could upon other pretence be ed 
into; yet this was not all, for when we had brought 
our people to stoop to so mean a thought as that our 
succession, ratified by both kingdoms, and incor- 
porated by both the parliaments of England and 


‘Scotland in the late solemn treaty of union, could 


receive any addition of strength from abroad more 

than that of the interest and alliance of so powerful a 

prince as his electoral highness of Hanover and hie 
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allies; that we stood in need of that incoherenf article 
of a Dutch guarantee; when I say we had stooped so 
low as to level our constitution to the common notion 
of leagues and treaties between other and differing 
nations, and that it should receive a further sanction, 
hereby, it was not hard then to fill the heads of the 
poor people with a belief, that whoever made the least 
}jection against anything hereafter, which either the 
Dutch might do by us or which we might do by them, 
acted therein against the Protestant succession. This 
was a point so well gained by the Dutch that, on the 
faith of a man, if they gained it for nothing, it was the 
best bargain they made during the whole war ; and if 
our late managers granted it so also, they must either 
have given up their senses to the Dutch, or had most 
despicable thoughts of the strength of Great Britain, 
and our being able to support our own settlement ; or, 
which I speak most unw:ltingly, there must have been 
some private bargain driven, of which I shall venture 
to say no more, but that I hope no Englishman could 
be found that would be guilty of it. 

To waive therefore a reflection so unwelcome, let us 
go back to the observation before, viz., this threefold 
end we have seen it auswer to the Dutch; what end it 
will ever answer to us remains a mystery, and will 
in all probability remain so for many years to come if 
not for ever; the ends which I say it answered for the 
Dutch were three :— 

I, The barrier treaty, which, with the separate 
article, was joined as the advauce money of a loan by 
way of what our people called prompt-payment, and 
which the Dutch had the confidence to palm upon us 
asa small matter, and a thing due to them for the 
great kindness done for us by them in taking upon 
them to secure our succession. Iam not ignorant of 
that weak and foolish use which the enemies of peace 
made of that objection spoken of in the other fore- 
mentioned tract, p. 21, viz., “ That it may not be right, 
in point of policy or good sense, that a foreign power 
should be called in to confirm our succession by way 
of guarantee, but only to acknowledge it, otherwise we 
put it out of the power of our own legislature to change 
our succession, without the consent of that prince or 
state who is guarantee. However, our posterity may 
hereafter, by the tyranny aud oppression of any suc- 
ceeding princes, be reduced to the fatal necessity of 
breaking in upon the excellent and happy settlement 
now in force.” 

This by all means they will have as an aim taken 
for the pretender, as if, because we ought not to put it 
out of the power of our legislature to limit the suc- 
cession, whatever necessity may happen, even when 
this race may be all in their graves, that therefore we 
have au immediate alteration of the succession in our 
view ; these people who contend thus forget the mighty 
noise we have had from them about parliamentary 
limitations, a word the Whigs have made so sacred 
that it has been like the Magna Charta of their 
liberties, and with which they run down the hereditary 
right of their princes, as if there had been nothing at 
all in at but tyranny and arbitrary government, till at 
Jength it was happily discovered, that they were very 
well cousistent together; and that they who best under- 
stood hereditary right had proved it to he agreeable to 
parliamentary limitation, and then all was well again. 
But after all this bustle, was it to be imagined that the 
same people could so easily give up the parliament's 
sight of limiting the succession to a foreign nation; 
and by making a league of guarantee for the succession 
legitimate the impertinence of strangers, who may IHre- 
after meddle with our constitution, and may tell a 
British parliament they have no power to alter or 
meddle with the settlement of the crown, for that it is 
already settled, and they are guarantees of it? What 
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has been, may be; and what may he, may be suy posed 
to be. If then any of the family of Hanover should 
tyrannise, or abdicate, or the same or like circum- 
stances should happen as have happened before, the 
parliament would be disabled from declaring the 
throne vacant and filling up the same with such other 
of the family as they find convenient; which, accord- 
ing to all the Whig principles which we have so often 
heard of, is inseparable from the constitution, and 
much more sacred than anything which has been 
hereditary in the world. I do not incline * concern 
these papers with the popular disputes which have 
troubled the world so much and so long about the 
difference between hereditary and parliamentary right ; 
how far they are the same, or which is best furnished 
with authorities and originals, whether of divine or 
civil right. It is enough to take hold here of the 
Whigs’ own argument, and allowing all they have 
said on this head to be orthudox, whether it really be 
80 or no, it must necessarily follow that this parlia- 
mentary right cannot, or ought not to be given out of 
our hands, and put by a treaty into the hands of 
foreigners; so that it shall be in their power to put 
their negative into our next limitation of thecrown. If 
this be not to give away our liberties, I would be glad 
to know what it is to keep them; if there be any 
choice of tyrants, and if it weighs anything, when our 
privileges are given up, who is it they should be given 
up to? 1 confess myself more willing to be a slave at 
home than abroad, and to be tyranuised on by a prince 
of our own than by a foreign nation ; and if there were 
no other reason for that than this, it would be suffi- 
cient to justify the choice, viz., that there are more 
ways to avoid the mischief of it, that an oppressing 
prince has sometimes changed his measures, or he may 
be restrained, or may die, and thereby a vation may be 
delivered ; but such a convention as this, made with a 
foreign nation, engages that whole nation, upon all 
occasions, to embark ifself and its whole strength in 
defence of the capitulation agreed ou; and thus by this 
method the power of parliament in future limitations 
of the crown seems to be effectually given up. How the 
Whigs would have liked this doctrine if it had come 
from any one but themselves may be best guessed at 
by the warmth they showed about the league, said to be 
made by the late king James and the king of France, 
which put this whole nation into aflame; and with good 
reason so far as that league appeared; for what was it, 
or what could we imagine it to be, but a treaty of 
guarantee with the French, for the securing the suc- 
cession of popery in England? Whereas the settling 
the religion and liberties of this nation was the un- 
doubted right of the people in parliament, and so by 
the same rule must the succession of our princes be. 
The sum of all this is that by the Whigs’ own arguments 
and their own principles, which they have always pro- 
fessed and adhered to, and by the same rule from which 
they acted in the Revolution, the accepting a guarantee 
for the securing the succession of the crown of this 
kingdom to any family, or branch of a family, race, or 
line whatsoever, is no less than giving up the privileges 
of the people, and divesting the parliament of the 
power of limiting the succession to the crown. 

It may be remembered that in the late treaty of 
union with Scotland some secret overtures were made 
to have engaged the Dutch to be guarantees of that 
treaty ; and though that proposal seemed to come from 
such hands as gave reason to believe it was rather a 
design to destroy than secure the said treaty, the 
Dutch having at that time discovered willingness 
enough to have prevented the conclusion of that treaty, 
yet those that knew anything of the resentment at tnat 
time here against that proposal, as dishonourable to 
England and destructive of the constitution of both 
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kingdoms, would wonder that ever the same ministry 
shoald so far change their notions as to admit the same 
guarantee in so nice an affair as the succession to their 
own crown, which they rejected with contempt in a 
treaty with the neighbouring nation. 

Secondly, another end answered by this treaty of 
guarantee, was giving an opportunity to the Dutch to 
play their own game with us with respect to other 
treaties, quotas, proportions of payments, dale troops, 
and the like; of this so much has been said already, 
and is yet like to be said further in public, that I 
shall need say the less to it here, my design being rather 
to justify the resentment all honest. men entertain at 
the mean politics and submissions of our people here, 
and to show the necessity of taking wiser for the future, 
than to animate people against any of our confederates. 

I am as forward as any to agree that the advantages 
of a strict union among the confederates are very great, 
and that, as her majesty expressed it, the interest of the 
states of Holland be looked upon as our own: and this 
by no means hinders us from desiring that the Dutch 
should use us well, should show a reciprocal kindness, 
and should act with a mutual concern for the general 
confederated interest, and that we should not be willing 
to see them impose upon us in any of those particulars, 
or be easy and submit quietly to it when they do; and 
this is so much justice that none can object against, 
aud what is the best, if not the only way to cultivate 
and maintain that friendship and good understanding 
on both sides, which is so much the interest of the con- 
federacy in general, and of the Dutch themselves in 
particular. They who contend that the inquiring into 
these things seems to show a disregard to the con- 
federacy in general, or to the several parties concerned 
in particular, seem to make severer satires upon the 
Dutch than they are aware of. The deficiencies of 
the performance they cannot deny, the want of a due 
regard then to the confederacy must certainly lie rather 
in those that have been the cause of those deficiencies 
than those that have not; for who are most justly to 
be charged with slighting and disregarding the mutual 
interest of the confederacy, they that have failed in the 
performance of the conditions, or they that complain 
of it in order to have them performed? Britain has 
all along shown, by a zeal fatal to herself, her willing- 
ness to push on the war with all imagiuable vigour, 
in order to which, when her deficient allies, having 
less concern for the general good, have run the venture 
of miscarriage to shorten their expense, Britain, as if 
the whole charge of the war had been her due to pay, 
has zealously supplied both their quotas and her own ; 
while she was willing to do thus, her confederates 
daily increased their deficiencies and her expense, as 
they might very well do finding her so easy ; and while 
she was willing to sit still and see herself thus used, it 
was very remarkable how augmentations and increase 
of forces was every year proposed by the confederates, 
as well in Flanders as in Spain, and none so forward 
as the emperor himsclf to increase the quotas of the 
troops and the charges of the war upon the rest of his 
confederates, quietly waiting for their supplying ad- 
ditional troops, and taking care to have very few of 
his own. 

While we submitted to all these things the war went 
quietly on, but whether so successfully or no as it 
might have done if the allies had answered what we 
had reason to expect from them, is left for them to 
answer. At last the British court, entering into a more 
narrow inspection of things, have not thought fit so 
calmly to suffer the weight of the war to lie heavier 
upon one shoulder than another, and though equally 
willing to bear their share of the burden, yet not forward 
to carry that load which ought to lie upon other 
shoulders. They are now calling upon their con- 
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federates to consider a little the justice of their severa'! 
treaties, and to look back and see what they are 
obliged to do, if they expect the war should be carried 
on any further; if they are diffident of the success of 
these remonstrances from their experience how fruitless 
the like have been before, and have therefore at the 
same time embraced the occasion that has offered 
towards putting an end to the war by an honourable 
peace, they will be justified in it before all the world, 
both now and for ever; when it shall be at the same 
time understood in what manner and for how many 
years this war has been carried on, nor can the artifices 
of an adverse party among us delude many in their 
suggesting to the world that the government here is in 
the interest of France, since they can have no other 
reason to back that suggestion than that they were not 
willing to carry on a war upon unequal terms, and in 
a confederacy with allies who would not perform their 
own conditions, and in which those who expected the 
greatest advantages from it paid the least part of the 
expense towards it. 

Thirdly, the third end which this general complaint 
against a peace has been calculated to answer, and 
which their party has taken care to make as popular as 
they can, is a general notion that those who are for a 
peace do it with a design, by the assistance of France, 
to introduce the pretender; however weak and incon- 
sistent such a consequence may be, nothing is more 
certain than that many innocent and well-meaning 
people have been prevailed upon to believe it; and 
though the improbabilities of the thing in its own 
nature, and the steady zeal of the persons who they 
charge with it, and who have all along in a course of 
many years testified their abhorrence of that interest, 
and taken such steps against it as have been most 
effectual to the cutting off all hope both from him and 
his party, might suffice to any reasonable people; yet 
this seems to be one of those difficulties that can be 
solved only by a little patience and time; to those 
who will be convinced by argument, it seems sufficient 
that our putting a stop to a war which we carried on 
at so much disadvantage, and which had in view rather 
an utter impoverishing the vation than a timely re- 
ducing our enemies to reason, however, was not only 
necessary on many other accounts, but greatly our 
advantage on this account in especial manner, that 
thereby we might be left in a condition to defend our 
constitution, and to preserve power to maintain our 
succession, as our patliameut had thought fit to limit 
it, without the help of the Dutch, and without being 
put to so weak, so scandalous, and so dishonourable a 
shift as to accept of the guarantee of foreign states to 
preserve our own acts of parliament. 

When I look further into this scandalous thing 
called a guarantee for our succession, methinks it re- 
presents to me our people on their knees to the Dutch, 
for the mighty favour of their taking us into their high 
and mighty protection; and, indeed, when this is com- 
pared with the manner with which the states of Holland 
carried on the Geertruydenbergh treaty, wherein the 
making a peace for us was also left wholly to or en- 
grossed by the states of Holland, the thing seems very 
much of a piece. The barrier treaty also has much of 
the same manner in it, which being handled at large 
by itself, I say no more to here. I have observed that 
at the time when we began to talk here of peace, and 
when the French articles began to appear, we were 
mightily amused with the Dutch making offers that 
they would take away the excuse from us of want of 
money or credit, and the Dutch would advance to us 
four millions sterling, to encourage us to carry on the 
war. That the Dutch made such an offer publicly in 
form is known to be a mistake, but that the Dutch 
might be willing to lend, or to give as much as that 
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amounts to to have the sole direction of making the | their money, yet they can no more forbear than a 
peace, that so their particular interest which they | vulture can forbear Iris prey; the funds are the carcase 


never forget, might be principally provided for, thi 
there can be no greater question of; and the Dutcl. 
are uot without cunning enough to make it so well 
worth their while as that such a sum of money should 
not be ill laid out. But those people should do well 
to consider two or three things which lie hid in this 
notion of the Dutch lending us so much money, and 
which by way of corollary may be of great use to us 


in the understanding of other parts of management on | 


that side. (1.) That if the States of Holland for the 
carrying on the war could spare us so much money to 
encourage us that we might not make a peace without 
them, though that has not yet been thought of, then, 
however, all they thought fit to say in former times of 
their being impoverished and exhausted, and not in a 
condition to pay their quotas, must bea manifest fraud 
and cheat, and must be with design to put upon us the 
necessity of carrying it on upon unequal conditions ; 
aud this they could not have entertained a thought of 
without first being sensible that they had us at so much 
advantage as that they knew whenever they thought 
fit to ease their own charge they might put the hard- 
ship upon us. (2.) Since it was obtained by the acts 
of their other conduct that the Dutch had the sole di- 
rection of the peace, it followed then that we were 
under an obligation to carry on the war at their bidding, 
from whence it was most natural to believe that they 
were not dark-sighted enough not to make their other 
advantages. (3.) These things make it no longer a 
mystery why the Dutch would advance any sum of 
mouey for the encouraging us to carry on the war, 
because it followed that we should carry it on under 
the same inequalities and disadvantages which we did 
before; but now these things are detected, and if we 
should come to a necessity of carrying on the war, 
which God forbid, yet that it should be more than 
probable we may not only demand that they begin 
upon a new foot, and make up all their quotas for the 
time to come, but also may call upon them for what 
is past; also it is more than probable that they may 
then plead poverty with us, as they did before, and 
talk no more of the great sums they would lend us. 
(4.) There is yet another remark to be made upon this 
head, viz, of the Dutch advancing such great sums of 
money to us: we have never found but these sums 
were to be all lent upon good parliamentary security, 
and on the interest current in England, and we might 
not be thought ungrateful to the lenders, if we asked 
them where was the advantage of all that; was it to us 
or to themselves? They must not know the Dutch so 
wel) as we have reason to know them, who expect to 
fiud them ever forgetful of their own interest in any 
proposal they may make. It is true we have com- 
plained of our being impoverished and exhausted, and 
not in a condition to carry on the war, especially at 
the rate which it hath been carried on at, without great 
inconveniences, and involying, mortgaging and antici- 
pating for.us and our posterity, at a rate which neither 
are‘like to see the end of: hut what is our defect? We 
do not want. lenders hutfunds toborrow upon; we have 
usurers,enough among us to devour us, we want no 
nélp from the Dutch, we are not without a sort of men 
among us who, having little or no interest in the free- 
hold, have amassed infinite sums of money in cash, 
with which they trade upon the rest, and live upon the 
blood and vitals of the government; these, like the 
eagles where the carcase falls, gather together, and if 
the parliament can but find funds, though they bo 
of having the power of credit in themselves, and ofte 
think of making themselves formidable by threatening 
the government that they will lend no money, and that 
they can ruin the public credit by refusing to adv. 


they feed on; they are as hungry for them as a lion that 
as been hunting and found no food, and in spite of 
their faith often pledged to their party and friends, to 
run down credit and lend no money, let but the 
ministry find a fund, and the parliament establish a 


| lottery, or subscription, or loan, and they are ready to 


trample one another to death to get in their money. 
So that after all that hath been said of the Dutch 
lending us money, we see nothing to be said, to it but 
what was said in answer to some bantering liries in the 
time of king Charles IT. made upon the king, which 
his majesty by repartee answered himself thus :— 
‘* Charles at this time having no need, 
Thanks you as much as if he did.” 

It is apparent in our case we want no lenders; we 
have been devoured with harpies already, who think, 
as no doubt the Dutch would also think, and perhaps 
say too, that the borrower is servant to the lender. But 
we must acknowledge we want funds to borrow, and 
where to find them, such excepted as will plunge us 
yet further and further into a gulph, whence no less 
than a hundred years ean redeem us, is past the skill 
of the best advocates for a war to find out; indeed J 
cannot but wonder that, in all the noise the faction 
have made at these things, they have not descended to 
one argument against the difficulty of raising funds; 
they have indeed told us great things, a da gasconade, 
that there are funds enough—that England is vastly 
rich—that there is money.enough—that we can with ease 
carry on the war this seven years, and such rhodomon- 
tade that they have surfeited the people with it for 
some time; but we do not see one of them that offers 
any scheme how, and upon what destructive ruinous 
fund, this money may be raised, that the people may 
judge whether what is alleged be true, yea or no; and 
whether those funds they shall so propose shall not be 
as fatal to the general good as those that have gone 
hefore; with such fallacious ways have the people 
been managed till they have led them on to the brink 
of inevitable ruin; and now, as if it were not enous 
that the nation hath for so many years been oppressed 
by the war, through the negligence or knavery of our 
confederates, we are modestly desired to proceed in the 
war upon the same foot. I confess this among our own 
people is a sign of some national stupidity and blind- 
ness which oue would hardly think possible; but for 
our neighbours, whether the states-general or others, to 
desire it, seems to smell of something we want a word 
for in our tongue, and may be better expressed in 
French by merveilleux surprenant, and the like. I 
must needs say 1 have nut yet met with any man so 
weak but what begins to feel the force of this argu- 
ment enter into his soul. If the allies have not perfurmed 
according to their agreement, they should be reminded 
of it; and if we cannot prevail with them to make up 
former defects, we ought at least to be careful that they 
comply punctually for the time to come. Can any 
people be so besotted to a party as to expect or desire 
that a nation already impoverished by the unfair im- 
positions of her allies, and not able to carry on the 
war on the terms she hath done for some time, should 
not insist upon more justice for the future, that she 
may be able to hold it out ? 

Neither is this an unnecessary argument at this time, 
for if we ean casry on this war at the expense of three 
millions and a half yearly, instead of seven, then we 
are better able to go on two years upon the square with 
our allies, than one year upon the unequal foundation 
we have gone upon all along; so that to bring our 
allies to do us justice, and to exert themselves to the 
uttermost in carrying on the war, is the truest and best 
a-ep towards the main point, viz., of carrying it on, if 
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we are assur we shall no more be im 
we see the full quotas of troops in the field, the full 
numbers of ships in the Mediterranean, and all things 
In readiness in time, and fit for action; if anything 
will revive the drooping spirits of the nation it must 
be this; it must be that they have some hopes of not 
being cheated again, and thet the powerful assistance 
of the allies will be a means of putting a happy and 
speedy eyd to the war that a safe peace may follow: 
and it is easy to find that nothing but this will do it, 
nothing else can persuade an exhausted nation to bleed 
anew byt some assurance that they shall not be suf- 
fered by their allies to bleed to death—that there shall 
he some end of their surrows and miseries, and that 
every hand is fairly engaged in bringing things to a 
happy end. 

But these things seem to call for no further remark 
from us; they are so natura] aud plain in themselves 
that every child in these affairs may understand them ; 
for if we must carry on the war, it must be needful that 
we suffer ourselves to be no more abused by our allies; 
if we are not to expect justice from our allies, then we 
must be unaccountably besotted if we carry on the 
war; nay, though a worse peace were to follow than 
her majesty hath good reason to expect from the ne- 
gotiations now on foot. 

But it may not be amiss to inquire here what pros- 
pect there appears of these things, and what hopes our 
allies do put us in, of expecting for the future better 
treatment; and that in pursuit of the war they will go 
on upon a different foot from that which they have 
hitherto gone upon; for if there was but some appear- 
ance of an amendment for the future, it might be some 
encouragement to us to think of prosecuting the en- 
suing campaigns with more comfort? but instead of 
this, all we yet see amounts to little that way, for at 
home all the fruit of the discovery shows only a kind 
of regret that it is made public, an inward fretting that 
the fact is too obvious, so that they cannot contradict 
it, and an envious warmth at the justice done their 
own country in it, because it touches upon the states- 
general, as if to touch them were fatal to us all; and 
perhaps it may indeed be fatal to some projects the 
party had set on foot here, destructive enough to the 

iberty of their country, and of which a little time may 
give usa further view. This is clear, that in all the 
reply we have here to the detecting the hard usage we 
have met with from our allies issues in exclamations 
at our exposing the Dutch, and falling upon the 
Dutch, spreading reports that we design to full out 
with the Dutch, and that we are for a peace with 
France, and a war with the Dutch; as if we must. 
refrain a due inspection into our own affairs for fear of 
the effects it will or may have upon the Hollanders ; 
it is no less the duty of every faithful representative to 
inquire how other natious may impose upon the people, 
and waste and destroy us, than it is how we are em- 
bezzled at home, for every breach of treaty is in this 
kind a depredation upon the people; and it is most 
reasonable that when they have thus discovered the 
fraud, and by who, as well as by what means the nation 
is exhausted and worn out, they should so far expose 
the matters of fact, and the persons, that the people 
may know by what means they are impoverished ; 
this hath been the constant method and usage of par- 
liaments, and the members of parliament could not 
have discharged the trust they have committed to 
them by the people they represent if they had omitted 
it. Nor can this be called exposing the Dutch; they 
lay open the truth: if that exposes the Dutch, or any 
other persons or states, the misfortune is their own to be 
liable to such a charge; but let such people answer 
what they would have had the house of commons have 
dowe when, upon inquiry into the state of the war 
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1 upon: if | they found that we had not been fairly used by the 


confederates; if they had held their peace, had they 
not beer. criminally silent? had they not betrayed their 
country ? had they not been accessory to all the frauds 
of the like kind which should have happened for the 
future? And what would the language of posterity 
have been, when they should have seen that the house 
of commons knew those things, but took no notice of 
them, or any care to have the nation informed of them ? 
Must it not have been a just reproach upon them, as 
it is now upon those who knew it before, and yet took 
nu notice of it, or made any application to former 
parliaments to have it redressed? But it is evident 
these people who make now such loud complaints of 
the reflections cast upon our allies appear more con- 
cerned that the matter is made public than that it is 
true; and are so far from desiring any cure for the 
disease, that they spend all their heat and resentment 
at. the discoveries of it; and it is to be observed from 
their conduct, that they make ten reflections upon the 
house of commons and the present ministry, for the 
industry and pains taken in finding out how, and Ly 
whom the nation has been abused, for one just remark 
see the integrity and zeal in the war of those allies 
who have used us in such a manner, Whence such a 
spirit can proceed, and what reason can be given for 
it, is not so hard to find out as it is melancholy to 
reflect that so it should be. 

I might go forward in this observation to expose the 
foundation from whence all this proceeds, and by 
which we should soon see for what uses and ag ais 
some people are so desirous of pusning on the war; 
and how to do it they care not, upon what disadvantages 
and unequal conditions they did it; bemg willing to 
bear any part of the burthen, nay, all the burthen, sc 
the beloved war were but to be pursued : the inquiry 
into this will open many scenes of private treachery 
not yet brought to light, and for that I purpose to do 
it in a tract by itself, I shall leave it to a Mt occasion. 

It falls next in view to interrogate the ministers at 
Utrecht how they proceed, and see thereby what mea- 
sures the Dutch one to convince us that we shall have 
a better and more equal balance kept up among us in 
case the war is to be continued. But here you shall 
tind measures calculated rather to compel the queen of 
Great Britain to carry on the war than to invite her 
majesty to it by assurances of performing treaties better 
than in the times past. This is a temper so different 
from what might be expected from a people who had 
so treated their allies, to us who complain of being so 
treated, that it is as before merveilleux ; or, to put it 
plainer, a kind of throwing off the mask ; as if we were 
obliged to submit to be cheated, after we had first. dis- 
covered that it was so; and that what before was done 
covertly, and under the appearance of a treaty, was 
now to be done more effectually, openly, avowedly, 
aud in the teeth of the rest of the allies. 

This appeared upon the first conference after the 


“French plenipotentiaries had delivered in their paper 


of explauation, as they called it, on the proposals of 
the peace which they had formerly given in. It came 
then to the turn of the allies to consider in what manner 
to deliver in their answer to the French proposals: this 
it was resolved should be by the confederate ministers 
delivering in their demands, or the several pretensions 
of their respective principals, without taking any notice 
of the project contained in the paper given in by the 
ministers of France. It should have been noted here in 
the first place, that after all the Dutch had said, and 
after all that had been said to them, in order to come 
to this treaty, i ri to preserve a good understand- 
ing among the allies, and to bring the treaty to the 
desired conclusion, viz., a good peace, the Dutch 
ministers appeared there without any character, having 
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neither powers as plenipotentiaries, nor as ambassadors, 
nor anything more than mere commissioners, empowerea 
snly to hear what was said, make report to their 
masters the States, and give back their answers, which 
one of the queen's common messengers may as well do 
on our side. Nor were the persons, the equipages, or 
the salaries allowed to their said commissioners any 
more than what was suitable to common messengers, 
whose business it was to carry a message and return 
with an answer ; so that in the conferences, either general 
or particular, there was no debating things with them, 
ole just giving in what any one had to say, and all 
the answer these men could give was, that they would 
report it to their high mightinesses the Statés-general, 
and would bring their answer. The French plenipo- 
tentiaries presently objected against these powers, as 
not sufficient to admit the Dutch ministers into the 
conferences. The British plenipotentiaries, though 
they were sensible of the affront offered in it to their 
roya] mistress, after such assurances on her majesty's 
part of her sincere intention to make the interest of all 
he allies to be as her own, yet willing to waive every- 
thing that might give an obstruction to the happy issue 
of the peace, did not insist on this; though they could 
not but complain that it greatly obstructed that happy 
concert of measures which they hoped might have 
been the constant fruit of the private conferences of 
the confederate ministers, which the Dutch, having no 
powers that extended any further than barely to hear 
and report, and bring back a resolution, was, for want 
of those powers, quite disappointed ; so that the Dutch 
ministers might as justly be deemed and termed porters, 
as plenipotentiaries. Well, notwithstanding all this, 
the British plenipotentiaries, willing to promote the 
great end for which they assembled, which, as the lord 
bishop of Bristol expressed it, was, in the name of God, 
to bring the wars toa happy conclusion, in an equit- 
able and honourable peace, all these obstructions were 
passed over on their side, and they laboured to have 
the powers of the Dutch ministers accepted, as at last 
they were with some difficulty ; and thus they proceed 
to the affair of the demands, as above, which were to 
be delivered in as the 5th of March. The Dutch 
ministers, concealing the resolution taken at the Hague, 
to give in no demands, but the very immediate copy 
of the preliminaries last treated on, insisted that all the 
confederates’ demands should be formed into one in- 
strument, and be given in jointly by all the plenipo- 
tentiaries, as the general demands of the whole alliance. 
This, though something surprising in itself, yet was the 
less 80, when it was more known that this was in order 
to execute the measures above noted, viz., of bringing 
in the preliminaries of Geertruydenbergh as the sum- 
mary demands of the allies. But the British plenipo- 
tentiaries taking notice of it, insisted that this seemed 
to be destructive of the treaty itself,—that France had 
twice ventured to carry on the war rather than agree 
to these preliminaries,—that they had been declared 
impracticable, and could not be treated on here ; and 
to mist on the very literal form of those preliminaries 
now, and prescribe the plenipotentiaries to treat on 
them, was to declare against a treaty at all. That this 
meeting was understood by all parties to be not a 
treaty of preliminaries in order to a treaty of peace, 
but a general treaty of peace itself, wherein the specific 
demands of every ally were to be heard, debated, and 
finally discussed, adjusted and answered to their satis- 
faction, which could by uo means be done by pre- 
liminary articles, which had in them several references 
to a further treaty, and some suggested demands left to 
be further discussed at another time; whereas tMey 
were now met to make a final and general conclusion 
of all demands and pretensions whatsoever, that there 
might be no more blood shed in the Christian world, 
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that an end might be put tothe miserées of Euroye. 
It was also alleged that the said preliminaries had not 
been concerted with a due regard to the interest of all 
the allies: in especial manner it was asked what article 
there was to be found in them which regarded the 
interest of her Britannic majesty, further than what 
merely respected her title to the crown, and the banish- 
ment of the pretender; whereas there seemed a great 
deal of reason for admitting further demands for the 
security, and enlarging the commerce and poasessions of 
her majesty and her subjects; for this reason, as well 
as in behalf of the rest of the confederates{the said 
British plenipotentiaries insisted upon giving in the 
instrument of their demands in particular, every ally 
by themselves. 

It must be something astonishing to such true lovers 
of their country, who can look back on these things 
with unprejudiced judgments, to reflect on the temper 
reigning in this part of Europe at the time of the treaty 
aforesaid, when in all the numerous articles adjusted 
at the Hague, and afterwards debated again at Geer- 
truydenbergh by the Dutch and French, the former 
left out nothing which concerned their own interest, 
security, or advantage ; nay, engaged the British court 
to concern and engage themselves for their particular 
security and advantages; but not one word, clause, 
article, or debate, was ever thought of for the English, 
either as to the security of their commerce as it then 
stood, or the increase of it for the future. On the 
other hand, all the stress on the British side, and for 
which we were to think ourselves infinitely obliged to 
the Dutch, was to engage their assistance to keep out 
the pretender, and secure the succession of the crown 
of Great Britain to his electoral highness of Hanover; 
a thing which is so the universal resolution of all the 
people and parties in Britain, and to which they think 
all the opposition fhat can be made, from either French 
or any ie is so trifling and insignificant, that they 
cannot be sensible of the exceeding obligation ou that 
behalf to their confederates, or of the great danger which 
they were in of the pretender, although no foreign assist- 
ance had been engaged.on that behalf, esteeming the 
favourers of the pretender in Britain, notwithstanding 
their great clamours of a party among us, to be so few 
and so incousiderable as that there is nothing to be 
feared from them: but supposing there had been more 
danger of the clause, viz., the succession, than we are 
willing to hope there is ground to apprehend, it cannot 
but be reminded that it is as much the interest of the 
States-general to secure that succession in the illus- 
trious house of Hanover as it is even of Great Britaiu 
itself, and much more than it can be supposed to 
be to Britain to secure to them the barrier of Flan- 
ders; for should the dominions of her Britannic 
majesty ever fall into the hands of a popish or French 
interest, or into the hands of a prince aie is, or may 
be in the interest of France, the territories of the States- 
general being stript of the powerful assistance of the 
British troops by land and fleets by sea, must inevi- 
tably be exposed to the powerful invasion of French 
and British fleets united, and their trade in particular 
eaten up and destroyed, as was verified by woful ex- 
perience to the said States in the year 1672, when, if 
the English court had not broken off from the said 
French alliance, the States-general had inevitably sunk 
under the power of France, and their government been 
dissolved and destroyed. ‘So that upon the whole it is 
manifest there was no need on our part to engage the 
Dutch to appear for the security of our succession to 
the house of Hanover; for that the sovereign law of 
their own preservation will always put them under a 
necessity of doing it, the contrary being must sure to be 
a great step in their injury, if not their evident de- 
struction: it may be argued, that in rules of govern: 
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ment we are net to depend upon this or that state being 
obliged by their own interest to assist us, but we are to 
tegard what necessity, either for security of trade, 
common safety of government, or other political inte- 
rests we are in, or may be in, of the assistance of the 
powers we are treating with, and if that necessity ap- 
pears, it is a sufficient reason for us to secure that 
assistance. And this we have frequent examples of, 
as of the Dutch themselves treating with us in 1676, 
when notwithstanding it was the undoubted interest of 
England not to let Holland, upon any terms whatever, 
fall intogthe hands of France; and if ever the French 
do again make that attempt, we ought to assist the 
Dutch with all our troops and power; and that not so 
much from any care and kindness to them asa nation, 
but for our own interest and preservation; yet the 
Dutch, knowing the eyes of a nation are not always 
open to their own interest, thought fit to tie us to assist 
them in that case, and even articled with us for the 
proportion, viz., the number of ten thousand men. 
This is brought for a reason why, notwithstanding its 
being so much the interest of the States of Holland 
to preserve the succession of the house of Hanover to 
the crown of Great Britain, we ought also to bind them 
tu it by treaty: but though we were to grant all this, 
it will not follow that this treaty should have such a 
price put upon it that the Dutch should demand of 
us all they want for this little equivalent; and the 
reasons above, though they should not be allowed to 
subsist against the treaty of guarantee itself, will cer- 
tainly take off much of that high price which the 
Dutch have put upon it, as if we were under such in- 
tinite obligations to them to secure it. for us, as that 
we were quite out of condition to defend it ourselves, 
or as if they had no concern, or were to receive 10 se- 
curity, benefit, or advantage at all by it to themselves. 
Again, it might pass for some argument in this case, 
that if any power in Europe ought to have sought this 
guarantee from the States-general, it should have been 
the Elector himself, who on his part might probably 
have some more occasion to secure his passage over to 
England, and the march of any troops which his high- 
ness might find necessary to bring with him, to assist 
his faithful people of Britain to place him on the 
throne, in case a French or popish interest should 
make opposition. Here indeed the States-general 
might be very useful allies, and his electoral highness 
would have thought very well of such a guarantee of 
the States; but it cannot be conceived that Britain 
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succession, which is their own act and deed, being uni- 
versally approved by the whole nation, a few people 
excepted, who are contemptible either for their number 
or interest; so that on all these accounts it seems how- 
ever a treaty of guarantee may be useful enough for 
our succession, and no harm in it; yet it cannot be a 
thing of that weight as to have so great a value set 
upon it, and that Britain should suffer herself so much 
to be imposed upon for it as it is apparent to all the 
world she has been on that account. 

We return now to the manner of the carrying on of 
the treaty of peace at Utrecht: the British plenipo- 
tentiaries having, as I said above, insisted upon the 
giving in the demands of the allies i a separate man- 
ner, have by this means an occasion of securing for 
the subjects of her majesty some other advantages thun 
by the former treaty was thought of, and the people of 
Britain may now see, not only on what disadvantage 
for us the former treaty was negotiated, when we were 
to have our markets made for us by our Dutch neigh- 
bours; but they may see that all the noise that hath 
been made of the present ministry and of the present 
managers being in the interest of France, amounts only 
bo this, that whereas the other gave up all our interest to 
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the Dutch and the emperor, these men are careful that 
Brite’ 1 may reap some advantages by the treaty, as 
well us the rest of the confederates. 

Indeed it has been something wonderful in the com- 
mon discourse of the eae on these subjects, to find 
the generality poisoned by these self-denying notions, 
viz., that all which can be obtained from Frauce must 
be given to the emperor and the Dutch, and the king 
of Portugal, but nothing to the queen of Great Britain ; 
as if our strength were no acquisition, or our power 
any safety tothe alliance; nay, rather, as if it were 
dangerous to the confederacy to entrust any part of that 
we have fought so long for, and bought so dear, to the 
queen of Great Britain. One would think the Dutch 
themselves went on that notion, when, as was apparent, 
they appeared uneasy and jealous at the preparations 
made by her majesty tu send a fleet and forces to Ca- 
nada: while not knowing the design, they apprehended 
it to be for the taking possession of some place or other 
in the Spanish America ; although by the —th article 
of the grand alliance it was agreed that her majesty 
might lawfully have done so if she had thought fit. 
These things, however of no other consequence, yet 
serve to let us see how different, as respecting us, the 
manner of the allies hath been in all the transactions 
of this war, and how different their views have been in 
all their steps towards a peace, from our constant be- 
haviour, in the same heads us they respected them ; 
and that in all these occasions W. has been the constant 
maxim of our confederates, that we were to have no 
share in anything, but that the Dutch, under a notion 
of a barrier and security to their frontiers, should make 
large acquisitions, both to their territory and their 
commerce, both which have been consented to from 
hence ; whether it be to the honour or te the infamy 
of those who have given in to these measures is left to 
the impartial part of mankind to determine : it is evi- 
dent. that. at length the just representations of the Bri- 
tish ministers took place, and the Dutch, after much 
difficulty, have yielded that the demands of the allies 
be given into the French, although in one and the 
same instrument, yet in separate heads; and the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries agree and propose to add at the 
end of every head this general one in satisfaction of all 
the rest of the allies, a clause sufficient to remove the 
scandal and reproach early cast. upon the present ma- 
hagement, viz., that they desigued to make a sepurate 
peace, and had actually concluded the conditions 
thereof with France before the congress was to begin. 
1 must crave pardon if 1 make these several instances 
of the usage her majesty hath met with from her 
allies rank in with their other conduct relating to 
forces and quotas which have already been made pub- 
lic, and altogether to come under the title of defi- 
ciencies; for if there had been a more disinterested 
conjuuction of counsel and assistance of measures 1 
the proceedings of the allies to and with her Britannic 
majesty and her ministers, 10 question this treaty had 
been with more ease brought on, with more mutual 
assistance to, and confidence in one another entered 
into, and perhaps the success might have been more 
promising also. 

There seems to be no occasion here of entering into 
the clauses which the Dutch have obtained in any of 
their treaties and agreements with us, by which they 
have gained advantages in commerce particularly to 
our prejudice, because even the Dutch themselves ac- 
knowledge them in their Jate letter to her majesty ; 
only declaring that they do not design to take the ad- 
vantage of those articles. 

I am very willing to believe the States-general, es 
pecially while a good understanding among the allies, 
and particularly between them and us, is so fecessary 
to them, would not make use of the advantages which 
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were given them by that treaty; but this does by no 
meaus deny, nay, it not tacitly only, but even expli- 
citly, as it seems to indifferent judgments, grants that 
such advantages are given to the Dutch by that treaty. 

See the declaration of the Dutch on this head more 
particularly, as follows :—~ 

“ For having learned that the principal exceptions 
taken to the said treaty were, that it might prove preju- 
dicial to the commerce of her majesty’s subjects 1m the 
Spanish Netherlands; and that some had entertained 
an ill-grounded and erroneous opinion, that the States 
might design to take advantage by it to make them- 
selves masters of the said Spanish Netherlands, their 
high mightinesses did declare positively, and by this 
letter do voluntarily repeat it, that it never was their 
intention, nor .ever will be, to make use of the said 
treaty, or of their garrisons in the fortified places of 
the country, to prejudice in any manner the commerce 
of her majesty’s subjects; but that their opinion is, that 
whatever relates to navigation and commerce there 
ought to be settled on an entire equality, that so her 
majesty ‘ssubjects may not be charged with higher duties 
of importation or exportation than theirs, to the end 
commerce may be carried on there by both nations ou 
un equal foot.” 

Here the States-general acknowledge, that whatever 
relates to navigation and commerce in the Spanish 
Netherlands, ought to be settled on an entire equality : 
this is owning what her majesty has since claimed to 
be just, and yet that it has not been so is apparent 
also; and in the same letter they acknowledge it again 
by adding, “ that if there be some articles of the said 
treaty which, without affecting the essentials of it, may 
be thought to want explanation, her majesty shall find 
them ready and willing to treat thereupon, with all 
the facility and condescension that can reasonably be 
required of them.” 

ow, however satisfactory such an offer is from the 
Dutch, who indeed cannot be supposed to be ignorant 
of the justice of her majesty’s demands in this case, as 
not to come to a further explanation on these heads, 
yet all this adds to and confirms the complaint against 
the conduct, at least of those employed from hence, 
who in behalf of their own country could pass such a 
treaty and sign such a convention, by which it appears, 
were not the Dutch willing to explain themselves upon 
it, there was effectually given up to them both the 
sovereignty and the commerce of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, the Jast being exclusive of the English. There 
is no doubt to me that this was evident at that time, 
and therefore it is that I cannot place it to the account 
of ignorance or inadvertency ; for the duke of Marl- 
borough saw into it, and therefore how willing soever 
in other cases to oblige the Dutch, he had not so little 
concern for his own safety as not to know a British 
parliament would certainly one time or other call a 
treaty 8o dishonourable and prejudicial to Britain in 
question, and therefore, no doubt, whatever other rea- 
sons his grace might have also, he thought fit not to be 
drawn in to set his hand to it, but refused to be a party 
to it, though at that time a plenipotentiary from hence: 
but another hand and other management effected it ; 
and now the Dutch are willing to explain these things 
to our satisfaction, which would admit of many re- 
marks as to the former part of it which I umit, because 
satisfaction will be now obtained : only this cannot, in 
justice to the present ministry and parliament, be 
omitted, viz., that if this inquiry into these things 
had not been begun, those explanations had never been 
obtained, and the Dutch had been left in a a veer’ b 
when they thought fit, to exclude the subjects of Brit#in 
from all trade and commerce in the Spanish Nether- 
lands; and had been enabled, whenever their occasions 
made it Sor their purpose, to have seized upon the 
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Spanish Netherlands, and have made themselves entire 
masters thereof; so that the preventing these things 
seems wholly owing to the vigilance of the present 
ministry, and to the vigorous resolutions of the preseut 
parliament. 

There seems indeed one clause in the said letter, 
which some people are very forward here to take hold 
of; insinuating that the Dutch complain of being 
tricked in England into a consent to a negotiation of 
peace, by being put in hopes that after they should do 
so, the other affair of the barrier should be adjusted to 
their satisfaction; the words are these, “ that.however, 
having not long since been informed, that in England 
some were of opinion that the said treaty in some 
articles might be prejudicial to her majesty’s subjects, 
they commissioned M. Buys, their envoy extraordinary, 
then going to England, to inquire what those points 
were that might be thought grievances, and authorized 
to treat about them with her majesty’s ministers, and to 
remove, if possible, the difficulties by all the expla- 
nations that should appear necessary ; which they were 
put in hopes would not be very hard to do, when once 
they should have consented to concur with her majesty 
as they did to procure a congress for the negotiation of 
a geueral peace. But that the misfortune was, that 
the said M. Buys, during his residence in England, 
was not able to finish that affair to reciprocal satisfac- 
tion; and that it having been remitted to the Hague, 
no way has hitherto been found to terminate it there 
neither; though their high mightinesses think they 
have shown all the readiness to comply with any just 
expedient that could reasonably be expected from 
them.” 

This seems to be very ill turned by a party among 
themselves, and implies, as they pretend, as if the 
British court had made light of the matter, and pro- 
mised to adjust it if the Dutch would do s0 and so; 
but that after the Dutch had complied and concurred 
with her majesty to procure a congress for the nego- 
tiation of a genera] peace, they could never obtain the 
promised condition, although they had shown “ all 
the readiness to comply with any just expedient that 
could reasonably be expected from them.” 

This is a black charge, and had not the Dutch with 
much more integrity than these people anticipated 
this calumny, and given the true reason for their said 
concurring with her majesty, to be their disposition 
and persuasion of the absolute necessity there was in 
the present conjuncture for the cultivating and main- 
taining a good friendship, perfect confideuce and union 
between their said states and her majesty, which, for 
the better authority, I give you also from their own 
letter, “ that during the whole course of her majesty’s 
glorious reign, they have had nothing more at heart 
than to cultivate and maintain with her a good friend- 
ship, perfect confidence and union, aud to corroborate 
them the most they possibly could; having always 
judged them canes necessary, and especially in 
the present conjuncture. That they likewise judged 
they could not give a better proof of this their dispo- 
sition and persuasion than that which they lately gave 
in agreeing to the proposition which her majesty had 
caused to be made to them, to begin the negotiatior of 
a general peace with the enemy, and in concurring 
with her majesty to facilitate the bringing together of 
the ministers of all the high allies to the congress at 
Utrecht.” 

This effectually contradicts what before is sug- 
gested, viz., that they were induced “ to coneur with 
her majesty as they did, to procure a congress for the 
negotiation of a general peace.”” Upon their being put 
in hopes that it would not be very hard to do, after 
they ‘ha consented so to concur with her majesty; I 
say, this is so contradicted by what is said before, that 
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~ was temptdll to doubt both the said paragraphs could 
@t be in one and the same letter ; and indeed it seems 
diocking to any reader, that their high mightinesses 
mould say in one part of their letter that they con- 
eurred with her majesty, to give the best proof of their 
disposition to cultivate a good friendship, perfect con- 
fidenec and union with her majesty; and in another 
part of the same letter to say that they concurred 
“ with her majesty as they did to procure a congress 
for the negotiation of a general peace.” 

These considerations being too hard for my under- 
standiwy, are left to the logical discussion of the party 
here, whose talent so eminently lies in equivocation 
and insignificant raillery ; who, when they have chewed 
it and mumbled it, like an ass upon thistles, will 
bring it out the same thommy crabbed inconsistency 
that they found it. 

But while we are leaving them to this difficult work, 
it may be needful to look further, for we have yet 
much more work cut out from Holland than in the 
foregoing piece; the States-general having received a 
new brush from the British parliament, are very so- 
licitous to wash their negro skin as clean as they can 
from the imputations which have lain so plainly against 
them, but now they find it more difficult than they 
did before ; for til] now they had only pamphlets and 
general clamours to answer, such as the suspicions of 
the people, and the information of a few had made 
loud; and which began to make them uneasy, these 
were treated with some contempt by the states ; and 
more by their friends here. 

But the parliament, finding more truth in these 
things than perhaps they expected, and much more 
than the faction pretended, thought it required an ex- 
traordinary sanction to make them less disputed ; and 
thought it just to make them public with an undisputed 
authority that the people ought to be undeceived, and 
that the quarrels about the truth of fact ought to cease 
among the people: for this reason, having caused all 
the particulars to be exactly and faithfully laid before 
them, by the report of the commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, and other proper officers, and those particulars 
to be critically examined, they deduced from thence 
the matters of fact as they really were, and making 
all the cases plain in which the government had been 
imposed upon by their allies, and the Dutch deficient 
among others, they came to several resolves afout the 
same, and drawing those resolves up into general 
heads, referring to the particulars for their demonstra- 
tion, they humbly represented all in an address to her 
majesty, aud caused both the said resolves and the 
address to be printed for the conviction of all her ma- 
jesty’s good subjects; and to confute and silence a 
party who, as above said, had made it their business 
to ridicule all that had been said of these matters as 
false and empty notions infused into people’s heads to 
raise ill blood and create prejudices against the Dutch. 
If these things, coming forth with such an undisputed 
authority, did a little surprise the world, and conse- 

uently open the eyes of the people, much more would 
they surprise the States-general, whose interest it had 
so long been to have the people of Britain kept as 
ignorant as possible of these matters; and finding it 
absolutely necessary that something should be said to 
puzzle the cause a little, and to furnish their friends 
with arguments for their defence, they issue a paper, 
entituled as follows :—‘* A Memorial, serving to prove 
that the States-general of the United Netherlands are 
unjustly charged by the resolutions or votes of the 
house of commons of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
and by the subsequent address of the said house of 
commons thereupon, presented to her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain, with having been deficient in 
divers reapects during the present War, in furnish- 
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ing what, according to their quota or contingent 
ay stood engaged for, towards carrying on the said 
ar. 

This is the paper which I come now to examine, 
and in which if I should discover that the States-gene- 
ral have really been so far from clearing themselves of 
the charge so positively laid upon them in parliament, 
that in every part they either directly or tacitly ac- 
knowledge it, then there will remain little force in the 
rest of their paper. 

In considering this new and great affair of the Dutch 
memorial, it seems very proper to make as few circum- 
locutions as possible, and come directly to the point. 
Our introduction, therefore, shall consist rather of 
laying down a list of the particulars which we shall 
leave out than of what we shall put into the following 
tract; what shall be dropped as foreign to the case in 
hand, and not worth either the author's while to note, 
or the reader’s to be concerned about. As first, it shall 
take up little of our time to animadvert on the inso- 
lence unparalleled of a scandalous mercenary who, in 
defiance of a British parliament, and while that par- 
liament was actually sitting, should have the face to 
publish the answer or defence of a foreign nation 
against his own country. 

If a man have received an affront from another, and 
meets one of his servants and says to him, “ You, Jack, 
or you, Thomas, pray tell your master I say he is a 
villain and a rascal; will not the servant, if he have 
any manners or sense of his duty, say to him, ‘ Sir, 
let him be what he will, he is my master, and it is not 
fit for me to tell him so; pray employ somebody else.” 
On the other hand, if the ignorant fellow should have 
so little wit or manners as to carry this message to his 
master, would not the master say to him, ‘ let the 
man be what he will, you are an unmamnerly rascal 
fur bringing me such a message, since you were my 
servant and not his?’ And would he not very justly 
cane him, and turn him out of his service for his im- 
pudence ? 

This case, as it is unprecedented, unless in the same 
person who did the hke once before, go it will be 
doubly unprecedented in the public justice, if he is 
uncorrected for it. Nay, by how much more the party 
glory in and boast of having insulted the parliament 
and the government in th's publication, by so muca 
the more necessity they bring upon the said parliament 
to vindicate themselves, and punish the persons with 
their utmost vigour: but this is humbly left and sub- 
mitted to the parliament, who no doubt will do them- 
selves and their defender justice in this case. 

Next it shall take up no part of this discourse to 

inquire whether the Dutch have ordered these sheets to 
be thus published in England or no. We are not 
ignorant how many ways of late the foreign powers 
concerned in this war have privately endeavoured to 
make themselves and their actings with her majesty 
pa here, appealing, as it were, from her majesty to 
ier subjects; but we shall not suppose, however, that 
they are yet arrived at such contempt of their alliances 
with her Britannic majesty as to appear in an action 
which derogates so much from the usual civilities due 
from one ally to another, as that they should openly 
and avowedly make an attempt of this nature. 

This leads us to consider how prudently the parlia- 
ment of Britain has acted in this case, in which per- 
haps the Dutch, as subtle a nation as they are, and 
how good soever their politics have been in other cases, 
will be put to it how to behave themselves between 
the two extremes of owning or disavowing this publi- 
cation of their memorial. 

The parliament have first stigmatised the paper itself 
as a false and scandalous libel, but in this censure 
they do not call it the memorial of the States-general, 
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but a pretended memorial: now asthe Tie is here given 
by the whole British uation, and that most justly also, 
it remains for the Dutch to show us how they please 
to take it; if they own the paper and the publication 
of it here, they take the lie aforesaid to themselves, 
and are obliged to fall under the charge, hush it up, 
and thereby own it just or resent it, which we suppose 
they will consider of before they go about it. On the 
other side, if they take upon them to mention, answer 
or vindicate this paper, they own not the peve: only, 
but the mean step of causing it to be published in 
England in especial insult to her majesty and to the 
parliament of Britain then sitting, and what evi] con- 
sequences may follow such a thing must lie at their 
doors. It is true that, as the parliament has not 
thought fit to take it but as a spurious and pretended 
paper, we might very well do so also; but as we see it 
published in all parts of Europe, and allowed in those 
prints in Holland, who are said to write cum privilegio ; 
and as it is in these countries styled, “The Answer of 
the States, &c.,” we cannot but treat it as such, or at 
least as an answer for the States, if not the answer of 
the States. And that this may be justified by good 
evidence, the reader may observe that our prints, after 
the resentment of the parliament of Britain had made 
it too dangerous for our newsmen to go on with the 
printing it, gave this account, April 4th -— 

Hague, April 17th. All our public prints, pub- 
lished by authority, have been and coutinue full of the 
States’ reply to the resolution of the commons of 
Britain, in vindication of their conduct. 

This we cannot but think gives sufficient authority 
to a writer, whether the States-general are concerned in 
the publication at London or no, to suppose them to be 
the real authors of the paper itself, and that it is really 
the States’ reply, as above, and as such we shall therefore 
consider it. ) 

The first. thing meet. for observation in it is, what we 
ought not by any means to pass over, viz., that the 
States-general confess the charge, acknowledging the 
fact directly, viz., that the quotas for sea-service were 
not supplied, or, as the resolution of the house of 
commous express it, viz., That the States-general have 
been deficient in their quotas for sea-service in propor- 
tion to the number of ships provided by her ma- 
jesty, &c. 

To this the States in their memorial, after a very long 
introduction, answer two things; first, that the quota 
the British court proposed to fit out, particularly in the 
years 1704 and 1705, were too many, or more than was 
needful for the service, viz., more than was needed to 
make the confederates superior to the French in the 
Mediterranean, and that therefore they, the States, did 
not think themselves obliged to furnish so many. That 
whereas we should have seventy-four ships the year 
1704, and seventy-nine the year 1705, they thought 
the rate of twenty-four ships of their State a proportion 
against sixty of her majesty’s, and that they concerted 
it so with admiral Mitchel. So that it is plain here, 
from this very memorial, that the States do no manner 
of way deny the deficiency itself, but evade the force 
of the charge by disputing the proportions; and ex- 
plaining what they understood by the two-fifths to 
three-fifths so insisted on by the parliament, aud how 
they ought to be understood by others. Again, they 
would patch up the deficiency aforesaid, by bringing 
in the number of their men-of-war employed in the 
north seas to make up their quota, and they express this 
very subtilely, as a thing which they think ought to be 


set against the number of ships employed by the British, 


in the narrow seas; this may be considered imme* 
diately in their own terms; but first it is fit to note 
that both these arguments confess the charge in fact, 
only offer these explanations or extenuations: so that 
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the truth of what the parliament has pubMshed 1m thek 
representation and address stands fast, is acknowledged 
and confessed by the States, and needs no further de- 
fence. But it comes next of course to see what force 
this allegation of the Dutch as to their ships in the 
north seas ought to have in this argument; and if 
it appears that these are not and ought not to be 
reckoned in the proportion above, and that they were nut 
reckoned in the tirst proportion stated and agreed with 
the States-general, then all the consequences drawu 
from those proportions will stand the States in uo stead, 
as to any defence to be made by them agakust the 
charge. In the examination of this, we meet with this 
clause in the state of proportions laid before the 
house, by the lords of te Admiralty, which stands 
diametrically opposite to what the States allege in their 
memorial in these words, viz., that, by the treaties 
between the queen of Great Britain and the States-ge- 
neral, their proportion of the ships of the line of battle, 
to act in conjunction with those of this kingdom in 
the Channel, and in and about the Mediterranean, ought 
to be three to five. 

The first observation meet to be made here is, that 
the treaties between the queen of Great Britain and the 
States have expressly settled their respective propor- 
tions, which le the memorial seems to evade, by 
alleging that, in the grand alliance, the respective 
parties were to assist with all their forces; then com- 
plimenting Britain (1 do not say flattering) with being 
more powerful than the States, they thence deduce the 
reasonableness of the forces of one being more than the 
other. But the States-general would think themselves 
but ill answered if this way of argument was made use 
of with them, for what is all this to the equality of pro- 
portions? Have not the Dutch always, as the memo- 
rial acknowledges, treated every year with the queen 
upon the just proportion of every year's service? And 
has not the queen sent admiral Mitchel always to 
settle that point? Now the preseut question is not 
whether our nation is most powerful, or whether we are 
to send more troops than the States-general, or more 
ships; but whether the proportions being settled annu- 
ally by agreement, the States-general have supplied the 
numbers agreed on by those treaties, and sent as many 
as they agreed to send or no? if they have done this, 
then it is true the first settled proportions are of no 
weight. On the other hand, if they have not, the ge- 
neral treaty of employing all their forces on any other 
are equally of no force. 

Now it is apparent that the States-general have not 
supplied their quota of ships for the services for which 
they agreed to supply them, and therefore we on our 
side justly complain; and the account as it was laid 
before the house by the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and by her majesty’s command, is very 
plain in the case, admitting of no dispute; wherefore 
we have for a further and more effectual convincing the 
advocates for the States-general in this case, caused it 
to be annexed at large, and is as follows :-— 

By the lords commissioners for executing the office 
of lord. high-admiral of Great Britain, Ireland, &c. 
of all her majesty’s plantations. 

Her majesty’s pleasure having been signified to us 
by Mr. secretary St. John, that we should (in pursu- 
ance of an address from the house of commons) pre- 
pare an account of the quotas of her majesty’s ships 
aud those of her allies during this present war, and 
what agreements and conventions have been made for 
the said quotas, and how the same have been ob- 
served, we do, in obedience to her majesty’s command, 
humbly report : 

That by the treaties between the queen of Great 
Britain and the States-general, their proportion of the 
line of battle, to act in conjunction with those of this 
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kingdom in the Channel and i_ and about the Medi- 
terranean, ought to be three ., our five. 

_ That since the commencement of this war, not only 
sir David Mitchel, but sir James Wishart have been 
appointed by her majesty’s command to go to Holland 
and adjust with the States-general or their deputies, the 

uotas of their ships of war to act.in conjunction with 
those of her majesty as aforesaid, and what was done in 
pursuance of those treaties was sent to her majesty’s 
principal secretary-of-state, to which we humbly refer. 

And as to the number of ships in the line of battle, 
which Ae States-general each year during the war have 
joined to her majesty’s on the forementioned services, 
the same will appear by the following account, which 
hath been computed with as much exactness as the 
nature of the things will bear, viz.: in the year 1702 
her majesty had forty-four ships employed in the 
Channel and Soundings of the line of battle, and thirty 
in and about the Mediterranean, making in the whole 
seventy-four, and they were joined with no more than 
thirty-three of the States-general, whereas there should 
have been forty-four. 

1703. Seventy-nine of her majesty’s ships were em- 
ployed in the aforesaid services, and but twenty-two of 
the States-general, which should have been forty-seven. 

1704. There were seventy-four of the queen's ships 
and eighteen Dutch, which should have been forty- 
four. 

1705. Seventy-nine of her majesty’s ships and 
twenty-eight Dutch, which should have been forty- 
seven. 

1706. There were but fifteen ships of the Dutch 
acted in conjunction with seventy-eight of the queen's 
ships, whereas there should have been forty-six. 

1707. To seveuty-two of her majesty’s there were no 
more than twenty-seven of the States-general, instead of 
forty-three. 

1708. The States-general joined twenty-five ships of 
the liue to sixty-nine of her majesty’s, instead of forty- 
two, 

1709. No more than eleven ships of the States were 
ee to sixty-seven of the queen's, instead of forty- 
Ihree. 

1710. Her majesty had sixty-two employed in the 
aforesaid service, aud the States-general appointed no 
more than thirteen to act in conjunction with them, 
stead of thirty-seven. 

1711. There were no more than twelve Dutch ships 
instead of thirty-five, appointed to act with fifty-nine 
of the queen's ships, which, as well as those in the pre- 
ceding year, were employed in the Mediterranean, and 
not. so much as one allotted by the States-general to act 
in concert with those of her majesty against the enemies’ 
ships at Dunkirk and in the Channel. 

Here seemeth a most convincing proof of the matter 
of fact. Now let us see what Dutch cumming will 
bring them off of this, for it is a home charge, and they 
will not easily parry the thrust. The memorial in truth 
does not attempt it, and therefore the matter of fact, as 
I said before, stands granted. But they plead then 
that we have not treated them fairly ; for, say they, 
“secondly, it must be observed in the aforesaid account, 
notice is taken only of the ships of this State, which in 
conjunction with those of her majesty were employed 
in the Mediterranean and the Channel, and that in the 
north sea, which this State during the war has gene- 
rally had the care of, is wholly omitted : which men- 
tiou of those ships only of this State which have acted 
in conjunction with those of her majesty, and the omis- 
sion of the north sea, make eo great a difference 
between the number of ships reckoned by the aforesaid 
account to have been furnished by Great Britain, and 
that said in the same account to be furnished by this 
State, that probably this difference gave occasion to the 
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forming the foresaid prejudicial resolution or vote of 
the lower house, which possibly would not have been 
formed might this State i first been heard upon it.” 

This plea needs no further examination than to look 
back to the second paragraph of the Admiralty's report 
above, where it is affirmed, “ That by the treaties 
between the queen of Great Britain and the States-ge- 
neral, their proportion of ships of the line of battle to 
act in conjunction with those of this kingdom, in the 
Channel and in and about the Mediterranean, ought ta 
be three to our five.” 

It must be surprising to all that read the memorial 
of the States, to hear them insist with so many intro- 
ductory paragraphs, and lay so much stress upon 
their employing sli in the north seas, when it is thus 
proved that the north seas are quite left out of the 
question, and the treaties they had made were only for 
ships to be employed in the Chanel aud in and about 
the Mediterranean, Now if they have furnished their 
quota as agreed upon with us for the Channel and the 
Mediterranean, though they had sent no ships to the 
north seas, we conceive the commons had made no re- 
presentation ; nor had they any reason, for there was 
no mention of it in the agreements of treaties aforesaid ; 
but if they have not furnished their quotas for the 
Channel, although they had sent a hundred sail to the 
north seas, it had been nothing to the case any more 
than their sending ships to Batavia, for the same reason 
as above; the north-sea guard being not mentioned in 
the said treaties and annual agreements. To what pur- 
pose then is all the long description of the necessity of 
the sending ships to the north seas? And what can be 
more surprising than to find their high mightinesses 
arguing what is and was at that very time concerted 
and adjusted by them, with the persons actually sen: 
over by the queen of Great Britam for that purpose ; 
and which in the very same paragraph they acknow- 
ledge was so concerted aud adjusted ? For the more 
ready assisting the reader to make a full and free 
judgment hereof, the long pretended defence on that 
head is here copied out of the said memorial, and is as 
follows, viz.:—** It must be observed that, by the 
seventh article of the treaty of the 9th of June, 1703, 
by which that agreement was renewec, it is oe 
that the number of ships of war to be furnished by each 
for their whole quota according to the said agreement 
should be eeulsted every year, and that the rendez- 
vous, as well as the places where the ships should be 
employed, should likewise be agreed upon every year ; 
accordingly this has been concerted yearly, her majesty 
having to that purpose for several years sent over one of 
her admirals, at which times two things principally 
were taken into deliberation, namely, the number of 
shipping and the places where they should be em- 
ployed; upon which the projects on the part of her 
majesty proposed commonly the employing a greater 
number than was proposed by this State, and also more 
regard was had to the Channel than to the north sea, of 
which north sea not the least mention is made in the 
aforesaid account of the lords cummissioners of the 
Admiralty, from which omission it partly comes that 
they reckon so low what this State has furnished to the 
sea service. The sentiment of this State upon this 
subject has always been, that the number of ships to 
be sent yearly to sea ought to be regulated according 
to the force which it might reasonably be judged the 
enemy could yearly bring into the Mediterranean, the 
Channel, and the north sea, so that men might be 
morally aure that the fleets and squadrous which on 
the part of Great Britain and this State should act iu 
conjunction or separately, would be superior to those of 
the enemy. The term in conjunction or separately 
was use’t becatise it was ever the opinion of this State 
that her majesty’s ships and those of this State sent 
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to Portugal and the Mediterranean ought to act in 
conjunction ; and that the security of the Channel ought 
to be left to the care of her majesty, and that of the 
north sea to the care of this State, because the Channel 
is best situated for Great Britain with respect to its 
countries, harbours, aud commerce, and the north sea 
for this State with respect to its countries, harbours, 
and commerce; yet so, that if unexpectedly the enemy 
should bring any fleet or considerable squadrons into 
the Channel, or into the north sea, then the squadrons 
on both sides, in whole or in part, according to the 
circumstances of affairs, might join each other.” 

It is observed here, the States-general first acknow- 
ledge in this paragraph of their memorial, that both the 
number of ships to be furnished by each party, and 
the places where those ships should be employed was 
concerted yearly, her majesty having to that purpose 
for several years sent sver one of her admirals: nay, 
they repeat it again, viz., at which times two things 
principally were taken into deliberation, viz., the 
number of shipping, and the places where they should 
be employed. We can have no occasion to make 
auswer to this in any other manner than by appeal to 
the States-general themselves, and inquiring then 
whether in the quotas of ships, at those times agreed 
on, and the place where they should be employed, any 
place but the Channel and in and about the Mediter- 
ranean was ever included or inserted. If it were, then 
we must give it against the representation of the house 
of commons, and acquit the States-general ; but if not, 
what means all the preamble and circumlocution of 
this long memorial? and to what purpose is it said 
this or that were the sentiments of the States-general ? 
The representation and address of the commons, and 
the report of the British admiralty, can say nothing to 
what was or was not the sentiments of the States- 
general. But to what was their agreement, and what 
was concerted yearly between the queen of Great 
Britain and the States, that they may inquire about, 
and that they do represent fairly and faithfully, viz., 
that the Dutch have not furnished the quotas which 
they were obliged by treaty to do for the service of the 
confederates in the Channel, and in or about the 
Mediterranean; what they did in the north seas, as 
being no part of the said agreement, the said repre- 
sentation has no ground to meddle with it, nor does it 
take the least notice of it, as is supposed, for that reason. 

It may not be foreign to this case to inquire a little 
here into the reason and equity also of this argument 
about the north-seas’ service ; in doing whereof, if it 
shall be found that this service ought not to be thought 
of in establishing the said quotas of ships, as being 
wholly and solely a work of interest, protecting their 
own commerce, fishing, &c., in which the allies have no 
concern, and that the English had, at the same time, 
several squadrons in those seas, which were never 
esteemed part of the said quota on the British side, and 
therefore that the like ought not to be insisted on on 
the part of the States-general, then all the argument 
drawn from these things will fall to the ground, and 
the impressions which those resolutions of the house of 
commons have made on the people must necessarily 
remain. 

It is not questioned at all, nor does it seem material 
to this case, but that in the several alliances made 
between England and the States-general, they were 
mutually obliged to assist each other with all their 
forces. But this is so far from taking off the edge of 
the complaint, that it rather fixes and confirms the 
same; for that we allege that the Dutch have ngt 
assisted with all their forces, and to determine the 
signification of the same term, and how the same is to 
be understood, we are to observe that, lest it should 
create hereafter any misunderstanding among the 
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allies, the several quotas or proportion# of the allies 
were settled between every the particular nations an 
nually. Now the parliament's complaint is clear in 
this, nor does the memorial of the States offer one word 
of answer to it; they do not complain in general that 
the States have not supplied their whole forces, but 
that they have not supplied those several proportions 
by which their whole forces were by virtue of their 
subsequent agreement to be understood; and this ap- 
pears from the very memorial itself, where their high 
mightinesses acknowledge it, and better proof caimot 
be desired. See their own words :— t 

‘“ By the seventh article of the treaty of the 9th of 
June, 1708, by which that agreement was renewed, it 
is ee that the number of ships of war to be fur- 
nished by each for their whole quota, according to the 
said agreement, should be regulated every year, and 
that the rendezvous, as well as the places where the 
ships should be employed, should likewise be agreed 
upon every year; accordingly this has been concerted 
yearly, her majesty having for that purpose for several 
years sent over one of her admirals, at which times two 
things principally were taken into deliberation, viz., the 
number of shipping and the places where they should 
be employed.” 

Here it is acknowledged by the States that the quotas 
were adjusted between us and them, both as to number 
of ships and where to be employed. 

There are but two objections which the memorial 
pretends to make after this; the first is, whether the 
ships which the States furnished for the guard of the 
north seas should not be esteemed part of their quota ? 
and secondly, whether the number of ships mentioned 
to be employed by her majesty in the Channel and in the 
Mediterranean were necessary? these are also their own 
words, to which may be hriefly answered, first, that 
after they had acknowledged as above is said, that the 
number of ships and places where the same should be 
employed were every year concerted, it cau no more 
be asked whether they were necessary ; the question 
rather lies fairly, whether the numbers concerted were 
respectively supplied, if there had appeared any sub- 
sequent alteration in the face of the war? So that if 
it had seemed to the States less necessary to send so 
large a number of ships as was agreed, it must have 
been reasonable that a new concert between the allies 
should have been made, aud some mutual agreement 
offered for lessening the said uumber on both sides. 
But to agree first, that such a number on both sides 
should be supplied, and then shortening that number 
on their side, without signifying to the British court 
that they thought fewer ships enough, so that the Bri- 
tish should be left to send their full quota as agreed, 
and the States only make an abatement, this can be 
no fair treatment of the British, nor is it esteemed fais 
dealing in our country, whatever it may be in Hol- 
land ; therefore the complaint of the commons in this 
case seems very just, and is not at all answered by 
this memorial, for that the States-general did not sup- 
ply the number of ships which by their annual agree- 
ment. was concerted between them and her majesty ; 
secondly, but say the States, we did supply a great 
squadron in the north seas, which ought to be esteemed 
a part of our proportion ; and all the reasons given for 
this way of acting are, that such were the sentiments of 
the States-general; yet in another part of the said 
memorial it is owned, and in the report of the com- 
missioners of the Admiralty it is expressly said, those 
quotas were settled only for such ships as were to act 
conjunctly or separately in the Channel and the Medi- 
terranean. But because this argument is of too much 
value to have it depend upon the dubious construction 
of terms, it may be observed, first, that there is no 
parity or equality in this argument, for that the con- 
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tert of proportions of ships to be supplied by us and 
fhe States respected only the particular seas in which 
the power of the French was particularly formidable, 
and where their main fleets were to be expected, as in 
the Straits and the Channel, or on the coasts of Portugal 
and Spain. . And that the British nation have kept 
great squadrons and fleets out in sundry other parts of 
the world, as the Dutch have done in the north sea, 
without reckoning any such ships into the quota or 
proportions of the fleets to be furnished as before, 
for the carrying on the war, such have been the 
fleets af ships constantly sent to the West Indies, 
to St. Helena, tathe Canaries, &c.; by which it ap- 
pears that, whatever the sentiments of the States of 
Holland have been, as above, the sentiments of the 
British court have always been, that each ally ought to 
have supplied their full quota of such ships as were 
concerted for the service of the war in the Channel and 
in the Mediterranean, without esteeming such ships as 
part thereof which they respectively were obliged to 
furnish for the protection of their commerce in any 
other part of the world; and that this was the real 
sentiments of the States-general as well as of her ma- 
jesty, appears fur that in all the ships sent by either of 
the powers into other parts of the world, as into the 
north seas, the Baltic, the West Indies, St. Helena, 
and the like, they very seldom acted in coon on 
but sent their respective squadrons separately as the 
necessity of their affairs required. Nor did those ships 
act in conjunction on any occasion, save only as they 
found it necessary to take the ships of each other na- 
tion under convoy, or in their protection, and made 
use of the harbours of each couitelerals as there might 
be occasion. This is manifest in that, notwithstanding 
the great fleets which the States-general have upon all 
occasions sent to the north seas, as is alleged, the Bri- 
tish court have been obliged also to send annual 
squadrons to those seas for the safety of their trade, as 
well to Russia as to the east country, the Elbe and the 
Weser, as also for the defence of the coast of Scotland 
aud Ireland; which ships, though equal, if not supe- 
rior to the numbers sent into those seas by the States- 
general, have not been accounted by her majesty as 
any part of the proportion of ships concerted as above 
said with the States. 

This therefore can never be the reason of the report 
of the commissioners of the Admiralty ; and it is sur- 
prising to all those who know the state of these things, 
to hear the memorial say, the States-general had the 
care of the north seas, as they do when they sum up 
that part of their case, as follows, viz.: “ It must be 
observed that, in the aforesaid account, notice is taken 
only of the ships of this State, which in conjunction 
with those of her majesty were employed in the Medi- 
terranean aud the Channel; and that the north sea, 
which this State during the war has generally had the 
care of, is wholly omitted: which two things, viz., 
the mention of those ships only of this state which have 
acted in conjunction with those of her majesty, and 
the omission of the north sea, make so great dif- 
ference between the number of ships reckoned by the 
foresaid account to have been furnished by this State, 
that probably this difference gave occasion to the 
forming the foresaid prejudicial resolution or vote of 
the lower house, which possibly would not have been 
formed might this State have first been heard upon 
it.” 

It should seem needful here to enter into an inquiry 
what number of ships her majesty has from time to 
time sent into the north seas, and how the States- general 
may be said to have had the care of the north seas, 
when it is well known the British trade, nay, and even 
often the Dutch to Archangel, have been convoyed out 
and home by her majesty’s ships; and the coast of 
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Scotland, the mouth of the Baltic, anl the Elbe, have 
been constantly guarded by the British ships. 

Thus by the plainest reasoning in the world the me- 
moria) is fallacious, for that the deficiencies complained 
of remain confessed by the States themselves, the rea- 
sons pretended to justify themselves are directly cou- 
trary to the concerted proportions and treaties made 
between the said States-general and the queen's ma- 
jesty ; and this is exactly agreeable to the report of the 
commissioners of the Admiralty and the resolutions of 
the house of commons, 

The like fallacious way of arguing appears in the 
case of the land-forces or troops, in whieh still their 
high mightinesses do not deny the matter of fact al- 
leged in the said address, but excuse and extenuate 
the same by their effurts otherwise, as particularly they 
allege an article of their raising troops before us, and 
this they say deserves some compensation ; that is, that 
they having raised fifty thousand men before us, they 
should be therefore allowed to maintain fewer than they 
agreed for afterwards ; or, to speak plainly, that because 
they were obliged to a quicker armament than the Bri- 
tish, therefore they were to have leave to break in upon 
future concert, and fail in the numbers they were to 
bring in afterwards. This seems uv unfair construc- 
tion of the first clause of the memorial relating to the 
troops, which is as follows -— 

“ Inu the first place, it must not be omitted to observe 
on the said estimate, that in the general charge for the 
year 170], the 44,992 men which the United Nether- 
lands kept up after the peace of Ryswick, are mixed 
up with the 34,866 men which were taken into service 
immediately after the death of Charles I]. king of 
Spain ; aud that for the year 1702, not only the troops 
which thas State took into service that year, but those 
hired the beginning of the foregoing year, are reckoned 
all together; which, if put down more distinctly, would 
have shown that this State had reinforced their troops 
with above 50,000 men a considerable time before 
Great Britain came to make any particular augment- 
ation; which earlier arming, to the exccssive expense of 
this State, well deserved to be allowed for by some 
kind of compensation.” 

Whaut can the words “ deserve some compensation ” 
be supposed to signify, but that the States-general 
concluded from thence that their future deficiency was 
to be allowed because of their more arming than the 
English? which any one that remembers the occasion 
may find other reasous to give for, and which the 
States-general themselves seem to ackuowledge, or at 
least to hint at, which was in short, that the parliament 
and people of England did not come into the measures 
for the last war, or perhaps believe it so necessary at 
first as the States did, and therefore did not vote such 
large sums for their proportion as the States-general 
required, and this they now allege should be made up 
afterwards. This is gathered from the following words 
in the memorial :-— 

“ This State was obliged to be content with Great 
Britain’s furnishing in the beginning of the war no | 
more than 40,000 men in the Netherlands, in so great 
a disproportion with respect to this State; not because 
there was any convention or agreement made about it, 
or that it was at all reasonable, but because no more 
was consented to by the parliament; the reasons of 
which are probably fresh in the remembrance of many ; 
and that at that time the only course this State could 
take was to burden itself with so great a disproportion, 
and to wait till, in the continuance of the war, it should 
be made good to them.” 

This may imply that the States-general desired to 
have this disproportion made good to them afterwards 
by the English, but does not prove that it ought to 
have been made good, or that the queen of Great Bri- 
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tain had agreed to make it good, much less did it sig- 

nify that they were thereby entitled to make it good 

themselves by a deficiency in such quotas and propor- 

He as they should agree afterwards to send into the 
eld. 


Upon the whole, then, it seems the sum of the case is — 


this, that the Dutch have really been deficient in the 
said quotas; but that, according to their own sentiments, 
they might lawfully be so, notwithstanding express 


treaties and conventions to the contrary; and that . \ ) 
| when the same is every day practised by men ? 


these sentiments arise from their thinking fit to make 
reprisal or stoppage upon England for the Dutch 
coming into the war a year before us; and because we 
did not think fit to come into the alliance sooner, they 
are making us pay for our standing out. 


More or less than this cannot be made of their long | 
memorial, and as to the justice and equity of this, the | 


world is left to judge of that affair. 

The author of this had resolved to add here some 
remarks about the pretence of carrying on the war with 
al) their forces; and the States saying that Britain is 
more powerful, and therefore must bring in more 
forces, making themselves judges of who is or is not 
most powerful ; but her majesty’s answer to the States, 
since published, has made this so clear, and pressed it 
so close upon the Dutch, that it seems needless to say 
any more to that point. 


FROM THE INTELLIGENCER, 1730. 
No. VI. 


O patria! O divum domus! 


When I travel through any part of this unhappy king- 
dom, and I have now, by several excursions made from 
Dublin, gone through most counties of it, it raises 
two passions in my breast of a different kind; an 
indignation against those vile betrayers and insulters 
of it, who insinuate themselves into favour by suying 
it is a rich nation; anda sincere passion for the natives, 
who are sunk to the lowest degree of misery and poverty, 
whose houses are dunghills, whose victuals are the 
blood of their cattle, or the herbs in the field; and 
whose clothing, to the dishonour of God and man, is 
uakedness. Yet notwithstanding all the dismal appear- 
ances, it is the common phrase of an upstart race of 
people, who have suddenly sprung up like the dragon's 
teeth among us, that Ireland was never known to be so 
rich as it is now; by which, as I apprehend, they can 
only mean themselves, for they have skipped over the 
Channel from the vantage ground of a dunghill upon 
no other merit, either visible or divinable, than that 
of not having been born among us. 

This is the modern way of planting colomies—et ub: 
solitudinem faciunt, id imperium vocant. When those 
who are so unfortunate to be born here are excluded 
from the meanest preferments, and deemed incapable of 
being entertained even as common soldiers, whose poor 
stipend is but 4d. a-day: no trade, no emoluments, no 
encouragement for learning among the natives, who 
yet by a perverse consequence are divided into factions 
with as much violence and rancour as if they had the 
wealth of the Indies to contend for, it puts me in 
mind of a fable which I read in a monkish author, 
He quotes for it one of the Greek mythologists, that 
once upon a time a colony of large dogs (called the 
saan | transplanted themselves from Epirus to Atalia, 
where they seized those parts of the countries most 
fertile in flesh of all kinds, obliging the native dogs to 
retire from their best kernels, to live under ditches a 
bushes; but to preserve good neighbourhood and 
peace, and finding likewise that the Atalian dogs 
might be of some use in the low offices of life, they 
passed a decree, that the natives should be entitled to 
the short ribs, tips of tails, knuckle-bones, and guts of 
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all the game, which they were obliged by” their masters 
to run down, This condition was accepted; and what 
was a little singular, while the Molossian dogs kept a 
good understanding among themselves, living in peace 
and luxury, these Atalian curs were perpetually snarl- 
ing, growling, barking and tearing out each other's 
throats: nay, sometimes those of the best quality 
among them were seen to quarrel with as much rancour 
for a rotten gut as if it had been a fat haunch of 
venison. But what need we wonder at this in dogs 


Last year 1 travelled from Dublin to Dundalk, 
through a country esteemed the most, fruitful part of 
this kingdom, and so nature intended it. But no 
ornaments and improvements of such a scene were visi- 
ble—no habitations fit for gentlemen, no farmers’ 
houses, few fields of corn, and almost a bare face of 
nature, without new plantations of any kind, only a 
few miserable cottages at three or four miles’ distance, 
and one church in the centre between this city and 
Drogheda. When I arrived at this last town, the first 
mortifying sight was the ruins of several churches, 
battered down by that usurper Cromwell, whose 
fanatic zeal made more desolation in a few days than 
the piety of succeeding prelates or the wealth of the 
tewn have in more than sixty years attempted to repair. 

Perhaps the inhabitants, through a high strain of 
virtue, have, in imitation of the Athenians, made a 
solemn resolution never to rebuild those sacred edifices, 
but rather leave them in ruins, as monuments to per- 
petuate the detestable memory of that hellish instra- 
ment of rebellion, desolation and murder. For the 
Athenians, when Mardonius had ravaged a great part 
of Greece, took a formal oath at the isthmus to lose 
their lives rather than their liberty—to stand by their 
leaders to the last—to spare the cities of such barbarians 
as they conquered: and, what crowned all, the con- 
clusion of their oath was, We will never repair any of 
the temples which they have burned and destroyed, 
that they may appear to posterity as 80 many monu- 
ments of these wicked barbarians. This was a glorious 
resolution; and 2 am sorry to think that the poverty 
of my countrymen will not let the world suppose they 
have acted upon such a generous principle; yet upon 
this occasion I cannot but observe that there is a 
fatality in some nations to be fond of those who have 
treated them with the least humanity. Thus I have 
often heard the memory of Cromwell, who has depopu- 
lated, and almost wholly destroyed, this miserable 
country, celebrated like that of a saint, and at the 
same time the sufferings of the royal martyr turned 
into ridicule, and his murder justified even from the 
pulpit, and all this done with an intent to gain favour 
under a monarchy; which is a new strain of politics 
that I shall not pretend to account for. 

Examine all the eastern towns of Ireland, and you 
will trace this horrid imstrument of destruction, in 
defacing of churches, and particularly in destroying 
whatever was ornamental, either within or without them. 
We see in the several towns a very few houses scattered 
among the ruins of thousands, which he laid level 
with their streets ; great numbers of castles, the country 
seats of gentlemen then in being still standing in ruin, 
habitations for bats, daws and owls, without the least 
repairs or succession of other buildings. Nor have the 
country churches, as far as my eyes could reach, met 
with any better treatment from him, nine in ten of 
them lying among their graves, and God only knows 
when they are to have a resurrection. When I passed 
from Dundalk, where this cursed usurper’s handy-work 
is yet visible, I cast mine eyes around from the top of 
a mountain, from whence I had a wide and a waste 
prospect of several venerable ruins., It struck me with a 
melancholy, not unlike that expressed by Cicero in one 
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of his letters, which being much upon the like prospect, 
and concluding with a very necessary reflection on the 
uncertainty of things in this world, I shall here insert 
a translation of what he says. In my return from Asia, 
as I sailed from ASgina towards Megara, I began to 
take a prospect of the several countries round me. 
Behind me was gina; before me Megara; on the 
right hand the Pyreus; and on the left was Corinth; 
which towns were formerly in a most flourishing con- 
dition; now they lie prostrate and in ruin. Thus I 
began j think with myself: shall we, who have but a 
trifling existence, express any resentment, when one of 
us either dies a natural death or is slain, whose lives 
are necessarily of a short duration, when at one view 
I behold the carcases of so many great cities ? 

What if he had seen the natives of those free repub- 
lics reduced to all the miserable consequences of a 
conquered people, living without the common defences 
agaiust hunger and cold, rather appearing like spectres 
than men? I am apt to think that, seeing his fellow- 
creatures in ruin like this, it would have put him past 
all patience for philosophic reflection. 

As for my own part, I confess that the sights and 
occurrences which I had in this my last journey so far 
transported me to a mixture of rage and compassion, 
that Iam not able to decide which had the greater 
influence upon my spirits; for this new cant of a rich 
and Acariniing nation was still uppermost in my 
thoughts; every mile I travelled giving me such ample 
demonstrations to the contrary. For this reason I have 
been at the pains to render a most exact and faithful 
account of all the visible signs of riches which I met 
with in sixty miles, riding through the most public 
roads, and the best part of the kingdom. First, as to 
trade ; } met nine cars loaden with old, musty, shri- 
velled hides; one car-load of butter; four jockeys 
driving eight horses, all out of case; one cow and calf, 
driven by a man and his wife; six tattered families 
flitting to be shipped off to the West Indies; a colony 
of a hundred and fifty beggars, all repairing to people 
our metropolis, and by increasing the number of hands, 
to increase its wealth, upon the old maxim that people 
are the riches of a nation, and therefore ten thousaud 
mouths, with hardly ten pair of hands, or hardly any 
work to employ them, will infallibly make us a rich 
aud flourishing people. Secondly, travellers enough, 
but seven in ten wanting shirts and cravats; nine in 
ten going bare-foot, and carrying their brogues and 
stockings in their hands; one woman in twenty having 
a pillion, the rest riding bare-backed: above two hun- 
dred horsemen, with four pair of boots amongst them 
all; seventeen saddles of leather (the rest being made 
of straw), and most of their garrons only shod before. 
I went into one of the principal farmers’ houses out of 
curiosity, and his whole furniture consisted of two 
blocks for stools, a bench on each side the fireplace 
made of turf, six trenchers, one bowl, a pot, six horn 
spoons, three noggins, three blankets, one of which 
served the man and maid-servant; the other the master 
of the family, his wife, and five children; a smal] 
churn, a wooden candlestick, a broken stick for a pair 
of tongs. In the public towns, one third of the inha- 
bitants walking the street bare-foot; windows half 
built up with stone to save the expense of glass; the 
broken panes up and down supplied by brown paper, 
few being able to afford white; im some places they 
were stopped with hay or straw. Another mark of our 
siches are the signs at the several inns upon the road, 
viz., in some a staff stuck in the thatch with a turf at 
the end of it; a staff in a dunghill, with a white rag 
wrapped about the head; a pole, where they can afford 
it, with a beesom at the top; an oatmeal cake on a 
board in a window; and at the principal inns of the 
road, I have observed the signs taken down and laid 
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against the wall near the door, being taken from their: 
post to prevent the shaking of the house down by the! 
wind. In short, I saw not one single house, in the; 
best town I travelled through, which had not manifest 
appearances of beggary and want. I could give ae 
more instances of our wealth, but I hope these will | 
suffice for the end I propose. 

It may be objected, what use it is of to display the 
poverty of the nation in the manner I have done. 
answer, I desire to know for what ends, and by what 
ae this new opinion of our flourishing state has of 

ate been so industriously advanced : one thing is cer- 
tain, that the advancers have either already found 
their own account, or have been heartily promised, or 
at least have been entertained with hopes, by seeing 
such an opinion pleasing to those who have it in their 
power to reward. 

It is no donbt a very generous principle in any per- 
son to rejoice in the felicities of a nation, where them- 
selves are strangers or sojourners: but if it be found 
that the same persons, on all other occasions, express a 
hatred and contempt of the nation and people in 
general, and hold it for a maxim, that the more suck 
a country is humbled the more their own will rise, it 
need be no longer a secret why such an opinion, and 
the advancers of it, are encouraged. And _ besides, if 
the bailiff reports to his master that the ox is fat and 
strong, when in reality it can hardly carry its own 
legs, is it not natural to think that command will be 
given for a greater load to be put upon it ? 


« 





No. XII. 


Since our English friends have done us the honour 
to publish to their countrymen some of the pieces from 
this paper, we think ourselves obliged in justice to 
return the favour, by inaking the following tale from 
the “* Country Journal,” dated the 3rd of August, 1728, 
the subject of this day’s entertainment. 


FROM MY OWN CHAMBERS. 


When I was a young man, I was very curious in 
collecting all the occasional state tracts, or pieces of 
poetry, which were published at that time; and upon 
looking them over, I find some which I believe my 
readers will think not altogether mal a propos at pre- 
sent. The following verses are of this kind, whicn 
appear plainly enough to be levelled at some pensionary 
parliament; but as the author of this little piece hath 
not sufficiently distinguished the characters which he 
designed to expose by any particular marks, so my 
memory will not enable me to explain the sentiments 
of the public on that occasion. However, as it seems 
to contain a good general moral, I have ventured to 
give it to my readers; and if it should happen to meet 
with any success, | may perhaps communicate others, 
which are not to be met with in any of the public mis- 
cellanies of those times. 


THE PROGRESS OF PATRIOTISM. 


Vendidit HIC auro patriam. 


Sir Ralph, a simple rural knight, 
Could just distinguish wrong from right, 
When he received a quarter's rent, 

And almost half in taxes went: 

He rail‘d at places, bribes and pensions, 
And secret service, new inventions ; 
Preached up the true old English spirit, 
And mourn’d the great neglect of merit 
Lamented our forlorn condition, 

And wish’d the country would petition ; 
Said he would first subscribe his name, 
And added ‘twas a burning shame 

That some men large estates should get, 
And fatten on the public debt ; 
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Of his country urg’d his love, 
And steak his head gigas above. 

This conduct, in a private station, 
Procur’d the knight great reputation ; 
The neighbours all approv’d his zeal, 
(Though few men judge, yet all men feel, ) 
And with a saieral voice declar’d 
Money was scarce, the times were hard ; 
That what Sir Ralph observ’d was true, 
And wish‘d the gallows had its due. 


Thus blest in popular affection, 
Behald there came on an election, 
And who more proper than Sir Ralph 
To guard their privileges safe ? 
So in return for zeal and beer, 
They chose him for a knight o’ the shire. 


But mark how climates change the mind, 

And virtue chops about like wind | 

Duly the knight came up to town, 

Resolv’d to pull corruption down, 
Frequented clubs of the same party, 

And in the cause continued hearty, 
Broach’d his opinions, wet and dry, 

And gave some honest votes awry. 


At length in that old spacious court, 
Where members just at noon resort, 
Up to our knight Sir Bluestring came, 
And call’d him frankly by his name ; 
Smiled on him, shook him by the hand, 
Aud gave him soon to understand, 
That though his person was a stranger, 
Yet that in times of greatest danger, 
His faithful services were known, 

Aud all his family’s here in town, 
For whom he had a great affection ; 
And wish’d him joy of his election, 
Assur’d him that his country’s voice 
Could not have made a better choice. 


Sir Ralph, who, if not much belied, 
Had always some degrees of pride, 
Perceiv'd his heart begin to swell, 
And liked this doctrine mighty well; 
Took notice of his air and look, 

And how familiarly he ee 
Such condescensions, such professions, 
Remov'd all former ill impressions. 


The statesman (who we must agree 
Can far into our foibles see, 
And knows exactly how to flatter 
The weak blind sides of human nature) 
Saw the vain wretch begin to yield, 
And further thus bis oil instill'd. 


“Sir Ralph,” said he, “all forms apart, 
So dear I hold you at my heart, 
Have such a value for your worth, 
Your sense, aud honour, and so forth, 
That in some points extremely nice, 
I should be proud of your advice ; 
Let me, ae Sir, the favour pray 
To eat a bit with me to-day : 

Nay, dear Sir Ralph, you must agree’ 
“ Your honour's hour ?” “Exactly three.’ 
These points premis’d, they bow and part 
With hands pressed hard to either heart: 

For now the public business calls 
Kach patriot to St. Stephen’s walls, 
Whether the present debts to state, 
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Or on some new supplies debate, 

Would here be needless to relate. 
From thence, at the appointed hour, 

The kr.ig Wt attends the man of power ; 


Who, better to secure hia ends, 

Had likewise bid some courtly friends, 
His brother Townly and his Grace, 
Great statesmen both, and both in place: 
Our British Horace famed for wit, 


: Alike for courts and senates fit ; 


Sir William, from his early youth, 

Renown'd for honour, virtue, truth ; 
And Bubble, just restored to favour, 
On pardon asked for late behaviour. 


The statesman met his convert guest, 
Saluted, clasped him to his breast, 
Then introduced him to the rest. 


Whilst he with wonder and amaze, 
The splendour of the house surveys : 
Huge china jars, and piles of plate, 
And modish screens, and beds of state, 
Gilt sconces of stupendous size, 

And costly paintings strike his eyes, 

From Italy and Flanders brought ; 

At the expense of nations bought; 

Yet doth not one of these relate, 

The tragic end of r s of state ; 
Although such pictures might supply 

Fit lessons to the great man’s eye : 

But o'ergrown fav rites dread to think 
From whence they rose, and how may siuk 





Dinner now waited on the board, 
Rich as this city would afford, 
(For every element supplies 
His table with its rarities. ) 
The guests promiscuous take their place, 
Pro more, without form of grace : 
There might the little knight be seen 
With ribbons blue and ribbons green, 
All complaisant and debonair, 
As if the king himself were there. 
Obsequious each consults his taste, 
And begging to be served the last, 
Points round by turn to every dish ; 
“Will you have soup Sir Ralph, or fish ? 
This frigasee or that ragout ? 
Pray, Sir, be free, and let me know.” 


The cloth removed, the glass goes rouni, 
With loyal healths and wishes crown’d ; 
May king and senate long agree! 

Success attend the ministry ! 
Let public faith and stocks increase ! 
And grant us, Heaven, a speedy peace! 


Discourse ensues on home-bred rage, 
That rank distemper of the age ; 
And instantly they all agree, 
They never were so bless‘d or free ; 
That all complaints were nought but faction, 
And patriotism mere distraction, 
Though full of reason, void of grace, 
And only meant to get in place. 


Sir Ralph in approbation bow’'d ; 
Yet owned that with the giddy crowd, 
He formerly had gone astray, 
And talked in quite another way, 
Possess'd with jealousies and fears, 
Dispers'd by restless pamphleteers, 
In libels.weekly and diurnal ; 
Especially the “ Country Journal ;”, 
But as he felt severe contrition, 
He hoped his faults would find remission.. 


“ Dear Sir,” replied the Bluestring knight, 
I'm glad you think affairs go right, 


" From hence it appears that a paper was published nodes 
that name, long before this, in wh 


1 we are at present engaged 
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All errors*past must be excus'd, 

(Since the best men may be abus’d, ) 
What's in my power you may command : 
Then shook him once more by the hand, 
Gave him great hopes, (at least his word, ) 
That he should be a Treasury lord, 

And to confirm his good intention, 

At present order’d him a pension. 

By these degrees, sir Ralph is grown 

The stanchest tool in all the town, 

At points and job-work never fails, 

At ai his old acquaintance rails ; 

Holds every doctrine now in fashion, 
That debts are blessing to a nation; 
That bribery under Whig direction, 

Is needful to discourage faction ; 

That standing armies are most fitting 

To guard the liberties of Britain ; 

That F ce is her sincerest. friend, 

On whom she always should depend ; 
That ministers, by kings appointed, 

Are, under them, the Lord’s anoiuted ; 
Ergo, it is the self-same thing, 

T’ oppose a minister or king ; 

Ergo, by consequence of reason, 

To censure statesman is high treason. 

In fine, his standing creed is this ; 
, That right or wrong, or hit or miss, 

No mischiefs can befall a nation, 

Under so wise a ministration ; 

That Britain is sir Bluestring’s debtor, 
And things did surely ne'er go better! 

So the plain country girl, untainted, 

Nor yet with wicked man acquainted, 
Starts at the first lewd application, 
Though warm perhaps by inclination, 
And swears she would not with the king, 
For all the world do such a thing : 

But when with long assiduous art, 
Damon hath once seduc’d her heart, 

She learns her lesson in a trice, 

And justifies the pleasing vice, 

Calls it a natural, harmless passion, 
Implanted from our first creation ; 

Holds there’s no sin between clean sheets, 
And lies with every man she meets. 


[MS.] The tale of sir Ralph was sent from Eng- 
and.—Dr. Swirt. 





No. XV. 
LAMENTATIONS, CHAP. II. VER. 19. 


ARISE, cry out in the night: in the beginning of the 
watches vour out thine heart like water before the 
face of the Lord: lift up thy hands towards him, for 
the life of thy young children that faint for hunger in 
the top of every street. 

I do remember to have read an account, that an ode 
which Pindar writ in honour of the island Delos, was 
inscribed in the temple of Minerva at Athens, in large 
letters of gold. A public and very laudable acknow- 
ledgment for the t's ingenuity, and for no more 
than a bare compliment! Such was the encourage- 
ment given by the great and public-spirited Athenians. 
Had the same poet, inspired by a noble and heroic 
ardour, by another ode awaked and roused their whole 
state against an invading enemy, or opened their eyes 
against any secret and wicked contrivers of their de- 
struction, they would have erected him a statue at 
least. But, alas! that spirit is fled from the world and 
loug since neglected. Virtue is become her own pay- 
suaster. My countrymen I hope will forgive me if I 
eonplain, there hos been so little notice taken of a 
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small but most excellent pamphlet, written by the 
drapier. It is entitled, ‘* A Short View of the State of 
Ireland. There never was any treatise yet published 
with a zeal more generous for the universal good of a 
nation, or a design more seasonable, considering our 
present lamentable condition ; yet we listen not to the 
v..ce of the charmer. Whereas it should have been 
inscribed in capital letters (as glorious as those of the 
poet) in the most public part of every corporation town 
throughout this whole (igdothe that people might 
behold the several unprovoked causes of their poverty, 
our offences towards heaven excepted. Nay, I will 
proceed further, and say that every head of every 
family ought to instruct the children so far in this 
most incomparable pamphlet, that they should uot 
only understand, but be able to repeat by heart every 
single paragraph through the whole. This was the 
method laid down by the wisest lawgiver that ever 
the world produced, to gain the hearts of the people, 
by working upon their memories, 

Deut. vi. 7.—And thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou Jiest down, and when thou risest 
u 

8. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. 

9. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates. 

And where would be the great trouble, since we 
have little else to do, if every man would read a lec- 
tureof the “Short View ” every day in his family after 
reading prayers? Nor do 1] think the expense would 
be extravagant if he should have every page of it 
reprinted to be hung up in frames in every chamber of 
his house. That it might be as evident as the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

And since I have ventured thus far to praise and 
recommend this most inimitable piece, let ine speak a 
few words in favour of its author. 

I would propose to my countrymen, before all their 
money goes oll, (it is going as fast as possible,) to 
convert it into a few statues to the drapier in those 
memorable parts of this kingdom where our herves 
have shone with the greatest lustre, in defence of our 
liberty and the Protestant religion, over all Europe ; 
at Derry, at Enniskillen, at Boyne, at Aughrim. Nor 
would it be amiss to set up a few more about our 
metropolis, with that glorious inscription, Libertas et 
natale solum. 

If our money were metamorphosed upon such a 
good occasion as this, it would not be in the power 
of any Cypselus,» to get into his own coffers, and 
it would be the only method to prevent its bemy 
carried off, except our viceroys should act like the 
Roman prefects, and run away with our very statues. 

Courteous reader, mark well what follows. I am 
assured that it hath fo. some time been practised as a 
method of making men’s court when they are asked 
about the rate of lands, the abilities of tenants, the 
state of trade and manufacture in this kingdom, aud 
how their rents are paid, to answer, that in their neigh- 
bourhood all things are in a flourishing condition, the 
reiit and purchase of land every day increasing. And 
if a gentleman happens to be a little more sincere in 
his representations, besides being looked on as not well 
affected, he ‘s sure to have a dozen contradictors at his 
elbow. I chink it is uo manner of secret why these 
questions are so cordially asked, and so obligingly 
answered. 

But since, with regard to the affairs of this kingdoin, 


a Cypsclus, a governor of Corinth, who contrived a tax which 
Lrought all the money of that state to himself in ten years’ time 
— Vide * Aristet Polit.” 
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[ have been using all endeavours to subdue my indig- 
nation, to which indeed I am not provoked by any 
personal interest, being not the owner of one spot of 
ground in the whole island, I shal) only enumerate by 
rules generally known, and never contradicted, what 
are the true causes of any country’s flourishing and 
growing rich, and then examine what effects arise from 
those causes, in the kingdom of Ireland. 

The first cause of a kingdom’s thriving is the fruit- 
fulness of the svuil to produce the necessaries and con- 
seniences of life, not only sufficient for the inhabit- 
ats, but for exportation to other countries. 

The second is the industry of the people, in working 
up all their native commodities, to the last degree of 
manufacture. 

The third is the conveniency of safe ports and havens 
to carry out their own goods as much manufactured, 
aud bring in those of others as little manufactured, as 
the nature of mutual commerce will allow. 

The fourth is that natives should, as much as possi- 
ble, export and import their goods in vessels of their 
own timber, made in their own country. 

The fifth is the liberty of a free trade in all foreign 
countries which will permit them to export their goods 
over the world, except to those who are in war with 
their own prince or state. 

The sixth is, by being governed only by laws made 
with their own consent, for otherwise they are not a 
free people. And therefore, all appeals for justice, or 
applications for favour or preferment to another coun- 
try, are so many grievous 1mpoverishments. 

The seventh is, by improvement of land, encourage- 
meut of agriculture, and thereby increasing the number 
of their people, without which any country, however 
blessed by nature, must continue poor. 

The eighth is, the residence of the princes, or chief 
administration of the civil power. 

The ninth is, the concourse of foreigners for edu- 
cation, curiosity or pleasure, or as to a general mart 
of trade. 

The tenth is, by disposing all offices of honour, profit 
or trust, only to the natives, or at least with very few 
exceptions, where str2ngers have ‘oug inhabited the 
country, and are suposed to ui .erstand and regard 
the interest of it as their own. 

The eleventh is, when the rents of lands, and profits 
of employments are spent in the country which pro- 
duced them, and not in another, the former of which 
will certainly happen, where the love of our native 
country prevails. 

The twelfth is, by the public revenues, being all 
spent and employed at home, except on the occasions 
of a foreign war. . 

The thirteenth is, where the people are not. obliged, 
unless they find it for their own interest or conveniency, 
to receive any moneys, except of their own coinage 
by a public mint, after the manner of all civilised 
nations. 

The fourteenth is, a disposition of people of a 
country to wear their own manufactures, and import 
as few excitements to luxury, either in cloaths, furni- 
ture, food, or drink, as they possibly can live conve- 
niently without. 

There are many other causes of a nation’s thriving, 
which I cannot at present recollect ; but without ad- 
vantage from at least some of these, after turning my 
thoughts a long time, I am not able to discover from 
whence our wealth proceeds, and therefore would 
gladly be better informed. In the mean time I will 
here examine what share falls to Ireland of these 
causes, or of the effects and consequences. 

It is not my intention to complain, but barely to 
relate facts, and the matter is not of sma]l importance. 
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house, far from help, is uot wise in eadeavouring to 
oo in the neighbourhood the reputation of oe 
rich, because those who come for gold, will go off wit 

pewter and brass rather than return empty; and in 
the common practice of the world, those who possess 
most wealth make the least parade, which they leave 
to others who have nothing ales to bear them out, in 
showing their faces on the exchange. 

As to the first cause of a nation’s riches, being the 
fertility of the soil, as well as temperature of the cli- 
mate, we have no reason to complain; for although the 
quantity of unprofitable land in this kingdon reckon- 
ing bog and rock, and barren mountain, be double in 
proportion to what it is in England, yet the native 
productions which both kingdoms deal in, are very 
near ov equality in point of goodness, and might, with 
the same encouragement, be as wel] manufactured: I 
except mines and minerals, in some point of skill and 
industry. In the second, which is the industry of 
the people, our misfortune is not altogether owiug to 
our own fault, but to a million of discouragements. 

The conveniency of ports and havens which nature e 
bestowed on us so liberally, is of no more use to us 
than a beautiful prospect to a man shut up in a dun- 

eon. 
: As to shipping of its own, this kingdom is so utterly 
unprovided that, of all the excellent timber cut down 
within these fifty or sixty years, it can hardly be said 
that the nation hath received the benefit of one jalu- 
able house to dwell in or one ship to trade with. 

Ireland is the only kingdom I ever heard or read of, 
either in ancient or modern story, which was denied 
the liberty of exporting their native commodities and 
manufactures wherever they pleased, except to coun- 
tries at war with their own prince or state; yet this, 
by the superiority of mere power, is refused us in the 
most momentous parts of commerce; besides an act of 
navigation to which we never consented, pinned down 
upon us and rigorously executed, and a thousand other 
unexampled circumstances, as grievous as they are 
invidious to mention. To go on to the rest :— 

It is too well known that we were forced to obey 
some laws we never consented to, which is a condition 
I must not call by its true uncontroverted name, for 
fear of my L—— C—— J W——d’s ghost, with 
his ‘‘ Libertas et natale solum,” written as a motto on his 
coach, as it stood at the door of the court, while he was 
perjuring himself to betray both. Thus we are in the 
condition of patients, who have physic sent them by 
doctors at a distance, strangers to their constitution, 
and the nature of the disease; and thus we are forced 
to pay 500 per cent. to decide our properties, in all 
which we have likewise the honour to be distinguished 
from the whole race of mankind. 

As to improvement of land, those few who a r 
that, or planting, through covetousness or want of skill, 
generally leave things worse than they were, neither 
succeeding in trees nor hedges, and by running into 
the fancy of grazing, after the manner of the Scythians, 
are every day depopulating the country. 

We are so far from having a king to reside among 
us, that even the viceroy is generally absent four-fifths 
of his time in the government. 

No strangers from other countries make this a part 
of their travels where they can expect to see nothing 
but scenes of misery and desolation. 

Those who have the misfortune to be born here have 
the least title to any considerable employment, to 
which they are seldom preferred but upon a political 
consideration. 

One-third part of the rents of Ireland is spent in 
England, which, with the profit of employments, pen 
sions, appeals, journeys of pleasure or health, educa. 





For it is allowed that a man who lives in a solitary | tion at the inns of courts, and both universities, remit. 
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tances at pleaSure, the pay of all superior officers ia the 
army and other incidents, will amount to a full half 
of the income of the whole kingdom, all clear profit to 
England. 5 

We are denied the liberty of coining gold, silver, or 
even copper. In the Isle of Man they coin their own 
silver, every petty prince, vassal to the emperor, can 
coin what money he pleaseth. And in this, as in most 
of the articles already mentioned, we are an exception 
to all other states or monarchies that were ever known 
in the world. 

As f@the last or fourteenth article, we take special 
care to act diametrically contrary to it in the whole 
course of our lives. Both sexes, but especially the 
women, despise and abhor to wear any of their own 
manufactures, even those which are better made than 
in other countries, particularly a sort of silk plaid, 
through which the workmen are forced to run a gold 
thread, that it may pass for Indian. Even ale and 
potatoes in great quantity are imported from Kugland 
as well as corn, and our foreign trade is little more 
than importation of French wine, for which I am told 
we pay ready money. 

Now if ail this be true, upon which I could easily 
enlarge, I would be glad to know by what secret 
method it is that we grow a rich and flourishing people, 
with liberty, trade, manufactures, inhabitants, money 
or the privilege of coining, without industry, labour, 
or Mwprovement of lands, and with more than half of 
the rent and profits of the whole kingdom aimually 
exported, for which we receive not a single farthing : 
and to make up all this, nothing worth mentioning, 
except the linen of the north, a trade casual, corrupted, 
aud at mercy, aud some butter from Cork. If we do 
flourish, it must be against every law of nature and 
reason, like the thorn at Glassenbury, that blossums in 
the midst of winter. 

Let the worthy C- rs who come from England, 
ride round the kingdom, and observe the face of na- 
ture, or the faces of the natives; the improvement of 
the land; the thriving, numerous plantations; the 
noble woods; the abundance and vicinity of country- 
seats; the commodious farmers’-houses, and barns; the 
towns and villages, where everybody is busy, and 
thriving with all kind of manufactures ; the shops full 
of goods wrought to perfection, and filled with cus- 
tomers ; the comfortable diet, and dress, and dwellings 
of the people; the vast number of ships in our har- 
bours and docks, and shipwrights in our seaport towns ; 
the roads crowded with carriers laden with rich ma- 
nufactures; the perpetual coucourse tu and fro of 
pompous equipages. 
peWith what aus and admiration would these gentle- 
men return from so delightful a progress! What 
glorious reports would they make when they weut 
back to England ! ; os 

But my heart is too heavy to continue this irony 
longer, for it is manifest, that whatever stranger took 
such a journey, would be apt to think himeelf travel- 
ling in Lapland, or Iceland, rather than in a country 
so favoured by nature as ours, both in fruitfulness of 
soil and temperature of climate. The miserable dress, 
and diet, and dwelling of the aoa ba the general deso- 
lation in most parts of the kimgdom ; the old seats of 
the nobility and gentry all in ruins, and no new ones m 
their stead ; the families of farmers who pay great rents, 
living in filth and nastiness se buttermilk and po- 
tatoes, witaout a shoe or stocking to their feet, or a 
louse so convenient as an English hogsty to receive 
them: these indeed may be comfortable sights to an 
Euglish spectator, who comes for a short time, only to 
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learn the language, and returns back to ..18 own country, 
whither he finds all our wealth transmitted. 
Nostra miseria magnus es. 

There is not one argument used to prove the riches 
of Ireland, which is not a logical demonstration of ita 
poverty. The rise of our rents is squeezed out of the 
very blood and vitals, and cloaths, and dwellings of 
the tenants, who live worse than English beggars. ‘Iie 
lowness of interest, in all other countries a sign of 
wealth, is in us a proof of misery, there being no trade 
to employ any borrower. Hence alone comes the deuar- 
ness of land, since the savers have no other way to lay 
out their mouey. Hence the dearness of necess.ires 
for life, because the tenants cannot afford to pay such 
extravagant rates for land (which they must take or yo 
a-begging) without raising the price of cattle, and of 
corn, although they should live upon chaff. Hence 
our increase of buildings in this city, because workmeu 
have nothing to do, but empluy one another, and one 
half of them are infallibly undone. Hence the daily 
crease of bankers who may be a necessary evil in a 
trading country, but so ruinous in ours, who for their 
private advantage have sent away all our silver, and 
one-third of our gold ; so that, within three years past, 
the running cash of the nation, which was about 
500,0002., is now less than 200,0002, and must daily 
diminish unless we have liberty to coin, as well as that 
inportant kingdum the Isle of Man, and the meanest 
priuce in the German empire,*as I before observed. 

I have sometimes thought that this paradox of the 
kingdom growing rich is chiefly owing to those worthy 
geutlemen, the bankers, who, except some custom-house 
officers, birds of passage, oppressive thrifty squires, and 
a few others that shall be nameless, are the only thriv- 
ing people among us: aud I have often wished that 
a law were enacted to hang up half a dozen bankers 
every year, and thereby interpose, at least, some short 
delay to the further ruiu of lreland. 

“Ye are idle!—ye ure idle!” answered Pharaoh to 
the Israelites, when they complained to his majesty 
that they were forced to make bricks without straw. 

England enjoys every one of these advantages fos 
enriching a nation, which I have above enumerated. 
and into the bargain a good million returned to them 
every year without labour, or hazard, or one farthing 
value received on our side: but how long we shall be 
able to continue the payment I am not under the least 
concern, One thing 1 know, that when the hen is 
starved to death, there will be uo more golden eggs. 

J think it a little unhospitable, and others may call 
it a subtle piece of malice, that, because there may 
be a dozen families in this town able to entertain their 
English frieuds in a generous manner at their tables, 
their guests, upon their return to Enghand, shall report 
that we wallow in riches and luxury. 

Yet I confess I have known an hospital, where all 
the household officers grew rich, while the poor, for 
whose sake it was built, were almost starving, for 
want of food aud raiment. 

To conclude, if Ireland be a rich and flourishing 
kingdom, its wealth and prosperity must be owing to 
certain causes, which are yet concealed from the whole 
race of mankind, and the effects are equally invisible. 
We need not wonder at strangers, when they deliver 
such paradoxes; but a native and inhabitant of this 
kingdom, who gives the same verdict, must be either 
ignorant to stupidity, or a man-pleaser at the ex peuse 
of all honour, conscience, and truth, 

aoa The 15th is a pamphlet of mine, printed 
before with Dr. Sheridan's preface, merely for laziness 
uot to disappoint the town.—Dr. Swirr, 
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For the following two letters, not hitherto published in any | 
, Buch is the care, justice, and reputation of our go 


edition of Swift’s works, the editor has been indebted to the 
great kindness and courtesy of Mr. T. C. Croker, the fortunate 
possessor of perhape the richest and most valuable collection 
of printed tracts, ballads, and other pieces, published in what 
were termed broadsides, aud also of manuscripts relating to 
the busiest period of Swift's political career, known to exist. 
With an urbasity equalled only by the warm interest expressed 
for the objects which the editor hai in view,—-the recovery of 
lost pieces known to have been written by Swift,—with the most 
generous promptne-s he commenced a list of his large and curi- 
ous collection, and had eopies taken, for the editor, of those pro- 
8. 


ductions found to be Swi 
In the affected satire upon the author of the “‘ Drapier’s Let- 


ters,’ and the real caustic frony with which he treats the chief- 
justice, Whits hed, we may easily recognise Swift, without the 
aid of the we)l-known jnitials attached to the first of the two 


following lettera.—Eb. 


A THIRD LETTER; FROM —— TO THE - 


Justum et teuacem propositi Virum 

Non civinm ardor prava jubentium ; 

Non vultus instantis Tiranni 

Mente quatit solida.—~Hor. 
AMBITION and avarice are two vices which are 
directly opposite to the character of every true mi- 
nister; for though an increase of power or of riches 
may be the proper reward of honour and merit, and 
the most honest statesman may with justice accept 
of either, yet, when the mind is infected with a 
thirst after them, all notions of truth, principle, and 
independency are lost in such minds, and, by grow- 
ing slaves to their own passions, they become natu- 
rally subservient to those who can indulge and gratify 
them. 

The many examples which every age can furnish 
of the mischiefs which ambitious and avaricious men 
have brought upon the governments they have lived 
under, are obvious to all mankind. 

In obscure persons these monstrous vices lead fre- 
quently those that are possessed of them into mis- 
chiefs and villany, and are often the causes that have 
brought mean offenders under the hands of the law. 
But whenever, for the curse of a government, the 
greatest statesmen are endowed with these springs 
of corruption and knavery, the unfortunate subjects 
who live under their influence must fall victims to 
sntisfy their gluttonous appetites, and the state they’ 
preside in will be treated by them as if it were 
given by Providence into their hands to gratify their 
cruel and destructive passions. 

These vices, when they are not strong enough to 
work the mind to public knavery and villany, fre- 
quently throw shackles on the hearts of men, who 
would otherwise act uprightly, and restrain them 
from doing that which is warranted by justice and 
honesty. How man- persons has this country pro- 
duced in former times who, convinced of the true 
interest of Ireland, have avoided and declined to 
pursue it for fear of losing a little inconsiderable em- 
ployment no way suitable to their rank or fortunes? 
Can there be a more melancholy prospect than to 
see men of the greatest abilities, qualities, and es- 
tate make it their utmost desire to be admitted tools 
to a court, where they ought to preside, and make 
no other use of the advantages heaven has given 
them than to support those at the helm in their at- 
tempts to destroy the State? Neither do these mis- 
guided persons consider that they must of course bé 
involved in the common ruin, and fall the first (be- 
cause they are the greatest) sacrifices to the ambition 
and avarice of evil ministers. 


— 


Our age affords no living instance of this nature, 


vernors, and the independency of both houses of 
parliament. 

In public affairs, it is the duty of every man to be 
free from personal prejudices, neither ought we to 
oppose any step that is taking for the goot:.of our 
country purely because those that are the contrivers 
and advisers of it are obnoxious to us. There are 
but too many precedents of this nature, where mew 
have cast the most black colours on the wisest of 
administrations, because those that had the direction 
of affairs were their enemies in private life, and this 
ill way of judging may be attended with dangerous 
consequences to the commonweal. 

Intrepidity and firmness are two virtues which 
every true minister must be master of, or else all the 
other talents he is possessed of are useless and 
barren. 

A man may be honest, just, and righteous, but if 
he is fearful and timorous, he will stagger when 
theee great qualities are most needful to be exerted 
for the good of his country, and he sinks into a 
lukewarm patriot. Some men of integrity have teen 
prevailed on to remain quiet and inactive, to avoid 
the reflections cast upon them by vulgar tongues. 
We have heard of considerable men, in late reigns, 
who have retired into the country and left the power 
of government in the hands of others, for fear, if 
they opposed the measures then pursuing, they 
should be branded with the odious names of Ja- 
cobites and disaffected persons. Such men as these, 
who, though honest in theory, yet fear to be so in 
practice, should consider that of all the duties 
which nature first required, and revealed religion 
has since confirmed, none is more strong or more 
necessary than that we owe to our country. Who- 
ever, therefore, when he has formed a judgment on 
any subject relating to the government, yet dreads 
to declare it by his actions in that station of life 
where he is naturally called upon to do so, becomes 

-by his inactivity a party to the very measures his 
reason blames and his conscience condemns. 

In England, this pusillanimity is more to be warded 
against than in moat other countries, for whenever 
there has appeared an ill-deserving minister, one of 
his chief views has been to traduce and terrify those 
who have had the courage to adhere inviolably to 
the liberties of the subject. This method, too gene- 
rally pursued, and the situation of affairs here, have — 
always furnished the tools of a government with 
means to oblige their masters and obey their com- 
mands in this particular. But a bold and daring 
patriot will weigh his actions in the scale of reason 
and justice, and when once they are agreeabie to 
those principles, he will pursue his course steadily, 
and, despising all his enemies can say of his beha- 
viour, will not suffer their malice to be a protectior 
to their wickedness. Such a patriot will propose no 
other prospect but the public good of the common- 
wealth, and if in attaining that great end, by the 
villany of the times he should fall a martyr to his 
country, he will with comfort consider that he has 
answered the will of his Maker, who sent him intc 
the world to do good, or die rather than not oppose 
evil. 

Here might we go back into history and see with 
what great lustre the names of such heroes are de. 
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livered down to posterity, and how much more they 
are esteemed who perish in a good cause than they 
who triumph in a bad one. But this is unnecessary 
ut present, for our contemporaries are all friends 
to justice, and no man is injured in his liberty or 
fortune. 

It is incumbent on every person who lives ina 
commonwealth to promote the welfare of it as much 
as his situation in life will permit him; and there- 
fore those who act in a little sphere ought to exert 
their zeal with as much sincerity as those of greater 
igyyM or power. Such as can have no other oppor- 
tunities of publishing their thoughts but by commu- 
nicating them to the world in print, would be want- 
ing in their duty should they neglect that method of 
informing their fellow-subjects in matters which per- 
haps otherwise might escape their knowledge, al- 
though necessary for them to be acquainted with. 

The liberty of speech in parliament is the greatest 
jewel that adorns our government, and frequently 
has put a stop to the designs of bad men when they 
were attempting the subversion of the constitution. 
It has indeed frequently been dangerous, and often 
destructive to patriots who have made the best use 
of it; but yet there have always been, and I hope 
ever will be, in both houses, men of honour, honesty, 
and intrepidity to employ the talents God has en- 
dowed them with in the service of their country, 
fad whom neither hopes can tempt nor fear deter 
from pursuing the public good. 

The freedom of the press is another bulwark of 
our liberty, and there needs no greater argument to 
prove it than the frequent attempts that have been 
made to destroy it under pretence of restraining it. 
Wicked men must naturally labour to have their 
wicked actions concealed, or at least so published 
that persons should credit the glosses which they 
themselves throw upon them; but the judicious part 
of mankind will be informed of every circumstance 
before they peremptorily give an opinion on any 
matter whatsoever. 

In civil cases no man’s word ought to be taken in 
his own cause, nor when he attempts to justify an 
action he is accused of, but all parties must be heard 
before the court can proceed to give sentence, and 
therefore the people of England will, in public mat- 
ters, expect the same usage before they determine to 
blame or applaud any action whatsoever in which 
they are concerned. 

It is but too much the misfortune of the country 
we live in if those in power grow wanton in the abuse 
of it, and endeavour to maintain themselves in the 
enjoyment of it by illegal and unwarrantable mea- 
sures, and any among them shall, by the influence of 
their consciences, be prevailed on to oppose such 
steps as they judge wicked and dangerous, that they 
are styled by the leading men of the party they were 
engaged in (and consequently refuted by their nu- 
merous train of sycophants and followers) deserters 
of their friends, because such honest men refuse to 
be what they esteem betrayers of their country. 

There have been grandees only remarkable by 
their greatness, and their greatness has been all 
without them. They resemble certain fruitless moun- 
tains in some parts of the world which I have been 
in, which produce neither herb nor plant. They 
seem to touch heaven with their stately tops, yet 
serve the earth for no measure of use or benefit at 
all. Therefore their sterility makes their height 
xecursed. 

What care such ministers how much the people 
are provoked? They had rather that their whole 
country should be involved in all the miseries and 
desolations of a civil war, or be made a prey toa 
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foreign invader, than that they themselves should be 
brought to an account before an impartial tribunal ; for 
in the first case they hope to shift among the crowd, 
but in the second can expect nothing but certain 
tuin, for their conscious fears presaging what will 
happen, they know well enough that the ills which 
they have done must be defended with greater, and 
if the law lives, that they must die. 

Wherefore, since such great mischiefs naturally 
attend the conduct of evil ministers in whatever 
countries they happen to preside, as the histories of 
all ages and nations sufficiently evince, it might well 
be wished that this or the like prayer were added 
to all the public Litanies of Christians, viz. :—** Lord! 
turn away from all States an evil which is the cause 
of so many other evils. Deny not sovereign princes 
that spirit of conduct which is fit for them to govern 
by! Give them understanding enough to counsel 
themselves well, and to choose their counsellors as 
they ought.’’ 

To conclude: as the first advances of evil ministers 
have been commonly base and shameful, their pro- 
gress wicked and destructive, their short continu- 
ances attended with hazard and anxieties, so their 
eclipses have ever been moat fatal, and their falls des- 
perate. They are generally surprised with ruin, and 
their defeat is like that of forlorn troops, which are 
cut in pieces before they can rally or be reinforced. 

I am your lordship’s, &c. 
N.N. 


A FOURTH LETTER; ASCRIBED TO THE RIGHT HON. 

THE LORD C—F J—ST—E W——. 
** Crescit sub pondere virtus.”” 
My Lorgp,—As the greatest and most remarkable 
heroes could never have left their names immor- 
talised to posterity had not the dangers which tried 
their unexampled virtues happily exposed themselves, 
so we should never have so truly experienced those 
extraordinary innate principles of justice which are 
so wonderfully centered in you, had not a cause suf- 
ficicnt to prove them fortunately intervened. A true 
subject ought never to omit anything that may or 
can be serviceable to his prince; and when that is 
performed, the justice of the cause can never be 
disputed. Nor ought a mean or private person's 
opinion to the contrary be put in balance with the 
opinion of one of your lordship’s judgment and 
justice. 

The common peuple are a many-headed monster, 
alien to knowledge and strangers to reason—that 
distinguishing quality of mankind. Their ideas are 
gross and {word obliterated}, not able to comprehend 
anything beyond their own natural activity—apt to 
believe, because they know not how to contradict ; 
choosing rather, out of their natural aversion to rea- 
son, to follow the gross errors of onc of their own 
unthinking multitude than the most wise or most 
prudent counsellor, as a whole flock of sheep will 
follow the first that scatters, though it leads them 
into a pit. 

A late author, famed for controversy, very well 
understood this when, to bring the minds of a whole 
people to his will, he took upon him the name of a 
Drapier, knowing their obstinate tempers would 
rather bend to one of their own stamp than nod at 
the sight of a gentleman. In which he was pretty 
successful, and under that title pretended to know 
more law, justice, and equity than your lordship ; 
and would induce his loving brethren to have the 
same humble opinien of his own abilities. 

But persons of more learning and judgment, 
whose minds are free from those gross mists of error, 
do and wili still believe that, as your lordship nas 
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enclose you for that purpose two original papers of 
Swift and Pope. Though they are short, each con- 
tains an article of literary history. ] 
April 14, 1709. 
Then received of Mr. Benjamin Tooke the sum 
of forty pounds sterling in full for the original 
copy of the third part of sir William Temple’s Me- 
moirs. I say received by me, 
JONATHAN SwiIrt. 


August 16, 1732. 
S1n,—Had I had the least thought you would 
have now desired what you before so deliberately 
refused, I would certainly have preferred you to any 
other bookseller. All I could now do was to speak 
to Mr. Gilliver, as you requested, to give you the 
share you would have in the property, and to set 
aside my obligation and covenant with him so far 
to gratify the dean and yourself. You cannot ob- 
ject, I think, with any reason to the terms which he 
pays, and which at the first word he agreed to. 
I am, sir, your friend and servant, 
To Mr. Motte. ALEXANDER POPE. 
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(From the “ Gentleman’s Magazine. ) 


Mr. Epiror,—At an inn kept by a worthy friend 
of mine at Willoughby, near Daventry, known by 
the sign of the Four Crosses, dean Swift sometimes 
slept when on his journey into the north of England. 
Previous to the dean’s visiting the house it wag 
known by the name of the Three Crosses. The 
landlady paying, as the dean considered, too much 
attention to the common folks and neglecting his 
worship, he considered her a fair object for his 
satirical wit, and with a diamond ring wrote the 
following lines on the window of the bar, Wier 
were to be seen till within these few years (as can 
be attested by respectable persons living), but by 
some accident the glass was broken :— 


There are three crosses at your door; 
Hang up your wife, and you'll count four. 


The sign was immediately altered as it at present 
appears. THomas Deacon. 


SWYFTE; 


FROM A MS. IN THE OFFICE OF ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
WRITTEN ABOUT THE YEAR 1600. 


Bryan Swyrte had, by the gyfte of bishoppe BEa- 
MONDE, bishoppe of Durham, one halfe of the moietie 
of the lordshippe of Allergille to him and his heires 
for ever, to hold upon his earledome of Sadbridge, 
yeeldinge and painge the eight part of a knighte’s 
fee. He marr. and had issue HUMFFREY. 


Houmrrray Swyrte of Allergill marr. the daughter 
of [word obliterated] ALEXANDER of Beddicke, and 
they had issue Jounn, ALEXANDER, MARGARET, snd 
Jane. Mancaretr marr. to Joun Howron of 
Hunwicke; JANE marr, to THos. WiLzat of Whithil. 


Joun SwyrTE of Allergill marr. Marie, the daughter 
of JouN HEDWorRTHE, and they had issue EDMonp, 
Brian, CHRISTOPHER, ELIZABETH, and Ursuta. ELI- 
ZABETH marr. to THOMAS SWINBURNE, of Catton, in 
the countie of Northumberland; Ursvta mar. to 
JOHN BAINBRIDGE. 


EpMoND SwyFtTeE marr, MARGARETT, the daughter 
of Tuomas Tro.tiope, of Thornley, esq., and they 
had issue ANTEONY, CATHARINE, ALIs, and Mary. 
CATHARINE marr. to JoHN KILLINGALL of Middeliton- 
George; ALIs marr. to RicHARD POLLARDE, of 
Bishoppes Awkland; Mary marr. to Ricuarp Luars, 
of Durham. 


ANTHONY Swyrte marr. the daughter of sir RICHARD 
Suatays, of Dinnisdall, and they had issue Roserr. 


Rosert SwyrteE marr. two wives, and had issue 
by the firste; his firste wife the daughter of WILLIAM 
Hansorp, of Wallworth, and they had issue jive 
children—Tuomas, JoHN, Rosert, and iii daughters. 
JOHN marr. the daughter of JouN WASHINGTON, and 
died without issue; MARGARETT marr. to JoHN VIN- 
CENT; ALICE marr. to Rost. TounaeE; MARIE marr. 
to Joun Coniars, a younger brother of the house of 
Elarrodem. 


Rgpext Syvere, the third son of Rosert, marr. ty 
a. : Mi 


twowyves, and he marr. to his firste wyffe CATHARINE 
the daughter of RicuarpD BosviLt, of Gunthwaite, 
esquier, and she died without issue; after whose 
death he married a widowe of London, whose nume 
was ANNE, and an ale-brewer’s wyffe, but she was 
of great worshippe, by whom he obtained great 
welthe and abundance of treasur ; he had issue by 
her Robert, WiLLiAM, ANNE, and MARGARETT; one 
marr. to Lyon REaspy, of Thriver, and had issue; the 
other to Mr. WaTTERTON, of Walton, esquier. This 
ANNE died in the year of our Lord God 1539, when 
she had lived 67 years; and the said Ropert Swyrre 
dyed in the viii day of Auguste, anno Domini 1561, 
being of the age of fourscore and four years, wher 
he lyeth buried betwixt bothe his wyves at the east 
ende of the churche of Rotherham. 


Rovgert Swyrte, the eldeste sonne of RobBERT 
Swyrre of Rotheram, marr. the daughter and solle 
heir of WICKERSLAY, in whose right he was seized of 
Wickerslay-Swinton in the countie of Yorke, 
Beighton, in the countie of Darby, Babworth, Bolam, 
with certain other lands, and they had issue iii 
daughters and heirs; one marr. Mr. LEAKE, second 
to Mr. Wort.ey, and the third to Mr. JEssopps. 


WILLIAM SwyFTE, second son of RoBerT Swirte 
of Rotheram, marr. MARGARETT, daughter of Huu 
WirRrRatt, of Loversall, esquier, and they had issue 
Rosert SwyFfTE, ANNE, and BARBARA. ANNE mar, 
to RALPH BEESTON, esquier; Barbara to Mr. En- 
NERBY. 

Rosert Swyrre, esquier, marr. BrirpGeET, third 
daughter and coheir of sir Francis HaAstinags, 
knighte, and they have issue Epwarp and one 
daughter 


Copied from the original by me, W. Betusm, 
Ulster King of Arms, 20th February, 1841. 


THE END 


A eeneea ead een ca atee 
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